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The  Inter  Ocean  ten  yean  ago  began  the  publication  in  book  form  of  Our  Cubiosity 
Shop.  So  favorably  was  it  received  by  our  regular  readers,  and  by  the  public  generally, 
that  its  continuance  annually,  which  was  at  first  requested,  came  to  be  demanded  by  oar 
patrons.  This  number,  the  ninth  of  the  whole  series,  is  issued  in  response  to  the  constant 
call  for  the  best  material  in  Our  Cubiosity  Shop  department  in  The  Weekly  Inteb  Oosam 
and  in  The  Inteb  Ocean  of  every  Saturday. 

The  volume  for  1886  contains  several  features  which  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  To 
veterans  of  the  War  for  the  Union  this  number  is  of  unusual  value  and  interest.  The  ut- 
most care  and  attention  have  been  exercised  to  make  the  regimental  histories,  descriptions 
of  battles,  movements  of  armies,  and  sketches  of  leaders  of  the  war  thoroughly  entertain- 
ing and  exact,  and  in  every  sense  helpful  to  the  boys  in  blue  who  have  made  the  inquiries 
and  to  their  comrades  scattered  since  the  famous  interview  at  Appomattox  from  ocean  tc 
ocean.  The  history  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  list  or  its  eminent  commanders, 
with  the  dates  ana  places  of  meeting  since  the  founding  of  this  patriotic  order;  the  article 
upon  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps;  together  with  the  valuable  materials  regarding  the  Revo- 
lutionary and  other  wars  of  this  country;  all  make  this  volume  of  unusual  value  and  in- 
terest to  ex-soldiers  and  their  friends. 

Oub  Cubiosity  Shop  has  endeavored  to  observe  the  rule  it  laid  down  long  since,  namely, 
to  make  it,  as  far  as  possible,  a  cyclopedia  of  the  day.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  trace  out 
a  fact  or  line  of  facts  which  relate  to  ten,  twenty,  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  frequently 
happens  that  current  events  are  very  difficult  of  comprehension  and  correlation.  Such  a 
case  may  be  noticed  in  the  present-day  history  of  Poland  and  Bulgaria  and  Ireland;  of  the 
Egyptian,  Soudanese,  and  Canadian  rebellions.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  these  articles, 
as  they  will  be  found  to  contain  the  history  of  the  countries  mentioned  during  most  mo- 
mentous perioda  Another  feature  of  this  book  is  comprised  in  the  tables  of  the  rulers  and 
dynasties  of  Germany  and  Sweden.andin  the  list  of  thePopea  The  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation 
of  8tates  and  countries;  histories  of  political  parties  in  tne  United  States;  the  British  par- 
ties and  Parliaments;  the  development  and  present  status  of  woman  suffrage,  illiteracy, 
origin  of  phrases,  authors  of  popular  songs  and  works,  the  valuable  and  carefully  prepared 
biographical  sketches,  the  numberless  scientific,  political,  social,  religious,  mechanical,  his- 
torical, and  other  facts  contained  in  this  ready  referenoe  and  treasury  of  information,  will 
oommend  it  to  every  inteligent  reader. 

The  index  has  been  prepared  with  the  thoroughness  and  exactness  which  it  has  been 
our  constant  purpose  to  bestow  upon  every  answer  Oub  Cubiosity  Shop  oontaina  The 
same  system  adopted  in  two  previous  volumes,  those  of  1884  and  1885,  has  been  continued, 
of  locating  in  the  index  the  precise  column  on  the  page  to  which  the  reference  directs  the 
Inquirer.  This  has  met  with  hearty  approval  from  oar  patrona,  and  la  believed  to  be  of 
great  value  to  every  one  consulting  Oub  cubiosity  Shop.  T.  01  M. 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

Danlettown.  Ky. 
Gtve  a  brief  sketch  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Geo.  W.  Caixihan, 

Answer.—  Alexander  Hamilton  was  born  Jan. 
11, 1757,  on  tbe  island  of  Nevis  in  the  West  In- 
dies. His  father  was  a  Scottish  merchant  and 
hta  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  French  Hugue- 
not, He  was  sent  to  New  York  in  1772  and  en- 
tered Kings  College  in  1773.  On  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colo- 
nies he  adopted  the  cause  of  the  latter  warmly, 
and  in  1775  wrote  a  series  of  articles  defending 
the  patriots  so  ably  that  it  immediately  brought 
him  Into  favorable  notice.  In  March,  1776, 'he 
received  a  commission  as  captain  of  artillery : 
served  with  distinction  at  the  battles  of  Long 
Island,  White  Plains,  Trenton,  and  Princeton, 
and  was  appointed  aid-de-oamp  to  General 
Washington,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel, 
in  Maroh,  1777.  He  was  Washington's  special 
friend  and  adviser  all  through  the  war.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and 
was  highly  commended  for  his  conduct 
there.  In  1780  he  married  Eliza, 
a  daughter  of  General  Schuyler,  and 
in  1781,  after  the  battle  of  York  town,  he  left  the 
army,  and,  going  to  New  York,  began  the  study 
of  the  law.  In  1782  he  was  elected  by  the  State 
of  New  York  to  the  Continental  Congress:  in 
August,  1783,  he  resigned  his  seat,  and  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  City,  and  by  his 
remarkable  talents  immediately  rose  to  the  first 
rank  of  the  profession.  In  1786  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Legislature;  in  1787 
was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Federal  party.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  new  government,  with 
Washington  as  President,  Hamilton  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  To  his  admirable 
management  of  the  finances  the  success  of  the 
new  administration  was  largely  due.  He  re- 
signed his  office  in  January,  1795,  and  returned 
to  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York.  When  the 
army  was  reorganized  in  1798  Hamilton  was 
made  a  Major  General  at  Washington's  Bpecial 


request,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  In  1799 
he  became  Commander-in-chief,  but  the  army 
was  soon  after  disbanded.  In  1804  Hamilton 
became  involved  in  a  political  quarrel  with  Aaron 
Burr,  which  unhappily  terminated  in  a  duel, 
wherein  the  former  received  a  wound  of  which  he 
died  on  the  following  day,  July  12, 1804.  His 
death  was  greatly  lamented.  Hamilton  was  un- 
questionably one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  that 
ever  lived.  Talleyrand,  the  renowned  French 
diplomat,  said:  "I  consider  Napoleon,  Fox,  and 
Hamilton  the  three  greatest  men  of  our  epoch, 
and  without  hesitation  I  award  the  first  place  to 
Hamilton."  Hamilton's  widow  died  in  1854  at 
the  age  of  97.  His  son,  John  C.  Hamilton,  wrote 
his  life  and  compiled  his  works,  and  published 
them  in  1851. 

THE  CANADIAN  REBELLION  AND  SCOTT'S  MTJBDHL 
Rock  Falls,  Iowa, 

In  the  account  of  the  execution  of  Riel  mention 
was  made  of  Scott  who  was  shot  by  order  of  Riel 
fifteen  years  ago.  Who  was  Scott  and  what  were  the 
circumstances  attending  his  death?  Give  the  leading 
facts  concerning  the  rebellion  of  1869. 

Riohabd  Moons. 

Answer.— In  1869  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com* 
pany,  which  held  in  absolute  proprietorship  the 
entire  Northwest  Territory  by  a  charter  granted 
by  the  British  government  in  1670,  made  a 
formal  surrender  of  this  Territory  to  the  crown. 
The  company  received  in  return  £300,000  in 
money— which  was  paid  by  Canada,  to  which  the 
Territory  was  immediately  annexed— and  was 
allowed  to  retain  certain  privileges  in  land  and 
trade.  As  this  change  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Territory  had  been  made  without  consulting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  these  felt  very  indig- 
nant about  it,  and  when,  very  soon  after  the 
transfer,  a  surveying  party  arrived  at  Fort  Garry, 
with  the  intention  of  laying  out  the  surrounding 
country  into  townships  and  lots,  the  disaffection 
took  the  form  of  open  rebellion.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  certain  persons,  anxious  to  raise 
themselves  into  power  bv  this  means,  played 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant  people  and 
filled  them  with  groundless  apprehensions.  Ru- 
mors of  all  kinds  were  afloat.  It  was  said  t  hat 
the  people  would  be  turned  from  their  hornet  bv 
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the  Canadian  government;  that  their  land  and 
houses  would  be  confiscated;  that  enormous  taxes 
would  be  levied,  and  the  most  absolute  tyranny 
forced  upon  them.  It  la  not  surprising  that  the 
revolt  spread  swiftly  to  all  parts  of  the  Territory, 
and  that  every  hour  there  were  fresh  accessions 
to  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.   The  population 
of  the  Territory  was  composed  largely  of  French, 
half- breeds,  and  Indians.   A  provisional  govern- 
ment was  formed,  with  one  John  Bruce  as  Presi- 
dent, but  the  real  leaders  of  the  insurgent  move- 
ment were  Louis  Riel  and  Ambrose  Lepine.  Riel 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  volunteer  army 
that  was  formed,  and  before  the  close  of  1869 
had  under  his  control  a  force  of  700  men,  well 
equipped  with  munitions  of  war.   The  new  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory,  the  Hon.  William  Mc- 
Dougall,  who  had  been  sent  to  take  possession  of 
authority,  was  met  at  the  border  by  Riel  and  his 
aoldiers  and  ordered  back.   He  was  forced  to  re- 
treat into  the  United  States  for  safety.   In  No- 
vember the  insurgents  occupied  Fort  Garry,  and 
a  national  committee  of  twenty-four  deputies 
was  appointed  to  aot  under  Riel's  directions. 
Every  one  who  refused  to  recognize  or  obey  the 
committee  was  instantly  imprisoned.   A  depu- 
tation from  the  Canadian  government  bearing 
papers  offering  to  the  peoole  full  immunity 
from  punishment  for  rebellious  aots,  on  condi- 
tion of  the  prompt  dispersion  of  the  army,  was 
seized  by  Riel  and  its  members  imprisoned. 
Feb.  10,  1870,  Riel  was  made  President  of  the 
new  Territory.  Feb.  15,  there  was  a  rising  on  the 
part  of  the  English  half-breeds  and  Englishmen 
against  Riel.  This  party  was  unorganized  and  with- 
out equipments,  and  its  forces  were  scattered  by 
the  French  army  without  striking  a  blow.  This 
circumstance  greatly  fortified  the  position  of  Riel, 
and  increased  his  already  great  influence  with 
the  people.   Thus  far  in  the  rebellion  no  lives 
had  been  taken.   The  leader  of  the  Portage  out- 
break, Major  Boulton,  had  been  captured,  tried 
by  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be  executed. 
He  was  pardoned,  however,  through  the  earnest 
Interposition  of  the  Cathollo  clergy  of  Fort  Garry 
In  his  favor.   But  there  was  another  man  among 
the  captives,  Thomas  Scott,  who  was  especially 
Obnoxious  to  Riel  because  of  the  active  part  he 
had  taken  against  him.  March  4  it  was  reported 
that  Scott  had  insulted  his  guards  With- 
out allowing  him  even  the  pretence  of  a  trial 
Riel  ordered  the  man  to  be  shot.   Less  than  an 
hour  was  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  death.  As 
the  news  of  the  impending  execution  spread 
through  the  town,  scores  of  citizens,  with  all  the 
clergy— Catholio  and  Protestant  alike— hastened 
to  Riel  to  beg  him  to  revoke  the  sentence.  To 
every  argument  and  plea  that  were  brought  for- 
ward, however,  only  a  stern  refusal  was  vouch- 
safed.  The  hour  of  noon  arrived,  and  Scott, 
who  could  scarcely  even  then  realize  that  his 
last  hour  had  como,  was  blindfolded  and  taken 
outside  of  the  walla  of  the  fort    Ho  knelt  on  the 
■now  bealde  his  open  coffin,  said  farewell,  and 
Immediately  fell  back  plorood  bv  tbroo  bullets. 
Six  men  had  boon  detailed  to  do  the  shooting, 
but  all  were  partially  Intoxicated,  ao  that  their 
aim  had  not  boon  accurate,  and  the  poor  victim 


still  lived,  making  it  necessary  for  the  guards  to 
put  an  end  to  his  miseries  with  a  revolver.  To 
requests  that  the  body  might  be  given  up  for 
interment  in  one  of  the  cemeteries,  Riel  returned 
a  positive  refusal,  and  the  first  victim  of  the 
Northwest  rebellion  was  buried  inside  the  walls 
of  the  fort.  Riel  escaped  all  punishment  for  this 
act;  but  his  assistant,  Lepine,  was  tried  for  it  by 
the  Canadian  government,  and  condemned  to 
death.  His  sentence  was  commuted  by  the 
Governor  General,  however,  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, and  a  permanent  forfeiture  oi  his 
political  rights. 


THE  GYPSIES. 

Give  some  account  of  the  Rypsies-wha?1an?uage 
2omeerrom?ak'aild  WlWt  C0Untry  did  'm^pS* 

Answer.— The  gypsies  are  a  vagabond  people 
found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  arc 
themselves  ignorant  of  their  origin,  and  no  his- 
torical record  exists  of  their  earlier  migrations. 
So  there  are  different  theories  about  them  among 
writers.  Some  consider  that  they  came  originally 
from  Egypt— the  name  gypsy  is  simply  a  cor- 
ruption of  Egyptian— others  that  they  came  from 
Persia,  Arabia,  or  India  The  weight  of  evidence 
in  the  language,  physiognomy,  and  habits  of  this 
vagrant  people  is  in  favor  of  their  Indian  origin. 
There  is  to-day  a  wandering  tribe  in  Upper  India 
known  as  the  Zmgarro,  and  the  name  of  the  gyp- 
sies in  the  first  European  country  which  they 
visited  was  the  ZingarL  It  is  impossible  that 
this  similarity  of  names  should  be  a  chance  co- 
incidence. Further,  the  first  appearance  of  the 
gypsies  in  Europe  occurred  when  the  Mongol 
conqueror,  Timour,  was  laying  waste  the  fruitful 
countries  of  Southern  Asia,  and  marking  the  trail 
over  which  his  army  passed  with  rivers  of  hu- 
man blood.  Over  90,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  slaughtered  in  the  province  of  Bagdad ; 
100,000  between  the  Indus  and  Delhi.  The  Zin- 
garro.  the  tramps  of  Oriental  sooiety,  the  poorer 
classes,  who  had  no  possessions  to  exolte  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  invaders,  fled  in  bands  to  the  west- 
ward, while  the  oonquering  party  marched  toward 
the  east  The  first  bands  of  these  people  came  to 
Italy  in  the  first  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  1422  there  were  about  1 4,000  of  them  In  that 
country.  They  made  their  first  appearance  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Danube  in  1417.  Aug.  17, 
1427,  a  band  of  them  oame  to  Paris.  They 
had  caught  enough  of  European  speech  to 
make  themselves  understood,  and  claimed 
to  be  Christians  who  had  been  driven 
from  Egypt  by  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens. 
The  Purlslans  were  disposed  to  receive  them  hos- 
pitably, but  as  thev  proved  to  be  great  thieves 
they  were  soon  after  oxDollea  from  the  city.  They 
continued,  however,  to  wander  in  Frauoe,  and 
other  bands  joined  them.  They  appeared  la 
England  about  1506,  and  In  Sweden  la 
1514.  Wherever  they  went  they  pretended  to 
the  arts  of  palmistry  and  fortune-telling  to  get 
hotter  opportunities  to  carry  on  their  thieving 
practices.  Spain  baulshod  them  in  1492,  and  a 
oentury  later  renewed  the  decree  strenuously.  Ia 
England  thoy   wore  exlloil   by  special  proola- 
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aaation  by  Henry  VIII.  and  also  by  Elizabeth. 
Italy,  Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Holland  also  took 
measures  against  them.  In  Sootland  they  were 
treated  kindly,  and  efforts  were  made  to  civilize 
them,  though  without  much  success.  Germany 
also  made  like  efforts,  and  so  did  Austria,  bat 
these  have  only  proved  successful  since  Joseph 
H.  of  the  latter  country,  in  1782,  made  and  en- 
forced severe  laws  against  vagrants.  There 
are  about  700,000  gypsies  in  Europe, 
the  most  of  them  being  in  Southern 
Russia,  the  Danubian  provinces,  Austro-Hun- 
gary.  and  Spain.  The  severe  laws  against  them 
have  generally  been  repealed.  The  gypsies  have 
intermarried  but  little  with  other  races,  and  the 
proximity  of  civilized  races  for  four  centuries 
and  more  has  made  but  little  impression  on  their 
original  barbarity.  The  language  of  the  gypsies, 
though  everywhere  preserving  forms  of  an  un- 
mistakably Indian  origin,  differs  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  as  these  people  are  very  much 
Inclined  to  incorporate  words  of  other  tongues 
with  their  own. 

MAKBLEHEAD. 

Homewood,  Kan. 
I  have  seen  the  town  of  Marbiehead,  Mass.,  spoken 
■of  as  "a  town  that  has  no  boys."   What  does  this 
mean?  Elmer  Dean. 

Answer.—  Marbiehead  is  a  port  on  the  shores  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  about  twelve  miles  northeast 
Of  Boston.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1649, 
and  for  nearly  200  years  was  noted  for  its  im- 
portant fishery  trade.  Within  the  past  half- 
century  it  has  been  transformed  into  a  great 
center  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  It 
is  said,  though  we  can  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  that  the  boys  of  Marbiehead  all 
run  awav  to  sea  to  escape  the  necessity  of  being 
set  to  work  in  the  factories.  This  explains  the 
reference  to  it  as  "a  town  with  no  boys,"  which 
is  only  true,  of  course,  in  a  comparative 
sense.  That  the  men  and  boys  of  the 
town  are  imbued  with  an  exceptionally 
adventurous  spirit,  is  shown  by  the  part  they 
have  taken  in  the  wars  of  the  country.  Marble- 
head,  with  a  population  of  less  than  5,000.  sent 
over  1,000  men  to  the  field  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  when  the  war  was  over  there 
were  600  widows  and  1,000  fatherless  children  in 
the  town.  During  the  war  of  1812  the  frigate 
Constitution  was  chiefly  manned  by  men  from 
Marbiehead,  and  the  town  also  sent  out  a  number 
of  privateers,  and  at  the  time  peace  was  declared 
over  500  Marbiehead  citizens  were  held  in  En- 
gland as  prisoners  of  war.  In  the  civil  war  it  was 
the  first  town  to  send  troops  to  Boston— April  16, 
1861,— and  during  the  conflict  it  furnished  1,440 
men  to  the  army,  which  was  over  one-seventh  ot 
its  entire  population.  The  town  has  now  about 
7,400  inhabitants. 

THE  CONDENSER  IN  MARINE  ENGINES. 

_  Tama  City,  Iowa. 

Do  ocean  steamers  use  sea  water  in  their  boilers? 
How  is  the  deposit  of  salt  in  them  prevented? 

John  Ramspell. 

Answer.— Ab  it  would  be  altogether  impracti- 
cable for  a  steam  vessel  to  carry  a  supply  of  fresh 
water  for  the  use  of  its  boilers,  ocean  steamers 
must  make  use  of  sea  water.  As  this  water  can 
not  be  used  without  causing  a  saline  deposit  in 


the  boiler,  the  work  of  removing  this  incrusta- 
tion at  intervals  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
difficult  incidents  of  ocean  steam  navigation. 
This  difficulty  has  been  auite  obviated,  however, 
by  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  In 
the  modern  steam-engine— the  surface  condenser. 
In  this  instrument  the  steam  is  condensed  by 
contact  with  the  surface  of  a  great  number  of 
small  tubes,  through  which  a  current  of  sea 
water  is  kept  constantly  flowing.  The  condens- 
ing and  the  condensed  water  are  kept 
auite  separate,  the  former  being  re- 
turned to  the  sea  and  only  the  latter 
sent  into  the  hot  well.  The  boiler,  therefore,  is 
continually  fed  with  distilled  water,  and  several 
important  advantages  are  gained.  First,  the  loss 
of  fuel  consumed  in  "blowing  off"  the  water,  to 
keep  the  concentration  at  a  desired  point,  is  pre- 
vented, and  also  the  loss  due  to  the  slieht  con- 
ducting power  of  the  envelope  of  scale  which  at- 
taches to  all  heating  surfaces  of  boilers  using  sea 
water.  The  labor  of  scaling  and  cleaning  the 
salt  deposit  from  the  boilers  is  also  saved, 
their  durability  is  increased,  and  the  expense  of 
their  repairs  greatly  reduced.  Further,  by  the 
use  of  the  condenser,  a  much  greater  pressure  of 
steam  is  rendered  safe,  and  a  far  greater  expan- 
sion of  the  steam  made  possible. 

OBIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  TANKKE. 

Berlin,  Wis. 

How  did  the  word  Yankee  as  applied  to  ISew  Eng- 
enders originate ?  R.  N.  S. 

Answer.—  There  have  been  several  theories  ad- 
vanced as  to  the  origin  of  this  word.  According 
to  Thierry,  it  was  a  corruption  of  Jankin.a  dimin- 
utive of  Jonn,  which  was  a  nickname  given 
by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  New  York  to 
their  neighbors  in  the  Connecticut  settle- 
ments. Dr.  William  Gordon,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  the  American  war,  first  published  in  1789,  had 
another  theory.  He  said  that  it  was  a  cant  word 
in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  as  early  as  1713,  used  to 
denote  especial  excellence,  as  a  yankee  good 
horse,  yankee  good  cider,  etc.  He  supposed  that 
it  was  originally  a  by-word  in  the  college,  and 
being  taken  by  the  students  into  other  parts  of 
the  country,  gradually  obtained  general  currency 
in  New  England,  and  at  length  came  to  be  taken 
up  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  applied  to 
New  Englanders  as  a  term  of  slight  reproach. 
Still  another  origin  is  given  by  Aubury,  an  Eng- 
lish writer,  who  says:  "It  is  derived  from  a  Cher- 
okee word— eankke — which  signifies  coward  and 
slave.  This  epithet  was  bestowed  on  the  inhab- 
itants of  New  England  by  the  Virginians  for  not 
assisting  them  in  a  war  with  the  Cherokees,  and 
they  have  always  been  held  in  derision  by  it  "But 
the  most  probable  theory  is  that  advanced  by 
Mr.  Heckewelder,  that  the  Indians,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  pronounoe  the  word  English,  or  Anglais, 
made  it  Yengees,  or  Yangees,  and  this  originated 
the  term.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  was 
given  by  the  Indians  to  the  English  colonists; 
from  them  it  was  adopted  by  the  British,  who  ap- 
plied it  generally  to  New  Englanders  only.  Eu- 
ropeans subsequently  applied  it  to  all  natives  of 
the  United  States,  and  during  the  war  the  South- 
erners dubbed  all  inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
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States  by  the  epithet,  but  it  should  properly  be 
confined  solely  to  native  New  Enelanders. 

MARY  ANDERSON. 

Blukt,  D.  T. 

CHre  a  sketch  of  Mary  Anderson,  the  American 

Readeb. 


Answer.-— Mary  Anderson  was  born  at  Sacra- 
mento, CaL,  July  28,  1859.  When  she  was  about 
3  years  old  her  father  was  killed  in  battle.  Her 
mother  subsequently  married  Dr.  Hamilton  Grif- 
fin, a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army;  and  a 
resident  of  Louisville,  Ky.  At  the  age  of  13  Miss 
Anderson  began  to  prepare  herself  for  the  stage, 
under  the  tuition  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  and 
Nov.  27,  1875,  she  made  her  first  appearance  at 
Macauley's  Theatt^  Louisville,  in  the  character 
of  Juliet.  Her  success  was  so  marked  that  in  the 
following  February  she  was  engaged  to  play  a 
week  at  the  same  theater,  appearing  as  Juliet, 
Bianca  in  "Fazio,"  and  Julia  in  the  "Hunch- 
back" In  March  she  played  Pauline  at  St.  Louis, 
ana  Meg  Merrilies  at  New  Orleans.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  September,  1876,  and  at  Washington,  D. 
C„  at  the  National  Theater,  Jan.  5,  1877.  In  the 
season  of  1877-78  she  made  her  debut  in  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  and  New  York,  and  Sept.  1, 
1883,  at  the  Lyceum  Theater,  London. 

WEDDING  ANNIVERSARIES. 

Lenox,  Iowa. 

What  is  the  origin  of  tin,  china,  silver,  etc.,  wed- 
dings? W.  F.  Waight. 

Answer.  —Among  medieval  Germans,  if  a  mar- 
ried couple  lived  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  their  wedding,  the  wife  was  pre- 
sented by  her  friends  and  neighbors  with  a  sil- 
ver wreath.  This  was  partly  in  congratulation 
of  the  good  fortune  that  had  prolonged  the  lives 
of  the  couple  so  many  years,  and  partly  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  pair  must  have  known 
a  fairly  harmonious  existence,  or  one  or  the  other 
would  have  been  long  before  worried  into  the  grave. 
In  agreement  with  the  old  idea  that  the  harmony  of 
the  household  depended  mainly  upon  the  wife 
she  received  the  reward.  On  the  celebration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  the  good  wife  received 
a  wreath  of  gold.  Thus  these  anniversaries  came 
to  be  known  as  the  silver  wedding-day  and  the 
golden  wedding-day.  The  tin,  china,  and  other 
anniversaries  are  a  later  innovation,  adopted,  ap- 
parently, in  imitation  of  the  others,  but  with 
purely  arbitrary  signification. 

ELIZABETH  AKERS  ALLEN. 

Ran  Wino,  Minn. 
Give  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
A  Kern  Allen.  Is  she  stld  writing?  When  did  she  write 
the  poem,  "Rock  Me  to  bleep,  Mother?"  C. 

A/tnwer.—  Mrs.  Allen,  whoso  maiden  name  was 
Elizabeth  Ann  Chase,  was  born  at  Strong,  Me., 
Oct.  9,  1832.  She  showed  much  talent  even 
while  a  girl,  and  was  mucn  admired  for  her  brill- 
iant conversational  powers  and  her  beauty.  At 
the  age  of  1  b  sho  was  married  to  Paul  Akers,  the 
noted  sculptor,  and  went  to  live  at  Philadelphia. 
In  that  city  Mr.  Alters  died  In  May,  lbOl,  less 
than  a  year  after  their  marriage  It  was  within 
two  or  three  years  after  this  that  his  widow  wrote 
the  poem  "Rock  Mo  to  Bleep,  Mother,"  which 
was  the  first  of  her  writings  to  bring  her  Into 
general     not  loo,     though      sho      hnd  con- 


tributed not  a  little  to  magazine 
literature  previously  under  the  nom  do 
plume  of  Florence  Percy.  In  1866  a  volume 
of  her  poems  was  issued  by  a  Boston  publishing 
house.  About  this  time,  or  shortly  after,  Mr*. 
Akers  was  again  married  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Allen,  of 
New  York  She  still  contributes  occasionally  to 
periodical  literature. 

THE  CANADIAN  FISHERY  AWARD. 

Answer.— This  award  was  made  in  December, 
1877,  by  a  commission  appointed  to  determine 
the  money  value  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the 
Canadian  and  United  States  fishermen,  under  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  over  and  above  the  rights 
previously  allowed  them.  The  rights  given  by 
this  treaty  to  the  Americans  were  pennies. on  for  a 
term  of  two  years  to  fish  inside  of  a  line  three 
miles  from  the  shore  on  the  Canada  coast;  and  to 
the  Canadians,  permission  to  ship  fish,  fish-oil, 
etc.,  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  The  commission  was 
to  set  values  upon  these  respective  privileges 
and  then  to  subtraot  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
award  the  balance  to  the  country  giving  the 
most  and  receiving  the  least  in  return.  This 
commission  awarded  Great  Britain  $5,500,000, 
on  the  ground  that  the  privileges  given  to  the 
Americans  were  worth  so  much  more  than  those 
granted  to  the  Canadians.  This  sum  the  United 
States  paid,  but  under  protest,  as  it  was  re- 
garded as  an  exorbitant  price.  In  1880  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Youle  Hind,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  analyze  the  statistics  of  the  Canadian 
fish  trade  with  the  United  States,  reported  that 
those  statistics  on  which  the  award  of  1877  had 
been  based  had  been  deliberately  falsified  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canadian  government.  Professor 
Hind  reported  the  discrepancies  which  he  had 
discovered  to  the  Canadian  government,  but 
received  no  satisfaction.  He  then  gave  the  whole 
matter  to  the  press,  and  sent  a  report  of  the 
matter  to  the  British  and  also  to  the  United 
States  Government.  Great  Britain  refused  to 
look  into  the  matter,  the  Canadian  authorities 
deliberately  ignored  it,  and  when  the  affair  was 
brought  before  Congress  in  a  resolution  it  was 
promptly  tabled.  No  attention  has  been  given  to 
it  since,  but  the  ten  years  covered  by  the  treaty 
of  Washington  expired  July,  1885. 

THE  POPES  OP  ROME. 

Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  a  complohfhst  ?f  'tie 
Roman  Catholic  Pontiffs,  Jroua  the  origin  of  that 
church  down  to  the  present  time,  together  with  the 
dates  of  their  succession  and  death  ?     Q.  H.  Vanok. 

Answer.—  The  list  appended  gives  the  succes- 
sion of  the  pontiffs  as  accepted  by  the  Roman 
Churoh  and  recorded  in  its  registers.  The  popes 
were  at  first,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  bishops 
of  Rome  simply,  seeking  for,  or  claiming,  no  au- 
thority outside  of  their  own  diooeso.  The  wealth 
and  polltloal  influence  of  the  Churoh  at  Rom* 
naturally  gave  to  the  bishop  of  that  city  a  special 
prominence  In  the  councils  of  the  early 
ohurcb.  and  also  made  the  office  one  much  sought 
after.    But  not  until  the  third  century  do  wo  11  ud 
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the  Incumbent  of  this  office  claiming  authority 

OTer  bis  brother  bishops,  or  assuming  the  title  of 

Pope,  or  father.   The  office  of  pontiff  has  been 

filled  from  the  earliest  times  by  election,  till  the 

tenth  century  by  the  clerey  and  people  of  Rome, 

and  since  that  time  by  the  College  of  Cardinals. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  held  by  persons  of  widely 

different  nativity  and  antecedents. 

Term  of  Term  of 

Name  of  Pope.  Pontificate 


Bt. Peter..  :   41- 

Linus   ..   .  67- 

Oletus   79- 

Clement  1   91- 

Evaristus   100- 

AJexander   109- 

Sixtus  1   119- 

Telesphorus   128- 

^ginus   138- 


Name  of  Pope.  Pontificate 

67  Stephen  III          752-  757 

79  Paul  1   757-  767 

91  Constantino  II...  767-  768 

1U0  Stephen  IV          768-  772 

109  Adrian  1   772-  795 

119  Leo  IH   795-  816 

126  Stephen  V   816-  817 

137  Pascal  1   817-  824 

Hyginus   138-  142  EugeniusII          824-  827 

Pius  1   142-  156!Vaientinus   827-  — 

Anicetus   157-  167  Gregory  IV   827-  844 

Boter   168-  176,Sergms  II   844-  847 

Eeutherius          177-  189|Leo  IV   847-  855 

Victor  1   190-  202  Benedict  HI         855-  808 

Zephyrinus          202-  217  Nicholas  1   858-  867 

CaaxtusI   218-  222  Adrian  11   867- 

Urbanus  I   222-  223'john  Vill   872- 

Pontianus.   230-  235|Marmus  1   882- 

Anterus   235-  236|  Adrian  III   884- 

Fabianus   236-  250  Stephen  VI   885- 

Cornelius   251-  252!Formosus   891- 

Lucius   252-  253'Boniface  VI   896- 

Btephanus   253-  257|Stephen  VII          896-  897 

'257-  SnS  Rnmanns   897-   


872 

882 
884 
885 
891 
896 


Bixtus  II   257 

Dionysius   259- 

Felix  1   269 

Eutychianus         275-  283 

Caius   283-  296 

Marcellinus          296-  304 

Marcellus   3o7-  309 

Eusebius   309-   

Melchiades   3J0-  314 

Sdvester   314-  335 

arcus   336-  337 

Julius   337-  352 

Liberius   352-  356 

Damasus   366-  384 

Siricius   384-  398 

Anastasius   398-  402 

Innocent  1   402-  41 


268Theouoru&II....  897-   

274  John  IX   «98-  900 

Benedict  IV,....  900-  903 

LeoV   903-   

Christopher          903-  904 

Sergius  III   904-  911 

Anastasius  III.,.  911-  913 

Lando   913-  914 

John  X   914-  928 

Leo  VI   928-  929 

Stephen  VIII         929-  931 

John  XI   931.  936 

Leo  Vn   936-  939 

Stephen  IX....     939-  942 

Marinus  U   942- 

AgapetusII   946- 


Zosimus   417-  418  John  XII   955 

Boniface  1   418-  422  Leo  VIII   963- 

Ceiestine  1   422-  432j  Benedict  V   964- 

Sixtuslu.   432-  4401 John  XIII   965- 

Leo  1   440-  461  Benedict  VI   972  

Hilary   461-  468  Doranus  IL    974  

Simplicius   468-  483  Benedict  VH        974-  983 

Felix  J II   483-  492! John  XIV   983  "' 


946 
955 
963 
964 
965 
972 


Gelasius   492-  496 

Anastasius  II....  496-  498 

Bymmachus          498-  514 

Hormisdas  514-  523 

John  1   523-  526 

Felix  IV   526  530 

Boniface  II   530-  533 

John  II   533-  535 

Agapetus  1   53 

8ilverius...t 

Vigilius   538 

Pela^ius  1   555- 

JohnHI   560- 

Benedictl   574- 

PelasiusII   578- 

Gregoryl   590- 

Babine   604- 

tonifacelll   607- 
onitacelV   608- 

Deusdedit   615- 

Boniface  V   619 


Term  of 
Name  of  Pope.  Pontificate 

Urban  IV  1261-1264 

Clement  IV  1264-1268 

Gregory  X  1271-1276 

Innocent  V   1276  

Adrian  V  1276  

Vice  d  ominus. .  ..127  6  — — 

John  XXI  1276-1277 

Nicholas  IH  1277-1280 

Martin  IV  1281-1285 

Honorius  IV  1285-1287 

Nicholas  IV  1288-1292 

Ceiestine  V.   1294  

Boniface  VHI.. . .  1294-1303 

Benedict  XI  1303-1304 

Clement  V  1305-1314 

John  XXII  1316-1334 

Benedict  XII. ...1334-1342 

Clement  VI  1342-1352 

Innocent  VI  1352-1362 

Urban  V  1362-1370 

Gregory  XI  1370-1378 

Urban  VI....  1378-1387 

Boniface  IX  1389-1404 

Innocent  VII..  ..1404-1406 

Gregory  XII  1406-1409 

Alexander  V  1409-1410 

John  XXIII  1410-1415 

Martin  V  1417-1431 

Eugene  IV  1431-1447 

Nicholas  V  1447-1455 

Calixtus  ILL  1455-1458 

Plus  II  1458-1464 

Paul  II  1464-1471 

SixtusIV  1471-1484 

Innocent  VIII.  ..1484-1492 
Alexander  VI.... 1492-1563 

Pius  III  1503— 

Julius  II  1503-1513 

LeoX  1513-1521 


Boniface  VII         984-  985 

John  XVI   985-  996 

Gregory  V   996-  999 

Sylvester  II   999-1003 

John  XVII  1003  

John  XVIII  1003-1009 

Sergius  IV  1Q09-1012 

Benedict  VIII.. ..  101 2-1024 

.   John  XIX  1024-1033 

536-  538  Benedict  IX  1033-1045 

"    555iGregory  VI  1045-1046 

560  Clement  II  1046-1047 

573Damasus  U  1048  

578|LeoIX  1048-1054 

590  Victor  II  1055-1057 

604:Stephen  X  1057-1058 

606  Benedict  X  1058-1059 

 Nicholas  II  1059-1061 

61oiAlexander  II  1061-1073 

618!GreKoryVn  1073-1085 

625lVictor  III  1086-1087 

Honorius   625-  63S|Urban  II  1088-1099 

Severinua           .  640-  Pascal  II   1099-1118 

John  IV   640-  642Gelasius  II  1118-1119 

Theodore  1   642-  649  Calixtus  II  1119-1124 

Martin   649-  654  Honorius  II  1124-1130 

Eugenius  1   654-  657  lnnocent  II.  ...1130-1138 

Vitahanus   657-  672|Celestine  II  1143-1144 

Adeod.itus   672-  676!Lucius  II. . . .  1144-1145 

Pomnus   676-  678  Eugenius  III  1145-1153 

Agathoc   678-  68l  Anastasius  IV...  1153-1154 


Leon   682-  683 

Benedict  II   ....  684-   

John  V   685-  <  86 

Conon   686-  687 

8en,'ius  1   687-  701 

John  VI   701-  705 

John  VH   705-  707 

Bisinnius   708-   

Constantino  I....  708-  715 


Adrian  IV  1154-1149 

Alexander  III. ...  1 1 59- 1 181 

Lucius  m  1181-1185 

Urban  III  1185-1187 

Gregory  VLU  1187  

Clement  III  1187-1191 

Ceiestine  HI.. ..1191-1198 

Innocent  III  11 9S-121 6 

Honorius  m....  1216- 1227 
1227-1241 


Gregory  II   715-  731 'Gregory  IX 

Gregory  III          731-  741|Celestine  IV  124!  

Zacharias   741-  752;Innocent  IV  1243-1254 

Stephen  H   752-   'Alexander  IV....  1254-1261 


Term  of 
Name  of  Pop*  Pontificate 

Adrian  VI  1522-1623 

Clement  VII  1523-1684 

Paul  m  1534-164$ 

Julius  HI  1650-1665 

Marcellus  II  1655—— 

Paul  IV  1555-1559 

Pius  IV  1559-1565 

PiusV  1566-1572 

Gregory  XIII....  1672-1585 

Sixtus  V  1585-1599 

Urban  VII   1590  

Gregory  XIV  1590-1691 

Innocent  IX  1591—— 

Clement  VIII....  1592- 1605 

Leo  XI.  1605  

Paul  V  1605-1621 

GregoryXV  1621  1623 

Urban  VIII  1623-1644 

Innocent  X  1644-1655 

Alexander  VII. . .  1655-1667 

Clement  IX  1667-1669 

Clement  X  1670-1676 

Innocent  XI  1676-1689 

Alexander  VHI. .  1 689-1691 
Innocent  XU.... 1691-1700 

Clement  XI  1700-1721 

Innocent  XIIl.... 1721-1724 
Benedict  Xin. ..  1724-1730 

Clement  XII  1730-1740 

Benedict  XIV. ...  1740-1758 
Clement  Xin.... '.758-1769 
Clement  XIV. ...1769-1774 

Pius  VI  1775-1799 

Pius  Vn....,  1800-1823 

Leo  XII  1823-1829 

Pius  VIII  1829-1830 

Gregory  XVI  1831-1846 

Pius  IX  1846-1877 

Leo  XIU  1877— 

The  longest  pontificate  in  the  list  is  that  of  Pius 
IX,  thirty-one  years;  the  shortest  that  ot 
Vicedominus,  who  died  the  next  day  after 
his  consecration.  The  average  term  for  the 
entire  'list  is  a  little  more  than  seven  years. 
It  will  be  noted  that  there  have  been  sev- 
eral intervals  when  the  See  was  vacant  for  a 
time,  also  that  the  numbers  of  the  pontiffs  are 
not  always  consecutive.  The  importance  of  the 
office,  especially  during  the  middle  ages,  ren- 
dered it  much  sought  for,  and  the  fierce  strug- 
gles of  its  aspirants  led  to  frequent  instances  of 
disputed  elections,  with  the  result  either  of  no 
Pope  at  all  for  a  time,  or  of  rival  Popes,  each 
claiming  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  See. 
Those  not  regularly  elected  were  known  as  anti- 
popes,  but  it  sometimes  happened  that  an  anti- 
pope  succeeded  in  holding  the  papal  chair  for  a 
time,  and  his  name  was  therefore  duly  inscribed 
upon  the  pontifical  register  of  the  churoh. 
Others,  merely  heading  a  turbulent  faction,  ob- 
tained no  such  recognition,  and  if  these  pre- 
tenders assumed  a  papal  title,  as  Felix  IL,  suob 
title  was  dropped  from  the  sacred  register,  and 
the  next  of  the  name  was  known  as  Felix  IIL 


LIBATIONS. 

_  Chicago. 

From  what  did  the  practice  of  spilling  the  first  few 
drops  of  wine  from  a  bottle  on  the  floor  "for  the 
fairies"  originate?  A  Lover  of  Folklore. 

Answer.— This  is  a  survival  of  the  very  an- 
cient custom  of  pouring  out  wine  before  the 
goas  as  an  act  of  homage  or  worship,  a 
custom  nearlv  identical  with  the  drink-offer- 
ing of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Nearly  all  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  accompanied  with  libations, 
wine  being  poured  over  them.  Libations  always 
accompanied  a  sacrifice  which  was  offered  to  seal 
a  treaty  with  another  nation,  and  were  evidently 
an  essential  part  of  the  solemnity,  as  the  Greek 
wora  for  libation  (spondai)  and  that  for  a  treat* 
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(spondee)  have  obviously  an  identical  origin. 
But  libations  were  also  made  independent  of 
sacrifices,  as  before  solemn  prayers,  ana  on 
many  occasions  of  public  and  private  life,  as  be- 
fore drinking  at  meals  and  the  like.  With  the 
Romans  the  libation  was  a  sort  of  "grace  before 
Bieat,"  as  before  eaoh  meal  they  made  an  offer- 
ing of  this  kind  to  the  lares,  or  household  gods. 
Libations  usually  consisted  of  unmixed  wine, 
but  milk  or  honey  diluted  with  water- was  also 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  household  libation  is 
distinctly  heathen  in  its  origin,  as  the  Hebrews 
never  offered  the  drink- offering  separate  from  the 
sacrifice. 

GOVEBNMENT  OF  INDIAN  TERRITORY, 

Logan.  Kan. 

Tell  us  about  the  management  and  government  ot 
Indian  Territory.  What  difference  exists  between  it 
and  the  other  Territories?  Toubist, 

Answer.— The  Indian  Territory  has  no  terri- 
torial government.  The  various  Indian  tribes  in 
the  Territory  have  been  settled  on  separate  re- 
servations, and  each  tribe  has  its  own  internal 
government.  There  are  eleven  Indian  agencies 
in  the  Territory,  where  all  aifairs  concerning  the 
United  States  and  the  Indians  are  settled  by  offi- 
cials appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  There  is  also  a  Superintend- 
ent of  Indian  Affairs  appointed,  to  supervise  the 
agents.  The  question  of  a  central  government 
for  this  Territory  has  been  much  discussed,  both 
in  Coneress  and  among  the  Indians  themselves. 
In  1870  there  was  a  general  council  anions  the 
Indians  held  at  Ocmulgee,  and  a  State  constitu- 
tion was  formed  on  the  model  of  other  State 
governments,  but  there  was  much  objection  to  it 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  tribes  and  it  was 
given  up.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stages 
Courts  for  the  West  District  of  Arkansas  extends 
over  the  Territory  in  civil  actions  where  a  white 
man  is  a  party,  in  case  of  crimes  committed  by 
or  upon  a  white  man,  and  in  proceedings  for  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  regulating  trade  or  intercourse 
With  the  Indians. 

THE  TROJAN  WAR.  . 

NOBMAL,  111. 

Give  a  short  history  of  the  Trojan  War. 

G.  N.  Snapp. 

Answer.- The  legend  of  the  Trojan  war  places 
Its  date  at  about  1194—1184  B.  C.  Hies,  or 
Troy,  was  the  capital  of  a  strong  empire,  Grecian 
in  race  and  language,  which  had  grown  up  in 
Asia  Minor  along  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont. 
According  to  the  traditions,  Paris,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Priam,  King  of  Troy,  visited  the  Spartan  King 
Menelaus,  and  shamefully  requited  his  hospital- 
ity by  enticing  away  his  wife,  Helen,  famous  for 
her  rare  beauty.  At  the  call  of  Menelaus,  all  the 
heroes  of  Greece  flew  to  arms  to  avenge  this 
wrong.  A  host  of  100,000  warriors  was  soon 
gathered,  among  whom  were  Achilles,  Ulysses, 
Ajaz,  and  Diomed,  the  bravest  heroes 
Jn  Hollas,  and  Agamemnon,  the  "King  of 
Men,"  who,  as  brother  of  Menelaus,  was  chosen 
to  lead  the  expedition.  Twelve  hundred  galleys 
bore  the  gathered  clans  from  Greece  aoross  the 
J2goan  Soa  to  the  Trojan  shores.  For  ten  years 
the  Grecians  b'-siogod  the  cltv  of  Priam.  On  tho 
plain  i  OUttlda  i  h  walls   tho   warriors  of  tho  two 


armies  fought  in  general  battle,  or  in  single  com- 
bat. Homer  has  immortalized  these  encounters 
in  the  most  thrilling  battle  eoic  ever  written-the 
Iliad.  At  last  the  city  is  taken  by  means  of  a  de- 
vice of  the  "crafty  Ulysses."  Upon  the  plain  in 
Bight  of  the  city  the  Greeks  build  the  statu©  of 
an  immense  wooden  horse,  within  whose  hollow 
body  they  conceal  several  of  their  warriors.  Then 
the  whole  Grecian  army  retire  to  the  ships,  as 
though  giving  up  the  siege  in  despair.  The  Tro- 
jans come  out  on  the  plain  and  gaze  at  the 
wooden  image  in  wonder.  They  believe  that  it 
has  been  made  by  the  Greeks  as  a 
propitiatory  offering  to  the  gods,  and  there- 
fore they  bear  it  within  the  walls  of  Troy.  At 
night  the  concealed  Greeks  issue  from  the  horse, 
open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  waiting  army 
without,  and  Troy  is  sacked  and  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  old  Kine,  Priam,  and  all  his  sons, 
are  killed.  The  only  ones  who  escape  the  general 
slaughter  are  ^Sneas,  his  old  father  Anchises, 
and  a  few  devoted  followers.  These,  after  long 
wanderings  by  land  and  sea,  settle  on  the  shores 
of  Etruria  in  Italy.  This  great  Grecian  legend 
has  undoubtedly  an  historical  kernel  in  the  fact 
of  the  destruction  of  Troy  by  a  Grecian  military 
expedition.  The  interesting  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Schliemann  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy  show  that 
the  story  of  the  siege,  as  told  by  the  poets,  is 
probably  far  more  correct  in  many  particulars 
than  was  once  believed.  But  much  of  it  is  mere 
poetical  embellishment.  Yet  to  separate  the  faot 
wholly  from  the  fiction  is  a  task  for  which  no 
historical  critic  has  now  sufficient  knowledge. 

the  great  dictionary. 

.......         .  Bush  null.  111. 

I  mink  it  was  about  five  years  ago  that  I  saw  men- 
tion of  a  new  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  to 
be  published  under  the  direction  of  the  London 
Philological  Society.  Tell  us  somethine  about  this, 
if  it  has  yet  been  published,  etc.        An  Inquibeb. 

Answer.—  The  first  suggestion  of  this  great 
dictionary  originated  with  a  paper  read  before 
the  London  Philological  Society,  in  1857,  by 
Dean  Trench,  entitled  "Some  Deficiencies  in 
Our  English  Dictionaries."  The  society  imme- 
diately took  the  matter  under  consideration,  and 
in  January,  1859,  published  a  prospectus  of  the 
proposed  work  Their  plan  was  to  make  a  lexi- 
con whicb  should  contain  every  word  ever  used 
in  English  literature,  and  they  called  upon  stu- 
dents of  the  language  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica to  help  them  in  collecting  material 
for  the  work  The  general  editorship  of  the 
work  was  given  to  Mr.  Herbert  Coleridge, 
but  his  death  a  few  years  later  was  a  great  draw- 
back to  the  undertaking.  Another  editor  was 
appointed,  but  little  was  done  save  to  amass 
material  until  1876,  when  Dr.  Murray,  an  Eng- 
lish philologist  of  high  repute,  was  chosen  to 
supervise  ihe  work  He  entered  upon  it  with 
much  enthusiasm,  and  immediately  sent  out  an 
appeal  to  teachers  in  all  English  and  Amerloan 
colleges  for  co-operatlou  in  tho  work.  His  re- 
quest was  that  persons  interested  would  read 
one  or  more  books  of  some  author,  and  make 
notes  of  all  nuutual  words,  or  any  word  em- 
ployed In  a  somewhat  unusual  sense,  these  to  be 
written  on  slips  with  exemplifying  quotations 
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and  Best  to  bim.  Dr.  Murray  now  had  an  Iron 
building  erected  in  his  garden,  fitted  up  with 
shelves,  and  over  1,000  pigeon-holes.  Here, 
with  fonr  assistants,  he  began  the  work  of  sort- 
ing the  immense  amount  of  material  sent  to  him. 
The  enthusiasm  of  those  outside  persons 
who  had  undertaken  to  read  for  him 
was  so  great  that  in  a  number 
of  Instances  a  single  individual  has  sent 
in  12,000  or  15,000  slips.  He  has  derived,  he 
says,  very  great  assistance  in  this  line  from 
American  teachers  and  students.  The  contract 
for  the  printing  of  the  work  was  made  with  the 
Clarendon  Press,  at  Oxford,  in  1879,  and  in  1881 
type-setting  on  the  work  was  begun.  In  1883, 
the  first  cart  of  the  book  was  sent  from  the  press ; 
in  1885,  the  second  part.  These  contain  about 
250  pp.  each,  and  together  bring  the  lexicon  up 
to  the  word  Battening.  It  is  thought  that  the 
work  will  contain  about  twenty-four  such 
parts.  Their  price  is  14  shillings  ($a50) 
each.  For  every  word  a  complete  history  is 
given,  its  earliest  forms,  all  its  derivations, 
its  derived  meanings,  with  quotations  and  ex- 
amples to  illustrate,  with  all  possible  combina- 
tions. It  is  a  work  for  scholars  only,  being  far 
too  bulky  and  costly  for  general  readers.  It  is 
thought  that  the  entire  work  will  be  completed 
about  1892.  and  that  it  will  cover  more  than 
8,000  quarto  pages.  This  will  be  over  four  times 
as  large  as  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  and 
twice  as  large  as  Littre's  great  French  Dictionary, 
hitherto  the  largest  lexicon  in  existence. 


SNAP  DBAOON. 
A  correspondent  of  Our  Curiosity  Shop  in- 
quired some  time  since  concerning  the  game  of 
snap  dragon.  This  old  sport  is  still  a  familiar 
one  at  the  Christmas  holidays  in  England,  but  is 
scarcely  known  in  this  country.  A  quantity  of 
raisins  are  deposited  in  a  large  dish  (the  broader 
and  shallower  this  is  the  better)  and  brandy  or 
some  other  spirit  Is  poured  over  the 
fruit  and  set  on  fire.  The  bystand- 
ers now  endeavor.  by  turns,  to  seize 
a  raisin  by  thrusting  their  hands  through  the 
flames;  and  as  this  is  a  rather  difficult  feat, 
requiring  both  fearlessness  and  quickness  in 
movement,  the  game  is  quite  an  exciting  one, 
and  muoh  laughter  is  occasioned  by  the  many 
unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  participants.  While 
the  game  is  going  on  it  is  usual  to  extinguish 
all  the  lights  In  the  room,  so  that  the  lurid 
glare  from  the  flaming  spirits  may  give  a  weird- 
like effect  to  the  scene.  Some  antiquarians  think 
that  this  game  is  a  survival  of  the  "ordeal  by 
tire"  of  the  middle  ages,  while  others  find  in 
it  a  trace  of  the  still  older  customs  of  fire-wor- 
ship among  the  Druids. 

THE  TERM  "CHESTNUT." 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  term  "ohestnutf 9^iaxao' 

Inquires. 

Answer.—  The  term  "chestnut"  in  its  latest 
use  applies  to  stale  jokes,  twice-told  tales,  and, 
generally,  to  whatever  is  especially  trite.  It 
originated  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  used,  pre- 
viously. In  connection  with  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theater  of  that  city.  If  the  remark,  witticism,  or 


story  was  musty  with  age  it  was  said  to  be  old- 
enough  to  be  got  off  at  that  theater.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theater  entertainments  was  so  well  known  in 
Philadelphia  that  the  word  "chestnut"  very 
readily  came  to  have  its  present  slang  meaning  in 
that  city,  and  from  there  it  worked  itself  out  un- 
til it  has  come  to  be  National. 

ILLITERACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mt.  Auburn,  Neb. 
What  percentage  of  the  voters  in  the  United  States, 
under  21  years  of  age,  Is  illiterate? 

Walter  Crow. 

Answer.—  In  the  subjoined  table  there  appears, 
according  to  the  census  and  Presidential  vote  of 
1880,  the  names  of  the  several  States,  the  num- 
ber of  white  and  colored  male  persons  unable  to 
write  in  the  States,  with  the  vote  in  those  States 
for  President  and  Vice  President  the  same  year: 


Ala.... 
Ark.... 
Cal.... 
Col.... 
Conn.. 
Del.... 
Fla.... 

Ga  

Ill  

Ind.... 

Iowa. . 

Kan... 

Ky.... 

La .... 

Maine. 

Md.... 

Mass. 

Mich.. 

Minn.. 

Miss. .. 

Mo.... 

Neb.... 

Nev.... 

N.  H... 

N.  J.... 

N.  T... 

N.  0... 

Ohio... 

Oregon 

Penn.. 

R.  I... 

B.C.... 

Tenn.. 

Texas. 

Vt  

Va  

W  Va. 
Wis.... 


24,450,17.3 
21.349)15.7 


MALE  PERSONS  21 
YEARS  AND  OVER 
UNABLE  TO 
WRITE. 


12,615 
3,627 
9,501 
2,955 
4,706 
28.571 
44,536 
,757 
16,202 
7,998 
54.956 
16,377 
8,420 
15,152 
30,951 
26,330 
12.872 
12,473 
40,655 
8,836 
1,173 
5,264 


15.9021  5.5 
76.745  5.B 
4 

40,373  5 


1.669 
65,985 

7,157 
18,924 
46,948 

58,085 

6,731 
31,474 
19,055 
21.221 


34,300 


3,787 
19,110 
116,513 
5,271 
4,845 
1,009 
6,628 
43.177 
86,555 
144 
30,873 
ti41 
1,852 
864 


19,028 
256 
1,194 

42 
3,560 
4,521 
80,282 
7,041 
2,005 


73.- 
'25.2 
19. 
19.7 
50.2 
5 

81.2 
5 

40.5 
33.4 
52.2 
73.6 
.2 

21 
63.5 
15.8 
30.2 
5 

57.T 
30.8 
21.2 
17.7 

33.4 
22.5 
76.4 

3<!.4 
25.1 


.8*5(28,6 


98.010 
58,601 
59.669 
•82 
100.210 
8,830 
474 


TOTAL    VOTE  IN 
1880. 


56,178 
41,661 
80.S48 
27,450 
67,073 
14,150 
28,654 
52,648 
318.037 
282.164 
183.904 
121.520 
104,550 
87.994 
74,089 
78,515 
165.205 
185.190 
93,903 
34.854 
153,567 
54.979 
8,732 
44,852 
120.555 
555,544 
115,878 
375,048 
20,619 
444,704 
18,195 
58,071 
107,677 
57,845 
45,090 
84.020 
42,243 
144,397 


90.68T 
60,489 
80,426 
24,647 
64.417 
15.183 
27  964 
102.522 
277,321 
225,528 
105,845 
59.789 
147,999 
65,810 
65,171 
93,706 
111,960 
131,300 
53,815 
75,750 
208.609 
28.523 
9,611 
40,794 
122,565 
534.511 
124,204 
340,821 
19,948 
407.428 
10,779 
112,312 
128.191 
156.228 
18,181 
127,976 
57,891 
114,634 


4,642 
4.079 


481 
26.358 
12.9& 
32,82 
19,710 
11,499 
489 
4,408 
818 
4,548 
34,795 
3,467 
5.797 
35,045 


2,617 
12,873 
1, 
6,456 
249 
20,668 
236 
566 

5, 
27.405 
1,212 
189 
9,079 


194,327 
622,700 
146.608 
269,498 
1,542.189 
3.077,871 
1.978,301 
1,624,615 
996,098 
1,648,690 
989,946 
648,936 
934.948 
1,783,085 
1,636.987 
780,788 
1,131,597 
2.168.380 
452,408 
62.264 
346.981 
1.131.116 
5,082,871 
1.399.750 
3,198,062 
174.768 
4,882,801 
276,531 
995,577 
1,542,358 
1.591,749 


1,512,565 
618,457 
1,315.49? 


TWENTY- POUBTH  MICHIGAN  INFANTRY. 

Port  Atkinson.  Wis. 
_  Would  like  a  sketch  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Michigan 
Infantry.  Patron. 

Answer.—  The  Twenty-fourth  Michigan  Infan- 
try was  organized  at  Detroit  in  August,  1862, . 
under  Colonel  H.  A.  Morrow,  and  left  for  Wash- 
ington Aug.  29  with  1,027  men  and  officers.  It 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  Deo. 
13-14,  where  it  was  in  the  division  of  General 
Franklin  on  the  left  of  the  Union  line,  and  lost 
31  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Soon 
after  the  battle  the  regiment  went  into  winter 
quarters.  April  29  this  regiment,  with  the  Sixth 
Wisconsin,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Fits- 
Hugh  Crossing,  drove  the  rebels  from  their  rifle- 
pits,  and  took  103  prisoners,  with  a  loss  to  the 
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Twenty-fourth  of  25  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  regiment  was  in  reserve  at  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  but  at  Gettysburg  it 
was  at  the  front,  was  a  part  of  the  first  infantry 
force  under  fire,  and  lost  during  the  battle  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  394  officers  and 
men.  Going  back  into  Virginia  it  was  employed 
guarding  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad, 
and  was  at  the  battle  of  Mine  Run  Nov,  28.  Dec. 
24  it  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Culpeper.  Va. 
The  losses  of  the  regiment  for  the  year  1863  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  aggregated  415.  It 
was  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac in  the  following  year— the  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  eto. 
and  its  losses  in  that  campaign  were  86  killed  or 
died  of  wounds,  151  wounded,  and  73  prisoners. 
Feb.  11,  1865,  it  left  Petersburg  for  Springfield, 
HI.  It  was  one  of  the  escort  regiments  at  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  funeral,  and  went  to  Detroit  for 
final  discharge  April  30,  1865. 

K0BTY-8EVENTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

MT.  AYB,  Iowa, 
(rive  a  brief  history  of  the  Forty-seventh  Illinois 
Infantry.  Co.  G.  and  B. 

A  resteer.—  The  Forty-seventh  Illinois  Regiment 
was  organised  at  Peoria,  111.,  and  was  mustered 
in  Aug.  16,  1861,  Colonel  John  Byrnes  com- 
manding. It  left  Peoria  for  St.  Louis 
Sept.  23,  went  to  Jefferson  City  Oct.  9, 
and  was  engaged  at  post  duties  till  Feb.  18, 
1862,  when  it  joined  General  Pope's  command, 
taking  part  in  the  movement  on  New  Madrid  and 
Island  No.  10.  April  22,  it  went  to  Hamburg 
Landing,  and  May  9  was  at  the  battle  of  Farm- 
ing ton,  where  its  lieutenant  colonel.  Miles,  was 
killed.  It^  was  at  the  battle  of  Iuka  Sept.  19, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Corinth  Oct.  3  and  4.  In  this 
latter  engagement  it  lost  thirty  killed  and  over 
100  wounded.  During  the  following  winter  the 
regiment  was  employed  in  guarding  railroads, 
and  Marcli  12,  1863,  it  joined  cue  expedition 
against  Vicksburg.  May  14  it.  assisted  in  the 
capture  or  Jackson.  Miss.,  and  there  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cromwell  was  killed.  Becoming  separ- 
ated from  the  regiment  he  was  surrouuded  by  a 
squad  of  the  enemy,  who  demanded  his  sur- 
render. This  he  ret  used  to  do,  and  made  an  ef- 
fort to  escape,  but  was  shot  in  so  doing  and 
killed  instantly.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  the 
regiment  was  employed  guarding  rail- 
roads and  scouting  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  March  10.  1864.  it  joined  the 
Red  River  expedition  under  General  A 
J.  Smith;  it  was  at  tbe  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
April  9,  and  under  Are  several  times  during  the 
expedition.  It  then  lettirned  to  Memphis,  where 
107  of  the  regiment  re-enlisted  and'  wont  homo 
on  veteran  furlough.  Tho  non-veterans  were 
present  at  the  battle  of  Tupelo;  and  in  August 
the  entire  regiment  joined  the  expedition  against 
Oxford,  Miss.  Tho  non-voterans  were  dis- 
obarged  Oct.  11,  1864,  and  tbe  veterans  joined 
General  Mowor's  expedition,  going  up  White 
River  and  into  Missouri,  pursuing  Price.  Tbe 
regiment  was  sent  to  Oh loago  the  first  week  in 
Novembor,  as  dlslnrbanoes  were  apprehended  at 
the  time  of  tho  Presidential  election.    It  then 


went  to  Springfield,  HI,  where  its  nnmoer  was 
filled  out  with  new  men,  and  it  was  sent  on  to 
St.  Louis.  Jan.  27  it  went  to  Eastport,  Miss., 
and  thence  to  New  Orleans,  where  it  joined  the 
expedition  against  Spanish  Fort  and  Mobile. 
After  the  fall  of  Mobile  the  regiment  went  to 
Montgomery,  and  was  on  duty  all  the  year  at 
Selma  and  other  points  tn  the  State.  It  was 
mustered  out  and  discharged  at  Springfield.  Feb. 
5.  1866. 

ELECTIONS  IN  OBEAT  BRITAIN. 

1.  When  do  England,  Wales,  Scotland?  anftre&L 
respectively,  elect  their  members  of  Parliament?  2 
How  many  do  each  of  these  divisions  elect?  3.  Does  it 
not  require  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  to  elect? 

Rkappb. 

Answer.— 1.  Immediately  uoon  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament  by  the  expiration  of  its  term,  or 
because  of  a  ministerial  crisis,  writs  ordering  a 
new  election  are  issued  by  the  Queen.  There  is 
no  general  election  day  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  in  any  of  its  divisions.  The  law  provides 
simply  that  within  nut  less  than  nine  nor  more 
than  twenty-one  days  after  the  issue  of  the  writs 
of  election,  all  polls  shall  have  been  held.  This 
allows  a  term  of  nearly  two  weeks,  during  which 
elections  can  take  place  in  any  borough  or  district 
in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  or  Ireland.  2. 
The  number  of  members  of  Parliament  is  not 
founded  upon  population,  as  in  this  country,  but 
upon  a  compromise  between  ancient  rights  and 
the  modern  demand  for  representation  for  all 
classes.  According  to  the  redistribution-of -seats 
bill  passed  by  the  last  Parliament,  boroughs 
or  towns  of  at  least  15,000  inhabitants  are 
entitlod  to  one  representative;  those  having 
a  less  population  were  merged  in  their  sur- 
rounding counties.  Towns  having  50,000  inhab- 
itants are  allowed  two  representatives,  and  over 
that  one  member  to  eaoh  50,000  of  population. 
The  effect  of  this  bill  was  to  take  away  repre- 
sentation from  many  small  country  towns,  which 
had  enjoyed  the  right  from  time  immemorial, 
and  to  greatly  increase  the  representation  of  the 
large  cities.  All  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  chosen  at  eaoh  election.  These 
number,  according  to  the  last  apportionment, 
670  in  all,  of  which  Ireland  elects  104,  Scotland 
70,  England  and  Wales  496.  3.  A  plurality  of 
the  votes  cast  is  sufficient  to  eleot  a  member. 

THE  NEWPOBT  STONE  TOWER. 

Emsrson,  Iowa. 
Give  an  account  of  the  old  stone  tower  at  Newport 
R.I.  By  whom  was  it  built,  and  when?  Is  it  etiu 
standing?  E,  S.  Abhx. 

Answer.—  The  round  tower  at  Newport,  still 
standing  though  somewhat  deoayed  and  ov«r- 
grown  with  wild  vines,  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to 
antiquarians.  Tbe  first  roferonoe  made  10  it  in 
history  bears  date  of  1678.  when  Governor  Ben- 
edict Arnold  refers  to  it  as  "my  stone- built  wind- 
mill." There  is  no  direct  evidence  whatever  to 
show  when  or  by  whom  it  was  built,  or  whether 
it  was  originally  built  for  a  mill.  One  of  the  fav- 
orite theories  of  antiquarians  is  that  it  was  built 
by  the  Northmen.  Thero  is  good  roason  to  bo- 
liove  that  these  daring  voyagers  rcaohod  the 
Amerloan  ooast  about  the  year  1002,  under  the 
leadership  of  one  Leif  Erloksou.  and  settled  *L 
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Martha's  Vineyard,  which  they  called  Viulaad. 
This  colony  was  re-enforced  several  times  by 
other  parties  of  Norsemen  from  Iceland  and 
Norway,  and  the  settlement  was  kept  np  for  a 
number  of  years;  but  as  the  spirit  of  adventure 
which  drew  the  restless  sea-kings  to  this  un- 
known land  was  soon  appeased  by  the  monotony 
of  life  among  savages,  they  returned  to 
their  own  country.  There  is  abundant  proof  in 
Icelandic  documents  that  the  first  discovery  of 
America  was  made  by  these  Viking  voyagers, 
but  no  convincing  evidence  that  they 
left  any  traces  of  their  occupation  on 
the  shores  of  the  new  world.  Professor  Rafn, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquari- 
ans of  Copenhagen,  who  has  given  more  study  to 
the  subjeot  of  the  early  Norse  discoveries  than 
any  other  man  who  ever  lived,  has  a  theory  that 
the  Newport  tower  was  built  by  the  Norsemen, 
and  that  it  was  intended  for  a  baptistery,  being 
originally  but  part  of  a  large  saored  edifice. 
Some  years  ago  Professor  Rafn  contributed  a 
very  interesting  article  to  Scribner's  Monthly 
In  support  of  this  theory,  and  showed  by  draw- 
ings that  the  plan  of  the  tower  was  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  certain  baptisteries  built  in 
Europe  in  medieval  times,  some  of  which  are 
•till  standing.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Palfrey 
discusses  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view 
In  his  "History  of  New  England,"  and  proves 
with  apparent  conclusiveness  that  the  tower  in 
question  was  not  built  by  the  "Vikings  old,"  but 
by  men  of  peace,  and  that  it  was  originally  built 
for  a  mill.  He  gives  a  picture  of  a  stone  wind- 
mill at  Chesterton,  England,  so  much  like  this 
tower  in  construction  that  the  latter  might  very 
possibly  have  been  modeled  from  to. 

THE  FUB  TRADE  AMONG-  THE  PIONEERS. 

Chicago. 

Give  an  account  of  the  fur  trade  as  carried  on  in 
Michigan  and  other  Western  States  during  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  John. 

Answer.—  The  fur  trade  along  the  great  lakes 
and  westward  at  the  opening  of  this  century  was 
praotically  controlled  by  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
pany, a  British  organization,  the  great  rival  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This  company  was  or- 
ganised in  1787.  Its  headquarters  were  in  Mon- 
treal, and  it  had  a  place  of  meeting,  or  station,  at 
Grand  Portage,  on  Lake  Superior.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  a  rival  company  was 
formed— the  Mackinaw  Fur  Company — com- 
posed mainly  of  French  and  Ameri- 
cans, with  an  establishment  at  Michili- 
maokinac.  But  the  American  fur  trade  proper 
was  created,  one  might  say,  by  John  Jacob  Astor. 
This  commercial  genius,  on  his  way  to  America 
In  1783,  with  a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
musical  Instruments  to  dispose  of  on  commis- 
sion, was  so  impressed  by  what  a  furrier  on  board 
the  vessel  told  him  of  the  profit  to  be  gained  in 
the  fur  traffic  that  immediately  on  landing  he  ex- 
changed his  instruments  for  furs,  and  hastened 
back  with  them  to  London,  where  he  disposed  of 
them  to  great  advantage.  On  his  return  to  New 
York  he  opened  a  small  store,  where  he  offered 
trinkets  and  goods  of  various  kinds  in  exchange 
for  furs  to  the  white  and  Indian  trappers  who 
rtsited  the  city  with  peltries  for  sale.  He  also  made 


trips  to  the  scattered  settlements  of  Western 
New  York  for  the  purchase  of  furs.  As  his  capi- 
tal and  business  grew  he  went  to  Canada  to  pur- 
chase furs,  and  did  much  business  with  the 
Northwest  Fur  Company.  All  direct  trade  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  was  then 
forbidden  by  laws  of  the  British  government,  and 
Mr.  Astor,  to  get  any  of  his  goods  to  the  New 
York  market,  was  obliged  to  take  them  first  to 
London.  In  1794  a  treaty  removed  restrictions 
on  trade  with  Canada.  Soon  after  this  the  mili- 
tary posts  of  the  British  in  the  United  States 
were  all  given  up,  and  as  the  posts  were 
also  stations  for  trappers,  the  operations  of  the 
Northwest  Fur  Company  on  the  soil  of  the 
United  States  were  seriously  interfered  with. 
The  Mackinaw  Fur  Company  now  tried  to  secure 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  Government, 
but  though  its  plan  of  operations  was  approved 
of  it  did  not  obtain  the  patronage  it  wanted.  Mr. 
Astor  was  more  successful.  In  1 809  he  got  from 
the  New  York  Legislature  a  charter  for  a  new  or- 
ganization—the American  Fur  Company— with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000.  It  was  understood  that 
Mr.  Astor  was  the  company,  that  he  furnished 
the  capital  for  this  new  undertaking,  and  all  its 
operations  were  conducted  under  his  direct  or- 
ders. He  rapidly  extended  the  business  of  his 
company  through  the  territory  along  the  lakes, 
but  had  still  a  formidable  rival  in  the  Mackinaw 
Company.  In  1811,  with  certain  persons  previ- 
ously connected  with  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Astor  bought  out  the  Mackinaw  Fur 
Company  and  merged  it,  with  the  American  Fur 
Company,  in  another  organization,  known  as  the 
Southwest  Fur  Companv.  In  1815  Mr.  Astor 
bough"  all  the  shares  of  the  Southwest  company, 
and  his  new  organization  under  its  former  name, 
the  American  Fur  Companv,  came  to  the  front 
By  the  terms  of  this  last  combination  over  one- 
half  of  the  Indian  establishments  formerly  owned 
by  the  Macxinaw  company  passed  wholly  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Astor  for  five  years,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  American  Fur  Company  should  not 
trade  with  the  British  Dominions.  In  the  ses- 
sion of  1815-16.  Congress,  through  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Astor,  passed  a  bill  excluding 
all  foreigners  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
fur  trade  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Astor 
thus  secured  a  virtual  monopoly  of  a  very  lucra- 
tive trade,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  rapidly 
accumulated  enormous  wealth.  He  had  formed 
a  magnificent  scheme  for  organizing  the  fur 
trade  from  the  lakes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
establishing  numerous  trading  costs,  making  a 
central  deDOt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  and  then,  by  obtaining  one  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  as  a  station,  to  supply  the  Chinese 
and  Indian  markets  with  furs  sent  directly  from 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  line  of  trading-posts  was 
established,  and  the  town  of  Astoria,  in  Oregon, 
was  founded  to  serve  as  the  coast  entrepot  of  the 
Western  fur  trade,  but  Mr.  Astor.  with  all  his 
wealth  and  influence,  was  not  able  to  fully  per- 
fect his  gigantic  scheme.  The  curious  reader, 
anxious  to  learn  all  the  details  of  this  great  un- 
dertaking on  the  part  of  Mr.  Astor,  will  find  them 
told  at  length  in  Washington  Irving's  "Astoria" 
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The  town  of  Mackinaw,  or  Michilimackinac,  was 
the  important  central  station  for  the  operations 
of  the  American  Pur  Company.  Posts  were 
established  through  the  territory  now  including 
Wisconsin,  Michigan.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
even  extending  southward  into  Kentucky.  At 
Michilimackinac  the  trading  brigades  were  or- 
ganized, the  company  selecting  their  most  capable 
men  to  manage  these  brigades.  The  posts  were 
established  along  the  rivers,  and  the  goods  for 
trade  were  sent  down,  and  the  furs  brought  back, 
on  batteaux,  or  long,  light  boats.  On  reaching 
the  part  of  the  country  to  which  it  had  been  al- 
lotted the  trading  brigade  landed  and  located  a 
post,  from  which  the  chief  of  the  band  sent  de- 
tachments out  through  the  surrounding  territory. 
The  extent  of  country  belonging  to  each  post 
was  clearly  denned,  and  no  band  was  allowed  to 
trench  on  ground  belonging  to  another.  In  this 
way  the  enormous  wilderness  then  known  as  the 
Northwest  Territory,  and  almost  uninhabited 
save  by  wild  animals  and  wild  men,  was  thor- 
oughly covered  by  the  operations  of  the  enter- 
prising traders. 

FIFTY-EIGHTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Wat/SATJ,  Wis. 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Illinois  Regiment. 

R.  H.  Johnson. 

Answer.— The  Fifty-eighth  Regiment  of  Illi- 
nois Volunteers  organized  at  Camp  Douglas,  Chi- 
cago, mustering  in  nine  companies  Dec.  24, 
1861,  and  the  tenth  company  Feb.  7,  1862.  It 
left  Chicago  for  Cairo  F^b.  11,  1862,  and  thence 
was  sent  on  to  take  part  in  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Fort  Donelson.  On  the  field  of  Shiloh  most  of 
the  regiment  was  captured.  The  men  were  trans- 
ferred to  various  rebel  prisons.  May  29  the  pri- 
vates were  released  on  parole  and  sent  back  to  the 
Union  lines,  but  General  O.  M.  Mitchell  would 
not  receive  them,  so  they  were  sent  back  to 
prison  Oct  17  they  were  sent  to  Libby  Prison, 
Richmond,  where  men  and  officers  were  paroled, 
and  sent  to  Annapolis,  and  thence  were  returned 
to  Camp  Bntler,  Springfield.  The  part  of  the 
regiment  that  was  not  captured  at  Shiloh  was 
organized  with  parts  of  the  Eighth,  Twelfth,  and 
Forty-fourth  Iowa  Regiments,  and  became 
known  as  the  "Union  Brigade."  They  were  at 
the  siege  of  Corinth,  at  the  battle  of  Iuka,  and 
the  second  battle  of  Corinth.  In  December,  1862, 
the  regiment  was  reunited  at  Camp  Butler,  and 
remained  there  till  June  28,1863,  when  It  was 
sent  on  to  Cairo.  It  was  engaged  chiefly  In  gar- 
rison duty  till  Jan.  1,  1864,  when  it  re-enlisted, 
and  was  then  sent  on  to  Vioksburg.  It  was  with 
General  Sherman  on  his  Meridian  raid.  It  joined 
the  Red  River  expedition  under  General  A. 
J.  Smith,  and  was  the  first  regiment  to  plant  the 
Union  colors  upon  Fort  do  Russey.  At  the  battle 
of  Pleasant  Hill,  April  9.  this  regiment  made 
a  charge  which  turned  the  tide  from  re- 
verse to  victory.  Its  loss  was  very 
heavy  in  this  battle.  It  was  In  the  en- 
gagements of  Marksvlllo  Prairie.  Clouterville, 
and  Yellow  Bayou,  at  the  last  namod  battle  los- 
ing nine  color- bearers.  May  24,  1864.  the  regi- 
ment reached  Vleksburg.    From  Memphis,  June 


10,  the  veterans  of  the  regiment  went  home  on 
veteran  furlough.  The  non-veterans  were  at 
the  battles  of  Tupelo  and  Mill  Springs.  Return- 
ing to  Memphis  the  veterans  rejoined  them  and  all 
united  in  the  Oxford  raid  into  Mississippi ;  then 
were  sent  into  Missouri  in  pursuit  of  Price,  and 
reached  Jefferson  Barracks  Sept.  23.  In  October 
the  reeiment  was  sent  to  the  Kansas  border,  but 
immediately  returned.  Deo.  1  it  set  out  foi 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  pursued  Hood  into  Missis- 
sippi. The  non-veterans  went  home  Jan.  31, 
1865,  and  the  veterans  and  new  recruits,  390  in 
number,  under  command  of  Major  R,  W.  Healy, 
joined  the  march  of  General  Canby  against  Mo- 
bile. At  Mobile  it  was  raised  by  new  men  to  a 
full  regiment.  In  April  the  regiment  went  to 
Montgomery,  Ala,  and  stayed  there  until  April 
1,  1866,  when  it  was  mustered  out  and  sent  to 
Springfield  for  final  discharge.  This  regiment 
lost  by  death,  during  the  war,  197  officers  and 
men. 

HENKY  HUDSON. 

Dexter  HI 

•  What  was  the  nationality  of  Henry  Hudson?  Give'  a 
brief  sketch  of  him.  G.  W.  Pabks. 

Answer.— Henry  Hudson  was  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  English  par- 
ents. Of  the  place  of  his  birth,  however,  and  of 
his  early  life  nothing  is  known.  In  1607  he 
commanded  a  vessel  sent  out  by  some  London 
merchants  in  search  of  the  Northeast  passage, 
but  after  reaching  80  degrees  north  latitude  he 
was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  making  further 
progress  and  returned.  On  his  second  voyage  in 
1608  he  reached  Nova  Zembla.  In  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  he  sailed  from 
Amsterdam  for  the  New  World  in  1609  and  dis- 
covered the  mouth  of  the  river  which  now  bears 
his  name.  He  sailed  upon  his  last  voyage  in 
April,  1610,  with  twenty-three  sailors  and 
reaohed  Greenland  in  June.  Steering  westward 
he  sailed  through  Hudson's  Strait  and  explored 
the  great  bay  of  the  same  name.  He  desired  to 
winter  on  the  shores  of  this  bay  in  order  to  be 
ready  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  further  in  the 
spring.  His  provisions  ran  short,  however,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  make  preparations  for  re- 
turning. It  is  said  that  he  had  incautiously  de- 
clared that  he  would  have  to  leave  some  of  the 
orew  behind  because  of  the  shortness  of  pro- 
visions, and  that  this  led  to  the  plot  of  the  sail- 
ors against  him  They  mutinied,  and  placing 
Captain  Hudson  with  his  son  and  seven  others 
who  remained  faithful  to  him  in  an  open  boat, 
set  them  adrift  on  the  waves.  His  fate  was  re- 
vealed by  one  of  the  conspirators  on  his  return 
to  England.  An  expedition  was  sent  out  in 
search  of  the  navigator  but  no  trace  0*1  him  or  his 
companions  was  ever  discovered. 

COULEES. 

Haupt,  D.  T. 

Out  here  low  places  are  called  "coolies."  The  word 
Is  not  given  In  Webster's  Unabridged.  What  Is  the 
origin  and  correct  orthography  of  the  word?  G.H 

Answer.— Tho  name  is  generally  restricted,  we 

are  told,  to  a  small  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which 

is  the  bed  of  a  dry  creek.    It  is  evidently  taken 

from  the  geologioal  term,  coulee,  from  the  French 

verb  oouler,  to  flow,  and  pronounced  a*  though 

written  koo-lay— whloh  means  a  stream  of  lava. 
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either  flowing  or  consolidated.  By  metonymy, 
the  word  is  also  spoiled  by  geologists  to  a  ravine 
or  hollow  that  has  been  excavated  by  a  lava 
stream.  The  name,  probably  first  (riven  by  an 
exploring  or  surveying  party  to  a  volcanic  streamr 
bed  or  rocky  gulch,  came  to  be  applied  by  settlers 
to  all  low  places.  The  correct  orthography  is  as 
above  given,  coulee. 

ALEXANDER  AND  CESAR. 

Stillwater,  Iowa. 
1.  Give  the  circumstances  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
Alexander  the  Great.   2.  Also,  what  became  of  the 
body  of  Julius  Caesar.  L.  B.  Castle. 

Answer.— 1.  Alexander  the  Great  died  at  Baby- 
lon 323  B.  C.  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  after  an 
illness  of  eleven  days.  It  is  generally  asserted 
by  historians  that  this  illness  was  the  result  of  the 
conqueror's  reckless  debauchery.  His  body  was 
carried  to  Alexandria,  and  there  interred  in  a 
golden  coffin  by  Ptolemaus,  and  over  it  was 
raised  a  splendid  mausoleum.  The  conaueror's 
ambition  for  celestial  honors  was  gratified  at  his 
death,  for  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  temples  were 
dedicated  to  him  and  divine  honors  were  paid 
to  his  memory.  2.  It  was  the  universal  custom 
of  Rome  under  the  republic  to  burn  the  dead. 
The  bodies  of  illustrious  citizens  were  carried  in 
procession  to  the  Forum,  and  there  placed  before 
the  rostra,  from  which  a  funeral  oration  was  pro- 
nounced in  praise  of  the  deceased.  The  renowned 
oration  there  spoken  by  Marc  Antony  over 
Casar's  body,  so  inflamed  the  crowd  who  heard 
it  that  they  placed  the  corpse  of  the  illustrious 
dead  upon  the  rostra,  broke  up  chairs,  tables,  and 
everything  else  within  reach,  ana  heaped  about 
it,  pilea  on  rich  clothing  and  ornaments— in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ancient  belief  that  everything 
burned  with  the  dead  accompanied  the  ghost,  in 
phantom  form,  into  the  land  of  the  shades— and 
then  set  fire  to  the  whole.  Bearing  torches  from 
this  pyre  uumbers  of  the  excited  crowd  ran 
through  the  city,  and  would  have  burned  the 
conspirators  against  Caesar  in  their  homes  had 
they  not  been  prevented  by  the  influence  of 
Antony  and  Octavius.  The  ashes  of  Cassar  were 
then  interred,  according  to  custom,  in  a  cinerary 
urn,  and  placed  in  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious 
dead  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

THE  SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGES. 

.  .,    ,  ,  Cherokee,  Iowa. 

Are  the  languages  used  by  the  Daaes,  Swedes,  and 
Horwe^ians  the  same,  or  nearly  so?      L.  P.  Smith. 

Answer.—  The  language  spoken  during  the 
heathen  ages  in  all  the  Northern  or  Scandinavian 
lands  is  known  in  history  as  the  Norse  tontrue, 
and  although  different  dialects  no  doubt  existed, 
it  is  certain  that  substantially  the  same  language 
was  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Iceland  until  the  eleventh  century. 
In  Denmark,  however,  contact  with  the  Latin 
races  largely  modified  the  tongue,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  important  changes 
wers  incorporated  into  it  Modern  Danish, 
therefore,  though  retaining  many  words  from, 
and  important  structural  resemblances  to,  the 
old  Norse  language,  is  essentially  a  different 
tongue.  Modern  Swedish  has  been  developed 
from  one  or  more  Norse  dialects  in  the  same 
manner,  but  the  change  was  so  slow  that  as  late 


as  the  fourteenth  century  the  old  Norse  Bagai 
were  still  understood  at  the  courts,  wherein  the 
popular  tongue  is  the  soonest  lost.  There  are  now 
In  Sweden  some  marked  dialectic  differences  be- 
tween the  speech  of  the  southern  and  the  northern 
districts  of  the  country.  In  the  north  there  is  still 
a  noticeable  approximation  to  the  original  Norse 
tongue,  while  in  the  south  the  resemblances  to 
the  Danish  are  so  great  as  to  render  the  two 
languages  nearly  the  same.  In  Norway  the 
Danish  language  was  made,  in  1397.  by  the  term? 
of  the  union  between  the  two  countries,  the 
official  language.  It  is  still  the  language  used 
throughout  the  country  In  all  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  in  business  and  social  life;  everywhere, 
indeed,  except  m  the  rural  districts,  where  dia- 
lects bearing  strong  resemblance  to  the  speech  of 
the  old  Norsemen  are  still  in  use. 

TAXATION  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY— CHAPLAINS. 

,  Benton  Habbob.  Mich. 

,  3  •  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  church  property 
in  the  United  States,  and  what  would  it  yield  if  taxed 
at  6  per  cent?  2.  How  many  chaplains  are  employed 
by  the  National  and  State  Governments,  and  what  is 
the  sum  total  ot  salaries  paid  to  them? 

N.  J.  Newland. 

Answer.— 1.  The  aggregate  value  of  church 
property  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
about  $3,540,000,000.  A  tax  of  6  per  cent  levied 
on  this  amount  would  yield  to  the  States  the 
enormous  sum  of  $212,400,000.  2.  The  United 
States  statutes  provide  for  a  chaplain  for  each 
House  of  Congress,  each  drawing  a  salary  of  $900 
a  year.  The  army  regulations  provide  for  thirty 
post  chaplains,  and  four  for  the  colored  regiments. 
These  each  receive  $1,500  a  year,  with  certain  of- 
ficer's privilesres.  There  are  twenty-four  chap- 
lains allowed  for  the  navy,  who  receive  $2,500  a 
year  while  on  duty  at  sea,  after  five  years  $2,800, 
and  decreased  compensation  when  on  leave,  shore 
duty,  etc.  Chaplains  are  also  employed  by  the 
States  in  the  State  institutions,  prisons,  asylums, 
etc.,  and  also  in  the  Legislatures  during  their  ses- 
sion. The  aggregate  compensation  of  these  offi- 
cers in  the  different  States  can  not  be  given. 

HISTORY  OP  MODERN  IT  ALT. 

Burchabp,  Neb. 

Give  a  concise  history  of  Italy  from  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  present  time.         W.  M.  Richie. 

Answer.—  For  three  centuries  prior  to  the 
French  revolution  Italy,  which  in  medieval 
times  had  far  outranked  all  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  in  civilization,  learning  and  arts,  had 
been  trodden  under  foot  by  foreign  spoilers  and 
native  tyrants.  But  during  these  years  of  hu- 
miliation, the  love  of  liberty  and  the  strong  de- 
sire for  an  independent  national  existence,  still 
glowed  in  the  hearts  of  the  Italians,  and 
it  was,  strange  to  say.  Napoleon  L  who  first 
opened  the  way  toward  the  achievement  of  Ital- 
ian freedom.  Italy  partly  consented  to  join  the 
European  coalition  against  France  in  1793.  when 
Napoleon  was  just  beginning  his  victorious  on- 
slaught upon  the  peace  of  Europe,  but  when,  in 
1797, the  young  conqueror  turned  his  arms  against 
Austria,  her  hereditary  tyrant,  Italy  was  only 
too  ready  to  join  in  the  campaign.  The  result  of 
the  alliance  was  embodied  in  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  Oct.  17,  1797,  by  which  Venice  alone 
was  left  under  Austrian  dominion,  the  other 
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States  of  Italy  being  constituted  dependencies 
of  France.  In  this  connection,  however,  Italy 
enjoyed  far  more  freedom  and  a  better  code  of 
laws  than  she  had  possessed  for  300  years  pre- 
viously. After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  reinstated  all  the  old  and  hated 
despotisms.  Sardinia  and  the  Genoese  Republic 
were  given  to  the  house  of  Savov;  Lombardy  was 
added  to  the  Austrian  possessions;  Modena,  with 
several  smaller  States,  was  restored  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Este :  Parma  was  conferred  upon  the  ex- 
Empress  of  France,  Maria  Louisa;  Tuscany  was 
restored  to  the  Austro-Lorralne  dynasty;  the 
Papal  States  to  the  Pope,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  to  the  Bourbons.  The 
system  of  oppression  adopted  by  the  reinstated 
rulers  soon  created  irreconcilable  hostility  be- 
tween them  and  their  subjects,  and  a  net-work 
of  secret  revolutionary  societies  soon  spread 
over  the  country.  In  1820  and  1821  there  were 
insurrections  in  Piedmont  and  N  aples,  and  in 
1831  a  similar  outbreak  occurred  in  Modena  and 
the  Papal  States,  all  of  which  were  overthrown 
with  much  bloodshed  by  the  Austrian  army. 
Pope  Pius  IX  on  his  accession  in  1846,  at  first 
gave  evidences  of  a  sympathy  with  the  popular 
desire  for  cons  titutional  government,  and  insti- 
tuted several  wise  and  liberal  reforms.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  his  Holi- 
ness manifested  approval  of  the  movement  and 
bestowed  his  benediction  on  a  company  of  vol- 
unteers about  to  leave  Rome  for  Lombardy.  Soon 
after,  however,  he  repented  of  this,  allied  him- 
self with  the  Austrian  cause,  and  issued  an  en- 
cyclical letter,  commanding  his  subjects  to  de- 
tach themselves  from  the  patriot  army.  The 
result  of  this  was  such  a  popular  agitation 
that  the  Pooe  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
Rome  for  safety,  and  a  Roman  republic  was  pro- 
claimed under  the  presidency  of  MazzinL  The 
disastrous  battle  of  Novara,  however,  put  an  end 
to  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  re-established 
Austrian  rule  in  Italy.  The  failure  of  this  revo- 
lution produced  a  fierce  reaction.  Austrian 
troops  exercised  a  crushing  tyranny,  and  the 
grossest  misrule  prevailed  in  Naples  and  in 
Rome.  In  the  Congress  of  Paris,  in  1856,  Count 
Cavour  forcibly  exposed  the  danger  of  permit- 
tine  the  existence  of  such  tyranuy.  In  1859 
eame  the  Franco-Italian  war,  in  which  the  troops 
Of  France  and  Sardinia  united  against  Austria. 
The  other  states  of  Italy  joined  in  the  struggle 
and  the  bloody  fields  of  Magenta  and  Solferlno 
testified  to  Europe  of  the  earnest  purpose  of 
Italian  patriots.  The  peaoe  agreed  to  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  however,  which  was  believed  to  bo 
treacherous,  robbed  the  heroio  Italians 
of  the  Just  fruits  of  their  vic- 
tories, by  uniting  the  states  in  a  con- 
federation under  the  protectorate  of  tho  Popo. 
The  soheme  was  positively  rojooted  by  popular 
aentimont,  Tho  revolution  broke  out  aaalu  the 
fell  owing  year,  Victor  Emanuel  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Italy,  and  tho  victories  gained  by  Gari- 
baldl  and  the  Sardinian  armies  removed  the  last 
tbstaole  In  the  way  of  national  unity.  The  flrBt 
Italian  parliament  met  at  Turin,  Feb.  18.  1801, 
and  promulgated  a  deoreo  giving  Victor  Emanuel 


the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  which  title  was  recog 
nized  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  during  th« 
few  months  following.  Though  France  had  been 
indemnified  for  her  share  in  the  oost  of  the  war, 
by  the  cession  to  her  of  the  provinoes  of  Nice  and 
Savoy,  French  troops  continued  to  occupy  Rome, 
ostensibly  to  protect  the  Pope,  a  circumstance 
which  much  embarrassed  the  government,  and 
led  in  1862  to  another  popular  uprising  undei 
Garibaldi,  which  however,  was  soon  quelled.  In 
1864  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  France  provid- 
ing for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  In  May, 
1865,  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  tc 
Florence.  In  1866  occurred  the  Austro-Prussian 
war,  in  which  Italy  took  part  with  Prussia  against 
Austria.  The  Italian  army  met  with  some  serious 
reverses  in  this  war,  but  the  disastrous  defeat  ol 
the  Austrians  at  Sadowa  decided  the  conflict 
against  them.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  ensuing 
the  province  of  Venetia  was  restored  to  Italy.  In 
the  following  year  war  was  threatened  with  France 
by  another  Garibaldian  revolution,  this  time  di- 
rected against  the  Pope.  A  few  French  troops 
were  still  quartered  in  Rome,  and  France  made 
no  objection  to  the  raising  of  a  legion  of  soldiers 
on  her  soil  to  enlist  in  the  pontifical  service.  Ga- 
ribaldi was  defeated  by  these  troops  at  Mentana 
Nov.  3,  1867,  but  continued  risings  and  disturb- 
ances followed,  and  it  was  not  until  August, 
1870,  that  the  last  French  parrison  was  with- 
drawn and  the  government  troops  took  pos- 
session of  Rome.  That  city  was  soon  after  de- 
clared the  capital  of  Italy,  the  King  took  up  his 
residence  at  Rome,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Parliament  met  there.  The  struggle  between 
the  state  and  the  papaoy  continued,  but  various 
compromises  gradually  quieted  the  troubles.  In 
January,  1878,  King  Victor  Emanuel  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  present  King 
Humbert  Pope  Pius  IX  died  in  the  following 
month,  and  Cardinal  Pecci  was  elected  to  succeed 
him,  with  the  title  of  Leo  XTTT.  Garibaldi  died 
June  2, 1881.  The  opening  of  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel  in  1871  and  that  of  Mont  St.  Gothard  in 
1881  have  proved  events  of  great  imoor canoe  to 
Italy  in  stimulating  her  commercial  prosperity. 

THE  SEVENTY-THIRD  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

CEBBO  GOBDO,  HI. 
Would  like  a  sketch  of  the  Seventy-third  Idinois  In- 
fantry with  names  of  officers  when  first  organized. 

H.  W.  DUSTIM. 

Answer.—  The  Seventy-third  Regiment  of  Il- 
linois Volunteers  was  raised  from  the  State  at 
large,  and  was  the  first  regiment  formed  under 
the  call  for  300,000  men  In  1862.  It  was  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Butler  and  mustered  in  Aug.  21, 
1862,  leaving  for  Louisville  Auc.  26.  Its  officers 
under  first  organization  were:  Colonel,  James  F. 
Jaqness;  Lieutenant  Colonel.  B.  F.  Northoutt: 
Major,  W.  A  Presson;  Adjutant,  B>  R.  Randall; 
Quartormaster,  James  W.  Stevens.  Tho  regi- 
ment was  one  of  those  sent  to  Cincinnati  when 
that  oity  was  threatened  by  Brags's  army  in  Sep- 
tember, but  soon  after  roturned  to  Louisville  to 
start  out  with  Colonel  Sohaefer's  brigade  In  pur- 
suit of  Bragg.  It  saw  its  first  fighting  at  Perry- 
vllle;  at  Stone  Rlvor  it  was  iu  Goneral  Sheridan's 
Division.  In  tho  front  of  the  battle,  and  as  part  of 
tho  same  division  took  au  important  part  In  the 
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flght  at  Chickamauga,  losing  heavily.  It  also  par- 
ticipated brilliantly  in  the  battles  of  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Mission  Ridge.  It  was  in  the 
battles  before  Atlanta,  returned  and  fought 
Hood's  army  under  Thomas  at  Franklin  and 
Nashville.  When  mustered  out  the  regiment  had 
less  than  300  men.  The  Seventy- third  Illinois 
was  known  as  the  "Preachers'  Regiment,"  because 
Colonel  Jaquess  and  several  of  the  captains  were 
ministers. 

THE  EMPEROKS  OP  GERMANY. 

POBT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 

The  Curiosity  Shop  tables  of  English  and  French 
sovereigns  are  very  interesting  and  valuable  to  the 
Student  of  history.  We  would  like  a  table  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany  from  the  first  to  the  present 
ruler,  in  the  order  of  succession,  with  dates  of  begin- 
ning and  end  of  reign,  and  line  of  descent. 

Kakl  J.  Sherwood. 

Answer.—  Previous  to  its  union  with  the  great 
Frankish  Empire  under  Clovis,  in  481,  Germany 
was  under  the  rule  of  a  number  of  independent 
tribes.  It  had  been  conquered  nominally  by  the 
Romans  under  Caesar,  but  when  this  people  en- 
deavored to  convert  their  nominal  control  of  the 
country  into  real  possession,  they  were  ignomini- 
onsly  defeated  by  the  barbarians  under  Arminius, 
A.  D.  9.  From  this  time  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try is  almost  wholly  lost  in  vague  traditions, 
until  its  conquest  by  the  Franks.  On  the 
death  of  Clovis,  in  511,  his  empire  was 
divided  between  his  four  sons,  Thierry,  the 
eldest,  having  the  Germanic  possessions.  Clovis 
was  the  founder  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty. 
During  the  rule  of  this  family  the  entire  Frank- 
ish dominion,  including  Germany,  was  several 
times  under  the  rule  of  one  powerful  monarch, 
but  on  his  death  the  fatal  division  among  his 
heirs  ocourred.  Frequent  oivil  wars  marked  this 
period,  for  the  Merovingians  were  weak  kines, 
mere  phantoms  of  royalty,  while  the  real  power 
was  wielded  by  their  ministers— then  called  May- 
ors of  the  Palace.  There  were  three  of  these,  os- 
tensibly chosen  to  govern  the  three  kingdoms— 
Austrasia,  or  the  eastern  part,  which  included 
Germany,  Neustria,  the  northern  part,  and  Bur- 
gundy, the  southern  part  of  Franoe— into  which 
the  Frankish  dominion  had  been  divided.  The 
mayors  of  Austrasia,  becoming  the  most  power- 
ful, took  the  title  of  dukes,  and  finally  became 
virtual  rulers  of  the  kingdom.  The  most  illus- 
trious of  these,  Pcpm  of  Heristal,  governed  the 
kingdom  during  the  nominal  reign  of  three  suc- 
cessive kings,  This  man  is  notable  also  as  the 
founder  of  the  great  Carlovingian  dynasty.  On 
his  death,  (714)  his  son — known  to  history  as 
Charles  Martel — succeeded  to  even  more  absolute 
power.  Twenty  years  later  his  son,  Pepin  the 
Short,  confined  the  last  of  the  Merovingian  kings, 
Childeric  IIL,  within  the  walls  of  a  convent,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  the  Pope,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  King.  His  son,  Charlemagne, 
governed  the  entire  Frankish  Empire ;  but  upon 
the  death  of  his  son  Louis— or  Ludwig,  as  he  was 
called  by  the  Germans — it  was  divided,  and 
Germany  and  France  were  not  subsequently  un- 
der one  rule  for  more  than  an  occasional  brief 
period.  After  the  death  of  Ludwig  IV.  (properly 
Ludwig  IIL.  but  as  there  was  a  Louis  HL  of 


France  at  nearly  the  same  period  that  numeral 
is  omitted  in  the  list  of  German  sover- 
eigns) the  Emperors  of  Germany  were  elected  by 
the  rulers  of  the  small  states  into  which  that 
country  was  divided;  even  when  the  succession 
was  kept  in  the  same  family  for  several  genera- 
tions, the  form  of  election  was  always  observed. 
We  have  not  noted  the  faot,  however,  unless  the 
choice  was  outside  the  line  of  roval  succession. 
We  begin  our  tables  of  German  Emperors  with 
The  Carlovinglans. 


NAME  OF  HITLER. 

Length  of 
Reign. 

Line  of  descent. 

752-768 
768-814 
814-840 
840-855 
855-875 

875-877 

877-888 

888-399 
899-910 

Son  of  Pepin. 

Son  of  Charlemagne. 

Son  of  Luaovio. 

Charles  II.  (Also 
King  of  France. 

Charles  III.  (Also 
King  of  France. 

Arnulf  

Son  of  Lothair. 

Younger  brother  of  Lo- 
thair. 

Son  of  Louis,  the  third 

brother  of  Lothair. 
Nephew  of  Charles  HL 
Son  of  Arnulf. 

Houses  o/Franconia  and  Saxony. 

NAME  OF  RULER. 

Length  of 
Reign. 

Line  of  descent. 

Conraa  L,  Duke 
of  Franconia. . . 
Henry  L,  Duke  of 

OthoI.(the  Great) 
Otho  II  

Henry  II.,  Duke 

Conrad  II..  Duke 
of  Franconia. . . 

911-  919 

919-  936 
936-  973 
973-  993 
993-1002 

1002-1024 

1024-1039 
1039-1056 
1056-1106 

1106-1125 

Elected  Emperor. 

Elected  Emperor. 
Son  of  Henry  I. 
Son  of  Otho  I. 
Son  of  Otho  11. 

Elected  Emperor.  Great- 
grandson  of  Henry  I. 

Descendant  of  Conrad  L 

Son  of  Conrad  n. 

Son  of  Henry  III.  Forced 

to  abdicate  by  his  son. 

Henry  V. 

Lothair  II.,  Duke 

of  Saxony.. 

1125-1137 

Elected. 

House  of  Hohenstauffen,  or  the  Qhibellines. 


Length  of 

NAME  OF  RULER.  Reign. 


Conrad  III.,  Duke 
of  Swabia  and 
Franconia  


Frederick  I.  (Bar- 

barossa  

Henry  VI  

Philip  


Otho  IV.,  Duke  of 
Brunswick  


Frederic  II. 
Conrad  IV.. 


1137-1152 


1152-1190 
1190-1197 
1197-12U8 


1208-1212 


1212-1250 
1250-1254 


Line  of  descent. 


Descended  through  ths 
female  line  from  Henry 
IV.  Elected. 

Nephew  of  Conrad  IIL 
Son  of  Frederick  L 
Brother  of  Frederick  L 
Assassinated. 

Elected  by  the  Guelphs. 

the  opposing  political 

party,  but  could  not 

hold  the  power. 
Son  of  Henry  VI. 
Son  of  Frederick  II. 

From  1254  to  1273  a 
time  of  anarchy  pre- 
vailed, during  which  sev- 
eral rival  kings  were 
elected  but  none  obtained 
any  real  authority. 


Houses  of  Hapsburg.  Luxemburg,  and  Bavaria. 


NAME  OF  RULER. 

Length  of 
Reign. 

Line  of  descent. 

Rudolph  L.Oount 
of  Hapsburg.... 
Adolf,  Count  of 

1273-1291 
1291-1298 

1298-1808 
1308-1313 
1313-1347 

Elected  Emperor. 

Elected.  Was  ordered  to 
abdicate  by  other  Ger- 
man princes,  and,  re- 
fusing, was  killed  in 
battle  between  the  rival 
factions. 

Son  of  Rudolph, 

Elected. 

Son  of  daughter  of  Ru- 
dolph. Elected. 

Henry  VII..  Duke 
of  Luxemburg.. 

Ludwig  V.,  Duke 
of  Bavaria  
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NAME  07  BULER. 

Length  of 
reign. 

Line  of  descent. 

Charles  IV.(-  King 
Wenceslas  

Robert,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate.. 

Bigismund  

Albert  II.,  Arch- 
duke  of  Austria 

1347-1378 
1378-1400 

1400-1410 
1410-1437 

1437-1439 
1439-1493 
1493-1619 
1519-1556 

Elected. 

Son  of  Charles  IV.  De- 
posed. 

Elected. 

Son  of  Charles  IV. 

Descendant  of  Albert  I. 
Son  of  Albert  II. 
Son  of  Frederick  III. 
Grandson  of  Maximilian. 
Abdicated  the  throne. 

Maximilian  II.... 

Matthias  

Ferdinand  III.... 

1556-1564 
1564-1576 
1576-1612 
1612-1619 
1619-1637 
1637-1*357 
1658-1705 

Brother  of  Charles  V. 
Son  of  Ferdinand  L 
Son  of  Maximilian  II. 
Brother  of  Rudolph  11. 
Grandson  of  Ferdinand  I. 
Son  of  Ferdinand  11. 
Son  of  Ferdinand  III. 

The  imperial  power  in  Germany  had  been 
waning  from  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
(1618-48),  and  waB  now  merely  a  name.  It  was 
retained  for  nearly  a  century  longer  as  an  empty 
title  by  the  rulers  of  Austria,  Joseph  L,  Charles 
VL,  Francis  L  (the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
whose  enemy,  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria,  was  also 
crowned  as  Charles  VII).  Joseph  II  ,  and  Leo- 
pold IL  In  the  meantime  Prussia,  orig- 
inally a  part  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  had  be- 
come a  powerful  State,  and  its  influence  thwarted 
the  efforts  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  Joseph  II. , 
during  his  reign,  1778- 90,  to  re-establish  the  im- 
perial authority  in  Southern  Germany.  The 
French  revolution  utterly  prostrated  the  totter- 
ing fabric  of  the  German  Empire.  The  Austrian 
Emperor,  Francis  IL,  son  and  successor  of 
Leopold  IL,  was  vanquished  by  Napoleon,  and 
ceded  to  France  all  the  country  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  In  1806  the  Rhenish  Confedera- 
tion was  formed  under  the  protectorate  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  empire  was  formally  dissolved, 
and  the  entire  country  once  belonging  to  this 
empire  was  reduced  to  a  condition  of  French 
vassalage,  with  the  exception  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  This  included  300  small  states,  duch- 
ies, free  cities,  etc.  The  smaller  of  these  were 
consolidated  or  annexed  to  the  larger  ones  dur- 
ing French  dominion,  so  that  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  was  re-established,  in 
1815,  by  the  aid  of  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  and  Great  Britain,  there  were  but  forty 
left  to  enter  the  new  confederation  formed.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1848  to  form  a  national 
government  In  1849  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
offered  the  title  of  German  Emperor,  but  he  de- 
clined the  honor.  The  confederation  continued 
until  June  14.  1867,  when  it  was  dissolved  by 
Prussia,  and  a  new  union  of  states  called  the  Nortn 
German  Confederation  was  formed.  The  four 
states  of  Southern  Germany,  Baden,  Hesse,  Wur- 
temburg,  and  Bavaria,  refused  to  Join  this  con- 
federation through  Jealousy  of  the  power  of  tho 
largest  state,  Prussia.  AH  national  affairs  wero 
regulated  by  a  parliament  or  diet  During  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  In  wbloh  all  tht  Qorman 
Mate*,  both  norib  and  south,  participated,  the 
rour  outside  states  entered  the  federation,  aud 
Immediately  upon  the  close  of  tho  war  tho  states 
wero  further  consolidated  by  a  vote  of  the  Fed- 
'  nil  Diet,  wbloh  changed  the  name  German  Con- 
federation to  that  of  the  Gorman  Empire  and  in- 
retttdtfti  King  of  PrnsHla.au  Preoldont  of  the 


confederation,  with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. As  the  history  of  Prussia  has  formed  suob 
an  important  part  of  that  of  Germany  during  the 
past  century  and  a  half,  that  by  many 
readers  the  two  names  are  taken  aa 
synonymous,  we  give  below  a  table  of  the 
Prussian  Kings.  The  regal  power  has  been,  from 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  in  1701.  in 
the  line  of  one  family— the  Hohenzollerns— a  very 
old  family  in  German  history,  but  dating  its 
power  to  the  time  when  one  of  its  representatives 
became,  in  1415,  possessor  of  the  electorate  of 
Brandenburg.  In  1618  the  duchy  of  Prussia, 
then  a  very  limited  territory,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  family  by  inheritance.  Frederick 
William,  known  as  the  Great  Elector,  who  gov- 
erned this  territory  from  1640  to  1688.  enlarged 
his  dominion  by  purchase  and  otherwise,  and 
ruled  with  such  shrewd  and  vigorous  policy  that 
at  his  death  his  possessions  included  45,000 
square  miles  and  1,500,000  inhabitants.  His 
son  Frederick,  by  consent  of  the  German  Empe- 
ror, assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia,  and 
was  crowned  as  such  Jan.  18,  1701. 

Prussian  Kings. 


NAME  OF  EINO. 


Lensrth  of 
Reign 


Frederick  I  

Frederick  Will- 
iam I  

Frederick  n.  (the 
Great)  


Frederick 
iam  II... 

Frederick 
iam  in.. 


Will 

wiii 


Frederick 
iam  IV.. 


Will 


William  I.  (Now 
Emperor  of  Ger- 
many)   


1701-1713 
1713-1740 
1740-1786 

1786-1797 
1797-1840 

1840-1861 


1861- 


Line  of  descent. 


Son  of  Frederick  I. 

Son  of  Frederick  Will- 
iam I. 

Nephew  of  Frederick  H. 

Son  of  Frederick  Will- 
iam II. 

Son  of  Frederick  Will- 
iam III. 


Bromer  of 
William  IV. 


Frederick 


HISTORY  OF  THE  VIOLIN. 

Give  the  early  history  of  the  violin,  by  wSom  fnade 
and  performed.  \y.  A.  Clark. 

Answer.—  The  violin  in  its  earlier  forms  is  of 
great  and  uncertain  antiquity.  Its  origin  is 
traced  to  a  stringed  instrument  used  in  India 
from  tho  earliest  ages,  the  ravanastron,  which,  a 
Buddhist  tradition  says,  was  invented  by  Rav- 
ana.  King  of  Ceylon,  5,000  B.  C.  A  similar  in- 
strument was  the  crwth  of  Wales,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  in  use  long  before  the  Bixth  century 
among  the  Britons,  and  to  which  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons gave  the  name  of  fythol,  whence  our  word 
fiddle.  The  immediato  precursor  of  the  violin 
was  the  viol,  which  is  known  to  have  been  in  use 
in  the  tenth  century.  This  was  flat  above  and 
below,  bad  very  deep  bends  In  the  sides,  used 
from  three  to  six  strings,  and  was  played  with  a 
bow.  But  the  violin  of  modern  form  was  not 
made  until  tho  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  oentury. 
The  earliest  maker  of  the  modern  violin  whose 
instruments  are  authenticated  was  Gaspard  dl 
8alo.  of  Lombardy,  who  worked  between  1560 
and  1612.  To  one  other  maker  living  before  this 
time,  Ga:.i>ard  Dulffoprugoar,  soino  existing  In- 
struments are  attributed,  but  it  is  very  doabtful 
whether  this  maker  constructed  anything 
else    than    viols     and     lutes.     The  Italian 
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school  of  violin-making  had  its  origin  iu 
Brescia,  and,  as  far  as  is  now  known,  was 
founded  by  Gaspard  di  Salo.  The  greatest  of  the 
Bresoian  makers  was  Giovanni  Paolo  Maggini. 
who  lived  about  1590-1640,  and  whose  instru- 
ments still  hold  a  place  among  the  best  ever 
made.  But  soon  the  Brescia  violin  makers  were 
eclipsed  bv  those  of  Cremona,  whose  instru- 
ments have  been  objects  of  wonder  and  admiration 
from  their  time  to  the  present,  possessing  a  tone 
and  quality  that  subsequent  makers  have  tried  in 
vain  to  equal.  The  three  greatest  of  the  many 
successful  violin-makers  among  the  numbers 
who  for  generations  kept  up  the  reputation  of 
Cremonese  work,  were  Nicholas  Amati.  Joseph 
Guarneri  del  Gesu,  and  Antonius  Stradivarius. 
Very  little  is  now  known  of  these  great  makers, 
for  in  their  day  they  were  simply  hard-working 
artisans  who  sold  for  a  few  florins  instruments 
which  now  command  hundreds  and  even  thous- 
ands of  dollars.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
minutest  details  of  form  and  proportion,  and  the 
material  of  which  each  separate  part  is  made, 
are  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  quality  of 
the  violin.  The  great  makers  seem  to  have 
secured  by  many  delicate  experiments  the  very 
perfection  of  acoustical  quality,  which  dexterity 
and  careful  workmanship  enabled  them  always 
to  fully  reproduce. 

NOBTHEBN  BOUND AET   OF   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

HUNTEE,  111. 

How  is  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  British  America  marked? 

W.  H.  Thobnton. 

Antwer.— The  Northern  boundary  of  our 
country  is  marked  by  stone  cairns,  iron  pillars, 
earth  mounds,  and  timber  posts.  The  stone 
cairns  are  7*2x8  feet,  the  earth  mounds  are  7x14 
feet,  the  iron  pillars  are  7  feet  high,  8  inches 
square  at  the  bottom,  and  4  inches  at  the  top; 
the  timber  posts  are  5  feet  high  and  8  inches 
square.  There  are  385  of  these  marks  be- 
tween the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  That 
part  of  the  boundary  which  lies  east 
and  west  of  the  Red  River  Valley  is  marked  by 
cast  iron  pillars  at  even  mile  intervals.  The 
British  have  placed  each  alternate  one  of  these 
pillars  and  the  United  States  those  between. 
Upon  one  side  of  each  post  is  cast  the  inscription 
''Convention  of  London,"  and  on  the  other  side 
4,Oot  20.  1818."  Where  the  line  crosses  lakes, 
stone  heaps  have  been  built  in  the  water,  project- 
ing several  feet  above  high  water  mark  at  the 
surface.  In  forests  the  line  was  first  marked  by 
felling  the  timber  a  rod  wide  and  clearing  away 
the  underbrush.  Where  this  has  since  been 
cleared  away,  posts  have  been  put.in  its  place. 

BACTEBIA. 

Eldoba,  Iowa. 

What  are  bacteria?  Do  they  ever  cause  fermenta- 
tion, and  how?  C.  \V.  Woodwabd. 

A nswer.—  Bacteria  is  the  name  given  in  micro- 
scopy to  certain  cells,  cylindrical  in  shape,  found 
la  animal  and  vegetable  fluids.  Their  name  is 
«iven  to  them  because  of  their  shape,  and  is  de- 
rived from  a  Greek  word  meaning  a  club.  They 
are  mere  points  of  organized  matter,  and  con- 
stitute the  lowest  form  of  organic  life.   They  are 
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found  either  single  or  compound,  and  multiply 
by  transverse  division.  They  are  found  in  th« 
sap  of  plants,  in  the  blood  of  man  and  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  are  abundant  in  eggs.  They 
act  as  powerful  organic  ferments  in  the  transfor- 
mation of  starch  into  sugar,  of  cane  sugar  intc 
glucose,  etc.  They  bear  an  important  part  in 
healthy  as  well  as  morbid  processes,  in  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruit  as  well  as  decay.  They  can  exist  in 
all  fluids,  acids,  alkalis,  and  neutral  fluids.  They 
also  exisc  in  suspension  in  the  air,  and  the  fester- 
ing ot  an  open  sore  is  occasioned  by  the  entrance 
of  bacteria  from  the  surrounding  air.  The  exist- 
ence in  the  atmosphere  of  these  minute  and  om- 
nipresent living  atoms  explains  many  supposed 
instances  of  spontaneous  generation  of  organic 
life.  In  fact,  spontaneous  generation  can  never 
be  fully  tested,  because  of  the  constant  presence  ol 
these  infinitesimal  animalcules. 

WEALTH  OP  PBINCD?AIi  NATIONS. 

Watjkau,  Wis. 
Give  the  amount  of  estimated  wealth  of  the  princfr 
pal  nations  of  the  globe.  S.  B.  Stjtheblaitd. 

Answer.— The  subjoined  is  the  estimate  given 
in  Mulhall's  "Dictionary  of  Statistics."  It  is 
only  an  approximation,  of  course,  but  probably 
is  as  near  the  correct  truth  as  such  approxima- 
tions ever  are : 

Argentine  Republic  $1,660,000,000 

Australia  *j  .  4,950,000,000 

Austria   18,060,000,000 

Belgium   4.030,000,000 

Canada   3,250,000.000 

Denmark   1,830,000,000 

France....  40,300.000,000 

Germany   31,615,000,000 

Greece   1,055,000,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland   43,600,000,000 

Holland   4,935,000,000 

Italy   12,755,000,000 

Mexico   3,190,000,000 

Norway   1,410,000,000 

Portugal   1,855,000.000 

Spain   7,965,000,000 

Sweden   3,475,000,000 

Switzerland   1,620,000,000 

United  States   47,475,000,000 

THIBTY-EIGHTH  ILLINOIS. 

OAMEBON.  Neo. 
A  brief  account  of  the  Tnirty-eightn  Illinois  In- 
fantry is  requested,  with  something  about  its  Colonel, 
W.  P.  Carlin.  Ot.  B.  S. 

Answer.—  The  Thirty-eighth  Regiment  of  Il- 
linois Volunteers  was  organized  at  Camp  Butler, 
and  mustered  into  service  Aug.  15,  1861.  Sept. 
20  it  left  for  Pilot  Knob.  Mo.  It 
marched  to  Fredericktown  Oct.  20,  en- 
gaging in  the  battle  there  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  then  returned  to  Pilot  Knob, 
where  it  passed  the  winter.  It  was  campaigning 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  from  March  3  to  May 
10,  1862.  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Mississippi,  going  directly  to  the 
front  at  Corinth,  and  taking  part  in  the  last 
days  of  the  seige.  It  was  engaged  in  skirmishing 
during  the  summer,  and  saw  its  first  severe 
battle  at  Perry ville  Oct.  3.  It  then  joined  in  the. 
pursuit  of  Bragg,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  where  it  lost  heavily.  It  was  in  camp  at 
Murf reesboro  until  the  following  June.  It  was 
in  the  fight  at  Liberty  Gap,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga  fought  with  great  gallantry,  meet- 
ing with  heavy  loss  iu  killed  and  wounded. 
Sept.  22  it  moved  into  Chattanooga,  and  stayed 
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over  a  month  throwing  up  fortifications  and  do- 
ing guard  duty.  In  February  most  of  the  regi- 
ment re-enlisted,  and  in  March  started  for  home 
en  veteran  furlough,  returning  to  the  field  in 
May,  June  8  it  joined  General  Sherman's  army, 
and  took  part  in  the  movement  upon  Atlanta.  It 
was  also  in  the  engagements  at  Jonesboro  ana 
Love  joy's  Station,  and  in  October  started  on  the 
return  maroh  to  Tennessee,  reaching  Pulaski 
Nov.  12.  It  bore  a  creditable  part  in  the  battles 
of  Franklin  and  Nashville,  and  joined  in  the  pur* 
suit  of  Hood  which  followed.  It  was  encamped 
at  Hunts ville,  Ala.,  from  Jan.  5  until  March  13, 
1865.  June  9  the  non- veterans  of  the  regiment 
were  mustered  out,  and  June  17  the  veterans 
started  for  New  Orleans.  The  regiment 
went  on  to  Indianola,  Texas,  reaching 
there  July  15.  It  was  stationed  in  Texas  until 
March  20,  1866,  when  it  was  mustered  out  at 
Victoria,  and  returned  to  Springfield  for  final 
discharge.  Colonel  Carlin,  its  able  commander, 
was  born  in  Green  County,  niinois,  Nov.  24, 
1829.  He  entered  West  Point  Military  Academy 
in  1846,  and  graduated  in  1850.  He  served  at 
various  posts  in  the  West,  took  part  in  General 
Harney's  Indian  campaigns,  General  Sumner's 
expedition  against  the  Cheyennes,  and  General 
A.  S.  Johnston's  Utah  expedition.  He  was  as- 
signed co  the  command  of  Fort  Bragg,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  was  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  engaged 
in  general  recruiting  service  when  the  war  broke 
out.  He  was  offered  important  positions  in  the 
volunteer  army  of  New  York,  but  declined  these, 
wishing,  if  ne  entered  the  volunteer  service,  to 
be  associated  with  the  men  of  his  native  State. 
Governor  Yates  commissioned  him  colonel  of  the 
Thirty-eighth  Illinois  Regiment,and  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  commanded  in  several 
Important  expeditions,  and  was  for  some  time 
commander  of  the  district  of  Southeast  Missouri, 
He  was  made  brigadier  general  of  volunteers 
Nov.  29,  1862,  and  brevet  major  general  Maroh 
19,  1865.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  volun- 
teer service  in  August,  1865,  and  was  again  en- 
rolled in  the  regular  army. 

THB  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

Lemabs,  Iowa. 
CUre  some  account  of  trie  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
its  opening,  history,  etc.  B.  Pbiox. 

Answer. — The  last  spike  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  was  driven  Nov.  6,  1885.  at  a  point 
fifty  miles  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  There 
was  no  oeremony,  the  spike  being  driven  by  a 
workman  in  the  ordinary  dlsohargo  of  his  duty. 
The  last  seotlon  of  road  completed  was  the  forty - 
mile  section  west  of  the  Selkirk  Mountains.  The 
length  of  the  line  from  Montreal  to  the  Paoiflo 
coast  terminus  is  2,895  miles.  This  railroad  was 
first  projected  In  1871,  when  British  Columbia 
was  added  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Little 
was  known  of  the  difficulties  to  be  ovoroome  in 
the  work;  a  company  wus  readily  formed  to  un- 
dertake it,  for  as  tho  road  was  a  political  neces- 
sity, government  aid  was  considered  oertaln.  Jan. 
14,  1872,  tho  Canadian  Parliament  passed  an  act 
providing  that  the  new  road  shonld  be  built  and 
conducted  by  a  nrirate  Canadian  company,  to  be 
MMlstod  by  the  ffOTeninieQl  with  land  grants  not 


to  exceed  50,000,000  acres,  and  a  cash  subsidy 
of  not  more  than  $30,000,000.  The  work  was  to 
be  commenced  July  20,  1873,and  to  be  completed 
July  20,  1881.  After  the  work  was  begun  it  was 
found  to  be  much  more  difficult  and  expensive 
than  had  been  expected.  There  were  political 
scandals  also,  concerning  the  connection  of  the 
government  with  the  company  building  the  road, 
not  unlike  the  Credit  Mobilier  affair  in  this  coun- 
try. Finally,  the  railroad  company  failed,  and 
the  road  came  into  the  hands  of  the  government. 
Liberal  land  grants  were  offered,  and  a  cash  sub- 
sidy of  $10,000  a  mile,  but  no  company  could  be 
found  willing  to  undertake  the  work.  At  last,  in 
1880,  a  corporation  was  formed  to  complete  the 
road,  the  government  granting  $25,000,000  and 
25,000,000  acres  of  land.  In  addition  to  this, 
bonds  aggregating  $33,000,000  were  afterward 
granted  to  the  company.  The  total  cost  of  the 
road  has  been  nearly  $250,000,000.  It  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  it  will  pay  for  many  years,  but  it 
will  unquestionably  prove  a  great  advantage  to 
the  country,  and  will  in  time  fully  pay  the  oost  of 
its  construction. 

CANDLES — CAPS — QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  INCOME. 

1.  When  were  candles  first  made?  2? Wife n°  we're 
caps  hrst ;  worn?  3.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  Queen  of 
England?  MabyDaiuet. 

Answer.— 1,  Candlesticks  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  these 
were  lamps  for  burning  olive  oil  rather  than  sup- 
ports for  what  are  now  called  candles.  The  oan- 
dles  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  rude 
torches  made  by  dipping  strips  of  papyrus  or 
rushes  into  pitch,  and  afterward  coating  them 
with  wax.  In  Europe  this  candle  was  in  use  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  the  wick  being  of  twisted 
tow.  Often  these  were  very  large  and  heavy. 
Among  the  poorer  classes  candles  were  made  by 
soaking  splints  of  wood  in  fat  or  oiL  The  use  of 
these  wood  splints  is  mentioned  in  English  his- 
tory about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cent- 
ury. Wax  candles  were  also  made  during  this 
century,  but  they  were  expensive  and  deemed  a 
great  luxury.  Soon  after  this  a  dipped  candle 
made  from  tallow  was  introduced.  A  company 
for  making  wax  candles  was  incorporated  in 
London  in  1484.  Mold  candles  are  said  to  be  the 
invention  of  the  Sieur  Le  Brez,  of  Paris.  Sper- 
maceti candles  are  of  modern  manufacture. 
2.  Among  the  ancients,  men,  as  a  rule,  wore  no 
covering  on  the  head.  Primitive  man,  however, 
in  Northern  climes  early  adopted  the  use  of  a 
hood,  made  of  fur,  during  the  winter  season. 
The  Phrygians  were  the  first  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  warm  latitudes  to  wear  a  head- covering, 
and  they  only  adopted  the  fashion  after  they  had 
conquered  Asia  Minor,  for  the  sake  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves  from  the  subjugated  raoe  with 
whom  they  lived.  The  Romans  took  the  Phrygian 
cap,  a  small,  close-fitting  covering,  and  among 
thorn  too  it  was  only  worn  by  free  oltlaens.  Hate 
were  first  mado  in  Paris  in  1404,  by  a  8 wins 
manufacturer.  3.  The  annual  appropriation  for 
tho  Quoen  of  England  Is  JC3H5.000.  or  about 
$1,925,000.  From  this  mm  all  tho  coat  of  the 
royej   honnebold  is  paid,  which  Includes  the  ex- 
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penses  and  salaries  of  nearly  1,000  officers  and 
servants.  The  amount  set  aside  for  Queen  Vic- 
toria's personal  use,  or  privy  purse,  as  it  is 
called,  is  £60,000.  or  $300,000. 

GENEKAL  BL  W.  HALLEOK. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
A  brief  biography  of  General  Halleck  is  desired. 

J.  A.  MciilLL,  M.  D. 

Answer.— Henry  Wager  Halleck  was  born 
near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1814.  He  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1839.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
war  in  1846-47  as  first  lieutenant.  He  became  a 
captain  of  engineers,  but  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  1854  and  practiced  law  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  six  years.  In  August,  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  major  general  of  the  Unitea  States 
army.  He  was  put  in  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Missouri  in  November,  1861,  and  in 
March,  1862,  was  placed  over  the  department  of 
the  Mississippi.  He  commanded  in  person  at 
the  siesre  of  Corinth  in  May,  1862.  He  was  made 
general-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
the  United  States  Julv  11,  1862,  and  made  his 
headquarters  at  Washington,  whence  he  directed 
the  movements  of  the  generals  in  the  field.  He 
was  superseded  March  12,  1864,  by  General 
Grant,  and  was  then  appointed  chief  of  staff  of 
the  United  States  army.  He  took  command  of 
the  military  division  of  tho  Pacific  in  August, 
1865.  Marcn  16,  1869,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  military  division  of  the  South,  with  head- 
quarters at  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  died  Jan.  9, 
1872. 

OUB  CONGRESSES. 

.    ^  Pahkvuxe,  Mich. 

Wby  is  the  pre?°ut  Congress  called  the  Forty  ninth? 

E.H.  K. 

Answer.— The  first  session  of  the  First  Con- 
gress began  March  4,  1789,  and  closed  Sept.  29, 
1789;  the  second  session  began  Jan.  4,  1790, 
and  closed  Aug.  12,  1790;  and  the  third  session 
began  Dec  6,  1790,  and  closed  March  3,  1791. 
An  excellent  rule  to  determine  the  years  covered 
by  a  given  Congress  is:  Double  the  number  of 
ttie  Congress,  and  add  the  product  to  1789;  the 
result  will  be  the  year  in  which  the  Congress 
dosed.  Thus,  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  equals 
98,  plus  1789,  equals  1887.  To  find  the  num- 
ber of  a  Congress  sitting  in  any  given  year,  sub- 
tract 1789  from  the  year;  if  the  result  is  an 
even  number,  half  that  number  will  give  the 
Congress,  of  which  the  year  in  question  will  be 
the  closing  year;  if  the  result  is  an  odd  number, 
add  one  to  it,  and  half  the  result  will  give  the 
Congress,  of  which  the  year  in  question  is  the 
first  year. 

A  MOHAMMEDAN  MUEZZIN. 

Amoba,  D.T. 

Who  was  Muezzin,  and  what  had  he  to  do  with 
Mohammedanism?  S.  E.  Morse. 

Answer.—  Mueddin,  or  Muezzin,  is  the  name  in 
tho  Arabic  of  the  Mohammedan  official  attached 
to  a  mosque,  whose  duty  it  is  to  announce  the 
different  times  of  prayer.  His  chant  is  repeated 
at  Intervals  and  consists  of  these  words:  "Allah 
Is  most  great.  I  testify  that  there  is  no  God  but 
Allah.  I  testify  that  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of 
Allah.  Come  to  prayer.  Come  to  security. "  In  the 
morning  the  words  "Prayer  is  better  than  sleep" 


are  added.  "Allah  is  most  great.  There  is  no 
deity  but  Allah  1"  Besides  these  regular  calls  tw« 
more  are  chanted  during  the  night  for  those  pious 
persons  who  wish  to  perform  special  nightlv  de- 
votions. The  first  continue*  after  the  usual 
chant,  given  above,  in  this  manner:  "There  is  no 
deity  but  Allah  I  He  hath  no  coraoaniou— to  him 
belongeth  the  dominion — to  him  belongeth  praise. 
He  giveth  life  and  causeth  death.  And  he  is  liv- 
ing and  shall  never  die.  In  his  hand  is  blessing, 
and  he  is  almighty."  The  secoud  of  these  night 
calls  takes  place  an  hour  before  daybreak,  and 
begins  as  follows:  "I  extol  the  perfection  of 
Allah,  the  existing  forever  and  ever;  the  per- 
fection of  Allah,  the  desired,  the  existing,  tho 
single,  the  supreme."  etc.  It  is  staled  that  tho 
office  of  Mueddin  is  generally  intrusted  to  blind 
men  only,  lest  they  might,  from  their  elevation, 
have  too  free  a  view  over  the  surrounding  ter- 
races and  harems.  A  writer  on  this  subject  re- 
marks: "The  harmonious  and  sonorous  voices  of 
the  singers,  together  with  the  simplicity  and 
solemnity  of  the  melodv,  make  a  strikingly 
poetical  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
in  the  day  time;  much  more,  however,  is  this  tho 
case  whenever  the  sacred  chant  resounds  from 
the  height  of  the  mosque  through  the  moonlit 
stillness  of  an  Eastern  night." 

FBOM  THE  POPE  TO  WASHINGTON'S  MONUMENT 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

What  became  of  the  stone  contributed  to  tne  Wash- 
ington Monument  by  Pone  Pius  IX.? 

James  A.  Cooper. 

Answer.  —In  1855  the  Pope  sent  a  beautiful 
block  of  white  marble  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Washington  Monument.  This  was 
the  time  when  the  Enow-Nothing  agitation 
was  in  progress,  and  great  excitement  pro- 
vailed  against  foreigners  in  general  and  Roman 
Catholics  in  particular.  One  night  a  band  of 
men  carried  a  way  the  Pope's  gift,  broke  it  into 
pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  Potomac.  Tho 
names  of  the  perpetrators  of  this  act  were  never 
known. 

MENTHOL. 

JOLIET,  111. 

Tell  something  about  the  nature  and  properties  of 
menthol.  J.  C.  McD. 

Answer.—  Menthol  is  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance deposited  from  oil  of  peppermint.  It  is 
obtained  by  freezing  and  thawing  the  oil  several 
times,  the  crystal  being  deposited  during  tho 
congealing  process.  The  Japanese  oil  is  generally 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  menthol,  as  it  yields 
the  crystal  more  richly  than  tne  others.  These 
crystals  melt  at  97  degrees  Fahr.,  are  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  entirely  soluble  in  ether 
and  the  volatile  oils.  Menthol  is  a  new 
discovery  in  American  medicine,  but  there 
is  evidence  that  ite  peculiar  nature  and 
virtues  have  been  known  in  China  and  Japan 
for  many  yeais.  The  drug  has  been  found  a 
reliable  remedy  in  the  less  severe  neuralgic  affec- 
tions of  the  face,  especially  in  brow-pains.  Tho 
strength  usually  employed  is  one  part  of  pure 
menthol  to  ten  of  alcohol.  If  the  finger  or  a 
piece  of  cotton  be  dipped  in  this  preparation 
ana  then  rubbed  lightly  over  the  locality  of  the 
pain,  the  relief  is  almost  immediate    The  ,4Gpr- 
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man  head-ache  pencil"  is  simply  a  concentrated 
and  solid  preparation  of  menthol  which  is  used 
to  rub  over  the  affected  parts. 

GENERAL  GRANT  AND  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON. 

Salt  Lake,  U.  T. 
Give  an  account  of  the  actions  of  President  John- 
son, between  the  re-instatement.  by  order  of  the 
Senate,  of  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  his  order 
to  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  take  possession  of  that  office 
and  his  subsequent  impeachment. 

O.  J.  Hollistee. 

Answer.—  Dec.  7,  1867,  immediately  after  the 
convening  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  President 
Johnson  sent  to  the  Senate  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  his  suspension  of  Secretary  Stanton 
from  the  duties  of  his  office.    The  Senate,  after 
consideration  of  the  message,  refused  to  approve 
of  the  suspension,  and  it  thereby  became  void. 
This  was  on  Jan.  13,  1868.    General  Grant,  who 
had  been  acting  as  Secretary  ad  interim,  sur- 
rendered the  office  on  the  following  morning  to 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  immediately  wrote  to  inform 
the  President  of  his  action.   To  this  Mr.  John- 
son replied  by  requesting  Grant's  presence  at  a 
Cabinet  meeting  that  day.     Stanton  was  not 
present  at  that  meeting.   When  the  Secretary  of 
War  had  been  reached  in  the  order  of  business, 
General  Grant  made  a  full  statement  of  his  res- 
ignation of  the  office.    The  President  expressed 
great  surprise  at  this  action,  and  reminded  Gen- 
eral Grant  that  shortly  after  his  assumption  of 
the  duties  of  the  war  office  he  (Johnson)  had 
asked  him  whether  he  would  retain  the  office  in 
the  event  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to     cononr     in    the     suspension    of  Mr. 
Stanton;     and,    the     President  continued, 
General     Grant     had    then    agreed  "either 
to  remain  at  the  head  of    the  War  Depart- 
ment till  a  decision  could  be  obtained  from  the 
courts,  or  to  resign  the  office  into  the  hands  of 
the  President  before  the  oase  was  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate,  so  as  to  plaoe  the  President  in  the 
same  situation  he  ocoupied  at  the  time  of  his 
(Grant's)  appointment."   In  reply  General  Grant 
fully  admitted  that  this  conversation  had  oc- 
curred, but  said  that  at  the  time  he  had  not  fully 
understood  the  force  of  the  tenure-of-office  aot; 
that,  subsequently,  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  could  not  lawfully  hold  the  office 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Senate;  and  that  he 
had  notified  the  President  in  an  interview  but  a 
few  days  previous,  of  the  change  in  his  views,  to 
which  his  (the  President's)  reply  had  been  that 
"he  had  not  removed  Mr.  Stanton  under  the  ten- 
nre-of-oftico  aot,   but  under  the  Constitution." 
General  Grant  also  said  that  though  no  clear  un- 
derstanding as  to  future  aotion  had  been  reached 
in  this  Interview,  he  fully  believed  that  the  Presi- 
dent knew  tbat  he  would  not  retain  the  office. 
This  colloquy,  acoordlng  to  the  testimony  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  present,  wan  not  at 
all  an  exolted  one,  but  was  respeotful  and  courte- 
ous on  both  sideB.    Subsequently,  however,  the 
President  and  General  Grant  had  quite  a  warm 
correspondence  concerning  this  subject.  Tho 
President    greatly    resented    General  Gram's 
failure      to      Inform      him     beforehand  of 
his      determined    course    of      action,  and 
General  Grant,  though  admitting  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  soe  the  President  again  before  the  mat- 


ter came  up  in  the  Senate,  but  failed  to  carry  out 
this  intention  because  "he  did  not  think  the  Sen- 
ate would  act  so  soon,"  denied  Johnson's  impu- 
tation of  bad  faith  in  the  matter.  All  this  corre- 
spondence was  subsequently  laid  before  Congress. 
Another  cause  of  heated  feeling  was  in  the  fact 
that  the  President,  immediately  after  General 
Grant's  retirement  from  the  Secretaryship,  had 
forbidden  him  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War  until  he  had 
been  assured  by  the  President  himself  that  they 
were  his  (the  President's)  orders.  This  command 
placed  General  Grant  in  somewhat  of  a  dilemma, 
as,  according  to  custom,  a  certain  part  of  th« 
business  of  the  War  Department  was  carried  on 
without  any  direct  reference  to  the  Executive, 
and  no  intimation  had  been  giv^n  him  that  this 
independent  part  of  the  department  had  been 
restricted.  On  applying  to  the  President  for 
more  definite  instructions,  Mr.  Johuson  replied 
by  charging  him  with  insubordination  and  a  de- 
sire to  evade  obedience  of  direct  commands.  This 
charge  General  Grant  distinctly  denied  in  the 
letter  which  (under  date  Feb.  11,  1868)  olosed 
this  remarkable  correspondence.  Feb.  21  the 
President,  exasperated  at  Secretary  Stanton's 
hostile  attitude  toward  him,  again  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  thai  officer,  and  appointed  General  Lo- 
renzo Thomas  to  be  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 
General  Thomas,  on  receiving  his  appointment, 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  war  office.  Mr.  Stanton 
apparently  assented  to  his  removal,  and  asked 
for  time  to  remove  his  private  papers,  which 
General  Thomas  granted.  Meanwhile  the  Senate 
had  been  informed  by  letter  from  the  President 
of  Secretary  Stanton's  second  removal  and  the 
appointment  of  General  Thomas.  As  soon  as 
possible  this  body  laid  aside  its  regular  order  of 
business,  and  went  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  After  a  v^ry  exoited  debate, 
which  lasted  until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  a 
resolution  was  passed, by  nearly  a  party  vote,  de- 
claring that  the  President  had  no  right,  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Stanton, 
during  this  time  having  been  informed  that  his 
aotion  would  be  sustained  by  the  Senate,  refused 
to  vacate  the  office  on  the  second  application  of 
General  Thomas,  and  made  his  arrangements  to 
occupy  it  night  and  day  until  the  further  aotion 
of  Congress.  He  also  maae  application  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  writ  commanding  the  ar- 
rest of  General  Thomas.  Thie  latter  officer  was 
arrested  the  next  day.  but  was  released  on  his 
own  recognizance.  On  the  same  day  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution  impeach- 
ing the  President  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Cbntual  City.  Neb. 
Give  the  history  of  postal  savings  banks  In  England, 
with  some  facts  concerning  tlirJr  work  and  success. 

E.  1 1  Whitb. 

Answer.—  The  plan  Of  the  postofflo*  savings 

banks  of  Great  Britain   was  first  suggested  In 

1 H60  by  Mr.  Sykos,  Momber  of  Parliament  for 

Ihi'ldersfleld.  Eng.     Tho  suggestion  was  oor- 

(lially  adopted  bv  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Chan- 
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oellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  brought  the  matter 
ia  the  form  of  a  bill  before  Parliament  and  warmly 
adrocated  its  passage.  It  was  passed  earlv  in 
the  following  year  and  received  the  royal  assent 
May  17.  1861,  and  came  into  practical  operation 
in  the  following  September.  In  1862  the  plan 
became  operative  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  also. 
The  plan  has  been  a  success  from  the  beginning, 
over  367,000  deposit  accounts  being  opened 
during  the  first  two  years,  representing  an  aggre- 
gate of  £4, 702. 000,  or  about  $23,510,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  po8tofflce  reports  of  1883  there 
were  in  the  United  Kingdom  7,369  postoffice 
savings  banks,  with  3,105,642  accounts  open  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  deposits  during  the  year 
amounting  to  £13.575,167,  or  about  $67,875.- 
835,  and  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  all 
or>en  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year,  £41.768,- 
808,  or  about  $208,  940.040.  A  separate  account 
is  kept  with  every  depositor,  and  the  receipt  of 
every  deposit  is  acknowledged.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest paid  to  depositors  is  2*2  per  cent  annually 
or  one  halfpenny  per  pound  a  month.  Every 
depositor  receives  a  savings  bank  book  which  he 
sends  yearly  for  examination  to  the  head  office, 
and  the  interest  on  his  deposit  is  there  calculated 
and  allowed  in  the  book.  Any  part  or  all  of  a  de- 
posit will  be  paid  at  any  time  by  any  of  the  offi- 
ces on  receiDt  of  a  certified  order  from  the  cen- 
tral office.  The  management  of  these  banks  has 
always  been  thoroughly  efficient,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  have  been  of  great  advantage  to 
the  poor  people  of  Great  Britain. 

STAMMERING. 

Owatonna,  Minn. 
Will  Our  Curiosty  Shop  give  some  facts  about  stam- 
mering? What  is  the  cause  of  it,  and  is  tbere  any  cure 
for  it?  C.  S. 

Answer.— Stammering  is  an  affection  of  the 
vocal  organs,  causing  a  hesitancy  and  difficulty 
of  utterance.  The  best  authorities  now  regard 
its  origin  as  distinct  from  any  physical  defect. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  impediment  is 
aggravated  by  physical  weakness  or  debility  of 
any  kind,  but  these  influences  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  primary  cause  of  the  infirmity.  A 
nervous  dread  of  speaking  is  usually  associated 
with  stammering,  but  this  is  rather  a  result  than 
a  cause.  If  constitutional  nervousness  were  pro- 
ductive of  stammering  the  number  of  cases  would 
be  much  greater  and  include  an  excess  of  females 
over  males,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  men  furnish 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  those  so 
affected ;  besides,  stammerers  are  not  in  general 
persons  of  weak  nerves  otherwise  than  in  the  act 
of  speaking.  Nervousness  is  associated  with 
speech  in  stammering  because  of  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  defect  is  made  the  subject  of  ob- 
servation. The  strength  of  the  impediment  lies 
In  habit,  in  mismanagement  of  the  breath  and 
organs  of  utterance,  rendered  habitual  in  ex- 
treme youth;  and  the  removal  of  the  defect  de- 
pends upon  the  acquirement  of  voluntarv  con- 
trol over  the  organs  of  speech.  Children  have 
often  been  known  to  be  infected  with  the  habit 
by  the  most  casual  example.  If,  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  this  defect  on  the  part  of  a  child, 
parents  and  nurses  were  careful  to  check  it  by 
patient  direction  and  instruction,  an  unfortun- 


ate habit  of  a  life-time  might  always  be  pre- 
vented. Stammering  usually  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  about  the  fifth  year,  but  harshness  and 
impatience  with  children,  especially  if  there  is 
constitutional  timidity  combined  with  natural 
slowness  of  mental  action,  may  induce  it  at  even 
a  much  later  period.  The  varieties  of  stammer- 
ing are  very  great.  Sometimes  there  is  great 
muscular  disturbance  and  a  painful  effort  to  ar- 
ticulate certain  letters.  This  trouble 
arises  from  disordered  respiration  and 
disappears  when  the  habit  of  closing 
the  glottis  is  overcome  and  the  air  is  allowed  to 
pass  freely  in  and  out  of  the  lungs.  Another 
trouble  consists  in  the  reiteration  of  syllables 
before  words  can  be  fully  formed.  The  source  of 
this  difficulty  arises  from  the  habit  of  trying  to 
speak  with  the  mouth  rather  than  the  throat. 
All  effort  of  speech  should  proceed  from  the 
throat  and  when  this  change  is  made  fluency  can 
be  easily  regained.  Stammering  is  in  nearly 
every  case  quite  curable  by  the  cultivation  of  a 
habit  of  correct  speaking.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  studying  the  processes  of  speech,  the 
relation  of  breath  to  articulate  sounds,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tongue  and  other  vocal  organs,  and  a 
patient  application  of  these  principles  in  slow 
and  watchful  exercise.  The  lungs  constitute  a 
pair  of  bellows,  and  the  mouth  in  all  its  varying 
shapes  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows.  The  passage  of 
the  throat  must  be  kept  open  and  the  breath  ex- 
pelled by  means  of  the  ascent  of  the  diaphragm, 
not  by  downward  pressure  of  the  chest  All 
sound  originates  in  the  throat,  and  all 
effort  in  speech  must  be  thrown 
back  behind  the  articulating  organs,  which 
must  be  kept  passive,  yielding  to  the  air,  always 
opening  to  give  it  exit,  and  never  resisting  it  by 
the  ascent  of  the  tongue  or  of  the  jaw.  The  head 
must  be  held  firmlv  on  the  neck  to  give  free  play 
to  the  organs,  and  the  fact  never  forgotten  that 
fluency  of  speech  depends  upon  the  unrestrained 
emission  of  the  material  of  speech,  which  is 
breath.  The  one  difficulty  found  in  curing  stam- 
mering by  the  application  of  these  common- 
sense  principles  is  that  the  victim  of  the  habit 
has  not  the  needed  patience  and  persistence  to 
apply  them. 

THE  OAPTUBE  OF  GENERAL  SCOTT. 

BUDA,  111. 

Please  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  capture  of  General 
Winfield  Scott  in  the  war  of  1812.     P.  M.  Packard. 

Answer.  —After  Hull's  surrender  in  August, 

1812,  the  army  was  greatly  demoralized,  and  it  was 

evident  that  an  attack  must  be  made  to  retrieve 

the  National  honor.   The  Army  of  the  Center, 

under  General  Van  Renssalaer,  was  therefore 

massed  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  River,  with 

the  purpose  of  invading  Canada   Oct.  13,  Van 

Renssalaer  crossed  the  river  at  Lewis  ton.  The 

British  were  entrenched  on  Queenstown  Heights. 

neariy  opposite.   The  landing  was  desperately 

resisted.   Colonel  Scott  and  Captain  Wool  led  the 

Americans  in  charge  after  charge,  driving  the 

British  before  them.   Three  times  they  won  the 

victory.   Van  Renssalaer  then  returned  to  the 

American  shore  to  bring  over  the  rest  of  his 

troops.   These  were  mainly  New  York  militia. 
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altogether  unused  to  the  terrors  of  battle.  The 
sight  of  the  bloody  struggle  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  of  the  field  strewn  with  dead  aud 
dying,  wholly  unnerved  them.  To  the  General's 
order,  therefore,  their  officers  returned  the  reply 
that  he  had  no  right  to  take  the  militia  out  of  the 
State,  and  they  refused  to  follow  him,  "Fifteen 
hundred  able-bodied  men,"  says  an  historian  of 
the  time,  "stood  cowardly  by  their  constitutional 
rights  while  their  comrades  vainly  struggled 
against  the  odds  of  their  swarming  foes."  Scott, 
on  the  other  side,finding  that  no  help  could  be  sent 
him,  mounted  a  log  before!  the  remnant  01  his 
troons.  and  urged  them  to  renew  the  attack. 
"Hull's  surrender,"  he  said,  "must  be  redeemed. 
Our  condition  is  desperate.  Let  us  die  arms  in 
hand.  Our  country  demands  the  sacrifice.  The 
example  will  not  be  lost.  The  blood  of  the  slain 
will  make  heroes  of  the  living.  Those  who  follow 
will  avenge  our  fall  and  our  country's  wrongs. 
Who  dares  to  stand?"  A  loud  "AM"  rang  along 
the  line.  Another  charge  was  made  with  desper- 
ate courage,  but  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were 
overwhelming,  and  all  wno  were  not  killed  were 
taken  prisoners.  In  January,  1813,  Scott  was 
exchanged,  and  joined  the  army  under  General 
Dearborn  as  adjutant  general. 

THE   POLES  IN  PRUSSIA. 

Bbooklyn,  Mich. 
Is  it  true  that  the  Prussian  government  has  obliged 
the  Poles  to  sell  their  land  estates,  and  also  will  not 
permit  them  to  rent  them?  If  so,  why  is  it? 

G.  B.  S. 

Answer.— The  Prussian  government,  in  the 
summer  of  1885,  issued  an  order  for  the  expul- 
sion of  all  Poles  from  the  country.  They  were  to 
be  allowed  a  certain  length  of  time  to  dispose  of 
their  effects,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  were 
obliged  to  depart,  whatever  their  circumstances 
or  condition  of  health.  As  the  Russian  govern* 
ment  refused  to  admit  these  banished  people 
into  Russia  unless  they  could  prove  that  they 
were  born  in  that  country,  their  hapless  condi- 
tion aroused  much  sympathy  in  the  German 
States,  and  upon  the  meeting  of  the  Reichstag 
or  German  Parliament,  a  resolution  was  passed 
requesting  an  explanation  of  this  action.  To 
this  Chancellor  Bismarck  replied  that  the  matter 
was  a  Prussian  affair  wholly,  and  as  he  oould  not 
admit  the  right  of  the  Reichstag  to  concern  itself 
In  those  affairs  that  were  exclusively  the  province 
of  the  States,  he  oould  give  no  explanation. 
Subsequently,  however,  a  similar  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Prussian  Landtag,  or  local  assem- 
bly. To  this  Bismarck  replied,  Jan.  28,  1886, 
at  some  length.  He  said  that  the 
primary  cause  of  the  government's  action 
was  the  disloyalty  of  the  Poles  to  the  German 
crown.  Tney  were  always,  he  said,  engaged  in 
intrlgues,endeavorIng  to  set  foreign  states  against 
Prussia,  and  keeping  up  a  continual  agitation 
against  the  government.  The  government  had 
therefore  deoided  to  banish  the  ovil  element  that 
made  all  this  trouble.  Tho  government  had  de- 
cided to  purchase  all  the  real  estate  owned  in' 
the  Polish  nobles  In  Prussian  Poland,  and  place 
German  colonists  on  the  land  hitherto  occnpled 
by  the  expelled  poople.  Nono  of  tho  Poles  wero 
to  be  allowed  to  repossess  the  land,  evon  by  rent- 


ing it.  and  to  make  its  colonization  more  perma- 
nently valuable  to  the  German  Empire,  the  col- 
onists were  to  be  forever  prohibited  from  marry- 
ing Poles.  While  it  is  admitted  that  the  govern- 
ment will  have  some  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
these  extreme  measures  if  they  are  not  concurred 
in  by  a  majority  of  the  Prussian  assembly,  it  is 
certain  that  neither  Bismarck  nor  the  King  is 
likely  to  concede  a  sing?e  point  of  the  plan,  and 
their  influence  is  quite  powerful  enough  to  bear 
down  all  opposition  to  these  measures. 

THE   PARTITION  OF  POLAND. 

.„  ,  Cherokee, Iowa. 

Is  any  part  of  Poland  now  any  part  or  ttermanv? 

L.  P.  8. 

Answer.— Not  any  part  of  the  country  now  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Poland  is  a  part  of  Germany,  for 
Poland  is  altogether  a  dependency  of  Russia, 
But  Germany,  or  rather  Prussia,  has  taken  several 
shares  of  the  territory  of  the  unhappy  Poles  at 
the  several  partitions  of  that  country.  The  first 
partition  was  made  in  1773.  This  divided  a  large 
part  of  Poland  and  its  people  between  the  three 
powers  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  as  follows: 
Territory, 
square  miles.  Population. 

Russia  A  42,000  1,800,000 

Prussia  13,000  426,000 

Austria  27,000  2.700,000 

The  second  partition,  in  1793,  divided  addi- 
tional territory  between  Russia  and  Prussia  thus: 
Territory. 
Square  miles.  Population. 

Russia  96,000  3,000,000 

Prussia  22,000  1,100,000 

The  third  partition,  in  1795,  distributed  the 
remainder  of  the  oountry  as  follows: 
Territory. 
Square  mile*  Population. 

Russia  43,000  1,200,000 

Prussia  21,000  1,000,000 

Austria  18,000  1,000,000 

In  1815  the  Congress  of  Vienna  made  a  re-ar- 
rangement of  this  territory.  The  shares  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  were  considerably  diminished, 
and  the  parts  taken  from  them  were  united  as 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  The  partition,  as  finally  ar- 
ranged, stood  thus : 

Extent  in 
square  miles.  Population, 

Russia  220,500  16,000.000 

Prussia   26,000  3,000.000 

Austria   35,500  5.000.000 

The  Russian  share  included  ten  provinces, 
thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, besides  the  part  given  the  name  of  the  King- 
dom of  Poland  and  a  pretense  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment. The  Prussian  part  Included  the  Prov- 
ince of  Posen  and  some  smaller  provinces;  this 
is  now  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  just  as  the  Austrian  part,  contain- 
ing Galicia  and  several  smaller  districts,  is  now 
an  essential  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

PHA8K8  OP  UNITED  STATES  BANKING. 

SilAIlON.  WIS 
Compare  the  banking  system  of  to-day  with  thai 
esUblbhodin  1701.  AL.  WiNTia 

Answer.— Tho  banking  law  of  1791  estab* 
lished  one  organization  only,  the  United  States 
Bunk,  with  a  stock  limited  to  $10,000,000.  The 
iircHcut  Hvstom,  founded  upon  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent acts  passed  between  1863  and  1875,  pro- 
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rides  for  a  practically  unlimited  number  of 
banks,  and  fixes  the  inside  limit  of  capital  at 
$50,000,  $100,000,  and  $200,000.  according  to 
the  population  of  the  city  where  organized.  In 
the  old  United  States  Bank,  the  Government  took 
$2,000,000  of  stock,  and  three-fourths  of  all 
private  and  corporate  subscriptions  were  to  be 
paid  in  United  States  bonds,  the  remaining  one- 
fourth  to  be  paid  in  coin ;  In  the  National  banks 
the  Government  takes  no  stock,  but  guarantees 
each  bank's  notes  of  issue,  on  condition  that 
111  per  cent  of  these  notes  is  deposited  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  in  the  form  of  Govern- 
ernment  bonds,  as  security.  No  part  of  the  law  of 
1791  restricted  the  issue  of  the  bank's  notes, 
this  matter  being  left  to  the  accepted  prudence 
of  the  bank's  directors.  As  this  prudence  is  not  so 
fairly  calculable  a  quantity  at  the  present 
day,  the  question  of  security  limits  each 
bank's  circulation.  The  circulating  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  made 
receivable  in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the 
United  States;  the  present  law  provides  that 
National  bank  notes  "shall  be  received  b7  the 
Government  in  payment  of  all  taxes  and  other 
dues,  except  duties  on  imports,  and  are  paya- 
ble for  all  debts  or  demands  owing  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, except  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and 
in  the  redemption  of  the  notes  themselves." 
These  are  the  salient  points  of  contrast  between 
the  two  systems,  to  which  we  may  add  the  fact 
that  the  law  limited  the  existence  of  the  charter 
of  the  United  States  bank  to  ten  years,  to  be  ex- 
tended at  the  pleasure  of  Congress;  while  the  Na- 
tional banks  are  made,  if  their  solvency  continues, 
permanent  institutions.  By  no  means  all  of  the 
specifications  of  these  laws  are  here  quoted,  as  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  framed 
were  widely  different 

THE  WORLD'S  DECISIVE  BATTLES. 

Granpview,  Iowa. 
How  many  decisive  battles  of  the  world  were  there 
and  what  were  they?  Ltdia  Stephens. 

Answer.—  The  fifteen  deoisive  battles  of  the 
world  from  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  pres- 
ent era,  as  given  by  the  historian  Creasy,  are  as 
follows: 

The  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  the  Persian 
hosts  were  defeated  by  the  Greeks  under  Mil- 
tiades,  B.  C.  490. 

The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  B.  C. 
41  a 

The  battle  of  Arbela,  in  which  the  Persians 
under  Darius  were  defeated  by  the  invading 
Greeks  under  Alexander  the  Great,  B.  C.  331. 

The  battle  of  the  Metaurus.  in  which  the  Car- 
thaginian forces  under  Hasdmbal  were  over- 
thrown by  the  Romans,  B.  C.  207. 

Tictory  of  the  German  tribes  under  Arminius 
over  the  Roman  lesions  under  Varus,  A  D.  9. 
(The  battle  was  foueht  in  what  is  now  the 
province  of  Llppe,  Germany,  near  the  source  of 
the  River  Ems.) 

Battle  of  Chalons,  where  Attila,  the  terrible 
King  of  the  Huns,  was  repulsed  by  the  Romans 
under  Aetlns,  A  D.  451. 

Battle  of  Tours,  in  which  the  Saracen  Turks 


invading  Western  Europe  were  utterly  over- 
thrown by  the  Franks  under  Charles  MarteU 
A  D.  732. 

Battle  of  Hastings,  by  which  William  the  Con- 
queror became  the  ruler  of  England,  Oct.  14, 
1066. 

Victory  of  the  French  under  Joan  of  Arc  over 
the  English  at  Orleans,  April  29,  1429. 

Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  Dy  the  English 
naval  force,  July  29  and  30,  1588. 

Battle  of  Blenheim,  in  which  the  French  and 
Bavarians  were  defeated  by  the  allied  armies  of 
Great  Britain  and  Holland  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  Aug.  2,  1704. 

Battle  of  Pultowa,  the  Swedish  army  under 
Charles  XII,  defeated  by  tne  Russians  under 
Peter  the  Great,  July  8,  1709. 

Victory  of  the  American  army  under  General 
Gates  over  the  British  under  General  Burgoyne 
at  Saratoga,  Oct.  17,  1777. 

Battle  of  Valmy,  where  the  allied  armies  of. 
Prussia  and  Austria  were  defeated  by  the  French 
under  Marshal  Eellerman,  Sent.  20,  1792. 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  the  allied  forces  of  the 
British  and  Prussians  defeated  the  French  nuder 
Napoleon,  the  final  overthrow  of  the  great  com- 
mander, June  18,  1815. 

These  battles  are  selected  as  decisive,  because 
of  the  important  consequences  that  followed 
them.  Few  students  of  history,  probably, 
would  agree  with  Prof.  Creasy,  in  restricting  the 
list  as  he  dees.  Many  other  conflicts  might  be 
noted,  fraught  with  great  importance  to  the  hu- 
man race  ana  unquestionably  "decisive"  in  their 
nature;  as,  for  instance,  the  victory  of  Sobieskl 
over  the  Turkish  army  at  Vienna  Sept.  12, 
1683.  Had  the  Poles  and  Austrians 
been  defeated  there,  the  Turkish  general 
might  readily  have  fulfilled  his  threat  "to  stable 
his  horses  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,** 
and  all  Western  Europe  would  no  doubt  have 
been  devastated  by  the  ruthless  and  blood- 
thirst*  Ottomans.  Of  important  and  decisive 
battles  since  that  of  Waterloo  we  may  mention 
in  our  own  civil  war  those  of  Gettysburg,  by 
which  the  invasion  of  the  North  was  checked, 
and  at  Chattanooga,  Nov.  23  and  25,  1863, 
by  which  the  power  of  the  Confederates  in  the 
Southwest  received  a  deadly  blow;  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  the  capitulation  of  the  French 
army  at  Sedan,  Sept.  1,  1870,  and  m  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  the  surrender  of  Osman  Pasha  at 
Plevna,  Dec  10.  1877. 

THE  THIRTY-NINTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

GtTKLPH,  Kan. 
Some  old  soldiers  of  the  Thirty- nintn  Illinois  would 
like  a  brief  account  of  this  regiment. 

A.  O  Hakra, 

Answer.—  The  Thirty-ninth  Illinois  Volunteer* 
was  known  as  the  "Yates  Phalanx."  It  was  or- 
ganized at  Chicago  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  War  Department,  being  at  that  time 
fully  confident  that  the  war  would  be  over  in 
ninety  days,  declined  to  accept  the  regiment.  It 
kept  up  its  organization,  however,  and  continued 
to  drill,  until  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  when 
the  authorities  at  Washington  were  only  too 
eager  to  accept  it.   It  was  mustered  in  in  August, 
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1861,  and  Oct.  11  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  Oct,  12 
started  for  Williamsport,  Md.  There  the  regi- 
ment was  encamped  until  Dec.  17,  when  it  was 
sent  over  into  Virginia  and  was  employed  in 
guarding  railroads  and  scouting.  It  had  its  first 
skirmish  with  Jackson's  troops  in  January,  1862. 
In  February  the  regiment  was  with  the  advance 
in  opening  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
toward  Martinsburg.  At  the  first  battle  of 
Winchester,  March  22,  it  was  held  in  reserve. 
It  was  employed  in  skirmishing  down 
the  valley  through  the  summer,  and  went  to  Suf- 
folk Sept  1,  thence  on  to  Newbern,  N.  C.,  where 
it  arrived  Jan.  19,  1863.  There  it  embarked  with 
Foster's  expedition  against  Charleston,  and  from 
its  station  upon  Folly  Island  witnessed  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter.  It  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Morris  Island,  in  the  siege  of  Charles- 
ton, and  was  the  first  regiment  to  enter  Fort 
Wagner.  It  returned  to  Hilton  Head  Dec.  7.  Re- 
enlisted  January,  1864,  and  went  home.  March 
19  it  went  to  the  front  again.  Was  in  a  skirmish 
at  Bermuda  Hundred  May  14,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Drury's  Bluff  May  16,  losing  at  this  last  battle 
15  killed,  72  wounded,  and  52  missing.  From 
May  20  to  June  19,  in  various  engagements,  the 
loss  was  23  killed,  130  wounded,  and  13  missing. 
At  Deep  River,  Aug.  14-16,  the  loss  was  26 
killed,  77  wounded,  and  8  missing;  at  Darby- 
town  road,  Oct.  13,  .15  were  killed,  57  wounded, 
and  8  missing.  The  skirmish  of  Charles  City 
Cross-roads  was  the  last  engagement  of  the  year 
for  this  regiment.  In  March,  1865,  with  100 
new  recruits,  it  joined  the  advance  upon  Peters- 
burg. April  2  it  took  part  in  the  charge  upon 
Fort  Gregg,  and  was  the  first  to  plant  colors  unon 
the  works.  The  regiment  received  special  men- 
tion and  thanks  for  gallantry  in  this  charge,  and 
its  color  sergeant  received  a  medal  of  honor  from 
Congress.  Tne  regiment  was  with  the  army  that 
pursued  Lee  and  witnessed  his  surrender.  It 
went  to  Richmond  and  stayed  there  until  August, 
then  went  to  Norfolk,  where  it  was  mustered  out 
Dec.  5,  1865.  and  was  paid  oft  and  discharged  at 
Springfield.  Dec.  12. 

CAPTURE  OF  FORT  PILLOW, 

Alamo,  Ind. 
Give  a  description  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Pillow. 

Hamp  Smith. 

Answer. — The  attack  'of  General  Forrest  on 

Fort  Pillow  was  made  April  12,  1864.   The  fort 

Is  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  70  miles,  by 

water,  above  Mem  phis.  Its  garrison  at  the  time  of 

the  assault  consisted  of  nineteen  officers  and  53<* 

enlisted  men,  of  whom  262  were  colored  troops. 

The  troops  which  had  been  garrisoning  the  fort 

had  been  drawn  awav  some  time  previous  to 

accompany   General   Sherman  on  his  Meridian 

raid.    The  pickets  of  the  garrison  were  driven  in 

by  the  enemy  before  sunrise  in  the  morning,  and 

fighting  noon  beoame  genera).    A  gunboat  on  the 

river    assisted     the    garrison     by  throwing 

■hells   Into  the   midnt  of  the  attacking  party. 

btt  wlthont  much  effect.    Several  assaults  were 

made  by  the  benelirers,  out  up  to  about  2  o'olook 

In  the  afternoon  no  decisive   success  had  been 

gained.    The  fort  was  situated  on  a  high  bluff 

which  dosoended  precipitately  to  the  river's  odge. 


making  approach  on  that  side  impossible.  But 
in  the  rear  there  were  ravines  or  hollows  through 
Which  the  Confederate  troops  advanced  upon  the 
fort.  A.t  2  o'clock  the  gunboat,  having  nearly 
exhausted  its  supply  of  ammunition,  ceased 
firing  and  moved  out  into  the  river.  General 
Forrest  now  sent  forward  a  demand,  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  for  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
fort  Major  Bradford,  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  fort,  did  not  think  a  surrender  necessary,  but 
asked  to  be  allowed  an  hour  to  consult  with  the 
other  officers  on  the  subject.  Before  the  hour 
was  up,  General  Forrest  sent  forward  a  second 
flag  of  truce  with  word  that  if  surrender  was  not 
made  within  twenty  minutes,  the  fort  would  be 
assaulted.  To  this  Major  Bradford  replied  with 
a  refusal  to  surrender.  Immediately  the  Con- 
federate troops,  who  had  been  approaching  the 
fort  under  cover  of  brush  and  fallen 
trees,  through  the  ravines,  while  nego- 
tiations were  going  on,  made  a  rush  for- 
ward, and  carried  the  guns  of  the  fort  by  as- 
sault, raising  as  they  did  so  the  cry  of  "No  quar- 
ter I"  Little  opportunity  was  allowed  for  resist- 
ance. There  seems  no  doubt  that  General  Forrest 
was  responsible  for  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
that  followed,  though  it  has  been  claimed  that  he 
did  not  order  it.  But  the  Southern  troops,  mad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  their  former  slaves  in  arms, 
chivalrously  shot  down  white  and  black  without 
mercy.  Many  of  the  Federal  troops  threw  down 
their  arms  and  sought  to  escape  by  running  down 
the  steep  bluff  below  the  fort  to  the  river's  bank. 
These  were  shot  at,  and  many  of  them  killed,  and 
others  plunged  into  the  river  and  were  drowned 
in  the  effort  to  swim  out  to  the  gunboat.  Nearly 
300  soldiers  were  killed  in  this  shocking  mas* 
sacre,  which  unquestionably  forms  one  of  the 
blackest  pages  in  the  history  of  the  war. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  REBELLION. 

Blue  Eabth  City.  Minn. 

Give  a  brief  account  of  the  cause  and  particulars  of 
the  late  rebellion  in  the  Northwest  Roy  Bartlett. 

Answer.— The  trouble  began  amonx  the  French 
and  Indian  half-breeds  of  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan, who  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
treatment  by  the  Dominion  government.  Early 
in  March,  1885.  some  400  of  these  assembled  at 
Duck  Lake,  under  the  leadership  of  Louis  ReiL 
and  formulated  their  demands,  which  related 
mainly  to  oertain  changes  in  the  laws  concerning 
ownership  of  lands.  They  made  no  written 
statement  of  their  grievances,  but  seized 
some  forty  white  men,  traders  and  promi- 
nent citizens,  and  held  them  as 
hostages  until  the  government  should  send 
a  commission  to  Investigate  their  alleged  wrongs. 
The  Canadian  government  appointed  a  com- 
mission for  this  purpose,  but  in  the  meantime 
sent  troops  to  put  down  the  outbreak.  The 
rebellion  spread  through  the  half-breed  settle- 
ments, and  several  Indian  tribes  joined  foroea 
with  them  An  attempt  made  by  a  band  of  mi- 
litia and  civilians  to  recapture  the  supplies 
seised  by  the  lebels  at  Duok  Lake,  was  defoated 
with  a  loss  of  twelve  killed  and  eleven  wounded. 
Thore  was  quite  a  lartre  force  of  militia  and 
mounted  police  In  the  Saskatchewan  oountrv. 
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but  these  were  so  scattered  by  their  efforts  to 
protect  all  the  trading  posts  that  they  could 
not  mass  at  any  one  place  in  sufficient  force  to 
attack  the  enemy.  The  force  sent  against  the 
rebels  was  under  the  command  of  General  Mid- 
dleton.  He  brought  his  soldiers  by  rail  to  Fort 
Qn'Appelle  and  made  his  headquarters  there. 
He  then  (April  5)  marched  northwest  of  Hum- 
boldt and  west  to  Clark's  Crossing,  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Following  the 
course  of  this  river,  he  reached  Fish  Creek, 
near  Batoche,  April  24.  where  he  found  Kiel  and 
his  forces  intrenched.  In  the  engagement  which 
followed  the  government  forces  were  worsted, 
or,  rather,  finding  that  they  could  not  force  the 
rebels  from  their  strong  intrenchments.  they 
fell  back  without  much  fighting.  The  fighting 
was  renewed  May  9  and  continued  until  May 
11,  when  the  rebels  were  driven  from  their  ri- 
fle-pits at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  village 
was  captured  and  many  prisoners  taken.  Mean- 
while, a  detachment  of  mounted  police, 
under  Colonel  Otter,  had,  April  24.  re- 
lieved Battleford,  which  had  been  besieged 
by  hostile  Indians  under  Chief  Poundmaker  for 
gome  weeKs,  and  following  ud  the  retreating  red 
men  worsted  them  in  a  severe  battle  May  3.  Riel 
was  captured  May  15.  near  Batoche.  His  re  Del 
followers  now  dispersed,  but  some  of  the  Indians, 
under  Chief  Big  Bear,  still  held  out.  These  were 
defeated  in  two  engagements  with  the  govern- 
ment troops  May  28  and  June  3,  and  then  re- 
treated toward  the  mountains.  They  were  pur- 
sued by  the  mounted  police,  and  Big  Bear  him- 
self was  captured  July  3.  The  Indians  now  made 
peace  without  any  further  attempt  at  resistance. 
Louis  Riel  was  tried  for  treason,  was  convicted 
Aug.  1,  and  was  hanged  Nov.  18,  1885. 

SOME  ENGLISH  TITLES. 
Who  is  the  present  Duke  of  York;  of  Monmouth: 
of  Kent?  Or  are  these  branches  of  the  peerage  extinct? 

Blondell. 

Answer. — There  are  no  persons  bearing  any 
one  of  the  above  mentioned  titles.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  a  title  formerly  conferred  on  younger 
sons  of  the  Kings  of  England.  It,  was  first  borne 
by  Edward  Plantagenet,  fifth  son  of  Edward  ILL. 
in  1385,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  House  of 
York,  an  important  branch  of  the  royal  family 
which  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  with  the 
death  of  Richard  IIL  on  Bosworth  Field  in  1485. 
This  Richard  had  not  borne  the  title  of  Duke  of 
York.  The  last  of  the  true  York  line  to 
wear  that  empty  honor,  was  the  little  Prince 
Richard,  the  younger  of  the  two  princes  mur- 
dered bv  order  of  their  uncle  in  the  Tower  in 
1483.  The  title  was  revived  for  Henry,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Henry  VIL,  who  afterward  became 
King  as  Henry  VIIL,  and  was  subsequently 
borne  bv  the  second  sons  of  the  Stuarts,  being 
given  last  of  all  by  the  elder  Pretender  to  his 
younger  son,  known  in  history  as  Cardinal  York, 
the  last  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Stuarts.  After 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
George  L  gave  this  title  to  his  brother 
Ernest  Augustus,  Prince-Bishop  of  Osnabruck, 
and  it  was  subsequently  conferred  on  Edward 
Augustus,  second  son  of  Frederick,  father  of 


George  III.,  and  Frederick,  George  Ill's  second 
son.  The  latter  prince  died  in  1827,  and  the 
title  of  Duke  of  York  has  nob  since  been  in  use. 
The  title  of  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  created  for 
James,  the  natural  son  of  Charles  IL,  and  with 
his  death  passed  out  of  existence.  Kent  was  the 
name  of  an  earldom  iu  the  early  English  peerage. 
It  was  first  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
brother  of  William  I,  in  1067.  During  the  two 
following  oenturies  it  was  held  by  two  valiant 
knights  of  the  court,  but  no  one  of  the  first  three 
earls  of  Kent  left  any  sons  to  inherit  the  honor. 
In  1321  Edward  I.  gave  the  title  to  his  youngest 
son.  The  sons  of  the  latter  both  dying  childless 
It  passed  to  a  sister's  family  in  1397,  but  there 
also  became  extinct  in  1407.  In  1465  it  went 
into  the  family  of  Edmund  Grey,  Lord  Ruthven, 
and  there  remained  for  nearly  three  centuries. 
The  title  was  changed  to  duke  in  1706.  In  1740 
the  male  line  of  this  Grey  family  died  out.  The 
title  of  Duke  of  Kent  was  revived  for  Edward, 
fourth  son  of  George  III.,  and  father  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Since  his  death  in  1820  the  title  has 
not  been  used. 

DESCENT  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

OsKALOOSA,  Iowa. 

Jn  what  way  is  Queen  Victoria  connected  by  blood 
with  the  Conqueror  and  the  Saxon  kings?  W. 

Answer.— The  line  runs  thus:  Egbert,  the 
first  Saxon  king  of  all  England,  Ehelwulf,  Alfred 
the  Great,  Edward  the  Elder,  Edmund,  Edgar, 
Ethelred  the  Unready,  Edmund  Ironside,  Ed- 
ward (not  a  king),  Margaret,  wife  of  Malcolm, 
Kiner  of  Scotland ;  Matilda,  who  married  Henry 
L  of  England,  thus  uniting  the  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man lines;  Maud,  wife  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
Henry  II.,  John,  Henry  III.,  Edward!,  Edward  II 
Edward  IIL,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence;  Philippa, 
who  married  Edward  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March; 
Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March;  Anne  Mortimer, 
who  married  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge;  Rich- 
ard, Duke  of  York  ;  Edward  IV.,  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Henry  VIL.  thus  uniting  the  York  and 
Lancaster  branches  of  the  royal  house ;  Margaret 
Tudor,  wife  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland;  James  V. 
of  Scotland,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  James  VL  of 
Scotland  and  L  of  England,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Frederick,  Elector  Palatine;  Sophia,  wife  of 
Ernest  Augustus,  Elector  ot  Hanover;  George  I., 
George  II.,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  George 
IIL,  Edward.  Duke  of  Kent;  Victoria. 

BATTLES  Or  THE  FEANCO-PKUSSIAN  WAB. 

Habtinsbubo,  Texas. 
Give  tne  principal  battles  of  the  franco -Prussian 
War.  witn  the  number  of  men  engaged  on  each  side. 

A.  T.  Maupin,  Jb. 

Ansioer. — The  first  important  engagement  in 

this  war  was  the  battle  of  Worth,  Aug.  6,1870,  in 

which  General  MacMahon's  army,  aDout  54.000. 

was  defeated  by  the  Prussian  forces  under  the 

Crown  Prince,  numbering  nearly  130,000.  On 

the  same  day  another  division  of  the  French 

army,  under  Gen  ral  Frossard,  numbering  60,- 

000  men,  was  badly  defeated  by  the  army  under 

General  Steinmetz  with  120,000  men.   At  the 

battle  of  Courcelles,  Aug.  14,  the  Prussian  force 

engaged  was  about  80,000  men,  the  French 

troops  numbered  60.000.   Aug.  18,  the  treat 

battle  of  Gravelotte  occurred  in  which  280,000 
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Germans  under  King  William,  fought  against 
160,000  Frenchmen  under  Marshal  Bazaine. 
The  French,  defeated,  took  refuge  in  the  city  of 
Metz,  which  was  then  besieged  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Marshal  MacMahon,  unable  to  rescue  the 
troops  at  Metz,  concentrated  his  forces  at  Sedan. 
Here,  with  140,000  men,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Germans,  numbering  250,000,  and,  after  desper- 
ate lighting,  was  forced  to  surrender  his  entire 
army.  The  Germans  now  besieged  Paris.  In 
October  Metz  capitulated.  The  army  besieged  in 
Paris  numbered  about  300,000,  the  encompas- 
sing: army  of  Germany  about  800.000.  The 
forces  endeavoring  to  come  to  the  relief  of  Paris 
were  defeated  at  Amiens,  Nov.  27:  at  Beaune  la 
Rolande,  Nov.  28;  Le  Mans,  Jan.  12,  1871;  Bel- 
fort,  Jan.  15-17,  and  St.  Quentin,  Jan.  19,  by 
overpowering  numbers.  Several  desperate  sorties 
were  made  by  the  forces  in  Paris,  attended  with 
great  losses  on  both  sides.  Jan.  28  Paris  capitu- 
lated. The  figures  above  given  are  taken  mainly 
from  Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  and  are  founded 
on  official  estimates.  Haydn,  in  his  "Dictionary 
of  Dates,"  says  that  the  entire  German  force 
under  arms  in  August,  1870,  was  1,120.000  men. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  French  troops  ever  ag- 
gregated much  more  than  half  this  number. 

A  DUDE. 

Weeping  Wateb.  Neb. 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  dude,  and  what  is 
Its  signification?  W.  W. 

Answer.—  The  derivation  of  this  word  is  not 
known.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  dodo,  the  name  of  an  uncouth  and 
now  extinct  species  of  bird  which  inhabited  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Others  have  sug- 
gested that  it  was  a  corruption  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish word  dudder,  meaning  a  scarecrow.  It  is 
not  even  known  with  any  certainty  when  the 
word  was  first  coined,  as  it  was  in  use  in  slang 
some  time  before  it  found  its  way  into  print.  It 
signifies  a  dandy  or  fop,  one  given  to  exagger- 
ated nicety  in  dress,  and  al  ways  implies  effem- 
inacy and  more  or  less  mtntal  imbecility.  He  is 
not  a  "swell,"  however,  for  nothing  can  be  more 
foreign  to  the  character  of  a  true  dude  than  what 
is  termed  "loudness"  in  attire,  that  is,  anything 
gaudy  or  showy.  He  is  rather  the  "exquisite"  or 
*'beau"  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
revived.  The  principle  of  the  true  dude  has  been 
well  expressed  as  "nothing  too  much  of  anything, 
not  even  anything  too  much  of  nothing  too 
much." 

I/OBD  SHAJTESBUBY — SIR  MOSES  MONTEFIOBE. 

Fort  Soott,  Kan. 
r  Would  like  brief  sketchec  of  the  lato  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  Bir  M.  Montenore.  IP.  A.  Moyeb. 

Answer.—  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  the  seventh 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  born  in  1801.  In  his 
youth  he  was  styled  Lord  Aehley.  He  graduated 
with  bigh  honors  at  Oxford  in  1822,  and  entered 
Parliamont  in  1826.  Through  his  influence  and 
able  advocacy  the  "Ten  Hours'  Bill"  was  passed, 
requiring  that  chlldron  in  factories  shall  not  work 
more  than  ton  hours  a  day.  He  beoame  distin- 
guished as  a  promoter  of  all  benevolont  enter- 
prises, and  wan  untiring  In  his  efforts  to  aid  the 
poor  and  reclaim  the  degraded,  giving  liberally 
also  of  his  wealth  for  that  purpose.   On  the  death 


of  his  father,  in  1851,  he  succeeded  to  the 
earldom.  He  died  Oct  1,  1885,  mourned  by 
thousands  whom  he  had  befriended.  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  was  born  Oct  24.  1784,  of 
Hebrew  parents.  He  became  Sheriff  of  Lon- 
don in  1837.  and  was  knighted  the  same  year, 
in  1846  he  was  made  a  baronet.  He  amassed 
great  wealth,  and  was  noted  for  his  liberal  ex- 
penditure of  his  means  in  efforts  to  relieve  his 
oppressed  co-religionists  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  With  this  object  in  view  he  vis- 
ited various  European  countries,  and  also  made 
several  trips  to  Morocco,  Turkey,  and  Palestine. 
His  last  journey  for  this  purpose  was  made  in 
1874,  when  he  was  90  years  of  age.  He  took 
almost  as  great  an  interest  in  the  condition  of  any 
persons,  not  Jews,  who  were  persecuted  onao- 
count  of  their  religion,  as  though  they  were  of  his 
own  people.  His  long  life  was  filled  with  gener- 
ous deeds  to  all.  He  died  July  28,  1885.  at  the 
age  of  100  years  and  9  months,  preserving  the  full 
vigor  of  his  faculties  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
CANON  FABBAB. 

-^iYe,?ke>tch  o£  m°  0*  Canon  Farrar.  his^writin** 
and  tell  where  copies  of  his  works  mav  be  had 

W.  N.  * 


Answer. -Frederick  William  Farrar  was  born 
at  Bombay,  Aug.  7,  1831.  He  was  educated  at 
King  William's  College  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  at  King's  College,  London,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
in  1854,  and  became  a  teacher  m  1856.  It  1876 
he  was  made  Canon  of  Westminster,  and 
subsequently  became  Archdeacon.  Among 
the  many  works  which  he  has  written  are  several 
book  for  boys,  some  works  of  philology,  and  also 
"Seekers  After  God"  (published  1869);  "The 
Witness  of  History  to  Christ"  (1871);  "The 
Silence  and  Voice  of  God"  (1873) ;  "Life  of  Christ" 
(1874);  "Eternal  Hope"  (1878);  "Life  and  Work 
of  St.  Paul"  11879),  and  others.  These  can  be 
procured  through  any  bookseller. 

THE    ONE  HUNDREDTH  ILLINOIS. 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  One  Hundred^j^flfmcds  In- 
f&utry.  a.  O'Haiuu. 

Answer.—  The  One  Hundredth  Illinois  Infantry 
was  organized  at  Joliet,  Aug.  28,  1862,  mus- 
tered in  on  Aug.  31,  and  sent  to  the  front  Sept. 
2.  It  went  to.St.  Louis,  and  thence  was  sent  into 
Kentucky  to  pursue  Bragg.  Its  first  battle  was 
that  of  Stone  Biver,  Dec.  31  and  Jan.  1  and  2,  at 
which  it  lost  2  officers  and  32  men  in  killed  and 
woundod.  It  wont  with  General  Bosecrans  to 
Chattanooga,  and  was  the  second  regiment  to 
enter  the  town  after  Bragg' s  evaouation.  It 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chlokamauga.  Sept.  ]  9 
and  20,  and  lost  8  officers  and  156  mon  in 
klllod,  wounded  and  missing.  It  was  in  Chatta- 
nooga when  the  town  was  stormed  by  Bragg,  and 
was  in  the  front  of  Sheridau's  division  when  it 
stormed  Mission  Ridge,  having  hero  5  officers  and 
32  men  killed  and  wounded.  Sept.  27  the  rogl- 
ment  went  to  the  relief  of  Burnside  at  Knoxvllle, 
and  spent  the  winter  in  East  Tennessee. 
May  3  it  started  on  the  march  for 
Atlanta  Between  this  date  and  Sept  1, 
it  was  in  the  following  battlos :    Buzzard's  Roost. 
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]:  saca,  Dallas,  Lost  Mountain,  Pine  Mountain, 
Keneaaw,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  in  the  cam- 
paign lost  118  enlisted  men  and  twelve  commis- 
sioned officers  by  death,  wounds,  or  sickness. 
Aug.  26  it  went  to  Chattanooea  and  left  there 
Oct  19,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  Hood.  At  the 
battle  of  Franklin  it  lost  thirty-two  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Was  also  at  the  battle  of  Nashville, 
and  thence  followed  Hood  into  Alabama.  The 
following  months  were  spent  in  skirmishing  and 
scouting.  June  12  the  regiment  was  mustered 
oat,  and  the  men  were  paid  off  and  discharged  at 
Chicago  July  1. 

HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  PAETTES. 

Cawkek  City,  Kan. 
Would  like  a  sketch  of  the  different  parties  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  reasons  for  changing. 

Ada  Richardson. 

Answer.— The  first  division  of  the  country  into 
parties  was  over  the  question  of  adopting  the 
Constitution.  Part  of  the  people  strongly  ap- 
proved of  it,  while  another  part  as  strongly  ob- 
jected to  many  of  its  provisions,  considering  that 
they  gave  too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  Those  who  advocated  a 
strong,  centralized  government  became  known 
as  Federalists,  and  those  who  opposed  it  were 
called  Anti-Federalists.  It  was  a  triumph  for 
the  Federalists  that  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  form  as  it  was  drawn  up,  but  the  first  ten 
amendments  of  the  Constitution,  all  adopted 
during  the  three  years  following,  were  very  im- 
portant concessions  to  the  strength  of 
the  Anti-Federal  sentiment  Washington  was 
a  Federalist,  but  the  true  leader 
of  the  party  was  Alexander  Hamilton,  to 
whose  successful  administration  of  her  finances 
the  salvation  of  the  young  republic  was  largely 
due.  The  An ti- Federalists  were  also  called 
Republicans,  a  name  which  their  leader, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  strongly  wished  them  to 
retain.  The  second  President,  John  Adams,  was 
elected  by  the  Federalists,  but  the  passage  of  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  for  which  this  party  was 
mainly  responsible,  excited  much  popular  dis- 
favor, and  Adams  was  defeated  for  a  second  term 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  virtually  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  Federalist  party.  James  Madi- 
son was  also  elected  by  the  Republicans,  and 
during  his  administration  occurred  the  war  with 
England,  which  the  Federalists  bitterlv  opposed. 
The  stand  taken  by  the  party  during  the  war, 
and  especially  the  aotion  of  its  leaders  in  calling 
the  Hartford  convention,  wrought  the  com- 
plete ruin  of  the  organization,  and  it  wholly  dis- 
appeared on  the  election  of  James  Monroe  by 
the  Republicans  in  1816.  Party  lines  were  com- 
pletely broken  down,  and  the  next 
sixteen  years  were  known  as  the 
"era  of  jrood  feeling."  John  Quinov  Adams 
In  1824,  and  Andrew  Jackson  in  1828.  were 
elected  on  personal  issues  only.  President  Jack- 
son's acts,  hewever,  provoked  strong  opposition, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Clay  and 
Daniel  Webp.ter  his  opponents  formed  a  new 
party,  which  took  the  name  of  the  Whig  party. 
The  upholders  of  the  President  called  themselves 
Democrats,  and  claimed  to  be  the  successors  of 
the  old  Jefferson ian   Republicans.      The  dis- 


tinctive principles  advocated  by  the  Whigs  were 
a  protective  tariff  and  internal  improvements  by 
the  general  government,  principles  which  tho 
Democrats  as  strenuously  opposed.  The  former 
party  also  sternly  censured  General  Jackson's 
course  in  abolishing  the  United  States  Bank  and 
in  using  the  public  offices  to  reward  his  adher- 
ents. Martin  Van  Buren  was  put  in  offioe  by  tha 
Jackson  party,  but  the  commercial  panic  of  1837, 
for  which  the  administration  was  held  responsi- 
ble, completely  broke  down  Democratic  prestige 
for  the  time,  and  General  Harrison  was 
elected  by  the  Whigs  in  1840  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  fruits  of  this  victory  were  held 
to  be  lost,  however,  by  the  death  of  President 
Harrison  one  month  after  his  inauguration,  and 
the  course  of  his  successor,  President  Tyler,  in 
opposing  the  Whig  leaders  in  Congress.  The  great 
question  in  securing  the  victory  of  the  Democratlo 
candidate,  James  K  Polk,  in  1844,  was  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  which  the  Democrats  urged 
and  the  Whigs  opposed.  But  though  many  of  the 
Whigs  disapproved  of  the  war  with  Mexico  which 
followed,  this  did  not  prevent  their  leaders  from 
choosing  as  their  candidate  the  successful  com- 
mander of  the  Mexican  campaign,  General  Tay- 
lor, whose  popularity  ensured  the  party  a  com- 
paratively easy  victory.  The  slavery  question 
was  now  continually  obtruding  itself,  and,  while 
both  of  the  dominant  parties  were  trying  to  avoid 
its  difficulties,  it  led  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
party  at  the  North,  the  Liberty  party,  or  Aboli- 
tionists, made  up  of  anti-slavery  Whigs,  who 
combined  in  1848  with  the  anti-slavery 
Democrats  under  the  name  of  the  Free  Soil  party. 
This  organization,  however,  did  not  make  muoh 
impression  upon  the  elections  of  the  country 
until  it  was  merged  in  the  Republican  party  in 
1856.  Meanwhile  the  Whig  party  had  been 
gradually  losing  its  power,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  its  leader?  to  compromise  the  growing  diffi- 
culties between  the  North  and  South  on  the  slav- 
ery question.  In  1852  it  out  forward  General 
Winfield  Scott  as  its  candidate,  but  not  even  his 
splendid  military  reputation  could  save  it  from 
defeat  The  slavery  question  now  overshadowed 
all  other  issues,  and  during  the  administration  of 
President  Pierce,  the  successful  candidate  of  the 
Democrats  in  1852,  the  Whig  party  disappeared, 
and  a  new  party— the  Republican— arose  The 
main  principle  of  this  party  was  opposition  to 
the  extension  of  slavery  m  the  Territories.  It 
never  claimed,  even  up  to  the  inauguration  of 
President  Lincoln,  the  right  to  interfere 
with  the  institution  where  it  already  ex- 
isted. The  party  was  so  far  organized 
in  1856,  that  it  presented  a  very  formidable  op- 
position, but  did  not  succeed  in  electing  its  can- 
didate. In  1860,  however,  it  was  successful, 
and  the  announcement  ot  its  victory  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  who 
recognized  that  thev  had  now  lost  their  power  in 
the  Union.  The  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  brought  about  by  this  action,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  by  proclamation,  secured  the  pos- 
session of  political  power  to  the  Republican 
party  for  twenty-four  years.  The  coming  for- 
ward of  a  new  generation  at  the  North,  to  whom 
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the  bitter  political  struggles  previous  to  the  war 
were  a  matter  of  history  rather  than  experience, 
and  whose  youth  daring  the  exciting  period  of 
the  war  and  the  reconstruction  prevented  them 
from  receiving  a  strong  mental  bias  by  the  dom- 
inant sentiment  of  that  period,  was  doubtless 
•ne  of  the  causes  of  the  Democratic  reacces- 
«on  to  power  in  1884.  There  have  been  several 
other  minor  political  parties  in  the  history  of  the 
country  which  have  Had  some  influence  in  weak- 
ening one  or  the  other  of  the  dominant  organiza- 
tions in  local  elections,  as  the  American  or  Enow- 
nothing  party,  the  Constitutional  Union,  the 
An ti- Masonic,  the  Greenback,  and  the  Prohibi- 
tion parties.  None  of  these,  however,  have  ever 
materially  affected  our  political  history. 

SEVENTY- FOUBTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

LEATHEKN,  Mich. 

Please  eive  a  sketch  of  the  Seventy- fourth  Illinois 
Infantry.  J.  H.  Gibson. 

Answer.—  The  Seventy-fourth  Regiment  of 
Dlinois  Volunteers  was  organized  at  Camp 
Fuller,  Rockford,  EL :  mustered  in  Sept.  4,  1862, 
and  Sept.  28  was  started  for  Louisville.  It 
reached  there  Sept.  30,  and  the  next  day  moved 
■outhward  with  the  armv  in  pursuit  of  Bragg. 
At  Perry  ville,  Oct.  8,  it  was  one  of  the  reserve 
regiments.  In  the  battle  of  Stonp  River  this 
regiment  was  on  the  right  of  the  Union  forces, 
but  did  not  have  much  active  righting.  It  the 
following  June  it  took  part  in  the  Chattanooga 
campaign,  but  at  Chickamauga  was  only  em- 
ployed In  guarding  the  rear  and  the  supply 
trains.  At  Mission  Ridge  it  was  actively  en- 
gaged, and  did  some  gallant  fighting.  Nov,  28 
the  regiment  left  Chattanooga  for  Knoxville,  and 
remained  at  this  place  during  the  entire  winter. 
In  May,  1864,  it  began  the  movement  toward 
Atlanta.  In  the  campaign  which  followed  it  lost 
140  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  After  the  fall 
of  Atlanta  the  regiment  returned  into  Tennes- 
see, and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Franklin  and 
Nashville.  June  14,  1865.  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out  at  Chicago.  During  its  term  of 
service  it  had  lost  183  men  in  field  and  hospi- 
tal, and  very  many  more  by  discharge  for  disa- 
bility through  severe  exposure. 

NAMES  OF  THE  STATES. 

Lenora,  Kan. 
Give  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  eacli  State  and 
Territory  in  the  Union,  and  the  reasons,  it  known, 
why  such  name  way  given  in  each  case. 

Unionist. 

Answer.—  The  names  of  the  States  were  gener- 
ally given  for  descriptive  reasons,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  list: 

Alabams,  an  Indian  word  meaning  "Here  we 
rest."  Said  to  have  been  given  by  some  of  the 
early  French  explorers,  on  hearing  the  word  need 
by  one  of  their  Indian  sruides,  when  a  beautiful 
■pot  on  a  river's  bank  had  been  seleoted  by  them 
for  a  camping-plaoe. 

Arizona,  meaning  sand-hills,  desoriptlve  of  a 
large  section  of  the  Territory. 

Arkannas,  from  Kansas,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of 
Indians  found  there,  with  the  Frenoh  prefix  of 
arc.  meaning  a  bended  bow. 

California,  a  name  given  by  Cortes  in 
the     year     1530      to      the     peninsula  of 


Lower  California,  which  he  discovered.  He 
took  the  name  from  an  old  Spanish  romance,  in 
which  there  is  an  imaginary  island  called  Cali- 
fornia abounding  in  great  treasures  of  gold.  The 
root  of  the  word  is  the  Spanish  oalifa,  or  caliph, 
meaning  a  ruler:  or,  in  its  primary  signification 
in  the  Arabic,  successor,  because  the  caliphs  were 
the  successors  of  Mohammed. 

Colorado,  from  the  Spanish  word  for  red  or  col- 
ored, and  refers  to  the  hue  of  much  of  the  soil  in 
that  State. 

Connecticut,  from  the  Indian  phrase  Quinni- 
tukut,  which  means,  upon  the  long  river. 

Dakota,  an  Indian  word  meaning  leagued,  or 
allied.  It  was  the  common  name  of  the  Confed- 
erate Sioux  tribe  who  inhabited  the  country, 

Delaware,  named  for  Lord  de  la  Warr,  one  of 
the  early  Governors  of  Virginia  On  a  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies  for  his  health  he  was  driven  by  a 
storm  into  the  mouth  of  a  river.  His  name  was 
given  to  the  river,  from  this  was  applied  to  the 
State,  and  subsequently  was  also  given  to  a  tribe 
of  Indians,  part  of  whom  lived  in  the  State 

Florida,  so  called  by  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
named  thus  by  Ponce  de  Leon  because  it  was  first 
discovered  on  Easter  Sunday,  which  is,  in  Span- 
ish, Pascua  Florida. 

Georgia,  named  by  the  English  settlers  in  honor 
of  George  II. 

Idaho,  an  Indian  word. 

Illinois,  from  Illini,  the  name  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  meaning  "men."  The  ois  was  the  French 
suffix,  implying  plurality. 

Indiana,  from  the  word  Indian. 

Iowa,  the  French  form  of  an  Indian  word 
meaning  "the  sleepy  ones,"  a  name  given  by  the 
Sioux  to  the  Pahoja  tribe 

Kansas,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  inhab- 
iting the  oountry.  The  meaning  of  this  word  is 
doubtful.  By  some  it  is  said  to  mean  smoky 
water,  by  others,  good  potato. 

Kentucky,  an  Indian  word  meaning  at  the  head 
of  a  river.  Given  by  the  aborigines  to  a  limited 
part  of  the  territory,  and  applied  by  the  white 
settlers  to  the  whole 

Louisiana,  named  by  the  Frenoh  colonists  in 
honor  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 

Maine,  from  the  name  Maanis,  given  to  the 
oountry  by  the  French  voyagers  that  touohed  on 
the  coast  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Probably 
named  by  them  after  the  ancient  form  of  the 
name  of  the  French  province  Mayenne 

Maryland,  so  named  in  honor  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  L 

Massachusetts,  an  Indian  word  meaning  "about 
the  great  hills,"  first  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
Berkshire  Hills. 

Michigan,  an  Indian  word  meaning  "a  weir  for 
nub,"  applicable  to  the  number  of  fresh-wator 
lakos  in  the  State 

Minnesota,  au  Indian  word  meaning  "cloudy 
water."  Applied  by  them  to  the  lake  oountry 
near  the  headwaters  of  tho  Mississippi,  and 
adapted  for  the  territory  by  the  white  settlers 
booause  of  its  musical  sound. 

Mississippi,  named  from  the  river.  The  word 
means  in  the  aboriginal  tongue  "long  river." 

Missouri,  also  named  from  the  large  stream  of 
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the  same  name,  which  was  so  called  by  the  In- 
dians because  the  word  means  "muddy." 

Montana,  named  for  the  mountain  ranees 
within  its  borders. 

Nebraska,  from  an  Indian  word  meaning  "shal- 
low river,"  or  "water  Yalley."  The  State  called 
from  the  river  of  this  name. 

Nevada,  from  the  Spanish  name  of  the  mount- 
ain range  Sierra  Nevada.  Sierra  is  "mountain 
chain;"  Nevada,  "snow- covered." 

New  Hampshire,  called  for  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  in  England. 

New  Jersey,  so  called  because  its  Governor,  Sir 
George  Carteret,  was  born  on  the  island  of 
Jersey. 

New  Mexico,  formerly  a  part  of  Mexican  terri- 
tory, and  was  allowed  to  retain  the  name  because 
so  large  a  part  of  its  original  population  re- 
mained in  the  Territory  after  its  acquisition  by 
the  United  States. 

New  York,  after  the  Duke  of  York  (afterward 
James  ID,  to  whom  the  country  was  granted  by 
his  brother,  Charles  II,  after  it  had  been  taken 
from  the  Dutch. 

North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  named  In 
honor  of  Queen  Caroline. 

Ohio,  an  Indian  word  meaning  "beautiful." 

Oregon,  the  name  given  by  Carver,  the  ex- 
plorer, to  the  stream,  and  signifying  "River  of 
the  West."  Other  writers  derive  the  name  from 
the  Spanish  oregans.  meaning  "wild  marjoram," 
an  herb  which  grows  abundantly  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Pennsylvania,  Penn's  woods  [Latin  sylva,  a 
wood],  so  called  from  William  Penn,  who  settled 
the  country  in  1681,  and  because  of  the  wooded 
condition  of  the  country  when  first  settled. 

Rhode  Island,  so  called  from  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  island  of  Rhodes.  Also,  and  prob- 
ably more  accurately,  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  island  when  in  possession  of  the  Dutch, 
Roodt  Eyland  (red  island). 

Tennessee,  from  Indian  name  of  the  stream 
meaning  "river  of  the  big  bend." 

Texas,  the  generic  title  of  the  many  tribes  of 
Indians  inhabiting  this  region.  Name  first  men- 
tioned by  LaSalle.  in  1687. 

Utah,  probably  named  from  the  Ute  tribe  of 
Indians. 

Vermont,  from  verd,  green,  and  mont,  mount- 
ain. 

Washington,  in  honor  of  the  "father  of  his 
oountry." 

Virginia,  in  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  vir- 
gin queen;  named  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Wisconsin,  from  Indian  name  of  the  river, 
meaning  "wild,  rushing  channel." 

Wyoming,  called  from  the  historio  valley  of 
the  same  name  in  Pennsylvania. 

THE  COMMON  HOUSE-FLY. 

_  Sterling,  m. 

Give  bo  me  account  of  the  habits  of  the  com- 
mon house-fly  how  lone  does  it  live,  how  does  it 
exist  through  the  winter,  and  is  it  full-grown  when  it 
fast  appear*  ?  R.  a.  Gam. 

Answer.— The  house-fly  begins  to  make  its  ao- 
oearance  m  July,  becomes  abundant  toward  the 
•nd  of  August,  and  lives  from  that  time  till  killed 
by  cold  weather.    The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the 


ordure  of  stables,  whose  warmth  batches  then. 
The  larva  hatches  from  the  shell  in  the  form  of  a 
small,  white  worm;  from  this  It  passes  into  the 
pupa  state.  The  pupa  is  larger  than  the  larva, 
and  is  of  a  dark  brown  color.  In  this  state  the 
insect  remains  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  then 
comes  forth  the  perfect  fly.  All  flies  and 
mosquitoes  grow  in  the  larva  and  pupa 
state,  and  after  they  acquire  wings  they 
do  not  grow  any  more.  The  smaller 
flies  we  often  see  with  the  house-fly  are  not  the 
young  of  the  same  species,  but  another  and  a 
smaller  kind.  As  all  flies  apparently  perish  on 
the  advent  of  cold  weather,  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
whence  come  the  fresh  swarms  with  each  re- 
curing  summer  season,  but  it  is  supposed  that  a 
few  do  live  through  the  winter  in  sequestered 
warm  spots,  and  no  doubt  some  lie  dormant  In 
the  pupa  state  through  the  cold  months.  Thus 
enough  are  carried  over  to  begin  the  work  of 
propagation  in  the  early  spring.  This  work  pro- 
ceeds so  rapidly  that  in  a  month  or  two  a  little 
one  literally  becomes  a  thousand,  and  July  finds 
us  with  our  usual  crop  of  millions  of  our  familiar 
pests  on  hand. 

CELEBRATION  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

Mauoh  Chunk,  Iowa, 
cnve  an  account  ot  various  modes  of  celebrating 
Christmas  from  the  earliest  times,  and  origin  of  the 
customs.  When  did  the  observance  of  the  day  begin? 

W.  Bbown. 

Answer.—  The  earliest  mention  of  the  observ- 
ance by  Christians  of  the  birth  of  Christ  was  in  the 
second  century.  It  was  at  first  kept  by  holy  serv- 
ices only  and  in  secresy  and  fear,  for  the  enemies  of 
the  little  band  of  the  Nazarene's  followers  were 
many  and  strong.  In  the  third  century  the  Ro- 
man Emperor  Diocletian  had  a  building  wherein 
some  Christians  were  keeping  Christmas  set  on 
fire  and  all  its  inmates  burned.  At  the  close 
of  the  third  century,  however,  the  con- 
version of  the  Emperor  Constantine  tc 
Christianity  freed  the  infant  church  from 
persecution.  At  that  time  the  exact 
date  of  Christ's  birth  was  evidently  not  known, 
for  different  churches  kept  its  anniversary  on  dif- 
ferent days.  The  Western  Church  generally  Eept 
the  25th  of  December,  but  the  Eastern  Church 
kept  the  6th  of  January.  Pope  Julius  L,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Rome  in  337-352  A  D.,  had  the 
matter  thoroughly  investigated  by  theologians, 
and  in  accordance  with  their  opinion,  fixed  the 
date  as  still  observed,  on  Dec.  25.  The  intro- 
duction of  merry-making,  more  or  less  riotous, 
into  the  observances  of  this  day,  seems  at  first  to 
have  been  the  result  of  an  attempted  compromise 
between  paganism  and  Christianity.  The  Romana 
held  their  great  feast  of  the  year,  the  Saturnalia, 
at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice.  This  was  a 
festival  of  seven  days'  duration,  given  up  tc 
sports  and  games  in  which  all  the  populace  took 
part,  to  merriment  of  the  wildest  character, 
feasting  and  drinking.  When  the  Christiana 
came  in  power  at  Rome,  their  first  step  was  to 
abolish  the  Saturnalian  games,  and  substitute  is 
their  stead  the  festival  of  Christmas.  As  thlt 
produced  great  popular  discontent,  matters  wen 
compromised  by  permitting  the  more  innocent  oi 
the  pagan  sports  at  the  Christian  festival.  Th< 
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door  being  thus  opened,  it  was  not  long  before 
Christmas  was  actually  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Saturnalia,  and  the  customs  of  the 
festival  were  a  never-ending  source 
of  contention  between  the  priests  and  the 
people.  In  like  manner  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  countries  of  Germany 
and  Sweden  resulted  in  a  similar  compromise 
between  this  typical  festival  and  the  "Feast  of 
Odin,"  held  by  the  northern  nations  in  honor  of 
their  chief  deity  at  the  same  time  of  the  year. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  who  settled  England  brought 
the  festival  from  Germany,  and  in  no  country 
was  the  Christmas  merry-making  more  es- 
sentially a  part  of  the  popular  life  during  me- 
dieval times  than  in  England.  It  was  less  at 
home  in  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  it  never  really 
took  root.  Many  curious  customs  belonged  to 
this  festival  in  olden  times. .  Among  these  was 
the  hanging  of  the  mistletoe.  This  custom  had 
Us  origin  in  a  legend  of  Scandinavian  mythology. 
As  the  English  had  a  tradition  handed  down 
from  the  Druids  or  priests  of  the  early  Britons 
that  this  plant  was  sacred,  they  were  very 
tenacious  of  this  custom.  Another  practice  of 
Christmas  which  has  come  down  to  the  present 
day  is  decking  the  house  with  evergreens.  This 
custom  may  be  said  to  be  as  old  as  human  nature, 
and  to  have  had  its  origin  either  in  the  natural 
desire  of  man  to  brighten  up  the  interior  of  his 
abode  when  all  nature  without  was 
cheerless,  or  in  a  superstitious  desire 
to  win  the  favor  of  the  invisible  sprites 
supposed  to  live  in  the  forests,  and  make  their 
home  among  sheltering  leaves.  .The  Druids 
adorned  their  temples,  open  to  the  sky,  with 
green  boughs,  and  the  Romans  decorated  their 
homes  at  every  festive  season  with  the  laurel,  the 
emblem  of  victory,  or  the  ivy,  sacred  to  Bacchus. 
In  England  the  holly,  bay,  rosemary,  and  laurel 
were  used,  also  the  ivy  and  mistletoe.  Music  was 
always  a  part  of  Christmas  customs  also.  In 
England  the  Christmas  waits  were  an  important 
feature  in  the  observances.  These  were  a  band  of 
musicians,  who  during  the  entire  week  preceding 
the  festival  day  went  about  from  house  to  house 
In  the  evening  singing  Christmas  carols.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  Scotch  word 
waith,  meaning  wanderers,  or  perhaps  it  was 
given  the  singers  because  they  always  waited  at 
each  house  after  their  performance  until  some 
money  was  given  them.  Carols  were  also  sung  by 
children  at  this  time,  especially  in  the  churches. 
Another  Christmas  custom  was  the  burning  of 
the  yule  log.  A  large  log  was  dragged  from  the 
woodx,  the  day  before,  with  much  mirth  and 
olauior,  and  rolled  in  upon  the  hoarth  of  the  great 
open  firoplaca  Here  it  was  lit  with  a  charred 
brand  that  had  been  preserved  from  the  yule  log 
Of  the  year  before.  The  keeping  over  of  this 
brand  was  supposed  to  Insure  the  house  from 
Are.  Masquerading  was  a  favorite  part  of 
ChrlaUn&s  HDorts,  whioh  undoubtedly  had  Its 
origin  In  the  Saturnalia  of  Borne.  A  leader  of  the 
masquerade  was  appointed  who  was  known  as 
the  "Lord  of  Misrule,"  The  Scotch  oalled  him  the 
"Abbot  of  Uurcason,"and  the  French  name  for  him 
was  the  "Pope  of  Fools."   Christmas  fare  was 


always  an  important  consideration  of  the  season. 
Our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  could  not  under- 
stand a  day  of  rejoicing  that  did  not  consisl 
mainly  in. eating  and  drinking.  Stuffed  boars' 
heads,  peacocks,  geese,  capons,  pheasants,  decked 
the  board— the  turkey  had  no  place  there  till  af  tei 
he  was  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Ne* 
World— .also  the  lmcomparable  mince  pie.  and 
the  plum  pudding,  the  pride  and  glory  of  En- 
gland-to  say  nothing  of  the  foaming  bowl  ol 
punch.  The  wassail  bowl  takes  its  name  from  the 
Saxon  words  waes  hael.  meaning  "be  in  health.' 
It  was  a  great  bowl  of  punch  in  which  small 
baked  apples  were  thrown  to  enhance  its  flavor. 
The  mince  pie  was  first  placed  on  record  about 
1596.  It  was  at  first  made  of  mutton.  The 
Puritans  condemned  it  as  an  ungodly  dish,  and 
the  Quakers  would  have  none  of  it.  The  Eng- 
lish Puritans,  indeed,  abolished  Christmas  from 
their  calendar.  To  them  it  stood  as  a  symbol  of 
all  the  mummery  in  religion,  the  spiritual  wick- 
edness in  high  places  that  drove  them  from  the 
ohurch  in  which  they  were  born.  They  were  so 
far  successful  in  their  war  against  Christmas 
that  they  virtually  abolished  the  day  as  far  as 
six  generations  of  their  descendants  were  con- 
cerned. It  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  this  festival  began  to  have  general  observ- 
ance in  this  country  among  the  families  de- 
scended from  the  Puritans.  It  was  always  kept 
at  the  South,  among  Episcopalians,  and  in  com- 
munities of  Germans  and  Swedes;  and 
perhaps  it  owes  its  general  observanoa 
now  among  all  classes  at  the  North 
to  the  great  influx  of  foreigners  into  this  country 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  custwm 
of  gift-giving  on  Christmas  came  to  us,  not 
through  the  English,  but  the  Germans,  who  de- 
rived it  from  the  Italians  and  Venetians,  with 
their  legend  of  St.  Nioholas.  The  day  of  gifts  in 
England  until  lately  was,  as  it  still  is  in  France, 
the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  The  Christmas  tres 
is  a  German  institution,  and  the  practice  of  hang- 
ing up  stockings  on  Christmas  eve  originated  in 
Holland.  Santa  Claus  is  simply  St.  Nioholas  in 
Holland  tongue. 

SHELL  MOUNDS  IN  FLORIDA. 

Norway,  Iowa. 

Please  tell  us  .something  about  the  shell  mounds  of 
Florida?  Jaspbb  Ubowm. 

A nxwer— These  shell  mounds  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.  The  shells  whioh 
they  contain  have,  through  the  aotlon  of  time, 
become  wholly  deprived  of  organic  matter,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  calcined,  so  that  they  form  a 
kind  of  conglomerate,  whioh  is  used  extensively 
for  building.  It  is  called  coqulna.  These  shell 
hoaps  have  aroused  muoh  Interest  on  the  part  of 
geologists.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  they 
were  made  bv  lako  deposits,  but  investigations 
showed  that  they  wore  of  human  construction. 
There  are  about  forty  of  these  mounds  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State,  varying  in  sizo  from  cir- 
cular heaps  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  In  diamoter 
and  a  fow  lnohes  high  to  ridges  several  hundred 
feet  In  length,  and  varying  In  height  from  a  few 
Inchon  to  15  feet  and  over,  and  all  are  more  or 
less  overgrown  with  forests  of  trees.    Among  the 
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more  important  groups  of  these  mounds  are  those 
of  Kin*  Phillip's  Town,  near  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Harney,  which  are  450  feet  long,  from  100  to  150 
feet  broad,  and  with  an  average  height  of  8  feet; 
the  Black  Hammock  Mounds  on  the  St  Johns, 
whioh  form  a  line,  though  several  times  broken, 
1,200  feet  in  length,  are  150  to  100  feet  broad, 
and  vary  in  height  from  10  feet  to  3  or  4  inches : 
Old  Enterprise  Mounds,  on  Lake  Monroe,  160 
feet  long  on  the  water  line,  in  places  15  feet 
high :  and  Horse  Landing  Mounds, on  the  St.  Johns 
River,  300  feet  long  by  100  feet  in  their  widest 
part,  and  about  8  feet  high.  In  all  of  these 
mounds  pieces  of  pottery  are  found  imbedded  in 
the  shell  conglomerate,  also  articles  made  of  shell 
and  bone,  rude  stone  implements  and  many 
bones  of  animals,  as  of  deer,  terrapin,  rabbits, 
alligators  and  others,  and  bones  of  birds  and 
fishes.  This  shows  conclusively  that  the 
mounds  were  made  by  man,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  they  mark  the  camps 
or  villages  of  early  tribes,  of  whom  no  traoes  now 
remain  save  these  collections  of  kitchen  debris. 
These  deposits  contain  the  shells  of  a  few  species 
only,  and  the  inland  mounds  contain  only  those 
of  fresh- wat«r  mollusks.  Along  the  coasts  there 
are  similar  deposits,  though  smaller,  of  oyster 
shells.  The  age  of  these  mounds  is  a  much- 
vexed  question.  They  were  found  overgrown 
with  herbage  and  forest,  just  as  they  are  now, 
when  the  first  white  man  set  foot  on  Florida  soil. 
The  Indians  then  inhabiting  the  country  knew 
nothing  of  their  origin,  but  bad  traditions  that 
they  were  built  by  tribes  that  inhabited  the  land 
long  before  the  red  man  came.  The  faot  that  the 
shells  have  lost  all  traces  of  organio  matter  shows 
them  to  be  of  great  age,  and  so  does  the  fact  that 
the  deposit  of  earth  above  them  is  sufficient  to 
give  place  to  the  roots  of  the  largest  trees.  An 
examination  of  an  old  oak  which  was  blown  down 
on  one  of  the  mounds  showed  that  it  was  at  least 
500  years  old,  and  as  a  century  or  two  was 
needed  to  produce  sufficient  deposit  of  earth 
upon  the  shell-heaps  to  permit  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  it  is  probable  that  the  existence  of  the 
builders  of  these  mounds  could  not  have  been 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

NAPIER'S  BONES. 
_  JLiOAMI,  Dl. 

^Please  e^iain  the  invention  known  as  "Napier's 
Bones"  and  describe  their  use. 

Chakles  Hershman. 
Answer.—  What  is  known  as  "Napier's  Bones" 
was  an  mvention  of  John  Napier,  a  renowned 
mathematician  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the 
mechanical  performance  of  the  operations  of 
multiplication  and  division.  The  "bones"  were 
narrow  strips  of  bone,  wood,  ivory,  or  metal, 
about  aight  inches  long,  and  divided  into  nine 
compartments  by  transverse  lines,  each  of  these 
compartments  being  further  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  diagonal  line  running  from  the  up- 
per right  hand  to  the  lower  left  hand  corner. 
The  -bones"  were  divided  into  sets,  all  those  of 
sat  having  the  same  digit  occupying  the  top 
oompartment,  and  the  several  multiples  of  that 
dlfltt  occupying  in  order  the  eight  lower  com- 
partments; when  the  multiple  consisted  of  two 
figures  these  were  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the 


diagonal  line.  There  was  necessarily  a  set  of 
nones  for  each  digit.  There  was  also  another  rod 
similarly  divided  into  compartments,  in  which 
were  placed  the  nine  digits;  this  was  called 
the  index  rod  Multiplication  can  be  performed 
very  rapidly  by  the  aid  of  this  invention.  For 
instance:  If  6,795  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
97,834,  four  rods  whose  top  digits 
were  6,  7,  9,  5  are  selected  and  arranged  in  tha 
order  of  the  figures  in  the  multiplicand,  and  the 
index  rod  placed  alongside  them;  the  several 
figures  of  the  multiplier  are  then  sought  for  on 
the  index-rod,  the  two  lines  of  figures  opposite 
each  figure  on  the  index  are  then  added  together 
diagonally,  and  the  five  sums  thus  obtained  are 
arranged  as  follows: 

61155 
47565 
54360 
20385 
27180 


664782030 
the  product  required. 

Division  is  performed  in  an  analogous  manner. 
As  Napier  about  the  same  time  also  invented 
logarithms,  a  more  practicable  method  of  con- 
verting multiplication  and  division  into  addition 
and  subtraction,  this  invention  of  the  "bones" 
was  rather  overlooked,  and  it  is  now  scarcely 
ever  used. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

Sxoamobe  Bpbinos,  Kan. 
Give  a  history  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement  in 
this  and  other  countries,  and  its  progress.  Whs* 
States  now  give  a  limited  suffrage  to  women? 

C.  Q.  Marledoe. 

Answer.— -The  political  dogma  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  suffrage  is  a  natural  right,  led  to 
an  early  demand  for  its  extension  to  woman. 
Condorcet,  a  French  political  writer,  published 
in  1 790  a  plea  for  the  citizenship  of  women.  Tha 
constitution  of  the  Colony  of  New  Jersey, 
framed  in  1776,  permitted  all  inhabitants  of 
certain  qualifications  to  vote,  irrespective  of  sex. 
This  act  was  repealed  in  1807.  The  agitation 
against  slavery  brought  forward  the  claim  of 
"natural  rights"  again,  and  some  persons  began 
to  assert  that  justice  demanded  the  exten- 
tion  of  the  franchise  right  to  women.  Tha 
first  woman's  rights  convention  was  held  at 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y..  July  19,  1848.  It  based  tha 
claims  of  woman  on  tbe  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  demanded  equal  rights.  The  first  Na- 
tional woman's  rights  convention  was  held  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  23.  1850.  Soon  aftar  this 
the  people  of  England  also  had  their  attention  di- 
rected to  the  subject  by  the  writings  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  others.  In  1866  the  American 
Equal  Rights  Association  presented  the  first  peti- 
tion for  woman  suffrage  to  Congress.  In  186S 
the  New  England  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
was  formed,  and  the  first  systematic  effort  began 
for  memorializing  legislatures  and  Congress,  ob- 
taining hearings  before  these  bodies,  holding  con- 
ventions, circulating  documents,  eta  The  agita- 
tion had  by  1870  assumed  such  dimensions  that 
the  Republican  convention  in  Massachusetts,  held 
Oct.  5,  1870,  admitted  Lucy  Stone  and  Marv  A. 
Livermore  as  regularly  accredited  delegates. 
Since  then  more  than  one  State  convention  has  in- 
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dorsed  woman  suffrage, and  several  National  con- 
ventions have  resolved  that  it  was  "entitled  to 
respectful  consideration."  The  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  by  an  act  approved 
Deo.  10, 1869,  granted  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
women,  and  even  previous  to  this  date  it  was  ex- 
ercised by  them  in  Utah.  The  same  right  was 
granted  in  the  Territory  of  Washington  in  1883. 
Woman  suffrage,  limited  to  school  elections,  has 
bee d  conferred  in  several  of  the  States,  to  wit: 
Women  may  vote  at  school  meetings  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  in  the 
Territory  of  Dakota:  at  school  elections  in  Colo- 
rado and  Minnesota;  for  members  of  school 
committees  in  Massachusetts,  and  at  school 
meetings  in  Michigan  and  New  York  if  they  are 
tax-payers.  Widows  and  unmarried  women  may 
vote  in  Idaho  Territory  as  to  special  district  taxes 
if  they  hold  taxable  property.  In  Oregon  widows 
having  children  and  taxable  property  may  vote  at 
school  meetings.  In  Indiana  widows  or  unmarried 
women  not  minors,  who  pay  taxes  and  are  listed 
as  parents,  guardians,  or  heads  of  families,  may 
vote  at  school  meetings.  In  Kentucky  any  white 
widow,  having  a  child  of  school  age,  is  a  qualified 
school  voter;  if  she  has  no  child,  but  is  a  tax- 
payer, she  may  vote  on  the  question  of  taxes. 
The  British  Parliament,  by  an  act  approved  Aug. 
2,  1869,  granted  the  municipal  franchise  to 
women  in  England  and  Wales,  and  by  an  act  ap- 
proved in  1870  extended  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  school  boards  to  rate-payers,  including 
women;  further,  June  3,  1881,  an  act  extended 
the  municipal  franchise  in  Scotland  to  unmarried 
women  and  widows.  Prior  to  the  passage  of 
these  acts  women  holding  property  had,  by  the 
custom  of  London  and  that  of  some  other  parts 
of  England,  certain  rights  of  suffrage  in  municipal 
affairs.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  women  have  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ing assembly. 

LEIGH  HUNT. 

Marshall,  Kan. 

Olve  a  sketch  of  Leigh  Hunt,  the  author.     J.  D.  F. 

Answer. — James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt  was  born 
at  Southgate,  near  London,  in  1784.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  the  West  ladies,  who  was  edu- 
cated and  married  in  America,  but  removed  to 
England  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  be- 
cause his  sentiments  were  strongly  on  the  side  of 
the  Royalists  in  that  contest.  Young  Leigh  left 
school  at  the  age  of  15.  and  served  as  olerk  in  the 
War  Office  until  his  24th  year,  when,  with  a  bro- 
ther, he  started  a  liberal  political  journal  called 
the  Examiner.  This  periodical  won  a  high  repu- 
tation for  its  exceptional  literary  merit,  but  in 
1812  the  brothers  were  arrested  for  having  pub- 
lished a  satlrioal  artlole  on  the  Prince  Regent 
(George  JV.)  and  sentenoed  to  a  tine  of  £500 
each  and  two  years'  imprisonment.  While  in 
prison  Leigh  Hunt  wrote  "Rimini,"  oue  of  his 
most  admired  poems;  alao  "The  Descent  of  Lib- 
erty" and  "The  Foant  of  the  Poets."  From  1818 
to  1822  he  edited  the  Indicator,  a  series  of  peri- 
odical essays,  admired  for  genial  humor,  easy 
style,  and  brllllaut  fancy.  In  1822  he  formed  an 
association  with  Byron  and  Shelley  to  edit  tne 
Liberal,  a  political  and  Hterary  Journal,  and  wltn 


this  object  took  uo  his  residence  with  Byron  in 
Italy.  But  Shelley  was  drowned  during  that 
year,  and  Byron  and  Hunt  soon  disagreed,  so 
after  the  issue  of  four  numbers  the  Liberal  was 
discontinued.  Hunt  returned  to  England  in 
1824  and  soon  after  published  his  "Recollection t 
of  Byron,"  a  book  which  gave  great  offense  to  the 
friends  of  the  latter  poet.  He  was  connected,  as 
editor  and  contributor,  with  various  London 
journals  for  a  number  of  years.  Among  the 
many  productions  of  his  versatile  pen  were  a 
clever  poem  called  "Captain  Sword  and  Captain 
Pen"  (published  in  1835);  "Stories  from  the 
Italian  Poets"  and  "Men,  Women,  and  Books** 
(1847),  "Imagination  and  Fancy,"  and  his 
"Autobiography"  (1850).  He  received  a  pension 
of  £200  from  the  government  in  1847.  He  died 
Aug.  28,  1859.  As  a  poet  and  as  a  critic  Leigh 
Hunt  takes  high  rank  in  literature. 

VOTERS  IN  CANADA. 
_  Wiscot.  Minn, 

what  are  the  necessary  qualifications  for  voters  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada?  a.  N. 

Answer.  —There  are  assessment  Qualifications 
required  for  voters  by  the  election  laws  oi 
nearly  everv  part  of  Canada.  In  Ontario  and 
Quebec  a  vote  is  given  to  every  male  subject  who 
is  the  owner,  occupier,  or  tenant,  of  real  property 
of  the  assessed  value  of  $300,  or  of  the  yearly 
value  of  $30,  within  the  limits  of  cities  or  corpo- 
rate towns;  or.  of  the  assessed  value  of  $200,  or 
yearly  value  of  $20,  if  not  so  situated.  Iu  New 
Brunswick,  a  vote  is  given  to  every  male  subject 
of  the  age  of  21  years,  assessed  in  respect  of 
real  estate  to  the  amount  of  $100,  or  of  personal 
property,  or  personal  and  real,  amounting  to- 
gether to  $400.  or  $400  annual  income.  In  Nova 
Scotia  the  franchise  is  with  all  subjects  of  the 
age  of  21  years,  assessed  in  respect  of  real  estate 
to  the  value  of  $150,  or  in  respect  of  personal  es- 
tate, or  of  real  and  personal  together,  to  the  value 
of  $400.  Voting  is  by  ballot.  Indians  not  resi- 
dent with  their  tribes  are  allowed  to  vote  under 
the  same  qualifications  as  white  men,  and  by  a 
law  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  Au- 
gust, 1885,  those  Indians  who  are  still  with  their 
tribes  are,  with  certain  property  restrictions,  al- 
lowed to  vote  for  members  of  the  Hou^e  of  Com- 
mons, as  well  as  concerning  matters  of  looal  gov- 
ernments 


ALEXANDRIAN  LIBRARY. 

Battlk  Crkkk,  Mioh. 
Give  an  aocount  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  and  Its 
destruction  at  the  burning  of  Alexandria. 

A.  Hulbohe. 

Answer. — This  remarkable  collection  of  books 
was  the  largest  ever  made  before  the  indention  of 
printing.  It  was  founded  at  the  suggestion  of 
Demetrius  Phaleroua,  a  fugitive  from  Athens,  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Sotor.  It  is  said  that  at  tho 
time  of  Cleopatra  there  were  700,000  volumes  or 
rolls  on  Its  shelves.  A  large  part  of  this  library 
was  oontainod  in  the  museum,  which  was  burned 
during  tho  Alexandrine  wur,  when  Caisar  was  in 
tho  city,  iu  47  B.  C.  Mark  Antouy  inado  up  for 
this  loss  by  presenting  the  library  taken  at 
tho  seige  of  Porgamos  to  Cleopatra  After 
this  the  library  continued  to  iuoroaae 
in  silo  and  reputation,  and  contained  treasure* 
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of  learning  in  all  known  tongues.  A  large  part 
of  it  was  contained  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ser- 
apis,  which  was  burned  with  all  its  contents  by 
the  Christians  under  Theodosius  the  Great  about 
the  year  391  A.  D.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  destruction  of  the  library,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Caliph  Omar,  when  the  Arabs  took 
the  city  in  640  A  D.  The  story  goes  that  the 
volumes  were  used  to  heat  the  4,000  public  baths 
of  the  city,  and  that  such  was  their  number  that 
they  supplied  all  the  fuel  required  at  these 
places  for  six  months.  But  this  assertion  is 
doubted.  It  is  also  said  the  order  was  given  for 
this  wanton  destruction  by  the  Caliph  Omar  in 
these  words :  "If  these  writings  agree  with  the 
Koran  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be  pre- 
served ;  if  they  do  not  agree  with  it  they  are  per- 
nicious, and  should  be  destroyed."  But  a  sim- 
ilar speech  is  also  accredited  to  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  and,  probably,  it  was  Dot  actually 
uttered  by  either,  though  it  expresses  likely 
enough  the  sentiments  of  both. 

ANNEXATION  OF  CUBA. 

tt.  R.  Junction,  Minn. 
Please  give  an  account  of  the  proposals  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Cuba  advanced  during  the  administra- 
tions ot  Adams  and  Polk,  and  the  action  of  Congress 
upon  these  proposals.  Anthony  Johnson. 

Answer.—- Ever  since  the  purchase  of  Florida 
from  Spain  in  1821  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  taken  much  interest  in  the  island  of 
Cuba.  Its  contiguity  to  our  coasts,  and  its  posi- 
tion at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  give  it 
an  importance  that  has  not  been  overlooked.  In 
1S25,  under  President  John  Quincy  Adams'  ad- 
ministration, some  diplomatic  correspondence 
was  carried  on  between  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties and  Mr.  Clay,  our  Secretary  of  State. 
Spain  proposed  that  in  return  for  cer- 
tain commercial  concessions  the  United 
States  should  guarantee  to  her  the  perpetual  pos- 
session of  Cuba.  This  proposition  was  declined, 
however,  as  contrary  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
United  States,  though  it  was  averred  that  should 
the  island  ever  be  in  danger  of  passing 
into  the  hands  of  a  strong  maritime  power,  as 
the  British  or  French,  our  Government  would 
promptly  step  in  to  protect  it.  President  Adams 
and  Mr.  Clay  cherished  the  plan  of  buying  Cuba, 
believing  that  this  measure  would  greatly 
strengthen  their  administration  at  the  South. 
But  on  making  overtures  to  this  effect  to  Spain 
they  were  totally  refused.  In  1848,  the  continued 
tyrannies  ot  Spain  having  aroused  much  discon- 
tent on  the  island,  the  subject  of  purchase  was 
tgain  agitated.  President  Polk  authorized  the 
American  Minister  at  Madrid  to  offer  $100,000,- 
DOO  for  Cuba,  but  the  proposition  was  rejected 
in  the  most  peremptory  manner.  In  1849-51 
•everal  expeditions  were  fitted  out  on  American 
•oil  against  the  Spanish  government  in  Cuba 
by  General  Lopez,  but  in  the  interest  of  neu- 
trality the  United  States  Government  checked 
their  operations  as  far  as  it  was  able  to  do  so.  In 
1854  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Mason,  and  Soule, 
Onited  States  Ministers  at  London,  Paris,  and 
Madrid,  respectively,  held  a  conferenceat  Ostend 
and  drew  up  a  statement  which  is  popnlarlv 
fcn  .wn  as  the  O-Cend  manifesto.    In  fit*   it.  is 


argued  that  Cuba  ought  to  belong  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  Spain  weuld  do  well  to  sell  it.  A 
proposition  was  also  urged  in  the  United  Senate 
in  1858-9  to  place  $30,000,000  In  the  hands  of 
the  President  with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of  the 
island,  but  after  debate  this  was  withdrawn  by 
its  author,  Mr.  SlidelL  The  question  has  not 
since  that  time  found  its  way  into  American  pol- 
itics, though  the  United  States  has  more  than 
once  offered  to  mediate  between  the  Cubans  and 
the  Spanish  authorities  during  the  frequent  revo- 
lutionary outbreoks  on  the  island. 

THE  OAULS. 

Venture,  Oal. 

Tell  us  something  about  the  Gauls. 

E.  B.  Thubstox. 

Answer.— Gallia  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  France  and  Belgium.  The  Gauls, 
who  were  called  Galatae  by  the  Greeks  and  Galli 
or  Celtae  by  the  Romans,  are  supposed  to  have 
come  originally  from  Asia.  Invading  Eastern 
Europe,  they  were  driven  westward,  and  settled 
in  France  and  Spain,  spreading  thence  into  North 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  British  Isles.  This 
migration  was  doubtless  made  long  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  British  history.  More  than 
six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
country  of  the  Gauls  was  visited  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  the  Greeks.  They  found  the  people 
a  race  of  warlike  savages,  who  dressed  in  the 
skins  of  beasts,  dyed  or  tattooed  their 
limbs  and  bodies,  made  drinking-cups  of 
the  skulls  of  their  enemies  killed  in  bat- 
tle, and  strangled  the  unfortunate  strangers 
wrecked  upon  their  coast  Their  only  religion 
was  a  worship  of  trees,  mountains,  thunder,  and 
all  things  wild  or  strange  in  nature.  The  Phoeni- 
cians ana  subsequently  the  Greeks  carried  on 
some  trade  with  this  wild  people,  with  the  re- 
sult of  introducing  a  few  civilized  arts  among 
them.  The  town  of  Massilia— tne  present  Mar- 
seilles—was founded  600  B.  C.  by  Grecian 
traders.  The  Gauls  having  crossed  the  Alps  into 
Northern  Italy  first  came  in  conflict  with  the 
Romans  about  396  B.  C.  Six  years  later  these 
barbarians  under  their  general,  Brennus,  cap- 
tured and  plundered  Rome,  but  were  driven  out 
by  the  Roman  leader,  Camillus.  During  the  200 
years  following  there  were  frequent  wars  between 
the  Gauls  and  Romans.  Those  settled  in 
Northern  Italy— the  Cis- Alpine  Gauls— were  sub- 
jugated by  Rome,  about  220  B.  C.  Caesar 
subdued  Gaul  proper,  including  the  Britons, 
in  eicht  campaigns,  between  the  years  58 
and  50  B.  C.  The  loss  of  the  Gauls  in  this  last 
struggle  of  heroic  courage  and  untamed  valor 
with  discipline  and  military  genius,  was  proba- 
bly nearly  a  million  of  men.  At  the  time  of  this 
conquest  the  Gauls  had  a  number  of  fortified 
towns,  they  had  invented  various  implements  for 
use  in  husbandry,  and  excelled  in  the  arts  of 
working  in  metals,  in  embroiderv  and  the  manu- 
facture of  various  kinds  of  cloth.  But  they  were 
rude  In  manner  and  rough  in  speech;  tbey  prac- 
ticed polygamy,  and  worshiped  many  gods,  to 
whom  they  offered  in  sacrifice  the  captives  taken 
in  war.  They  are  described  by  the  Roman  wri- 
ters as  a  larsre.  fair-skinned  and  yellow-haired 
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race,  social,  turbulent,  enthusiastic,  imaginative 
and  vain.  Because  of  their  noisy  and  fluent 
speech,  Cicero  compared  them  to  town- criers, 
and  Cato  remarks  with  admiration  on  their  tact 
in  turning  an  argument  against  their  oppo- 
nents. They  wore  their  hair  long  and  flow- 
ing, and  delighted  in  showy  garments. 
Their  chief>  wore  much  jewelry,  and  huge  head- 
pieces of  fur  and  feathers,  and  gold  and  silver 
belts,  from  which  they  hunt;  enormous  sabers. 
They  went  into  battle  with  all  this  finery  on,  but 
often  threw  it  off  in  the  heat  of  conflict.  They 
fought  fiercely,  armed  with  barbed  iron-headed 
spears,  heavy  broadswords,  and  lances.  After 
their  subjugation  by  Caesar,  for  more  than  two 
centuries  the  Gauls  remained  entirely  quiet,  and 
the  civilization  of  the  country  proceeded  rapidly 
under  the  influence  of  Roman  rule.  Many  towns 
were  built,  new  arts  introduced,  and  commerce 
was  stimulated.  The  national  habits  and  re- 
ligion retired  by  decrees  to  the  northwest  coast 
of  the  country,  and  at  last  found  their  only  ref- 
uge in  the  islands  beyond  it  Christianity  was 
first  introduced  into  Gaul  about  160  A  D.  by 
teachers  sent  out  by  the  Apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors. During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
the  country  was  wrested  from  the  Romans  by  the 
Franks,  a  German  tribe,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  country.  The  French  people  of  to-day  are 
of  mixed  ancestry,  deriving  their  characteristics 
from  Gauls,  Romans  and  Franks.  The  Irish  are 
tbe  only  people  among  the  several  branches  from 
Gallic  ancestry  who  have  mixed  so  slightly  with 
other  nationalities  as  to  show  markedly,  even  to 
the  present  time,  the  survival  of  the  physioal  and 
mental  traits  of  the  Gauls. 

THE  RAILWAY  MAIL  SEBVICB. 

Parsons.  Ean. 
Explain  the  method  of  carrying  the  United  States 
mails,  how  railroads  are  paid,  etc. 

R.  B.  WILLIAMS. 

^.nsteer.— The  Postmaster  General  is  empow- 
ered to  arrange  the  railway  routes  on  which  the 
mail  is  carried,  and  the  companies  controlling 
these  routes  are  paid  at  rates  fixed  by  law.  Every 
company  carrying  the  mails  must  agree  to  con- 
vey them  with  due,  frequency  and  speed,  and  to 
provide  "sufficient  and  suitable  room,  fixtures, 
and  furniture  in  a  car  or  apartment,  properly 
lighted  and  warmed,"  for  route  agents  to  ao- 
company  and  distribute  the  malls.  The  pay  por 
mile  per  annum  for  the  railway  mail  service  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  mail  carried.  The 
average  weight  of  mails  is  ascertained  by  actual 
weight  for  thirty  successive  working  days.  The 
Postmaster  General  appoints  all  superintendents 
and  agents  of  the  railway  mall  service,  and  their 
salaries  are  fixed  by  law. 


THE  JUKE  FAMILY. 
•It*  an  account  of  tbe  Julie  family. 


Wahsaw,  lnd. 


Thomas  Botp. 
AnttXDtr.  —  The  Jukes  were  a  family  living  In 
Northern  New  York,  who  became  notorious  for 
lawlessness  and  worthlessness.  Several  years 
ago  Richard  II  Diurdale  investigated  the  history 
of  this  fatally,  and  tbe  report  of  bis  researches 
was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
Tork  Prison  Annoclatlou.    The  neighborhood  in 


which  this  family  lived  was  a  thorouehly  bad 
one,  containing  a  number  of  other  families  with 
a  record  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  bad  as  that  of  the 
Jukes.    Their  original  ancestors  had  been  squat- 
ters in  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  the  hill  country, 
living  in  hovels,  too  idle  to  attempt  to  earn 
an  honest  living.   For  generations  tbe  men  had 
been  thieves,  and  the  women  utterly  depraved  in 
character.   Of  the  Juke  family  there  had  been 
six  sisters,  five  of  whom  had  married  in  the 
neighborhood,  so  that  their  record  and  that  of 
their  descendants  could  be  traced.     Mr.  Dugdale 
traced  the  progeny  of  these  five  sisters  through 
five  succeeding  generations,  thus  making  the 
total  record  of  heredity  which  he  was  able  to  fol- 
low seven  generations,  including  the  parents  of 
tbe  sisters  mentioned.     The    number  of  de- 
scendants he  found  registered  included  540  in- 
dividuals related  by  blood  to  the  Jukes,  and  169 
by  marriage  or  cohabitation,  in  all  709  persons 
alive  or  dead.    Out  of  these  709  descendants  of 
the  Juke  girls,  180  were  paupers,  and  received 
relief,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  town  author- 
ities.   Of  the  other  500,  it  is  estimated  that  80 
were  dependent  at  times  on  charity,  making  a 
total  of  260  persons  of  this  family  who  lived  an 
aggregate  of  1,150  years  on  public  charity.  But 
as  some  town  records  had  been  imperfectly  kept 
and  others  were  inaccessible  to  investigation,  this 
record  is  not  complete.     Estimating  for  these 
missing  records  on  the  basis  of  those  ascertained, 
there  is  an  aggregate  of  2,300  years  of  public 
oharity  enjoyed  by  the  Juke  blood  alone.  Allow- 
ing 150  years  of  alms-house  life  at  $100  a  year, 
we  have  a  total  of  $15,000,  and  estimating  out- 
door relief  for  2,150  years  at  $15  a  year  we  have 
$32,-50  more,  or  an  aggregate  expended  from  the 
publio  fund  of  $47,250  during  seventy-five  years 
for  this  family  of  Jukes.   Taking  into  account 
depredations  on  private  property  also,  Mr.  Dug- 
dale estimated  that  this  family  in  less  than  a  cen- 
tury had  cost  their  community  a  total  of  $1,308,- 
000.   Mr.  Dugdale  found  that  a  small  per  cent  of 
the  Jukes,  especially  when  they  had  moved  away 
from  their  ancestral  neighborhood,  ultimately  be- 
came honest,  hard-working  oitixens.   The  argu- 
ment of  his  report,  therefore,  was  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  tho  community  to  prevent,  by  every 
means  of  education  within  its  reaoh,  the  perpetu- 
ation of  vice  and  idleness. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION— ASTEROIDS. 

Dopdsvtllk.  Ark. 
1.  Did  not  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  except 
certaiu  parishes  in  Louisiana  and  some  countios  in 
another  State?  What  were  these,  and  wliy  exreptedt 
When  were  the  slaves  therein  freed?  2.  How  many 
planets  are  now  known  between  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
and  when  waa  the  last  discovery  made? 

N.  W.  Pltmats. 

Answer.— 1.  The  emancipation  proclamation 

exoepted  thirteen  parishes  in  the  State  of  Louis* 

lana.  These  were  the  parishes  of  St  Bernard,  Pla- 

quciniue,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St  Charles.8t  Jainee, 
Ascension.  Assumption.  Terro  Bonue,  Lafourche, 
St  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  inoludina  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  It  also  exoepted  in  Vtnrinla 
the  oounties  of  Berkeley,  Aocomac  Northamp- 
ton, Elisabeth  City,  York,  Priuoe-s  Ann,  and 
Norfolk,  Including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth,  and  the  forty-eight  count  ten  whioft 
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had  been  separated  as  West  Virginia.  These 
portions  of  territory  were  excepted  because  tney 
were  at  the  time  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion, as  a  war  measure,  could  only  be  directed 
strains t  the  districts  still  regarded  as  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  authorities.  The  slaves  held 
in  this  excepted  territory  were  subsequently 
made  freemen  by  the  aotion  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment.  2.  The  number  of  small  planets 
that  have  been  discovered  in  the  zone  of  asteroids 
now  reaches  252.  Tbe  last  on  the  list  was  dis- 
covered bv  Dr.  Perrotin,  of  the  Toulon  Observa- 
tory, Oct  28,  1885. 

HIGHEST  LAND  IN  IOWA  AND  DAKOTA. 

Bbapgate.  Iowa. 
Give  the  highest  points  of  land  in  Iowa  and  Dakota. 

Jim. 

Answer.  —The  highest  point  of  land  in  Iowa  is 
at  Spirit  Lake,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  1,650  feet  above  sea  level.  The  highest 
point  in  Dakota  is  the  peak  called  Crook's  Monu- 
ment or  Tower,  which  is  7,600  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Black 
Hills.  This  is  not  a  mountain,  though  it  is  so 
hieh,  but  simply  the  inner  edge  of  the  great 
Northern  Plateau.  Crook's  Monument  or  Tower 
is  a  huge  castellated  rock,  which  rises  like  a  tower 
above  the  level  of  this  highland 

THE  SIXTY- SIXTH  ILLINOIS  INFANBTY. 

La/wrence*  ]YIicli» 
Eive  a  sketch  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Illinois  Infantry. 

F.  E.  P. 

Answer.—  The  Sixtv-sixth  Regiment  of  Illi- 
nois Volunteers  was  organized  at  Benton  Bar- 
racks, St.  Louis,  in  the  fall  of  1861,  under  the 
special  patronage  of  Gen.  Fremont.  It  was  or- 
iginally known  as  "Birge's  Sharpshooters,"  and 
was  composed  of  three  companies  from  Illinois, 
two  from  Ohio*  one  from  Michigan,  and  three 
from  squads  of  recruits  from  various  Western 
States.  It  was  Gen.  Fremont's  scheme  to  make 
it  a  complete  snapshooting  regiment,  and  fit  it 
out  with  the  dress  and  accouterments  of  the 
hunters  of  the  West.  But  this  plan  was  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  Gen.  Halleck,  and,  when  Fremont 
was  superseded,  the  regiment  was  hurried  into 
the  field  with  but  nine  companies,  and  with  its 
organization  quite  incomplete.  The  arm 
carried  by  the  regiment  was  the  Ameri- 
can a  ear  and  target  rifle.  The  accouter- 
ments consisted  of  a  bullet-pouch  covered 
with  bearskin,  and  a  powder-horn  or  flask. 
In  the  bullet -pouch  was  a  compartment 
In  which  were  carried  screw- drivers,  bullet- 
molds,  and  patch-  cutter— singular  implements 
tor  a  soldier,  but  "Birge's  Boys"  molded  their 
•wa  bullets,  greased  them,  and  patched  them 
with  as  much  care  as  an  old  hunter  would,  and 
need  them  quite  as  effectively.  The  only  feature 
•f  the  hunter's  dress  planned  for  the  regiment  by 
Fremont  which  Halleck  sanctioned  was  the  hat,  a 
gray,  sugar-loaf-shaped  affair,  with  three  squir- 
rel tails  running  from  both  baok  and  front,  and 
meeting  at  the  apex  of  the  crown  in  a  knot.  The 
regiment  left  the  barracks  for  the  scene  of  active 
operations  Dec.  12,  1861,  and  Dec.  28  part  of  its 
men  took  part  in  the  battle  at  Mount  Zion 
Church,  Mo.    Feb  4,  1802,  the  regiment  started 


for  Fort  Henry.  It  arrived  too  late  to  take  any 
part  in  the  capture  of  that  place,  but  did  good 
service  in  the  fight  before  Fort  Donelson.  March 
5  the  regiment  embarked  for  Pittsburg  Landing, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  but  only  as 
a  skirmishine  regiment.  It  spent  most  of  the 
summer  in  skirmishine  work.  In  June  Colonel 
Birge  was  mustered  out  ana  Colonel  Burke  took 
command  of  the  regiment,  and  in  November  fol- 
lowing the  regiment,  which  had  previously  be- 
longed to  Missouri,  was  transferred  to  Illinois  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  name  "Birge's 
Sharp-shooters"  was  discarded,  and  thencefor- 
ward the  regiment  was  kaown  as  the  Sixty-sixth 
Illinois  Volunteers,  or  "Western Sharp-shooters." 
The  regiment  saw  no  active  service  aside  from 
some  slight  skirmishing  during  1863.  In  De- 
cember of  that  year  470  of  its  soldiers  re-enlisted, 
and  in  January,  1864,  were  sent  North  to  be  fur- 
loushed.  Re-organized  as  a  veteran  regiment, 
the  Sixty-sixth  returned  to  the  seat  of  war.  and 
May  9  had  the  honor  to  open  the  campaign  for 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at  Snake  Creek  Gap. 
From  this  time,  through  the  campaign,  the  regi- 
ment was  always  in  the  front,  taking  part  in  the 
battles  at  Rome,  Dallas,  Kenesaw,  Atlanta.  Jones- 
boro,  Nickojack  Creek  and  others.  During  the 
campaign  the  old  deer  rifles  were  disoarded  and 
their  places  filled  with  the  Springfield  musket, 
and  Henry  repeating  rifle.  The  regiment 
marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  then  went  to 
Washington  to  take  part  in  the  grand  review, 
and  returning  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  mustered 
out  there  in  June,  1865.  This  regiment  lost  201 
men  by  death  during  its  time  of  service,  and 
nearly  thrice  that  number  in  wounded  and  miss- 
ing. 

FREE  SCHOOLS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Manchester.  Iowa. 
What  year  were  free  schools  established  in  Elnoisl 

B.  Mattioe. 

A nswer.— The  Illinois  General  Assembly  of 
1821  passed  an  act  which  authorized  the  town  of 
Upper  Alton  to  levy  a  tax,  not  exceeding  seventy- 
five  cents,  on  each  town  lot  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  teachers,  erection  of  school  buildings 
or  repairs.  Under  this  act  Alton  established  the 
first  actually  free  school  in  the  State.  Up  to  that 
time  no  school  system  had  been  adopted,  and  no 
provision  made  for  the  suDport  of  free  schools, 
except  the  small  amount  realized  by  leasing  the 
school  lands.  In  1825,  the  General  Assembly 
passed  the  first  act  establishing  free  schools  in 
the  State.  In  1829,  the  Assembly  passed  an  act 
which  provided  for  the  sale  of  school  and  semin- 
ary lands,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
present  township  fund  system. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  WAB  OF  1812. 

Fobt  Wayn*,  Ind, 
Give  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Captain 
William  McCulloogh,  who  was  Killed  by  the  Indians 
under  Tecumseh  in  the  war  of  1812.  J.  it. 

Answer.— In  the  summer  of  1812,  Captain 
Brush  was  sent  with  supplies  raised  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  and  150  militia  from  that  State, 
to  the  relief  of  the  American  army  near  Detroit, 
Aug.  4  he  reached  the  troops  stationed  on  the 
River  Raisin,  and  there  Major  Van  Home  with 
200  men  joined  him  as  additional  protection  in 
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conveying  the  supplies.  It  was  believed  that  the 
Indians  had  been  informed  of  the  advance  of 
this  party  of  relief  and  therefore  it  proceeded 
very  cautiously.  The  night  of  Aug.  4  the  men 
slept  on  their  arms,  and  the  next  morning  re- 
sumed their  march.  Captain  William  McCul- 
lough,  with  four  other  mounted  officers,  pre- 
ceded the  detachment,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a 
surprise  from  an  Indian  ambuscade.  These 
spies,  getting  some  distance  in  advance  of  the 
main  body  of  trooDS,  lost  their  way,  and  at- 
tempting to  regain  it  by  riding  around  a  corn- 
field, they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians  concealed 
in  the  standing  corn.  McCullough  fell  from  his 
horse  severely  wounded,  and  before  his 
comrades  could  reach  the  spot  where  he 
fell,  the  Indians,  rushing  out  from  their  covert, 
had  scalned  him.  The  detachment,  coming  up, 
moved  forward  slowly,  taking  the  body  of  Mc- 
Cullough with  them,  endeavoring  to  make  a  still 
more  careful  outlook  for  Indians.  Near  Browns- 
town,  however,  they  were  again  ambushed  by  a 
a  large  force  of  savages  under  Tecumseh,  and, 
having  twenty  of  their  number  killed  and 
wounded,  were  forced  to  retreat  to  the  fort  on 
the  River  Raisin. 

GEORGE  HENEY  LEWES. 

Quitman.  Mo. 
Please  give  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  George 
Lewes,  the  husband  of  "George  Eliot."  O.  K.  Huff. 

Answer. — George  Henry  Lewes  was  born  in 
London  April  18,  1807.  He  studied  medicine, 
but  soon  exchanged  that  profession  for  litera- 
ture, in  which  his  labors  have  beenlvery  abund- 
ant and  diversified.  He  contributed  many  lit- 
erary, historical,  scientific,  and  philosophical 
essays  to  the  English  magazines  and  reviews. 
His  learning  was  remarkable,  not  only  in  the 
wide  range  of  subjects  which  it  included,  but 
also  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  most  of 
these  subjects  had  been  mastered.  As  a  philo- 
sophical thinker  he  ranked  among  the  first  of  his 
time.  Among  the  principal  works  issued  in  book 
form  may  be  mentioned  "Biographical  History 
of  Philosophy"  (1845);  "Comte's  Philosophy  of 
the  Sciences"  (1853);  "The  Life  and  Works  of 
Goethe"  (1855);  "The  Physiology  of  Common 
Life"  (1860):  "Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,"  two 
volumes  (1873-'75);  "The  Physical  Basis  of 
Mind"  (1877).  He  was  also  the  author  of  sev- 
eral novels  and  dramas.  From  1849  to  1854  he 
was  the  editor  of  the  Leader,  and  in  1865-'66 
was  the  first  editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 
He  died  Nov.  30,  1878. 

FOOLSCAP  PAPER. 

Locust  Grove,  111. 

How  came  the  name  foolscap  to  be  applied  to  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  paper?  T.  A.  Kilhon. 

Answer.—  Paper  of  this  kind  and  Blze  had, 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  water- mark  representing  a  fool's  head,  orna- 
mented with  a  cap  and  bells,  such  as  the  jesters 
of  the  old  nobility  used  to  wear.  It  has  been  oon- 
Jeotured  that  this  design  was  suggested  by  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Italian  name  for  tnlaslaeof  paper — 
folio-capo,  meaning  tolio-slxed  sheet.  But  this  is 
not  probable,  as  suoh  an  error  would  not  have  oo- 
curreu  except  among  thone  speaking  the  English 
language,  and   this    paper    wan  not  made  in 


England  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  manufactured 
in  France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  only.  The 
use  of  the  foolscap  water-mark  was  given  up 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

ANDRE'S  MONUMENT. 

Sheffield,  Iowa. 
Tell  something  about  Andre's  monument  and  what 

Cyrus  W.  Field  had  to  do  with  it.  Where  are  the  re- 
mains of  Andre  now  buried?  R.  A. 

Answer. — Major  John  Andre  was  buried  at  the 
foot  of  the  gallows  on  which  he  was  executed. 
Forty-one  years  later,  that  is,  in  1821,  the  re- 
mains were  taken  up  and  conveyed  to  England, 
and  interred  beneath  the  handsome  monument 
which  had  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  West- 
minster Abbey  by  King  George  IIL  shortly  after 
the  young  soldier's  death  The  soot  on  which 
Andre  had  been  executed  was  lost  sight  of  for 
some  time,  until  in  1847  a  New  York  merchant 
commemorated  it  by  placing  over  it  a  heavy 
bowlder,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "Andre,  Exe  • 
cuted  Oct.  2,  1780."  This  bowlder  was  lit- 
erally chipped  to  pieces  by  relic- hunters, 
and  in  a  few  years  there  was  nothing  left  of  it. 
Its  site  was  again  forgotten  until  Dean  Stanley, 
when  in  this  country  in  1878,  visited  it  in  com- 
pany with  Cyrus  W.  Field.  Mr.  Field,  about  a 
year  and  a  half  later,  erected  a  plain  granite  mon- 
ument, partly  to  mark  the  historic  spot,  and 
partly  to  testify  to  the  fact  that  Americans  could 
honor  brave,  soldierly  qualities  even  in  an  enemy. 
But  that  all  Americans  were  not  generous  enough 
to  hold  this  sentiment  was  soon  proved.  One 
night  in  the  spring  of  1881  the  monument  was 
hacked  and  mutilated  by  some  unknown  per- 
sons, who  gave  utterance  further  to  their  indig- 
nation in  a  poem  which  was  left  affixed  to  the 
broken  stone.  The  monument  was  subsequently 
repaired,  but  on  the  night  of  Nov.  3,  1885.  it  was 
blown  up  with  dynamite.  It  was  completely 
shattered  this  time  beyond  the  possibility  of  re- 
pair, and  it  is  now  doubtful  whether  the  erection 
of  another  monument  on  this  site  will  ever  be  at- 
tempted. 

NO  ONE-DAY  PRESIDENT. 

Elkhart.  Ind. 

Who  was  President  of  the  United  8tates  tor  one  dsy 
only,  ana  when?  Adam  Yoder. 

Answer. — The  recent  death  of  Davia  R. 
Atchison,  of  Missouri,  has  started  this  conun- 
drum. The  assertion  is  made  that  he  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  President  of  the  United 
States  for  a  single  day.  This  assertion,  however, 
is  a  mistaken  one.  It  is  true,  that  when  Polk 
and  Dallas  retired  in  1849,  David  K.  Atchison 
was  President  pro  tern  of  the  Senate,  having  been 
eleoted  to  act  iu  that  capacity  In  temporary  ab- 
sences of  Vice  President  Dallas  from  the  Senate 
Chamber.  Maroh  4,  1849.  came  on  Sunday.  The 
terms  of  the  outgoing  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent expired  legally  at  12  m.  ou  that  day.  From 
12  m.  Sunday  until  about  the  same  hour  Monday, 
wheu  President  Taylor  took  his  oath  of  office,  il 
may  bo  said  that  the  Government  had  no  execu- 
tive- But  its  legal  President  was  uot  a  Senator 
whom  ohauce  had  made  the  lato  Vice  President's 
occasional  deputy,  but  the  Presldeut-eleou 
Had      there      boou     any      imperative  uood 
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of  an  executive  officer  on  that  day,  the 
President-elect,  and  not  the  pro  tern  presiding; 
officer  of  the  Senate,  would  have  been  called  upon 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  and  meet  the  emergency. 
David  R.  Atchison  was  never  President  of  the 
United  States  for  one  day,  not  only  because  he 
performed  no  executive  act  and  did  not  take  the 
oath  of  President  of  the  United  States,  but  be- 
cause, under  the  circumstances,  he  could  not  have 
lawfully  taken  suon  oath.  Had  both  Tavlor  and 
Fillmore  died  on  that  Sunday,  Atchison  would 
have  become  the  lawful  acting  President  after 
taking  tne  oath  of  office.  But  as  no  such 
contingency  occurred,  it  is  mere  nonsense  to  say 
that  he  was  President  at  all.  The  origin  of 
the  frequent  misapprehension  on  this  subject  is 
simple.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  is 
elected  to  hold  his  position  until  his  successor  is 
chosen.  The  President  is  by  the  Constitution 
elected  for  four  years  only,  and  his  term  expires 
at  the  moment  when  these  four  years  are  at  an 
end.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  was  by 
law  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  Presidential 
duties  in  the  case  of  an  Interregnum.  All  this  is 
trne,  but  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
no  interregnum  occurred.  For  eaoh  President  is 
chosen  to  immediately  succeed  his  predecessor 
in  office,  and  virtually  becomes  the  exeoutive 
the  instant  that  his  predecessor's  term 
closes.  At  that  instant,  be  he  near  at  hand  or 
ten  thousand  miles  distant,  whatever  the  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  he  comes  into  the  full  lawful 
possession  of  official  Dower  by  taking  the  oath  of 
office.  It  seems  plain  that  during  the  moments 
which  may  Intervene  between  the  close  of  one 
Presidential  term  and  the  official  opening  of  the 
next  there  is  no  true  interregnum,  and  no  one  can 
be  lawfully  regarded  as  the  President  during 
that  time  other  than  the  individual  who  through 
the  decreed  method  of  popular  election  has  been 
ehosen  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  people. 

FIFTY-FIRST  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

AX.TO.  W.  T. 

Would  like  a  sketch  of  the  Fifty-first  Illinois  In- 
fantry, witn  list  of  the  regimental  officers. 

Henbt  C.  Parke  a. 

Answer.—  The  Fifty- first  Regiment  of  Illinois 
volunteers  was  organized  at  Camp  Douglas,  Chi- 
cago, and  mustered  in  Dec.  24,  1861.  Its  first 
officers  were:  Colonel,  G  W.  Cummings;  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel,  L.  P.  Bradley;  Major,  S.  B.  Ray- 
mond; Adjutant,  0.  W.  Davis;  Quartermaster, 
H.  Howland.  It  left  Chicago  Feb.  14,  1862,  and 
went  to  Cairo,  where  it  was  engaged  in  guarding 
the  prisoners  from  Fort  Donelson.  Two  weeks 
later  it  crossed  over  into  Kentucky  and  thence 
Into  Missouri,  and  in  April  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  New  Madrid.  It  was  ordered  to  Ham- 
burg landing.  April  27,  and  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Farmington  and  movements  upon  Corinth. 
During  the  summer  it  was  employed  in  guard 
duty  at  various  points,  and  in  September  went  to 
Nashville  to  join  Buell  in  the  pursuit  of  Bragg.  It 
was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  at  Stone  River. 
In  Colonel  Robert's  brigade.  Jan.  6,  1863,  the 
regiment  went  into  camp  near  Murfreesboro  and 
remained  there  until  March.  It  took  part  in  the 
pursuit  of  Van  Dorn  and,  later,  in  the  Tuliahoma 
campaign,  which  resulted  in  driving  Bragg  out 


of  Tennessee.  Sept.  2,  it  crossed  the  Tennessee 
and  marched  to  take  part  in  the  Chioka- 
mauga  campaign.  At  the  battle  of  Chioka- 
mauga  the  regiment  did  gallant  service,  and 
lost  heavily.  At  the  battles  of  Mission  Ridge  and 
Lookout  Mountain  it  was  in  the  reserve.  Oct  28 
it  marched  to  the  relief  of  Burnside  at  Enoxville, 
reaching  there  Dec.  9.  Jan.  26  the  regiment 
went  to  Chattanooga  to  re-enlist  in  the  veteran 
service,  and  the  men  went  home  on  furlough. 
March  28  the  regiment  again  started  from  Chi- 
sago for  the  seat  of  war.  It  was  in  all  the  battles 
of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  It  then  went  to  the  re- 
lief ot  Thomas,  and  fought  gallantly  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Franklin  and  Nashville.  It  followed  Hood 
till  pursuit  was  ordered  abandoned,  and  was  then 
assigned  to  outpost  duty  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  re- 
maining there  till  March  13,  1865.  It  then  went 
to  Nashville,  where  the  non-veterans  were  mus- 
tered out.  June  15  the  veterans  started  for  New 
Orleans,  and  thence  were  sent  on  to  Placido,  Tex. 
Sept.  25,  1865.  they  were  mustered  out  at  Camp 
Irwin,  and  Oct.  15  were  paid  off  and  discharged 
at  Springfield  111.  This  regiment's  record  of 
deaths  in  battle  and  hospital  was  205. 

WATBB  AND  FIRE. 

Dun  o am  D.  T. 
Why  does  water  put  out  fire?  All  know  it  does,  bat 
not  why  it  does  it.  Libbie  MoC. 

Answer.— Fire  can  always  be  extinguished 
either  by  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  com- 
bustible matter  to  a  point  below  that  at  whiott 
flame  becomes  possible,  or  by  shutting  off  all  air 
from  the  flame,  as  combustion  is  not  possible  ex- 
cept with  the  help  of  the  oxygen  which  atmos- 
pheric air  contains.  The  application  of  water  to 
any  burning  substance  induces  both  these  con- 
ditions opposed  to  combustion.  The  water  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  heated  substance  is 
instantly  vaporized,  that  is,  converted  into 
steam.  This  act  of  vaporization  takes  away  the 
heat  of  the  burning  matter,  until  it  is  reduced  to 
a  point  where  flame  is  no  longer  possible.  At  the 
same  time  the  volume  of  steam  formed  shuts  off 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  from  the  fire,  and 
hastens  the  reduction  of  temperature.  Thus, 
the  fire  is  stifled  and  cooled  until  there  is  nothing 
left  of  it  and  it  is,  as  we  say,  out. 

BLOND  IN  AT  NIAGARA. 

Appleton,  Mo. 
Give  an  account  of  Blondin's    rope-walking  at 
Niagara.  Mart  A.  Jenkins. 

Answer.— M.  Blondin  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  Niagara  Falls  in  1858.  After  several  ap- 
plications ha  finally  secured  permission  to  place 
his  rope  over  the  ohasm  just  below  the  railway 
suspension  bridge.  Mr.  George  W.  Holley.  in  his 
"History  of  Niagara."  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  this  cable:  "It  was  a  well  and  evenly 
twisted  rope,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
after  stretching  it  as  taut  as  it  could  be  drawn  it 
hung  in  a  moderate  catenary  curve.  Commenc- 
ing at  the  shore  ends  he  secured  stays  of  rope  to 
the  large  one.  placing  tbem  about  eight  feet 
apart.  These  were  made  fast  to  the  shore  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  all  the  stays  on  one  side  of 
the  main  rope  parallel  to  each  other  from  the 
center  outward  to  the  ends.  They  were  made 
tight  somewhat  in  the  manner  that  tent-cords 
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are  tightened,  ana  when  the  structure  was  com- 
pleted it  looked  like  a  gigantic  representation  of 
two  opposite  polygonal  sections  of  the  web  of 
the  geometric  solder  spread  out,  as  near  as  might 
be  horizontally."  On  this  cable  M.  Blondin  ex- 
hibited his  performances  each  alternate  Satur- 
day. There  was  an  inclosure  on  the  shore  at 
each  end  for  spectators,  and  all  who  entered  the 
inclosure  or  viewed  the  ascensions  from  the 
bridge,  paid  a  certain  fee  for  the  privilege,  and 
these  audiences  were  usually  quite  large.  The 
performer  exhibited  a  variety  of  feats,  balancing 
on  the  rope,  hanging  from  it  by  his  hands  and 
feet,  etc.  He  also  carried  a  man  across  on  his 
back,  trundled  over  a  loaded  wheelbarrow,  and 
walked  over  in  a  sack.  He  made  a  special  ascen- 
sion in  1860  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
performed  some  of  his  most  difficult  feats.  The 
prince  was  highly  pleased,  and  complimented 
the  performer  warmly  on  his  courage  and  nerve. 
M.  Blondin  performed  at  Niagara  three  years 
successfully,  and  then  left  for  other  scenes. 

GOVEBNOB  M.  WEAKE. 

Mapison,  Wis. 
Give  sketch  of  Governor  M.  Weare,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. P.  W.  Erown. 

Answer.  — Meshech  Weare  was  born  at  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H.,  Jane  16,  1713.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1735,  studied  and  practiced  law.  and 
•at  several  years  in  the  State  Assembly.  He  was 
Speaker  of  that  body  in  1752,  was  Commissioner 
to  the  Colonial  Congress  at  Albany  in  1754:  be- 
came a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Chief 
Justice  in  1767;  was  Councillor  from  Rocking- 
ham County  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  in  1775;  was  chosen  President  of  the 
State  in  1776.  and  annually  re-elected  during  the 
entire  war.  He  rendered  great  services  toward 
the  defense  of  the  northern  colonies  daring  Bur- 
■oyne's  invasion,  raising  and  equipping  the  forces 
sent  to  the  frontier  under  General  Stark.  He 
was  again  chosen  President  under  the  new  con- 
stitution of  1784.   He  died  Jan.  14,  1786. 

FIRE-BBICK — HOW  MADE. 

Westfixud,  N.  Y. 
Can  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  a  formula  for  inak  iug 
fire-brick?  G.  H.  B. 

Answer.—  Mix  well  together  with  water  one 

bnshel  of  small  coal,  two  of  sand,  and  half  a 

bushel  of  common  clay.   Form  into  the  shape 

desired  and  set  it  aside  to  harden. 

SUMATBA. 

RlDGEWAT,  Wis. 

Give  a  description  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  its  area, 
population,  and  products.  H.  K. 

Answer.—  Sumatra  Is  an  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  lying  directly  under  the  equator.  It 
ha*  an  area  of  160,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  4,000,000  Inhabitants,  Nearly 
all  of  tbe  island  is  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
under  the  rule  of  Holland.  The  island  is  quite 
mountainous,  and  has  over  twenty  volcanoes. 
The  valleys  between  the  mountains  are  fertile 
when  cleared,  but  are  mostly  covered  with  dense 
Jangle  and  feresta.  The  climate  of  the  island  is 
very  hot.  On  the  coast  it  is  generally  healthy, 
but  Inland  miasmatic  fevers  prevail.  Most  of  the 
population  is  oonflned  to  villages  near  the  ooast, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  interior  is  comparatively 
anexplored,  and  still  abounds  In  wild  animals, 


elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  monkeys,  etc.  All 
tropical  fruits  abound,  and  medicinal  woods;  and 
valuable  minerals  are  known  to  exist  in  large 
quantities  in  the  mountains,  but  the  barbarous 
inhabitants  make  bat  little  effort  to  cultivate 
their  natural  resources.  The  natives  belong  to 
several  different  Malay  tribes,  thongh  all  profess 
Mohammedanism.  The  principal  exports  are  pep- 
per, coffee,  rice,  cotton,  betel-nut,  camphor,  ben- 
zoin, with  wood  for  medicinal  and  dyeing  pur- 
poses, and  other  natural  products  of  the  soiL 
The  trade  of  the  island  is  carried  on  with  the  ad- 
jacent islands  and  European  vessels.  It  prob- 
ably amounts  to  about  $8,000,000  yearly. 

THE  BRITISH  CIVIL  SEBVTCE. 

Canton,  D.  T. 
Give  a  brief  statement  of  the  manner  of  appointing 
civil  officers  under  the  British  government.  What  efr 
feet,  it  any,  does  a  change  of  parties  have  upon  the 
tenure  o£  civil  officers,  including  postmasters? 

C.  B.  Kennedy. 

Answer.—  The  civil  service  in  Great  Britain  in- 
cludes some  fifty  or  more  departments.  The 
heads  of  the  most  important  of  these  depart- 
ments constitute  the  Cabinet.  The  heads  of  most 
of  the  departments  are  political  offices,  changing 
with  the  ministry.  A  few  of  them,  such  as  the 
commissioners  of  customs  and  of  inland  rev- 
enue, are  permanent  officials.  Excluding  these, 
and  also  the  judicial  offices,  and  a  certain  list  ol 
positions  in  which  special  knowledge  is  required, 
the  civil  service  is  open  to  the  public  generally, 
by  a  system  of  competitive  examinations. 
There  is  a  civil-service  commission,  oomposed  of 
three  commissioners,  a  director  of  examinations, 
a  secretary,  and  three  assistant  examiners.  The 
extent  and  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  can- 
didates are  to  be  examined  are  settled  by  tha 
commissioners,  after  consultation  with  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments.  The  de- 
tails of  appointments  under  the  commis- 
sion are  about  the  same  as  in  this  country, 
our  plan  of  competitive  examinations  being 
modeled  on  that  already  in  use  in  Great  Britain, 
Upon  a  change  of  the  party  in  power  the  heads 
of  most  of  the  departments  resign,  and  theii 
places  are  filled  by  appointment  of  the  Crown. 
These  officials  are  privileged  to  appoint  their 
own  private  secretaries  and  a  few  other  assist- 
ants whose  duties  bring  them  Into  especial  and 
confidential  contact  with  their  superiors,  and 
these  officers  also  resign  when  their  heads  of  de- 
partments retire.  With  these  exceptions,  a 
ohange  of  party  administration  in  Great  Britain 
has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  tenure  of  office  to 
the  civil  service.  As  for  the  postmasters,  they 
are  not  even  remotely  affected,  for  the  Postmas- 
ter General,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  is 
the  only  official  connected  with  the  department 
who  leaves  his  office  on  the  change  of  party 
government. 

EXPENSIVE  AND  PJIKOIOUS  METALS. 

anamosa.  Iowa.  » 
What  is  the  value  of  aola  per  avoirdupoiu  pound} 

An  there  »i> v  pivcioun  metals  worth  tfl.oeO  a  poundl 

R.  Linton. 

Answer.— Refined  gold,  without  any  alloy,  is 
worth  $257.60  a  pound  avoirdupois.  There  are 
nineteen  metals  known  which  are  valued  at  over 
*  i.ooo  a  pound,  because  of  their  extreme  rarity. 

The  most  of  these,  rare  and  costly  as  they  ars 
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are  not  classed  with  the  precious  metals,  tor  two 
reasons :   1.  Because  they  are  never  found  in  a 
native  or  anoombined  state,  and  easily  revart  to 
iheir  earthy  condition;  and,  2,  because  they  can 
aot  be  readily  worked.   The  precious  metals  do 
aot  rust  or  waste  away  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
*nd  do  not  oxidize  in  open  fires.   The  "precious 
metals  group"  is  usually  understood  to  include 
gold,    silver,    platinum,    palladium,  iridium, 
rhodium,  osmium,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  oth- 
ers.  Following  is  the  list  of  the  nineteen  metals 
valued  at  over  $1,000  per  avoirdurjois  pound, 
with  their  value:    Iridium,    which  is  found 
native  as  an  alloy  with  osmium,  $1,090:  os- 
mium, a  brittle,  gray-colored  metal.  $1,300; 
palladium,  a  metal  found  in  very  small  grains,  of 
j,  steel-grey  color,  $1,400:  barium,  the  metallic 
base  of  baryta,  $1,800;  niobium,  (also  called 
oolumbium).  a  very  rare  metal  of  a  steel-grey 
color,  $2,300;  rhodium,  a  white  metal,  ex- 
tremely hard  and  brittle,  and   requiring  the 
strongest  heat  that  can  be  produced  by  a  wind 
lurnace  for  its  fusion,  $2,200;  ruthenium,  of  a 
grey  color,  hard  and  brittle,  and  only  found 
combined  with  platinum  ore,  $2,400;  didymium, 
a  metal  found  associated  with  cerium,  $3,200; 
cerium,  a  grayish  white  metal,  of  high  specific 
gravity,  $3,400;  erbium,  a  metal  found  com- 
bined with  yttrium,  $3,400;  yttrium,  of  a  grey- 
ish-black color,  with  metallic  luster,  $4,080; 
terbium,  only  found  combined  with  the  mineral 
gadolinite,  in  Sweden,  $4,080;  strontium,  a 
malleable  metal  of  a  yellowish  color,  $4,200; 
calcium,  the  metallic  base  of  lime,  only  separable 
oy  the  aid  of  the  electric  current,  $4,500;  gluci- 
num,ametal  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  grey- 
black   powder,    $4,500;  lithium,  an  alkaline 
metal,  the  lightest  metal  known,  $7,000;  zir- 
conium, a  metal  only  found  in  combination  with 
the  minerals  zircon  and  hyacinth,  separates  in  a 
black  powder,  $7,200:  rubidium,  an  alkaline 
metal,  so  called  for  exhibiting  dark  red  lines  in 
the  spectrum    analysis.  $9,070;  vanadium,  a 
white  metal,  very  rare  and  beautiful.  $10,000. 

FORTY-SIXTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

„.    •  M  > .  Bridge.  Kan. 

Would  like  a  brief  history  of  the  Forty-sixth  Regi- 
ment of  Illinois  Infantry;  also  the  officers  of  Company 
H  of  that  regiment.  0.  A,  Kingman. 

Answer.— The  Forty-sixth  Regiment  of  Illi- 
nois Volunteers  was  raised  as  follows:  Compa- 
nies A,  B,  C,  G,  and  K,  in  Stephenson  County; 
Company  F,  Richland  County;  Companies  D,  E, 
H.  and  I,  in  Lee.  Ogle,  and  Whiteside  Counties. 
It  was  organized  at  Camp  Butler  and  mustered 
into  the  service  Deo.  28,  1861,  Colonel  John  A. 
Davis  commanding.  The  officers  of  Company  H 
were  Captain  John  Stevens,  First  Lieutenant 
John  A  Hughes,  and  Second  Lieutenant  Fred  W. 
Pike.  Feb.  il,  1862,  the  regiment  left  Spring- 
field for  Fort  Donelson,  and  arrived  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  dosing  struggle  for  the  capture 
of  that  important  point.  It  was  s«nt  on  to  Pitts- 
ijurg  Landing  immediately  after  the  surrender 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  where 
Oolonel  Davis  bad  two  horses  shot  under 
him  and  was  himself  badly  wounded. 
It  took  part  in  the  movement  against 
Corinth,  and  July  21  went  into  camp  at  Mem- 


phis. Oct.  25  it  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Meta- 
mora,  aud  there  Colonel  Davis  was  again  se- 
verely wounded,  so  that  he  died  in  camo  five 
days  later.  The  regiment  took  part  in  the  move- 
ment against  Vickshurg  in  1862,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  joined  Grant's  armv  on  its  way 
down  the  river,  aud  tooK  part  in  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg  until  the  surrender.  It  was  also  pres- 
ent at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jack- 
son; Aug,  11  it  was  sent  to  Natchez, 
Miss.,  where  it  remained  until  Nov.  10, 
then  retiring  to  Ticksburg.  Jan.  4,  1864,  the 
regiment  was  mustered  into  the  veteran  service, 
and  went  home  for  veteran  furlough.  The  ranks 
of  the  regiment  were  filled  with  new  recruits, 
and  early  in  March  it  returned  to  Vicksburg,  987 
strong.  In  May  it  took  part  in  the  Yazoo  City 
expedition,  and  in  July  in  the  expedition  against 
Jackson,  Miss.  July  29  it  embarked  for  Morgan- 
zia,  La,,  where  it  remained  most  of  the  time  until 
October.  It  then  returned  to  Memphis,  in  Jan- 
uary embarked  for  Louisiana  again,  and  Feb.  8 
and  9  went  into  camp  at  Dauphin  Island,  Ala. 
During  the  investment  of  Spanish  Fort  the  Forty- 
sixth  guarded  the  rear.  It  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Blakely,  and  also  of  Mobile,  and 
May  27  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  soon 
after  to  Shreveport.  It  was  stationed  there  and  at 
Grand  Ecore  till  Dec.  27,  when  it  returned  to 
Baton  Rouge,  and  thence  embarked  for  Camp 
Butler,  Illinois.  It  received  its  final  discharge  at 
the  last-named  place  Feb.  1,  1866,  having  been 
in  service  nearly  four  years  and  a  half,  and  lost 
311  men  by  wounds  and  disease. 

HOW  POSTAGE  STAMPS  ABE  MADE. 

Portage,  Wis. 
Give  an  account  of  how  postage  stamps  are  made  af 
the  Government  printing  office.  A.  M.  Peck. 

Answer.— The  design  of  the  stamp  is  engraved 
on  steel,  and,  in  the  printing,"  plates  are  used  on 
which  200  stamps  have  been  engraved.  Two 
men  are  kept  busy  at  work  covering  these  with 
colored  inks  and  passing  them  to  a  man  and  a 
girl  who  are  equally  busy  printing  them  with 
large  rolling  hand  presses.  Three  of  these  little 
squads  are  employed  all  the  time.  After  the 
small  sheets  of  paper  containing  200  printed 
stamps  have  dried  enough  they  are  sent  into 
another  room  and  gummed.  The  gum  used  for 
this  purpose  is  a  peculiar  composition,  made  of 
the  powder  of  dried  potatoes  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, mixed  with  water.  After  having  been  again 
dried,  this  time  on  little  racks  fanned  by  steam 
power  for  about  an  hour,  they  are  put  between 
sheets  of  pasteboard  and  pressed  in  hydraulio 
presses  capable  of  applying  a  weight  of  2.000 
tons.  The  next  thing  is  to  cut  the  sheets  in  two: 
each  sheet,  of  course,  when  cut,  containing 
100  stamps.  This  is  done  by  a  girl, 
with  a  large  pair  of  shears,  cutting 
by  hand  being  preferred  to  that  done 
bv  machinery,  which  would  destroy  too  many 
stamps.  They  are  then  passed  to  another  squad 
of  workers,  who  perforate  the  paper  between  the 
stamps.  Next,  they  are  pressed  once  more,  and 
tnen  packed  and  labeled  and  stowed  away  to  oe 
sent  out  to  the  various  offices  when  ordered.  II 
a  single  stamp  is  torn  or  in  any  way  mutilated, 
the  whole  sheet  of  100  stamps  is  burned.  Not 
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less  than  500.000  are  said  to  be  burned 
•Tery  week  from  this  cause.  The  greatest  care 
is  taken  in  counting  the  sheets  of  stamps  to 
guard  against  pilfering  by  the  employes,  and  it 
is  said  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  not  a 
single  sheet  has  been  lost  in  this  way.  During 
the  process  of  manufacturing  the  sheets  are 
counted  eleven  times. 

GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Fbekbobn,  Minn. 
Give  a  history  of  the  Grand  Army  of  tne  Republic 
from  its  first  organization,  telling  who  its  command- 
ers have  been  and  where  encampments  have  been 
held.  C.  Scovillk. 

Answer. — The  order  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  was  organized  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
early  in  the  year  1866.  To  Dr.  B.  F.  Stephenson, 
of  Springfield,  HI.,  belongs  the  honor  of  suggest- 
ing the  formation  of  this  union  of  veteran  sol- 
diers, and  of  launching  the  organization  into 
existence.  The  object  of  the  combination  was  to 
afford  assistance  to  disabled  and  unemployed 
soldiers.  Dr.  Stephenson  had  been  a  surgeon  in 
a  volunteer  regiment  during  the  war,  and  was 
firmly  convinced  that  an  organization  of  the  re- 
turned volunteers,  for  mutual  benefit,  was  imper- 
atively needed.  A  ritual  was  drafted  under  his  su- 
pervision, and  the  first  post  of  the  new  order  was 
formed  at  Decatur,  HL  Other  posts  were  soon 
mustered  throughout  Hlinois  and  contiguous 
States,  and  the  first  department  (State)  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Springfield,  HI.,  July  12,  1866. 
General  John  M.  Palmer  was  there  elected  De- 
partment Commander.  Oct.  31,  1866,  Dr.  Ste- 
phenson, as  Provisional  Commander-in-chief, 
sent  out  &n  order  to  all  the  posts  then  formed, 
calling  for  the  first  National  convention  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  This  was  held  in 
fndianapolis,  In  a,  on  Nov.  20  following,  and 
representatives  werej>resent  from  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  General  S.  A 
Hurlbut  was  eleoted  as  Commander-in-chief. 
During  the  year  1867  the  order  spread  rapidly. 
The  various  States  completed  their  work  of  de- 
partment organization,  and  posts  were  formed  in 
all  the  Urge  towns  and  in  many  counties. 
The  second  National  encampment,  meeting  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1868,  found 
the  order  in  a  most  promising  condition.  In 
1868,  the  first  observance  of  May  30  as  a  memo- 
rial day  by  tho  Grand  Army  was  ordered.  May 
11,  1870,  this  date  was  fixed  upon  for  annual  ob- 
servance by  an  artiole  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  order.  Unfortu- 
nately, during  the  warmly  contested  political 
campaign  of  1868,  the  idea  that  the  army  was 
Intended  as  a  political  organization  gained  cur- 
rency, with  tho  roault  of  injuring  tho  order 
greatly.  A  heavy  decrease  of  membership  followed, 
eauslng  almost  a  total  disruption  of  tho  order  in 
tho  WohL  in  May,  1869,  a  ohange  in  the  ritual 
was  made,  prorldlug  for  throe  grades  of  member- 
ship, but  this  met  with  Utile  favor,  and  in  1871 
all  sootlons  providing  for  degrees  or  ranks 
among  mombors  were  strloken  from  the  rules  of 
the  order.  At  tho  same  time  a  rule  wa*  adopted 
uroblbitlug  tho  use  of  the  organ laatiou  for  any 


partisan  purpose  whatever,  a  principle  which  has 
ever  since  been  strictly  adhered  to.  Following 
is  the  record  of  the  National  encampments  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  held  thus  far, 
with  the  names  of  the  Commanaers-in-ohief 
elected: 

1.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  3.  1866;  8.  A 
Hurlbut,  Illinois. 

2.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  15.  1868;  John  A. 
Logan,  Illinois. 

3.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  12,  1869;  John  A 
Logan,  Illinois. 

4.  Washington.  May  11.  1870;  John  A 
Logan,  Illinois. 

5.  Boston,  Mass.,  May  10,1871;  A  E.  Burn- 
side,  Rhode  Island. 

6.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  8,  1872;  A  E.  Burn- 
side,  Rhode  Island. 

7.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  14,  1873;  Charles 
Devens,  Jr.,  Massachusetts. 

a  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  13,  1874:  Charles 
Devens,  Jr.,  Massachusetts. 

9.  Chicago.  Hi.,  May  12,  1875;  JohnF.  Hart- 
ranft,  Pennsylvania. 

10.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  30,  1876:  JohnF. 
Hartranf t,  Pennsylvania. 

11.  Providence,  R  L,  June  26,  1877;  John  a 
Robinson,  New  York. 

12.  Springfield,  Mass.,  June  4,  1878;  John  0. 
Robinson,  New  Yor&. 

13.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1879;  William 
Earnshaw,  Ohio. 

14  Dayton.  Ohio,  June  8.  1880;  Louis  Wag- 
ner, Pennsylvania. 

15.  Indianapolis,  In<L,  June  15, 1881 :  George 
S.  Merrill,  Massachusetts. 

16.  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  21,  1882;  Paul  Van 
DerVoort,  Nebraska. 

17.  Denver,  Col.,  July  25,  1883;  Robert  B. 
Beatte,  Pennsylvania. 

18.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  23,  1884;  John 
ti.  Kountz,  Ohio. 

19.  Portland,  Me.,  June  24,  1885:  S.  S.  Bur- 
dett,  Washington. 

There  were  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
March  13,  1885,  5,026  posts  and  269,694  mem- 
bers in  good  standing. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

■      .  Fbemokt.  Neb. 

Tell  something  about  Christmas  cards.  When  and 
where  were  they  Orat  used?  Anna  0.  Mulloi. 

Anuwer.—  Ic  is  said  that  Sir  Henry  Cole,  a 
well-known  patron  of  art  and  literature  in  Eng- 
land first  suggested  the  idea  of  an  illuminated 
Christmas  card  to  some  art  stationers  in  Loudon, 
about  1860.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  ia 
certain  that  the  first  Christmas  cards  ior  the 
trade  were  printed  in  1862  by  the  firm  of  Goodall 
«fe  Sons.  London.  These  first  attempts  were 
merely  oraiuary  gentlemen's  address  cards,  with 
the  words  "Merry  Christmas"  or  "Happy  New 
Year"  upon  them  m  fancy* colored  letters.  A 
year  or  two  late.-  this  firm  began  printing  these 
oards  with  embostted  tlguros  and  landscapes  upon 
them,  and  datuty  ornaments  of  holly  leaves  or 
robins  In  the  corners,  booing  tho  great  sale  of 
small  colored  pictures  for  Sundav  schools,  the 
firm  above-mentioned  issued  In   1868  several 
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card  picures,  among  which  was  a  "Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,"  a  "Hermit  in  His  Cell,"  and  sev- 
eral bird  pictures.  This  was  tne  beginning:  of 
Christmas  cards.  Their  ready  Bale  immediately 
stimulated  their  manufacture  by  all  leading  art- 
houses  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
America,  and  in  a  few  more  years  the  Christmas 
card  was  an  established  institution. 


It'  Ull   1  II. 

Tell  us  something  ot  Ossiau,  the  author  of  "FingaL" 

A.  C.  W. 

Answer.— The  story  of  Ossian's  life  is  envel- 
oped in  as  much  obscurity  as  that  of  Homer. 
And,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  bard,  it  is  not 
certainly  known  that  the  Celtic  poet  ever  lived, 
or  that,  if  he  lived,  he  ever  wrote  the  poems  as- 
cribed to  him.  According  to  the  Celtic  leeend, 
embodied  in  the  poem  of  "Fingal,"  the  poet 
Oisin,  or  Ossian,  was  the  son  of  Finn,  or  Fingal, 
a  hero  of  Ireland  in  the  second  century.  Finn, 
like  Kmc  Arthur  of  England,  had  a  band  of  he- 
roic followers,  called  the  Feni,  whose  story  re- 
sembles that  of  King  Arthur's  Knights  of  the 
Bound  Table.  All  of  them  were  heroes,  fearless 
of  danger,  "ever  ready  to  do  and  snffer  bravely, 
battling  with  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  loyal  to 
each  other,  tender  and  courteous  with  women, 
gallant  and  good  men,  models  of  an  early 
chivalry."  Oisin  was  one  of  these  and  sang  of 
their  brave  deeds.  The  legendary  story  is  that 
he  outlived  his  companions  for  several  centuries. 
He  had  married  a  beautiful  maiden,  who  came  to 
wed  him  from  a  country  over  the  sea.  and  he  re- 
turned to  her  land  to  dwell.  It  was  the  land  of 
the  immortals,  the  country  of  fadeless  sunshine 
and  beauty.  After  living  there  three  years,  as  he 
supposed,  he  was  seized  with  a  great  longing  to 
see  Erin  and  his  father  and  brothers  again.  His 
wife  endeavored  to  dissuade  him,  but  in  vain, 
and  at  last  consented  to  his  departure  on  the  one 
condition,  that  he  should  not  during  his  absence 
dismount  from  a  white  steed  which  she  gave 
him.  When  he  got  to  Ireland  he  found  himself 
in  a  country  of  strangers,  for  the  three  years 
which  he  had  spent  in  the  enchanted  land  haa 
been  in  reality  three  earthly  centuries.  He  asks 
for  the  Feni  in  vain;  only  the  distant  memory  of 
them  lingers  in  men's  minds.  In  his  grief  he 
forgets  his  promise  to  his  wife,  and  dismounts 
from  his  horse,  when  lo!  the  horse  flies  away, 
and  Oisin  falls  to  the  ground  a  withered,  blind 
old  man.  The  curse  of  the  old  age  of  men  has 
come  upon  him,  and  he  can  never  return  to  his 
fair  wife  and  the  land  of  immortal  youth.  St 
Patrick  was  now  in  Ireland,  says  the  legend,  and 
to  him  Oisin  repeatedly  told  the  story 
of  the  bright  beauty  and  wonderful  deeds 
of  the  heroes  of  his  youth.  This  is  the  tradi- 
tion. The  truth  probably  is  tnat  a  poet  of  the 
name  lived  in  Ireland  in  early  times.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  him  were  his  com- 
position, and  possibly  many  written  by  others 
were  also  credited  to  him.  No  existing  specimens 
of  the  poetry  have  been  found  in  manuscript  older 
than  the  twelfth  century,  but  they  no  doubt  ex- 
isted in  oral  tradition  many  centuries  before 
this.   The  first  English   translations  of  these 


poems  were  made  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  attention  of  scholars  had  but 
lately  been  called  to  the  existence  of  many  very 
old  Gaelic  manuscripts,  and  a  young  man,  James 
Macpherson,  a  fine  Gaelic  scholar,  was  requested 
by  Edinburgh  professors  to  translate  some  Gaelic 
poetry  into  English.  He  did  so,  first  producing 
some  short  pieces,  whioh  he  said  were  fragment* 
of  a  long  epic  poem,  and  shortly  after  the  long 
poem,  Fingal,  complete.  Tne  publication  ol 
this  work  in  1762  created  a  great  sen- 
sation, and  excited  much  controversy,  many 
literary  men  doubting  the  authenticity  of 
the  poems.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  particular,  denounced 
Macpherson  as  "an  impudent  forger,"  who  was 
trying  to  pass  off  his  own  compositions  as  trans- 
lations from  ancient  manuscripts.  Fnller  inves- 
tigation of  the  matter,  however,  showed  plainly 
that  Macpherson  had  in  no  sense  invented  the 
characters  of  his  poems,  that  he  actually  found 
such  poems  in  existence  either  in  manuscript  or 
as  handed  down  by  oral  recitation  among  tne 
people  from  an  unknown  period.  But  the  idea 
of  joining  these  together  with  a  thread  of  nar- 
rative and  making  epic  poems  of  them  was 
probably  Macpherson's  own,  as  there  was  no  evi- 
dence adduced  to  show  that  he  took  them  from  a 
similar  complete  wort  in  Gaelic. 

PARAGUAY  AND  UBUGUAY. 

VlBOQTTA,  Wis. 

Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  a  description  of  Para- 
guay and  Uruguay?  Badgeb. 

Answer. — Paraguay  is  one  of  the  smaller 
states  of  South  America,  and,  except  Bolivia,  the 
only  one  without  any  seaboard.  Its  area  is  com- 
puted at  92,000  square  miles  and  its  population 
at  about  476,000.  The  chief  crops  raised  in  the 
country  are  maize,  rice,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo, 
manioc,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton.  Among 
the  principal  trees  of  the  country  are  several 
species  of  dye-wood,  and  many  yielding  juices, 
as  the  caoutchouc  or  India  rubber  tree,  and  the 
valuable  shrub  known  as  the  Paraguay  tea- 
plant,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
commerce.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  diver- 
sified, a  range  of  mountains  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion extending  through  the  middle  of  the  country 
from  north  to  south,  forming  the  water-shed  of 
the  Paraguay  and  Parana  Rivers,  which  bound 
the  small  republic  on  the  east  and  west.  The 
climate  is  tropical,  but  is  tempered  greatly  by 
the  inequalities  of  surface.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country  are  descendants  of  settlers  from  the 
north  of  Spain.  The  language  spoken  is  Spanish, 
considerably  deteriorated  by  mixture  with  Indian 
dialects.  Paraguay  was  formerly  under  Spanish 
rule.  In  1811  it  declared  itself  independent. 
For  nearly  twenty- nine  years  its  affairs  were  en- 
tirely controlled  by  a  dictator,  Dr.  Franoia,  who 
preserved  tranquility  by  the  skillful  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power.  During  his  administration  no 
foreigner  was  allowed  to  enter  the  country.  After 
his  death  the  country  was  first  ruled  by  a  junta  of 
five,  then  by  two,  and  in  1846  General  Lopez  was 
declared  President  for  life.  On  his  death,  in  1862, 
his  son  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  without 
opposition.  A  war  with  Brazil,  beginning  in 
1865  and  continuing  until  1870.  was  ended  by 
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the  death  of  the  second  President  Lopez,  and  the 
organization  of  a  new  form  of  government  mod- 
eled on  that  of  the  United  States,  with  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  elected  every  four  years, 
and  a  Congress  of  two  houses,  the  members 
of  both  elected  by  the  people.  The  country  is 
really  under  the  control  of  Brazil,  to  which  it 
owes  an  immense  debt,  which  it  has  no  hope  of 
ever  being  able  to  pay.  There  are  175  schools  in 
the  country,  all  supported  by  the  government, 
with  about  7,000  pupils  in  attendance.  There  is 
one  railway  in  Paraguay  about  forty-five  miles 
in  length,  and  two  telegraph  lines,  aggregating 
perhaps  seventy-five  miles  of  wire.  There  is  a 
standing  army  of  about  550  men. 

Uruguay  is  a  still  smaller  state.  It  has  an  <rea 
of  72,112  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  530.000.  The  country  is  a  va^t  un- 
dulating plain,  broken  in  the  int'/ior  by 
ridges  of  hills,  but  uniformly  flat  along  the  sea- 
coast.  The  entire  territory  is  extremely  well  wat- 
ered. The  climate  is  generally  tetaperate  and 
healthy,  in  the  winter  heavy  rains  and  cold  winds 
prevail,  but  in  the  low  lands  fro-t  is  unknown. 
The  wealth  of  the  country  is  the  enormous  herds 
of  cattle  raised  on  the  wide  pUins  covered  with 
green  turf  through  the  entire  year.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  but  is  little  cultivated,  being  almost 
wholly  used  for  pasturage  The  language  of  the 
country  is  Spanish,  and  tb ,  inhabitants  are  mostly 
descendants  of  early  Spanish  and  Italian  settlers. 
Uruguay  was  a  depend  >ncy  of  Spain  until  early 
in  the  present  century,  when  it  became  apart  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation.  Subsequently  it 
was  annexed  by  Portugal,  and  afterward  was 
seized  by  Brazil.  In  1825  it  declared  its  inde- 
pendence, which  was  recognized  by  the  other 
South  American*  s'^tes  in  the  treaty  of  Monte- 
video in  1828  The  constitution  of  the  republic 
was  proclaimed  in  1831.  It  is,  like  that  of  Para- 
guay, large'y  modeled  on  that  of  the  United 
States,  navmg  a  President  (but  no  Vice  President) 
elected  for  four  years,  and  a  congress  composed 
of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The 
country  carries  on  an  active  commerce  with  for- 
eign oduntries,  and  exports  such  quantities  of 
ineav,  hides,  tallow,  etc..  that  its  financial  condi- 
tio* is  quite  prosperous.  There  is  an  army  of 
4.600  men,  and  418  miles  of  railway  are  in  op- 
eration, and  1,405  miles  of  telegraph. 

DB.  BENJAMIN  CHURCH. 

_  liAUNKbVILLK,  Ka8. 

Will  Our  Curiosity  8hop  give  a  brief  history  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Church,  burgeon-General  of  the  Continental 
Jjaa.fl  d.  u.  a. 

A nswer.— Benjamin  Churah  was  born  at  New- 
l  on,  R.  I.,  Aug.  24.  1734.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  In  1754  and  became  very  suc- 
cessful as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  He  waB  also 
a  gifted  orator  and  the  author  of  a  number  of  tine 
poems.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  he  was  a  leading  Whig  politician,  a 
axember  of  ihu  1'rovlnclal  Congress  of  1774,  and 
fsf  the  committee  of  safety,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Physloian-Oonorul  of  tho  patriot  army 
He  was  much  given  to  display  and  lived  very 
extravagantly,  and  thus  became  pecuniarily  am- 
barraased.  In  1775,  for  the  prospect  of  gain,  he 
opened  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  tho 


British  commander,  Gdtroera)  Gage  He  was 
convicted  of  this  offense  by  u  court-  nv  rtial.  over 
which  Washington  presided,  was  expelled  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  imprisoned  at 
Norwich  Conn.,  where  he  was  denied  the  use  of 
pen,  ink  and  paper.  In  the  spring  of  1776  he 
was  released  on  account  of  his  failing  health 
and  permitted  to  embark  for  the  West  Indies. 
Th<?  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  never  again 
heaxd  from. 


THE  GOVERNOBS  FOB  1886. 

'        •  Lynn.  Mich. 

Give  the  name  of  the  Governor  of  each  and  every 
State,  also  their  politics,  salary  that  each  receives, 
and  length  ot  term  in  each  State.         Fred  Lkaoh. 

Answer.— The  following  table  gives  the  infor- 
mation desired: 


STATE. 


Alabama  

Arkansas  

California .... 

Colorado  

Connecticut. 

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois..  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana .... 

Maine  

Maryland  .... 
Massach'setts 
Michigan. 
Minnesota. 
Mississinpi. . . 
Missouri.., 
Nebraska.., 
Nevada  .  ., 
N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. . . 
New  York.... 
N.  Carolina.. 

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  I  si  an  i. 
S.  Carolina. . . 
Tennessee.... 

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia   

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin .... 


Governor. 


Pa'ty  Salary.  Term 


Edward  A.  O'Neal. 
Simon  P.  Hughes.. 

Geo  Stoneman  

Benj.  H.Eaton  

Hnry  B.  Harrison. 
Chas.  C.  Stockley  . 
Edward  A.  Perry... 
Henry  D.  McDaniel 
Richard  J.  Oelesby 

Isaac  P.  Gray  

William  Larrabee. 
John  A.Martin.... 
J.  Proctor  Knott... . 
SamT  D.  McEnery. 
Frederick  Robie. .. 

Henry  Lloyd  

Geo  D.  Bobinson... 
Russell  A.  Alser  . . . 
Lucius  F.  Hubbard 


Robert  Lowry.. 
J.  S.  Marmaduke .. 
James  W.Dawes... 
Jewett  W.  Adams.. 
Moody  Currier.... 

Leon  Abbett-  

David  B.  Hill  

Alfred  M.  Scales. . .  iDem 
Joseph  B.  Foraker.|Rep. 


Dem 
Dem 
Dem 

Rep.. 
Rep.. 
Dem 
Dem 

Dem 
Kep.. 
Dem 
Rep. 
Rep., 
Dem 
Dem 
Rep.. 
Dem 
Rep.. 
Rec. 
Rep. 
Dem 
Dem 
Rep,. 
Dem 
Rep. 
Dem 
Dem 


Zenas  F.  Moody 
Robert  E.  Pattison 
George  P.  Wetmore 
Husrh  S.  Thompson 
William  B.  Bate..  . 

John  Ireland  

Samuel  E.  Pinarree. 

Fitzhugh  Lee  

E.  Willis  Wilson... 
Jeremiah  M.  Rush. 


Rod.. 
Dem 
Rep. 
Dem 
Dem 
Dem 
Rep., 
Dem 
Dem 
Rep., 


$3,000  2  year* 
3.500  2  years 
6,000  4  yean 
5,000  2  years 
2,000  2  years 
2,000  4  years 
3,500  4  years 
3,000  2  years 
6,000  4  years 
5,00(i  4  years 
4.700  2  years 
3,000  2  years 
5,000  4  years 
4,000  4  years 
2,500  2  years 
4,500  4  years 
5,000  1  year 
1.0u0  2years 
5,000  3  years 
4,000  4  years 
5,00u  4  years 
2,500  2  years 
6,000  4  years 
1,000  2  years 
5,000  3  yearg 
10.000  3  years 
3,000 4  years 
4,00u  2  years 
1.500  4  years 
10.000  4  years 
1,000  1  year 
3,500  2  years 


4.O00 
4.000 
1,000 
5,000 
2,700 
6,000 


2  years 
2  years 
~ years 
4  years 
4  years 
2  years 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

BLOOMINOTON,  111. 

Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with  date 
of  beginning,  progress,  and  estimated  cost.      E.  B. 

Answer. — The  projector  and  most  active  mover 
in  this  work  has  been  the  indefatigable  engineer, 
M.  De  Lesseps.  In  1879  he  visited  the  isthmus 
and  satisfied  himself  that  the  construction  of  a 
ship  canal  across  it  was  quite  practicable.  Ha 
then  returned  to  France  and  formed  a  stock  com- 
pany to  undertake  the  work,  and  to  this  company 
the  grants  of  land  made  by  the  Colombian  gov- 
ernment in  1878  for  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
oceaulo  canal  were,  through  his  influence,  trans- 
ferred. In  January,  1881,  a  number  of  en- 
gineers and  surveyors  were  sent  from 
Franco  to  the  isthmus,  and  the  actual 
work  upon  the  oanal  was  begun  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  De  Lesseps  in  his  report  to  the 
company  in  January  estimated  the  probrble  total 
oost  of  the  work  at  512,000,000  franos.  and  the 
stock  of  the  oompany  was  Axed  at  600.000.000 
franos  to  give  an  ample  margin  for  the  work. 
Tho  oanal,  ho  ostlmated,  would  be  ready  for 
actual  operation  in  1888.  The  plan  of  the  oanal 
contemplated  a  direot  out  from  sea  to  sea.  open 
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%o  the  sky  through  its  entire  length,  with  a 
nominal  depth  of  29.52  feet  below  the  sea-level 
and  a  width  of  72.16  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  also  the  excavation  of  a  grand  side-basin 
3.1  miles  long,  at  about  the  central  point  of  the 
canal,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  ships  in  either 
direction.  It  was  estimated  that  a  total  excava- 
tion of  143,880,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  would  be 
required  for  the  digging  of  the  canal  pioper,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  ports  at  either  end  suf- 
ficiently for  the  traffic.  Since  1881  the  work  on 
the  canal  has  been  steadily  pushed,  but  the  great 
mortality  among  the  white  laborers  has  been  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  undertaking.  The 
amount  of  excavation  necessary  has  not  been 
found  to  much  exceed  De  Lesseps'  estimate,  but 
the  labor  and  expense  ot  it  have  been  found  to  be 
much  greater.  Already  the  work  has 
begun  to  lag  from  shortness  of  funds, 
and  in  July,  3  885,  De  Lesseps  endeavored 
to  secure  the  gurantee  of  the  French  government 
for  a  new  loan  of  500,000.000  francs,  but  it  was 
refused.  The  reports  of  the  great  engineer  have 
been  made  annually,  and  they  have  uniformly 
given  an  encouraging  exhibit  of  the  progress  of 
the  work.  Until  January,  1884,  the  labor  of 
actual  excavation  proceeded  but  slowly,  so  much 
preparation  in  clearing  was  required.  In  the  first 
four  months  of  1884,  more  excavating  was  done 
than  in  all  the  time  previous.  Dredges  are  also 
now  being  used  for  the  excavating,  and  are  found 
to  be  of  much  assistance.  Up  to  May,  1885, 
•bout  20,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  or  about 
one-seventh  of  the  actual  digging  needed,  had 
been  accomplished.  Up  to  that  date  $70,000,000, 
or  350.000,000  francs,  had  been  expended  on  the 
work.  M.De  Lesseps  still  asserts  that  if  the  needed 
funds  can  only  be  furnished  the  canal  will  be 
ready  for  the  passage  of  ships  in  188a 

SHAYS'  REBELLION. 

Seneca,  Kan. 
Cttve  an  account  ot  the  Shays  Rebellion  in  Massa- 
chusetts 100  years  ago.  N.  F.  Maxnebd. 

Answer.—  The  cause  of  this  outbreak  was  the 
general  poverty  and  suffering  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  The  provinces  had  been  drained 
of  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  army.  Taxes 
were  high  ana  an  enormous  number  of  suits  for 
debt  were  brought  before  the  courts.  The  people 
were  distressed,  and  thought  that  the  easiest  way 
to  relieve  their  distress  would  be  to  force  the  few 
rich  to  bear  part  of  the  burdens  of  tbe  many  poor. 
By  the  tall  of  1786  the  general  discontent  had 
assumed  an  organized  form.  The  people  met 
here  and  there  and  formed  themselves  into  bands 
of  "regulators."  and  formulated  their  grievances 
in  demands  and  petitions  addressed  to 
the  State  authorities.  They  complained  that 
the  salaries  of  the  Governor  and  other 
Btate  officers  were  too  hich,  that  the  lawyers  ex- 
acted extortionate  fees,  and  that  the  taxes  were 
^nite  too  burdensome  to  bear,  and  they  de- 
manded an  issue  of  paper  money  and  the  removal 
•f  the  Legislative  Assembly  from  Boston.  An 
effort  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1786  to  allay  the 
popular  discontent  by  passing  an  act  to  diminish 
costs  in  the  collection  of  debts,  and  allow  certain 
back  taxes  and  debts  to  be  paid  in  produce,  but 


the  people  were  not  satisfied.  In  September,  the 
first  armed  demonstration  of  the  Insurgents  was 
made,  by  interrupting  and  dispersing  the  court 
in  session  at  Worcester,  In  like  manner  bodies 
of  armed  men  broKe  up  the  sessions  of  the  courts 
elsewhere,  and  in  December  over  1,000  men,  un- 
der Daniel  Shays,  who  had  been  a  captain  of 
troops  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  suspended 
the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Worcester 
and  Sprinefield.  In  January  following,  Shays,  at 
the  head  of  nearly  2,000  men,  marched  upon 
Springfield  with  the  purpose  of  seising  the  arse- 
nal there.  He  was  opposed  by  a  force  of  militia 
under  General  Shephard,  and  the  insurgents  wore 
fired  upon  and  fled,  leaving  three  killed  and  one 
wounded  on  the  fiela.  Next  day  they  were  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  large  militia  force  under  Gen.  Lin- 
coln, and  at  Petersham  150  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  remainder  dispersed,  the  leaders  making 
their  escape  into  New  Hampshire.  A  free  pardon 
was  offered  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  it  was  generally  accepted.  Fourteen  of 
the  prisoners  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  death, 
but  were  all  subsequently  pardoned.  Shays 
sought  safety  for  some  time  in  Vermont,  but  was 
pardoned  at  his  own  petition  about  a  year  after. 
The  popular  feeling  which  gave  rise  to  the  rebel- 
lion oontinued  to  prevail,  but  no  further  forciDle 
demonstrations  were  made.  And  as  the  country 
began  to  prosper  the  grievances  complained  of 
gradually  disappeared. 

THE  MODERN  ENVELOPE. 

■  La.  Gbangw,  Ohio. 

When  were  envelopes  first  used? 

Gt.  H.  Bboughton. 

Answer. — The  envelope  as  we  have  it  now  is  a 
modern  invention.  The  old  custom,  before  the 
cheap  postage  system  was  introduced,  was  to 
close  by  means  of  sealing-wax  or  wafers  the  sheet 
of  paper  the  letter  was  written  on.  With  cheaper 
postage,  and  the  development  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem the  world  over,  together  with  the  rule  pre- 
paying postage,  came  the  idea  of  making  a  more 
convenient  covering  for  letters.  An  immense  in- 
dustry soon  sprang  up.  The  skill  of  the  inventor 
was  turned  to  the  making  of  machinery  which 
would  cheaply  and  rapidly  manufacture  envel- 
opes of  all  kinds,  sizes,  shapes,  and  cost, 
combining  slight  cost  with  neatness  and 
strength  as  covers.  The  wafer  and  sealing- 
wax  became  in  a  few  years  articles  which  few 
used,  and  then  chiefly  in  public,  formal,  or  legal 
documents,  but  the  people  ceased  to  use  them 
altogether.  This  branch  of  manufacture  is  now 
carried  on  extensively  in  the  West  as  well  as  at 
the  East,  in  large  factories  and  paper  mills,  and 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  is  increasing  with 
the  extension  of  the  postal  system  and  the  en- 
terprise of  commercial  travelers  to  an  extent  al- 
most incalculable. 

SPIRITUALISM. 

BUSHNELL,  D.  T. 

Oive  a  brief  history  of  spiritualism  and  its  doo- 
rines.  W.  b  . 


Answer.— Though  there  have  always  been 
those  who  have  believed  in  actual  communica- 
tion between  this  world  and  the  next,  modern 
spiritualism  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  birth  in 
the  spirit  rappings  of  the  Fox  Sisters,  in  Hyder- 
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ville,  N.  Y.,  in  1848.  The  writings  of  Sweden- 
borg  may  be  said  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  it, 
and  certain  mesmeric  manifestations  among  the 
Shaker  societies  of  New  York,  and  the  clairvoy- 
ant performances  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  in 
the  same  State,  to  have  predisposed  the  populace 
for  ready  faith  in  the  supernatural  origin  of  the 
performances  of  the  Fox  girls.  The  Fox  family 
moved  to  Rochester  during  the  year  1848,  and 
the  curious  manifestations  following  them,  much 
interest  was  excited.  Public  exhibitions  were 
given  of  the  phenomena  there,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  them,  but  they  were  un- 
able to  trace  the  origin  of  the  manifestations  to 
any  mundane  agency.  The  excitement  spread 
over  the  country,  and  "mediums"  through  which 
the  phenomena  were  said  to  occur,  ap- 
peared by  hundreds  and  even  thousands. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  David 
D.  Home,  who  in  1855  went  to  England  and 
also  visited  Continental  Europe,  where  his  per- 
formances excited  interest  and  made  many  con- 
verts to  the  theory  of  spiritual  agency.  The  new 
faith  may  be  said  to  have  overrun  the  entire 
civilized  world  within  less  than  twenty  years 
after  its  first  appearance,  and  to  have  made  con- 
verts everywhere  and  among  all  classes,  but  as 
few  attempts  have  been  made  to  organize  these 
believers  into  a  separate  body,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  estimate  of  their  number.  It  may  be 
said  that  in  recent  years  general  interest  in 
what  are  called  "spiritual  manifestations"  has 
largely  died  out,  and  the  propagation  of  the  be- 
lief has  largely  fallen  off.  Part  of  this  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  scientific  investigations  into  the  pheno- 
mena of  spiritualism,  which  nave  detected  many 
instances  of  mere  conjuring  performances.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  even  after  all  juggling 
and  explainable  manifestations  were  thrown  out 
there  remained  many  remarkable  phenomena 
which  no  theory  of  mundane  force  now  under- 
stood can  explain.  As  has  been  said,  spiritual- 
ists are  not  usually  regarded  as  forming  a 
separate  sect  with  a  prescribed  creed,  but  are 
frequently  found  holding  connection  with  the 
various  churches.  It  would,  therefore,  be  im- 
possible to  give  any  comprehensive  summary  of 
their  doctrines.  There  are  a  number  of  peri- 
odicals published  in  advooacy  of  spiritualistic 
opinions,  and  from  them  the  various  shades  of 
doctrine  supported  by  those  within  and  without 
the  churches  may  be  learned. 

THE  ALB- GUN. 

Richmond,  Mich. 
Explain  the  principle  of  the  air-gun,  giving  Its 
range,  power,  etc  Can  it  be  made  au  accural o  as 
other  guns?  Wlieu  wsb  it  Invented,  and  i*  there  any 
law  against  its  present  uho?  Old  Subhokibbr. 

Answer  —  The  air-gun  Is  simply  a  pneumatic 
engine,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  bullets  by 
the  slaatlc  force  of  compressed  air.  It  is  not 
known  exactly  when  or  by  whom  it  was  first  in- 
vented, bat  it  wbh  certainly  In  ubo  In  France 
three  oenturiea  ago.  It  la  probable  that  had  not 
gunpowder  been  discovered  at  so  early  a  date 
Air-guns  might  have  been  made  very  effect  lv<\ 
They  are  usually  made  In  the  form  of  muskets, 
having  a  hollow  a  took,  which  la  filled  with 
oom  pressed  air  from  a  foroe-pump.    The  look  la 


nothing  more  than  a  valve,  which  lets  into  th© 
barrel  a  part  of  the  compressed  air  from  the  stock 
when  the  trigger  is  pulled.  The  gun  is  loaded 
with  wadding  and  bullet  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  the  bullet  is  driven  from  the  barrel  by  the 
expansive  action  of  the  air.  The  range  of  the 
gun  depends  upon  its  size  and  the  amount  and 
degree  of  compression  of  the  air.  The  velocity 
of  the  bullet  is  proportioned  to  the  square  root 
of  the  degree  of  compression  of  the  air.  Under 
the  pressure  of  fifty  atmospheres,  or  750 
pounds,  for  instance,  the  impulse  given  to  the 
ball  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
charge  of  gunpowder.  Air-guns  are  sometimes 
made  in  the  form  of  walking  sticks,  so  they  can 
be  readily  used  for  purposes  of  defense.  Air- 
guns  are  generally  regarded  as  somewhat  unsafe, 
but  it  is  not  known  that  any  law  has  ever  been 
enacted  against  them.  In  the  hands  of  inex- 
perienced or  malicious  persons  they  aro  capable 
of  doing  much  mischief. 

WIVES  OF  HENBY  VILL 

.  „  Wabkensbubo,  Mo. 

How  many  wives  did  King  Henry  VI  J.  have,  wnat 
were  their  names,  and  how  did  he  dispose  of  thorn? 

J.  (*.  HOUTS. 

Answer.— The  first  wife  of  King  Henry  VII L 
was  the  Princess  Catherine,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  of  Spain.  She  had  been  mar- 
ried in  1501  to  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  King 
Henry  VIL.  and  heir- apparent  to  the  English 
throne.  Arthur  died  in  1502,  and  the  King,  un- 
willing either  to  weaken  his  alliance  with  Soain 
or  to  repay  the  Princess'  dowry,  obtained  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  Pope  to  contract  the  young 
widow  to  his  second  son,  afterward  King  Henry 
VIII.  This  Prince  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
April,  1509,  when  but  18  years  of  age,  and  was 
married  to  Catherine  in  the  following  June.  They 
Jived  together  in  apparent  harmony  for  nearly 
eighteen  years,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
gav  monarch  had  grown  very  tired  of  his  wife 
some  time  before  he  made  any  attempt  to 
rid  himself  of  her.  She  was  six  years  his  senior, 
was  of  a  very  grave  temper,  and  ill-health  and 
the  loss  of  her  children  had  changed  her  serious 
disposition  into  a  settled  melancholy.  Of  seven 
children  none  had  lived  more  than  a  few  days 
alter  birth  except  the  Princess  Mary.  The  king 
proteased  to  regard  the  deaihs  of  these  children 
as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  marrying  his  broth- 
er's widow,  and  his  scruples  were  quickened,  if 
they  had  not  been  suggested,  by  the  charms  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  a  beautiful  young  maid  of  honor. 
In  1527  Henry  first  avowed  his  intention  of  di- 
vorcing Catherine.  He  applied  to  the  Pope  for  a 
decree  of  divorce,  but  could  not  get  it.  The  ques- 
tion was  wrangled  over  by  bishops,  theologian?, 
and  the  Pope  for  several  years  without  coming  to 
any  settlement,  till  the  king,  becoming  impa- 
tient, wan  piivatoly  married  to  Anne  Boleyn  Jan. 
25.  1533.  Two  months  later  Cranmor,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pronuunoed  this  mar- 
riage a  lawful  one,  and  tho  first  union  of  the  King 
null  and  void.  Queon  Catherine  died  in  January, 
1536.  and  Ave  months  later  Queen  Anne  was  be- 
headed. The  king  had  bcoome  enamored  of  the 
fair  face  of  another  of  the  maias  of  honor,  Jane 
Boymour,  and  charges  of  unfalthfulnoaa  and  dls- 
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honor  were  brought  against  Queen  Anne.  As  it 
was  well  known  in  court  that  the  king  wished  to 
be  rid  of  her,  there  was  no  lack  of  evidence,  and 
May  19,  1536,  she  was  put  to  death.  The  next 
day  the  king  was  married  to  Jane  Seymour.  Oct. 
24,  1537,  twelve  days  after  the  birth  of  a  son— 
afterward  King  Edward  VI— Queen  Jane  died. 
Henry's  fourth  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleves.  a  Protestant  prince  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. The  marriage  had  been  arranged  by  Sir 
Thomas  Cromwell,  the  king's  Secretary  of  State, 
*nd  was  performed  by  proxy  Jan.  6,  1540.  But 
King  Henry,  on  the  first  sight  of  his  wife,  con- 
nived a  violent  aversion  to  her,  for  she  was  plain- 
looking,  old  and  fat.  He  had  the  marriage  declared 
invalid  immediately  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  a 
few  days  later,  July  28,  1540,  married  Catherine 
Howard,  a  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  She 
was  a  young  woman  of  but  little  principle,  as  the 
King  soon  had  good  reason  to  suspect.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1541  she  was  tried,  con- 
victed of  unchastity,  and,  Feb.  12,  1542,  suf- 
fered death  on  the  scaffold.  July  10,  1543, 
Henry  married  his  sixth  and  last  wife.  This  was 
Catherine,  widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  commonly 
known  by  her  maiden  name  of  Catherine  Parr. 
She  was  a  woman  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  outlive  the  King. 

THE  OMAHA  INDIAN  BESERVATION. 

Madrid,  Iowa. 
Give  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Coneress,  approved 
Aug.  7,  1882,  concerning  the  opening  and  settlement 
oi  the  Omaha  Indian  Reservation. 

John  D.  McKinnie. 

Answer.— This  act  provided:  1.  That  thesur- 
vev  should  be  made  of  that  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion belonging  to  the  Omaha  Indians  in  Ne- 
braska which  lies  west  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Ne- 
braska Railroad.  2.  That  this  land  should  be 
appraised  in  tracts  of  forty  acres  each,  by  three 
competent  commissioners— one  of  whom  should 
be  chosen  by  the  Indians— and  offered  for  sale  to 
white  settlers.  3.  That  no  more  than  160  acres 
should  be  sold  to  one  person,  and  in  no  instance 
toT  less  than  $2. 50  per  acre.  4.  That  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  sale,  after  paying  necessary  ex- 
penses, should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  In- 
dians, in  the  United  States  Treasury,  to  bear  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  5. 
That  the  remaining  land  of  the  reservation,  lying 
east  of  the  Sioux  City  Road,  should  be  allotted  to 
the  Indians  in  severalty,  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  having  a  certain  share.  6.  That  patents  for 
this  land  should  then  be  issued,  guaranteeing  the 
exclusive  title  of  the  land  to  the  individual  and 
his  heirs  forever.  7.  That  the  land  remaining 
after  these  allotments  were  made  should  be  guar- 
anteed to  the  iribe  forever,  with  provision  for  its 
allotment  to  future  generations.  8.  That  when 
these  allotments  had  been  made  and  the  patents 
issued,  the  protection  of  the  Jaws  of  Nebraska 
should  be  guaranteed  to  the  Indians,  and  laws 
cutting  them  off  from  this  protection  positively 
forbidden.  9.  That  no  land  should  be  ODened  to 
white  settlers  until  the  work  of  giving  the  land  in 
severalty  to  the  Indians  and  issuing  patents 
therefor  had  been  completed.  The  work  of  al- 
lotting the  land  was  completed  early  in  1884.  In 
April  of  that  year  the  land  was  opened  to  white 


settlement.  As  is  usual  m  such  cases,  it  was  all 
taken  up  in  a  few  weeks. 

TOBACCO. 

Coax.  Cbbkx,  Iowa. 
Give  a  brief  history  of  tobacco,  how.  when,  where, 
and  by  whom  aiscovered,  and  how  firRt  used. 

s.  omnnii 

Answer.— It  In  asserted  that  tobacco  was  in 
use  in  China  from  the  earliest  times,  but  we  have 
no  certain  knowledge  that  this  was  the  case.  If 
it  was  so,  the  knowledge  of  the  plant  and  its  uss 
must  have  been  carefully  guarded  by  the  Gh>» 
nese,  for  it  was  not  introduced  into  any  other 
Oriental  nation  until  after  its  discovery  in  Amer- 
ica. When  Columbus  first  landed  on  the  island 
of  San  Domingo,  in  the  West  Indies,  he  found 
tobacco  in  use  among  the  patives  there,  whe 
smoked  it  when  made  into  small  cylindrical  rolls, 
and  wrapped  in  maize-leal  The  Indians  on  the 
continent  smoked  it  in  a  pipe,  and  among  all 
the  tribes,  from  Peru  to  Upper  Canada,  the  first 
discoverers  found  the  plant  to  be  in  use,  and  to 
have  been  known  to  them  from  so  early  a  period 
that  the  time  of  its  first  discovery  was  unknown. 
The  smoking  of  tobacco  with  the  Indians  partook 
largely  of  the  nature  of  a  religious  rite.  Ths 
seeds  of  the  tobacco  plant  were  first  brought  to 
Europe  by  Gonzalo  Hernandez  de  Oviedo,  who 
introduced  it  into  Spain,  where  it  was  first  culti- 
vated as  an  ornamental  plant,  till  a  traveler  who 
had  noted  its  use  among  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  called  attention  to  lea 
narcotic  properties.  The  name  is  said  tc 
have  been  taken  from  Tabacco,  a  province  of 
Yucatan,  though  others  derive  it  from  Tobago,  an 
island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  yet  others  from 
Tobasco,  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  The  practice  of 
smoking  the  dried  leaf  of  the  plant  became 
general  in  Spain,  and  its  manufacture  into  snuff 
followed  soon  after.  It  was  introduced  into 
Italy  in  1560,and  about  the  same  time  into  France. 
The  first  to  bring  the  seeds  of  the  plant  into  the 
latter  country  was  Jean  Nicot,  the  French  em- 
bassador to  Portugal,  in  whose  honor  tobacco 
received  its  botanical  name  Nicotiana,  whence 
the  name  nicotine,  applied  to  a  poisonous  extract 
from  the  plant.  Tobacco  is  said  to  have  been 
first  introduced  into  England  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  From  these  beginnings  the  use  of  the 
weed  spread  over  the  entire  Eastern  continent. 
It  did  not  become  known  in  Asia  until  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  was  taken  up  by  the 
Oriental  nations  with  great  eagerness,  and  they 
are  now  the  greatest  smokers  in  the  world. 

THE  GREAT  SIOUX  RESERVATION. 

Clear  Lake.  D.  T. 
Give  some  account  of  the  Sioux  Resei  v<ition.  its 
physical  features,  boundaries,  also  the  history  of  the 
same.  C.  B.  Pabkxnson. 

Ansioer.— The  great  Sioux  Reservation  of  Da- 
kota includes  a  large  part  of  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State.  The  treaty  ceding  this  land  to 
the  Dakota  Sioux  tribes  was  made  in  1868.  It 
gave  them  the  country  lying  between  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  on  the 
south,  and  the  forty-sixth  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude on  the  north;  between  the  Missouri  River 
on  the  east,  and  the  104th  meridian  of  west 
longitude  on  the  west.    This  land  was  to  be  the 
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permanent  home  of  the  Sioux,  and  all  occupation 
of  it  by  white  men  was  forbidden.  This  treaty 
was  prepared  Dy  the  peace  commission  which  had 
been  appointed  in  July,  1867,  by  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate the  Indian  troubles  then  existing,  to 
confer  with  the  Indians  concerning  their  causes 
of  disaffection,  and  make  treaties  with  them. 
The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills,  on  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  reservation,  caused  a 
violation  of  this  treaty.  The  Government  wished 
to  purchase  this  tract,  but  the  tribe  would  not 
consent  to  it.  A  deputation  of  Sioux  chiefs  vis- 
ited Washington  in  May,  1875,  but  President 
Grant  could  not  induce  them  to  sign  a  treaty. 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  confer  with 
the  Sioux  chiefs  at  a  gathering  at  Red  Cloud 
Agency  in  September  of  the  same  year,  but 
as  the  Indians  set  an  exorbitant  price  on  their 
lands  the  negotiation  failed.  A  war  followed, 
after  which  the  limits  of  the  reservation  were 
somewhat  changed.  The  103rd  meridian  was 
made  its  Western  boundary,  and  the  land  in- 
cluded between  the  two  upper  forks  of  the  Chey- 
enne River  was  made  Government  property  again. 
This  took  from  the  Indians  all  the  section  of  the 
territory  known  as  the  Black  Hills  country.  The 
reservation  now  includes  an  extent  of  21,593,128 
acres.  It  is  generally  well  watered,  several  fine 
rivers  flowing  through  it.  There  is  considerable 
timber  along  the  river  borders.  The  land  in  the 
Missouri  and  other  river  vallies  is  fertile,  but 
probably  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  territory  in- 
cluded in  the  reserve  can  be  regarded  as  good 
farming  land.  The  country  is  also  subject  to 
long  droughts,  which  interfere  seriously  with  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture.  But  much  of  the  land, 
though  unsuitable  for  farming,  is  very  well 
adapted  to  stock  raising. 

FAN-PALM— TRISTAN  DK  OUNHA. 

Ceestllne,  Kan. 

1.  Of  what  country  is  the  fan-palm  a  native?  2. 
Qlve  a  history  of  the  island  of  Tristan,  in  the  South 
Atlantic.  G.  L. 

Answer.— 1.  The  fan- palm  is  a  name  common  to 
all  those  palms  that  have  fan- shaped  leaves,  and 
Includes  a  number  of  species  of  trees  indigenous 
to  Asia.  Africa,  America,  and  one  European  palm. 
Some  of  these  have  leaves  several  feet  broad. 
The  palm-leaf  fans  of  commerce  are  largely  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies,  and  also  from  Pan- 
ama, and  other  states  of  Central  or  South  Amer- 
ica. 2.  Tristan  da  Cunha  is  an  Island  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  lying  mid- way  between  the  coast 
of  South  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  37  dog.  6  min.  lat.  It  is  about  twenty  miles 
in  olrcumferenoe.  and  contains  an  area  of  some 
forty  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  the  center 
of  the  Island  rising  Into  a  volcanic  peak  8,326 
feet,  but  Is  fertile,  well  watered,  and  has  a  mild 
snd  healthy  climate.  The  island  was  discovorod 
by  the  Portuguese  navlcrator  whose  name  it  bears 
In  1506.  During  the  captivity  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  on  St.  Helena,  from  whloh  island  it  is 
distant  about  1,300  miles,  Tristan  was  occupied 
by  a  oompany  of  British  artillory,  to 
guard  against  the  approach  of  any  vessel  with 
the  design  of  rescuing  the  captive  hero.  In 
1821,  after  Napoleon's  death,  all  the  sold  lor* 
wore  withdrawn  except  three,  who  were  left  In 


charge  of  a  small  fort  that  had  been  erected  on 
the  island.  These  men,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
their  lonely  existence,  began  to  cultivate  the 
island,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  the  island 
soon  became  known  to  passing  ships  as  a  depot 
for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  colony 
was  able  to  carry  on  a  prosperous  trade.  In  1873 
the  inhabitants  had  increased  to  eighty,  who 
lived  in  oomfortable  houses  of  their  own  build- 
ins,  and  owned  over  1,200  bead  of  cattle  and 
sheep. 

SPILLING  SALT,  ETC. 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  superstitious  habit  of 
throwing  a  pinch  of  salt  over  the  left  shoulder  to  pre- 
vent disaster?  L.  K.  Gutot. 

Answer.— Ib  should  be  the  right  shoulder  to  se- 
cure luck,  but  probably  the  "left-handed"  throw 
is  quite  as  efficacious.  Superstitious  customs  of 
this  kind  often  become  altogether  reversed,  and 
no  one  ever  knows  the  difference.  The  origin  of 
the  salt  superstition  is  not  difficult  to  trace. 
Among  the  ancients  salt  was  placed  upon  the 
head  of  a  victim  in  sacrifice,  since  it  was  re- 
garded as  an  emblem  of  purity  or  sanctification, 
The  Jews  had  this  custom,  and  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  took  it  from  them.  If  the  salt  was  spilled 
in  doing  this  it  was  regarded  as  a  bad  omen.  We 
have  evidence  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  held 
this  idea,  and  that  they  came  from  it  to  regard 
the  spilling  of  salt  on  all  occasions  as  a  portent 
of  evil.  We  have  no  evidence  that  this  supersti- 
tion also  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  did.  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
the  great  painter,  in  his  famous  picture  of  "The 
Last  Supper,"  has  a  spilled  salt  cellar  by  Judaa 
Iscariot's  arm  as  though  the  traitor  had  over- 
turned it  by  an  accidental  movement.  To  avert 
this  ill  omen  the  Romans  adopted  the  practice  of 
throwing  some  of  the  spilled  salt  over  the  right 
shoulder,  because  among  their  augurs  any  move- 
ment or  appearance  on  the  right  side  was  lucky, 
and  any  on  the  left  side  was  unluoBy.  From  the 
heathens  these  pointless  superstitions  descended 
in  unadulterated  absurdity  to  Christian  peoples, 
and  even  in  this  age  of  enlightenment  may  still 
be  found  to  sway  the  minds  and  influence  the  ac- 
tions of  otherwise  intelligent  persons. 

GEOBGE  MAODONALD. 

Chicago. 

Would  like  a  sketch  of  George  MacDonald.  the  nov- 
elist. Where  does  ne  now  live? 

O.  V.  Rxkkbos. 

Answer.—  George  MacDonald  was  born  at 
Huntly,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  in  1824.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  is 
Highbury  College,  London.  He  became  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Congregational  Church,  bat  after  soma 
years  withdrew  from  his  profession,  and  subse- 
quently from  the  ohuroh  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Churofa 
Of  Kugland.  He  then  removed  to  London  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  first  book, 
"Within  aud  Without,"  a  dramatic  poem,  ap- 
peared In  1856.  Ho  has  since  published  several 
volumes  of  poems,  and  a  number  of  novels, 
among  the  most  successful  of  which  were  "David 
Elginbrod"  (1862);  "Robert  Falconer"  (1868), 
"Wilfrid  Cumbormedo"  (1871);  "The  Marquis  ol 
Lossle"  (1877);  "Castle  Warlock"  (1882),  eta 
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Some  of  his  works  are  •  for  children,  and  all  are 
written  with  some  relisrious  or  didactic  purpose. 
In  1872-73  Mr.  MaoDonald  visited  the  United 
States  on  a  lecturing  tour.  He  still  resides  in 
London. 

CANADIAN  REBELLION  OF  1837-38. 

FAROO,  D.  T. 

Give  an  account  of  the  Canadian  rebellion  of 
ia37-?!8.  Were  the  rebels  all  punished,  and  how  were 
they  punished?  A.  Kino. 

Answer.—  In  1791  Canada  was  divided  bv  aot 
of  the  British  Parliament  into  two  provinces, 
Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada.  Each  of  these 
provinces  was  allowed  to  have  a  legislative  as- 
sembly, elected  by  the  people,  but  the  govern- 
ment was  really  in  the  hands  of  an  executive 
council  and  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown. 
These  appointees  were  in  no  way  responsible  to 
the  popular  branch  of  the  government,  and  this 
fact  wa6  the  cause  of  a  widespread  and  bitter 
popular  discontent,  which  in  1837  culminated  in 
open  insurrection.  The  complaints  preceding 
the  outbreak  were  van ous,  but  all  were  referable 
to  the  irresponsibility  of  the  administration.  The 
rebellion  was  led  in  Lower  Canada  by  Louis 
Joseph  Papineau,  and  in  Upper  Canada  by  Will- 
iam Lyon  Mackenzie.  The  first  outbreak  was  in 
the  lower  province,  where  a  riot  occurred  at 
Montreal  Nov.  6,  1837.  Warrants  were  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  the  rioters,  but  these  were  re- 
sisted, and  in  a  few  days  a  force  of  several  hun- 
dred armed  men  had  gathered  to  oppose  the 
militia  troops  that  had  been  hastily  called  out  by 
the  government.  A  battle  was  fought  at  St. 
Charles,  where  many  lives  were  lost,  and  the 
town  was  burned.  The  rebels  were  forced  to  re- 
treat, but  Dec.  14  they  made  a  stand  again  at  St. 
Eustache.  The  government  troops  invested  the 
town,  burnea  many  houses,  and  killed  and 
captured  a  large  number  of  the  rebels.  The 
following  day  the  insurgents  surrendered  in 
a  body,  and  on  condition  of  laying  down  their 
arms  were  allowed  to  return  peacefully  to  their 
homes.  The  outbreak  in  Upper  Canada  proved 
to  be  a  more  serious  one.  Dec.  4  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Mackenzie  to  seize  the  government 
buildings  at  Toronto,  but  this  failed.  Mackenzie 
escaped  arrest  and  went  over  the  border  into  the 
United  States,  where  he  raised  a  band  of  volun- 
teers, and  then  took  possession  of  and  fortified 
Navy  Island,  in  the  Niagara  River.  Hundreds  of 
Americans,  as  well  as  Canadians,  flocked  to  his 
standard,  though  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  declared  the  neutrality  of  this  coun- 
try in  most  positive  terms.  From  Navy  Island 
raids  were  made  upon  various  points  on  the 
Canadian  frontier,  the  steamer  Caroline  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  troops 
and  conveying  supplies.  This  steamer  Colonel 
McNabb,  who  commanded  the  force  of  militia 
guarding  the  Canadian  shore  opposite,  seized, 
and,  having  set  it  on  fire,  let  it  drift  over  the 
falls.  Pull  accounts  of  this  circum- 
stanoe  are  given  m  Our  Curiosity 
Shop  books  for  1882  and  1885.  Jan.  14 
a  battery  of  guns  having  been  placed  on 
the  Canadian  shore  commanding  Navy  Island, 
the  latter  point  was  abandoned.  Bands  of  men 
were  also  stationed  by  the  rebels  on  islands  near 


Kingston  and  near  Detroit.and  also  on  Point  Pelee 
Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  but  the  approach  of  the 
Canadian  troops  in  each  instance  caused  them  to 
disperse.  In  June,  1838,  there  was  an  invasion 
of  about  1,000  of  Mackenzie's  men,  who  crossed 
Niagara  River,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.  Mackenzie  now  took  refuge  in 
the  Thousand  Isles.  In  the  fall,  there  was  an- 
other outbreak  in  Lower  Canada,  which,  however, 
was  promptly  quelled.  There  were  two  subse- 
quent fights,  one  at  Prescott  and  the  other  at 
Sandwioh.  Here  the  invaders  were  largely  "sym- 
pathizers" from  the  United  States,  the  most  of 
them  being  Irishmen  or  others  of  foreign  birth, 
whose  hatred  of  the  English  nation  inspired 
them  to  join  in  the  rebellion,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
terdict placed  by  our  government  on  all  aid  from 
its  citizens  to  the  Canadian  rebels.  In  the  at- 
tack on  Sandwich,  Dr.  Hume,  an  unarmed  man, 
mistaken  for  an  officer  of  the  militia,  was  killed. 
Three  men  concerned  in  the  attack  on  him  were 
subsequently  tried  and  executed  on  the  charge  of 
murder.  Six  of  the  leaders  in  the  attack  on 
Prescott  were  also  put  to  death.  A  few  others 
concerned  in  acts  of  peculiar  atrocity  were  also 
executed,  and  several  were  banished  to  the  island 
of  Bermuda,  and  the  rest  were  pardoned. 

THE  ARMY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Marietta,  Ga. 
How  many  soldiers  did  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
contribute  to  the  army  of  the  Revolutionary  war? 

B.  (J.  Clabke  , 

Answer.—  It  is  not  positively  known  how  many 
men  from  the  colonies  served  in  the  war.  The 
official  tabular  statement  indicates  a  total  of  re- 
corded years  of  enlistment  and  not  a  total  of  the 
men  who  served.  Hence,  a  man  who  served 
from  April  19,  1775,  until  the  formal  cessation 
of  hostilities,  April  19,  1783,  counted  as  eight 
men  in  the  aggregate.  In  this  basis  of  enlisted 
years,  the  following  table  gives  the  contributions 
of  the  various  States : 


New  Hampshire   12,497 

Massachusetts   69,907 

Rhode  Island   5,908 

Connecticut   31,939 

New  York   17,781 

New  Jersey   10,726 

Pennsylvania   25,678 

Delaware   2,386 

Maryland   13,912 

Virginia   26,678 

North  Carolina   7,263 

South  Carolina   6,417 

Georgia   2,679 

Total  233,771 

RUBBER  TYPE. 
How  is  rubber  type  made?  What  kind  of  rubber  is 
used,  and  how  is  it  prepared?  F.  B.  P. 


Answer. — The  process  is  a  simple  one:  The 
matter  or  letters  to  be  reproduced  are  first  set  up 
in  clean-cut  metal  type,  which  is  then  thoroughly 
oiled.  A  rim  or  guard  about  half  an  inoh  high 
should  then  be  placed  around  the  form,  and  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush  a  thin  cream  of  plaster  of 
paris  is  laid  over  it,  to  exclude  all  air  bubbles.  A 
thicker  paste  of  plaster  is  then  poured  over  the 
form,  filling  in  the  guard  or  rim  up  to  its  edge, 
and  it  is  then  set  aside  to  harden.  Alum  water 
is  often  used  to  mix  the  plaster,  as  this  makes  a 
harder  mold,  but  it  takes  somewhat  longer  to 
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set.  When  tbe  mold  has  thoroughly  stiffened,  it 
Is  removed  from  the  type  and  put  in  a  dry,  hot 
place  to  become  well  hardened.  The  mold  is  now 
fitted  in  a  frame  of  suitable  size,  and  a  sheet  of 
vulcanized  rubber,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
In  thickness,  is  adjusted  upon  it;  and  the  whole 
Is  put  in  a  screw  clamp  and  heated  slowly  until 
(he  rubber  becomes  soft  enough  to  be  forced 
Into  the  letter-spaces  of  the  mold  by  tight- 
ening the  screw.  The  rubber  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  press  at  least 
twenty-four  hours,  and  until  it  becomes 
quite  cold.  The  sheet  rubber  used  for  this  pur- 
pose is  usually  but  slightly  vulcanized,  having 
bad  about  3  per  cent  of  sulphur  kneaded  into  it 
with  rollers  while  dubjected  to  a  very  high  tem- 
perature. After  the  impression  has  been  made, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  sulphur  to  insure  the  required  hard- 
ness in  the  type.  This  is  done  by  immersing  the 
rubber,  which  has  been  separated  from  the 
mold,  in  a  mixture  of  thirty  parts  bi-sulphide  of 
carbon  and  one  part  chloride  of  sulDhur,  This 
Is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  70  to  80  de- 
grees until  all  the  sulphide  of  carbon  has  volatil- 
ized, and  is  then  immersed  in  a  boiling  alkaline 
solution—made  by  dissolving  nine  ounces  of 
caustic  potash  in  one  gallon  of  water — for  a  few 
minutes,  and  after  a  subsequent  washing  in  clear 
tepid  water  is  made  quite  ready  for  use. 

THE  TIDES, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Are  the  earth's  motion  and  the  attraction  of  the 
moon  the  only  causes  of  the  tides?        O.  F.  Field. 

Answer. — No;  the  attraction  of  the  sun  is  also 
an  important  factor  in  causing  the  phenomena  of 
the  tides.  Though  the  sun  is  so  very  much 
farther  from  the  earth  than  the  moon,  its  mass 
Is  so  enormous  that  it  has  considerable  tide- 
producing  influence.  The  force  which  the  sun 
exerts  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  earth  at 
the  same  time.  The  tide-producing  force  of  the 
sun  Is  about  four-cenths  that  of  the  moon.  At 
new  and  full  moon  the  wave  spneroias  due  to 
these  two  bodies  have  their  axes  almost  co- 
incident, therefore  their  forces  are  united,  and 
the  ebb  and  flow  exceed  the  average,  so  that  we 
have  spring  tides.  "When  the  moon  is  in  her  first 
or  third  quarter,  the  axes  are  nearly  at  righo 
angles,  the  two  forces  act  against  each  other;  the 
ebb  and  flow  are  less  than  tbe  average,  and  we 
have  the  neap-tides. 

LONOfKLLOW'S  "VTLLAOE  BLACKSMITH." 

Qbttxr  Point.  HI. 
Give  an  account  of  Lonrfellow's  "Villairo  Black- 
smith:"  locate  the  smithy,  and  eel]  tho  smrynf  the 
chair  made  from  the  chemnut  tree.  Surhribkr. 

Annwer, — Longfellow  himself  gives  no  further 
account  of  tbe  circumstances  of  writing  this 
poom  in  his  journal  than  the  lines  bearing  date 
Oc  5,  1839— "Wrote  a  new  psalm  of  life;  it  la 
The  Tillage  Blacksmith."'  It  is  known,  however, 
that  the  auilthy  referred  to  was  the  one  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  the  blackHintih  was  a  sturdy 
eld  man  whom  Longfellow  often  saw  at  work 
there  In  hie  daily  walks  through  tho  village. 
The  poet  was  at  thia  time  a  professor  In 
Harvard  College.  A  largo  borne-chestnut  tree 
overhang  this  smithy,  and  In  1379  an  arm-ohalr 


was  made  from  the  wood  -  of  this  tree  and  pre- 
sented to  the  poet  on  his  72d  birthday  by  the 
school  children  of  Cambridge.  Over  700  children 
contributed  towards  this  gift. 

BROOK  FAEM. 

'Pom ah  Wxs 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  enterprise  at  Brook  ' Farm. 
Mass.  h.  C.  W. 

Answer.—  The  Brook  Farm  project  originated 
with  Mr.  George  Ripley,  a  prominent  humani- 
tarian of  Boston,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Channing. 
The  original  plan  was  to  make  of  it  a  religious 
and  literary  community,  supported  by  joint 
labor  of  its  members  on  a  farm  which  was  the 
common  property  of  all.  All  were  to  live  simply, 
and.  as  the  hours  of  labor  were  brief,  abundant 
leisure  was  to  be  secured  for  social  and  intellect- 
ual intercourse.  All  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity were  to  be  stockholders  in  the  commun- 
ity's property,  some  giving  money  and  others 
contributing  labor  as  an  equivalent.  Many  per- 
sons of  note  in  the  literary  world  were  members 
of  the  association,  including  Theodore  Parker, 
George  William  Curtis,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Charles  A.  Dana,  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  others.  The  association  was  organ- 
ized in  1841,  the  farm  purchased,  and  by  the  fol- 
lowing spring  its  plan  was  fairly  in  working 
order.  It  was  then  known  simply  as  the  West 
Roxbury  Community,  Brook  Farm  being  the 
name  of  the  place  owned  by  the  society.  A  quar- 
terly journal  called  the  Dial  was  carried 
on  by  members  of  the  society.  In 
December,  1843,  a  conyention  of  reformers  of 
various  grades  was  held  in  Boston,  to  discuss  the 
ideas  of  Fourier,  which  had  just  become  known 
in  this  country.  The  result  was  the  conversion 
of  all  the  Brook  Farmers  to  Fouriensm,  and  the 
transformation  of  their  simple  community  into  a 
Fourierist  "Phalanx"  under  the  name  of  the 
Brook  Farm  Association.  The  leaders  of  this 
movement  were  Georere  Ripley,  Minot  Pratt,  and 
Charles  A.  Dana.  The  land  owned  by  the  asso- 
ciation at  this  time  aggregated  208  acres,  situated 
at  West  Roxbury,  eicht  miles  from  Boston,  and 
their  property,  real  and  personal,  was  estimated 
at  $30,000.  In  the  summer  of  1844  the  Diat 
suspended  publioation.  The  new  organ  of  the 
association  was  the  Phalanx,  then  published  in 
New  York,  afterward  removed  to  Boston,  where 
its  name  was  changed  to  the  Harbinger.  The 
Brook  Farm  Association  was  incorporated  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  the  winter  of  1844- 
5.  under  tbe  name  of  "Tbe  Brook  Farm  Phalanx" 
From  this  time  tho  main  function  of  Brook  Farm 
was  propagandlsm.  It  continued  the  manage- 
ment of  the  communal  affairs  at  West  Roxbury, 
and  made  many  improvements  there,  and 
put  up  large  workshops  and  other  build- 
ings. But  outside  of  this  work  lti 
members  oondueted  the  Harbinger,  which 
was  published  weekly  and  was  given  no  almost 
wholly  to  auvooaoy  of  Fourierlsm.  and  It  also  In- 
stituted a  missionary  society  and  a  leotnrlng  sys- 
tem. Its  members,  with  Rome  outside  sympa- 
thize™, formed  an  organization,  the  American 
Union  of  Assoolationlsts,  the  two  foremost  work- 
ers lti  wbiob  wore  William  EL  Chanulns  and 
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Charles  A.  Dana,  and  eloque.it  appeals  in  tho 
form  of  circulars  were  seat  out,  urging  the  for- 
mation of  similar  societies  all  over  the  country. 
A  number  of  these  were  formed,  hut,  unfortu- 
nately, nearly  all  were  failures.  March  3,  1846, 
the  large  "phalanstery."  in  process  of  erection  at 
Brook  Farm,  was  burned.  This  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  the  society,  and  one  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  The  organization  lingered,  and  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  the  Harbinger,  till  Oc- 
tober, 1847.  but  the  hope  of  beooming  a  model 
"phalanx"  died  out  long  before  that  time.  The 
associate  life  was  broken  up  in  1847,  and  the 
Brook  Farmers  sought  other  fields  of  labor.  The 
end  of  Brook  Farm  was  virtually  the  end  of 
Fourierism  in  the  United  States,  for  though 
other  organizations  of  a  similar  character  had 
been  formed  after  its  example,  their  lives  were  of 
short  duration,  wnen  the  inspiration  of  the  Box- 
bury  apostles  was  gone. 

OUB  SOUTHWESTERN  BOUNDARY. 

Eldorado,  Iowa. 
How  is  the  boundary  line  between  this  country  and 
Mexico  marked?  Bettie  Coe. 

Answer.— The  International  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  is  marked 
by  pyramids  of  stone  placed  at  irregular  dis- 
tances along  the  line  on  prominent  peaks  and  at 
the  crossings  of  streams,  roads,  eta  The  line 
-was  not  surveyed,  but  the  locations  of  the  monu- 
ments were  determined  by  calculations  based  on 
astronomical  observations. 

JOSEPH  COOK'S  "SIX  NOVELS." 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

What  are  the  six  novels  that  the  Bev.  Joseph  Cook 
•ays  will  repay  reading?  J.  E.  Johnston. 

Answer.— These  preferred  works  are  as  follows : 
Jean  Paul  Richter's  "Titan,"  Goethe's  "Wilhelm 
Meister,"  Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables,"  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  Dickens' 
best  novel  to  be  selected  by  the  reader,  and 
George  Eliot's  "Bomola. " 

THE  BAPPXTES. 

SADORUS,  111. 

Tell  us  something  about  the  colony  of  communists 
living  at  Economy.  Pa.,  their  religion,  habits,  man- 
oera.  etc.  Ueant  Thobnton. 

Answer.— These  people  are  known  as  the  Rap- 
pites. Their  founder,  George  Rapp,  was  born  in 
Wurtemberg,  Germany,  in  1770.  During  the  last 
decade  of  the  century  an  unusual  religious  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  that  locality  and  Bapp  became 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  he  had  received  a 
divine  call  to  restore  the  Christian  religion  to  its 
original  purity.  He,  therefore,  organized  a  sect 
on  the  model  of  the  primitive  church,  all  of 
whose  members  were  pledged  to  strict  celibacy 
ol  life,  and  to  a  common  ownership  of  property. 
Having  some  difficulty  with  the  Wurtemberg  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  of  worship,  be  came,  in 
1803,  to  America  to  find  a  home  for  his  flook.  He 
imrchased  5,000  acres  of  land  in  Butler  County, 
Pa^  and  in  1804  his  flock  of  disciples,  600  in  all, 
came  over  the  ocean  and  joined  him.  They  soon 
had  built  up  a  flourishing  village,  which  they  called 
Harmony,  and  tneir  diligence  made  the  sur- 
rounding wilderness  bud  and  blossom  as  the 
toee.  In  1814,  desiring  a  better  location  for 
buBintsa,  tney  sold  their  Pennsylvania 
property  and  moved  to  Indiana,  where,  on 


the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  they  built  a  second 
village  called  Harmony.  Here  they  prospered 
more  than  ever,  and  new  members  swelled  their 
number  to  nearly  a  thousand.  In  1824  they 
again  became  dissatisfied  with  their  location  on 
account  of  bad  neighbors  and  malaria.  They 
again  sold  out  all  their  property,  disposing  of 
the  entire  town,  its  houses,  mills,  factories,  and 
30,000  acres  of  land  for  $150,000.  This  was  an 
immense  sacrifice  of  their  valuable  labor  on  the 
property,  but  they  consented  to  the  loss  in  order 
to  get  away  from  their  distasteful  surroundings. 
The  property  was  purchased  by  Robert  Owen, 
who  had  just  come  over  from  England  in  search 
of  a  good  locality  for  a  socialist  community.  The 
Rappites,  in  the  meanwhile  having  through  their 
leader  purchased  a  location  in  Beaver  County, 
Pa.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  built  a  steamboat,  and 
removed  in  detachments  to  their  new  and  final 
place  of  settlement.  There  they  built  the  town 
of  Economy,  and  there  what  are  left  of  the 
original  colony  of  the  Rappites  still  reside. 
George  Rapp  died  in  1847.  The  community 
has  always  been  very  prosperous,  bat 
while  it  has  grown  steadily  in  wealth, 
it  has  decreased  in  numbers  by  many 
secessions  on  the  part  of  the  younger  and  deaths 
of  the  older  members.  At  one  time,  soon  after 
the  founding  of  Economy  Village,  the  sect  num- 
bered about  1,800;  there  are  now  less  than  100 
living  in  the  neat  little  village,  and  nearly  all  of 
these  are  old  men.  They  own  much  property  in 
real  estate,  in  coal  mines,  and  factories,  aside 
from  their  property  in  Economy  Township.  The 
colony  has  always  used  the  German  language  al- 
most exclusively.  In  religion  they  are  strict 
Protestants,  accepting  the  commands  of  the  New 
Testament  literally  as  their  code  of  conduct. 
Members  of  both  sexes  have  always  been  ad- 
mitted into  their  church,  but  marriage  has  been 
positively  prohibited  among  them.  Their  repu- 
tation has  always  been  that  of  a  moral,  intelli- 
gent, and  industrious  community. 

PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS  IN  OBEAT  BRITAIN. 

DoNNav  City,  CaL 
Tell  something  of  the  machinery  of  Parliamentary 
elections  in  Great  Britain,  the  balloting,  etc. 

Joseph  Smith. 
Answer.—  When  a  new  Parliament  has  to  be 
assembled,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  order  of  the 
sovereign,  directs  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  pre- 
pare and  issue,  under  the  great  seal,  writs 
of  election  to  tha  sheriffs  of  counties,  both  for 
the  counties  and  the  boroughs.  Each  sheriff,  on 
receiving  the  writ  for  a  county,  appoints  a  day 
for  the  election  to  be  held.  This  day  must  not 
be  less  than  nine,  nor  more  than  twenty-one  days, 
later  than  his  receipt  of  the  writ.  Each  county 
is  divided  into  districts,  with  a  polling  place  in 
each,  at  which  the  electors  vote,  and  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  poll  the  return  is  transmitted  to 
the  sheriff,  who  proclaims  the  successful  can- 
didates. In  borough  elections  in  England  and 
Ireland,  the  sheriff,  on  receiving  the  writ,  sends 
the  order  appointing  the  election  day  to  the  re- 
turning officer  of  the  municipality,  who  super- 
intends the  casting  of  the  votes;  in  Scotland,  the 
sheriff  has  the  management  of  borough  as  well 
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as  county  elections.  The  names  of  all  persons 
elected,  both  in  counties  and  boroughs,  are  re- 
turned by  the  sheriff  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown. 
When  vacancies  occur  during  a  session  of  Par- 
liament they  are  filled  by  the  same  procedure 
under  special  writs  issued  bv  authority  of  the 
House.  Until  recent  years  all  elections  were 
made  by  a  show  of  hands  or  by  acclamation.  If 
no  more  candidates  were  brought  forward 
than  were  to  be  elected  from  the  district, 
the  sheriff  declared  them  elected  without  call- 
ing for  any  difference  of  opinion,  but  if 
there  was  an  excess  of  candidates  a  show  of 
hands  was  called  for  by  this  officer.  Polls  were 
not  held  unless  demanded  by  oDe  side  or  the 
other.  In  1869,  test  elections  by  ballot  were 
held  in  Manchester  and  Stafford,  and  as  voting 
was  found  to  be  more  rapidly  and  more  quietly 
conducted  by  this  plan  than  by  the  other,  the 
ballot  act  was  passed  in  1872.  Under  this,  voting 
by  ballot  has  been  introduced  into  all  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  elections,  except  parlia- 
mentary elections  for  the  universities.  The  act 
requires  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  to  be 
printed  on  white  paper,  and  the  voter  must  fill 
up  with  a  cross,  X.  the  blank  on  the  right  hand, 
opposite  the  name  he  votes  for.  The  register  of 
voters  shows  when  an  elector  has  received  a  bal- 
lot from  one  of  the  officers  of  election,  and  each 
ballot  is  marked  with  a  number  corresponding  to 
the  counterfoil  of  the  paper  which  remains  with 
the  officer.  This  counterfoil  is  also  marked  with 
the  voter's  number  on  the  register,  so  that  the 
vote  may  be  identified,  if  the  poll  should  be 
scrutinized  or  challenged.  The  voter  folds  the 
ballot  so  as  to  conceal  his  mark,  but  to  show  the 
stamp  to  the  officer,  and  it  is  dropped  in  a  box 
which  is  locked  and  sealed.  The  elections  are 
held  in  school-rooms  or  other  public  places,  and 
a  separate  compartment  must  be  provided  for 
every  150  voters.  A  returning  officer  counts  the 
ballots  and  transmits  them,  sealed,  after  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  has  been  declared,  to  the  clerk 
of  the  crown  in  chancery,  who  destroys  them  at 
the  end  of  one  year.  Frauds  in  voting,  such  as 
using  non-official  ballots,  destroying  a  ballot  or 
effacing  a  mark  thereon,  ara  punishable,  on  the 
part  of  officials,  with  imprisonment  for  two 
years;  in  the  case  of  voters  the  term  is  six 
months. 

THE  HESSIANS  AT  TRENTON. 

Fkrris,  Hancock  Ce.,  111. 
Were  the  Hessians  at  Trenton  holding  a  drunken 
earousal  when  surprised  by  Washington? 

John  Blivihs. 

Answer.—  The  Hessians  were  defeated  and 
oaptured  at  Trenton  Dec  26,  1776.  The  story 
commonly  told  is  that  those  soldiers  were  still 
sleepy  from  their  Christmas  festivities.  Edward 
J.  Lowell,  in  "The  Hessians"  In  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  oalln  atteution  to  the  faut  that  in  Ger- 
many It  is  Christmas  Evo  that  Is  oclobrated,  and 
ins  HcHHians  would,  therefore,  have  had  thirty- 
six  hours  to  reoovcr  from  the  effoots  of  their  po- 
tations before  b  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Deo. 
26.  The  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  the 
surprise  of  tbe  lorelgn  auxiliaries  wan  owing  to 
the  course  of  Colonel  JLUU,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  tho  iicHHiaiiH,  who  was  ovor-contldcnt  of 


his  own  strength  and  despised  the  poorly  armed, 
poorly  clothed,  and  poorly  paid  patriot  forces 
under  Washington.  Colonel  Rail's  feeling  of  se- 
curity was  such  that  he  refused  even  to  erect 
garrison  redouts,  and  boasted  that  there  was  no 
danger  to  him  and  his  troops.  There  can  be  no- 
doubt  that  this  officer's  conduct  had  a  demoral- 
izing effect  upon  the  soldiers  in  his  command; 
that  discipline  was  indifferent;  that  the  com- 
mander was  a  man  not  given  to  too  much  tem- 
perance in  eating  and  drinking,  but  the  gallantry 
of  the  patriot  army  led  by  Washington  himself 
was  in  no  way  dimmed,  as  the  hireling  foreign 
foes  made  several  stubborn  attempts  to  hold  their 
own,  and  capitulated  only  when  they  saw  that 
their  fate  was  sealed. 

A  REMARKABLE  MONASTERY. 

Chicago* 

There  is  said  to  be  a  building  in  Europe  into  which 
no  woman  has  entered  for  1,400  years.    Where  is  it? 

X.N. 

Answer.— The  building  referred  to  is  the  Mon- 
astery at  St.  Honorat.  on  the  Island  of  St.  Hon- 
orat,  near  Cannes,  France.  This  establishment 
was  founded  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  to  this  day  no  woman  has  been  allowed  to 
enter  its  precincts. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL  BY  STEAMERS. 

...  Chicago. 
What  is  tne  average  consumption  of  coal  on  our 
first-class  ocean  steamers  in  actual  voyage?   What  is 
the  usual  consumption  on  the  trip  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool?  G.  M.  H, 

Answer.—  The  amount  of  coal  used  depends  on 
several  things— the  size  of  vessel,  rate  of  speed, 
olass  of  boiler  used,  number  of  oylinders  in  en- 
gine, etc.  Late  improvements  in  the  marine 
steam  engines,  especially  the  introduction  of 
what  is  known  as  the  compound  engine,  have  ac- 
complished a  very  great  saving  in  the  average 
amount  of  fuel  used.  To  show  what  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  particular,  the  following  facta 
may  be  quoted:  The  paddle-wheel  steamer  Sco- 
tia, of  the  Cunard  line,  put  afloat  m  1862,  and 
at  that  date  regarded  as  the  best  and  latest  type 
of  engineering  skill,  a  vessel  having  a  midship 
section  of  841  square  feet,  consumed  160  tons 
of  coal  per  dav,  or  1,600  tons  on  the  ten  days' 
passage  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  The 
Citv  of  Brussels,  a  screw  steamer  of  the  Inman 
line,  put  afloat  in  1869,  and  having  a  midship 
section  of  009  square  feet,  consumed  95  tons  per 
day,  or  950  tons  dnring  the  passage.  The  Spain, 
a  screw  steamer  of  the  National  line,  launched 
in  1871,  with  compound  machinery,  and  the 
longest  vessel  on  the  Atlantic  having  a  length  of 
4'Jf>  feet  6  inches  on  the  load  line,  beam  molded 
43  feet,  draft,  loaded,  24  feet  9  inches,  made  the 
passage  in  September  with  53  tons  of  coal 
per  day,  or  530  tons  on  the  ten  days'  run. 
All  these  three  vessels  had  the  samo  average 
spood,  and  only  a  small  percentage  of  tho  gain  la 
fuel  consumption  oould  be  ascribed  to  the  fines 
lines  and  proportions,  and  therefore  bettor  sail- 
ing quality  of  the  later  construotod  vessels.  Still 
another  reoent  instance  is  given  of  a  steamer 
haviug  the  compound  engine  whion  used  but 
forty  tons  of  ooal  per  day.  Tho  four-oyllndet 
compound  engines  of  tho  White  8tur  line  use 
more  ooal  psf  day  but  uih'uo  iMfctl  aroraire  trios* 
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so  that  the  aggregate  is  about  the  same  for  ves- 
sels ol  the  same  relation  of  average  power  per 
tonnage.  To  illustrate  even  more  forcibly  the 
success  of  modern  improvements  in  utilizing  the 
power  of  coal  we  may  mention  an  instance  pat 
on  record  in  1885.  This  was  not  one  of  the  first- 
class  steamers,  trimly  built  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  making  good  speed,  but  a  large  vessel, 
constructed  particularly  for  the  conveyance  of 
bulky  cargoes.  It  was  the  steamer  Burgos,  which 
left  England  for  China  with  a  cargo  weighing 
5,600,000  pounds.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
voyage,  from  Plymouth  to  Alexandria,  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  was  282,240  pounds,  the  dist- 
ance being  3,380  miles:  the  consumption  per 
mile  was,  therefore,  only  83.5  pounds,  and  the 
consumption  per  ton  of  cargo  per  mile,  0.028 
Dound ;  in  other  words,  half  an  ounce  of  coal 
propelled  one  ton  of  cargo  a  mile.  This  is  re- 
corded as  the  most  successful  instance  yet 
known  of  utilizing  the  energy  of  fuel  in  trans- 
portation. 

BATTLE  OF  LAKE  ERIE. 

Blooming  Praibie,  Minn. 
Give  a  list  of  the  commissioned  officers  engaged  on 
each  side  of  the  battle  of  Laire  Erie,  fought  Sept  10, 

1813.  A.  COLQUHOTTN. 

Answer.—- We  do  not  find  in  any  history  any 
complete  roster  of  these  officers.  But  the  follow- 
ing names  are  given  in  the  histories  of  Lossing 
and  Roosevelt  as  of  officers  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  action.  On  the  American  side:  Cap- 
ains  O.  H.  Perry,  Jesse  D.  Elliott;  Lieutenants 
John  H.  Packet,  Daniel  Turner,  A  H.  M.  Conklin, 
Thomas  Holdup,  J.  J.  Yarnall,  John  BrooEs,  D. 
Forrest,  Breese,  Dunham,  Edwards,  Smith,  and 
A.  Perry:  Midshipmen  George  Serrat,  Swartout, 
Lamb,  Claxton,  Lunt,  Clark,  and  Cummings; 
Sailing  Masters  William  Taylor,  T.  Brownell,  S. 
Champlin,  T.  C.  Almy,  Dobbins;  Pursers  S.  Ham- 
bleton,  McGrath;  Master's  Mate  McDonald,  and 
Surgeon  Parsons.  On  the  British  side  were: 
Captains  Barclay,  Finnis,  Garden;  Lieutenants 
Bignall,  Buchan,  Garland,  Stokes,  and  Roulette: 
Midshipman  Foster;  Master's  Mates  Gateshill 
and  J.  Campbell,  and  Purser  Hoffmeister.  The 
American  squadron  had  490  men  and  officers, 
though  some  75  of  these  were  unfit  for  duty :  the 
British  effective  force  is  estimated  at  440  officers 
and 


THE  EUNIO  ALPHABETS. 

_  „  Dodge ville,  Iowa. 

Tell  something  about  the  "Runic  Simft"  in  which 
tbe  saeas  of  the  Norsemen  were  written, 

Halvob  Kkutson. 

Answer.— The  runic  characters  constituted  the 
earliest  alphabet  in  use  among  Teutonic  and 
Gothic  nations  of  northern  Europe.  The  exact 
date  of  their  origin  is  unknown.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Teutonic  word  run,  a  mystery, 
and  these  characters  seem  to  have  been  first  used 
for  purposes  of  divination,  and  were  cut  upon 
smooth  sticks,  which  were  thought  to  be  thus 
converted  into  magic  wands.  As  some  of  these 
characters  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
letters  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  it  is  supposed 
that  they  were  introduced  to  northern  peoples  by 
the  Phoenician  merchants  who  traded  on  the 
Baltic  coasts  in  early  times.  The  countries  in 
which  traces  of  the  runes  exist  are  Denmark, 


Norway,  Sweden,  Iceland,  Germany,  and  Britain, 
and  traces  of  them  have  been  found  in  France 
and  Spain.  Though  the  characters  found 
in  these  countries  are  not  all  alike 
they  have  a  strong  family  likeness,  show- 
ing a  common  origin.  The  Norse  alphabet 
is  generally  considered  as  the  oldest  and 
the  parent  of  all  the  rest.  It  bad  sixteen  letters, 
four  vowels  and  twelve  consonants.  Each  letter 
is,  as  in  the  Hebrew-Phoenician  alphabet,  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  some  familiar  object.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
runes  were  ever  in  familiar  use,  like  the  written 
languages  of  other  nations.  Nor  have  any  traces 
ever  been  found  of  them  in  the  form  of  parch- 
ment records.  They  have  been  found  engraved 
on  the  hilts  and  blades  of  swords,  on  medals, 
rings,  and  brooches;  also  on  coins,  monumental 
stones,  rocks,  and  crosses,  ar^d  it  seems  plain 
that  their  value  as  a  means  of  record- 
ing history  was  almost  lost  sight 
of,  in  the  popular  belief  in  their  magic  power. 
Because  of  this  general  belief  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  early  Christian  priests  to  discourage  their 
use  and  to  have  them  destroyed  wherever  pos- 
sible. In  some  places,  however  as  in  Northum- 
bria,  Mercia.  and  East  Anglia  in  Britain,  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  measure  adopted  by  the 
Christians  as  a  convenient  channel  for  conveying 
instruction  to  the  people,  and  Christian  inscrip- 
tions in  runic  characters  are  here  found  of  as  late 
date  as  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Runes 
are  said  to  have  been  laid  aside  in  Sweden  bv  the 
year  1001,  and  in  Spain  they  were  officially  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Toledo  in  1 115.  Runio 
writing  usually  had  its  lines  reading  alternately 
from  right  to  left,  or  up  and  down.  There  wu 
also  a  system  of  secret  runes,  which  none  but 
the  Druid  priests  understood.  The  character* 
are  also  used,  like  those  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
to  denote  numerals. 


EMANCIPATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

\  ALLEY,  Neb. 
Give  a  brief  account  of  slavery  and  emancipation 
in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Where  were  slaves 
held,  ancl  when  were  thev  liberated?     I.  K.  Mason. 

Answer,— Slavery  existed  in  early  times  in 
Great  Britain  as  a  part  of  the  feudal  system.  The 
English  peasantry,  in  Saxon  and  Norman  times, 
were  sold  in  the  markets  like  cattle  for  exporta- 
tion. After  the  Norman  conquest  the  serfs  were 
mere  chattels,  bought  and  sold  with  the  land  on 
which  they  toiled,  and  many  cruel  laws  con- 
firmed the  absolute  power  of  the  master  over 
them.  But  with  the  advancement  of  civilization 
the  feudal  system  gradually  weakened.  The 
church  had  always  opposed  the  practice  of  holding 
Christians  in  bondage  and  had  set  many  free,  and 
numbers  took  advantage  of  the  privilege  granted 
them  in  certain  cases  to  purchase  their  own  free- 
dom. In  1574  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  the 
bondsmen  in  the  Western  counties  of  England 
to  be  set  free  at  easy  rates.  In  1660,  the  abolition 
of  tenures  and  knight's  service  destroyed  serf- 
dom. But  a  form  of  the  cruel  system  continued 
to  survive  in  Scotland,  where  the  law  compelled 
colliers  on  entering  a  mine  to  perpetual  service 
there,  the  right  to  their  labor  passing  with  the 
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mine  to  any  inheritor  or  purchaser,  and  their 
children  being  in  like  manner  attached  to 
the  mine,  and  forbidden  under  severe 
penalty  to  seek  other  employment.  This 
form  of  legalized  serfdom  was  not  abolished  un- 
til 1780.  The  negro  slavery  of  modern  times, 
however,  never  became  naturalized  in  England, 
though  mapy  Englishmen  shared  in  the  profits 
of  the  slave  trade.  An  account  of  the  first  part 
taken  by  England  in'.this  traffic,  through  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  will  be  found  in  Our  Curiosity  Shop 
book  for  1885.  Between  the  years  1680  and 
1700,  Great  Britain  exported  from  Africa  to 
America  no  less  than  300,000  slaves,  and  be- 
teen  1700  and  1786,  she  imported  610,000  into 
Jamaica  alone.  In  all  England's  American  col- 
onies slaves  were  held.  But  it  should  be  said,  to 
the  credit  of  Englishmen,  that  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  in  these  colonies  was  far  better  than  in 
most  slave-holding  countries.  The  flogging  of 
women  was  prohibited  by  law,  and  courts  were 
established  to  hear  complaints  of  slaves  who  re- 
garded themselves  cruelly  treated.  But  while 
slavery  was  legalized  in  colonies  under  British 
rule  it  was  decided,  in  1772,  by  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  the  case  of  the  negro  Somerset, 
that  as  soon  as  a  slave  set  foot  on  British  soil  he 
became  free;  though,  if  he  returned  to  the  ool- 
onies,  he  might  be  again  reclaimed  by  his  master. 
Before  the  idea  of  emancipation  of  these  slaves 
was  contemplated,  efforts  were  made  in 
Great  Britain  to  put  an  end  to  the 
share  of  that  country  in  the  slave 
trade.  In  1787  a  society  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  was  formed  in  London. 
The  most  active  member  of  Parliament  in  the 
cause  was  William  Wilberforce,  and  he  secured 
the  favor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister,  for  the 
contemplated  measure.  In  1788  an  order  from 
the  crown  directed  an  inquiry  into  the  traffic, 
and  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed  to  regulate 
the  burden  of  slave  ships.  Mr.  Wilberforce's  bill 
forbidding  further  importation  of  slaves  was  do- 
bated  in  1791,  but  was  not  passed.  As  Great  Brit- 
ain's conquest  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  America 
led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  British  slave  trade, 
this  traffic  in  the  conquered  colonies  was  forbid- 
den in  1805,  and  in  1806  an  act  was  passed 
forbidding  British  subjects  to  take  part 
In  It,  either  for  British  colonies  or  foreign 
countries.  Iu  the  next  year,  the  general 
abolition  bill,  making  all  slavetrade  illegal 
after  Jan.  1.  1808,  was  adopted  by  parlia- 
ment. As  the  profits  of  the  traffic  in- 
duced British  subjects  to  continue  in  it,  under 
cover  of  the  flags  of  other  nations,  it  was  in 
1811  made  a  felony,  punishable  with  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor  or  transportation.  Subse- 
quent laws  made  It  piracy,  to  be  punished  with 
transportation  for  life.  The  agitation  on  the 
■ubjeot  directed  the  attention  of  philanthropists 
to  the  more  complote  measure  of  abolishing 
slavery  in  all  tho  British  colonies.  An  anti- 
slavery  society  was  formed  to  press  tho  sub- 
ject upon  the  attention  of  parliament.  In  1833 
an  omanolpalion  bill  passed  both  uou*ch  and 
received  the  royal  approval.  This  act  gave  froe- 
dom  to  all  slaves  throughout  the  BrttUh  colo- 


nies, and  indemnified  their  owners  with  an 
award  of  £20,000,000.  Slavery  was  to  cease  on 
Aug.  1,  1834,  but  the  slaves  were  for  a  oertain 
time  to  continue  as  apprenticed  laborers  with 
their  former  owners.  As  this  apprenticeship 
was  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  either  side  it 
was  shortened,  and  complete  emancipation 
took  place  in  1833. 

HISTOBY  OP  CUBA. 

Parsons,  Kan. 
Give  a  short  history  of  Cuba,  from  its  discovery  te 
the  present  time.  c.  Clermont. 

Answer.— Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
Oct.  28, 1492.  He  gave  to  the  island  the  name  of 
Juana,  in  honor  of  Prince  Juan,  of  Spain;  later  it 
was  called  Fernandina,  for  King  Ferdinand,  and 
still  later  the  names  Santiago  and  Ave  Maria 
were  given  it  by  other  explorers,  but  none  of 
these  appellations  supplanted  the  native  name, 
Cuba.  The  island  was  thickly  populated  when 
discovered  with  a  race  of  Indians  so  docile  and 
unwarlike  that  Diego  Velasquez,  in  1511,  easily 
overran  their  territory  and  reduced  them  to  com- 
plete subjection  with  an  army  of  but  300  men. 
The  natives  were  allotted  as  slaves  to  the  Span- 
ish settlers,  who  employed  them  in  gangs  in  the 
cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  and  treated 
them  so  cruelly  that  fifty  years  later  thev 
were  wholly  exterminated.  As  early  as 
1534  the  importation  of  negro  slaves  began,  to 
supply  the  place  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  the 
perishing  abor  gines.  The  Spaniards  rapidly 
colonized  the  island,  building  several  important 
towns  on  the  coast.  Havana  was  founded  in 
1514;  in  1534,  and  again  in  1554,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  invaders,  but  each  time 
was  speedily  rebuilt.  In  1624  it  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch,  but  was  soon  restored.  The  island 
was  governed  as  one  department  until  1607, 
when  it  was  divided  into  two.  Absolute  power, 
both  civil  and  military,  was  vested  in  the  gov- 
ernors, or  captains  general,  who  were  appointed 
by  the  Spanish  king.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  serious  epidemic  carried 
off  many  of  the  white  inhabitants:  this  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  appearance  of  yellow 
fever.  During  that  century  the  island  suffered 
much  from  the  invasions  of  the  French  buc- 
caneers, who  in  1688  plundered  and 
burned  the  flourishing  town  of  Puerto 
Principe.  After  these  robbers  had  been  sup- 
pressed, the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  island 
increased  greatly.  In  1717  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment monopolized  the  tobacco  trade,  in  spite  of 
muoh  popular  protest  and  even  overt  acts  of  re- 
bellion. This  monopoly  was  not  yielded  until 
1818.  In  1762  Havana  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish but  was  surrendered  during  the  following 
year  in  exchange  for  Florida  Cuba  now  beoame 
the  center  of  the  slavo  trade  for  South  America, 
and  lu  1789  this  traffic,  which  had  formerly  been 
a  monopoly  of  the  government,  wan  declared 
free  to  all,  and  was  greatly  Increased.  By  1841 
the  annual  Importation  of  negroes  for  labor  was 
ovsr  13,000.  By  the  active  efforts  of  Captain 
Oeuoral  Valdez  this  tralfto  was  almost  entirely 
suppressed  bet  ween  IMS  and  1S47,  but  the  in- 
dulgence of  th<*  Spanish  authorities  permitted  its 
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revival  There  have  been  several  insurrections 
on  the  part  of  the  negroes,  the  most  important 
being  that  of  1848,  which  was  not  crushed  until 
10.000  of  the  slaves  bad  perished.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  when  the  Captain  General  has 
taken  some  interest  in  the  people,  and 
endeavored  to  advance  their  interests,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  has  always  been  cruelly  op- 
pressive, and  if  the  island  Increased  in  material 
prosperity,  this  was  done  in  spite  of  all  the  ob- 
stacles which  tyrannous  mismanagement  could 
invent.  Since  the  annexation  of  Florida,  the 
United  States  has  taken  considerable  interest  in 
the  destiny  of  Cuba,  and  propositions  have  been 
made  to  Spain  for  its  purchase,  but  these  have 
all  been  positively  rejected.  In  1849-51,  oc- 
curred the  Lopez  revolution  in  which  the  insur- 
gents were  largely  aided  by  recruits  from  this 
country,  but  the  revolt  ended  in  failure,  and 
Lopez  was  hanged.  There  was  another  attemot 
at  revolt  in  1854,  but  it  was  crushed  in  its  very 
beginning.  The  desire  for  independence  was  not 
destroyed  by  these  failures, however, and  the  Span- 
ish revolution  of  1868  giving  the  supposed  favor- 
able opportunity,  the  Cubans  again  rose.  This 
time  their  effort  was  so  far  organized  as  to  be 
partially  successful.  In  several  encounters  with 
the  government  forces,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1868,  the  rebels  gained  the  advantage. 
In  April,  1869,  a  constituent  assembly  proclaimed 
the  republic  of  Cuba,  and  made  Manuel  Ce3pedes 
President.  The  total  abolition  of  slaverv  and 
the  introduction  of  freedom  of  religious  belief 
were  among  the  measures  decreed  by  the  assem- 
bly. But  the  Spanish  authorities  re-enforced 
their  army,  and  the  war  was  carried  on,  attended 
with  shocking  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  May,  1869,  General  Thomas  Jor- 
dan, a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  an  ex- Con- 
federate officer,  with  a  force  of  175  officers  and 
men,  and  a  large  supply  of  arms  and 
ammnnition,  effected  a  landing  in  aid  of 
the  insurgents.  General  Jordan  was  soon  after 
made  commander  in  chief  of  the  rebel  army. 
In  1870  the  United  States  offered  its  services  as 
mediator  between  the  contending  parties,  but 
these  were  refused.  In  December,  1871,  the 
Spanish  commander-in-chief  issued  a  procla- 
mation declaring  that  every  insurgent  taken  in 
arms  after  Jan.  15,  1872,  should  be  shot,  and  all 
surrendering  after  that  date  should  be  impris- 
oned for  life.  This  cruel  order  did  not  have  the 
effect  sought,  however,  and  the  rebellion  con- 
tinned.  General  Valmaseda  was  displaced  the 
following  year  by  General  Pieltain,  who,  in  July, 
1873,  sent  to  President  Cespedes  an  offer  of 
peace  on  condition  that  Cuba  should  remain  a 
province  of  the  Spanish  Republic,  but  this  offer 
was  declined.  There  was  a  comparative  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  during  1873.  Up 
to  that  year  70,000  Spanish  soldiers 
had  been  killed,  and  of  the  Cubans  14,000  had 
been  killed  in  battle  and  43,500  prisoners  put  to 
death.  General  Pieltain  was  superseded  in  No- 
vember, 1873,  by  General  Jovellar,  and  in  De- 
cember Cespedes  was  deposed  from  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Cuban  Republic  and  succeeded  by 
Salvador  Cisneros.     Hostilities  continued  with 


varying  activity  until  March,  1878,  when  tho  in- 
surgent chiefs  concluded  terms  of  peace  with  the 
authorities,  surrendering  all  their  arms  and  war 
supplies.  It  was  estimated  by  Captain  General 
Jovellar  that  during  the  ten  years  of  conflict 
200,000  of  the  combatants  had  perished,  and 
the  cost  of  the  war  to  both  sides  aggregated 
$700,000,000.  The  conditions  of  peace  granted 
to  the  island  its  own  political  and  administrative 
regime  and  a  permanent  representation  in  the 
Spanish  Cortes  by  deputies  duly  elected.  In 
August.  1879,  a  fresh  rising  took  place  which, 
however,  was  quelled  less  by  the  government 
forces  than  by  the  firm  refusal  of  tne  Liberal 
party  in  Cuba  to  give  it  assistance.  Jan.  15. 
1881,  the  permanent  restoration  of  peace  in  the 
island  was  announced  in  the  Cortes.  Cuba  does 
not  yet  possess  the  right  of  self- administration, 
the  real  power  concentrating  in  the  hand  of  the 
Captain  General,  appointed  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  at 
Madrid.  This  administrative  centralization  is 
felt  throughout  all  the  details  of  local  existence, 
and  is  undoubtedly  a  great  drawback.  The  ques- 
tion of  slavery  is  forcing  its  way  into  politics 
now  also,  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  It  is 
dealt  with  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  island  will  no  doubt  largely  depend. 

THE  ECLIPSE  OP  1806. 

Napebvilub,  Id. 
Give  some  account  of  the  great  eclipse  of  1806. 

S.  G.  Bledelman. 

Answer.—  This  eclipse  occurred  Jan.  16,  1806. 
It  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  visible  in  Western 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States.  Its  greatest 
shadow  fell  about  latitude  42  degrees,  causing  a 
total  obscuration  to  observers  on  the  ocean,  in 
Spain,andin  the  States  of  New  YorK,  Connecticut, 
etc.  It  had  a  totality  of  about  three  minutes  at 
its  most  perfect  point  of  obscurity.  This  was 
before  the  era  of  scientific  observation  and 
photograohy,  and  we  have  little  record  of  this 
phenomenon  beyond  the  fact  of  its  appearance. 
A  very  complete  non-scientific  account  of  it  was 
written  by  the  novelist  Fenimore  Cooper,  in 
which  all  the  peculiar  occurrences  attendant 
upon  this  natural  phenomenon  are  most  graph- 
ically delineated.  We  are  told  how  the  stars  be- 
came visible,  how  all  the  birds  and  fowls  went  to 
rest,  the  cows  came  lowiue  in  from  the  pastures, 
the  whippoorwill  began  its  evening  song,  and 
though  we  are  familiar  with  these  facts  as  told  of 
every  solar  total  eclipse,  they  are  invested  with 
unusual  interest  in  this  case,  owing  to  the  nar- 
rator's power  of  vivid  description. 

GENEBAL  LEWIS  WALLACE. 

Chicago. 

What  are  the  political  and  religious  affiliations  of 
General  Lew  Wallace?  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  lite 
and  works.  P. 

Answer.--  General    Lew    Wallace    has  been 

openly  identified  with  the  Republican  party  ever 

since  the  war.   As  to  his  religious  opinions  he  is 

not  himself  a  member  of  any  church,  but  as  his 

wife  is  an  earnest  Methodist  he  usually  attends 

the  M.  E  church.    The  General  is  a  son  of 

Governor  David  Wallace,  a  well-known  politician 

in  Indiana's  early  history, who  served  in  the  State 

Assembly  for  many  years,  was  also  Governor  and 
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Ret>re8entative  in  Congress.  Lewis  was  born  in 
Fountain  County,  Indiana,  in  1828.  He  studied 
law  and  began  practice  in  Crawfords- 
ville,  but  during  the  Mexican  war  enlisted 
in  the  First  Indiana  Volunteers,  and  received  a 
lieutenant's  commission.  He  afterward  re- 
sumed his  profession,  and  served  one  term  in  the 
State  Senate.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he 
was  appointed  Adjutant  General  of  the  State 
volunteers,  and  afterward  was  made  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  zouaves,  which  he  led  at  the  battle 
of  Romney,  W.  Va.  Returning  to  his  native 
State,  he  raised  the  Eleventh  Indiana  Regiment, 
of  which  he  was  made  Colonel,  and  Sept.  3, 1861. 
lie  was  commissioned  brigadier  general  of  vol- 
unteers. He  led  a  division  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
Donelson,  where  he  won  the  grade  of  major  gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  to  date  from  March  4,  1862. 
He  was  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry  at  Shiloh, 
and  served  with  credit  at  Corinth  and  subsequent 
engagements.  In  1862  he  was  in  command 
of  a  large  force  sent  to  garrison  Cincin- 
nati, then  threatened  with  rebel  invasion. 
In  June,  1864,  he  commanded  at  Monocacy,  Md„ 
where  he  was  defeated  by  General  Early,  and 
subsequently  he  was  superseded  in  command  of 
the  Middle  Department  by  General  Ord.  He  re- 
signed his  commission  in  November,  1865.  In 
1881  he  went  to  Constantinople  as  United  States 
Minister,  and  in  1882  was  made  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  same 
capital.  His  first  novel,  "Tbe  Fair  God,"  was 
written  in  the  occasional  brief  leisure  of  his  pub- 
lic life,  and  was  published  in  1873.  Its  success 
induced  nim  to  contemplate  another  effort,  and 
in  1880  "Ben  Hur,  a  Tale  of  the  Christ"— in  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of 
fiction  of  the  time— was  given  to  the  world.  It  is 
said  that  General  Wallace  was  first  led  to  fix  upon 
the  time  and  plaoe  of  this  work  by 
hearing  a  lecture  from  the  noted  skeptic. 
Colonel  IngersolL  The  General  is  inclined,  both 
by  early  education  and  later  conviction,  to  a  strong 
faith  in  tbe  historical  truth  of  Christianity.  The 
skeptical  lecturer  strengthened  rather  than  weak- 
ened this  faith,  and  inclined  him  to  think  that  if 
the  story  of  Christ  could  be  brought  before  the 
minds  of  men,  not  as  a  tradition  but  as  a  living 
reality,  the  scoffs  of  unbelievers  would  have 
less  influence  with  them.  He  therefore  wrote  his 
"Tale  of  the  Christ,"  which  for  vivid  portraiture 
of  past  times  and  characters  has  been  surpassed 
by  none  oi  those  works  olassed  as  historical  fic- 
tion. 

DEEP  SEA  SOUNDINGS. 

Bthatfokd.  Iowa. 
1.  What  is  the  greatest  depth  of  the  ocean  ever 
measured?  Joun  A.  Johnson,  SB. 

Answer.—  1.  The  deepest  verified  soundings  are 
those  made  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ninety  miles 
off  the  inland  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West 
Indies,  3,870  fathoms,  or  23,250  feet.  Deeper 
water  ha*  been  reported  south  of  the  Grand 
Bank  of  Newfoundland,  over  27,000  feet  in 
depth,  but  additional  soundings  In  that  local- 
ity did  not  corroborate  this.  Some  years  ago,  It 
was  olaimed  that  vtry  deep  soundings,  from  45.- 
000  to  48,000  feet,  had  been  found  off  tho 


coast  of  South  America,  but  this  report  was 
altogether  discredited  on  additional  investi- 
gation in  these  localities.  The  ship  Challenger; 
which  in  1872-74  made  a  voyage  round  the 
globe  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
deep-sea  soundings  in  all  the  oceans,  found  the 
greatest  depth  touched  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  less 
than  3.000  fathoms,  and  the  lowest  in  the  At- 
lantic, 3,875  fathoms,  as  given  above. 

THE  DEATH  PENALTY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Dks  Moines.  Iowa. 
,Jie11  something  of  the  death  penalty  in  England. 
When  did  hanging  supplant  beheading  there?  Was 
tlie  punishment  of  beneading  forbidden  by  act  of 
Parliament,  or  did  it  fall  into  disuse  through  enlight- 
enment of  public  opinion  without  formal  legislation? 

SUBSCRIBES. 

«,    it  Chicago. 

Was  there  in  Great  Britain,  between  the  years  1866 
and  1869  an  instance  in  which  a  criminal  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered? 

R.  M.  McKenzib. 

Answer.—  The  cruel  ingenuity  of  our  Saxon- 
Norman  ancestors  was  not  restricted  to  one  mode 
of  capital  punishment,  by  any  means,  but  rang 
the  changes  on  burning,  or  boiling  the  victims 
alive,  disemboweling  them,  tearing  them  limb 
from  limb,  hanging,  beheading,  etc.  William  the 
Conqueror  Urst  introduced  the  punishment  of  be- 
heading, as  a  less  ignominious  method  of  putting 
high  criminals  to  death  than  any  then  in 
vogue.  The  earls  of  Huntington,  North- 
ampton, and  Northumberland  were  the  first 
to  be  executed  in  this  way,  in  the  year 
1076.  Subsequently  this  mode  oame  to  De 
often  used,  especially  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tu- 
dors  and  Stuarts,  when  men  and  women  of  the 
noblest  blood  perished  thus  for  heresy  or  political 
offenses.  A  statute  passed  in  1531  sentenced 
poisoners  to  be  boiled  alive,  but  this  was  t  oo  re- 
volting and  was  abolished  in  1547.  Death  by 
burning  was  the  regulation  mode  of  putting  an 
end  to  witches  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  sub- 
sequently, for  which  drowning  was  sometimes 
substituted,  and  toward  the  last  days  of  ths 
delusion,  hanging.  The  last  executions  for 
witchcraft  in  England  were  those  of  a  woman  and 
her  9- year-old  daughter,  in  Huntingdon  in  1716. 
and  the  last  sufferer  in  Scotland  perished  at  Dor- 
naoh.  in  1722.  The  laws  against  witchcraft 
were  repealed  in  1736.  Burning  was  also  ths 
punishment  for  heretics,  the  Lollards  and  Pros- 
testants,  the  first  victims  of  the  heresy  laws,  per- 
ishing at  the  stake  at  London  in  1401,  and 
the  last  in  Edinburgh  in  169a  The  mods 
of  punishment  by  hanging  was  first  adopted  in 
England  in  1241,  in  a  case  of  piracy.  This  was 
the  punishment  meted  out  to  common  felons, 
murderers,  forgers,  and  for  all  of  the  many 
offenses  which  the  too  rigid  law  judged  deserving 
of  death.  Forge;  y  was  first  made  punishable 
with  death  in  1634,  and  It  was  not  until  1837 
that  this  crimo  was  made  a  transportable  offenss 
only.  Tho  last  person  to  be  executed  for  it  per* 
Ished  Deo.  31,  1829.  It  was  not  until  1861  that 
the  punishment  of  death  was  restricted  to  high 
treason  and  wilful  murder,  though  for  many 
years  the  exertions  of  humane  legislators  had 
been  abating  the  horrors  of  the  old  criminal  ooda» 
which  in  1824  made  223  offenses  punishable 
with  death.    It  is  not  generally   known  that 
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the  most  sanguinary  period  of  the  stat- 
ute law  of  Great  Britain  belongs  to 
comparatively  modern  umes,  for  of  tho 
•nocking  number  of  Draconic  statutes  mentioned 
above,  187  were  passed  after  the  accession  by 
Charles  II  to  the  throne.  Under  these  laws  a 
petty  theft  of  five  shillings  might  be  punished 
with  death.  And  this  matter  grew  worse  with  ev- 
ery decade  until  the  frightful  record  produced 
Buch  a  revulsion  of  opinion  in  the  intelligent 
classes  against  it  that  a  revision  of  the  criminal 
code  was  absolutely  necessary.  "In  the  seven 
years,  from  1819  to  1825  there  were  579  execu- 
tions, and  of  the  wretched  criminals  hanged  less 
than  one-fifth  were  murderers,  the  remainder 
being  strangled  for  such  crimes  as  burglary,  cat- 
tle stealing,  arson,  forgery,  issuing  false  notes, 
horse  stealing,  robbery,  sacrilege  and  sheep  steal- 
ing." It  was  long  the  custom  to  hang  highway 
rob  bets  and  other  atrocious  offenders  in  a  gibbet 
in  chains  near  the  place  of  their  crime,  and  these 
bodies  were  suspended,  as  awful  examples, 
and  left  there  to  rot  away  until  at  last 
the  bleached  bones  fell  asunder.  This  cus- 
tom was  abolished  by  statute  in  1834  For 
some  offenses  the  lifeless  victim  was  taken 
down  from  the  gallows  and  burned;  the  last  in- 
stance,  however,  occurred  in  1789.  For  many 
years  it  was  the  custom  to  surrender  the  bodies 
of  all  executed  persons  to  anatomist*  for  dis- 
section, but  this  was  abolished  in  1832.  The 
most  heinous  crime  known  to  the  law  was,  of 
course,  treason.  The  list  of  offenses  that  have 
been  decreed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  treason 
is  too  long  and  tedious  to  be  given  here;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  all  were  supposed  to  imply  disloy- 
alty to  the  reigning  sovereign.  By  the  statute 
now  in  force  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  kill  or 
depose  the  sovereign,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
dominions  or  make  war  upon  him,  or  any  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  government,  is  high 
treason.  The  punishment  of  this  crime  was 
formerly  of  the  most  revolting  kind.  Previous 
to  1790  men  were  hanged,  cut  down  alive  and 
disemboweled,  and  women  were  burned  alive.  By 
a  law  passed  in  that  year,  the  sentence  was  com- 
muted for  women  to  simple  hanging,  for  men  to 
be  hanged,  then  when  dead  the  bead  severed 
from  the  body  and  the  body  cut  into  four 
quarters,  the  head  and  quarters  to  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown.  Both  men  and  women  were 
to  be  dragged  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. The  legal  description  of  the  above  sen- 
tence was  "to  bo  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered," 
and  this  was  the  regulation  sentence  passed  on 
every  traitor  until  the  repeal  of  the  law  in  1870. 
We  do  not  think  that  it  was  carried  into  effect  in 
any  instance  during  the  present  century,  being 
always  commuted  by  the  sovereign  to  simple  be- 
tteading  after  hanging.  The  last  use  of  the  old 
Mntenoe  was  in  the  conviction  of  the  Cato  street 
conspirators,  as  they  were  called— a  gang  of  five 
desperadoes  who  had  plotted  to  assassinate  all 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  at  a  cab- 
met  dinner.  They  were  arrested,  the  conspiracy 
was  proved  against  them,  and  they  were  hanged 
*nd  beheaded  May  1,  1820.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  this  sentence  was  passed  upon  O'Farrell, 


who  attempted  to  kili  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  the  spring  of  1868, 
bat  it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  an  error. 
The  specifications  defining  treason  according  to 
English  law  in  Chambers'  Cyclopedia  do  not  in- 
clude attemDted  murder  of  any  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily except  the  heir- apparent,  and  Haydn's  Dic- 
tionary of  Dates — a  very  accurate  work— reports 
the  conviction  of  O'Farrell  as  that  of  a  murderer 
simply,  and  distinctly  states  tnat  the  execution 
of  the  Cato  street  conspirators  was  "the  last  ex- 
ecution for  high- treason  in  England." 

A  ROMAN  BE1.IC. 

Oneida,  Kan. 
Give  an  account  of  the  stone  taken  from  the  wall 
around  Borne,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Servius 
Tnliius,  and  sent  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  whom 
and  why  was  it  sent,  and  where  is  it  now? 

Cybus  Shinn. 
Answer.— Servius  Tullius  is  said  to  have  been 
the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  and  to  have  reigned 
from  578-538  B.  C.  His  time  antedated  the 
period  of  authentic  Roman  history,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  lived,  and  that  he  was,  as 
tradition  affirms,  a  just  and  worthy  ruler,  whose 
constant  effort  was  to  help  and  uplift  the  com- 
mon people.  He  was  himself  of  obsenre  origin, 
and  his  active  sympathy  with  the  lower  classes 
excited  the  hatred  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  and  at 
last  his  son-in-law,  Lucius  Tarquinius, 
headed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  he  was 
murdered  by  hired  assassins  in  the  streets  of 
Rome  in  the  year  538  B.  C.  He  had  built  a  stone 
wall  around  the  city  during  his  reign  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  incursions  of  barbarian  tribes. 
This  wall  was  so  well  and  firmly  built  that  for 
700  years  it  served  its  purpose  effectually. 
Though  now  in  ruins,  it  still  bears  the  name  of 
Servius  Tullius.  Before  the  sad  death  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  completed  the  striking  parallel  be- 
tween his  history  and  that  of  the  justice-loving 
king  of  Rome,  some  Roman  patriots,  in  order  to 
show  their  admiration  of  the  noble  character  of 
the  American  Presidont,  and  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  likeness  of  his  virtues  to 
those  of  Servius  Tullius,  took  a  stone  from 
the  wall,  where  it  had  been  placed  2.400  years 
before,  had  engraved  upon  it  an  inscription  and 
sent  it  as  a  memorial  to  President  Lincoln.  The 
inscription,  which  was  in  Latin,  is  translated  as 
follows : 

"To  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  for  the  second 
time  of  the  American  Republic,  citizens  of  Rome 
present  this  stone,  from  the  wall  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius, by  which  the  memory  of  each  of  those 
brave  asserters  of  liberty  may  be  associated. 
Anno,  1865." 

The  stone  is  a  conglomerate  sandstone,  27% 
inches  long,  19  inches  wide,  and  8%  inches  thick. 
The  lower  edge  and  the  side  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion are  dressed  true:  the  opposite  sides  show 
the  uneven  natural  surface  of  a  stone.  The  up- 
per edge  and  both  ends  are  broken  as  if  with  a 
hammer.  It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom 
this  stone  was  sent.  Over  a  year  after  the  death 
of  President  Lincoln,  it  was  found  buried  among 
some  rubbish  in  the  basement  of  the  Executive 
Mansion.  The  attention  of  President  Johnson 
was  called  to  it,  and  he  caused  diligent  search  to- 
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be  made  through  the  papers  of  the  White  House, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  letter  or  document 
giving  a  clew  as  to  how  and  when  the  stone  came. 
Nothing  at  all  connected  with  it  was  found,  how- 
ever, so  all  that  is  positively  know  n  of  the  history 
of  the  relic  is  the  inscription  which  it  bears  on 
its  face.  It  is  thought  that  it  arrived  before  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he,  to  avoid  a  news- 
paper furore  concerning  it,  quietly  put  it  aside  and 
said  nothing  about  it.  As  no  one  in  the  mansion 
knew  anything  about,  it,  there  is  little  wonder  that 
it  came  to  be  thrust  among  rubbish  as  a  thing  of 
no  value.  When  it  was  found,  in  the  spring  of 
1866,  it  was  placed  in  the  crvnt  of 
the  basement  of  the  Capitol.  In  June, 
1870,  a  resolution  was  brought  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  proposing  to 
put  the  stone  in  the  United  States  Botanical 
Gardens.  Mr.  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  however,  pro- 
posed to  have  in  placed  in  the  Memorial  Hall  of 
the  Lincoln  Monument,  at  Springfield,  I1L,  and 
supported  his  proposition  with  such  convincing 
arguments  that  that  it  was  adopted.  The  stone 
was  sent  to  Springfield,  and  in  August,  1871, 
was  placed  with  many  other  relics  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  the  memorial-room  of  the  monument,  where  it 
is  still  to  be  seen  by  all  visitors. 

THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

MT.  Cabboll,  111. 
Tell  me  something  of  the  man  who  invented  the 
first  microscope.  T.  A.  Mover. 

Answer. —The  discovery  of  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  simple  lens  was  no  doubt  made  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  as  rude  lenses  of  crystal 
have  been  found  in  Egyptian  ruins,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  Greeks  used  magnifiers  of  glass, 
which  they  called  "reading  glasses."  The  inven- 
tion of  the  compound  microscope,  however,  is 
claimed  for  various  persons.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  first  one  was  made  by  Zacharias 
Jan  sen,  of  Holland,  in  1590.  Similar  instru- 
ments were  made  at  very  nearly  the  same  time 
by  Pontana,  in  Italy.  Cornelius  Drebbel,  an 
astronomer  of  Holland,  exhibited  a  microscope 
in  England  in  1621.  Pocket  microscopes  were 
first  made  by  one  Benjamin  Martin,  in  London, 
about  1740.  Great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  this  instrument  during  the  last  century 
by  Dr.  Wolleston,  Professor  Lister,  Riddoll,  and 
others. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

Taw  as  City.  Mioh. 
GHve  a  full  explanation  of  the  metric  system  as 
adopted  In  France  and  Germany,  applied  to  weiuhts 
ana  measures,  and  Rive  iis  equivalent  in  the  meas- 
ureii  and  wclghtx  of  tne  common  system. 

J.  A.  F.  8. 

Answer.—  The  metric  system  was  adopted  in 
France  in  1795,  but  was  not  made  compulsory 
there  until  1840.  Its  use  was  legalized  In  Eng- 
land In  1864,  and  In  the  United  States  In  1866. 
By  this  system  the  unit  of  length  Is  the  ten 
millionth  part  of  a  meridianal  quadrant  of  the 
earth,  called  the  meter:  tho  unit  of  surface  is 
the  square  meter;  the  unit  of  solidity  is  the  oublo 
meter;  the  unit  of  capacity  is  the  cube  of  a  tonth 
part  of  the  meter,  called  the  liter;  that  of  weight 
being  the  weight  of  that  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  its  maximum  detmltr  which  alls 
the  otiDe  of  the  1-100  part  of  a  motor,  oalled  tho 


gram.  Each  unit  has  its  decimal  multiples  and 
sub- divisions  indicated  by  prefixes  placed  before 
the  names  of  the  several  units.  The  prefixes  of 
the  multiples,  derived  from  the  Greek,  are  deca, 
ten;  hecto,  hundred;  kilo,  thousand;  aud  myria. 
ten  thousand.  Those  of  the  subdivisions  are 
from  the  Lacin,  and  are  deci.  tenth:  centi,  hun- 
dredth; and  milli,  thousandth.  The  equivalents 
of  the  metric  units  in  the  standards  used  in  this 
country  are  as  follows:  Meter,  39.3707904 
inches,  or  3  feet  3  inches  3s  sec.  nearly: 
square  meter,  1,550  square  inches:  cubic  meter, 
35.31481  cubic  feet;  liter,  .908  quarts  in  dry 
measure,  or  1.0567  quarts  wine  measure;  gram, 
15.432  grains  avoirdupois.  The  value  of  mul- 
tiples can  be  obtaiued  by  multiplying  by  10, 
100  and  so  on,  and  the  subdivisions  by  dividing 
by  these  number.?. 

CURLED  AND  BIRD'S-EYE  MAPLE. 

New  London,  Wis. 
Are  the  curled  and  bird's-eye  maple  the  same?  Is  it 
a  natural  growth,  and  will  a  seed  from  one  of  these 
trees  always  produce  the  same  kind  ?    E.  S.  Logan. 

Answer.— The  cause  of  this  appearance  in 
maple  wood  is  tho  contorted  or  serpentine  growth 
of  the  fibers.  Why  the  fibers  of  some  trees  should 
grow  in  this  way,  and  others.of  the  same  species, 
show  perfectly  straight-grained  wood,  is  a  prob- 
lem which  botanists  have  not  yet  solved.  The 
curled  maple  is  often  produced  in  the  common 
red  maple,  but  more  frequently  in  the  hard  or 
sugar  maple.  In  the  latter  species  only  have  we 
the  peculiar  growth  that  gives  the  bird's-eye 
maple  wood,  in  which  the  fibers  are  so  singularly 
contorted  as  to  produce  numerous  little  knots 
which  look  like  the  eye  of  a  bird.  The  growth  is 
apparently  abnormal,  but  is  by  no  means  under- 
stood, as  seed  from  the  same  tree  will  produce 
both  the  straight  and  the  spiral-grained  wood. 

THE  MOONS  OF  MARS. 

Paw  Paw.  III. 

Is  it  true  that  the  planet  Mars  has  two  moons?  If 
so,  when  were  they  discovered? 

Mrs.  N.  D.  Stkvbns. 

Answer.— On  the  night  of  Aug.  11,  1877,  Pro- 
fessor Asaph  Hall,  while  viewing  Mars  through 
the  great  equatorial  of  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory, perceived  a  small  object  near  that  planet 
Subsequent  investigation  showed  that  it  fol- 
lowed the  planet  in  its  oourse,  and  reappeared  at 
regular  periods,  thus  showing  conclusively  chat 
it  was  a  true  satellite  of  the  planet.  While  tak- 
ing observations  of  this,  Professor  Hall  also  dis- 
covered another  moon  much  nearer  to  the  planet, 
and  the  paths  of  these  two  moons  have  since 
been  traced,  their  distanoe  from  Mars  aud  their 
times  of  revolution  oomputed,  and  they 
have  been  named  by  astronomers,  the 
inner  Phobos.  the  outer  Deimos.  The  outer 
satellite  revolves  arouud  the  planet  in  30  hours 
18  mm. ;  the  inner  one  in  7  hours  89  mm.  Tne 
latter  is  tho  shortest  period  yet  known  among 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  inner  moon  from  tho  surface  of  Mars 
is  lest  than  4,000  miles,  aud  supposing  these 
two  bodies  were  each  inhabited,  the  dwollers  on 
the  one  might  with  the  help  of  a  tolesoope—  sup- 
poslug  they  both  have  tele*oope»— obtain  a 
thorough  kuowledge  of  the  affairs  aud  move- 
ments of  tuoue  on   the  other.    Thoitu  satellites 
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are  the  smallest  heavenly  bodies;  yet  discovered. 
Ae  they  show  as  mere  points  of  light  in  the  tel- 
escope it  is  impossible  to  make  a  numerical  esti- 
mate of  their  diameters.  But  Dy  comparing  the 
light  that  they  give  with  the  light  of  the  planet 
Mars,  it  is  estimated  that  the  outer  moon  has  a 
diameter  somewhat  less  than  twenty  miles,  the 
inner  moon  between  thirty  and  forty  miles. 

IHS  STANDARD  BELYBB  DOLLAR,      m  m 

Woopvuxe.  Ind. 

Give  a  condensed  history  of  the  silver  dollar,  times 
of  coinage,  weights,  etc.  J.  C.  Cols. 

Answer.—  The  coinage  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar  was  first  authorized  by  aet  of  April  2, 
1792.  Its  weight  was  to  be  416  grains  standard 
silver;  fineness,  892.4;  which  was  equivalent  to 
8711*  grains  of  fine  silver,  with  44%  grains  of 
pure  copper  alloy.  This  weight  was  changed  by 
act  of  January  18,  1837,  to  412*2  grains,  and 
fineness  changed  to  900,  thus  preserving  the 
same  amount  of  pure  silver  as  before.  By  act  of 
Feb.  12,  1873,  the  coinage  was  discontinued. 
The  total  number  of  silver  dollars  coined  from 
1792  to  1873  was  8,045,838.  The  act  of  1873 
provided  for  the  coinage  of  the  "trade  dollar,"  of 
weight  420  grains,  and  an  act  passed  in  June, 
1874,  ordered  that  all  silver  coins  should  only  be 
**le*al  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  amounts 
not  exceeding  $5."  The  effect  of  these  acts  was 
the  "demonetization"  of  silver,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said.  Feb,  28,  1878,  the  coinage  of  the 
Btandard  dollar  of  412*2  grains  was  revived  by 
aet  of  Congress;  $2,000,000  per  month  was 
ordered  coined,  and  the  coins  were  made  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private.  From 
February,  1878,  to  Nov.  1,  1885,  213,257,594 
of  the  standard  dollars  were  coined  under  the 
above  act. 

TWENTY- FIFTH  OHIO  BATTERY. 

Twin  Lake,  Col. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Battery  of 
Ohio  Artillery.  C.  L.  Willis. 

Answer.— Aug.  27.  1862,  the  Second  Ohio 
Cavalry,  then  in  the  army  of  the  frontier,  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan.  The  Commander, 
General  Blunt,  was  greatly  in  need  of  artillery, 
and  a  detail  of  thirteen  men  was  made  from  each 
company  of  the  Ohio  regiment,  who  were  organ- 
ized into  a  battery,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Stockton,  of  the  First  Kansas  Infantry,  and 
called  the  Third  Kansas  Battery.  This  battery 
took  part  in  the  various  fights  on  the  Kansas 
border  that  year— Newtonia,  Kane  Hill,  Prairie 
Grove,  and  Van  Buren.  In  the  first  week  of  1863 
it  returned,  by  tedious  marches  over  rough  roads 
to  Missouri,  eoing  into  camp  at  Crane  Creek. 
Jan.  22  an  order  from  the  War  Department  made 
this  organization  a  permanent  Ohio  Battery,  and 
under  this  order  it  was  organized  as  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Ohio  Battery,  Feb.  17,  1863.  During  the 
months  of  March  and  April  it  took  part  in  the 
march  in  pursuit  of  Marmaduke  through  Arkan- 
sas, returning  in  May  to  Rolla.  Mo.,  where  it 
was  thoroughly  refitted,  its  old  smooth-bore 
guns  being  excnanged  for  rifled  cannon.  In  June 
it  was  again  ordered  southward,  and  during  the 
summer  took  part  in  the  further  operations  in 
Arkansas  against  Marmaduke  and  Price.  It  did 
effective  duty  in  the  attack  on  Little  Rock,  and 


during  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  engaged  in 
that  vicinity,  taking  part  in  various  minor  fights 
with  the  rebels.  Jan.  20,  1864.  the  battery  was 
mustered  into  the  veteran  service,  112  men  out 
of  129  re-enlisting.  After  a  brief  furlough  for 
the  men  the  battery  was  placed  on  duty  at  Fort 
Steele,  and  in  the  fall  was  again  transferred  to* 
Little  Rock,  where  it  remained  until  the  last  or- 
ganized force  of  rebels  had  surrendered  in  the 
fall  of  1865.  Dec.  12,  1865,  it  was  mustered  out 
and  discharged  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  During  its 
term  of  service  the  battery  participated  in  thir- 
teen battles  and  skirmishes,  and  marched  6,351 
miles. 

U.  S.  DOMAIN— GADSDEN  PURCHASE. 

OS8IAN.  lOWa. 

What  territory  has  the  United  States  acquired  hy 
purchase  ana  treaty?  What  was  the  Gadsden  pur- 
chase. Ipa  Oxlet. 

Answer.— By  treaty  with  Great  Britain  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  United  States 
then  extended  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  from  the  great  lakes  to  the 
southern  border  of  Georgia.  The  Louisiana  pur- 
chase from  France  in  1803,  included  all  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  except  what 
is  now  comprised  in  Oregon,  California,  Texas, 
Arizona,  and  Alaska.  Tne  Florida  purchase 
from  Spain  in  1819,  included  the  State 
of  Florida  and  southern  portions  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Texas,  which 
was  an  independent  republic  of  Mexico, 
was  admitted  at  her  own  request,  in  1845.  Ore- 
gon was  held  jointly  by  the  British  and  United 
States  governments  under  the  treaty  of  1818— it 
having  been  previously  claimed  by  both  coun- 
tries—and was  made  wholly  United  States  terri- 
tory by  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  April,  1846. 
California,  Utah  and  Nevada,  and  p»rt  of  Arizona 
were  ceded  by.  Mexico  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war  in  1848,  and  by  treaty  with  Mexico,  five  years 
later,  the  territory  lying  between  the  Gila  River 
and  Mexico  was  purchased.  Alaska  was  gained 
by  purchase  from  Russia  in  1867.  The  original 
area  of  the  United  States  comprised  815,615 
square  miles.  The  acquired  area  is  2,862,772 
square  miles.  The  Gadsden  purchase  is  the  name 
applied  to  the  land  bought  from  Mexico  in 
1853,  because  its  transfer  was  negotiated  by  Gen- 
eral James  Gadsden,  who  was  United  States  min- 
ister to  Mexico  when  the  purchase  was  made.  It 
includes  a  strip  of  land  extending  irom  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  near  El  Paso,  westward  about 
500  miles  to  the  Colorado  and  the  border  of 
Lower  California,  and  from  the  Gila  River  to  the 
border  fixed  by  the  treaty.  Its  greatest  breadth  is 
120  miles,  and  its  area  45,535  square  miles. 

divisions  of  law. 

Chicago. 

Point  out  the  differences  between  common,  civil, 
and  criminal  law.  How  many  kinds  oi  law  are  there? 

A.  H.  S. 

Answer.— Law,  or  the  whole  body  of  juris- 
prudence, may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  a 
number  of  branches,  or  divisions,  each  includ- 
ing the  appointed  rules  of  certain  departments 
of  human  action.  Each  of  these  may  be  consid- 
sidered  as  partaking,  more  or  less,  of  the  others, 
on  account  of  the  interdependence  of  human  life 
and  its  various  duties.   What  is  known  as  cv»il 
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Jaw  is  the  ancient  Roman  code— upon  which  the 
jurisprudence  of  all  civilized  nations  since 
the  time  of  Rome  has  been  founded—with  the 
modifications  of  this  law  which  have  been  made 
in  different  countries.  Common  law  includes 
tho#e  rules  which  derive  authority  from 
leng  usage  or  established  custom,  and 
which  have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  re- 
ceived and  recognized  by  judicial  tribunals.  As 
this  law  can  not  be  traced  to  positive  statutes  its 
rules  or  principles  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
reoords  of  courts  and  of  judicial  decisions.  Stat- 
ute law  is  that  law  which  is  embodied  in  written 
statutes  or  the  enactments  of  legislative  bodies. 
Criminal  law  is  that  branch  of  law  which  relates 
to  crimes,  and  is  partly  statute  and  partly  com- 
mon law.  International  law  is  the  code  of  rules 
regulating  the  intercourse  of  nations  or  states, 
these  rules  being  enaoted  by  no  power,  but 
founded  on  customs,  compacts,  and  treaties  be- 
tween nations.  Then  there  is  canon  or  ecclesi- 
astical law,  rules  prescribed  for  the  government 
of  the  church ;  also  marine  law,  the  code  of  regu- 
lations  relating  to  affairs  of  the  sea,  shipping, 
navigation,  etc. ;  and  military  law,  rules  ordained 
for  the  government  of  the  army  of  a  state,  eaually 
in  peace  and  war,  and  administered  by  courts 
martial.  Military  law  must  not  be  confounded 
with  martial  law,  which  is  an  arbitrary  code  that 
proceeds  directly  from  the  military  power  and 
has  no  immediate  constitutional  or  legislative 
sanction.  It  is  founded  on  paramount  necessity, 
includes  all  matters  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion and  is  never  used  except  in  time  of  war,  re- 
bellion, or  similar  great  and  serious  emergency. 
Whenever  it  is  imposed  on  any  district  or  state, 
all  the  inhabitants,  old  and  young,  and  both 
sexes  alike,  and  all  their  aotions,  however  trivial, 
are  brought  within  its  dominion. 

NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA. 

Colomna,  Mich, 
(iive  an  account  of  the  treatment  Napoleon  received 
from  England  during  his  captivity.   Wk.u  privileges 
•were  granted  nin>,  and  how  did  he  pass  his  time  at 
St.  Helena?  A  Keadkb. 

Answer.— Napoleon,  when  he  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  British,  expected  to  be  treated  by  them 
as  a  distinguished  guest,  and,  no  doubt,  cher- 
ished strong  hopes  of  being  able  to  regain  some 
of  his  lost  power  through  the  friendship  of  that 
nation,  which  he  called  "  the  strongest  ana  most 
generous  of  his  foes."  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  a  little  perplexed  at  first  as 
to  what  should  be  done  with  her  distinguished 
acquisition.  The  case  was  without  precedent, 
and  all  the  able  lawyers  of  the  country  were  con- 
sulted by  tho  State  Department  for  advloe  con- 
cerning it.  The  conclusion  finally  was,  after  full 
deliberation,  that  the  ex  Emneror  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  prisoner  of  war.  When  he  learned 
that  in  this  character  be  was  to  be  confined  on  a 
desolate  Inland  for  the  rest  of  his  life  it  is 
not  surprising  that  his  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment were  too  great  to  be  mollified  by 
any  degroe  of  consideration  in  minor  matters, 
for  he  waH  troated  very  well  for  a  prisoner. 
The  Instructions  of  the  government  to  Ad- 
miral Cookhurn.  who  convoyed  Napoleon  to 
H'  Helena,  distinctly  -ordornd  that  no  more  se- 


verity should  be  used  with  respect  to  confine' 
ment  and  restraint  than  was  necessary  for  keep- 
ing him  seoure.  He  was  to  be  permitted  by  these 
instructions  to  take  with  him  to  his  island  prieom 
all  furniture,  books,  and  wine  that  he  or  the 
members  of  his  suite  mieht  desire,  including 
plate  for  domestic  use;  but  money,  diamonds, 
and  negotiable  bills  were  to  be  surrendered  to  hla 
captors,  this  property  to  be  applied  to  his  main- 
tenance, however,  and  used  as  he  might  request. 
As  it  happened,  however,  when  the  ex-Emperor 
and  his  personal  attendants,  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, came  on  board  the  British  ship,  the  ex- 
chequer which  they  collectively  yielded  into  tho 
Admiral's  keeping  was  so  small  that  it  was  hardly 
worth  mentioning,  while  as  to  furniture,  eta 
they  had  none  of  it,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
their  captors  to  supply  all  of  their  necessities. 
When  on  the  island,  the  rules  governing  the  ac- 
tions of  the  illustrious  prisoner  were  very  strict 
He  was  compelled  to  take  all  his  exercise,  walk- 
ing or  riding— for  the  British  government  gave 
him  a  carriage  and  horses — within  certain  bounds, 
marked  by  a  guard  of  sentries.  All  the  letters 
that  he  wrote  or  received  were  first  to  be  exam- 
ined by  the  governor  of  the  island.  Two  British 
ships-of-war  were  always  kept  at  anchor  near 
the  island,  and  on  the  appearance  of  any  strange 
ships  a  double  guard  of  sentries  was 
immediately  placed  around  Napoleon's  residence. 
These  restrictions  were  very  galling  to  the  fallen 
ruler,  and  he  chafed  under  them  continually. 
But  most  degrading  of  all  was  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  allowed  to  retain  the  title  of  emperor. 
General  Bonaparte  was  the  onlv  title  which  the 
British  Government  would  accord  to  him,  and  by 
this  he  was  referred  to  and  addressed.  When 
Montnolon,  his  devoted  friend,  wrote  to  the 
governor  to  express  some  wish  of  the  "emperor,** 
the  reply  invariably  was  that  the  authorities 
"knew  of  no  enmeror  on  the  island,"  but  if  Gen- 
eral Bonaparte  wished  anything  they  would  en- 
deavor to  gratify  him.  This  question  of  the 
title  was  a  never-endinsr  source  of  irritation  and 
dispute,  and  while  it  existed  every  small  annoy- 
ance was  unduly  magnified  by  the  prisoner. 
There  is  no  doubt  tnat  the  governor,  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  did  his  best  to  insure  all  reasonable  com- 
fort to  his  charge,  but  everything  that  he  did  was 
a  source  of  complaint,  and  every  interview  ended 
in  a  quarrel.  Napoleon's  time  while  at  St.  Helena 
was  largely  spent  in  dictating  his  memoirs  to 
General  Moutholon,  and  in  conversing  with  his 
attendants  about  his  past  career.  He  lived  five 
years  and  a  half  after  landing  on  St.  Helena 

THE  HOT  WATER  WAR. 

MbRKZiOH,  Mich. 
Who  was  John  Frius,  referred  to  by  Webster  in  hie 
reply  to  Hayuo,  and  what  did  he  do? 

8.  H.  Goodwin. 
AnBXDer.— After  Secretary  Hamilton  had  suo- 
oeeded  In  his  plan  of  levying  a  direct  tax  on  ar- 
dent spirits,  and  the  overthrow  of  tbe  "whisky 
Insurrection"  had  shown  that  tho  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  strong  enough  to  enforce  even  un- 
popular laws,  the  scope  of  tho  direct  tax  was  en- 
larged, and  lnolndea,  among  other  things,  houses. 
These  were  classified  acoordlng  to  their  dimen- 
sions and  ornate  structure,  and  the  tax  graded 
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accordingly,  so  that  It  really  bore  very  lightly 
npon  poor  people.  However,  the  popular  senti- 
ment was  very  strongly  opposed  to  direct  taxa- 
ation.  The  people  had  fought  King  George  and 
his  taxes  seven  years  and  won  their  point,  and 
they  could  not  readily  submit  to  what  some  con- 
sidered similar  impositions  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  people  had  not  become  at  all  reconciled  to 
their  defeat  on  the  whisky  tax  question,  the  op- 
position to  the  house  tax  was  most  pro- 
nounced. Among  other  means  for  making  the 
required  classification  of  the  houses,  the  law 
required  a  measurement  of  the  windows.  But 
when  the  officers  went  with  tape-lines  to  take 
these  dimensions,  they  met  with  such  violent 
opposition,  especially  in  the  German  communi- 
ties of  Northampton,  Bucks,  Montgomery,  and 
adjoining  counties,  that  they  were  obliged  to  de- 
sist. Enraged  housewives  flew  to  front  doors 
and  upper  windows  and  deluged  the  luckless 
©fficials  with  boiling  water,  causing  them  tore- 
treat  "in  hot  haste."  From  the  part  taken  in  this 
outbreak  by  women  it  was  commonly  known 
subsequently  as  "the  hot-water  war."  Opposi- 
tion increased,  and  still  further  violence  was 
ottered  the  Government  officials.  Warrants  were 
then  issued  from  the  district  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania against  the  rioters,  and  the  United  States 
marshal  arrested  some  thirty  persons;  but  in  the 
village  of  Bethlehem  he  was  set  upon,  and  his 
prisoners  were  rescued  by  an  armed  band  of 
fifty  horsemen,  headed  by  a  man  named  John 
Fries.  This  was  on  March  7,  1799.  President 
Adams  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  re- 
quiring submission  to  the  laws.  Governor  Miff- 
lin called  out  a  body  of  militia  and  sent  it  into 
the  disturbed  counties.  The  commanding  officer 
issued  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  showing  how 
little  they  had  to  complain  of:  that  the  money 
was  need&d  by  the  National  Government,  and 
the  law  was  so  arranged  as  to  favor  the  Door,  the 
ratio  of  the  tax  being  far  greater  upon  expensive 
houses.  No  opposition  was  made  to  the  troops, 
and  John  Fries  and  thirty  others  were  arrested 
and  taken  to  Philadelphia.  Fries  was  indicted 
for  high  treason,  tried,  and  convicted.  He  was 
sentenced  to  be  put  to  death,  and  a  number  of 
his  companions  were  found  guilty  of  misde- 
meanor and  condemned  to  imprisonment.  Presi- 
dent Adams,  however,  not  long  after  granted  to 
all  of  the  convicted  a  full  and  free  pardon. 
When  Thomas  Jefferson  became  President,  in 
1802,  the  obnoxious  direct  taxes  were  all  abol- 
ished, and  the  "house  tax"  and  the  "hot- water 
war"  were  soon  relegated  to  the  wide  limbo  of 
forgotten  history,  or  that  which  was  only  re- 
membered with  a  smile. 

ISAAC  ADOLPHB  CBEMIBUX. 

_  Chicago. 

W?S  a  sketch  of  the  French  lawyer  Cremieux. 

L.  Z.  Waujebstkin. 

Answer. — Isaac  Adolphe  Cremieux  was  born  at 
Nlsmes,  France.  April  30,  1796.  He  was  the  son 
of  Jewish  parents,  was  liberally  educated,  and 
having  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
his  native  town  in  1817.  He  removed  to  Paris 
about  1830,  and  there,  by  his  eloquence  and 


boldness  in  defending  certain  Republican*  pros- 
ecuted by  the  government,  he  won  great  popu- 
larity and  reputation.  In  1842  he  was  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  he  acted 
with  the  radical  party  (Extreme  Left).  On  ths 
abdication  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1848,  Cremieux  declared  in  favor 
of  a  republic,  and  was  made  Minister  of  Justice 
under  the  provisional  government.  He  retired 
from  office  in  June  of  the  same  year,  and  ex- 
erted his  influence  in  favor  of  the  election  of 
Louis  Napoleon  as  President,  but  returning  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was  soon  conspicuous 
among  the  President's  opponents.  He  was  one 
of  the  members  arrested  at  the  time  of  the  coup 
d'etat,  but  was  soon  liberated,  when  he  withdrew 
from  politics  and  took  no  more  part  in  publlo 
affairs  until  the  fall  of  1869.  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature.  When  after  the  surrender  of 
Napoleon  at  Sedan  the  government  of  national 
defense  was  formed,  Cremieux  was  made  Minis- 
er  of  Justice.  He  was  made  Senator  for  life  Dec. 
15,  1873.   He  died  Feb.  10,  1880. 


L  O.  O.  T.— -SONS  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

„  Ceaio,  Neb. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars,  and  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance. 

£.  B.  GIBBS. 

Answer.— The  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars  was  organized  at  Utica,  N.  T.,  in  1851- 
Its  first  name  was  "Good  Templars"  only.  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  was  instituted  Aug. 
11,  1852,  and  the  order  spread  rapidly  thence 
into  many  other  States,  and  into  Canada.  The 
first  lodge  in  England  was  formed  at  Birming- 
ham, in  May,  1868;  the  first  in  Scotland  at 
Glasgow  in  1869.  There  were  in  1874,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
including  the  colonies,  3,743  lodges  and  211,255 
members.  In  the  United  States  and  a  few  foreign 
places,  exclusive  of  England,  there  were,  Jan.  31, 
1880,  5,965  lodges,  and  254,993  members.  Thero 
are  64  Grand  Lodges  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  No  restriction  is  plaoed  on  mem- 
bership of  this  society,  children  as  well  as  women 
being  admitted.  The  society  has  no  beneficiary 
system,  but  it  has  a  liberal  financial  basis,  and  Its 
secrecy  is  guarded  by  quarterly  passwords  ob- 
tainable only  on  the  payment  of  dues.  The  subor- 
dinate lodges  hold  weekly  meetings,  the  district 
lodges,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  subordi- 
nate lodges,  meet  monthly  or  quarterly:  the 
supreme  representative  body,  or  the  International 
Grand  Lodge,  meets  tri-ennially.  Each  State, 
kingdom,  or  other  political  division  has  its  right 
worthy  grand  lodge  which  meets  annually  and 
elects  representatives  to  the  supreme  body.  It  is 
estimated  that  since  its  origin  fully  3,000,000 
persons  have  become  members  of  this  order. 

The  order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  Order  of  Good 
Templars.  The  former  was  first  organized  in 
New  York,  Sept.  29,  1842.  It  was  at  first  a 
benefit  society,  founded  on  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating liquors.  The  initiation  fee  was  $1, 
and  the  dues  61*  cents  per  week.  If  sick  the 
members  received  $4  per  week,  and  in  case  of 
death  $30  was  allowed  for  funeral  expenses. 
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This  feature  of  the  society  was  afterward  given 
up.  The  Sons  of  Temperance  have  one  grand 
division  in  this  country,  and  subordinate 
divisions  that  extend  all  over  the  country.  By 
its  latest  report  its  strength  is  given  as  thirty-six 
grand  divisions,  1,156  subordinate  divisions,  and 
47,715  members. 

THE  GEBMAN  CHANCELLOR. 

Hillsdale,  HI. 
Tell  something  about  the  office  of  Chancellor  in  Ger- 
many. Is  it  elective?  What  are  its  duties  and  pre- 
rogatives, and  how  are  they  limited? 

John  Box. 

Answer.— The  Chancellor  of  the  German  Em- 
pire is  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  holds  his 
office  during  that  potentate's  pleasure.  He 
is,  by  virtue  of  his  office.  President  of  the 
Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council.  The  members 
of  this  body,  which  is  the  upper  House  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  States.  By  the  German  constitu- 
tion all  legislation  must  originate  in  the  Bundes- 
rath, but  all  laws,  in  order  to  pass,  must  receive 
an  absolute  majority  of  votes  in  the  Bundesrath 
and  in  the  Reichstag,  or  House  of  Representa- 
tlves.  As  the  Chancellor  is  naturally  the  leader 
of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Bundesrath,  he  may 
be  supposed  to  have  much  influence  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  aside  from  his  administrative 
functions.  All  measures,  when  they  have  passed 
both  Houses,  must,  receive  the  approval  of 
the  EmDeror  to  beoome  laws,  and  be  counter- 
signed and  promulgated  by  the  Chancellor. 
The  chancellor  is  also  the  head  of  administra- 
tion for  the  empire.  The  Federal  Council  per- 
forms the  functions  of  a  cabinet  as  well  as  those 
of  a  senate,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Chan- 
cellor acts  as  a  supreme  administrative  and  ad- 
visory board,  and  as  such  is  divided  into  nine 
standing  committees,  viz. :  For  army  and  fort- 
resses ;  for  naval  purposes ;  for  tariffs,  excise,  and 
taxes;  for  trade  and  oommerce;  for  railways, 
posts,  and  telegraphs;  for  civil  and  criminal  law; 
for  financial  accounts:  for  foreign  affairs;  and 
for  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  present  chancellor  is 
Chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs. 
The  various  administrative  offices,  the  chancery 
office,  the  foreign  office,  the  post  and  telegraph 
office,  eta,  are  entirely  separate  from  the  Assem- 
bly. All  of  them,  however,  are  under  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  empire,  or  are  separately  managed 
under  his  responsibility,  and  in  these  depart- 
ments his  rule  is  absolute,  unless  interfered  with 
by  the  Emperor. 

TEACHING  DEAF-MUTES  TO  BEAD. 

Milo.  Iowa. 

How  are  children  that  are  born  deal  and  dumb 
taught  to  read?  B.  T. 

Answer.  —Instruction  is  conveyed  to  deaf- 
mutes  in  most  instanoes  by  the  use  of  sign 
language,  or  the  manual  alphabet.  The  founda- 
tion maxim  of  the  methods  used  is  "first  ideas, 
then  words."  The  mind  must  bo  roused  to 
activity,  and,  as  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
win  oh  other  children  acquire  by  the  aid  of  hear- 
ing are  here  wanting,  progress  is,  of  oourso,  very 
clow  at  first.  Usually,  instruction  is  begun  by 
the  word  method,  words  being  oouuectod  with 
the  objects  they  ropresonL  For  Instance,  the 
child   Is    shown   some    common   object,   or  a 


picture  of  an  animal,  and  the  printed  name  of 
the  objeot  or  animal  is  shown  him  at  the  same 
time.  He  is  thus  taught  to  connect  names  with 
their  objects  and  to  recognize  printed  words. 
When  a  few  words  have  been  learned,  sentences 
are  framed,  and  the  child  is  taught  to  recognize 
these  as  units  embodying  a  complete  idea.  The 
printed  and  the  sign  alphabets  are  taught  together 
and,  when  these  are  mastered,  instruction  in  spell- 
ing is  not  difficult.  After  names  of  objects,  their 
obvious  properties,  with  numerals  and  verbs  of 
action,  are  next  taught.  The  adjectives  first 
brought  forward  are  those  of  size  and  color,  then 
prepositions  of  locality.  The  simple  tenses  are 
exemplified  by  calling  attention  to  a  series  of 
actions.  Much  use  is  made  of  contrast  of  ideas. 
A  child  of  10  or  12  years  of  age,  if  possessed  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  can  usually,  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  construct  for  himself  simple  sentences 
about  every-day  affairs.  During  the  first  two  or 
three  years  text-books  prepared  especially  for 
deaf-mutes  are  used,  after  that  any  text- books 
will  serve.  Another  method  of  teaching  deaf- 
mutes,  by  lip-language  or  visible  speech,  is  ae- 
scribed  in  Our  Curiosity  ShoD  book  for  1885. 

THE  EUSSO- AMERICAN  TELEGRAPH. 

\thkn$ 

Give  some  account  of  the  explorations  of  Kennan  in 
Siberia,  and  his  mode  of  travel.  L.  M.  P. 

Answer.—  The  name  of  Mr.  George  Kennan  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  Russo-American 
Telegraph,  an  enterprise  which,  though  thwarted 
and  rendered  unsuccessful  by  circumstances,  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able undertakings  of  the  century.  Mr.  Eennan 
was  one  of  the  small  company  which  spent  two 
years  prospecting  for  the  telegraph  line  through 
the  wilds  of  Siberia,  and  in  his  book,  "Tent  Life 
in  Siberia,"  he  has  given  a  most  graphic  and  en- 
tertaining account  of  the  difficulties  and  labors  of 
the  expedition.  The  Russo-American  Telegraph 
Company,  or,  as  it  was  more  properly  called,  the 
"Western  Union  Extension,"  from  its  connection 
with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
was  organized  at  New  York  in  the  summer  of 
1864.  The  idea  had  first  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Porry  Collins,  who  made  a  trip  across  Northern 
Asia  in  1857,  but  it  was  never  seriously  enter- 
tained until  the  failure  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable. 
Mr.  Collins  submitted  his  plan  to  the  Western 
Union  Company  in  1863.  It  proposed  to  run 
a  line  through  British  Columbia,  Russian 
America,  and  Northwestern  Siberia,  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  River,  where  it  should 
connect  with  the  Russian  lines,  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  ueeding  no  long  oablcs,  as  it  could 
run  orerlaud  through  its  whole  extent,  exoept 
for  a  short  distance  at  Behring's  Straits.  In 
August,  1864,  Colonel  Bnlkley.  an  officer 
prominently  connected  with  the  work  of  military 
telegraphy  during  the  war,  was  appointed  en- 
gineer-in-chief of  the  proposed  work,  and  wont 
out  to  San  Franoisoo,  whore  all  preparations  In 
Qttlng  out  vessel^  etc.,  were  to  be  made.  The 
Russian  and  British  governments  had  agreed  to 
forward  the  work  by  oo-operatlon.  Two  partlea 
were  to  work  in  British  Columbia  and  Russian 
America,  and  the  thiid  was  to  operate  In  Siberia. 
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Preparations  were  slow,  and  the  company's  ves- 
sels were  not  ready  for  sea  nntil  Jnue,  1865.  At 
that  time  It  was  decided  to  divide  the  Siberian 
party,  sending  some  of  them  to  the  month  of  the 
Anadyr  River,  on  the  north  coast,  and  th«  others 
in  a  Russian  vessel  to  Xamtchatka,  Among  the 
latter  company,  whioh  was  the  first  to  start,  was 
Mr.  Kennan.  These  were  landed  at  Petro- 
panlovski,  on  the  Xamtchatkan  coast,  and  thence 
they  journeyed  on  horseback  to  the  bead  of  the 
Kamtohatka  River.  They  went  down  the  river 
260  miles  on  rafts  to  Kloocnay,  in  log  canoes  np 
the  Tolofka  River  to  the  Tolofka  Pass,  where 
they  crossed  the  monntaina  on  horses  to  Tigil, 
and  in  the  same  way  journeyed  up  the  west 
coast  to  Lesnoi.  The  long  arctic  winter  had 
now  begun,  and  hey  continued  their  ex- 
plorations on  sledges,  part  of  the  time  drawn  by 
reindeer,  but  principally  by  dogs.  They 
reached  Geezhega,  an  important  Russian  settle- 
ment, Nov.  25.  In  spite  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather  the  surveying  work  was  mainly  carried 
on  in  the  winter,  as  the  moss  tundras  are  quite 
impassable  in  the  summer  season.  In  the  spring 
of  1866  the  whole  exploring  party,  seven  in  all, 
met  at  Geezhega,  after  having  gone  over  the  en- 
tire route  of  the  proposed  telegraph  from  Anadyr 
Bay  to  the  Amoor  River.  In  seven  months  these 
fearless  adventurers  Had  traveled  an  aggregate 
Of  almost  10,000  miles.  In  June  vessels  arrived 
with  supplies,  and  native  laborers  were  set  to 
work  cutting  poles  for  the  telegraph  along  the 
Anadyr  and  other  rivers.  This  work  was  car- 
ried on  during  the  entire  year,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1867  about  900  men  were  thus  employed.  In 
June,  however,  word  was  received  that  the  At- 
lantic cable  was  a  complete  success.and  the  over- 
land line  to  Russia  was  abandoned.  The  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  bad  already  sunk 
$3,000,000  in  the  enterprise,  but  as  it  never 
could  be  made  to  pay  in  competition  with  the 
Atlantic  cable,  the  scheme  was  giv«n  up,  the 
laborers  paid  and  discharged,  and  the  laborious 
and  courageous  surveying  party  recalled  to  take 
part  in  other  duties.  The  reader  anxious  to  get 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  people  of  Siberia,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  dog-sledge  travel,  can  not  do 
better  than  read  Kenuan's  account  of  this  expe- 
dition. 

CELIBACT  IN  THE  BOMISH  PKIESTHOOD. 

Taka.  Iowa. 

Did  the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ever 
marry ;  if  ho,  when  did  they  cease  to  do  so.  and  for 
what  reason?  John  Flaherty. 

Answer.— In  the  primitive  Christian  Church 
the  state  of  celibacy  began  to  be  extolled  as  holier 
than  matrimony  as  early  as  the  second  century. 
The  early  fathers  especially  commended  it,  and 
cited  the  example  of  St.  Paul  as  showing  that  it 
was,  for  the  clergy,  the  better  condition.  Still 
there  was  no  law  or  uniformity  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  century 
that  even  the  nigher  clergy  began  generally  to 
live  in  celibacy.  Near  the  close  of  this  century 
Pope  Siricius  forbade  all  priests  to  marry,  and  all 
who  had  married  previous  to  ordination  were 
oommanded  to  put  away  their  wives.  The  coun- 
cil of  Tours,  in  566,  ordered  that  all  priests  and 
deacons  who  persisted  in  retaining  their  wives 


should  be  suspended  from  office  for  a  year,  antf 
the  Emperor  Justinian  declared  all  children  bon 
to  a  clergyman  after  his  ordination  to  be  illegiti- 
mate and  Incapable  of  inheritance.  The  Eaaten 
Ohnroh,  on  the  other  hand,  always  opposed  toll 
doctrine,  and  the  oounoil  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  692,  condemned  it  as  hereti- 
cal The  orthodox  Greek  Church  has  therefor* 
always  sanctioned  the  marriage  of  priesta 
The  opposite  doctrine,  however,  was  only  es- 
tablished in  the  Romish  Churoh  after  man] 
orders  and  interdictions,  extending  over  several 
centuries.  At  last,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
it  was  ordered  that  any  priest  living  with  • 
wife  should  be  excommunicated.  Even  thli 
not  being  regarded  as  sufficient.  Pope  Gregory 
VIL  finally  carried  the  point  by  deposing  all 
married  priests,  and  excommunicating  all  lay- 
men  who  upheld  them  in  the  exercise  ol 
their  spiritual  functions.  This  decree  met  with 
violent  opposition  in  all  countries,  but  Gregory 
succeeded  in  carrying  it  out  with  the  utmost 
rigor,  and  thus  the  celibacy  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  was  at  last  established,  and  has  since 
continued,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

THE  MAT  LAWS. 

  Nkwpobt,  Ind. 

What  are  the  May  laws  of  Germany?  When  were 
they  passed,  and  why  are  they  now  to  be  revoked? 

M.  L.  TT  Vtj^ 

Answer,— The  May  laws  were  passed  bv  the 
Prussian  Parliament  in  May,  1873,  and  received 
their  name  from  the  month  of  their  enactment. 
These  laws  were  four  in  number,  and  were  tin 
culmination  of  a  series  of  attacks  by  Prince 
Bismarck  on  the  power  of  the  Vatican.  The 
trouble  began  in  1871,  when  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment interfered  to  prevent  the  removal  from 
office  of  the  clergy  who  had  been  excommuni- 
cated for  rejecting  the  dogma  of  the  papal  infalli- 
bility. In  July,  1871.  the  Prussian  government 
further  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic department  of  the  ministry  of  worship  and 
education,  and  soon  followed  this  with  a  law 
transferring  to  the  civil  authority  the  supervision 
of  all  private  and  public  schools.  In  the  spring 
of  1872  the  Pope  declined  to  receive  Cardinal 
Hohenlohe  as  the  German  embassador  at  the  Vat- 
ican, and  Prussia  retaliated  by  expelling  the 
Jesuits  and  other  religious  orders  from  the  coun- 
try. It  was  evidently  the  object  of  the 
Prussian  authorities  to  make  the  breach 
with  the  Vatican  as  wide  as  possible, 
as  was  shown  by  the  tenor  of  the  May  laws— also 
called  the  Palk  law?,  from  the  minister  who  in- 
troduced them— promulgated  the  following 
spring.  The  first  of  the  laws  provided  that 
ecclesiastical  punishment  for  religious  offenses 
should  not  convey  or  be  accompanied  by  social 
or  civil  penalties.  The  second  enacted  that 
candidates  for  ecclesiastical  offices  should  re- 
ceive their  education  in  the  public  gymnasiums 
and  universities.  The  third  prescribed  the  steps 
to  be  taKen  by  those  who  wished  to  leave  any 
church,  while  the  fourth  established  a  roya! 
court  for  the  settlement  of  ecolesiastical  ques- 
tions. In  1874  Bismarck  added  three  similar  laws 
to  these,  two  of  which  provided  for  the  details  of 
the  appointment  of  ecclesiastical  functionaries 
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by  the  state.  The  third  was  an  enactment  of  the 
Reichstag  for  the  whole  German  Empire,  and 
authorized  the  imprisonment  or  expulsion  of  any 
clergyman  who  persisted  in  carrying  on  the 
duties  of  his  office  after  his  removal  by  the  civil 
authorities.  The  Reichstag  further  passed,  in 
1875.  a  law  making  civil  marriage  obligatory  and 
authorizing  the  marriage  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  The  object  of  all  these  enactments  was 
to  render  the  power  of  the  church  nothing  and 
that  of  the  civil  authority  everything.  The  Pope 
protested  vigorously  against  these  laws,  but  in 
vain,  and  at  last  declared  them  invalid  and  for- 
bade obedience  to  them.  In  return.  Prussia  de- 
clared through  ber  Parliament  that  those  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  who  would  not  promise  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  could  not  receive  their  stipends 
or  salaries.  The  instigator  of  all  this  opposition 
to  ecclesiastic  authority  was  of  course  Bismarck, 
but  of  lace  years  the  Chancellor's  attitude  to- 
ward the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  ohanged. 
Now  he  needs  the  power  of  the  church  to  aid  him 
in  his  struggle  with  the  socialists,  and  he  is  as 
anxious  to  abolish  the  May  laws  as  he  was  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  introduce  them. 

THE  SCBEVT. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  history  of  the  origin  of  the  screw,  one  of  the 
tix  mechanical  powers.  T.  N.  Swabtout. 

Answer.— It  is  not  clearly  known  how  far  the 
mechanical  powers  were  known  to  the  ancients. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  comprehended  the 
lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  and  the  pulley,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  principle  of  the  inclined 
plane  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  the  Egyp- 
tians in  moving  the  huge  blocks  of  stone  of 
which  the  pyramids  are  built.  Archimedes,  about 
236  B.  C,  invented  a  pumping-acrew,  or  spiral- 
shaped  cylinder,  for  raising  water.  The 
writings  of  this  mechanician  and  philosopher 
form  the  clearest  index  we  have  to  the  extent  of 
knowledge  of  his  time,  and.  indeed,  his  own  in- 
telligence was  so  far  ahead  of  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries that  much  of  his  reasoning  was  not 
fully  established  as  part  of  the  world's  stock  of 
knowledge  until  centuries  after  his  death.  Ap- 
parently Archimedes  did  not  understand  the  in- 
ollned  plane,  for  he  makes  no  direct  mention  of 
it,  and  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was 
Included  in  the  knowledge  of  mechanics  pos- 
sessed by  the  Romans.  The  true  discovery  of 
the  use  of  the  inclined  plane  dates  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  minds  of  men  were  just  awakening  from 
their  long  sleep  during  the  dark  ages.  The  dis- 
covery is  kenerally  ascribed  to  Galileo,  but 
Btevlnns,  one  of  his  contemporaries,  a  mechani- 
eian  of  Holland,  was  the  first  to  explain  in  a 
treats  the  true  theory  of  the  Dower. 
The  screw  is  an  application  of  the  inclined  plane, 
M  may  be  seen  by  winding  a  triangular  pieoe  of 
paper  aronnd  a  oyllnder.  The  screw  and  the 
wodge  are  alluded  to  by  more  than  one  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  showing  that  a  knowledge 
of  these  secondary  powers  formed  a  part  of  the 
revival  of  physical  sclonce  In  whlon  Galileo  took 
I  most  Important  nart,  If  be  did  not  wholly  In- 
spire It.    The  principle  of  the  screw  propeller 


was  first  enunciated  by  Hooke  in  1681,  though 
it  was  not  successfully  applied  to  the  movement 
of  vessels  until  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
first  use  of  the  screw  was  in  the  sorew-jack  for 
raising  heavy  weights.  The  various  modifica- 
tions and  applications  of  this  po  *er  belong  to 
the  era  of  mechanical  discovery  in  the  present 
century. 

the  julian  emperors. 

Chicago. 

Who  were  the  Julian  Emperors  of  Rome  ?       L.  B. 

Answer.—  The  five  emperors  who  reigned  in 
Rome  from  31  B.  C.  to  68  A.  D.  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  five  Julii,  or  the  Julian  Empe- 
rors. The  first  of  these  was  Cassar  Octavianua 
Augustus,  who  was  the  grand-nephew  and 
adopted  son  of  the  great  Julius  Caesar.  He  had 
no  sons,  and  adopted  two  sons  of  his  daughter 
Julia  as  his  successors.  These,  however,  died, 
and  Augustus  then  adopted  Tiberius,  the  eldest 
son  of  his  third  wife,  Livia,  by  a  for- 
mer husband,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  the  year  14  A.  D.  Tiberius  was  fol- 
lowed at  his  death  in  the  year  37  by  Cal- 
igula, the  grandson  of  his  brother  Drusus,  and 
the  son  of  Agrippina,  a  granddaughter  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  When  this  ruler  was  mur- 
dered in  41  his  father's  younger  brother  Claudius 
was  proclaimed  imperator.  The  mother  of  Clau- 
dius had  been  a  niece  of  Augustus.  The  second 
wife  of  Claudius  was  Agrippina,  a  sister  of  Cal- 
ieula.  This  woman  persuaded  the  Emperor  to 
disinherit  bis  eldest  son,  and  adopt  as  his  suc- 
cessor Nero,  her  son  by  a  former  husband  As 
he  showed  signs  not  long  after  of  repenting  of 
this  action  Agrippina  poisoned  him,  and  Nero 
came  into  power  in  the  year  54,  and  reigned  un- 
til driven  from  the  throne  in  68. 

SEMIBAMIS— THBASYMENUS. 

MutTAKi,  Kan. 

1.  Tell  us  something  about  Semiramis.  2.  What  were 
Hannibal's  Numidlan  Cavalry  armed  with?  3.  When 
and  where  was  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus  fousht? 

JR.  A.  Hat.l. 

Answer.— 1.  The  legendary  Semiramis  is  de- 
scribed by  the  historian  Ctesias  as  the  wife  of 
Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  Kingdom, 
wno  flourished  about  2200  B.  C,  and  as  a  woman 
of  great  beauty  and  military  prowess,  who  sur- 
vived her  husband,  ruled  the  kingdom  for  some 
years  with  much  ability,  and  finally  abdicated  in 
favor  of  her  son  Ninyas.  This  story  is  now  be- 
lieved to  be  purely  mythical.  The  true  Semira- 
mis, however,  according  to  Rawllnson,  was  the 
wife  of  Vul-Lu8h,  an  Assyrian  king  who  ruled 
from  810  to  781  B.  C.  She  was  a  Babylonian 
princess,  and  the  union  was  sought  by  the  As- 
syrian ruler  to  strengthen  his  claim  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Babylon.  She  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
with  hor  royal  husband  a  sort  of  co-soveroignty 
in  tbe  government,  and  from  this  fact  It  is 
thought  tne  legends  concerning  hor  groat  con- 
quests, eta,  had  their  origin.  Nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known  of  hor  life  or  works.  2.  The  Nu- 
midlan oavalry  were  armed  with  swords.  3 
ThraHymcnun  was  the  ancient  name  ot  au  Italian 
lake  lying  botwoen  the  towns  of  Cortona  and 
Perugia  On  the  shores  of  this  lako  the  Cartha- 
ginians, under  Hannibal,  in  217  B.  0..  durlnir  f.b* 
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second  Punio  war,  won  a  great  victory  over  the 
Romans  under  their  Consul.  Flaminius.  Han- 
nibal was  marching  southward  toward  Rome, 
laying  waste  the  country  as  he  went,  and  pur- 
posely passed  near  the  Consul's  camp  at  Arre- 
tium.  As  he  desired,  the  Romans  immediately 
left  their  encampment  and  followed  him.  He 
made  his  way  into  the  valley  of  this  lake,  which 
is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  hills.  When 
tbe  Roman  army  entered  the  valley  the  Car- 
thaginians surrounded  and  attacked  them  on 
all  sides,  and  a  fierce  battle  followed  in  which 
16.000  Romans  are  said  to  have  been  killed  or 
drowned  in  the  lake. 

COINS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Arlington  Heights,  111. 
Give  an  account  of  the  coins  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  earliest  colonial  times  down  to  tne  present, 
with  their  denominations,  devices,  and  dates.  „  wr 

E.  B.  W. 

Anstoer.—  The  earliest  coinage  for  America  is 
•aid  to  have  been  made  in  1612  for  the  Virginia 
Company,  on  the  Bermudas,  then  known  as 
Bomers  Islands.  The  coin  was  of  brass,  and  is 
described  as  having  **a  hogze  on  one  side,  in 
memory  of  the  abundance  of  hogges  which  were 
found  on  their  first  landing."  On  the  reverse 
was  a  ship  under  sail  firing  a  gun.  As  early  as 
1645  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  having  no  cur- 
rency then  but  tobacco,  provided  by  law  for  a 
copper  coinage,  but  the  law  was  never  carried 
into  effect.  In  Massachusetts  the  general  court 
passed  a  law,  May  27,  1652,  establishing  a  "mint 
house"  at  Boston.  This  was  authorized  to  coin 
•liver  pieces  of  the  value  of  3  pence,  6  pence,  and 
12  pence.  At  first  the  coins  were  struck  with 
simply  the  letters  N.  E.  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  value  of  the  coin  in  Roman  numerals. 
When  the  coins  were  put  in  circulation  it  was 
found  that  because  of  the  excessive  plainness  of 
their  finish  they  were  greatly  exposed  to  "wash- 
ing and  clipping.  "■  To  remedy  this,  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  coins  should  thereafter  "have  a 
double  ring  on  either  side,  with  the  word  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  tree  in  the  center  on 
the  one  side,  and  New  England  and  the  date  of 
the  year  on  the  other  side."  In  1662  a  two- 
penny piece  was  added  to  the  series.  Those  coins 
became  known  as  "the  pine-tree"  coins.  This 
mint  was  in  existence  thirty-four  years  and  no 
toubt  ooined  borne  money  every  year,  but  daring 
the  entire  time  used  only  two  dies,  bearing  .  the 
dates  1652  and  1662.  During  the  following 
iaundred  years  both  copper  and  silver  coins  were 
made  in  England  for  the  use  of  the  colonies.  In 
.he  reign  of  George  I,  the  King  granted  permis- 
sion to  an  English  speculator  to  coin  brass  shil- 
lings for  use  in  Ireland  and  the  colonies.  This 
was  what  was  known  as  "Wood's  money,"  but  so 
freat  was  the  general  objection  to  it  that  it  never 
.ould  be  put  in  circulation.  Prom  1778  to  1787 
the  power  of  coinage  was  exercised  not  only  by 
the  Confederation  in  Congress,  but  also  by  sev- 
eral of  the  individual  States.  In  Rupert,  Vt.,  a 
mint  was  established  by  legislative  authority  in 
1785  and  copper  cents  issued,  described 
thus:  "Obverse,  a  sun  rising  behind 
bills  and  a  plow  in  the  foreground— 
vegend.    'Vermontensium  Res   Publica,  1786;' 


reverse,  a  radiated  eye  surrounded  by  thirteen 
stars— legend,  'Quarta  Decima  Stella.'  "  In  1788 
there  was  another  cent  authorized  having  "on  the 
obverse  a  head,  with  the  legend  'Auctoritate  Ver- 
montensium,' and  on  the  reverse  a  woman  with 
the  letters  Tnde  et  Lib.'  "  A  few  half  cents  were 
also  coined  at  the  Vermont  mint.  In  1785  Con- 
necticut established  a  mint  at  New  Haven,  and 
sixpenny  copper  coins  were  issued,  "having  on 
the  obverse  a  head,  'Auctori  Connec;'  reverse,  a 
female  figure  holding  an  olive  branch,  with  the 
legend  'Inde  et  Lib  1785.'  "  In  1786  New  Jersey 
established  two  mints,  one  near  Morristown  and 
the  other  at  Elizabeth.  The  coins  were  copper 
cents,  thus  described:  "Obverse,  a  horse's  head 
with  a  plow  beneath— legend.  Nova  Caesarea, 
1786;'  reverse,  a  shield— legend.  'E  Pluribua 
Unum,' "  Massachusetts  authorized  a  copper 
coinage  in  1786,  and  works  were  erected  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  Boston  Neck  and  at 
Dedham.  In  1788  cents  and  half- 
cents  were  issued,  showing  on  the  obverse  "the 
American  eagle  with  arrows  in  the  right  talon 
and  an  olive  branch  in  the  left,  a  shield  on  its 
breast  bearing  the  words  'one  cent'  or  'one-half 
oent'— legend,  'Massachusetts,  1788;'  reverse,  an 
Indian  holding  a  bow  and  arrow— legend,  'Com- 
monwealth' and  a  star."  A  plan  for  an  American 
coinage  was  discussed  as  early  as  January,  1782, 
but  no  decisive  action  was  taken  until  1785.  In 
that  year  the  plan  of  a  National  coinage  pre- 
sented by  Thomas  Jefferson  was  adopted,  and  in 
1786  an  ordinance  for  the  establishment  of  • 
mint  was  passed,  but  the  coinage  was  not  begun 
until  1792.  In  the  meanwhile  Congress  con- 
tracted with  certain  parties  for  the  coinage  of 
300  tons  of  copper  coins,  which  were  coined  at 
the  New  Haven  mint.  These  were  described  as 
follows:  "On  one  side  thirteen  circles  linked  to- 
gether, a  small  circle  in  tne  middle  with  the 
words  United  States  around  it,  and  in  the  center 
the  words,  'We  are  one':  on  the  other  side,  a  sun 
dial  with  the  sun  above  it,  and  'Fugio, 
1787,'  on  opposite  sides,  and  below  the  dial 
the  words  'Mind  your  business.' "  The  coins  as 
authorized  by  the  mint  laws  of  1792  were:  The 
eagle,  half  eagle,  and  quarter  eagle  of  gold;  the 
dollar,  half  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  dime,  and  half 
dime  of  silver,  and  cent  and  half  oent  of  copper. 
The  designs  need  not  be  described,  as  they  were 
the  same  as  those  still  used.  By  the  aot  of  March  3, 
1842,  the  double  eagle  and  the  dollar  were  added 
to  the  list  of  gold  coins,  and  by  act  Feb.  21, 1853, 
the  three-dollar  gold  piece  was  also  authorized. 
The  three-cent  silver  piece  was  first  coined  un- 
der the  act  of  March  3,  1851.  By  the  act  of  Feb. 
21,  1857,  the  copper  cent  and  half  cent  were  dis- 
continued and  a  new  cent,  composed  of  88  per 
cent  of  copper  and  12  per  cent  of  nickel,  was 
substituted,  which  continued  to  be  coined  until 
the  act  of  April  22,  1 864,  provided  for  the  coin- 
age of  the  bronze  cent,  having  95  per 
cent  of  copper  and  5  per  cent  of  tin 
and  zinc.  The  same  aot  provided  for 
the  coinage  of  2-cent  pieces,  and  March  3.  1865, 
a  3-cent  coin,  three-fourths  copper  and  one- 
fourth  nickel,  was  authorized.  Tbe  act  of  May 
16.  1866.  provided  for  the  coinage  of  a  5-cent 
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piece,  also  three-fourths  copper  and  one-fourth 
nickel.  The  many  changes  in  our  coinage  laws 
hare  mainly  affected  the  weight  and  fineness  of 
the  coins,  and  need  not  here  be  enumerated.  The 
motto  "In  God  We  Trust"  was  first  placed  upon 
the  2-cent  piece  of  1864,  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  provided  that  this  motto  should  be  added 
to  the  devices  of  the  other  coins  "whenever  prac- 
ticable." 

THE  SANTA  FX  TRAIL. 

MoPhkbson.  Kan. 
Giro  a  history  of  the  old  "Santa  Fe  Trail.'* 

H.  B.  Kelly. 

Answer. —  Long  before  the  Mayflower  oast 
anchor  off  "the  stern  and  rock- bound  coast"  of 
New  England,  adventurers  from  Spam  had  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  the  New  World,  and  built 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  The  descendants  of  the  Pil- 
grims, pushing  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
from  the  East,  knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of 
these  neighbors,  still  less  of  any  way  of  reaching 
them,  until  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. When  the  Saxon  pioneers  had  penetrated  to 
the  Mississippi,  however,  rumors  began  to  reaoh 
them  of  a  city  far  to  the  West.  It  is  said  that  a 
man  started  from  Kaskaskia,  III.,  in  1804,  to 
make  his  way  to  the  Spanish  city,  but  he  never 
returned,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  perished  in 
the  wilderness.  In  1806,  that  fearless  explorer 
of  the  West,  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  started  in  the 
same  direction  and  traveled  some  200  miles. 
Satisfying  himself  that  it  was  Quite  possible 
tor  an  expedition  to  make  its  way  through 
the  country,  he  returned  and  fitted  out 
a  train  of  pack-horses  with  goods,  which  in  1812 
was  taken  through  to  Santa  Fe  by  four  men.  The 
advent  of  these  strangers  did  <  not  greatly  please 
the  Spaniards, who  seized  and  put  them  in  prison. 
They  were  at  last  released  and  returned  to  Illi- 
nois in  1821.  The  following  year  marked  the 
opening  of  the  trail  throughout  its  length  for 
travel.  At  first  pack-horses  only  were  used ;  in 
1824  wagons  were  put  on,  an'd  mules  were  gener- 
ally used  on  account  of  their  great  powers  of  en- 
durance. The  starting  point  at  first  was  Frank- 
Lin,  250  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  then  was  changed 
to  Independence,  and  still  later  to  Westport.  The 
wagon  trains  usually  started  in  detached  parties, 
which  rendezvoused  atCounoil  Grove, on  a  branch 
of  the  Neosho  River,  where  they  organized  for 
mutual  aid  and  protection.  The  train  would  be 
separated  into  divisions,  each  under  the  direction 
of  a  lieutenant,  one  man.  as  oaptain,  directing  the 
movements  of  all.  Every  night  all  camped  to- 
gether, a  cordon  of  fires  being  built  around  the 
camp  and  wagons.  A  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe 
trail  left  the  Arkansas  valley  near  Cimarron  Cross- 
ing, and  panning  over  fifty  miles  of  desert  btruok 
the  main  trail  again  near  Fort  Uniun.  At  first 
travel  over  this  route  was  interlored  with 
bat  little  by  thn  Iudians.  Up  to  1844  there 
had  been  but  twelvo  deaths  on  the  trail,  inolud- 
lug  all  killed  or  wounded  by  Havages.  Shortly 
after  that  date,  howover,  a  number  of  shocking 
maaaacroH  occurred.  Over  the  trail  the  grand 
march  of  tlm  army  of  the  West  wai<  mado  In  1840, 
under  Kearney  tm<i  Donlpbau,  and  Bantu  Fo  was 
taken  In  them,  an  oany  prize,  without  thi  bring 


of  a  gun.  For  a  number  of  years  after  that,  the 
disturbed  oondition  of  Indian  affairs  made  it 
necessary  to  protect  all  trains  with  soldiers. 
During  the  Kansas  troubles,  also,  and  during  the 
civil  war,  travel  over  the  road  was  peculiarly 
dangerous.  The  Santa  Fe  trail  from  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  to  Santa  Fe  is  800  miles  long,  and  for 
three-fourths  of  its  distance  it  rises  so  imper- 
ceptibly as  to  seem  perfectly  level,  and  it  has  not 
a  bridge  throughout  its  entire  length.  For  more, 
than  half  a  century  it  was  the  open  pathway  for 
trader,  soldier,  settler,  and  railroad  engineer,  A. 
journey  over  the  Santa  Fe  trail  is  now  an  every 
day  duty  of  the  brakeman  and  baggage- master, 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road  having 
been  built  along  the  general  line  of  the  trail* 
After  passing  Newton,  Kan.,  on  this  route,  tho 
old  wagon  road  is  plainly  in  sight  from  the  car 
windows,  or  close  beside  the  track,  all  along  the 
valley.  Near  Dodge  City,  the  traveler  can  dis- 
tinctly see  the  branching  off  of  the  alternate  trail 
by  the  Cimarron.  Crossing  into  Colorado,  Las 
Animas  and  Fort  Lyon,  old  stations  on  the  trail, 
are  passed.  Bent's  Fort,  which  was  an  important 
point  on  the  old  road,  can  not  be  seen  from  the 
train,  but  is  near  the  549th  mile  post  of 
the  railroad.  The  track  now  follows  the 
trail  to  Pueblo,  thence  south  to  Trinidad 
over  the  Raton  Mountains  to  Watrous,  which  is 
the  old  Fort  Union,  and  on  to  Las  Vegas.  For 
several  years  after  the  railroad  had  been  built  to 
that  point  passengers  reached  Santa  Fe  from  Las 
Vegas  by  a  stage  line  over  the  old  trail  across  the 
mountains,  but  the  railway  line  to  the  New 
Mexican  capital  was  completed  in  1882. 

THE  GIANT'S  CAUSEWAY  OF  MEXICO. 

Athens  Pa 

In  what  part  of  Mexico  are  the  basaltic  rocks  sai'd 
to  be  a  rival  of  the  Giant's  Causeway?         L.  M.  P. 

Answer.— These  rocks  are  near  the  mines  at 

Reela,  some  ten  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Pa- 

chuca,  in  the  province  of  Hidalgo.    They  are 

reached    by    a    branch    of    the    Vera  Cms 

road.    The  rocks  are  known  as  the  Palisades  de 

Begla.   They  are  of  the  usual  five-sided  column 

structure  of  basalt,  and  are  from  seventy-five  to 

100  hundred  feet  in  height.    The  sides  of  the 

causeway  form  a  canyon  over  100  feet  wide  at  its 

opening.    Where  they  meet  within  the  recess  a 

stream  of  water  gushes  forth  over  forty  feet  from 

the  ground,  forming  a  beautiful  cascade. 

STATISTICS  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Ukech  Island,  s.  0. 

(iive  the  difference  between  the  duration  of  a  pen* 
oration  (S3  years)  and  the  average  age  of  population, 
which  varies,  according  to  "Mulhail'B  Dictionary  of 
Statistics:"  from  '27.9  years  for  the  population  of 
Belgium  to  2 (.7  years  for  that  or  the  united  States. 
How  are  these  figures  arrived  at?       H.  Hammond. 

Answer." The  duration  of  a  generaiiou  is  tbo 
averago  length  of  life  lor  man.  That  is,  though, 
ot  a  million  of  human  beings  born  in  a  genera- 
tion, some  will  dlo  in  infancy  and  soma  will  live- 
to  old  age,  the  average  life  for  the  entire  number 
will  be  about  thirty-three  years.  This  is  arrived 
at  by  averaging  the  agos  of  all  persons,  old  and 
young,  dying  within  a  given  term  of  yoara.  Dif- 
ferent localities,  different  periods,  will  of  course, 
alter  the  renult,  but  the  averago  for  the  raoo  in 
civilised  countries  la  always  approximately  tba 
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same.  The  average  age  of  population  is  a  differ- 
ent thing.  This  is  the  average  age  of  all  persons 
living  at  any  on*  time,  ascertained  by  summing 
the  ages  of  persona  of  different  age  as  given  by  a 
census  of  the  population,  and  dividing  this  by 
the  sum  total  of  the  population.  The  difference 
In  average  above  quoted,  between  the  U  nited 
States  and  Belgium,  shows  a  larger  proportion  of 
young  people  in  the  former  country. 

COMMODORE  VANDERBILT'S  WEALTH. 

Chicago. 

How  did  the  elder  Van der bilt  acquire  his  fortune? 
Sow  did  he  begin  to  accumulate  his  money,  and  how 
did  he  invest  his  savings?  Where  was  he  born  and 
how  was  his  youth  spent?  How  did  his  modes  of  ac- 
quisition differ  from  those  of  John  Jacob  As  tor? 

T.  C.  D. 

Answer. —Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  born  on 
Staten Island,  N.  Y.,  May  27.  1794.  His  parents 
were  people  in  humble  circumstances,  supporting 
themselves  on  a  email  farm.  They  were  of  Ger- 
man descent  His  father  was  somewhat  slack  in 
management,  but  his  mother  was  thrifty  and 
shrewd,  and  from  her  the  son  inherited  the 
acquisitive  talent  which  he  so  early  displayed. 
He  was  particularly  averse  to  books  and  learning 
and  could  hardly  be  induced  to  learn  to  read,  but 
was  always  ready  for  the  most  difficult  manual 
task  by  which  he  could  earn  a  dollar.  He  did  not 
enjoy  farm  work,  however,  and  wanted  to  arc  to 
sea,  but  his  father  vetoed  that  plan,  and  as 
fathers  had  much  more  authority  in  those 
days  than  now,  the  boy  was  obliged  to  acquiesce 
in  the  parental  decision.  It  was  only  an  appar- 
ent submission,  however,  for  he  still  cherished 
the  design  of  defying  authority  and  running 
away.  When  his  mother  proposed  that  he  should 
bay  one  of  the  small  boats  that  plied  up  and 
down  the  Harlem  River  for  the  purpose  of  trade, 
the  boy  caught  at  the  idea  eagerly.  But  how 
could  he  secure  the  necessary  amount— $100— to 
purchase  the  boat?  The  mother  then  Cold  him 
that  if  he  would  till  a  certain  field  for  one  year, 
and  raise  a  good  crop  of  corn  on  it,  she  would 
pay  him  $100  on  his  16th  birthday.  He  readily 
accepted  the  proposition,  secured  the  $100,  and 
bought  his  boat.  He  plied  between  the  island 
and  New  York,  and  so  diligently  did  he  work  and 
so  carefully  keep  his  savings,  that  at  the  end  ol 
another  year  he  not  only  paid  back  the  $100  to 
his  mother,  but  had  $1,000  laid  up  in  the  bank 
besides.  The  next  year  he  was  the  owner  of  two 
vessels,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  also  pur- 
chased a  third.  The  following  year,  at  the  age  of 
19,  he  married,  removed  to  New  York,  and  at  the 
age  of  23  he  was  free  from  debt,  the  owner  of 
several  vessels,  and  had  besides  $9,000  in  cash. 
In  1817  he  assisted  Thomas  Gibbons  in  building 
the  first  steamboat  run  between  New  York  and 
Hew  Brunswick,  N.J.,and  became  captain  of  her  at 
$1,000  a  year.  He  now  also  purchased  the  hotel 
at  New  Brunswick,  which  his  wife  managed  and 
by  her  thrift  made  it  add  materially  to 
their  income.  In  1824  Vanderbilt  man- 
aged the  entite  line  owned  by  Gibbons,  con- 
sisting of  eight  or  ten  well-built  steam- 
boats. In  1827.  while  still  managing  this  route, 
he  leased  the  ferry  between  New  York  and 
Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  put  on  new  boats,  and 
made  It  very  profitable.    In  1829  he  left  Gib- 
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bons,  returned  to  New  York,  and  during  the 
following  nineteen  years  he  built  and  operated 
steamers  on  the  Hudson,  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  on  the  Delaware  from  Bordentown  to 
Philadelphia  His  plan  was  to  put  on  new  and 
superior  boats  in  opposition  to  an  old  line,  and  to 
cut  rates  until  the  others  either  bought  him  off 
at  a  good  figure  or  left  the  field,  allowing  him  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  and  its  profits.  In  1849 
he  began  running  steamers  from  New  York  to 
the  isthmus,  and  from  the  isthmus  to  San 
Francisco.  In  1 851  he  had  three  steamers  on 
the  Atlantic  and  four  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  the 
next  year  also  started  a  branch  line  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  isthmus.  In  1854  he  established  a 
line  from  New  Orleans  to  Galveston,  and  another 
from  New  York  to  Aspinwall.  In  1855  he 
started  a  trans- Atlantic  line.  In  1856  he  re- 
ceived a  large  subsidy  from  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  for  withdrawing  his  Cali- 
fornia line.  In  1861  he  sold  out  his  trans-Atlan- 
tic steamers,  loaning  one  of  the  largest  of  them— 
the  Vanderbilt.  worth  $800,000— to  the  Govern- 
ment for  use  during  the  war.  At  the  close  of  the 
rebellion  the  loan  was  appropriated  as  a 
gift,  and  Congress  generously  allowed  him 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  it.  During  his 
steamship  career,  Vanderbilt  owned  twenty -one 
steamers,  eleven  of  which  he  built,  and  with 
steamboats,  his  entire  steam  fleet  numbered 
sixty-six  vessels;  and  for  many  years  he  had 
been  popularly  known  as  the  "Commodore."  In 
1864,  when  he  sold  all  his  vessels,  his  accumu- 
lations were  estimated  at  $40,000,000.  He  now 
turned  his  entire  attention  to  railroads.  In 
1845  he  had  begun  to  buy  stock  in  the  Harlem 
Railroad,  and  in  1864  he  boueht  the  entire  road. 
He  had  also  purchased  some  time  before  bonds 
of  the  Erie  Road.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  never  bought 
stocks  in  Wall  street  until  1863.  After  buying 
the  Harlem  Road,  he  immediately  purohased  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Hudson  River  Road, 
and  a  year  or  two  later  also  bought  a  majority  of 
the  shares  in  the  New  York  Central  Road.  In 
1867  he  lost  heavily  in  speculation  in  stocks  of 
the  Erie  Road,  but  in  the  following  five  years, 
from  his  railroad  property  and  stock  profit,  he 
made  over  $25,000,000.  Mr.  Vanderbilfs  polioy 
in  regard  to  his  railroad  property  was :  1.  To  get 
full  control  of  the  road.  2.  Improve  it  in  every 
possible  way,  and  put  it  under  first-class  man- 
agement. 3.  Make  it  a  paying  institution.  4, 
Water  its  stock  heavily.  In  1869  the  Hudson 
River  and  New  York  Central  Roads  were  con- 
solidated, and  in  1873  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Road  had  been  purchased 
and  was  operated  as  one  continuous 
route  with  the  New  York  Central. 
In  this  year  the  Vanderbilts,  father  and 
sou,  managed  2,128  miles  of  railroad,  repre- 
senting $149,000,000  of  capital,  fully  one- hall 
of  which  they  owned.  At  his  death  in  January, 
1877,  "Commod#re"  Vanderbilt  was  wort* 
$105,000,000,  all  but  $15,000,000  of  whioh  wae 
left  to  his  son ,  William  K.  Vanderbilt. 

Vanderbilfs  methods  differed  from  John  Jacob 
Astor's  principally  in  being  more  daring.  He 
ventured  more  and  amassed  more.    Astor.  at  hii 
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death,  was  worth  $20,000,000,  which  was  a 
larger  fortune  than  had  ever  before  his  time  been 
amassed  by  any  one  individual  who  began  life 
poor,  but  when  compared  with  Vanderbilt's 
wealth  was  merely  a  modest  competency.  About 
one-naif  of  this  he  made  in  the  fur  business,  of 
which  he  had  secured  a  monopoly  through  the 
generous  aid  of  Congress.  A  full  account  of  his 
management  of  the  f nr  trade  of  the  Northwest 
from  the  lakes  to  Oregon,  is  given  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.  In  addition  to  his  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  acquisition  in  the  fur-trade  monopoly 
Mr.  Astor  had  the  good  fortune  to  perceive  early 
the  certain  prospective  importance  of  New  York 
as  a  commercial  point,  and  therefore  bought 
largely  of  land  there.  In  the  great  advance  of 
property  as  the  city  grew  the  fur  merchant 
made  the  other  half  of  his  fortune.  Mr.  Astor 
was  a  very  cautious  man.  All  forms  of  stock 
jobbing  he  detested  and  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them,  no  matter  how  well  they  promised. 
He  was  not,  perhaps,  as  shrewd  as  Vanderbilt; 
was  certainly  not  so  rash,  or  by  any  means  so 
much  disposed  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of 
others  as  was  the  bold  and  lucky  "Commodore." 

ONE  HUNDBED  AND  NINETY-FIFTH  OHIO. 

El  Paso.  111. 

Give  a  short  history  of  the  One  Hundred  ana  Ninety- 
fifth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  L.  Z.  Gray. 

Answer.— The  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-fifth 
Ohio  Infantry  was  recruited  in  the  early  part  of 
1865,  for  one  year's  service.  It  was  mustered  in 
at  Camp  Chase,  and  left  there  with  a  force  of  759 
men,  most  of  whom  had  already  seen  service  in 
the  war.  All  of  its  officers  were  veterans.  The 
regiment  reached  Harper's  Ferry  March  25, 
1865,  and  in  a  few  days  joined  the  forces  of 
General  Hancock,  near  Winchester.  While  in 
camp  there,  news  of  Lee's  surrender  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Alex- 
andria, Va..  where  it  performed  provost  guard 
dnty  until  Dec.  18,  1865.  It  was  then  ordered 
to  Washington  City,  mustered  out,  and,  return- 
ing to  Camp  Chase,  the  men  were  paid  off  and 
discharged. 

RESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  AMNESTY  PROCLAMATION. 

Tower  Hill,  111. 
Who  were  the  excepted  classes  to  whom  amnesty 
was  not  granted  by  President  Johnson  in  his  procla- 
mation of  1865?  X.  W.  Carter. 

Answer. — There  were  fourteen  classes  excepted 
from  the  benefits  according  by  the  amnesty 
proclamation  of  May  29,  1865.  These  were:  1. 
Civil  or  diplomatic  officers  of  the  Confederate 
government.  2.  Former  United  States  judges 
wbo  had  aided  the  rebellion.  3.  All  military  or 
naval  officers  of  the  Confederate  government 
above  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  or  lieuten- 
ant In  the  navy.  4.  All  ex-members  of  Congress 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion.  5.  All  who 
had  resigned  commissions  in  the  United  States 
army  and  navy  to  evade  dnty  in  resisting  the 
rebellion.  6.  All  who  treated  persons  taken  In 
the  United  States  service  otherwise  than  lawfully 
M  prisoners  of  war.  7.  All  absentees  from  the 
United  States  for  the  sako  of  aiding  the  Con- 
federate cause.  H.  All  officers  In  the  rebel  nervioo 
who  had  been  educated  at  the  United  States 
Military  or  Naval  Academy.  9.  All  Governors  of 
tbefc'a'e*!!  huMirrec"  ion.     1<>   AH  prrwon*  who 


left  homes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  and  passed  thrdhgh  the  military  lines  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion.  11.  All  per- 
sons who  had  engaged  in  doing  injury  to  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  upon  the  seas  or 
lakes.  12.  All  persons  in  custody  of  the 
United  States  as  prisoners  of  war. 
13.  All  persons  owning  property  worth 
over  $20,000,  who  had  voluntarily  taken  part  in 
the  rebellion.  14  All  who  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  under  the  proclamation  of  1863,  and 
had  again  taken  part  with  the  South.  Any  of 
these  classes  might  make  special  application  to 
the  President  for  pardon,  which  would  be  granted 
if  "consistent  with  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States." 

SUBMARINE  BOATS. 
T         ,  UHLMAN,  Wy.  T. 

I  read  somewhere,  some  time  ago,  that  a  boat  had 
been  built  on  the  plan  of  that  described  by  Jules 
Verne  in  his  "20,000  Leaeues  Under  the  Sea."  U 
this  true?  Tell  us  something  about  it.     G.  Hogan. 

Answer.— The  problem  of  submarine  navigation 
concerning  which  M.  Verno  romanced  fourteen 
years  ago,  may  be  now  regarded  as  completely 
solved,  and  the  clever  structure  imagined  by  tho 
novelist  is  far  surpassed  in  ingenuity  by  the  act- 
ual vessels  designed  and  built  by  M.  Norden- 
feldt,  a  Danish  inventor,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Wadding- 
ton,  of  Birkenhead,  Eng.  The  Nordenfeldt  vessel 
is  run  by  steam,  the  Waddington  boat  by  eleo- 
tricity.  The  former  is  cigar- shaped,  steel-plated, 
64  feet  in  length,  12  feet  beam,  and  11  feet  deep. 
Two  propellers  working  in  a  vertical  direction 
supply  the  sinking  force,  and  a  system  of  bal- 
anced rudders  keeps  the  boat  in  a  horizontal 
position.  The  steam  is  supplied  by  a  marino 
boiler  for  traveling  ou  the  surface,  and  is  stored 
up  for  moving  under  water.  The  crew  live  in  the 
air  space  in  the  hull,  which  is  sufficient  to  sustain 
four  men  six  hours.  This  boat  has  remained  un- 
der water  over  an  hour  at  a  time  without  incon- 
venience to  the  men,  and  has  been  success- 
fully operated  at  a  depth  of  sixteen 
feet.  She  has  been  run  150  miles  on  the  sur- 
face, without  recoaling,  at  a  maximum  speed 
of  eight  knots,  and  under  water  sixteen  miles  at 
a  maximum  speed  of  three  knots.  Although  this 
is  comparatively  a  low  rate  of  speed,  the  vessel  is 
regarded  as  a  complete  success.  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton's  boat  is  also  cigar-shaped,  but  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  other,  being  37  feet  long  and  6 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  center,  tapering  off  to  the 
pointed  ends.  A  tower  is  mounted  on  the  boat, 
and  her  depth  of  immersion  below  the  water  sur- 
faoe  is  regulated  by  external  inclined  planes, 
plaoed  one  on  either  side  and  controlled  from 
within.  8ho  is  fitted  with  a  rudder  plaoed  aft, 
and  a  self-acting  arrangement  serves  to  keep  the 
vessel  in  its  horizontal  position.  She  is  manned 
by  a  crew  of  two  men.  and  a  supply  of  com- 
pressed air  is  provided  for  occasions  when  the 
boat  remains  submerged  for  any  length  or  time. 
The  motive  power  is  eleotrloity,  which  is  stored 
on  board  in  fifty  oells.  These  drivo  a  screw- 
propoller.  and  the  oharge  tbey  carry  is  sufficient 
to  propel  the  boat  for  ten  hours  at  a  speed  ot 
nearly  nine  knots  nn  hour,  either  below  the  water 
or  on  Its  surface.    The  cells  also  supply  light 
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through  glow  lamps,  and  drive  a  pump  for  empty- 
ing the  water- ballast  tanks,  which  are  filled  for 
submerging  the  boats.  This  vessel  has  been 
giTen  several  trials  near  Liverp  ool,  Eng.,  with 
results  that  are  declared  highly  satisfactory. 

WHEKE  LACES  ABE  MADE. 

Brandon,  Wis. 

Gird  prinoipal  towns  where  laces  are  made,  and 
tell  what  kinds  are  made  there.  V.  V.  Jones. 

Answer.—  The  most  of  the  hand-made  lace  is 
manufactured  in  Belgium,  France,  and  England. 
Large  auantities  of  lace  are  also  made  by  ma- 
chinery in  the  two  latter  countries  and  in  the 
United  States.  The  application  of  machinery  to 
this  delicate  and  intricate  work  has  made  many 
kinds  of  lace  very  cheap,  which,  when  made  by 
band,  never  could  have  been  otherwise  than  ex- 
pensive because  of  the  labor  required  to  complete 
them.  In  Belgium,  where  a  very  large  part  of 
the  real  lace  is  made  (the  hand-made  laces  are  all 
called  '*real,"  and  machine  laces  "imitation"), 
uver  150.000  women  are  said  to  be  employed  in 
Lace-making,  and  the  majority  of  these  work  at 
home.  There  are  900  lace  schools  in  the  country. 
Probably  the  most  important  center  of  the  work 
in  that  oounrry  is  the  city  of  Brussels.  A  very 
expensive  kind  of  lace  is  made  here,  known  as 
Brussels  lace,  which  is  of  verv  fine  thread  and  in- 
tricate design.  Mechlin  lace,  which  is  very  fine 
and  transparent,  is  made  at  Mechlin,  Antwerp. 
Lierre,  and  Turnhout.  The  manufacture  of 
Valenciennes,  another  favorite  lace,  is  extinct  in 
its  native  city— whence  it  derived  its  name— but 
has  attained  much  prosperity  in  Flanders.  It  is 
now  chiefly  made  at  the  towns  of  Ypres,  Bruges, 
Courtrai,  Meniu.  Ghent,  and  Alost  The  produc- 
tions of  Ypres  are  of  the  finest  qualicy.  In 
France,  a  few  years  ago,  the  number 
of  lace-makers  was  estimated  at  250,- 
000,  bnt  this  total  had  been  consid- 
erably reduced  by  the  use  of  machinery  in  recent 
years.  The  point  d'Alencon  lace,  which  is  a 
very  beautiful  lace,  made  entirely  by  hand  with  a 
fine  needle,  in  small  pieces,  which  are  afterward 
united  by  invisible  seams,  is  made  principally  at 
Bayeux.  The  towns  of  Bayeux  and  Caen  are 
especially  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine 
black  laces.  Chantilly  lace,  which  was  formerly 
made  almost  altogether  at  Chantilly,  is  now 
made  quite  extensively  at  the  two  towus  men- 
tioned above.  The  productions  of  the  towns  of 
Lille  and  Arras  are  also  well  known.  Lille  lace  is 
>ery  simple  in  design,  but  very  fine  and  beauti- 
ful The  lace  of  Bailleul  is  strong  and  cheap,  and 
extensively  used  for  trimming.  The  lace  manu- 
facture of  the  district  of  Auvergne,  of  which  the 
town  of  Le  Puy  is  the  center,  is  considered  the 
most  ancient  and  extensive  in  France.  Over 
100,000  women  are  there  employed,  and  nearly 
every  kind  of  lace  is  made.  The  headquarters  for 
machine-made  laces  In  France  are  at  Calais.  In 
England  the  manufacture  of  lace  is  carried  on 
chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Devon, 
and  Bedford.  The  best  known  of  the  English 
hand-made  laces  is  the  Honiton,  so  called  from 
the  town  of  this  name  in  Devonshire, 
where  it  was  first  made.  In  the  city  of 
Nottingham  the  manufacture  of  harm  laces  was 


an  important  industry  some  years  ago, 
bnt  this  has  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  for  lace  manufacture.  The 
town  is  now  the  headquarters  for  some  of  the 
finest  designs  in  machine-made  laces  that  are 
known.  Lace  is  made  to  some  extent  in  Ireland, 
especially  in  the  town  of  Limerick,  also  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  nearly  every  country  of  Europe  to  a 
limited  extent. 

THIRTY- SEVENTH  WISCONSIN  INFANTRY. 

WATF.BMAN,  Iowa. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Wisconsin 
Infantry.  a.  Fbanck. 

Answer.— The  Thirty- seventh  Wisconsin  In- 
fantry was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1864  Six 
of  its  companies  were  mustered  into  the  service 
during  the  last  week  of  March,  and  April  28  left 
Madison  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The 
remaining  four  companies  were  filled  by  draft- 
ing, and  joined  the  regiment  later.  June  11  the 
regiment  was  attached  to  General  Burn  side's 
corps  and  shared  in  the  fight  at  Cold  Harbor, 
June  16-19;  it  also  took  part  m  the  assault  upon 
Petersburg,  where  it  lost  several  officers  and  147 
men  in  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  engaged  in 
tne  advance  on  the  ruined  fort  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion  of  the  mine  July  30,  and  there  lost  155 
officers  and  men.  The  regiment  also  took  part 
in  the  fights  at  Beam's  Station  and  Hatcher's 
Run.  The  fall  and  winter  were  spent  in  the  for- 
tifications before  Petersburg.  April  2,  1865,  the 
regiment  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  grand  as- 
sault which  captured  the  fortifications  and  forced 
the  final  evacuation  of  the  rebels.  The  men 
were  at  the  grand  review  in  Washington  May  23, 
and  July  26  were  mustered  out  and  returned  to 
Madison  for  discharge. 

ATJ.EN  RAMSAY  AND  HIS  ANCESTORS. 

Chicago. 

Give  some  facts  concerning  the  Kamsay  family,  of 
Scotland,  and  a  sketch  of  Allen  Kamsay,  the  poet, 
with  hiH  descent  from  the  notable  Ramsays  of  the 
early  wars.  J.  Ramsay. 

Answer.—  The  first  member  cf  the  family  to 
win  historical  mention  was  Alexander  Ramsay, 
who  commanded  a  baud  of  soldiers  under  Will- 
iam Wallace.  We  know  little  of  him  save  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  gallant  soldier  and  a  loyal  son 
of  Scotland.  There  were  two  branches  of  the 
family  in  later  times,  the  Ramsays  of  Cockpen 
and  the  Ramsays  of  Dalhousie,  so  called  from 
their  estates.  At  the  time  of  the  coronation  of 
James  I.  of  Scotland  the  order  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  upon  the  iamiiy,  represented  at  the 
King's  court  by  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay.  The  son 
of  this  knight  wad  the  first  Ramsay  of  Cockpen. 
A  century  later,  in  1538,  a  member  of 
the  other  branch  of  the  family.  Sir 
Alexander  Ramsay,  of  Dalhousie,  won 
deathless  renown  by  forcing  the  English  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Dunbar.  After  carrying  on  a 
successful  guerrilla  war  against  the  invaders  for 
some  time,  he  captured  the  castle  of  Roxburgh  in 
1542,  in  reward  for  which  the  sovereign  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  sheriffdom  of  Teviotdale. 
His  success  and  honors  aroused  the  jealousy  oi 
the  powerful  Sir  William  Douclas,  who  captured 
and  confined  him  in  the  castle  of  Hermitage,  and 
there  starved  him  to  death    The  first  John  Ram- 
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Bay  was  either  a  brother  or  a  nephew  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander. His  son  was  Captain  John  Ramsay,  a 
Boldier  of  the  guards  under  James  I.  of  England, 
whose  son  Robert  became  a  notary  in  Edinburgh, 
and  had  a  son,  also  named  Robert,  who  was  the 
father  of  Allen  Ramsay,  the  celebrated  poet.  At 
the  time  of  the  poet's  birth,  Robert  Ramsay  was 
manager  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun's  mines.  He 
died  in  1688,  and  his  widow  married  again. 
After  her  death,  a  few  years  later,  Allen's  step- 
father gave  the  orphan  boy  the  ordinary  educa- 
tion of  a  parish  school  only,  and  then  appren- 
ticed him  in  his  16th  year  to  a  wig- maker  of 
Edinburgh.  He  began  the  writing  of  ballads 
when  about  25  years  old,  his  first  production  be- 
ing prepared  for  the  entertainment  of  a  club  to 
which  he  belonged.  His  very  first  Doem  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Jacobite  song.  The  pleasure  ex- 
pressed by  his  fellow  members  of  the  club  on 
hearing  these  effusions  led  him  to  have  them 
printed  on  slips,  and  sold  for  a  penny 
each.  He  continued  his  work  both  as  a 
poet  and  a  wig -maker  until  he  was 
30  years  old,  and  then  abandoned  the 
trade  and  opened  business  as  a  book- seller.  In 
this  he  was  successful,  and  continued  in  it  for 
thirty-seven  years*  He  was  careful  and  indus- 
trious, and  the  only  bad  speculation  he  ever 
made  was  in  building  a  theater  in  Edinburgh, 
desiring  to  encourage  the  drama,  this  theater 
being  immediately  closed  by  the  rigid  Scotch  law. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  poet  retired  on  a 
comfortable  competence  in  1755.  He  died  Jan. 
5,  1758.  His  principal  works  were  "The  Gentle 
Shepherd,  a  Pastoral  Comedy,"  "Fables  and 
Tales,"  and  "The  Tea-table  Miscellany,"  a  collec- 
tion of  choice  songs,  of  which  a  series  of  four 
volumes  were  published;  also  many  poems  and 
ballads-  He  did  much  for  the  literature  of  his 
country,  also,  by  rescuing  the  work  of  the  old 
bards  from  neglect,  and  stimulating  the  literary 
taste  of  his  generation.  His  son,  Allen  Ramsay, 
who  was  born  in  1713,  and  died  in  1784,  was  a 
noted  and  successful  portrait  painter. 

ELIHU  B.  WASHBUBNE. 

Frankfobt,  Mich. 
Give  a  brief  Bketch  of  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Wa&hburne. 

0.  B. 

Answer.—  Elihu  B.  Washburne  was  born  at 
Livermore,  Me.,  Sept.  23, 1816.  He  early  learned 
the  trade  of  a  printer,  but  gave  this  up  at  the  age  of 
18,  and  began  to  fit  himself  for  the  profession  of 
the  law.  He  studied  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
in  1840  emigrated  from  New  England  to  Illinois, 
settling  in  Galena,  where  he  soon  established  a 
good  law  practice.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  continued  to  represent  his  dlstriot 
there  until  Maroh,  1869.  At  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement he  was  by  consecutive  elections  the  old- 
est member  of  the  House.  On  the  secession  of 
General  Orant  to  tho  Presidency  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  but  resigned  to  acoopt  tho 
post  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France.  He 
was  serving  in  thin  oaoaolty  when  tho  Franoo- 
PniMlau  war  broko  out.  and  though  all  the  other 
foreign  Ministers  loft  Paris  whon  the  alcge  bogan, 
he  remained  there,  believing  it  his  duty  to  pro- 
tact  tho  11?«m  and  property  of  din  countrymen  in 


the  city  as  far  as  he  possibly  could.  His  firmness 
in  protecting  some  unfortunate  Germans  who 
had  been  unable  to  get  away  from  the  city,  won 
for  him  the  admiration  of  all  governments.  Mr. 
Wasbburne  is  now  a  resident  of  Chioago. 

GENEBAL  ALVAN  C.  GILLEM. 

Mouno,  Mo 

Give  brief  sketch  of  General  Gillem,  who  captured 
John  Morgan.  A.  Hpbbs. 

Answer.—  Aryan  C.  Gillem  was  a  native  of 
Tennessee.  He  was  educated  at  West  Point, 
where  he  graduated  in  1851.  He  held  a  first 
lieutenant's  commission  at  the  time  the  rebellion 
broke  out.  Jan.  19,  1862,  he  received  the  rank 
of  brevet  major  for  gallant  services  at  the  battle 
of  Mill  Springs,  Ky.  He  was  with  Stoneman  in 
his  raid  into  Virginia  in  December,  1864.  Dec 
13  he  attacked  General  Duke  at  Kingsport, 
capturing  300  prisoners  and  several  supply 
trains.  Dec.  16  he  came  no  with  the  Confederate 
force  of  cavalry  under  General  Vaughan  at 
Marion.  He  attacked  the  force  in  the  rear  and 
pursued  to  Wythevi II i,  capturing  200  prisoners, 
with  guns  and  supplies.  For  his  services  in  that 
raid  he  was  breveted  lieutenant  colonel,  and  in 
March,  1 865,  received  the  honors  of  colonel  and 
brigadier  general  by  brevet,  and  in  the  following 
month  that  of  major  general  for  his  gallantry  in 
the  action  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  He  was  made 
colonel  of  United  States  infantry  in  1866.  and 
was  transferred  to  the  cavalry  in  1870.  General 
Gillem  died  Dec.  2.  1875. 

WESTMINSTEB  PALACE. 

  Logan,  Kan. 

When  was  the  building  in  which  the  British  Parlia- 
ment meets  built,  and  what  are  it6  dimensions?  Give 
description,  etc.  A.  Phabo. 

Answer.—  The  old  houses  of  Parliament  were 
burned  to  the  ground  in  1834.  The  new  build- 
ing was  erected  on  the  same  site  as  the  old,  but 
on  a  much  grander  scale.  Sir  Charles  Barry  was 
the  architect,  and  work  was  begun  on  the  struct- 
ure in  1840.  The  building  is  known  as  West- 
minster Palace,  and  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent buildings  in  England.  Its  entire  oost  was 
about  $8,000,000.  It  is  900  feet  in  length  by 
300  feet  in  width.  It  was  built  of  limestone 
taken  from  the  quarries  of  Yorkshire,  and  was 
very  beautifully  ornamented  with  many  fine  fig- 
ures and  carvings.  Unfortunately,  the  stone 
used  proved  to  be  very  easily  Injured  bv  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  fine  effect  of 
the  ornamental  figures  has  alreadv  been  much 
marred  by  their  decay.  The  principal  rooms  of 
Westminster  Palace  are  the  House  of  Lords  aud 
the  House  of  Commons,  whioh  occupy  tho  cen- 
ter of  the  building,  and  run  on  the  Una 
of  its  greatest  length.  Thoy  are  sepa- 
rated bv  an  octagon  hall  with  ;» 
diamotor  of  70  feet  From  this  hall  one  oor- 
rldor  runs  north  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
another  south  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  100  feet  long,  45  feot  wide, 
and  45  feet  high.  This  room  is  profusely  gilded 
and  ornamonted  with  a  series  of  frcscoos.  In 
nlobes  botween  the  windows  are  oighteou  statues 
of  barons  who  signed  tho  Magna  Charts.  In  thii 
room  Is  tho  gorgeously  gilt  .Hid  canopied  th  rone 
on  which  the  Uuoen  sits  when  slid  opens  Pari  la- 
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ment  In  the  center  is  the  woolsack  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain— a  large,  square  bag  of 
wool,  covered  with  red  cloth,  used  as  a  seat, 
though  without  back  or  arms.  The  House  of 
Commons  Is  the  same  Height  and  width  as  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  not  so  long,  and  It  Is  not 
so  gaudily  decorated,  though  of  very  handsome 
finish.  At  the  north  end  is  the  Speaker's  chair, 
and  there  are  galleries  along  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  room.  Besides  these  two  rooms 
there  are  a  number  of  others  in  the  build- 
ing. The  entrance  to  the  octagon  hall  is  by 
a  passage  known  as  St  Stephen's  Hall,  whioh 
communicates  by  flights  of  steps  with  an  en- 
trance in  the  east  front,  and  also  with  West- 
minster Hall,  a  much  older  building,  on  the 
north.  At  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
building  is  the  state  entrance  of  the  Queen,  which 
communicates  directly  with  what  are  known  as 
the  royal  apartments,  the  Queen's  robing- room, 
the  guard-room,  etc.  The  libraries  and  commit- 
tee-rooms are  on  the  river  front  of  the  building. 
The  palace  is  surmounted  in  the  center,  above 
the  octagon  hall,  with  a  tower  300  feet  high. 
There  are  also  two  other  lofty  towers  on  the 
building— at  the  southwest  corner,  the  Victoria 
tower,  346  feet  high;  at  the  northwest,  the  clock 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  belfry  spire  320  feet 
high.  Thia  clock  has  four  faces,  each  30  feet  in 
diameter,  and  it  strikes  the  hour  on  a  bell  weigh- 
in*  nine  tons,  called  "Big  Ben." 

THE  DEEAM  OF  FOURIER 
~  ,       .    .  TOMAH,  WiS. 

Describe  what  is  known  among  economists  as  "the 
dream  of  Fourier."  fl.  C.  Wood. 

Answer.—  The  social  system  devised  by  Fourier 
differs  materially  from  other  systems  of  com- 
munism, inasmuch  as  it  claimed  to  be  based  on 
natural  laws  and  capable  of  being  carried  out  on 
mathematical  principles.  Fourier  regarded  the 
human  race  as  still  in  its  infantile  stage,  and 
what  is  known  as  civilization,  with  its  attendant 
greedy  wealth  and  oppressed  poverty,  its  idle 
luxury  and  overburdened  toil,  its  ignorance, 
crime,  disease,  and  general  class  hatred,  as  an 
utterly  false  and  unnatural  condition.  The  vol- 
untary association  of  men,  he  believed,  would  be 
the  only  source  of  general  prosperity,  honesty, 
health,  peace,  and  universal  happiness.  Consid- 
ering attractions  and  repulsions  the  governing 
forces  of  all  nature,  created  by  God  for  the  hap- 
piness of  His  creatures,  he  believed  that  all  the 
aptitudes  and  inclinations  of  men,  if  allowed  free 
scoDe,  would  infallibly  bring  about  the  highest 
conditions  and  greatest  happiness.  Seeing  that 
all  things,  from  suns  and  planets  to  atoms, 
range  themselves  in  groups,  according  to  certain 
fixed  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  his  study 
was  to  discover  the  kind  of  human  society  that 
must  eventually  form  itself  in  obedience  to  those 
laws.  This  he  thought  he  found  in  what  he  called 
the  pnalanstery,  which  he  planned  to  consist 
of  400  families,  or  1,800  persons,  as  in  this  num- 
ber he  thought  the  wbole  circle  of  human  capaci- 
ties eould  be  included.  These  should  live  in  one 
immense  edifice  in  the  center  of  a  large  and 
highly  cultivated  domain,  and  furnished  with 
workshops,  studios,  and  all  the  appliances  of  in- 


dustry and  art,  as  well  as  all  the  sources  of 
amusement  and  pleasure.  When  the  earth  is  cov- 
ered with  these  palaces  of  attractive  industry, 
the  associations  will  also  unite  in  groups  under  a 
unitary  government.  There  will  be  one 
universal  language  and  one  supreme  gov- 
ernment, and  the  only  armies  will  be  the 
great  industrial  armies,  which  will  drain  swamps, 
irrigate  deserts,  plant  forests,  and  effect  the 
amelioration  of  climates.  The  system  of  Fourier 
does  not  propose  to  destroy,  but  rather  to  pre- 
serve, property,  position,  and  hereditary  rights, 
nor  does  it  war  directly  with  morals  or  religion. 
The  property  of  the  association  is  to  be  held  in 
shares,  and  the  whole  property  of  the  industrial 
and  artistic  groups  is  to  be  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  of  which  five  parts  are  to  be  due  to  labor, 
four  to  capital,  and  three  to  talent  The  apart- 
ments are  to  be  of  various  prices,  and  the  styles 
of  living  to  vary  in  luxury  and  cost, 
but  the  poorest  person  in  the  associa- 
tion is  not  only  to  be  secure  of 
comfort,  but  his  minimum  of  enjoyment  will  be 
greater  than  the  present  social  arrangements  can 
give  the  princes  and  millionaires,  while  these 
will  have  opened  to  them  pleasures  of  which  they 
can  now  scarcely  have  a  conception.  The  econo- 
mies of  the  large  scale  in  the  phalanstery  reduce 
by  two-thirds  the  expenses  of  living,  while  an 
attractive  and  scientific  industry  would  quadru- 
ple the  products  of  civilization.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  —a  few  in  France  and  more  in 
America— to  carry  the  scheme  of  Fourier  into 
practical  realization:  these,  however,  have  al- 
wavs  been  on  a  small  scale,  with  inadequate 
means,  and  have  resulted  in  failure.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  system,  therefore,  these 
failures  do  not  prove  it  wholly  impracticable.  It 
still  remains  to  be  shown  whether,  under  favor- 
ing circumstances,  human  nature  might  not  carry 
out  successfully  this  social  system,  widely  as  tt 
differs  from  accustomed  social  conditions. 

THE  SINKING  OF  THE  TECUMSEH. 

Bio  Spring,  Neb. 
Give  an  account  of  the  sinking  of  one  of  the  boats 
of  Farragut's  fleet  near  Fort  Morean.  Ala.,  in  1864. 

Charles  Harbison. 

Answer. —  This  accident  occurred  during  the 
attack  made  by  Admiral  Farragut  on  the  defenses 
of  Mobile,  Aug.  5,  1864.  Farragut  had  been 
blockading  this  port  with  his  squadron  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  had  been  unwill- 
ing to  make  any  attack  noon  the  forts,  because 
he  had  nothing  but  wooden  vessels.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  July  four  monitors  were  sent  to  him, 
the  Tecumseh,  Winnebago,  Manhattan,  and 
Chickasaw,  and  Immediate  preparations  were 
made  to  attempt  the  entry  of  the  bay.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  Aug.  5  the  fleet,  headed  by  th« 
Tecumseh,  moved  up  the  bay.  At  about  7 
o'clock,  when  the  head  of  the  column  came 
abreast  of  the  fort,  the  latter  opened  fire,  and 
the  action  soon  became  general.  The  Tecumseh 
had  fired  two  guns,  and  had  loaded  and  was 
about  to  fire  again,  when  a  large  torpedo  ex- 
ploded under  her,  blowing  an  enormous  hole  in 
her  bottom,  just  under  the  turrets.  She  lurched 
from  side  to  side,  careened  violently  over,  and 
went  down  head  foremost.    An  incident  is  told 
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Of  ber  brave  commander.  Captain  Craven,  tbat 
should  always  be  linked  with  his  name,  as  Sid- 
ney's is  with  the  cup  of  oold  water.  At  the  in- 
stant of  tne  explosion  the  pilot  and  he  instinct- 
ively made  for  the  narrow  opening  leading  to 
the  turret  below.  Craven  drew  back.  "After 
yon,  pilot,"  he  said.  There  was  no  afterward  for 
him :  the  pilot  was  saved,  bat  he  went  down  with 
his  ship.  Captain  Jonett,  of  the  Metacomct,  on 
teeing  the  Tecumseh  go  down,  instantly  sent  a 
boat  to  the  rescue  of  her  crew,  in  charge  of  En- 
sign Nields,  an  officer  of  the  volunteer  navy.  The 
boat  pulled  toward  the  wreck,  and  succeeded  in 
saving  the  pilot  and  nine  of  the  ship's  company. 
Two  officers  and  five  men  had  also  escaped  in 
one  of  the  Tecumseh's  boats,  which  was  towing 
alongside,  and  four  swam  to  the  fort,  where  they 
were  made  prisoners;  thus  from  over  one  hun- 
dred men  on  the  wrecked  ship  twenty-one  were 
saved. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO. 

Catam>a,  Neb. 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez. 

Blanche  Collinchb. 

Answer.— Hernan  Cortez  had  been  one  of  the 
most  able  lieutenants  in  the  expedition  of  Diego 
Velasquez  against  Cuba  in  1511.  In  1518,  there- 
fore, Velasquez,  who  had  been  installed  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  conquered  island,  intrusted  to  him 
an  expedition  against  Mexioo.  No  sooner  had 
the  commission  been  granted,  however,  than 
Velasquez  wished  to  revoke  it,  fearing  that  the 
dashing  lieutenant  would  claim  all  the  glory  of 
the  enterprise,  but  Cortes  retained  his  command 
in  defiance  of  the  governor.  Probably  so  great  a 
task  was  never  undertaken  with  so  little  thought 
given  to  its  possible  great  difficulties.  The  entire 
force  with  which  Cortez  undertook  the  conquest 
of  the  then  great  and  powerful  empire  of  Mexico 
consisted  of  less  than  700  men,  of  whom  thirteen 
only  were  musketeers,  with  but  ten  field- 
piece*  and  two  or  three  smaller  cannon.  Early 
in  1519  the  Spaniards  reached  tne  Mexi- 
can shores.  Sailing  up  the  river  Tabasco, 
Cortez  captured  the  town  of  that  name,  the 
Indians  there  being  much  impressed  by  the 
prowess  of  the  Spaniards.  Thence  the  invaders 
went  to  the  coast  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa.  where 
Cortez  was  visited  by  a  deputation  of  Mexican 
ohiefs,  who  brought  him  many  gifts  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  object  of  these  was  to  Induce  the  in- 
vaders to  leave  the  country,  but  they  only  in- 
flamed the  cunidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  made 
them  more  desirous  of  penetrating  into  the  in- 
terior. Montezuma  was  then  Emperor,  ruling  all 
Mexico  with  nearly  absolute  sway.  Cortez  de- 
clared his  intention  of  visiting  the  Emperor  in 
hfa  capital.  Montezuma  sent  to  him  rich  pres- 
ents, but  forbade  bin  coming  to  the  Emperor's 
city.  This  opposition  but  whetted  the  deter- 
mined purpose  of  Cortez.  Founding  a  settlemeut 
on  tne  coast,  winch  ho  called  Vera  Cms,  and 
burning  his  nblps  so  that  his  men  could  not  re- 
turn and  must  conquer  or  perish,  with  a  force 
rednood  to  400  white  ni*n  on  foot  and  fifteen 
horse,  and  a  few  thousand  Indians  who, 
became  of  disaffection  toward  Monte- 
snma.     had     joined      him— he     set  forth 


on  his  daring  attempt  to  conquer 
the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Mexico.  Overcom- 
ing the  Tlascalas,  a  brave  people,  who  became 
his  allies,  and  taking  fearful  vengeance  on  tho 
city  of  Cholula,  where,  by  Montezuma's  orders, 
a  treacherous  attempt  was  made  to  massacre  his 
troops.  Cortes,  on  Nov.  8,  1519,  reached  the 
City  of  Mexico  with  bis  little  band,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  pomp  by  the  Emperor  in  per- 
son. The  Spaniards  were  regarded  as  those  de- 
scendants of  the  sun  who,  according  to  an  anoient 
prophecy,  were  to  come  from  the  East  and  sub- 
vert the  Azteo  Empire,  and  this  tradition  was 
worth  many  soldiers  to  Cortez.  But  while  he 
was  at  the  capital,  one  of  Montezuma's  generals 
attacked  the  little  colony  which  he  had  left  be- 
hind at  Vera  Cruz,  and  killed  several  of  their 
number.  Returning  to  the  City  of  Mexico  this 
general  made  known  the  fact  tbat  the  boasted 
children  of  the  sun  were  but  mortals,  ana  would 
have  caused  the  prompt  annihilation  of  the 
Spaniards  but  for  the  decisive  aotion  of  their 
leader.  Cortez  immediately  seized  Montezuma 
himself  and  conveyed  him  to  the  Spanish 
camp,  where,  by  threats,  he  was  forced  to  give 
up  the  offending  general  and  three  other  ohiefs, 
and  these  Cortez  caused  to  be  burned  alive  in 
front  of  the  palace.  Soon  after  Montezuma,  who 
had  been  put  in  irons,  made  a  formal  cession  of 
his  empire  to  Spain,  and  paid  over  to  Cortez 
100,000  ducats  in  gold.  The  supreme  daring  of 
Cortez's  action  is  amazing  when  we  remember 
that  the  City  of  Mexico  at  the  time  contained  a 
population  estimated  at  300,000.  Meanwhile 
Velasquez,  enraged  at  the  report  of  Cortez's  au- 
dacity and  success,  sent  a  force  of  1.000  men, 
well  provided  with  artillery,  to  seize  him  and 
bring  him  back  a  prisoner  to  Cuba.  Corcez,  hear- 
ing of  the  landing  of  this  army  on  the  Mexican 
coast,  left  200  men  in  the  capital— haying  with 
unparalleled  audacity  recommended  them  to  the 
care  of  Montezuma  as  a  vassal  of  the  King  of 
Spain— and  taking  seventy  men  with  him,  was 
joined  by  150  whom  be  had  left  at  Cholula.  and 
surprised  and  captured  the  force  sent  against 
him  and  secured  their  allegiance.  But  in  his  ab- 
sence the  Mexicans  in  the  city  had  risen  and 
overpowered  the  Spaniards.  Dunn*  the  disturb- 
ance Montezuma,  who  was  still  held  a 
prisoner,  on  appearing  on  a  terrace  to  address 
his  subjects,  was  wounded  with  a  stone  so  that 
he  died  in  a  few  days.  Cortez  attempted  to  re- 
enter the  city,  but  was  kept  out  by  the  enraged 
people.  The  Spaniards  escaped  as  best  they 
oould,  many  of  their  number  being  killed,  but 
after  recruiting  and  reorganizing  his  troops  and 
adding  to  thorn  a  large  force  of  Indians,  Cortes 
subdued  all  the  neighboring  provinces  and  then 
besieged  Mexico.  The  country  made  a  gallant 
defence  for  four  months,  but  surrendered  Aug. 
13.  1521.  after  nearly  five-sixths  of  its  popu- 
lation had  porlBhed  by  famine.  The  buildings 
had  been  shattered  bv  the  fire  of  the  artillery, 
and  the  city  is  detorlbed  as  appearing,  when  the 
Spaniards  entered  it,  "like  some  huge  church- 
yard with  the  corpses  disinterred  and  the  tomb- 
stones scattered  about."  Cortea  was  now 
(leclarnd  Oovornor  and  Cantain  Qoneral  of  the 
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oountry.  He  immediately  caused  Guatimozin, 
the  new  Emperor,  to  be  executed  with  great 
cmelty,  and  many  officers  suffered  a  like  fate. 
The  unhappy  Mexicans  made  several  attempts  at 
revolt,  but  these  were  all  crushed  by  the  superior 
power  of  European  arms. 

magnetism  and  electricity. 

Book  Island,  111. 
1.  Who  discovered  the  identity  of  magnetism  and 
electricity?  2.  Who  first  developed  and  applied  the 
electro-magnetic  agency  to  the  telegraph? 

A.  Anderson. 

Answer.—  1.  It  is  usually  true  that  great  discov- 
eries are  Dot  achieved  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees; 
and  not  often  by  one  person  only,  but  by  several 
persons,  all  working  in  the  same  line.  Long  be- 
fore the  existence  of  the  electrical  force  was 
known  it  was  noticed  that  discharges  of 
lightning  frequently  gave  polarity  to  bars  of 
steel,  and  in  some  cases  reversed  the  mariner's 
compass.  When,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
scientists  first  began  making  tentative  experi- 
ments in  electricity,  the  analogy  between  the 
phenomena  observed  and  those  of  magnetism 
attracted  attention.  Dr.  Franklin  was  one  of  the 
first  to  suggest  that  the  forces  might  be  identical, 
bat  his  experiments,  undertaken  to  test  his  theory, 
were  not  successful.  In  1819,  Professor  Oersted, 
a  Danish  chemist,  discovered  the  power  which 
the  electric  current  has  of  deflecting  a  magnet- 
ized needle.  Not  long  after  this,  Arago  discov- 
ered that  a  steel  rod,  placed  across  a  wire  carry- 
ing a  current,  was  magnetized.  Ampere  imme- 
diately substituted  a  helix  for  a  straight  wire, 
and  in  1825  Sturgeon  used  soft  iron  in  the  place 
of  steel,  and  the  electro-magnet  was  born.  By 
these  means  the  conversion  of  electricity  into 
magnetism  was  shown,  but  it  was  not  known 
that  magnetism  could  be  converted  into  elec- 
tricity. Faraday,  in  1831,  was  the  first  to  de- 
monstrate that  this  also  could  be  done,  and  that 
the  two  forces  were  one  and  the  same.  2.  The 
electric  telegraph  may  also  be  said  to  be  not  the 
invention  of  one  man.  but  of  many.  Experi- 
menters in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States  were  testing  the  possibility  of 
transmitting  messages  by  the  aid  of  electricity, 
for  some  years  before  Professor  Morse  achieved 
his  great  triumph  in  the  invention  of  the  most 
simple  and  practical  method.  The  electro-mag- 
net has  always  had  a  part  in  telegraphic  work. 
In  faot,  the  discovery  of  electro-magnetism  by 
Oersted  led  immediately  to  experimental  teleg- 
raphy. The  Morse  apparatus  uses  an  electrio 
battery  to  supply  the  power  for  sending  the  mes- 
sage, and  the  electro- magnet  to  receive  and  reg- 
ister it. 

PRIVATE  LITE  OP  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

Savannah,  Mo. 
To  whom  was  the  famous  Charles  James  Fox  mar- 
ried, or  was  he  married  at  all?  If  go,  had  he  any 
children?  Where  was  his  wife  buried,  and  to  whom 
did  he  leave  his  large  fortune? 

An  Old  Subscribes. 
Answer. — Charles  James  Fox  was  married 
about  1795  or  1797— the  date  is  variously  given 
— to  Mrs.  Armltstead.  a  lady  who  had  lived  with 
aim  as  his  wife  without  the  formality  of  a  cere- 
mony for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  this  date. 
The  wide  difference  between  the  public  opinion 
oencerning    such  connexions    in  those  times 


and  in  ours  is  shown  by  the  respectful  reference 
to  this  lady  in  letters  of  contemporaries  and 
friends  of  Fox.  She  is  described  as  a  woman  of 
great  beauty,  and  possessed  of  very  brilliant 
mental  endowments,  and  of  great  amiability  of 
character.  Fox  was  from  the  first  devotedly  at- 
tached to  her,  and  always  refers  to  her  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  respect.  They  had  no 
legitimate  children.  A  natural  son,  born  in  the 
first  year  of  their  connection,  was  a  handsome, 
bright  boy.  though  deaf  and  dumb  from  biith. 
This  child  died  in  his  15th  year.  Mrs.  Fox  out- 
lived her  husband  some  years.  We  do  not  find 
her  place  of  burial  mentioned.  The  remains  of 
Fox  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Charles 
James  Fox  was  not  a  rich  man.  He  never  in- 
herited the  large  fortune  left  by  his  father,  as 
this  passed  to  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  who 
became  known  as  Henry,  Lord  Holland,  the  third 
of  that  title.  Fox  was  devotedly  attached 
to  his  nephew,  and  trained  him  for  public  Ufa 
He  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  held  several  important  government 
offices.  Charles  James  Fox  was,  as  is  well  known, 
passionately  addicted  to  gaming  for  many  years 
of  his  life.  In  this  way  he  squandered  all  of  his 
own  portion  of  the  family  inheritance,  and  more 
—-the  elder  Lord  Holland  at  one  time  advancing 
£70,000  to  pay  his  son's  losses  in  gambling. 
Fox  never  secured  any  pecuniary  advantages 
through  his  political  prominence,  for,  except  for 
his  passion  for  play,  he  was  the  soul  of  integrity 
and  honor.  But  through  this  habit  he  was  al- 
ways in  debt.  In  1793  his  private  friends  raised 
a  fund  for  him  and  paid  off  all  his  debts,  and  set- 
tled an  annuity  of  £3,000  upon  him.  From  that 
time  he  never  touched  a  card.  It  may  be  said  of 
Fox  that  his  faults  were  those  of  his  education 
and  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  while  his 
virtues  belonged  to  all  humanity  and  all  time. 
Probably  no  man  ever  lived  whose  character  was 
more  wholly  free  from  any  taint  of  malevolence, 
vanity,  or  falsehood.  The  union  of  his  marvel- 
ous intellectual  power  with  this  exceptional 
sweetness  of  disposition  gave  his  charaoter  a 
charm  that  even  his  bitterest  political  enemies 
could  not  resist,  while  his  friends  almost  idolized 
him. 

FORTY -SIXTH  OfflO  INFANTRY. 

Ringgold,  Neb. 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  Forty-sixtn  Ohio  Infantry. 

Jos.  Zoos. 

Answer.— The  Forty-sixth  Ohio  was  recruited 
at  Worthlngton,  Aranklin  County.  Ohio,  and  wac 
organized  Oct.  16.  1861.  It  left  Camp  Chas« 
Feb.  18,  1862,  and  reported  at  Paducah,  Ky., 
Feb.  22,  and  was  attached  to  General  Sherman's 
division.  it  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  al 
Shiloh,  and  lost  there  280  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  fifteen  captured.  In  took  part  in 
the  subsequent  attack  upon  Corinth,  and  during 
the  following  summer  and  autumn  was  mainly 
employed  in  garrisoning  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad,  and  during  th« 
winter  In  raiding  and  scouting  throuet 
Northern  Mississippi.  In  June,  1863,  the  regi- 
ment was  transported  to  Vicksburg  and  took  par 
in  the  siege  there,  and  immediately  after  the  sur- 
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render  marched  with  General  Sherman  to  attack 
Jackson.  In  September  the  regiment  was  sent  to 
the  relief  of  Chattanooga,  arriving  there  just  In 
time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge, 
where  it  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded. 
After  this  battle,  it  was  sent  to  Knoxville,  and 
after  the  siege  of  that  place  was  raised,  it  went  to 
Scottsboro,  Ala.,  for  winter  quarters.  In  March. 
1864,  the  regiment  re-enlisted  as  veterans  and 
was  granted  a  furlough  of  thirty-eight  days.  Im- 
mediately on  its  return  to  oamp,  it  was  again 
sent  to  the  front.  It  took  part  in  the  engagements 
of  Resaoa,  Dallas.  New  Hope  Church,  Eenesaw 
Mountain,  and  in  the  fight  before  Atlanta,  and 
was  with  Sherman  in  his  "March  to  the  Sea." 
After  Johnston's  surrender,  it  went  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  O,  took  part  in  the  grand  review,  tnen 
went  to  Louisville,  Ky„  where  It  was  mustered 
oat  July  22,  1865.  During  its  service  the  regi- 
ment lost  725  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  pris- 
oners. 

THE  M'COOX.  FAMILY. 

Mabion,  Ean. 
Tell  us  something   about  the  McCook  family  of 
Ohio ;  how  many  of  :them  were  in  the  war.  and  when  and 
where  were  any  killed?  F.  Lewis. 

Answer.— The  McCook  family  is  said  to  have 
contributed  sixteen  of  its  members  to  the  Union 
army  during  the  war.  Among  these  were  Judge 
Daniel  McCook,  of  Columbiana  County.  Ohio,  and 
his  eight  sons.  The  Judge  was  himself  too  old  to 
be  regularly  enrolled  in  the  service,  but  was 
allowed  to  accompany  the  Forty-fifth  Mounted 
Infantry  as  a  volunteer.  He  fell  on  the  battle  field, 
ana  three  of  his  sons  also— Charles  Morris, 
General  Robert  Latimer,  and  General  Daniel 
McCook.  Charles  Morris  McCook  was  a  pri- 
vate in  Company  F.  Second  Ohio  Vol- 
unteers, and  was  killed  at  the  first  battle  of 
Ball  Run.  Robert  L.  McCook  was  a  lawyer  in 
Cincinnati  when  the  war  broke  out.  Through  his 
great  influence  with  the  Germans  he  aided  in  re- 
cruiting the  first  regiment  of  that  nationality 
raised  there— which  was  known  as  the  Ninth 
Ohio— and  was  made  its  colonel.  He  served 
first  in  West  Virginia,  and  subsequently 
in  Kentucky,  and  was  made  a  briga- 
dier general  of  volunteers  March  21,  1862. 
He  commanded  a  division  of  Thomas'  corps  in 
Buell's  army.  In  July  he  was  too  ill  to  accom- 
pany his  division  on  its  march,  but  when  being 
conveyed  by  a  company  of  soldiers  after  the 
army,  be  was  on  Aug.  5  attacked  by  a  band  of 
guerrillas.  They  fired  upon  the  ambulance,  mor- 
tally wounding  General  McCook,  so  that  he  died 
on  the  following  day.  In  September.  1863, 
Colonel  Da Di. 'I  McCook,  in  command  of  theFlftv- 
•econd  Ohio,  passed  the  house  near  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  of  tde  man  who  had  Rhot  his  brother.  He 
sent  a  detachment  of  soldiers  with  instructions  to 
burn  and  destroy  the  property,  and  cut  down  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  wliich  was  accordingly  done, 
nothing  being  l<-n.  on  the  place  but  a  small  negro 
oabin.  Daniel  McCook  was  a  lawyer  in  Kansas 
City  before  the  war.  The  first  year  of  the  war  ho 
served  on  his  brother  Alexander's  staff.  In  1862 
he  raised  the  Fiftv-secoiid  Ohio,  and  was  put  in 
oommand  of  It  Ho  served  at  PerryTllle,  Stone 
River,  Chattanooga,  and  In  the  Atlanta  campaign. 


July  16,  1864.  he  was  breveted  brigadier  general 
tor  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  but  died  the  following  day  from  se- 
vere wounds  received  in  that  battle.  Judge  Mc- 
Cook, the  father  of  these  officers,  died  July  21, 
1863,  of  wounds  received  in  the  fight  with 
Morgan's  raiders  at  Buffing  ton  Island,  Ohio, 
two  days  previous.  General  Alexander  McCook 
was  another  brother  of  this  family.  He  was 
educated  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in 
1852.  He  served  with  credit  in  the  Indian  wars, 
and  when  the  war  broke  out  was  made  colonel  of 
the  First  Ohio  Regiment  In  December,  1861, 
he  was  made  a  brigadier  general,  and  in  July, 
1862,  was  commissioned  a  major  general  of 
volunteers.  He  was  a  man  of  great  personal 
bravery,  but  was  not  an  able  commander.  He 
brought  on  the  battle  of  Perryville  against  the 
express  orders  of  General  Buell.  His  line  was 
broken  at  Stone  River,  and  again  at  Chicka»au*a. 
Oct  6,  1863,  he  was  relieved  from  the  command 
of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  and  was  not  again  during 
the  war  placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility. 
None  of  the  McCook  family  manifested  any  brill- 
iant military  ability,  but  all  were  brave,  honorable 
men,  and  hard  fighters.  Another  brother  of  this 
family,  George  W.  McCook,  who  was  a  prominent 
Democratic  politician  of  Ohio  at  the  time  the 
war  broke  out,  was  placed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  charge  of  the  organization  of  the 
troops,  and  subsequently  served  as  a  staff  officer 
for  a  limited  time.  All  the  McCooks  were  Demo- 
crats, but  were  unswerving  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  Union.  Anson  G.  McCook  was  a  son  of  one 
of  these  McCook  brothers.  He  raised  the  first 
company  of  volunteers  in  Eastern  Ohio  in  1861. 
When  his  regiment  of  three  months'  men  re-en- 
listed for  three  years,  he  went  with  it  as  major, 
and  later  became  coloneL  He  was  mustered  out 
witn  the  regiment  in  the  fall  of  1864,  and  a  few 
months  later  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
Nineteenth  Ohio  Infantry.  In  the  summer  of 
1865  he  was  breveted  brigadier  general.  Ed- 
ward M.  McCook,  another  nephew,  was  educated 
at  West  Point,  and  was  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  served  with  oredit 
at  Shiloh,  Perryville.  Chlckamauga,  and  else- 
where, and  by  March,  1865,  had  won  a  brevet 
brigadier  generalship. 

THE  DARK  AOES. 

Chioaoo. 

Tell  us  something  about  the  dark  ages,  why  so 
oslled,  and  what  dates  were  included  in  the  term, 
with  authorities  concerning  the  history,  etc. 

L.  M.  P. 

^nstoer.— The  Dark  Ages  is  a  name  often  ap- 
plied by  historians  to  the  Middle  Ages,  a  term 
comprising  about  1,000  years,  from  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  oentury  to  the  in- 
vention of  printing  in  the  fifteenth.  The  period 
is  oalled  "dark"  because  of  the  gonerally  de- 
praved state  of  European  sooloty  at  this  time,  the 
Bubservloncy  of  men's  minds  to  priostlv  domina- 
tion, and  the  general  Indifference  to  learning. 
Thn  admirable  otvllisatton  that  Rome  had  de- 
veloped and  fostered  was  swept  out  of  existence 
by  the  barbarous  invaders  from  ffortbi'rn  Europe, 
ana  tnere  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  half  of  the 
medieval  era,  at  least,  from  the  year  500  to  1000. 
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wu  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  ruffianly  epochs 
In  history-  The  principal  characteristics  of  the 
middle  ages  were  the  feudal  system  and  the 
papal  power.  By  the  first  the  common  people 
were  ground  into  a  condition  of  almost  nopeless 
slavery,  by  the  second  the  evolution  of  just  and 
equitable  governments  by  the  ruling  classes  was 
rendered  impossible  through  the  intrusion  of  the 
pontifical  authority  into  civil  affairs.  Learning  did 
not  wholly  perish,  but  it  betook  itself  to  the 
seclusion  of  the  cloisters.  The  monasteries  were 
the  resort  of  many  earnest  scholars,  and  there 
were  prepared  the  writings  of  historians,  meta- 
physicians, and  theologians.  But  during  this 
time  man  lived,  as  the  historian  Symonds  says, 
••enveloped  in  a  cowl."  The  study  of  nature  was 
not  only  ignored  but  barred,  save  only  as  it  min- 
istered in  the  forms  of  alchemy  and  astrology  to 
the  one  cardinal  medieval  virtue— credulity. 
Btill  the  period  saw  many  great  characters  and 
events  fraught  with  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  advancement  of  the  race.  "V\  e  have  not  space 
to  give  even  a  synopsis  of  this  long  period,  but 
would  advise  any  one  who  desires  to  get  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  medieval  era  to 
read  Hallam's  "Europe  Daring  the  Middle 
Ages." 

ISOTHERMAL  LINES. 

Chicago. 

Tell  us  something  about  isothermal  lines.  Do  these 
lines  change  their  latitude?  What  line  touches 
Northern  Minnesota  and  Lake  Superior?  Why  is  it 
so  much  colder  in  North  America  than  in  Europe  in 
the  same  latitude?  A.  R.  Williams. 

Answer. — Isothermal  lineB  are  lines  laid  down 
on  the  map  to  connect  places  of  the  same  mean 
temperature.  Baron  von  Humboldt  was  the  first 
to  put  these  systems  of  lines  on  maps  in  1817. 
If  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  uniform,  if  there 
were  no  great  inequalities  of  land  and  water 
upon  it  to  modify  the  temperature,  it  is  plain  that 
the  isothermal  lines  would  agree  exactly  with  the 
parallels  of  latitude.  But  since  there  are  so 
many  causes  that  affect  olimate  in  the  formation 
of  the  earth's  surface,  these  lines  do  not  at  all 
correspond  to  those  of  latitude.  In  the  iso- 
thermal lines,  as  given  on  the  map,  the  local  in- 
fluences of  elevation  of  land  are  eliminated 
and  the  temperatures  reduced  to  what  they  would 
be  were  all  places  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 
These  lines  are  named  according  to  the 
mean  temperature  which  they  indicate,  ac- 
cording to  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  as  the 
line  of  50  degrees,  the  line  of  60  degrees,  eta  The 
isothermal  line  of  Northern  Minnesota  is 
40  degrees.  The  isothermal  lines  are  not  paral- 
lel with  each  other  but  show  great  deviations  of 
curve  that  seem  to  indicate  two  northern  and 
two  southern  poles,  or  centers,  of  greatest  cold. 
These  curvatures  are  greatest  in  the  extra-tropi- 
cal parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  nor- 
thern centers  of  cold  are  situated  in  the  arctic 
regions,  one  to  the  north  of  Siberia,  nearly  in  the 
meridian  of  Yakutsk,  and  the  other  to  the  north 
of  America,  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  isothermal  lines, 
generally  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  descend  to 
a  lower  latitude  in  the  eastern  part  of  tbe  two 
great  continents,  while  rising  to  a  comparatively 


high  latitude  on  the  western  coast  of  both.  The- 
line  of  50  degrees  Fahrenheit,  for  instanoe, 
which  passes  through  the  north  of  England,  des- 
cends below  the  latitude  of  New  York,  on  the 
east  coast  of  America.  The  great  difference  in 
mean  temperature  between  Western  Europe  and 
the  eastern  part  of  North  America,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed mainly  to  the  tempering  influence  of  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  upon  the  coasts 
of  the  former  country,  and  to  the  southwesterly 
trade  winds  whioh  blow  on  it  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  year. 

THE  TRADE  DOLLAR 

Boynb,  Kan. 

1.  When  was  the  trade  dollar  first  coined,  and  when 
and  how  was  it  brought  under  par?  2.  Did  not  the  Gov- 
ernment formerly  coin  silver  for  individuals?  3.  Why 
is  not  silver  coined  pure?  T.  W.  Cole. 

Answer.—  1.  The  coinage  of  the  trade  dollar  was 
authorized  by  the  act  of  February,  1873,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  -coinage  of  the  standard  dol- 
lar was  discontinued.  This  dollar  was  to  con- 
tain 420  grains  of  silver  nine- tenths  fine,  and 
was  intended  for  the  convenience  of  our  trade 
with  China  and  Japan,  those  countries  having 
silver  coins  of  nearly  the  same  value.  The  law 
authorized  its  coinage  for  individuals,  all  hold- 
ers of  silver  bullion  being  allowed  to  have  the 
same  made  into  dollars  at  the  United  States 
Mint,  at  a  charge  of  l1^  percent,  the  estimated 
cost  of  manufacture.  It  was  also  provided  by  an 
act  passed  the  following  year  that  the  trade 
dollar,  with  other  silver  coins,  should  be  a  legal 
tender  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  $5  in  one 
payment.  The  manufacture  of  this  coin  ore- 
ated  a  new  market  for  silver,  and  very  large 
quantities  of  bullion  were  immediately  used  for 
it.  At  this  time  the  actual  value  of  this  dollar,, 
including  the  charge  for  coinage,  was  a  little 
more  than  $1.04  in  gold.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  object  in  putting  the  coins  in  circulation  in. 
this  ."country,  and  they  were  at  first  largely  ex- 
ported. But  during  the  years  1873-74  an  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  the  supply  of  silver  bullion 
caused  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  to  depre- 
ciate. The  holders  of  bullion  therefore  now 
found  it  more  profitable  to  put  the  trade  dollars 
in  circulation  than  to  export  them.  They  made 
their  appearance  first  in  the  Pacific  States,  where 
the  currency  was  on  a  gold  basis,  because  a  silver 
dollar  was  now  oheaper  than  a  gold  dollar.  Their 
appearance  caused  great  annoyance,  and  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  being  called  to  the  matter,  a 
law  was  passed  July  22,  1876,  declaring  that  the 
trade  dollar  was  no  longer  a  legal  tender,  and 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
limit  the  coinage  according  to  the  export  demand. 
But  during  the  year  1877  the  Increase  in  value 
of  the  paper  currency  caused  the  value  of 
the  trade  dollar  to  become  less  than  that  of  the 
paper  dollar,  and  trade  dollars  began  to  make 
their  appearance,  as  if  by  magic,  all  over  the 
country.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ordered 
the  coinage  of  these  dollars  to  be  discontinued, 
and  none  of  them  have  since  been  manufactured. 
There  were  in  all  35,959.360  of  these  dollars 
coined,  of  which  probably  6.000.000  still  remain 
in  this  oountry.  There  was  a  bill  brought  before 
Congress,  in  the  session  of  1884-85.  authorizing 
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the  Government  to  buy  up  these  troublesome 
coins  and  recoin  them  into  standard  dollars,  but 
owing  to  objection  to  some  of  its  provisions  it 
did  not  pass.  2.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
coinage  act  of  Feb.  21,  1853,  the  Government 
coined  silver  in  any  amount  and  in  any  form  for 
individuals,  and  between  1873  and  1877  it  coined 
the  trade  dollars  for  private  persons.  3.  Silver 
can  not  be  coined  perfectly  pure,  because  it  is  so 
soft  that  the  coins  would  soon  be  much  lessened 
in  value  by  mere  abrasion  or  rubbing.  It  could 
also  be  too  easily  clipped. 

PRINTING  CROCKERY. 

Sabosnt.  D.  T. 
How  was  the  old-fashioned  pink  and  blue  figured 
crockery  printed?  J.  H.  Stanley. 

Answer.— In  the  same  way  that  designs  are 
put  on  crockery  to-day.  The  finest  and  most  ex- 
pensive wares  are  Da:  a  ted  by  hand,  but  the 
cheaper  grades  are  printed  only.  When  the  pot- 
tery is  in  the  state  called  bfsouit  ware— that  is, 
when  it  has  been  whitened  by  baking  but  has  re- 
ceived no  glaze— the  pattern  for  use  upon  it  is 
printed  on  paper  in  enamel  colors,  and  while  the 
printing  is  still  wet  is  applied  to  the  ware:  the 
enamel  ink  is  absorbed  by  the  porous  material, 
and,  after  a  time,  the  paper  ib  washed  off,  leav- 
ing the  pattern  clearly  stamped  upon  the  ware. 
It  is  then  fired,  to  fix  the  color,  dipped  in  glaze, 
then  given  another  firing,  which  converts  the 
glaze  into  a  perfectly  transparent,  glassy  cover- 
ing all  over  the  surface  of  the  pottery.  The 
painted  decorations  on  fine  porcelain  are  not  ap- 
plied on  the  biscuit  ware,  but  on  ware  that  has 
been  glazed  and  fired,  and  is  again  fired  after  the 
design  has  been  painted  on  it. 

THB  ALABAMA.  AWARD 

St.  Peteb,  Minn. 
It  Is  asserted  that  on  account  of  false  claims  for 
damages  at  the  time  the  Alabama  award  was  made  a 
balance  of  five  million  dollars  or  so  is  left  in  the 
Treasury.  Is  tbis  true?  J.  H.  Rhoades. 

Answer.—  The  various  claims  that  had  been 
presented  to  the  United  States  Government  on 
account  of  injuries  or  loss  sustained  through  the 
Confederate  cruisers  were  brought  berore  the 
Geneva  tribunal,  but  that  body  did  not  attempt 
to  canvass  them  or  decide  upon  their  validity.  It 
refused  to  consider  the  claim  put  forward  by  Mr. 
J.  Bancroft  Davis,  in  behalf  of  this  Govern- 
ment for  "indirect  damages,*'  but  all 
claims  for  direct  injuries  were  ac- 
cepted as  legitimate.  Tbe  sum  awarded — 
$15.500,000— was  arrivod  at  by  mutual  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  tri- 
bunal, for  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  what 
part  of  the  just  claims  under  the  award  had  al- 
ready been  formulated.  Among  the  claims 
whloh  were  there  brought  forward  and  received 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  others  were  tboso  of 
certain  insurance  companies  for  "salvage." 
That  is,  insurance  companies  which  bad  paid 
over  to  their  owners  full  insurance  for  vessels  de- 
stroyed by  tbe  cruisers,  asked  to  be  reimbursed  In 
part  for  their  loss,  founding  their  claim  on  tbo 
generally  aocoptod  rule  that  when  underwriters 
have  paia  for  a  burned  house  or  a  wreaked  ship 
anything  that  Is  saved  from  the  ruin  belongs  to 
them.  However,  after  tbe  award  had  bcon  paid 
over  to  the  United  Statos  for  distribution  to  in- 


dividuals our  Court  of  Claims  threw  out  all  the*c 
claims  for  "salvage"  on  the  part  of  insurance 
companies.  There  is  now  quite  a  large  balance 
remaining  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  part  of 
which  is  interest  on  the  award  and  part  is  what 
is  left  of  the  principal.  The  above  circumstance 
is  the  sole  foundation  for  the  story  of  'false 
claims." 

THE  NORTHERN  BOUNDARY  OP  DELAWARE. 

Chicago. 

Why  is  the  northern  boundary  of  Delaware  circular r 

F.  R.  Smith. 

Answer.— The  northern  boundary  line  of  Dela- 
ware is  part  of  a  circle,  drawn  with  a  radius  of 
twelve  miles  around  Newcastle.  When  William 
Penn  received  his  grant  of  land  in  the  territory 
afterward  named  Pennsylvania  the  land  around 
Newcastle  was  already  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  The  charter  which  Charles  IL  gave  to 
Penn  in  1681  stated  that  Pennsylvania  "was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Delaware  Rivet, 
from  twelve  miles  distance  north  of  New  Castle 
town  until  the  three  and  fortieth  degree  of  north 
latitude,"  and  the  southern  boundary  was  to  be 
"a  circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  distance  from 
New  Castle  northward  and  westward,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  northern  lati- 
tude, and  then  by  a  straight  line  westward." 

EIGHTH  WISCONSIN  INFANTRY. 

Hennino,  Minn. 
Oblige  a  soldier  of  that  reeiment  by  giving  a  brie! 
history  of  the  Eighth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 

D.  Pabkeb. 

Answer.—  The  Eighth  Wisconsin  Infantrv— the 
eagle  regiment— was  organized  in  September, 
1861.  Oct  12  it  left  Madison  for  St.  Louis. 
Ten  days  after  its  arrival  in  that  city  orders 
were  received  to  march  to  Pilot  Enob,  and  six 
days  later  the  men  took  part  in  a  sharp  battle 
with  the  forces  under  Jeff  Thompson,  near  Green- 
ville. The  regiment  was  stationed  at.  Pilot  Knob 
for  several  months,  and  in  January,  1862,  was 
sent  to  join  General  Pope's  army  at  New  Madrid. 
It  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Farmington,  thence 
went  to  Booneville,  Miss.,  where  it  was  encamped 
for  some  months,  was  in  the  battles  of  Inka  and 
Corinth,  encamped  at  Grand  Junction,  Tenn,. 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  sprinc  joined 
Grant's  army  in  its  movement  upon  Vicksburg. 
It  was  at.  the  battles  of  Raymond  and  Jackson, 
and  bore  an  honorable  nart  In  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg; alBO  performed  detached  service  dur- 
ing the  siege,  golug  on  foraging  expe- 
ditions up  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi.  After 
the  surrender  tho  regiment  remained  In  the 
vloinity  or  Vioksbura  until  the  closo  of  tho  vear. 
It  took  part  in  Sherman's  Meridian  expedition, 
also  In  the  Red  River  expedition  undor  General 
Mower.  Returning  to  Memphis  the  men  re- 
enhstod  aud  took  their  furlough  ;ind  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  fiold  Joined  General  A.  J.  Smith's  ex- 
pedition into  Mississippi.  After  this  they  wtont 
ovor  Into  Missouri  and  pursued  Price  for  several 
months,  then  returned  to  Nashville  and  took 
part  In  tho  battle  there  Deo.  16.  In  January  the 
regiment  was  Hent  to  Now  Orleans  and  from 
t  lucre  went  to  take  part  in  the  attack  on  Mobile. 
On  the  Hnrrender  of  that  olty  It  was  stationed  at 
various  points  in  Alabama  until  September,  when 
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It  was  mastered  out  and  sent  home.  The  men 
were  paid  off  and  discharged  at  Madison,  Dec.  13. 
The  eagle  was  with  the  regiment  in  all  its  fights, 
and,  when  brought  home,  became  an  object  of 
much  interest  A  full  history  of  this  remarkable 
bird  is  given  in  the  Curiosity  Shop  book  for  1885. 

THE  FORMER  PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION  LAW. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 
What  was  the  law  regarding  the  Presidential  suc- 
cession, passed  in  1792?  M.  G.  Whiting. 

Centerville.  Iowa. 
Give  the  statute  concerning  the  calling  of  an  elec- 
tion in  case  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  Speaker  of 
he  House  should  become  acting  President. 

W.  Clark. 

Answer.— That  part  of  the  law  of  March  1, 
1792,  which  referred  to  the  Presidential  succes- 
sion was  as  follows:  "In  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  Inability  of  both  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  or  if  there  is  none,  then 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
the  time  being,  shall  act  as  President  until  the 
disability  is  removed  or  a  President 
elected.  Whenever  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  both  become 
vacant,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
forthwith  cause  a  notification  thereof  to  be 
made  to  the  executive 'of  every  State,  and  shall 
also  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  at  least 
one  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  each  State. 
This  notification  shall  specify  that  the  electors 
of  a  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  appointed  in  the  several  States 
*  *  •  within  thirty-four  days  preceding  the  first 
Wednesday  in  December  next  ensuing. "  [It  was, 
however,  provided  that  if  the  date  of  notification 
were  less  than  two  months  previous  to  the  first 
Wednesday  in  December,  that  the  date  of  the 
election  should  be  appointed  a  year  from  that 
time.  If  the  term  for  which  the  President  and  Vice 
President  last  in  office  were  elected  did  not  ex- 
pire in  the  next  ensuing  March ;  and  if  this  term 
did  expire  in  the  next  March,  no  election  should 
be  called,  the  acting  President  being  permitted 
to  hold  the  office  until  officers  should  be  chosen 
at  the  next  regular  election.]  Electors  chosen  or 
appointed  on  the  notification  above  described 
were  to  meet  and  give  their  votes  as  in  regular 
elections,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December, 
and  all  the  proceedings  in  transmitting  their 
votes  to  Congress,  the  opening  and  declaring  of 
the  same,  etc.,  were  to  follow  the  law  as  laid 
down  for  regular  elections  The  above  was  super- 
seded by  the  new  Presidential  succession  bill, 
passed  by  the  present  Congress. 

MAKXNO  COBN  STARCH, 

_„  „        „  WausaTJ.  Iowa, 

Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  tell  how  corn  starch  is 
made?  David  Bleem. 

Answer.—  Each  corn  starch  manufactory  has 
special  processes  of  its  own,  but  the  general 
process  is  as  follows:  The  corn  is  first  macerated 
in  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  containing  about 
two  hundred  grains  of  caustic  soda  to  a  gallon  of 
watst.  This  alkali  dissolves  the  gluten,  but 
leaves  the  ataroh  lu  the  grain.  After  standing 
about  twenty-four  hours,  the  alkaline  liquid  is 
drawn  off,  and  the  grain  after  being  well  washed 
is  drained,  and  is  then  ground  into  flour.  A 


fresh  quantity  of  lye  is  added  to  it,  and  it  la 
again  digested  for  twenty-four  hours  or  so,  with 
frequent  stirring  It  is  now  left  for  from  sixty- 
five  to  seventy  hours,  in  which  time  the  dis- 
solved gluten  rises  and  forms  a  yellowish 
stratum  at  the  top.  This  part  is  carefully  drawn 
off,  leaving  the  fibrous  part  of  the  grain  at  th« 
bottom  intermixed  with  starch.  This  deposit  is 
then  washed  with  cold  water  several  times,  and 
the  water  drawn  off  until  uothing  is  left  but  the 
fibrous  part  of  the  grain,  while  the  water  whioh 
has  carried  off  the  starch  in  solution,  deposits  it 
in  a  perfectly  pure  condition.  The  gluten  re- 
moved is  not  thrown  away,  but  is  precipitated 
by  mixture  with  an  acid,  and  is  then  cleansed 
for  food.  The  starch  when  perfectly  dry  is 
packed  for  market  The  yield  of  starch  is  about 
twenty-five  pounds  to  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  nearly 
50  per  cent 

THE  LAST  BATTLE  OF  THE  SLAVERY  WAR, 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
When  and  where  was  the  last  battle  of  the  Rebel- 
lion? B.  Van  Dyxs. 

Answer.—  The  last  battle  of  the  war  occurred 
near  Brazos  Santiago,  Texas,  May  13.  1865.  A 
small  expedition  sent  out  to  surprise  a  Confeder- 
ate camp  was  overtaken  on  its  return  bv  a  larger 
force  and  defeated  with  a  loss  of  eighty  men. 
This  engagement  is  officially  recorded  as  the  bat- 
tle of  Palmetto  Ranch.  The  Federal  troops  en- 
gaged were  the  Thirty-fourth  Indiana  Volunteers, 
the  Sixty-second  United  States  Colored  Infantry, 
and  the  Second  Texas  Cavalry. 

THE  SEVENTEENTH  WISCONSIN  INFANTRY. 

Benton  Harbor,,  Mich. 
Would  like  a  brief  history  of  the  Seventeenth  Wis- 
consin Infantry,  with  list  of  officers  of  Company 
A  of  that  regiment.  john  M.  Jenkins. 

Answer.— This  regiment,  sometimes  known  as 
the  "Irish  Regiment,"  was  organized  early  iD 
1862.  It  was  recruited  at_  large  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  and  rendezvoused  at  Camp  Randall, 
Madison,  where  it  was  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  March  15.  1862,  with  John  L. 
Doran,  an  eminent  Irish  lawyer  of  Milwaukee,  as 
colonel.  The  officers  of  Company  A  were:  P. 
H  McCauley,  captain ;  John  Crane,  first  lieuten- 
ant, and  Patrick  MoGrath,  second  lieutenant.  A 
few  days  after  its  organization  the  regiment  was 
sent  to  Benton  Barracks,  St.  Louis,  and  April 
10  was  sent  to  Pittsburg  Landing.  It  took  part 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Corinth,  and  re- 
mained at  that  place,  or  near  there  on  the  rail- 
road, doing  guard  duty,  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer. It  was  at  the  battle  with  Price,  before 
Corinth,  Oct.  5,  where  it  lost  forty-one  in  killed 
and  wounded.  In  December  it  went  with  Grant's 
expedition  southward,  returning  after  the  sur- 
render of  Holly  Springs.  In  the  following  year 
it  accompanied  the  expedition  against  Vicksburg, 
taking  especial  part  in  the  actions  at  Champion 
Hills  and  at  Big  Black  River.  After  the  surren- 
der of  Vicksburg  the  regiment  was  sent  to 
Natchez,  whence  it  accompanied  General  Crocker 
against  Fort  Beauregard  in  September,  and  in 
October  returned  to  Vicksburg.  In  January 
seven-eighths  of  the  regiment  re-enlisted,  and 
went  home  on  veteran  furlough :  returning,  were 
attached  to  Sherman's  army,  and  took  part  in 
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he  flshte  at  Kenesaw,  Bald  Hill,  Atlanta,  and 
Toneaboro.  In  October,  1864,  the  regiment  was 
sent  back  to  aid  in  repelling  Hood's  threatened 
attack  on  the  army's  communications,  after 
which  It  rejoined  Sherman,  and  accompanied 
him  on  his  "march  to  the  sea."  After  Johnston's 
■surrender  the  regiment  went  to  Washington  for 
the  grand  reriew,  and  returning  to  Louisville 
was  mustered  out  July  14,  1865. 

w.  m.  thackeray, 

Chicago. 

Olre  a  brief  sketch  of  the  writer,  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

W.  T.  B. 

Answer.— William  Makepeace  Thackeray  was 
born  in  Calcutta  in  1811.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  University.  He  inherited  from  his 
father  a  considerable  fortune,  and  when  choos- 
ing a  life  pursuit  was  at  first  inclined  to  be  an 
trtist;  but  after  a  few  years  of  desultory  sketch- 
ing he  adopted  a  literary  career.  He  at  first  con- 
tributed to  various  London  journals,  writing 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Michael  Angelo 
Titmarsh.  He  soon  manifested  a  remarkable 
talent  for  fine  satire,  which  showed  itself  par- 
ticularly in  "The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,"  a 
story  which  he  published  in  1840.  During  the 
same  year  he  issued  a  volume  of  sketches  of 
travel  entitled  MThe  Paris  Sketch-book."  In 
1846  he  began  to  publish  his  novels,  under  his 
own  proper  name,  and  these  soon  made  him  very 
famous.  The  first  issued  was  "Vanity  Fair," 
whicb  was  followed  bv  "Pendennis"  (1850),  and 
"Henry  Esmond"  (1852).  "The  Snob  Papers" 
and  "The  Newcomes"  were  published  in 
1854,  and  in  1856  "Tne  Virginians"  and 
two  volumes  of  miscellaneous  essays.  In 
1351  he  delivered  in  London  a  course 
of  "Lectures  on  the  English  Humorists  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  and  in  1852  visited  the 
United  States  and  repeated  these  lectures  in  our 
great  cities.  In  1856  he  again  visited  this  coun- 
try and  gave  here  his  "Lectures  on  the  Four 
Georges,"  and  on  his  return  repeated  the  course 
in  London  and  other  cities.  He  became  editor  of 
the  Oornhill  Magazine  in  1860.  He  died  in 
1 863,  leaving  a  family  of  several  daughters. 

A  OBBAT  FINANCIER. 

Oneida,  Eas. 
Give  a  history  of  Henry  MeiRprs,  who  once  lived  In 
San  Francisco,  and  of  his  railroad  schemes  in  South 
America.  Cyrus  shinn. 

Answer.  —  Henry  Meigtrs  was  born  in  Cat  skill, 
N.  Y.,  July  7,  1811.  In  1835  he  went  to  New 
York  City,  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  and 
failed  in  the  commercial  crisis  of  1837.  In  1838 
ho  again  started  a  large  lumber-yard,  this  time 
In  Williamsburg,  L.  I.,  and  was  for  a  time  suc- 
oHsful,  but  in  1842  he  a«ain  failed,  and  for  aev- 
ral  years  had  a  hard  struggle  with  adversity.  In 
1  348  the  cold  excitement  in  California  attracted 
ill m  thither,  and  he  there  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business,  with  moh  sucoess  that  in  a  few  years 
ho  was  the  owner  of  a  lanre  number  of  ships  and 
nchooners  conveying  lumber  from  various  points 
on  the  ooast.  AtlaHtaflnanolal  crisis  In  the  money 
market  of  Ban  Francisco  forced  him  to  borrow 
heavily,  and  subsequent  depression  of  business 
■lade  it  impossible  for  him  to  rcpsy  the  losses 
when  they  became  due,  and  he  failed,   and,  t.» 


escape  his  enormous  liabilities,  fled  to  South 
America.  He  settled  in  Chili  and  went  into  the 
business  of  a  contractor  for  building  bridges,  and 
in  1858  made  a  large  contract  with  the  Chilian 
government  by  which  he  subsequently  cleared  a 
profit  of  $1,300,000.  He  then  devoted  himself 
to  railroad  construction,  and  in  Peru  contracted 
for  the  construction  of  six  railways,  one  of 
which,  the  Callao,  Lima  and  Oroya  Railroad, 
ranks  among  the  most  daring  achievements  of 
modern  engineering.  He  also  undertook  the  im- 
provement of  the  environs  of  Lima,  Peru,  and 
accomplished  it  in  a  manner  that  excited  great 
admiration.  It  should  be  recorded  to  the  honor, 
of  Mr.  Meiggs  that  after  he  had  retrieved  his 
shattered  fortunes  he  returned  to  San  Francisco 
and  paid  all  the  claims  he  had  there  incurred  in 
full  and  with  interest.  Mr.  Meiegs  was  a  man  of 
refined  tastes  and  a  connoisseur  in  music  and 
art.   He  died  in  Peru  in  October,  1877. 

THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

COLFAX,  W.  T. 

Give  a  brief  political  history  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  A.  M.  Vanox. 

Answer.— Gaetano,  a  Spanish  navigator,  first 
saw  these  islands  in  1542,  but  it  can  not  be  said 
that  anything  was  known  of  them  by  Europeans 
until  they  were  visited  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778. 
This  discoverer  gave  the  group  the  name  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  after  Lord  Sandwich,  then 
Chief  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  but  the  inhabitants 
have  always  called  them  Hawaiian  Islands,  from 
Hawaii,  the  name  of  the  largest  island.  There 
are  ten  islands  in  the  group,  only  four  of  which 
are  large  enough  to  be  of  any  real  importance. 
Hawaii  has  an  area  of  4,040  square  miles,  and  is 
twice  as  large  as  all  the  others  together.  When 
first  discovered  eaoh  of  the  islands  had  a  king. 
Though  the  oriein  of  the  Hawaiian  race  is  still  a 
matter  oi  dispute — the  weight  of  the  evidence, 
however,  classing  them  with  the  Malay  tribes 
—there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  a  nation  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  The  genealogy  of  tne  kings 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  which  has  been  kept 
from  time  immemorial  bv  native  chroniclers,  has 
a  list  of  over  seventy  kings.  In  1781,  on  the 
death  of  the  reigning  king,  Kalauio  Eu,  hit 
nephew,  Kamehameha,  a  young  man  of  much 
spirit  and  ability,  became  head  chief  of 
the  western  part  of  the  island.  In  self- 
defense  he  waged  war,  first  with  the  othei 
chiefs  of  bis  islcnd,  and  then  with  the  kinns  of 
the  other  islands,  and  at  last  brought  the  whole 
group  under  his  control,  and  announced  himself 
king  of  all  the  islands  in  1809.  In  the  following 
year  he  wrote  to  Georee  III.,  exDressing  his  de- 
sire to  acknowledge  the  King  of  England  as  hit 
sovereign  nnd  to  place  the  islands  under  British 
protection,  a  plan  to  which  Klnir  George  readily 
consented.  Kamehameha  I.  abolished  Hie  taboo 
system  and  human  sacrifices,  organised  an  arm* 
and  navy,  and  under  him  the  Inhabitants  madt 
great  advances  in  civilization  Most  of  his  ideal 
of  enlightenment  were  learned  from  the  exploroi 
Vancouvor,  who,  while  surveying  the  west  ooast 
of  British  America,  spent  several  winters  at  Ha- 
waii. In  1819.  Kamehameha  T.  died,  and  was  so o 
cecded  by  his  oldest  son.  Lftialfhb,  who.  on  as- 
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■uming  the  royal  power,  adopted  his  father's 
name  as  a  title,  and  became  known  as  Kame- 
hameha  IL  Succeeding  kings  of  his  family  hare 
all  taken  the  same  title.  Kamehameha  IL  visited 
England  with  his  queen,  and  both  died  there  in 
July,  1824.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
who,  however,  did  not  assume  the  royal  power 
until  1833,  the  kingdom  being  in  the  meantime 
under  the  regency  of  Queen  Eaahumanu,  the 
dowager  of  Kamehameha  L  Under  Kamehameha 
ILL,  in  1840,  the  people  were  granted  a  written 
constitution,  recognizing  the  three  grand  divis- 
ions of  king,  legislature  and  judges,  and  in  his 
reign  the  Christian  religion  became  the  estab- 
lished national  religion  of  the  islands.  Great 
Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  his  government  and 
treaties  were  made  with  these  and  other  powers. 
On  his  death  in  1854.  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  and  adopted  son  as  Kamehameha  IV. 
After  a  brief  but  very  useful  reign,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  talent  and  public  spirit,  this 
ruler  died  in  1863,  and  the  royal  power 
passed  to  his  brother,  Kamehameha  V.  This 
king  changed  the  constitution,  making 
It  more  absolute,  and  the  change,  after  consid- 
erable opposition,  was  adopted  by  the  people.  At 
his  death  in  1872.  the  line  of  Kamehameha  L  be- 
came extinct  William  Lunalilo,  one  of  an  old 
family  of  powerful  chiefs,  was  elected  by  the 
legislature  to  succeed  him.  Upon  Lunalilo's 
death  in  February,  1874.  David  Kalakaua,  the 
present  ruler,  was  elected  in  the  same  manner. 
The  executive  power  in  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom 
belongs  to  the  king  and  a  privy  council,  the  lat- 
ter made  up  of  four  governors  of  the  principal 
islands,  and  four  responsible  ministers.  The  leg- 
islative power  resides  in  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment, the  latter  being  composed  of  fourteen  no- 
bles and  twenty-eight  representatives.  These 
two  classes  discuss  and  vote  together.  The  ju- 
diciary power  is  in  a  supreme  court,  with  a  chief 
justice  and  two  other  judges,  and  inferior  courts. 
Suffrage  had  been  universal  until  the  constitution 
of  Kamehameha  L  wnich  imposed  both  an  edu- 
cational and  a  property  qualification. 

THE  ZODIACAL  LIGHT. 

Alpha  1ow& 

What  is  now  the  generally  accepted  theory  oi  the 
■Odiacal  light?  A  Reader. 

Answer.—  The  zodiacal  light  is  the  name  given 
to  a  faint  column  of  light  which  may  be  seen 
rising  from  the  western  horizon  in  clear  morn- 
ings in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  from  the  east- 
ern horizon  just  before  daybreak  in  the  summer 
and  autumn.  This  light  really  extends  out  on 
each  side  of  the  sun,  and  lies  nearly  in  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  or  earth's  orbit.  As  the  course  of 
the  ecliptic  is,  to  dwellers  in  northern  latitudes, 
very  near  the  horizon  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn, in  those  seasons  the  light  is  extinguished 
In  the  evenings  by  the  thickness  of  atmosphere 
through  which  it  must  pass.  Near  the  equator, 
where  the  ecliptfc  always  rises  high  above  the 
horizon,  the  light  can  be  seen  about  equally  well 
all  the  year  round.  It  generally  is  seen  to  ex- 
tend not  more  than  90  degrees  from  the  horizon, 
but  In  a  clear  atmosphere,  between  the  tropies. 


has  been  traced  all  the  way  across  the  heavens* 
forming  a  complete  ring.  This  appearance  was 
first  called  to  the  attention  of  astronomers  by 
Cassini  about  1683;  and  for  many  years  the  the- 
ory was  that  it  was  caused  by  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere. Laplace  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  thai 
this  idea  was  incorrect,  and  to  advance  the  the- 
ory, now  generally  accepted,  that  the  appearance 
is  caused  by  minnte  meteoric  bodies  revolving 
around  the  sun.  Examined  in  the  spectrum,  the 
light  emanating  from  the  zodiacal  appearance  is 
seen  to  show  not  distinct  chromatic  lines,  but  a 
continuous  sheen,  which  shows  it  to  be  reflected 
light  only.  The  orbits  of  this  meteoric  matter— 
for  each  fragment  is  supposed  to  travel  in  a  path 
distinct  from  all  the  others— must  be  highly  eo- 
centric,  which  accounts  for  the  noticeable  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  the  zodiacal  light  at 
different  times. 

the  case  of  the  chinese. 

Chioaoo. 

Could  Dot  the  persons  implicated  in  the  murders  ol 
Mongolians  in  Wyoming  be  tried  in  the  United  State! 
Court?  Could  not  China  demand  protection  for  hei 
citizens  here  under  international  law?  Inquirer. 

Answer.— There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  thi 
moral  duty  of  the  government  to  afford  protection 
to  Chinese  residents  in  this  country,  but  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  its  legal 
obligation.  The  existence  of  state  governments* 
which  are  primarily  responsible,  is  the  oause  ol 
the  difficulty  in  bringing  the  matter  home  to  the 
central  government.  After  the  Denver  riot  ol 
October,  1880,  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington  demanded  the  punishment  ol 
the  noters  and  indemnity  for  theii 
victims,  but  Mr.  Evarts,  the  Secretary  of 
State, '  replied  that  the  United  States  had  no 
power  in  the  matter,  as  Colorado  was  a  sovereign 
State,  and  the  punishment  of  the  rioters  was  the 
duty  of  the  State  authorities.  As  to  indemnity, 
he  professed  to  know  of  no  National  obligation 
"which  rendered  it  incumbent  on  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  make  indemnity  to  the 
Chinese  residents  of  Denver  who  suffered  losses 
from  the  operations  of  the  mob.**  Mr.  Blaine, 
when  in  the  State  Department,  in  reply  to  a  sim- 
ilar complaint  of  the  Chinese  Minister,  in  like 
measure  disclaimed  the  responsibility  of  the 
government,  and  reminded  the  Minister  that  the 
Chinese- American  treaty  of  1844  (which  guaran- 
teed Americans  in  China  against  injury  iu  person 
or  property  from  mob  violence)  did  not  contain 
"anyprovision  reciprocal  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects of  China  resident  in  the  United  States."  In 
President  Cleveland's  recent  message  evidently 
the  same  view  is  taken  of  the  government's  legal 
obligation,  as  indemnity  for  the  sufferers  from 
the  Wyoming  mobs  is  urged  upon  Congress  as  a 
matter  of  benevolence.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  noted  that  when  subjects  of  the  United 
States  are  maltreated  in  other  countries,  dam- 
ages are  demanded  and  exacted,  whether  the 
case  is  covered  by  treaty  or  not  For  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  government  to  protect  foreign  residents 
on  its  territory  is  founded  on  the 
demands  of  international  law,  and  is  not 
limited  by  treaty  specifications.  A  number 
of  citations  might  be  made  to    show  this. 
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Vattel  says:  "If  a  nation  should  refuse  or 
fail  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  to  restrain 
its  citizens  from  aggression  upon  other  states 
or  upon  their  citizens;  or,  if  such  laws  being 
enacted,  the  officers  of  the  state  neglect  to 
enforce  them,  and  such  aggressions  by  individ- 
uals result  therefrom,  the  state  is  unquestionably 
responsible  for  the  injury."  Should  this  matter, 
therefore,  take  the  form  of  a  serious  international 
difficulty,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  the 
government  at  Washington  to  evade  its  respon- 
sibility. It  certainly  could  not  thrust  the  fault 
upon  the  State  governments,  as  the  individual 
States  are  prohibited  from  having  any  dealings 
with  foreign  powers,  and  the  United  Spates,  in  all 
its  dealings  with  other  countries,  has  always 
acted  as  a  unified  Nation,  and  not  as  a  league  of 
confederated  States. 

WHY   STEAM-BOILERS  EXPLODE. 

Eldoba,  Iowa. 
What  is  the  explanation  of  boiler  explosions? 

€.  F.  Woodward. 

Answer.—  A  boiler  explodes  because  it  is  not 
able  to  withstand  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  at 
the  time  subjected.  This  condition  of  weakness 
may  be  caused  by  any  one  of  a  number  of  causes, 
M  follows:  1.  Bad  design,  as  when  the  boiler  has 
not  been  properly  strengthened  by  stays  and 
braces;  or  a  deficient  water  space  prevents  the 
proper  circulation  of  the  water.  2.  Bad  work- 
manship, the  riveting  or  other  work  of  construc- 
tion being  done  hastily,  or  by  incompetent  work- 
men. 3.  Bad  material,  blisters  in  the  plate,  etc. 
4.  Excessive  pressure,  caused  by  recklessness  of 
the  engineer,  or  bv  defective  steam  gauges  or  in- 
operative safety-valve;.  5.  Overheating  of  the 
plates,  caused  by  carelessness  of  the  engineer  in 
allowing  the  water  supply  to  get  low  and  then 
pumping  in  upon  the  too  greatly  heated  plates. 
6.  Accumulation  of  scale,  mud,  or  other  deposit, 
which  prevents  the  water  gaining  access 
to  the  iron.  This  causes  the  seams 
to  leak  and  the  crown-sheet  to  bulge  or 
come  down,  and  when  this  occurs  the  boiler  is 
in  a  very  dangerous  condition,  liable  to  explode 
at  any  time.  There  is  really  no  mystery  about 
boiler  explosions;  they  are  always  caused  by  one 
or  more  of  the  above  causes.  If  all  boilers  were 
of  good  design,  workmanship,  and  material,  and 
were  managed  by  none  but  sober,  intelligent, 
and  experienced  engineers,  such  a  thing  as  a 
boiler  explosion  would  be  almost  unknown. 

LONDON  BRIDGE. 

TlSKILWA.  111. 

Give  a  history  and  description  of  Loudon  bridge. 

J.  R.  Mills.  Jb. 

Answer.—  The  first  Loudon  bridge  is  said  to 
have  been  in  existence  since  the  tenth  century. 
A  bridge  was  built  of  wood  over  the  Thames  in 
1014.  which  partly  burned  In  1136.  Old  London 
bridge,  which  existed  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  contury,  was  built  of  stone.  It  wan  com- 
menced in  1170  bv  PeLor  of  Ooleohurch,  who  bo- 
longed  to  a  religious  and  labor  fratornlty  oalled 
"Brethren  of  tbo  Bridge."  Poter  died  before  the 
completion  of  his  work,  and  wan  burled  In  the 
crypt  of  the  chapel  eroded  on  the  ocnter  pier,  In 
accordance  wltii  tho  custom  of  bin  society,  which 
always  provldfjd  thatanv  member  who  died  when 


superintending  an  important  work  should  be  en- 
tombed within  the  structure.  The  bridge  was 
completed  during  the  reign  of  King  John,  in  the 
year  1209.  It  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
masslveness  and  the  great  amount  of  material 
used  in  its  construction.  It  had  twenty  arches 
in  a  span  of  940  feet,  with  piers  varying  in  solid- 
ity from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet,  so  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  stream  was  occupied  by  piers,  and 
in  low  water  even  a  greater  proportion,  leaving 
less  than  one- fourth  of  the  whole  span  for  water- 
way. Houses  were  built  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge,  connected  by  large  arches  of  timber  that 
crossed  the  street.  In  July,  1212,  a  fire  in  the 
city  at  one  end  of  the  bridge  brought  great  crowds 
of  people  upon  the  bridge;  the  buildings 
at  the  other  end  then  caught  fire 
and  cut  off  all  way  of  escape,  so 
that  over  3,000  persons  were  killed,  being 
trampled  on,  burned,  or  drowned.  In  1300  the 
bridge  was  again  restored,  but  was  thrice  sub- 
sequently burned  and  again  rebuilt,  in  1471.  in 
1632,  and  in  1725,  In  1756  all  the  houses  upon 
the  bridge  were  pulled  down.  In  1822  the  cor- 
poration advertised  for  designs  for  a  new  bridge, 
that  made  by  John  Rennie  was  approved,  and 
the  work  was  exeouted  by  his  sons,  John  and 
George.  The  first  pile  was  driven  200  feet  to  the 
west  of  the  old  bridge  March  15,  1824:  the  first 
stone  wa9  laid  June  15,  1825,  and  the  bridge  was 
opened  by  King  William  IV.,  Aug.  1,  1831.  This 
bridge  is  auite  an  imposing  structure  of  granite, 
it  has  a  total  length  of  928  feet,  with  five  ellip- 
tical arches,  the  span  of  the  center  aroh  being 
1 52  feet,  and  its  versed  sine  29  feet  6  inob.es. 
The  cost  of  the  bridge  was  £506,000. 

THE  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 

^      .,     ,  Clay  Ckntkb,  Kan. 

Describe  the  electric  railway,  telling  how  the  elec- 
tricity is  applied  to  the  cars,  etc.        H.  S.  Gallup. 

Answer.— Electrioity  may  be  applied  to  the 
propulsion  of  cars  in  two  different  ways.  In  one 
case  the  current  is  supplied  to  the  electro-motors 
from  storage  batteries  oarried  by  the  cars.  This 
method  requires  no  change  in  the  ordinary  road- 
bed used  by  the  steam  railway,  but  no  means 
have  yet  been  invented  for  making  or  operating 
economically  the  storage  battery  required.  In 
the  second  case  the  ourrent  is  supplied  to  the 
motors  on  moving  trains  from  stations  along  the 
line  of  the  road  through  pioperly  placed  conduct- 
ors. The  method  requires  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  the  road  throughout  with  reference  to  the 
necessary  electrical  conditions.  Several  different 
forms  of  the  electric  railway  are  possible,  de- 
pending on  the  method  by  whioh  tho  current  is 
conducted  to  tne  motors.  By  one  method  the 
two  rails  are  used  as  conductors,  the  ourrent  go- 
ing out  by  one  rail  and  returning  by  tho  other, 
and  passing  to  the  electro-motors  through  the 
wheels  of  the 'rain,  whioh  are  insulated.  There 
is  much  leakage  or  loss  of  power  in  this  method, 
however,  and  this  inventors  have  essayed 
to  overcome  by  using  a  third  rail  or 
conductor  for  the  outgoing  ourrent.  util- 
izing both  rails  for  Us  return.  We 
will  briefly  describe  the  method  of  working  the 
Siemens'  electrio  rallwav.   whioh  has  been  an- 
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plied  successfully  to  several  short  railway  lines 
In  Europe.  The  longest  of  these  lines  is  that  be- 
tween Portrush  and  Bushmills,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  which  is  six  miles  long.  The  line  is  a 
three-foot  gauge,  single  track,  laid  at  one  side  of 
the  country  road.  The  third  rail,  or  conductor, 
is  placed  beside  the  road  bed,  17  inches  above 
the  ground.  It  is  a  T-rail  carried  upon  insulator 
posts.  The  current  is  oonveyed  by  the  conductor 
to  the  car  by  means  of  two  steel  springs,  one  at 
each  end.  Wherever  the  railway  orosses  roads 
the  conductor  is  carried  underground.  The  cur- 
rent from  the  conducting  rail  passes  through  the 
ear  to  the  return  rails  by  a  switch  worked  by  a 
lever— with  which  resistance  coils  can  be  placed 
In  or  out  of  circuit— then  through  the  electro- 
motor to  the  wheels  by  which  it  reaohes  the  rails. 
The  motor  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  car,  be- 
neath the  floor,  being  connected  with  the  axle  of 
one  pair  of  wheels  by  gearing.  The  reversing  and 
brake  levers  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  car,  so 
that  it  oan  be  operated  from  either  end.  The 
rails  of  the  track  are  laid  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  are  connected  with  strips  of  copper  to  insure 
good  electrical  contact.  In  the  Edison  and  Field 
railway,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Ex- 
hibition of  .Railway  Appliances,  the  same  general 
plan  was  observed,  bnt  the  conductor  was  placed 
between  the  two  other  rails,  and  the  current  was 
conveyed  from  this  rail  to  the  oar  through  stiff 
wire  brushes  pressing  on  each  side  of  the  rail. 
These  were  operated  by  a  lever  reaching  down 
from  the  car.  This  track  was  1,553  feet  in  length. 

THE  "IBISH  BBIGADE." 

Hespebli,  Mich. 
Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Twenty-third  Illinois  In- 
fantry. H.  J.  Melville. 

Answer.—  The  Twenty-third  Illinois  Iniantry 
was  the  famous  "Irish  Brigade. "  It  was  raised 
by  James  A  Mulligan,  a  lawyer  of  Chicago,  and 
mustered  into  service  in  this  city  June  15,  1 861. 
July  14  it  received  marching  orders  and  went  to 
Missouri.  .  At  Lexington,  Mo.,  where  it  had  been 
lent  to  erect  intrenchments,  the  regiment  was 
overpowered  by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  Aug. 
31,  1861.  and  taken  prisoners.  The  enlisted 
men  were  paroled  and  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  shortly  after  the  officers  were  set  free 
in  the  same  manner.  Colonel  Mulligan  alone  re- 
fusing to  accent  a  parole,  and  being  held  a  pris- 
oner until  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  when  he 
was  exchanged.  Returning  to  Chicago,  he  began 
the  formation  of  his  regiment  again,  the  paroled 
men  having  been  mustered  out  of  service.  The 
muster-out  was  revoked,  and  the  regiment  was 
restored  by  order  of  General  McClellan,  and  was 
soon  recruited  to  its  full  number  again.  June  14, 
1862,  it  was  ordered  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  in 
ten  days  arrived  at  New  Creek,  Va.  During  the 
following  year  it  took  part  in  a  number  of  minor 
Dattles— Moorefleld,  Philippi,  Petersburg  Gap, 
and  others— and  won  a  fine  record  for  the  dash 
and  bravery  of  its  men.  The  regiment  was 
not  sent  to  take  part  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  but  after  that  fight  it 
was  sent  forward  to  check  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  across  the  Potomac.  The  plan  was 
to  detain  Lee  until  Meade's  army  had  time  to 


come  up,  when  the  entire  Confederate  force 
might  be  seized.  But  Meade  had  taken  a  different 
line  of  march,  and,  after  a  sharp  engagement. 
Colonel  Mulligan  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Peters- 
burg Gap.  During  the  fall  and  winter  the  regi- 
ment was  engaged  in  several  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy  in  that  vicinity.  The  number  of  this  regi- 
ment had  been  reduced  by  April,  1862.  when  it 
re-enlisted,  to  350  men.  On  returning  from  vet-' 
eran  furlough,  the  regiment  was  attaohed  to  Gen- 
eral Hunter's  army.  July  25  it  bore  a  noble  part 
in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  where  its  brave  com- 
mander. Colonel  Mulligan,  was  killed.  After  this 
the  regiment  participated  in  the  campaigns  of 
Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  after 
the  overthrow  of  Early  wa3  transferred  to  the 
Army  of  the  James  and  took  part  in  the  last  great 
campaign  of  Grant.  After  the  surrender  of  Lee 
the  regiment  was  sent  to  Richmond  and  did, 
duty  near  that  place  up  to  the  date  of  its  muster 
out,  in  July,  1865. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  CHESS. 

Windsob,  Iowa. 
Please  tell  something  of  the  origin  of  the  game  of 
chess.  P.  K.  Ketohum. 

Answer.—  So  ancient  is  chess,  the  most  purely 
intellectual  of  games,  that  its  origin  is  wrapped 
in  mystery.  The  Hindoos  say  that  it  was  the  in- 
vention of  an  astronomer  who  lived  more  than 
5,000  years  ago  and  was  possessed  of  supernat- 
ural knowledge  and  acuteness.  Greek  historians 
assert  that  the  game  was  invented  by  Palamedes 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  The 
Arab  legend  is  that  it  was  devised  for  the  in- 
struction of  a  young  despot  by  his  father,  a 
learned  Brahmin,  to  teach  the  youth  that  a  king, 
no  matter  how  powerful,  was  dependent  upon 
his  subjects  for  safety.  The  probability  is  that 
the  game  was  the  invention  of  some  military  ge- 
nius for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  art  of 
war.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  originated  in  In- 
dia, for  a  game  called  by  the  Sanscrit  name  ol 
Cheturanga— which  in  most  essential  points 
strongly  resembles  modern  chess,  and  was  un- 
questionably the  parent  of  the  latter  game— is 
mentioned  in  Oriental  literature  as  in  use  fully 
2,000  years  before  the  Christian  era  In  its 
gradual  diffusion  over  the  world  the  game  has 
undergone  many  modifications  and  changes,  but 
marked  resemblances  to  the  early  Indian  game 
are  still  to  be  found  in  it.  From  India  chess 
spread  into  Persia,  and  thence  into  Arabia,  and 
the  Arabs  took  it  to  Spain  and  the  rest  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

LONGFELLOW'S  FIBST  POEM. 

Bababoo,  Wis. 

What  was  Longfellow's  first  poem? 

M.  B.  POTTEB. 

Answer. — Some  doggerel  verses  about  "Mr. 
Finney  and  His  Turnip"  have  been  extensively 
circulated  by  certain  newspapers  as  Longfellow's 
"first  poem,"  but  the  poet  himself  positively  de- 
nied their  authorship.  He  no  doubt  wrote  other 
childish  verses,  but  the  first  that  merited  th« 
name  of  a  poem  were  written  and  printed  when 
he  was  at  the  age  of  13.  Not  far  from  Hiram, 
Me.,  where  the  boy's  maternal  grandfather  lived 
lies  a  small  lake  known  as  Lovewell's  (or  Lovell'sl 
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Pond.  It  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  somewhat 
Important  event  in  New  England  history,  Love- 
well's  fight  with  the  Indians.  The  story  of  this 
fight  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  boy's  mind, 
and  he  embodied  his  feelings  in  verse,  as  fol- 
lows: 

TEX  BATTLE  OT  LOVBLL's  POND, 

Gold,  oold  is  the  north  wind,  and  rude  is  the  blast 
That  sweeps  life  a  hurricane  loudly  and  fast. 
As  it  moans  thro'  the  tall  waving  pines  lone  and 
drear, 

Sighs  a  requiem  sad  o'er  the  warrior's  bier. 

The  war-whoop  is  still,  and  the  savage's  yell 
Has  sunk  into  silence  along  the  wide  dell ; 
The  din  of  the  battle,  the  tumult  is  o'er, 
And  the  war-clarion's  voice  is  now  heard  no  more. 

The  warriors  that  fought  for  their  couDtry  and  bled, 
Have  sunk  to  their  rest:  the  damp  earth  is  their  bed; 
No  stone  tells  the  place  where  their  ashes  repose. 
Nor  points  out  the  spot  from  the  graves  of  their  foes. 

They  died  in  their  glory,  surrounded  by  fame, 
And  victory's  loud  trump  their  death  did  proclaim ; 
They  are  dead,  but  they  live  in  each  patriot's  breast, 
And  their  names  are  engraven  on  honor's  bright  crest. 

These  verses  were  sent  by  the  boy.  over  the  sig- 
nature of  "Henry"  only,  to  the  Portland  Gazette 
—his  home  was  at  Portland,  Me.— and  were 
printed  in  that  paper  Nov.  17,  1820. 

AUTHOB  OP  "THE  SWEET  BYE  AND  BYE." 

Babkinoton,  111. 
Who  was  the  author  of  "The  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye', 
and  when  was  the  song  composed? 

Peter  Davison. 
Answer.— According  to  one  version  the 
poem  was  written  by  Dr.  S.  Fillmore  Ben- 
nett, now  of  Richmond,  111.,  who,  however, 
was  residing  in  Elkhorn,  Wis.,  in  1868,  when 
this  famous  song  was  composed.  He  was 
then  keepine  a  drug  store  at  that  place,  and  had 
published  some  music  in  connection  with  J.  P. 
WeDster,  the  composer.  Partly  at  Mr.  Webster's 
request  and  partly  to  relieve  a  fit  of  depression 
Dr.  Bennett  wrote  this  poem.  Mr.  Webster  com-, 
posed  the  music  for  it,  and  it  became  a  general 
favorite  immediately  upon  its  publication.  Dr. 
Bennett  was  born  at  Eden,  N.  Y.,  in  1836.  He 
came  to  Illinois  in  boyhood.  He  was  educated  at 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  and  received  his  medical  train- 
ing at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chioago.  According 
to  the  version  of  Mr.  Webster's  friends  the  first 
verse  of  the  poem  and  the  music  were  written  by 
J.  P.  Webster.  He  sang  this  verse  to  the  music 
to  Mr.  Bennett,  who  wrote  the  remaining  verses 
as  they  now  stand.  Mr.  Webster  was  given  to 
using  expressions  like  "on  the  other  shore,"  "in 
the  bye  and  Dye,"  and  one  of  these  expressions 
suggested  the  eontr. 

THE  MITBAXLIjE USE. 

\v'ii,lowwood,  Ohio. 
Describ*  tho  mitrailleuse    Did  it  prove  a  uuccess  in 
the  Frsnoo-PruHsisn  war?  Did  the  United  Stat«n  ever 
try  It?  J.  H.  O'Nkill. 

Answer— The  mitrailleuse  is  simply  a  gun  In 
which  several  barrels  are  combined  in  order  to 
prod.iCe  a  greater  effect  by  rapid  succession  of  a 
number  or  shots.  These  guns  were  made  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  oentury,  and  w.  n- pre- 
served specimens  of  snoh  anoiont  Implements  of 
destruction — thrn  oalled  killing  organs-  are  to  be 
still  seen  In  the  arsenals  and  muse. .ma of  Vionna, 


Rome,  Berlin,  Moscow,  and  Constantinople.  The 
Scaligers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  oen- 
tury, the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  in  the 
Smalkaldian  war,  and  Austria  in  the  wars  against 
Turkey,  used  these  guns.  But  the  modern 
mitrailleuse, which  differs  from  the  ancient  in  the 
position  and  dimension  of  the  barrels,  was  in* 
vented  by  a  Belgian  about  1864.  In  1868  it  was 
adopted  by  the  French  government,  and  was  the 
chief  cannon  of  the  French  artillery  during  the 
Franco- German  war,  where  it  was  made  highly 
effective.  The  mitrailleuse  of  France  had  thirty- 
seven  rifled  barrels,  and  was  loaded  at  the  breech. 
The  American  invention  of  the  Gatling  gun  is  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  mitrailleuse,  and  is 
lighter  and  more  effective.  The  introduction  of 
this  gun  into  our  ordnance  made  it  quite  un- 
necessary for  the  United  States  to  experiment 
with  the  European  gun. 

CANADIAN  PABLIAMENT  BUtLDINOS. 

LeMars,  Iowa. 
Give  a  description  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  at 
Ottawa.  Can.,  the  grounds,  and  what  they  cost. 

L.  Allen. 

Answer.— The  Parliament  Buildings  at  Ottawa, 
with  the  departmental  offices,  occupy  three  sides 
of  a  square,  on  a  bluff  of  ground  called  Barrack 
Hill,  overlooking  the  river.  They  contain  two 
legislative  halls,  one  for  the  Senate,  the  other  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  are  of  the  same 
size  as  those  provided  in  the  British  House  of 
Parliament  for  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and 
decorated  after  the  same  plan.  The  building  is 
in  Italian  gothic  style,  the  principal  material 
used  being  Potsdam  sandstone.  The  main  or 
south  front  is  470  feet  long  and  40  feet  high,  and 
in  the  middle,  over  the  principal  entrance,  stands 
Victoria  Tower,  which  is  180  feet  high  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  iron  crown.  In  the  center  of  the 
north  front  is  a  semi-detached  hall,  in  polygonal 
form,  90  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  library.  The  corner  stone  of  this  building 
was  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1860.  Two 
extensive  blocks  of  departmental  bnildings  are 
placed  like  detached  wings,  forming  the  sides  of 
the  quadrangle  in  front.  The  gronnds  before  the 
building  are  very  extensive  and  handsomely  laid 
out.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  and  grounds 
was  upward  of  $5,000,000. 

MRS.  FRANCES  D.  GAGE. 

KlRKWOOD,  D.  T. 

Give  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  P.  D.  Gage.  Where  ran  her 
poems  be  procured?  Lucy  G.  Skdqwicx. 

Answer.— Frances  Dana  Gape  was  born  at 
Marietta,  Ohio,  Oct.  12,  1808.  Her  father.  Jo- 
seph Barker,  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire 
who  bad  emigrated  to  Ohio  when  tho  latter  State 
was  almost  a  wilderness.  Sho  had  but  few  op- 
portunities for  education,  and  she  aided  her 
father  at  bis  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  cooper. 
About  1820  sho  married  James  L.  Gago,  a  law- 
yer of  McConnellsviUo,  Ohio.  8ho  was  an  early 
advocate  of  abolition  aud  woman's  rights,  and 
presided  over  one  of  the  first  woraau'a  suffrage 
convention*  In  this  oountrv,  hold  in  Akron.  Ohio, 
in  1851.  In  1853  she  moved  to  St.  Louis,  but 
ber  strong  opinions  against  slavery  aroused  a 
very  bitter  feeling  against  her  thero  and  she  re- 
turned  to  Ohio,  where  she  edited  an  agricultural 
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paper  for  a  number  of  years.  When  the  war 
broke  out  four  of  her  sons  enlisted,  and  she  went 
South  as  an  agent  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
working  in  the  hospitals  and  teaching  the  f reed- 
men.  She  toiled  thus  devotedly  for  nearly  four 
y  ear  f ,  but  refused  to  take  any  pay  for  her  services, 
[n  1867  she  was  disabled  by  the  overturning  of 
her  carriage,  and  after  that  was  debarred  from 
her  useful  labors  and  gradually  failed  in  health 
until  the  time  of  ner  death  in  1884.  Her  poems 
and  sketohes  for  children  gave  her  considerable 
reputation  as  a  writer,  and  she  also  published  a 
novel  called  "Elsie  Magoon."  Such  of  her  works 
m  have  been  issued  in  book  form  can  be  obtained 
through  any  bookseller. 

THE  PEBCHEBON  HORSE. 

SCRANTOW.  Iowa. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Percheron  horse.  Are  all 
Percheron  horses  imported  from  France  true  Perche- 
rons?  What  are  the  most  noticeable  qualities  of  the 
horse?  John  Mosukss. 

Answer.— The  authorities  on  the  history  of  the 
Percheron  horse  do  not  agree.  This  horse  differs 
from  the  true  Norman  horse  in  being  somewhat 
smaller  and  more  active.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
stock  Is  peculiar  to  LaPerche,  a  district  in 
France.  Some  writers  assert  that  it  Is  descended 
from  the  pure-blood  Arabian  horse,  crossed  with 
a  stock  of  heavy  draft  horses  existing  in  that 
part  of  France  prior  to  the  Crusades.  Others  say 
that  the  Peroheron  is  descended  from  a  remote 
cross  between  the  Andalusian  or  Spanish  Barb 
stock  and  the  old  war-r  orse  of  the 
Normans,  and  give  this  reason  for  its 
origin:  That  the  Norman  horse,  though 
powerful,  was  too  slow  for  a  fully  caparisoned 
knight,  the  Andalusian  horse  was  too  light,  and  a 
cross  was  effected  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
horse  that  combined  speed  with  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  writers  apparently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  say  that  the  Percheron 
and  Norman  horses  are  only  different  strains  of 
the  same  breed,  and  do  not  differ  more  than  dif- 
ferent specimens  of  other  breeds  of  horses.  Mr. 
Dillon,  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  largest  importers 
and  breeders  of  French  horses  in  this  country, 
says  that  all  the  different  kinds  of  French  horses 
come  primarily  from  the  Norman  stock,  which 
existed  there  as  a  distinct  breed  long  before  it 
became  scattered  over  the  different  distriots  of 
France.  The  Perche  farmers,  he  says,  follow 
largely  the  business  of  training  omnibus  horses 
for  the  Paris  market,  and  purchase  colts 
for  the  purr>08e  in  other  districts,  principally  in 
Brittany.  This  business  has  been  carried  on  so 
long  that  in  Paris  all  omnibus  horses  are  known 
as  Percherons,  regardless  of  where  they  were 
bred  or  raised.  As  these  horses  are,  as  a  rule, 
somewhat  lighter  and  more  active  than  the  heavy 
draft  horses,  known  as  Norman,  the  same  dis- 
tinction in  point  of  size  between  Percheron  and 
Norman  is  held  there  as  here,  though  in  no 
instanoe  proving  a  distinct  difference  in  race. 
How  nearly  correct  either  of  these  two  different 
views  may  be,  we  can  not  say,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  the  breeding  of  the  Percheron  horse 
In  this  country  it  has  shown  one  important  at- 
tribute of  a  pure  race,  in  the  capacity  of  repro- 
ducing its  distinctive  qualities  through  succes- 


sive generations.  As  to  the  question  whether  the 
horses  imported  under  that  name  are  always  true 
Percherous,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
probably  often  are  not.  The  distinot 
strains  which  breeders  in  this  country 
notice  of  Percheron- Norm  an  and  Nor- 
man-Percheron,  are  not  known  in  France.  The 
two  breeds  of  horses  are  classed  together,  and  as 
the  French  utterly  ignore  pedigrees  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  settle  any  question  concerning 
the  origin  of  individual  horses.  As  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  Percheron  horse,  it  is  described  as 
exceedingly  muscular  and  powerful,  a  fast 
walker,  and  having  good  trotting  action,  and 
weighing  from  1,250  to  1.600  pounds.  For  hard 
work  on  ordinary  fare  it  is  uneoualed,  and  will 
keep  in  good  condition  where  another  horse 
would  die  of  hard  work  and  neglect  It  has 
wonderful  endurance  and  energy,  and  is  full  of 
spirit,  yet  is  always  docile,  good-tempered,  and 
easily  controlled. 

THE  COLOSSEUM. 

Ipswich.  Wis. 

Give  a  description  of  the  Colosseum  at  Rome.  For 
what  purpose  was  it  built,  what  were  its  dimensions, 
etc.,  and  the  main  facts  of  its  history? 

R.  A.  Bbatxok. 

Answer.— The  Colosseum— also  written  Col- 
iseum— was  an  amphitheater,  located  near  too 
center  of  the  ancient  city  of  Rome,  and  the 
largest  permanent  structure  of  the  kind  ever 
built.  It  was  begun  by  Vespasian,  built  by  bias 
as  far  as  the  top  of  the  third  row  of  arches,  and 
finished  by  his  son  Titus  in  80  A  D.  It  was 
dedicated  with  games,  gladiatorial  shows,  and 
scenic  exhibitions  that  lasted  100  days,  in  which 
5,000  wild  animals  were  killed,  and  a  number  of 
gladiators.  The  structure  was  intended  solely 
for  circus  performances.  It  covered  nearly  fiva 
acres,  and  had  accommodations  for  over  80,000 
spectators.  It  was  for  many  years  known  as  the 
Flavian  amphitheater,  but  came  to  be  called  the 
Colosseum  because  of  the  great  size.  The  build- 
ing is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  its  longer  diame- 
ter being  615  feet,  its  shorter  510  feet.  The 
height  of  its  outer  wall,  whioh  is  still  entire,  is 
164  feet,  and  the  arena  within  is  281  feet  la 
length,  and  176  in  breadth.  The  exterior  wall  oi 
the  edifice  consists  of  four  stories  of  three  differ- 
ent orders  of  architecture,  the  first  being  Doric, 
the  second  Ionic,  and  the  third  and  fourth  Corin- 
thian. The  material  of  the  principal  walls  was 
travertine  or  white  limestone.  The  spaces  between 
were  filled  with  brick.  The  arched  spaces  be- 
tween the  pillars  were  open  throughout  the  first 
three  stories,  above  this  there  were  windows  be- 
tween each  alternate  pillar  of  the  outer  wall. 
Within  there  are  still  traces  to  be  seen  of  three 
tiers  of  seats;  it  is  thought  that  above  these  a 
gallery  was  once  built.  A  covered  space  sur- 
rounded the  central  arena,  in  which  the  Em- 
peror, Senators,  and  their  families  had  seats. 
The  building  was  covered  by  a  temporary  awn- 
ing or  wooden  roof,  but  how  this  was  put  on  ot 
kept  in  place  is  a  never-ending  puzzle  to  anti- 
quaries. Many  of  the  early  Christians  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  arena,  and  a  cross  now 
stands  there  to  commemorate  their  death,  and 
on  Friday  of  every  week  devotional  services  ar« 
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still  held  there.  The  Colosseum  is  supposed  to 
have  remained  entire  till  it  was  partly  demol- 
ished in  the  sacking  and  burning  of  Rome  in 
1082  by  Robert  Guiscard,  first  King  of  Naples. 
Though  injured,  the  building  was  used  as  a  fort- 
ress during  the  middle  ages  for  many  years  by 
the  powerful  families  that  contended  for  su- 
premacy in  Roman  affairs.  In  1312  the  munici- 
pality took  possession  of  it,  and  it  was  again 
used  for  public  amusements,  especially  bull 
fights.  In  1387  it  began  to  be  used  by  the 
church  as  a  hospital.  In  the  following  century 
the  great  Roman  families  aespoiled  it  greatly, 
taking  stone  from  its  wall  to  build  their  palaces. 
It  was  afterward  proposed  to  turn  it  into  a  cen- 
ter of  trade  or  a  factory,  but  both  plans  were  un- 
popular, and  finally  Pope  Clement  XL  was  per- 
suaded by  the  church  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  consecrate  it  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  martyrs,  and  thus  throw  over  it  a  pro- 
tection Irom  further  wanton  injury. 

FOEMS  OP  EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 
Name  the  forms  of  each  of  the  governments  of  ex- 
isting European  nations.  What  are  the  two  republics, 
and  which  is  consolidated  and  which  is  federal? 

Adam  Yopeb. 

Answer. — Theie  are  four  federations  among 
the  European  governments.  A  federation  is  a 
government  in  which  the  central  authority  is 
supreme  in  all  international  affairs,  but  limited 
in  internal  administration,  as  our  own  govern- 
ment is.  A  federation  may  be  either  a  monarchy 
ot  a  republic.  Of  the  federations  of  Europe 
Switzerland  is  a  republic,  Germany  is  an  empire, 
and  Sweden-Norway  and  Austria-Hungary  are 
what  are  called  bipartite  states,  having  the  same 
monarchy  but  governed  by  separate  constitutions 
and  legislatures.  The  other  European  govern- 
ments all  belong  to  the  class  that  modern 
political  historians  call  unified  states, that  is,  states 
in  which  the  central  government  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  public  affairs  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of 
the  constitutional  governments,  as  England  and 
France,  local  affairs  are  left  largely  to  local  au- 
thorities, but  this  does  not  lessen  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  central  government,  whioh  is  em- 
powered to  overrule  any  local  body  at  any  time 
In  behalf  of  what  it  may  regard  as  the  public 
good.  Of  the  unified  states  in  Europe,  ten  are 
constitutional  monarchies— Great  Britain,  Bel- 
gium. Portugal,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Den- 
mark. Italv,  Greece,  Servia,  and  Rouraania;  two 
are  despotisms.  Russia  and  Montenegro;  three 
are  republics,  France  and  the  tiny  states  of  San 
Marino  and  Andorra,  and  two  are  tributary 
States,  Bulgaria  and  Bastern  Roumolia. 

FOBTY- SECOND  1LLJNOI8  INFANTRY- 

ii  i  s  a  mm. aii.  Iowa. 
Giro  n  brief  taUtory  of  the  Forty-Hecond  Koffimtmt 

•f  Illinois  Infantry.  a.  Hodoks. 

Answer.-  The  Forty-second  Regiment  of  Illi- 
nois Volunteers  was  organized  at  Chicago,  and 
mustered  in  Kept.  17.  18G1,  1,051  ntrous,  Colonel 
William  A  VVobb,  commandor.  It  immediately 
went  to  St.  Louis,  and.  Oct.  18,  wai  sent  to  join 
•sncral  Hunter  at,  Tipton,  Mo.  Doc.  13  It  wont 
Into  winter  quarters'  at  flmlthton,  Mo.,  and  loft 


that  place  Feb.  3,  1862.  March  4,  it  occupied 
Fort  Holt,  Ky..  and  March  15  proceeded  to  Island 
No.  10,  where  it  remained  until  the  capture  of 
that  point.  April  17  it  left  Fort  Pillow  for  Ham- 
burg, Tenn.,  and  May  4  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Farmington.  It  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Cor- 
inth, but  saw  little  active  service  until  it  set  out 
on  the  Murfreesboro  campaign  in  December.  It 
was  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River  where  it  lost  138 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  eighty- five  taken 
prisoners.  In  the  following  spring  it  took  part 
in  the  pursuit  of  Van  Dorn.  Sept.  2,  1 863,  it 
entered  upon  the  Chattanooga  campaign,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga  fought  bravely,  los- 
ing 156  in  killed  and  wounded  and  twenty-eight 
prisoners.  It  was  on  the  skirmish  line  during 
the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge.  Jan.  1,  1864,  the 
regiment  re-enlisted.  In  February  it  returned 
to  Chicago  on  veteran  furlough,  reorganizing 
April  2,  and  starting  out  on  its  return  to  the 
scene  of  warfare.  It  reached  Chattanooga  April 
27  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  taking  part  in  all  the  battles  until  the 
capture  of  Atlanta,  S^pt.  8.  On  Sept.  25  it  left 
to  join  General  Thomas,  and  was  present  at  all 
the  engagements  with  Hood's  army.  Jan.  1, 
1865,  it  started  for  Decatur.  Ala.,  where  it  re- 
mained until  April  1,  when  it  set  out  for  Nash- 
ville. June  15  it  was  sent  on  to  New  Orleans, 
and  thence  went  to  Lavaca.  Texas.  It  was  on 
post  duty  at  Lavaca  ana  Camp  Irwin  until  Dec, 
16,  when  it  was  mustered  out  and  ordered  home 
Jan.  20,  1866,  it  received  its  final  discharge  at 
Springfield,  111. 

EQUATION  OF  TIME. 

Douglas,  111. 

Why  is  it  that  the  sun  and  a  correct  time-piece  only 
agree  at  noon  four  times  in  the  year;  that,  is,  on  only 
four  days  in  the  year  is  it  just  12  by  the  clonk,  when 
the  sun  is  due  south?  W.  H.  Fauxds. 

Answer.—  As  the  oibit  of  the  earth  is  not  cir- 
cular, but  elliptical,  with  the  sun  in  one  of  its 
foci,  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  varies  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  This  prevents  the 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  from  being  uni- 
form, as  it  moves  faster  when  nearer  the  sun, 
and  slower  when  farther  from  it.  Therefore  the 
sun's  apparent  motion  in  longitude,  which  is 
caused  by  the  earth's  real  motion  in  the  ecliptic— 
that  is,  the  plane  of  its  orbit— is  not  uniform. 
This  want  of  uniformity  would  of  Itself  ob- 
viously cause  an  irregularity  in  the  time  of  the 
sun's  coining  to  the  meridian — that  la,  to  the 
noon  line— on  successive  days,  but  besides  this, 
there  is  another  cause  that  affects  the  regularity 
of  the  sun's  apparent  motion,  and  that  is  the  ob- 
liquity of  i  ho  ecliptic  to  the  equinoctial  or  celes- 
tial eqnator,  Even  if  the  sun  movod  In  the 
equinoctial,  there  would  be  an  Inequality  in  this 
respect,  owing  to  its  want  of  uniform  motlou; 
and  even  if  It  moved  uniformly  in  the  ecliptic, 
there  would  bo  such  an  inequality,  owlnu  to  (ho 
obliquity  of  Its  orbit  to  the  eqninootlal.  Those 
two  Independent  oauses  produce  the  irreg- 
ularity In  tho  time  of  the  sun's  ap- 
pearauoe  on  tho  meridian,  and  the  oorreo- 
tlon  of  this  irregularity  Is  called  tho  equa- 
tion of  timo.  Whon  the  sun's  center  oomei  to 
the  meridian  it  is  apparent  noon,  and  If  It  moved 
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uniformly  on  the  equinoctial,  this  would  always 
coincide  with  "mean  noon,"  or  12  o'olock,  on  a 
Rood  solar  dock.  But  from  the  oauses  which  we 
have  explained,  mean  and  apparent  noon  differ, 
the  latter  taking  place  sometimes  as  much  as 
16^2  minutes  before  the  former,  and  at  others 
14*2  minutes  after.  The  differences  for  every 
day— that  is,  the  equation  of  time— are  given  in 
all  astronomical  almanacs.  This  difference  is 
nothing  at  four  different  times  in  the  year,  when 
the  mean  and  unequal  motions  exactly  agree- 
about  April  15,  June  15,  Aug.  31,  and  Dec.  24 
At  all  other  times  the  sun  is  either  too  fast  or  too 
•low  for  clock  time. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  DEATH. 

Terre  Haute,  111. 
Where   is   the    Valley  of  Death?    Give  a  brief 
description  of  it.  C.  R.  G. 

Answer.—  The  place  known  as  "the  valley  of 
death,"  or  "the  poison  valley,"  is  on  the  island  of 
Java.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  natural  example 
of  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  carbonio  acid  gas 
in  existence.  It  has  never  been  fully  explored, 
because  of  the  danger  of  remaining  more  than  a 
few  moments  in  its  poisonous  atmosphere.  It  is 
a  hollow,  near  the  summit  of  a  mountain  range, 
only  to  be  reached  by  a  long  climb  up  the  hill- 
side. Approached  through  an  opening  between 
the  hills  it  is  seen  to  be  an  oval  shaped  valley, 
about  half  a  mile  across.  It  is  about  thirty-five 
feet  deep,  the  bottom  is  hard  and  sandy,  without 
vegetation,  and  strewn  with  many  large  stones. 
Throughout,  the  surface  is  almost  oovered  with 
the  bleaching  bones  of  animals,  tigers*  pigs, 
deer,  and  others,  all  kinds  of  birds,  and  also  of 
human  beings.  Explorers  of  the  valley  seldom 
venture  beyond  the  borders,  though  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  deadly  air  does  not  immediately 
affect  human  beings.  This  is  because  the  car- 
bonio acid  gas,  being  heavier  than  the 
atmosphere,  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
Dogs  and  fowls  thrown  into  it  fall  senseless  in- 
stantly and  die  in  a  few  minutes.  No  craters  or 
Assures  are  visible  on  the  floor  of  this  valley,  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  openings  are  near  the  base 
of  the  rocky  hills  surrounding. 

THE  RAINBOW. 

  Vermillion.  Kan. 

Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  tell  why  the  rainbow  is 
•ircular?  A.  J.  Tucker. 

Cartebville,  m. 

A  rainbow  can  sometimes  be  plainly  seen  on  a 
foggy  morning,  when  the  sun  is  obscured,  but  it 
lacks  the  colors.  Please  explain  this. 

W.  F.  Keasteb. 
Answer. — A  rainbow  occurs  when  the  sun  or 
moon,  not  too  far  above  the  borizon,  throws  its 
beams  upon  a  sheet  of  falling  raindrops  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  heavens.  Thus,  a  ray  of 
light  from  the  sun  strikes  a  raindrop  obliquely; 
part  of  it  is  reflected  at  the  surface  of  the  drop, 
the  rest,  passing  into  the  drop,  is  refracted ;  on 
the  other  side  of  the  drop  part  of  the  ray  passes 
through  and  the  rest  is  again  reflected ;  on  pass- 
ing from  the  drop  on  the  same  side  that  it  en- 
tered, a  second  refraction  occurs.  These  suc- 
cessive reflections  and  refractions  separate  the 
ray  of  white  light  into  its  component  colored 
rays,  and  as  the  angles  of  Incidence  and  emer- 
fenee  vary  for  each  color,  the  eye  of  a  spectator 


perceives  them  as  distinct  bands.  Now,  every 
drop  in  the  sheet  of  falling  water  which  has  equal 
obliquity  to  the  spectator's  eye,  will  send  to  it 
rays  of  the  same  color.  But,  the  only  drops 
which  can  fulfill  these  conditions  of  like 
obliquity  of  reflected  rays,  are  those  whioh 
define  the  base  of  a  cone  whose  apex 
is  the  eye,  and  the  center  of  whose  base  is  in  a 
right  line,  passing  through  the  sun  and  the  eye 
of  the  spectator.  A  rainbow  can  only  be  Been 
when  the  spectator  stands  between  it  and  the 
sun;  its  center  must  always  be  directly  opposite 
the  sun,  moving  with  the  sun's  motion,  falling  if 
the  sun  is  rising,  and  rising  if  the  sun  is  declin- 
ing. At  or  near  sunset,  when  the  sun  and  the 
observer  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  the 
bow  will  be  seen  to  form  a  complete  semicircle; 
when  the  sun  is  higher  in  the  sky,  a  smaller  arch 
is  seen ;  the  entire  circle  could  only  be  visible  to 
a  spectator  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  and  narrow 
mountain  peak,  which  elevated  his  plane  much 
above  that  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  did  not  cut  off 
their  light  A  complete  circle  may  also  some- 
times be  seen  in  the  rainbow  formed  by  the  sun- 
light on  the  spray  arising  from  cataracts.  When 
the  sheet  of  falling  drops  is  large,  and  the  sun- 
light very  bright,  the  double  rainbow  is  seen. 
When  the  sun  is  obscured  by  fine  rain  or  fog,  the 
rainbow  proper  is  replaced  by  a  bow  formed  by 
the  reflection  and  interferences  of  light  from 
these  fine  particles  of  water.  This  bow  is,  of 
course,  without  the  colors.  A  lunar  rainbow  if 
also  colorless. 

DIAMOND  MINES  OF  BRAZIL. 

PHTLO,  m. 

Give  a  description  and  history  of  the  diamond  die* 
trict  of  Brazil,  in  South  America,  ana  mention  some 
of  the  remarkable  diamonds  found  there. 

L  0.  Reed. 

Answer.— The  diamonds  of  Brazil  are  all  found 
in  a  disintegrated  stratum  of  quartzite,  lying 
upon  the  sandstone  formation.  This  gem-pro- 
ducing soil— for  precious  stones  of  nearly  ail 
kinds  are  found  in  it — extends  along  the  Serra 
do  Espinhaco  as  far  as  the  northern  borders  of 
the  province  of  Minas,  along  the  valley  of  the 
UpDer  Belmonte,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bahia,  as  well  as  in  the  mountains  that 
lie  southwest  of  the  sources  of  the  Sao  Francisco. 
Diamonds  of  smaller  value  have  been  found  in  the 
province  of  Goyaz  (on  the  Rio  Claro) ;  in  Matto 
Grosso,  in  the  valley  of  the  Paraguay: 
in  Parana,  on  the  Rio  Tibagy;  and  in  two 
Drovinces  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  richest 
diamond-producing  region  is  that  in  the  Minas, 
where  are  the  celebrated  mines  of  Serra  do  Frio, 
and  next  to  this  in  importance  comes  the  district 
in  Bahia.  Tbe  discovery  of  these  important 
mines  was  an  accident.  A  Portuguese  traveler, 
in  1727,  while  visiting  the  gold  mines  of  the 
Serra  do  Frio,  about  400  miles  north  of  Bio  Ja- 
neiro, noticed  some  bright  crystals  which  the  ig- 
norant, miners  occasionally  picked  up  and  treas- 
ured as  trifles.  Taking  some  of  these  he  showed 
them  to  some  Dutch  traders,  who  at  once  recog- 
nized their  value.  These  traders  immediately 
contracted  with  the  Brazilian  government  for  all 
the  rough  diamonds  that  might  be  found,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  controlled  the  trade.  The 
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Portuguese  then  shared  it  with  them  for  some 
time,  and  the  diamond  mines  were  so  extensively 
worked  for  a  number  of  years,  and  such 
abundant  supplies  of  the  gems  were  thrown 
on  the  market,  that  their  price  fell 
heavily,  and  diamond  dealers  all  over 
the  world  were  terrified.  The  panic  was  checked 
by  the  Brazilian  government,  which  claimed  the 
working  of  the  mines  as  a  royal  monopoly  and 
restricted  the  supply  of  gems  mined.  In  recent 
years,  however,  the  most  of  the  mines  have  been 
sold  to  private  individuals.  The  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  diamonds  is  by  washing.  The  miners 
dig  down  into  the  diamond  stratum;  the  quartz  - 
ite  sand,  or  the  gravel,  as  they  take  it  out,  is 
washed  free  from  earth  in  shallow  wooden  pans. 
The  gravelly  deposit  left  is  then  passed  through 
a  sieve,  ana  the  diamond  crystals,  if  any  are 
there,  are  readily  found  in  the  process.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  diamonds  mined  in  Brazil 
have  been  small,  but  a  few  remarkable  gems 
have  been  found  in  them.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  Star  of  the  South,  which 
was  found  by  a  negress  in  the  mines  of  Begagem 
in  1853,  and  which  weighed  in  its  rough  state 
254  karats.  It  was  purchased  after  being  cut  by 
a  jeweler  in  Amsterdam,  Germany,  by  a  wealthy 
nobleman  of  that  country*  Another  fine 
gem  was  found  in  the  river  Abaethe, 
in  1797,  by  some  convicts  who  had  escaped  from 
prison  and  were  hiding  in  the  mountains.  It 
weighed  138  karats,  and  was  sent  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  who,  in  return  for  the  treasure,  par- 
doned the  convicts.  A  few  diamonds  over  100 
karats  in  weight  have  been  found  in  Brazilian 
mines,  and  quite  a  number  over  fifty  karats,  but 
the  average  weight  has  been  from  one  to  four 
karats.  The  aggregate  diamond  yield  in  Brazil 
has  fluctuated  greatly,  in  past  times  ranging 
from  20,000  or  30,000  karats  annually  to  as  high 
as  600,000  karats.  Though  the  trade  in  dia- 
monds is  generally  supposed  to  be  an  important 
part  of  the  country's  commerce,  it  is  really  only  a 
small  fraction  of  1  ner  cent  of  the  total  trade.  It 
averages  something  over  $2,500,000  annually, 
while  the  yearly  exportation  of  sugar  alone  is 
about  $17,000,000,  and  of  ooffee  over  $53,000,- 
000. 

THIRTEENTH  ILLINOIS  CAVALRY. 

CALHOTTH,  111. 
Would  like  a  sketch  of  the  Thirteenth  Illinois  Cav- 
alry. J.  P.  ttOBINSON. 

Answer.—  The  Thirteenth  Illinois  Cavalry  was 
organized  at  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago,  and  mus- 
tered Into  service  Dea  31,  1861,  Colonel  Joseph 
W.  Bell  commanding.  It  was  equipped  and 
mounted  at  Benton  Barraoks  and  immediately 
sent  Into  Southeastern  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
on  a  scouting  expedition.  In  June  it  Joined  Gen- 
eral Curtis  at  Batesvllle  and  went  with  him  to 
Helena,  where  it  arrived  July  13.  In  the  fall  It 
returned  into  Missouri  and  spent  the  winter  and 
aprlnir  nklrmlnhing  with  Marmaduke'a  men.  In 
Mav.  1863,  the  original  eight  companies  were 
oounoiiuated  into  one  battalion  of  three  com- 
panies. In  July  it  went  with  Goneral  Davidson 
Into  Atkansas.  and  was  present  at  the 
tights  of   bis     oampaign,    being     one   of  the 


first  regiments  to  enter  Little  Rock  at  its 
capture.  In  Fsbruary,  1 864,  nine  new  companies 
were  added  to  the  regiment,  and  it  was 
thoroughly  reorganized.  In  the  spring  following 
it  went  with  General  Steele's  expedition  to 
Camden,  Ark.  It  spent  the  entire  year  scouting 
and  skirmishing  through  Arkansas.  Jan. 
24,  1865,  the  cavalry  division  of  the  Seventh 
Army  Corps,  in  which  this  regiment  was  serving, 
was  discontinued,  and  the  Thirteenth  Illinois 
Cavalry  was  stationed  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark,  raid- 
ing through  the  surrounding  country  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  It  arrived  in  Springfield  for 
discharge  Sept.  13, 1865.  The  losses  of  this  reg- 
iment by  death  during  its  service  were  376. 


THE  LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  LEVEES. 

Give  a  history  and  the  cost  of  levees  of  ^<Lo*£er 
Mississippi.  Were  they  built  by  State  or  National  ap- 
propriation? M.  F.  ElTTKNHOOTK. 

Answer.— The  first  levees  ever  built  on  the 
Mississippi  were  erected  in  New  Orleans  in  1717. 
For  a  hundred  years  the  construction  of  these 
necessary  protections  was  entirely  in  private 
hands,  each  planter  building  what  he  needed  to 
keep  his  own  land  from  being  flooded.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  entire  country  from 
Cairo  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo  is,  on  the  west  side, 
for  an  average  width  of  fifty  miles  besides  the 
river  bed.  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  delta, 
that  is,  a  country  permeated  by  mouths  of  the 
river,  emptying  into  bayous  and  small  lakes.  On 
the  east  side,  the  whole  area  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Yazoo,  60  miles  in  width,  is  a  net- 
work of  bayous  and  small  streams.  Before 
attempts  were  made  to  curb  the  river  waters 
with  embankments  all  this  country  was  sub- 
merged for  weeks,  or  even  months  every  year, 
for  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  has  always  been 
very  shallow,  and  even  a  moderate  rise  of  water 
would  carry  it  quite  above  its  banks.  In  1828 
the  State  of  Louisiana  began  to  aid  in  the  work 
of  "fencing"  out  the  floods.  It  built  strong  and 
high  embankments,  cutting  off  the  side  channel 
of  the  river  and  confining  its  waters  to  its  own 
bed.  By  1844  every  old  inlet  for  600  miles  no 
the  river  had  been  closed.  In  1850  a  topograph- 
ical survey  of  the  wh«fcL  Mississippi  River  was 
ordered  by  Congress,  the  report  of  which  was 
not  published  until  1861.  At  that  date,  the 
river  on  the  east  side  to  the  Tennessee  boundary 
was  lined  with  levees,  and  one  of  great  magni- 
tude was  built  across  the  Yazoo  pass,  dividing 
the  tributaries  of  the  latter  river  from  the  Missis- 
sippi delta,  while  on  the  west  side  embankments 
had  been  built  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, and  one.  twenty-five  miles  in  lensrth,  across 
the  St.  Frauds  Valley,  was  partially  ereoted.  Up 
to  this  date— February,  1 861— Louisiana  had 
spent  $24,000,000  in  levee  work,  Arkansas  $1.- 
000.000.  Mississippi  $14,500,000.  and  Missouri 
$1,640,000.  Private  Individuals  had  spent  up- 
wards of  $41,000,000,  and  this  estimate  does  not 
inolndo  cost  of  repairing  and  maintaining  these 
protections,  whioh  was  about  $2,000,000  annually. 
The  report  of  the  United  States  survoy  roooro- 
mended  building  all  the  levees  higher,  and  the 
appropriation  of  $17,000,000  for  this  parpose. 
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but  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  the  Union, 
a  few  months  after  the  report  was  made, 
postponed  indefinitely  any  National  action  in 
the  matter.  No  more  attention  was  given  by 
Congress  to  the  subject  until  June,  1874,  when 
another  board  of  commissioners  was  appointed  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  In  1875  this  committee  re- 
ported at  length  a  plan  for  a  permanent  system 
«f  levees,  to  cost  probably  $50,000,000.  This 
plan  has  not  been  undertaken,  as  Congress  has 
not  yet  consented  to  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion. However,  the  General  Government  has  ex- 
pended an  average  of  over  $1,000,000  annually 
since  1874  in  repairing  the  levees,  in  addition  to 
large  sums  spent  for  the  same  purpose  by  the 
State  governments. 

THE  AMAZON  RIVEB  COUNTRY. 

New  Rookfobd.  D.T. 
Tell  something  about  the  Amazon  .River  country, 
its  products  ana  geographical  features. 

C.  B.  Goss. 

Answer.—  The  Amazon  is  a  vast  river  system, 
rather  than  one  river.  More  than  350  branches 
and  smaller  tributaries  unite  in  the  one  grand 
trunk  of  this  mighty  stream,  which  drain  over 
2,500.000  square  miles  of  territory— an  area  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  Europe— and  are  estimated  to 
afford  an  inland  navigation  of  50,000  miles,  a 
line  double  the  circumference  of  the  arlobe.  The 
total  length  of  the  main  stream  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Huallaga  is  3.944  miles.  Though 
not  the  longest,  the  Amazon  is  the  most  volum- 
inous river  in  the  world.  Every  second  it  emp- 
ties into  the  ocean  at  its  mouth  500,000  cubic 
feet  of  water,  whose  freshening  influence  is  per- 
oeptible  500  miles  from  the  coast.  This  river  is 
subject  to  periodical  inundations,  its  high  banks 
being  overflowed  every  spring  and  vast  tracts 
of  country  submerged.  These  floods  interfere 
much  with  the  building  up  of  towns  on  the  river, 
but  they  render  the  great  Amazon  Valley,  walled 
in  on  both  sides  by  highlands,  the  most  fertile 
country  on  the  globe.  Most  of  it  is 
still  covered  with  vast  forests.  "Prom 
the  grassy  steppes  of  Venezuela  to  the  treeless 
pampas  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  "says  Professor  Agas- 
sis, "expands  a  sea  of  verdure,  in  which  we  may 
draw  a  circle  1,100  miles  in  diameter  which 
shall  inolude  an  evergreen,  unbroken  forest. 
There  is  a  most  bewildering  diversity  of  grand 
and  beautiful  trees,  a  wild,  unconquered  race  of 
vegetable  giants,  draped,  festooned,  corded,  mat- 
ted and  ribboned  with  climbing  and  creeping 
plants,  woody  and  succulent,  in  endless  variety. 
The  exuberance  of  nature  displayed  in  these 
millions  of  square  acres  of  tangled,  impenetra  ble 
forest,  offers  a  bar  to  civilization  nearly  as  great 
as  its  sterility  in  African  deserts."  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  trees  to  commerce  are  the  dye- 
woods,  the  India  rubber  tree  and  tbe  Brazil  nut. 
Rosewood  and  other  beautiful  woods  for  carving 
are  also  found  in  great  number  and  variety. 
Wild  animals,  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles  are 
scattered  through  the  forest  in  (treat  variety,  but 
sot  many  in  any  one  place.  The  river,  however, 
abounds  in  life,  fishes,  alligators,  turtles,  and 
water  snakes.  Professor  Agassiz  found  1,300 
speeles  of  fish  dnring  his  five  months'  stay  on  the 


Amazon,  nearly  1,000  of  them  unknown  else- 
where. The  shores  of  the  river  are  but  thinly  In- 
habited with  human  beings,  there  being  but  a 
few  scattered  tribes  of  Indians  and  verv  few 
white  settlers,  as  the  warm,  moist  climate  is  al- 
most deadly  to  the  white  man.  Tbe  largest  towns 
are  Para,  Sautarem,  Manaos,  and  Ignitos.  Para, 
near  the  mouth,  is  much  the  largest,  having  80,- 
000  inhabitants.  Among  the  most  important  ex- 
ports sent  down  the  Amazon  are  India  rubber, 
cocoa,  cotton,  coffee,  nuts,  palm-fiber,  sugar,  in- 
digo, cabinet  woods,  and  various  medicinal  prod- 
ucts, woods,  extracts,  etc.  Steamboat  navigation 
on  the  Amazon  began  in  1853-  In  that  year  the 
Amazon  Navigation  Company,  a  commercial  asso- 
ciation, aided  by  the  Brazilian  government,  sent 
its  first  steamer  from  Para  to  Nanta  in  Peru. 
Since  1867,  the  river  has  been  open  to  the  trade 
of  all  nations. 

A  FAMOUS  BLIND  DEAF  MUTE. 

Eden,  TXL 

Would  like  a  sketch  of  Laura  Bridpman. 

John  A.  Windsob. 

Answer.  —Laura  Bridgman  was  born  in  Han- 
over, N.  H,  Dec.  21,  1829.  She  was  a  bright  in- 
fant, but  in  her  second  year  had  a  violent  illness, 
which  wholly  destroyed  the  senses  of  sight, 
hearing,  and  smell,  and  ?reatly  impaired  that  of 
taste.  Though  her  general  health  was  so  shat- 
tered by  this  sickness  that  she  was  almost  help- 
less for  several  years,  she  subsequently  resov- 
ered  her  strength,  and  had  apparently  so  mnoh 
intelligence,  thouch  shut  in  a  realm  of  darkness 
and  silence,  that  she  was,  in  her  10th  year,  put 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Howe,  who  then  had 
charge  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  at 
Boston.  There  she  was  taught  to  read  by 
touching  raised  letters,  then  these  letters.framed 
into  words,  were  attached  to  objects,  and  she 
thus  learned  to  know  objects  by  their  names. 
Thus  far,  however,  the  work  was  only  an  exer- 
cise of  imitation  and  memory,  and  was  like  teach- 
ing a  clever  dog  a  variety  of  tricks.  But  all  at 
once  the  truth  seemed  to  flash  on  her  that  by  this 
means  she  could  make  known  to  others  what  was 
in  Her  mind,  and  this  knowledge  seemed  to 
change  her  whole  being.  Her  sympathetic  teach- 
ers procured  for  her  a  set  of  metal  types,  with 
the  letters  cast  at  the  ends,  and  a  board  with 
square  hUles  for  their  insertion,  so  as  to  be  read 
by  the  fincers  when  placed.  In  a  few  months  she 
could  spell  the  names  of  most  common  objects, 
and  in  a  year  had  made  great  mental  improve- 
ment. She  would  amuse  herself  for  hours 
with  these  letters,  spelling  old  and  new 
words,  and  framing  imaginary  dialogues,  and 
became  much  happier  and  full  of  enjoy- 
ment in  her  play.  Her  hand  grew  in  ac- 
curacy as  her  knowledge  increased,  so  that 
she  could  recognize  persons,  fabrics,  colors, 
eta.  by  the  touch  alone.  In  a  few  years  she 
was  able  to  receive  lessons  in  geography,  algebra, 
and  history,  and  learned  to  write  a  fair,  legible 
hand.  She  carried  on  animated  conversa- 
tions with  her  readier*  and  friends  by  means  of 
the  finger  alphabet,  the  movements  being  made 
by  the  hands  of  others  placed  upon  her  own  as 
she  could  not  see  them.    She  became  a  most 
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skillful  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  was  for  many 
years  an  instructress  in  the  Perkins'  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  in  Boston.  She  still  spends  much 
of  her  time  in  that  institution.  She  is  a  very 
skillful  performer  on  the  piano,  is  quite  dextrous 
in  many  kinds  of  household  work,  and  is  an 
adept  in  plain  and  fancy  needlework,  and  can 
ran  a  sewing  machine  as  well  as  any  one.  In 
spite  of  her  great  affliction  Miss  Bridgman 
always  seems  happy  and  contented.  Her  case 
affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations 
of  what  oan  be  accomplished  by  modern  philan- 
thropic systems  of  education. 

COST  OF  THE  WORLD'S  STANDING  ARMIES. 

stoby  City,  Iowa. 
Give  table  showing  standing  armies  of  the  world, 
their  annual  cost,  and  cost  per  capita  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  supporting  them. 

B.  W.  Ballard. 

Answer.— The  following  table  gives  the  infor- 
mation desired,  according  to  the  latest  figures : 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Lansing.  Iowa. 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  government  and  political  rela- 
tions between  Sweden  and  Norway.  N.  J.  Almquh»t. 

Answer.—  The  Kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
Is  a  simple  federative  monarohy.  The  union  be" 
tween  its  two  parts  came  about  early  in  the  pres- 
ent century.  By  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  Jan.  14,  1814, 
Norway  was  oeded  by  Denmark— by  whoso  sov- 
ereign it  bad  been  previously  ruled— to  the  King 
of  Sweden.  This  cession  tho  Norwegian  people 
refused  to  reoognlse,  and  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent  They  chose  delegatos  to  a  constitu- 
ent assembly,  which  met  at  Bldswold  In  May, 
adopted  a  constitution  and  elected  a  king. 
Sweden,  however,  raised  an  army  and  proceeded 
to  occupy  the  country  by  foroo.  and  as  the 
European  powers  refusod  to  recognize  the  now 
government  tho  Norwegian!  were  obliged  toylold. 
Aug.  14  the  convention  of   Moss   was  hold.  i>v 


which  the  independence  of  Norway  in  its  union 
with  Sweden  was  solemnly  proclaimed.  An  ex- 
traordinary storthing,  or  constituent  assembly, 
was  then  called,  which  formally  accepted  the 
union,  adopted  such  modifications  as  were  neces- 
sary, and  elected  King  Charles  XIIL  King  of 
Norway.  The  following  year  the  oharter  of  union, 
or  Bicksaot,  was  promulgated,  whioh  established 
new  fundamental  laws  on  the  terms  that 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  should 
be  indissoluble  and  irrevocable,  without  prej- 
udice, however,  to  the  separate  government, 
constitution,  and  code  of  laws  of  either  Sweden 
or  Norway.  The  two  states  are  thus  united  in 
the  person  of  their  sovereign  only.  There  is  a 
united  diplomatic  service,  it  is  true,  but  this  is 
simply  the  representative  of  the  sovereign 
abroad.  There  is  also  a  Council  of  State,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  both  kingdoms, 
which  decides  upon  affairs  common  to  both;  but 
this  is  simply  a  committee  of  conference,  or  ad- 
visory board,  and  exercises  no  power  except  in 
the  case  of  minority  of  the  king,  when  it  is  to 
hold  sovereign  power  until  a  regent  has  been 
appointed  by  the  united  action  of  the  Parlia- 
ments (or  Diets)  of  the  two  states.  Should  the 
succession  to  the  throne  fail,  the  two  Diets  must 
assemble  to  elect  a  new  sovereign,  and  should 
they  be  unable  to  agree  upon  one  person,  an 
equal  number  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  depu- 
ties must  meet  at  the  city  of  Carlstad,  in  Sweden, 
to  choose  a  king,  and  their  choice  is  to  be  abso- 
lute. 

HISTORY  OP  VENICE. 

_  Theodore.  D.  T. 

Give  a  sketch  of  Venice,  Italy.  When  was  it  first 
settled,  and  by  whom?  What  was  the  form  of  its 
early  government,  and  when  did  it  become  subject  to 
the  Austrians?  Helen  Chollab, 

Answer.— Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  Vene- 
tia.  They  inhabited  the  district  long  prior  to 
the  Christian  era,  bore  the  name  of  Veneti,  and 
the  very  earliest  record  of  them  represents  them 
as  a  commercial  community,  taking  but  little 
part  in  the  contentions  of  neighboring  barbarous 
tribes.  They  carried  on  a  trade  in  amber,  which 
they  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and 
sold  to  the  merchants  of  Phoenicia  and  Greece. 
They  became  subject  to  the  Romans  in  215  B.  C, 
forming  with  the  latter  people  an  alliance 
which  greatly  contributed  to  their  prosperity. 
About  181  B.  0.  the  Veneti  founded  the  town  of 
Aquileia,  whioh  soon  became  a  large  aud  flour- 
ishing city.  The  province  at  this  time  con- 
tained also  Padua,  Verona,  and  other  Im- 
portant towns.  But  in  the  declining  days  of 
the  empire  the  prosperity  of  the  province  was 
swept  away  by  an  Invasion  of  the  Huns  under 
Attila.  In  452  A.  D.  these  hordes  raiod  the 
buildings  of  Aauilela  to  the  ground  and  de- 
vastated every  city  of  the  territory.  Many  of  tho 
inhabitants  of  these  oltles,  fleeing  from  their 
rulnod  homos,  sought  sholter  in  the  marshy 
lagoons  and  Ulanda  in  the  northern  part  of  tho 
province.  Here  was  a  situation  protected  from 
Invasion  from  tho  mainland  by  a  wldo  traot  of 
muddv  shallows,  and  scourod  from  attack  by  sea 
bv  :li  -  Shallow  wa'cr  nml  narrow  passnges  be- 
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tween  the  islands ;  and  here  was  laid  by  thepe 
wretched  bnt  not  wholly  disheartened  ref  ugees 
(he  foundation  of  the  mighty  city  of  Venice.  The 
early  settlers  devoted  themselves  mainly  to  fish- 
tug  and  the  manufacture  of  salt.  The  new  set- 
tlement was  commonly  known  as  Venezia— or,  as 
we  have  it,  Venice— as  early  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, though  it  did  not  formally  take  the  name 
until  about  812.  when  the  islands  were  conneoted 
by  wooden  bridges  and  the  seat  of  government 
was  permanently  fixed  on  the  island  of  Rialto. 
The  first  form  of  government  of  this  island  com- 
monwealth was  republican,  administrated  oy  a 
consular  triumvirate,  but  in  the  year  457  the 
consuls  were  superseded  by  tribunes,  who, 
elected  annually  and  varying  in  number  from 
one  to  twelve,  administered  the  government  for 
340  years.  But  during  this  period,  although  the 
young  republic  grew  in  wealth  and  population,  it 
gained  out  little  in  politioal  importance.  Society 
was  divided  into  factions  by  the  ambition  of  the 
rival  tribunes,  and  in  time  of  warfare  united 
action  was  impossible.  In  €97,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  apengo — which  was  the  periodical  conven- 
tion of  all  the  adult  male  population  of  the  com- 
monwealth—one  of  the  patriarchs  proposed  that 
:he  tribunes  should  abdicate  sovereign  cower, 
and  that  a  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  duke  or 
doge,  in  whom  should  be  vested  individual  au- 
thority in  civic,  ecclesiastical,  and  military  mat- 
ters, should  be  placed  over  them.  The  proposi- 
cion  was  received  with  favor,  and  the  first  doge 
was  immediately  chosen,  and  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  this  office,  a  crown  of  gold  and  a  scep- 
ter of  ivory.  Under  this  new  form  the  govern- 
ment was  much  strengthened,  and  the  business 
of  ship- building,  stimulated  by  the  ambition  of 
Venetian  merchants  to  engage  largely  in  foreign 
trade,  soon  began  to  assume  such  proportions  as 
to  add  greatly  to  the  influence  of  the  common- 
wealth. From  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  century 
Venice  was  the  almost  unquestioned  mistress  of 
the  seas,  her  galleons  visited  every  port  of  the 
known  world,  and  her  trading  stations,  estab- 
lished at  every  important  commercial  point,  were 
unfailing  fountains,  feeding  the  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  great  and  beautiful  oity.  The 
fleet  of  Venice  took  an  important  part  in  the 
Crusades,  but  the  object  of  the  expeditions  seems 
rather  to  have  been  to  extend  Venetian  commerce 
than  to  aid  in  overthrowing  the  Saracen's  power. 
In  1122  the  Byzantine  Emperor  decreed  the  ban- 
ishment of  all  Venetian  merohants  from  his  do- 
minions, and  the  suspension  of  all  trade 
with  Venice.  In  reprisal  a  Venetian  fleet 
took  the  oity  of  Rhoaes,  and  seized 
and  plundered  all  the  Ionian  islands  and  oities 
on  the  coast,  forcing  the  Emperor  of  the  East  to 
withdraw  his  decree.  In  1124  and  1125  a  Vene- 
tian expedition  also  gave  important  aid  in  the 
siege  and  capture  of  the  city  of  Tyre.  In  1 177 
the  Venetians  won  an  Important  naval  victory 
over  the  Ghlbelllnes  in  defense  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander. It  was  In  consequenoe  of  this  victory 
that,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Pope,  the  ceremony 
of  "weddinir  the  Adriatic"  was  instituted.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  Venice  was  in  undisputed 
possession  of  a  large  number  of  the  islands  of 


the  Mediterranean  and  many  important  cities  on 
the  mainland.  Her  people  were  at  that  time  the 
wealthiest  and  most  polished  community  of  the 
world.  In  that  century  the  Electoral  College  waa 
established  with  forty-one  members,  twenty-flve 
of  whose  votes  were  made  necessary  for  the 
choice  of  a  doge.  In  the  year  1335  the  famous 
Council  of  Ten  was  established.  In  the  year 
1348  occurred  a  terrible  earthquake  which  de- 
stroyed many  buildinsrs,  and  the  same  year  came 
the  plague  which  raged  for  six  months  ana  car- 
ried off  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  city. 
These  misfortunes  were  followed,  however,  by  a 
century  of  remarkable  commercial  prosperity  fox 
Venice  and  success  in  every  warlike  venture. 
Bnt  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
wane  of  her  power  began.  The  carrying  trade 
that  once  belonged  wholly  to  Venetian  vessels 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  English,  and  the  success  of  these  powers  on 
the  sea  soon  showed  that  Veuetian  naval  su- 
periority was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Through  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  wealth 
of  the  republic  was  wasted  in  unnecessary  and 
profitless  wars,  and  the  government  had  been 
usurped  by  a  tyrannous  and  exclusive  oligarchy. 
Long  before  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  in  1796, 
Venice  had  become  worn  out  and  corrupt.  The 
government  of  the  Council  of  Ten  was  a 
reign  of  terror,  the  nobles  had  become  mere  idle 
pleasure-seekers,  the  common  people  were  over- 
taxed and  degraded,  and  all  the  ancient  vigor, 
ambition,  and  hardihood  of  the  people  seemed  to 
have  perished.  Napoleon  overthrew  the  feeble 
government  and  annexed  the  province  to  Austria 
by  the  treaty  of  Campo-Foimio  in  1797.  In  1806 
the  city  of  Venice,  with  its  territory,  was  an- 
nexed to  Italy ;  in  1814  it  was  again  transferred 
to  Austria:  in  1866  it  was  ceded  to  and  incor- 
porated with  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

LANGUAGE. 

CUMMINOS,  111, 

Give  a  brief  history  of  languages,  the  cause  and  ori- 
gin of  different  languages.  What  is  the  most  ancient 
language  of  which  we  have  any  record?  Are  the  re- 
spective ages  of  different  modern  languages  known? 
How  many  distinct  languages  and  dialects  are  tneref 
Mbs.H.  H.  Klbinman. 

Answer.—  All  study  into  the  subject  tends  to 
show  that  language  is  a  spontaneous  product  of 
human  nature — a  necessary  result  of  man's  phys- 
ical and  mental  constitution,  and  altogether  in- 
dependent of  his  will.  But  while  the  cause  of 
language  itself  is  unquestionably  subjective,  its 
differences  are  probably  objective,  that  is,  caused 
by  man's  environments  or  surrounding  circum- 
stances. The  study  of  the  structure  of  language 
shows  its  age  and  its  degree  of  development. 
Speech  can  be  divided  into  two  great  parts; 
words  that  indicate  ideas,  and  words  that  show 
the  relations  of  ideas  to  each  other.  At  the 
foundation  of  language  lie  roots— that  is.  simple 
sounds  expressive  of  meaning.  Now  all  lan- 
guages, in  their  earliest  stages,  undoubtedly  used 
these  roots  in  their  naked  forms  as  words,  the 
same  syllable,  according  to  its  position,  serv- 
ing as  different  parts  of  speech.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  Chinese  language  stilL  The 
relations  of  ideas,  in  that  tongue,  have 
almost   no  vocal    expression   whatever,  they 
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are  wholly  indicated  bv  position.  We  may 
therefore  say  that  the  Chinese  language  was  ar- 
rested in  a  very  rudimentary  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  that  it  is  in  its  form  the  oldest  lan- 
guage kaown.  The  Thibetan,  Siamese,  Anamese, 
and  Bnrman  languages  are  like  the  Chinese  in 
this  respect,  and  are  classed  as  monosyllabic 
languages.  The  Japanese  and  Corean  tongues 
are  muoh  like  the  Chinese,  but  are  much  more 
developed  in  structure.  The  second  great  class  of 
languages  inoludes  those  in  which  relations  of 
ideas  are  expressed  altogether  oy  separate  roots 
joined  to  the  significant  roots  as  terminations. 
These  are  called  the  agglutinate  languages,  and 
include  (1)  the  Turanian  tongues,  which  comprise 
the  Turkish  and  the  Tartar  dialects,  and  all  the 
dialects  spoken  by  the  Siberian  tribes  and  by  the 
aborigines  on  the  islands  of  Oceanica;  (2)  the 
African  languages;  and  (3)  the  languages  of  the 
American  Indians.  The  third  great  class  of  lan- 
guages is  known  as  the  inflectional,  and  includes 
the  great  body  of  civilized  tongues.  These  are  di- 
vided into  two  families,  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic. 
The  oldest  of  the  Aryan  languages  is  the  Sanscrit, 
a  dead  language  of  India;  the  oldest  of  the  Semi- 
tio  is  not  so  certainly  known,  but  probably  the 
ancient  Chaldee  may  be  thus  classed.  To  the 
Semitic  family  of  tongues  also  belong  the  dead 
languages  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  Ethiopia.  Syria, 
and  other  countries  of  Western  Asia;  also,  the 
living  dialects  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  those  still  used 
by  the  Jews.  The  dead  languages  of  the  Aryan 
family  include  the  Sanscrit,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, classic  Greek  and  Latin,  and  all  the 
perished  tongues  of  Europe.  In  the  living 
tongues  of  this  family  are  comprised  the  Armen- 
ian and  kindred  dialects  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
Slavonic  Teutonic,  Saxon,  ana  all  other  groups 
of  languages  used  by  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  and  America.  It  would  need  a  volume 
to  trace  the  supposed  relative  ages  of  these 
tongues,  as  stated  bv  different  philologists— for 
as  these  matters  can  only  be  settled  by  minor 
points  of  grammatical  structure,  students  of 
language  are  by  no  means  agreed  concerning  them 
—and  to  indicate  those  which  are  contemporaries 
in  origin,  and  those  derived  from  others.  There 
are  not  less  than  several  thousand  different 
languages  and  dialects  used  in  the  world:  the  ex- 
act number  is  not  known. 

LEMON  TREES — IMITATION  IVORY. 

PattkbsoKVILLE,  Iowa. 
1.  Tell  something  about  »einon  trues.  At  what  age  do 
they  bear  when  raised  from  the  seed?   Will  thor  bear 
earlier  if  grafted?  '2.  How  Is  imitation  ivory  made? 

It.  Moultom. 

Answer.—  I.  When  raised  from  the  seed  the 
lemon  tree  matures  very  slowly  even  In  a  favorable 
climate,  being  about  eight  or  ten  years  usually  in 
oomlng  to  the  time  of  bearing.  The  time  can  be 
shortened  but  little  by  grafting.  The  usual 
method,  in  countries  whore  the  tree  is  Indigen- 
ous, U  to  take  uo  young  wild  trees  and  set  them 
in  proDared  ground,  and  then  bud  them  with  an 
Unproved  variety  of  the  fruit.  The  lemon  troe  is 
often  grown  lu  conservatories,  and,  with  any  sort 
of  oareful  ireatmeut,  will  nourish.  The  tree 
should  have  a  good  upon  noil,  and  when  not  In  a 
growing  state  during  the  win  tor  needs  but  UttU 


water;  new  growth  begins  very  early  in  the 
spring,  when  the  plant  should  be  watered  freely, 
kept  in  a  warm  place,  and  when  the  young  wood 
has  hardened  it  should  be  set  out  of  doors,  and 
kept  in  a  sunny  place  and  sheltered  from  violent 
winds  during  the  summer.  The  plant  blossoms 
in  the  spring,  and  the  fruit  should  be  allowed  to 
hang  upon  the  tree  during  all  of  the  following 
winter  to  attain  its  full  maturity.  2.  There 
are  several  recipes  for  making  artificial  ivory.  One 
kind,  much  manufactured  in  France,  is  a  com- 
pound of  gelatine  and  alumina.  Tablets  of  gela- 
tine or  glue  are  immersed  for  some  time  in  a  so- 
lution of  alumina  in  acetic  or  sulphuric  aold. 
The  alumina  is  absorbed  from  the  acid  into  the 
gelatine,  which  is  then  removed  and  dried.  It 
becomes  very  hard,  so  that  it  can  take  on  a  high 
polish.  Another  preparation  called  artificial 
ivory  is  made  by  working  together  bone  or  ivory 
dust  with  an  equal  portion  of  albumen  or  gela- 
tine to  form  a  paste,  which  is  rolled  into  sheets 
and  dried.  Another  method,  like  the  first  men- 
tioned, a  French  invention,  is  to  take  two  parts 
of  caoutchouc  and  dissolve  in  thirty- six  parts  of 
chloroform  ana  saturate  the  solution  with  pure 
gaseous  ammonia.  The  chloroform  is  then  dis- 
tilled off  at  a  high  temperature.  The  residue  is 
then  mixed  with  phosphate  of  lime,  pressed  into 
molds,  and  dried.  This  is  one  of  the  best  imita- 
tions known,  possessing  largely  the  nature  and 
composition  of  true  ivory. 

THE  SELF-BEOISTEBINO  THERMOMETER. 

St.  Josbph,  Mich. 
What  is  the  principle  of  the  self-registering  ther- 
mometer? Z. 

Answer.—  The  various  self-reoording  thermom- 
eters may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those 
which  record  only  the  maximum  or  the  minimum 
of  the  temperatures  occurring  in  any  definite 
period,  and  those  which  produce  continuous 
records.  A  maximum  thermometer  can  be  readily 
constructed  thus :  The  tube  of  an  ordinary  mer- 
curial thermometer  is  made  with  a  constriction 
at  about  the  middle  point  of  its  length.  This 
thermometer  is  then  placed  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  as  long  as  an  increase  of  temperature 
takes  place  small  portions  of  the  meroury  will  go 
in  a  series  of  jumps  across  the  constricted  pass- 
age; but  on  a  fall  of  temperature  the  meroury 
contracts  strongly  into  the  portion  of  the  ther- 
mometer below  the  constriction,  leaving  a  column 
of  meroury  above  it.  The  upper  end  of  the  latter 
column  marks  the  highest  point  reached  during 
the  time  of  exposure.  This  instrument  is  read- 
justed by  swinging  it,  until  the  mercury  is  thrown 
back  into  the  suaoe  below  the  constriction.  A 
well-known  "minimum"  thermometer  is  that  of 
Rutherford,  whioh  is  made  of  alcohol  contained 
in  the  ordinary  glass  bulb  and  tube.  In  the  col- 
umn of  aloohol  is  a  small  indox,  made  of  blaok 
glass.  The  Instrumoni  la  first  tipped  until  the 
piece  of  glass  slips  np  to  the  end  of  the  fluid  col- 
umn, and  is  then  placed  carefully  in  a  horizontal 
position.  As  the  temperature  falls,  the  top  of  the 
liquid  column  oarrles  the  glass  indox  down 
with  it,  and  leaves  it  at  the  point 
whioh  indicates  the  minimum  temperature 
reached  during  the  exposure  of  the  instrument. 
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The  ooutinuoue  record  thermometer  sometimes 
baa  a  tracer  attached  to  a  simple  or  compound 
metal  bar.  which  marks  a  continuous  line  on 
a  cylinder  revolving  onoe  In  twenty- 
fonr  hours.  In  another  kind  the  record  is  made 
by  the  aid  of  photography.  A  continuous  im- 
pression of  the  image  of  .the  top  of  a  thermom- 
etry column  is  obtained  by  illuminating  a  ther- 
mometer placed  in  front  of  the  lens  of  a  camera, 
the  image  being  formed  on  a  sensitized  plate  be- 
hind the  camera,  this  plate  moving,  by  the  aid  of 
some  mechanism,  a  regular  distance  of  a  few 
Inches  eaoh  hour. 

GRAND  CANAL  07  CHINA. 

Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 
Ten  somethmar  about  the  Grand  Canal  of  China, 
when  was  it  made?  Milo  Hunt. 

Answer. — A  part  of  the  Grand  Canal  of  China, 
that  connecting  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  rivers,  was  made  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century.  Subsequently  the  highway  was  ex- 
tended up  to  Chinkiang,  and  the  great  Emperor 
Kublai  Khan,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  had 
the  work  carried  from  Peking  to  the  Yellow 
River  and  the  connections  made  with  rivers 
and  lakes,  completing  the  great  "Transit 
River,"  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  as  it  is  now  known. 
This  canal  extends  from  Peking  in  a  southeast- 
erly direction,  forming  with  the  rivers  which  it 
connects  a  broad  waterway  from  Peking  to 
Hangchow,  a  distance  of  650  miles.  Part  of  it 
has  oeen  for  some  time  disused,  as  the  inflow 
from  the  Yellow  River  has  become,  by  deposit 
from  this  turbid  stream,  completely  choked  up. 
Before  this  occurred  there  was  by  aid  of  several 
smaller  canals  and  the  numerous  rivers  that 
traverse  the  great  plains  of  China,  an  uninter- 
rupted water  communication  from  Peking  to 
Canton,  over  1,100  miles.  The  Grand 
Canal  traverses  the  flat  country  south- 
ward from  Peking  to  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Pei-ho  River.  This  branch  forms 
the  channel  to  Tientsin,  and  thence  to  Lintsing, 
300  miles,  it  follows  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Pei-ho.  Prom  Lintsing  to  Tsining  it  is  ah  arti- 
ficial waterway;  thence  to  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  it 
follows  the  lake  system,  and  from  this  river  to 
Hang-Chow  is  again  an  artificial  excavation.  The 
oldest  portion  of  the  canal,  that  between  the  two 
great  rivers,  is  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  this  distance  it  is  car- 
ried upon  a  raised  work  of  earth,  in  many  places 
twenty  feet  and  more  above  the  surrounding 
country,  the  stream  being  confined  between  walls 
of  stone.  The  sheet  of  water  there  is  about  two 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  has  a  current  of  nearly 
three  miles  an  hour.  Several  large  cities  lie 
along  the  sides  of  the  canal  there,  whose 
safety,  as  they  are  below  the 
level  of  the  waterway,  depends  wholly  on 
the  care  taken  of  its  banks.  South  of  this  its 
level  descends  until  it  is  several  feet  below  the 
country  on  its  sides.  Through  its  whole  extent 
tbe  Grand  Canal  was  connected  by  smaller  ways 
with  every  lake  or  stream  that  could  possibly  be 
led  into  it  a  Wells  Williams,  in  his  very  com- 
plete work  on  China  entitled,  "The  Middle 
Kingdom."  says  of  this  construction:    "As  a 


work  of  art,  compared  with  canals  now  existing 
in  Western  ooun tries,  the  Transit  River  does  no* 
rank  high;  but  even  at  this  day  there  is  no  work 
of  the  kind  in  Asia  to  oompare  with  it,  and  there 
was  none  in  the  world  equal  to  it  wben  first  pnt 
into  operation.  It  passes  through  alluvial  soil  in 
every  part  of  its  course,  and  the  chief  labor  was 
expended  in  constructing  embankments,  and  not 
in  digging  a  deep  channel.  The  junction  of  the 
Yun-ho  about  lat  36  N.  was  probably  taken  as 
the  summit  level.  From  this  point  northward 
the  trench  was  dug  through  Lintsing  to  join 
the  Yu-ho,  and  embankments  thrown  up  from 
the  same  place  southward  to  the  Yellow  River, 
the  whole  being  a  line  of  200  miles.  In  some 
places  the  bed  is  cut  down  thirty,  forty,  and  even 
seventy  feet,  but  it  encountered  no  material  ob- 
stacle. Tbe  sluices  which  keep  the  necessary 
level  are  of  rude  construction,  and  thick  planks 
sliding  in  grooves  hewn  in  stone  buttresses  form 
the  only  locks.  Still  the  objects  intended  are  all 
fully  gained,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  means 
certainly  does  not  derogate  from  the  merit  and 
execution  of  the  plan." 

FORTY- FIFTH  n/LINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Mount  Cakroix,  m. 
Give  sketch  of  the  Forty-nttn  Illinois  Inrantry. 
What  part  of  it  was  engared  June  25,  1863,  atVicks- 
burg,  and  how  many  were  killed  on  that  day? 

W.  S.  M. 

Answer.— The  Forty-fifth  Regiment  of  Illinois 
volunteers  was  known  as  the  "Lead  Mine  Regi- 
ment." It  was  organized  at  Galena  and  Chicago, 
six  of  its  companies  being  recruited  from  the 
lead  mines  in  the  vioinity  of  the  former  city.  It 
was  mustered  into  the  service  Dec.  26,  1861, 
with  Colonel  John  E.  Smith  as  commander.  I 
left  Chicago  for  Cairo  Jan.  12,  1862,  and  was  im- 
mediately sent  forward  to  join  General  Grant's 
command.  It  was  present  at  the  engagements  of 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  and  at  the  siege  of  Corinth:  was  in  the 
Mississippi  campaign  which  followed,  and  early 
in  tne  following  year  took  part  in  the 
campaign  against  Yicksburg.  It  was  pres- 
ent at  the  engagements  of  Thompson's 
Hill,  Bayou  Pierre,  Raymond,  Jackson,  and 
Champion  Hill,  and  did  good  service  in  alL  May 
19  it  went  into  the  works  at  Yicksburg  and  took 
full  part  In  the  labors  of  the  siege.  At  the  blow- 
ing up  of  Fort  Hill,  June  25,  the  Forty-fifth  Illi- 
nois was  ordered  to  occupy  the  breach  in  the  em- 
bankment. Fighting  their  way  through,  the  men 
planted  their  flag  in  the  fort.  Colonel  Maltby.. 
then  commanding, was  wounded;  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Smith,  of  Rockford,  mortally  wounded,  and 
Major  Fisk  instantly  killed.  Two  captains  were 
severely  wounded  and  fifty-four  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  this  charge.  The  Forty-fifth  was  at 
the  head  of  the  column  when  Logan's  division 
marched  into  the  captured  city  at  12  o'clock  July 
4,  1863,  and  its  flag  was  the  first  to  float  over 
the  Yicksburg  Court  House.  The  regiment  re- 
mained on  provost  duty  in  this  city  until 
October,  when  it  was  sent  to  Black  River,  and' 
while  there,  the  most  of  the  regiment  re-enlisted 
Jan.  5,  1864.  After  this  it  went  with  Sherman 
on  his  celebrated  Meridian  raid,  and  on  its  return 
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went  home  on  veteran  furlough.  It  joined  Sher- 
man again  June  9,  and  was  with  him  at  Atlanta 
and  through  all  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  historio 
"march  to  the  sea."  It  went  by  water  from  Sa- 
vannah to  Beaufort,  and  had  a  severe  encounter 
with  the  enemy  at  Pocotaligo,  Jan.  14,  1865.  It 
then  rejoined  Sherman's  armv,  went  on  to  Wash- 
ington and  took  part  in  the  grand  review,  went 
to  Louisville  for  muster  out,  and  was  finally  dis- 
charged at  Chicago.  July  15, 1865. 

GEOEGE  SAND. 

Fbebland.  Ool. 
Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  George  Band,  and 
tell  how  she  ranks  among  autnors. 

C.  H.  Hickson. 
Answer.—  George  Sand  was  the  assumed  name 
of  a  gifted  French  authoress— Mme.  Dudevant. 
She  was  born  at  Paris  in  1804,  and  was  de- 
scended on  her  father's  side  from  the  famous 
Marshal  de  Saxe,  Her  maiden  name  was  Dupin. 
Having  received  a  strict  education  at  a  convent, 
in  1822  she  married  M.  Dudevant,  who  had  been 
an  officer  in  Napoleon's  army.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  however,  as  she  found  her  husband's 
sentiments  most  uncongenial  to  her,  she  ar- 
ranged a  separation,  and  went  to  Paris,  where 
she  undertook  to  obtain  a  livelihood  with  her 
pen.  At  first  she  attempted  newspaper  writing, 
but  in  this  she  was  not  altogether  successful; 
however,  after  the  publication  of  her  first  novel, 
"Indiana,"  in  1832,  her  literary  success  was  as- 
sured. She  published  six  other  novels  during 
the  following  four  years,  and  their  re- 
ceipts soon  placed  her  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. She  now  procured  a  legal  divorce  from 
her  husband,  and  assumed  the  charge  of  her  two 
children.  From  this  time  on  she  occupied  her- 
self with  her  literary  work,  for  she  was  a  most 
facile  writer,  and  in  addition  to  her  many  novels 
wrote  dramas  and  innumerable  essays  and  other 
miscellaneous  articles.  She  was  an  advocate 
of  the  most  extreme  republican  and  socialistic 
ideas,  and  in  her  private  morals  was  far  from  be- 
ing irreproachable.  As  a  writer  she  ranks  among 
the  greatest  novelists  that  ever  lived,  for  though 
there  is  often  much  to  be  disapproved  of  in  the 
sentiments  that  she  advanced,  the  brilliancy  of 
her  imagination,  the  charm  of  her  perfect  literary 
style,  and  the  wealth  and  vigor  of  her  thought, 
can  not  but  command  admiration.  Mme.  Dude- 
vant wrote  about  sixty  novels,  twenty  plays,  and 
many  minor  works.  Her  best-known  romanoes 
(in  English  translation)  are.  probably,  "Valen- 
tino," "Andre,"  "Consuelo,"  and  "The  Marquis 
de  Villemer."   Mme.  Dudevant  died  July  8.1876. 

BOBNEO  AND  NEW  GUINEA. 

Chicago  111. 

Which  Is  the  largest  Island  In  the  world.  Borneo  or 
New  Guinou?  Glvo  the  population,  trovernmont,  pro- 
ducts, races  of  people,  auu  geographical  features  of 
each  of  these  Islands.  T.  Morris. 

Answer.— It  seems  now  quite  cortaln  that  New 
Guinea  is  the  larger  of  these  two  islands,  whioh 
are,  excepting  Australia,  the  largest  islands  in 
tho  world.  Lato  estimates  give  tho  area  of  New 
Guinea  as  about  3*25,000  squaro  miles,  while  the 
extent  of  Borneo  it  computed  at  some  200,000 
square  miles,  but  neither  Island  has  ever  boon 
surveyed,  or  oven  thoroughly  explored,  so  their 
difforenoo  in  area  Is  not  yot  ncouratelv  known. 


Borneo  lies  between  latitude  seven  degrees  north 
and  five  degrees  south,  and  is  divided  by  the 
equator  into  two  nearly  equal  portions;  and  be- 
tween 106  degrees  and  116  degrees  longitude 
east  from  Greenwich.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  about  1,846,000,  consist- 
ing of  the  Dyaks,  who  are  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  Malays  (from  the 
Malay  peninsula),  Bugis-  (natives  of  Celebes), 
Javans  (from  Java),  and  Chinese.  The  Dyaks 
live  chiefly  in  the  interior,  and  employ  them- 
selves in  a  very  primitive  mode  of  farming,  and 
also  in  collecting  gutta-percha,  resin,  gums,  and 
other  products  of  the  tropical  forests ;  also  gold 
dust,  which  is  obtained  from  the  auriferous  sand 
of  many  of  the  rivers.  The  Malays  and  other 
colonists  live  generally  on  the  coast  and  are 
traders  and  sailors.  Many  of  them  are  more 
civilized  than  tne  Dyaks,  cultivate  gardens  and 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics,  and 
of  beautiful  mats  and  baskets,  this  work  being 
done  chiefly  by  their  women.  The  Chinese  col- 
onists have  made  their  way  far  into  the  interior. 
They  are  engaged  in  trade  and  mining  and  are 
most  indeiatigable  workers,  but  as  the  object 
of  their  toil  is  only  to  amass  a  certain  amount  of 
wealth  so  that  they  can  return  to  their  native 
country,  it  tends  but  little  to  the 
permanent  advantage  of  the  island. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  Borneo  is  included  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indian  possessions.  They  have 
divided  it  into  two  residencies,  the  one  including 
the  western  part  of  the  island,  the  other  the 
southern  and  eastern.  Each  of  these  is  ruled  by 
a  governor  and  staff  of  officials,  appointed  by  the 
Netherlands  government.  The  rest  of  the  island 
is  in  three  divisions,  severally  controlled  by  the 
Sultan  of  Bruni,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  and  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company.  The  surface  of 
Borneo  is  considerably  varied.  Two  chains  of 
mountains  run  through  the  island  in  a  nearly 
parallel  direction  from  southwest  to  northeast. 
Between  these  ranges  are  well-watered  plains. 
The  island  has  a  number  of  fine  rivers,  but  of  the 
country  surrounding  their  upper  waters,  scarcely 
anything  is  known.  All  of  these  rivers  have 
sand  banks  or  bars  at  their  mouths,  so  that  no 
large  vessels  can  enter  them.  In  the  case  of  one 
river  only,  the  Brunai,  has  this  obstruction  been 
cleared  away  to  admit  ships.  Ttiere  are  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  lakes  known  to  be  on  the  island 
The  olimate  of  Borneo  on  the  low  ground  is  very 
hot,  and  is  also  damp,  and  malarial  feverB  pre- 
vail, out  In  higher  parts  the  temperaturo  is  more 
moderate.  During  the  rainy  season  violent 
storms  prevail.  Vegetation  is  very  luxuriant  all 
over  tho  Island,  and  tropical  fruits  of  all  kinds 
abound.  The  chief  exports  are  sago,  beeswax, 
ediblo  birds'  nests,  camphor,  hides,  rattans,  tor- 
toise shell,  dye-woods,  rosins,  autimony,  ooal, 
diamonds,  and  gold.  The  mineral  wealth  is  un- 
doubtedly enormous,  but  scarcely  more  than  its 
surfaoo  has  yot  been  touched. 

Mew  Guinea  lies  abour.  oighty  miles  north  of 
Australia,  and  directly  south  of  the  equator,  be- 
tween longitude  130  degrees  and  150  degrees 
east  from  Greenwich.  From  northwest  to  south- 
oast  tlie  island  is  about  1.450  miles  Ions,  and 
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in  breadth  it  varies  from  twenty  to  400  miles. 
In  April,  1883.  the  British  government  formally 
took  possession  of  the  island,  bnt  waived 
this  claim  the  following  year,  in  con- 
sideration of  Germany's  annexation  of  part 
of  the  same  territory.  The  German  possessions 
now  cover  88,340  square  miles,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  297,000 ;  the  British  portion  con- 
tains 88,457  square  miles  (in  which  some  adja- 
cent islands  are  included)  and  137,500  inhabi- 
tants; while  the  Dutch  claim  the  entire  southern 
part  of  the  island,  147,550  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  250,000.  These  estimates  of  pop- 
ulation are  bare  approximates,  for  less  is  really 
known  of  New  Guinea  than  of  any  other  country 
of  equal  extent  in  the  world.  The  inhabitants 
belong  to  the  original  Papuan  race,  the  most  in- 
telligent aboriginal  race  of  Oceanica.  Quite  a 
difference  is  noticed  between  the  inhabitants  of 
different  parts  of  the  island.  Those  on  the  south 
and  west  coast,  having  been  in  communication 
with  outside  nations  for  many  years,  have  ac- 
quired many  habits  of  civilization.  They  live  in 
comparatively  comfortable  dwellings,  and  are 
decently  clothed;  they  build  boats  and  have 
some  knowledge  of  iron,  also  oultivate  gardens 
and  farms  with  some  skill  In  the  north 
the  natives  are  altogether  barbarous,  wear 
little  or  no  clothing,  and  live  in  huts 
built  on  poles.  It  is  said  that  cannibalism  is  still 
practiced  in  some  parts  of  the  island.  There 
axe  some  missionary  stations  on  the  south  coast. 
New  Guinea  is  traversed  about  midway  of  its 
breadth  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  which 
extends  through  the  entire  length  of  the  island. 
There  are  several  deep  bays  on  the  coast  and  sev- 
eral large  rivers  flow  from  the  mountains,  but 
very  little  is  accurately  known  of  the  geography 
of  the  island.  Apparently  it  abounds  in  most 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  climate  of  the  coast 
country  is  moist  and  generally  unhealthy.  AU 
tropical  fruits,  birds,  and  animals  are  to  be 
found.  There  has  never  been  any  trade  carried 
on  with  the  savages  of  the  northern  coast,  but 
the  Dutch  have  a  number  of  trading  stations  on 
their  territory.  The  chief  exports  of  the  island 
are  sago,  nutmegs,  birdskins,  trepang  (a  kind  of 
dried  fish),  tortoise  shell,  pearl  shell,  also  pula- 
saria  and  other  medicinal  barks. 


THE  CASTLE  OP  CHILLON. 

„  „         „ ,  Logan,  Kan. 

Tell  something  about  the  Castle  of  Chillon.  by 
whom  and  when  built,  and  for  what  purpose  it  is  now 
used.  A.  Phabo. 

Antwer.—  Chillon  Castle  is  a  celebrated  castle 
and  fortress  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Vaud,  six  miles  southeast  of  Vevay.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  an 
isolated  rock  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  deep 
water,  and  is  connected  with  the  shore  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  The  castle  is  usually  believed  to 
have  been  built  in  1238,  by  Amadeus  IV.  of 
Savoy,  though  some  writers  ascribe  to  it  an  earlier 
origin,  and  identify  it  with  the  castle  described 
as  on  the  borders  of  a  lake,  in  which  Louis  le 
Debonnaire  imprisoned  the  Abbe  Wala,  who 
had  instigated  the  sons  of  the  king  to  rebellion. 
Whether  first  erected  at  that  time  or  not.  there 


seems  no  doubt  that  at  some  time  during  the 
thirteenth  century  the  building  was  fortified  as  it 
now  stands,  and  for  some  time  the  Counts  of 
Savoy  resided  in  it  From  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  perhaps  before,  it  was  used  as  a  state 
prison.  Since  1738  it  has  been  employed  as 
a  magazine  for  military  stores.  The  castle 
is  built  of  white  stone,  but  though 
large,  is  not  of  very  imposing  appearance,  as  its 
foundations  only  rise  a  few  feet  above  the  water. 
The  lake  here  is  800  feet  deep.  Over  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  castle  the  Bernese  inscribed  in 
1643  the  words,  in  the  German  language,  "The 
Lord  God  save  those  who  come  in  and  go  out." 
Visitors  are  shown  through  the  castle  for  a  fee  of 
one  franc,  and  are  allowed,  if  they  desire,  to  en- 
ter the  gloomy  dungeons  in  which  those  who 
were  guilty  of  religious  or  political  heresy,  were 
once  confined.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
cells  the  stone  pillars,  with  strong  iron  rings  at- 
tached to  which  the  unhappy  prisoners  were  fet- 
tered. Bonnivard's  dungeon  is  still  shown,  and 
traces  of  footsteps  on  its  stone  pavement  are  said 
to  have  been  worn  by  his  feet  during  his  long  im- 
prisonment. He  was  only  lone  of  the  many 
victims  of  tyranny  who  suffered  in  those  dreary 
cells,  but  poetry  has  rendered  the  story  of  his 
imprisonment  immortal— though  not  accurately 
told— while  even  the  names  of  other  victims  are 
forgotten.  The  reader  will  find  a  sketch  of  Bon- 
nivard  in  Our  Curiosity  Shop  book  for  1885. 

THE  CUPELLATIVE  METHOD  OP  ASSAYING. 

Le  Roy,  Ohio. 
Give  the  method  of  assaying  by  cupellation ;  also 
describe  the  furnace  and  other  materials  used. 

C.  D.  ADAMS. 

Answer.—  The  art  of  assaying  gold  or  silver  by 
the  "dry  method"  is  called  cupel! ation.  It  differs 
from  chemical  analysis  in  merely  furnishing  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metal  oontained  In  the 
sample  examined,  and  giving  no  indication  of 
the  quantity  or  nature  of  other  ingredients  in 
the  compound.  The  materials  required  are  the 
furnace,  muffle,  cupels,  and  necessary  articles 
for  manaeing  the  furnace.  A  furnaoe  of  any 
size  or  shape  may  be  used,  provided  it  affords 
sufficient  heat,  and  admits  of  the  easy  insertion 
of  the  assaying  apparatus.  Charcoal  furnaces 
were  formerly  used  wholly,  but  of  late  years,  gas 
furnaces,  which  give  a  very  intense  heat  with  less 
labor  and  expense  than  the  charcoal,  have  come 
into  general  use.  These  are  made  in  various  sizes 
and  with  various  modifications  of  shape.  The 
power  of  a  furnace,  other  things  being  equal,  de- 
pends upon  the  length  of  its  chimney,  for  if  a 
furnace  with  a  three-foot  chimney  will  melt  a 
given  quantity  of  metal  in,  say,  thirty-five  min- 
utes, one  with  a  six-foot  chimney  will  melt  the 
same  quantity  in  twenry  minutes.  The  furnaco 
stove,  with  a  side  chimney,  though  more  con- 
venient in  use.  is  very  much  slower  in  working, 
taking  about  twice  as  long  to  obtain  the  same 
temperature.  The  muffle  is  a  vessel  made  of  olay, 
and  furnished  with  holes,  or  slits,  on  the  side, 
through  which  to  insert  the  cupels,  and  holes  on 
the  top.  to  watoh  the  process  of  melting.  It  is 
placed  upon  a  shelf,  or  plate,  and  thus  slid  into 
the  door  of  the  furnace.    Tbe  cupel,  the  instru- 
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meet  which  gives  the  name  to  the  process,  is  a 
small,  porous,  and  shallow  crucible,  usually  made 
of  bone  ashesor  burnt  horn.  This  powder,  slightly 
moistened,  is  placed  in  a  circular  steel  mouldj 
and  finished  off  with  a  rammer  until  the  mass 
becomes  quite  hard  and  adherent  The  newly 
formed  cupel  is  then  exposed  to  the  air  about 
two  weeks  to  dry.  In  the  assaying  process  the 
muffle,  with  the  cupels  properly  arranged  in  it,  is 
placed  in  the  heated  furnace.  After  being  ex- 
posed to  this  heat  for  about  half  an  hour,  until  it 
la  white  hot,  a  piece  of  lead  is  put  into  each  one  of 
the  cupels  by  means  of  a  pair  of  tongs.  As  soon 
as  the  lead  has  become  liquid  and  quite  red  in 
color,  the  specimen  of  metal  for  assay  is  added  in 
the  same  manner.  The  fire  is  now  kept  up 
strongly  for  some  time.  Those  experienced  in 
the  work  of  assaying  know  just  what  degree  of 
heat  is  required,  and  a  glance  at  the  fusing  metal 
assures  them  how  near  it  has  come  to  the  final 
separation.  When  the  metal  becomes  bright  and 
shining  and  brilliant  hues  flash  across  the  globules 
the  process  is  known  to  be  complete.  The  cupels 
are  then  drawn  from  the  muffle  and  allowed  to 
cool  slowly.  When  cold,  the  precious  metal  is 
seen  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  small  button  on  the 
top  of  the  other  material  in  the  cupel.  This  mode 
of  assaying  is  effective  because  of  the  feeble 
affinity  which  gold  and  silver  have  for  oxygen, 
in  comparison  with  copper,  tin  and  the  other 
base  metals,  these  other  metals  having  a  ten- 
dency to  oxidise  rapidly  in  contact 
with  lead  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
with  it  to  form  a  glassy  compound,  which  is 
rapidly  absorbed  by  the  porous  earthen  vessels. 
Considerable  skill  is  required  in  conducting  this 
process,  and  at  the  best,  it  is  far  less  perfect  in 
results  than  the  "humid  method"  of  assaying,  or 
chemical  analysis. 

THE  PBINCIPLB  OP  THE  TELEPHONE. 

Centerville,  Iowa. 

How  is  voice  communicated  or  impulsed  by  tele- 
phone? C. 

Answer.— The  telephone  is  an  invention  for  re- 
producing the  human  voice  by  the  acrency  of  elec- 
tricity at  long  distances  from  the  speaker.  Its 
principle  and  construction  may  be  described  as 
follows :  If  a  wire  from  a  galvanic  battery  be 
wound  around  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  the  bar  will  be 
made  magnetic,  and  remain  thus  while  the  cur- 
rent continues  to  pass  around  it;  when  this 
ceases  its  magnetism  disappears.  If  the  bar  is 
of  steeL  however,  its  magnetism  is  permanent; 
that  is,  though  the  current  is  removed,  It  still  re- 
mains magnetic.  Now,  since  eleotriclty  oan 
make  a  magnet,  it  is  possible,  in  turn,  to  make  a 
magnet  the  souroe  of  electricity.  flupposo  a  pieoe 
of  iron  bo  brought  cloBe  to  the  end  of  a  steel 
magnet,  it  will  bo  foroibly  held  there  by 
the  magnet's  power  of  attraction.  A 
wire  may  be  wound  around  the  bar  and 
it*  ends  Joined,  then  If  the  piece  of  Iron 
be  pulled  off  from  the  magnet  bar,  and  stuck  on 
again,  a  current  of  electricity  will  run  through 
the  wire  every  time  this  Is  done.  Eleotriclty 
tduoed  in  this  way  is  called  magneto-eleo- 
'  y.  and  the  current  In  the  wire  Is  said  to  be 
'uoed  electric  curront  If,  now,  this  wlro 
ded  to  a  distance,  no  matter  how  great. 


and  coiled  around  another  magnetized  bar,  thi 
currents  induced  in  it,  by  making  and  breaking 
the  contact  of  the  pieoe  of  soft  iron  with  the  first 
magnet,  will  at  the  same  time  affect  the  magnet- 
ism in  the  distant  magnet  A  still  more  remark- 
able fact  is  that  these  induced  currents  may  be 
sent  through  the  wire  without  the  actual  contact 
of  the  soft  iron  with  the  steel  magnet.  If  the 
iron  is  brought  very  near  to  the  magnet  and  then 
withdrawn,  an  electric  thrill  runs  through  the 
wire  and  is  felt  in  the  distant  magnet,  just  as  if 
the  contact  had  been  actually  made  and  broken. 
And  so,  if  the  soft  iron  be  moved  before  the  mag- 
net, no  matter  how  rapidly  or  gently,  *n  electric 
pulse  is  felt  with  each  motion  of  the  magnet  at 
the  other  end  of  the  connecting  wire.  This  illus- 
tration gives  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
telephone.  No  galvanic  battery  is  required,  as  in 
the  telegraph,  to  furnish  an  electrical  current,  the 
motions  of  the  soft  iron  acting  upon  the  magnet 
produce  a  current  sufficiently  powerful,  even 
when  these  motions  are  the  most  delicate  possi- 
ble. The  piece  of  iron  in  the  telephone  is  called 
the  diaphragm  It  is  a  thin,  circular  sheet  of  iron, 
a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter,  held  by  its  rim, 
and  adjusted  so  that  its  center  comes  very  close 
to  the  end  of  the  magnetized  bar.  Its  motions, 
which  are  to  induce  the  impelling  of  the  electrical 
current  through  the  wire,  are  the  vibrations  of  air, 
caused  by  the  human  voice  in  speaking.  Every 
one  knows  that  sounds  are  propagated  through  the- 
aerial  medium  by  wave  motions  of  this  medium, 
and  that  we  hear  them  by  the  impact  of  these 
waves  on  the  drum  of  the  ear.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  these  waves  differ  in  length  and  ra- 
pidity of  movement,  and  that  these  differences 
give  the  peculiarities  of  tone  in  musical  instru- 
ments and  the  human  voice.  Now,  these  waves, 
started  by  a  person  talking,  beat  against  the 
diaphragm  of  the  telephone  and  throw  it  into  vi- 
brations. This  iron  diaphragm,  aotiDg  inductively 
on  the  magnet,  originates  magneto-eleotric  cur- 
rents in  the  wire  helix  about  it  and  these  travel 
along  the  connecting  wire  to  another  helix  encir- 
cling the  magnet  at  the  other  end,  and.  acting  upon 
that,  exert  electro-magnetic  effects  which  increase 
and  decrease  the  strength  of  the  magnet  thus 
setting  its  diaphragm  into  vibration.  These 
vibrations  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the 
first  diaphragm,  and  the  second  diaphragm  is  thus 
made  to  restore  to  the  air  in  one  place  what  the 
first  one  received  from  the  air  in  another  place. 
These  air-waves  falling  on  the  tympanum  of  the 
listener,  reproduce  the  original  sound  or  voice. 
The  arrangement  being  the  same  at  both  ends, 
the  machine,  of  course,  works  both  ways;  so  that 
when  a  person  is  talking  to  the  distant  diaphragm 
the  direction  is  reversed,  and  tho  sounds  are 
emitted  by  tho  diaphragm  near  by,  and  thus 
the  original  talker  gets  his  responses. 

THE  FIBST  DA  UK  HORSE. 

ElJtJIU,  D.  T. 
Give  the  facto  of  the  nomination  of  James  K.  Polk. 
Why  did  ha  pledge  himaelt  not  to  ba  a  candidate  Cor 
re-election?  w.  F. 

Answer.— James  K.  Polk  was  the  first  "dark 
hor-o"  chosen  by  a  National  convention.  He  had' 
not  sought  the  nomination  for  tho  Presidency, 
at  (1  hia  warmest  admirers  had  little  hopo  thai  be 
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would  make  *n,  available  candidate.  Tbe  Demo- 
cratic convention  met  at  Baltimore.  Mav  27, 
184a.  The  two  prominent  candidates  before  the 
convention  were  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  and 
Martin  Tan  Buren,  of  New  York.  The  supporters 
of  these  two  candidates  were  so  bitterly  oDposed 
that  it  was  ont  of  the  question  that  either  could 
consent  to  support  the  other  on  any  conditions. 
Besides,  there  was  a  minority  made  up 
of  Southern  delegates  who  would  not  support 
Cass,  and  who  had  been  made  bitter 
opponents  of  Tan  Bur  en,  by  his  recently 
declared  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
These,  working  with  the  Cass  supporters,  as  soon 
as  the  convention  was  organised,  brought  up  a 
resolution  adopting  the  two- thirds  rule  for  the 
government  of  the  convention.  This  was  warmly 
debated,  as  it  plainly  meant  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Tan  Buren,  but  was  finally  passed  on  the  second 
day  of  the  convention.  The  balloting  then  be- 
gan, and  the  vote  of  the  convention  had  been 
taken  seven  times  before  Mr.  Polk's  name  was 
brought  forward.  On  the  eighth  ballot  he  re- 
ceived forty-four  votes.  The  ninth  ballot  was 
taken  amid  a  scene  which  has  been  repeated 
many  times  since  that  day  in  National  conven- 
tions, and  is  now  known  as  "a  stampede/*  Dele- 
gation after  delegation  changed  its  vote,and  when 
the  result  was  announced  it  was  found  that  James 
JL  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  had  received  nearly  the  en- 
tire vote  of  the  convention.  Amid  wild  confusion 
and  hussas,  the  choice  was  made  unanimous.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  announcement  of  this  nomi- 
nation was  the  first  general  message  sent  over  the 
first  telegraph  in  this  country,  the  line  from  Bal- 
timore to  Boston,  which  had  but  just  been  com- 
pleted. Mr.  Polk  accepted  the  unlooked-for 
honor  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  with  the 
express  stipulation  that  he  should  not  be  a  candi- 
date of  the  party  for  re-election.  In  his  letter 
of  acceptance  he  said  that  he  had  not  sought  the 
office,  nor  should  he  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  it  if 
conferred  upon  him:  but  that,  if  elected,  he 
should  "enter  upon  the  high  and  solemn  duties 
of  the  office  with  the  settled  purpose  not  to  be  a 
candidate  for  re-election."  By  this  determina- 
tion, he  said,  he  put  upon  himself  a  salutary  re- 
straint and  gave  to  h*s  party  the  opportunity  to 
make  free  selection  of  his  successor.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  general  success  of  Mr.  Polk's  ad- 
ministration far  surpassed  the  popular  apprecia- 
tion of  his  ability,  and  had  he  not  been  pledged 
to  decline  re-election,  he  would  probably  have 
been  one  of  the  strongest  candidates  oi  his  party 
m  1848. 


TENTH  ILLINOIS  CAVALRY. 

Fountain.  Colo. 

Would  like  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the 
Tenth  Illinois  Cavalry.  W.  H.  Jones. 

Answer.— The  Tenth  Illinois  Cavalry  was 
organised  at  Springfield  in  the  fall  of  1861,  and 
remained  in  camp  until  April,  1862,  when  it  was 
•ent  into  Missouri.  During  1862  it  was  on  scout 
fcnd  garrison  duty  In  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and 
in  December  it  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  fights 
at  Prairie  Grove  and  Van  Buren.  It  was  in  the 
engagements  at  Richmond,  La.,  June  15,  at 
Bayou  Metoe  Aug.  27,  and  at  Little  Rock  Sept. 


10.  Although  tola  regiment  took  .no  part  In  the 
great  battles  of  the  war.  few  regiments  marched 
further,  or  did  their  duty  more  effectively.  H 
was  not  only  engaged  in  numberless  skirmishes 
and  recon no  i  ssances,  but  built  many  fortifica- 
tions, bridged  numerous  rivers,  and  corduroyed 
miles  of  swamp.  The  regiment  re-enlisted  as 
veterans  in  1864,  and  continued  to  serve  in  the 
army  of  the  Arkansas  until  its  muster  ont  in  July, 
1865. 

/AMES  TJL  OF  ENGLAND. 

Looajtspobt,  Ind. 
Give  a  brief  biography  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  he- 
came  James  II.  of  England.  ».  J.  GbahaM. 

Answer.— James  IX  of  England  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Charles  X  and  Queen  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria. He  was  created  Duke  of  York  in  infancy. 
He  accompanied  his  father  during  the  civil 
war,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped,  dis- 
guised as  a  girl,  in  April.  1648,  and  went  over 
to  Holland.  He  served  with  distinction  in  both 
the  French  and  Spanish  armies,  and  after  the 
restoration  returned  to  England  and  was  made 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  English  navy.  In  the 
ensuing  war  with  the  Dutoh  he  commanded  the 
English  fleet  ably.  In  1660  the  Duke  had  mar- 
ried Aune,  daughter  of  Edward  Hyde,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  In  1671  this  lady  died,  leaving  two 
daughters,  both  of  whom  subsequently  sat  upon 
the  throne  of  England.  Before  her  death  she 
disavowed  Protestantism,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  her  husband,  who  several  years 
before  had  become  a  Catholic  In  1673, 
the  Duke  was  compelled  by  the 
conditions  of  the  "test  act"  to  resign  tbe  office  of 
admiral.  This  same  year  he  married  Mary  of 
Modena,  a  Catholic  princess.  So  strong  was  the 
feeling  in  Parliament  and  through  the  kingdom 
against  him  for  his  change  of  religion,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  go  to  the  oontinent  to  reside  for  a 
time,  and  a  bill  excluding  him  from  succession 
to  the  English  crown  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  failed  to  pass  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
returned  while  this  bill  was  pending  and  was 
made  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  Scotland,  but 
was  so  unpopular  there  that  he  did  not  remain 
long.  However,  in  1685,  after  his  brother's 
death,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  without  op- 
position. His  reign  was  brief,  however,  being 
filled  with  contentions  with  Parliament  and  the 
established  church.  He  seemed  utterly  wanting 
in  the  tact  of  his  brother,  but,  like  his  unfortu- 
nate father,  rashly  contended  for  the  right  of 
personal  government  which  he  believed  the  "di- 
vine right"  of  a  king.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
occurred  Monmouth's  rebellion.  This  was  not 
generally  upheld  by  the  people,  and  was  soon  over- 
thrown, all  those  implicated  in  it  being  punished 
with  great  severity.  The  subsequent  acts  of  the 
King,  his  claim  to  the  power  of  dispensing  with 
laws  at  his  will,  and  dismissing  the  Parliament 
whenever  it  would  not  carry  out  his  wishes,  con- 
vinced the  people  that  his  permanent  rule  could 
not  be  tolerated,  and  in  1688  William  of  Orange, 
James'  son-in-law,  was  called  over  "to  protect 
the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  English  people." 
William  came,  and  James  was  forced  to  abdicate 
the  throne.    A  fully  detailed  aoconnt  of  the 
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"revolution  of  1688"  will  be  found  in  Our  Curi- 
osity Shop  book  for  1885.  James  made  an  effort 
to  regain  his  orown  by  undertaking  an  expedi- 
tion to  Ireland  in  1689.  The  troops  and  money 
for  this  expedition  were  furnished  by  King  Louis 
XIV.  of  France.  The  ex-King  was  received  kindly 
in  Ireland,  but  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  his 
army  was  totally  routed.  The  remaining  eleven 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  St.  Germain,  in 
France,  in  vain  intrigues  for  recovering  possession 
of  his  lost  kingdom, 


NAPOLEON  AS  EMPEROR  AND  PRISONER. 

Delavav.  Minn. 
Give  an  account  of  Napoleon  Bonaoarte's  life  from 
tfee  time  that  he  became  Emperor  of  France  to  when 
be  was  banished.  G.  Cloud. 

Answer.— May  18.  1804,  the  tribunate  and 
■en ate  of  France  proclaimed  the  Consul  Bona- 
parte, Napoleon  L,  Emperor  of  the  French.  Deo.  2 
of  the  same  year  he  was  crowned  at  Paris  by 
Pope  Pius  VIL  He  established  a  brilliant  court, 
with  all  the  etiquette  of  royalty.and  soon  showed 
^iat  his  purpose  was  to  rule  as  an  absolute  mon- 
arch. May  26,  1805,  he  was  also  crowned  king 
of  Italy  at  Milan.  Other  nations  of  Europe  be- 
ooming  alarmed  at  his  growing  power,  a  coalition 
was  formed  against  him  by  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
Austria  and  Sweden.  Spain  was  allied  to  France 
and  also  many  of  the  small  German  states.  The 
French  armies  crossed  the  Rhine  in  September, 
oommanaed  by  Napoleon  in  person,  and  massed 
on  the  Upper  Danube.  After  defeating  the 
Austrians  in  several  battles,  nearly  the  entire 
army  surrendered  to  the  French  at  Ulm  Oct.  17. 
However,  four  days  later  the  entire  French  fleet 
was  destroyed  by  the  British  under  Nelson  at 
Trafalgar.  Dec.  2.  at  the  battle  of  Austeriitz, 
Napoleon  defeated  the  united  foroes  of  Austria 
and  Russia.  Austria  made  peace  imme- 
diately, but  though  Russia  oalled  her 
army  home  she  remained  hostile.  Napoleon 
now  declared  war  against  Naples,  and  sent  an 
army  into  tnat  country.  As  the  King  fled  in  terror 
to  Sicily,  Napoleon  deolared  tne  throne  vaoant, 
and  made  his  own  brother  Juseph  king.  In  July. 
1806,  Napoleon  established  the  Confederacy  of 
the  Rhine,  with  himself  as  proteotor.  All  of  the 
German  states  except  Prussia  and  Brunswick 
Joined  this  confederacy.  Not  long  after  this, 
Prussia  allied  herself  with  Russia  and  England, 
and  declared  war  against  Napoleon.  The  Em- 
peror, whose  celerity  of  action  was  remarkable. 
Immediately  moved  uoon  the  former  country 
with  an  enormous  army,  and,  Oct,  14.  routed  the 
Prussian  army  with  terrible  slaughter  at  Jena 
On  the  same  dav  one  of  his  marshals  gained  a 
victory  over  another  Prussian  force,  and  Napoleon 
followed  up  these  successes  with  such  energy 
that  in  two  weeks  from  the  opening  of  hostilities 
he  entered  the  Prussian  capital  in  triumph.  Gar- 
risoning all  the  fortresses  with  French  troops. 
Napoleon  then  issued  his  famous  Borlln  decrees, 
declaring  the  British  Islands  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  all  British  vessels  and  goods  law- 
ful prizes  of  war.  The  Frenoh  army  advanced 
ngalnst  the  Russian  allies  and  drovs  them  back 
throuuh  Poland.  A  battle  was  fought  %t  Pultusk 
Dec.  -Ml.  bnt  without  doolslve  results,  and  both 


armies  retreated  to  make  preparations  for  f  m 
ther  operations.  Feb.  7,  8.  a  desperate  batth 
was  fought  at  Eylau,  at  which  50,000  me» 
were  killed,  and  both  sides  claimed  the 
Victory.  In  May  Napoleon  oaptured  the  fort- 
ress of  Dantzic,  and  in  June  so  worsted  the  Rus- 
sians at  the  battle  of  Friedland  that  the  Czai 
asked  for  an  armistice.  In  July  peace  was  con- 
cluded by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  During  this  year 
Napoleon  founded  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
giving  the  crown  to  his  brother  Jerome,  formed 
an  alliance  with  Denmark  and  Russia  to  resist 
England,  and  because  Portugal  refused  to  enforce 
the  Berlin  decrees  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try with  an  army.  Finding  also  a  pretext  in  the 
confusion  of  administrative  affairs  in  Spain  for 
interference  there  the  Emperor  occupied  Madrid 
with  an  armed  force,  compelled  the  royal  family 
to  abdicate  their  power,  and  made  his  brother 
Joseph  king,  giving  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to 
one  of  his  marshals.  There  was  an  immediate 
uprising  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  and  King 
Joseph  had  to  flee  from  the  country  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  entrance  there.  The  Penin- 
sular war  now  began,  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.  Napoleon,  first  securing  him- 
self against  Austria  by  a  closer  alliance  with  Al- 
exander of  Russia  at  the  Erfurt  conference— 
where  four  kings,  thirty-four  princes,  and  other 
German  rulers  appeared  to  do  him  homage- 
hastened  in  person  to  Spain  with  250.000 
men.  The  British  troops  were  victorious  a":  Co- 
rnnna,  though  thev  lost  their  gm?raL  but  soon 
after  the  French  took  Saragoasa.  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, was  obliged  to  hasten  back  to  France  to 
check  the  hostile  schemes  of  Austria,  as  that 
country,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  had 
sent  troops  into  the  TyroL  Against  these  he  as- 
sumed command.  April  17,  of  his  army  in  person. 
April  22  the  Austrian  army  was  defeated  at  Eck- 
muhl:  May  13  the  Frenoh  entered  Vienna;  July 
6  a  victory  so  complete  was  gained  by  Napoleon 
that  he  was  able  to  dictate  his  own  terms  of 
peace.  In  the  meantime  the  Peninsular  war  went 
on  and  troubles  began  with  the  Pope,  which  the 
Emperor  settled  by  having  His  Holiness  arrested 
and  oonveved  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  a  vir- 
tual prisoner  till  Napoleon's  downfall.  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  year  (1809)  Napoleon  divorced 
his  wife  Josepnine.  and  April  2,  1810,  was  wed- 
ded to  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor.  From  this  union  a  son  was  born  in 
March,  1811.  who  in  his  oradle  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Rome.  The  French  Empire  had  now 
reached  the  summit  of  its  glory  uuder  the  great 
conqueror.  It  not  onlv  embraced  forty  depart- 
ments or  provinces  taken  from  Germany.  Austria 
and  Italy,  but  it  exercised  important  control  in 
Spain,  Holland,  throughout  Italy, Switzerland,  and 
the  confederation  of  tho  Rhine.  Napoleon,  after 
having  made  his  brother  Louis  King  of  Holland, 
annexed  that  oountry  to  France.  He  had  also 
given  a  King  to  Sweden  in  the  person  of  one  of 
his  marshals.  Bernadotte.  But  tho  British  in  t  ho 
peninsula  worn  preparing  to  hasten  the  downfall 
of  this  mighty  power.  Both  sides  met  with  suc- 
cesses until  1812.  Tho  oapturo  of  Valenola  in 
January  of  that  vear  was  tho  last  snnn#»ss  of  thm 
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French  army.  April  16  Wellington  took  Bada- 
joz  from  them:  July  22  he  worsted  Marmont  at 
Salamanca;  twenty  days  later  he  had  taken  Mad- 
rid. By  the  battle  of  Yittoria,  Jnne  21.  181 3.  the 
French  were  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Na- 
poleon, dnrinc  this  time,  was  occupied  in  a  more 
stupendous  enterprise  than  the  conquering  of 
Spain.  His  good  understanding  with  the  Czar  of 
Russia  had  come  to  an  end.  In  June,  1812,  a 
grand  army  of  500,000  men  had  assembled  on 
the  frontiers  of  Poland.  To  oppose  them  was  an 
army  of  300,000  Russians.  June  24,  1812,  Na- 
poleon, at  the  head  of  his  army,  crossed  the  river 
Niemen,  The  Russian  army  recreated.  The 
first  staiid  made  was  at  Smolensk,  but  only  by  a 
■mail  part  of  the  forces.  The  town  was  burned  and 
the  armies  moved  on,  though  the  French  army 
■oon  began  to  suffer  fromlack  of  food.  At  Borodino 
a  terrible  battle  was  fought  in  which  nearly  80,- 
000  men  were  killed.  The  Russian  army  retreated 
to  Moscow.  When  the  French  army  entered  that 
oity  they  found  it  quite  deserted.  That  night, 
however,  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  French  had 
to  take  refuse  from  the  flames  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Napoleon  now  endeavored  to  make 
terms  of  peace,  but  his  proposals  being  all  re- 
jected he  was  compelled  to  order  a  retreat.  He 
himself  made  his  way  rapidly  to  France,  but  the 
retreat  of  the  army  was  accomplished  but  slowly, 
with  attendant  suffering  and  horror  that  has  no 
parallel  in  history.  The  cold  was  intense,  the 
men  had  no  food,  and  Cossack  troops  dogged 
them  to  the  border,  murdering  the  stragglers.  In 
this  campaign  125,000  of  the  Frenoh  and  their 
allies  were  killed,  130,000  died  of  hunger,  cold, 
and  disease,  and  193,000  were  made  prisoners, 
yet  the  Emperor  had  scarcely  reached  Paris 
when  he  gave  orders  for  a  new  conscription.  A 
■ixth  coalition  was  now  formed  against  him, 
eomposed  of  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
Prussia,  and  Spain.  Early  in  1813  this  sent 
forward  an  army  to  the  Elbe  determined  to  hem 
in  chis  General  who  defied  all  misfortune.  With 
an  army  of  350.000  men.  Napoleon  advanced  to 
meet  his  foes.  He  won  the  battle  of  Lutzen  May 
2,  and  that  of  Bautzen  May  21.  but  neither  with 
decisive  results.  An  armistice  now  followed  and 
proposals  on  the  part  of  the  allies  for  peace,  but 
Napoleon  would  not  agree  to  the  terms  sug- 
gested. Aug.  24-27  occurred  the  baCtle  of  Dres- 
den, in  which  the  French  were  only  partially 
successful  Continued  desertions  from  Napo- 
leon's army  now  crippled  its  effectiveness.  In 
fact,  the  great  leader  had  now  lost  the  popular 
aympathy  which  had  sustained  him  chrough  so 
aaany  reverses  in  the  past.  Oct.  16-18  the  battle 
of  Leipsio  was  fought,  but  while  the  French 
Bade  gallant  resistance  they  were  forced  to  re- 
treat. Though  Napoleon's  military  genius  en- 
abled him  to  be  almost  irresistible  in  attack  and 
impregnable  in  defense,  for  a  retreat  he  seemed 
to  have  no  capacity.  With  him  a  backward  march 
waa  far  worse  than  a  lost  battle.  When  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  he  had  but  80,000  left  of  his  splendid 
•rmy.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  terrible  reverses  the 
Emperor  was  prepared  by  the  end  of  January, 
1814  to  enter  upon  another  campaign.  He  was 
now  surrounded  by  enemies.    Wellington  had 


crossed  the  Pyrenees ;  armies  of  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Austria  lay  along  the  eastern  border;  Berna- 
dotte.  his  own  former  marshal,  was  on  his  waj 
from  the  north  with  100,000  soldiers;  Murat, 
King  of  Naples,  the  Emperor's  brother-in-law, 
who  had  received  his  kingdom  from  the  Emper- 
or's  own  hand,  was  in  the  league  against  him.  But 
in  spite  of  enemies  and  broken  forces  this  in- 
domitable general  still  astonished  the  world  with 
his  courage  and  his  strategy.  Again  and  again  he 
contrived  to  separate  the  hostile  forces  and  inflict 
considerable  defeats  upon  them.but  want  of  troops 
rendered  him  unable  to  follow  up  success.  Had 
he  not  been  so  determined  to  conquer,  he  might 
have  made  terms  with  his  enemies  chat  would  have 
permitted  him  to  Keep  his  crown.  But  he  would 
not  make  any  concessions,  and  the  invading  army 
marched  upon  the  capital.  Napoleon,  who  had 
not  half  the  number  of  the  enemy  at  his  com- 
mand, endeavored  to  check  their  advance  by 
making  his  way  toward  their  rear.  Still  the  in- 
vaders moved  forward.  March  30  they  stormed 
the  heights  of  Montmartre,  and  on  March  31  en- 
tered Paris.  Napoleon  was  foroed  to  abdicate 
the  throne  of  France  unconditionally,  and  was 
allowed  to  rule  as  sovereign  in  the  Island  of 
Elba  to  retain  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  receive 
an  income  of  2,000,000  francs.  May  4,  1814. 
the  Emperor  landed  at  Elba.  Less  than  a  year 
later  he  landed  at  Cannes,  France  (March  1, 
1815),  determined  to  win  back  his  former  power. 
Immediately  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  united 
to  overthrow  him  as  "the  public  enemy  of  Eu- 
rope." An  acoount  of  his  disastrous  defeat  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  can  be  found  in  Our 
Curiosity  Shop  book  for  1885.  After  Waterloo, 
Napoleon  again  abdicated,  this  cime  in  favor  of 
his  son,  appointed  a  commission  Co  govern 
France,  and  endeavored  to  escape  to  America. 
But  the  ports  were  blockaded  by  the  British 
fleet,  and  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  gener- 
osity of  the  British  Government.  An  account 
of  his  banishment  and  life  at  St.  Helena  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 


EIGHTH  II^LINOIS  INTANTBY. 

Eagle  Point,  Oregon. 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  Eighth  Illinois  Intantry  and  its 
campaigns,  telling  tne  number  of  men  killed  in  the 
war,  Mas.  A.  J.  Floret. 

Answer—  The  Eighth  Regiment  was  mustered 
into  the  service  at  Camp  Yates,  April  25.  1861, 
with  Richard  J.  Ogles  by  as  coloneL  After  three 
months  spent  in  oamp  at  Caire  the  regiment  re- 
organized and  was  mustered  for  three  years'  ser- 
vioe.  It  saw  no  aotive  fighting  until  January, 
1862,  when  it  joined  in  the  movement  on  Co- 
lumbus, and  then  took  part  in  the  actions  at  Fort 
Henry  and  Fort  Donelson,  and  was  subsequently 
at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  the  siege  of  Corinth. 
It  was  stationed  at  Jackson  until  November, 
when  ic  took  part  in  Grant's  movement  into  Mis- 
sissippi, and  in  the  following  spring  moved  with 
the  grand  advance  upon  Yicksburg.  It  took  part 
in  Che  Patties  of  Thompson's  Hill,  Raymond, 
Jackson,  and  Champion  Hills,  and  in  the  siege  of 
Yicksburg.  It  went  with  Sherman  on  his  Me- 
ridian expedition.  In  March,  1864.  tbree-fourchs 
of  the  regiment  re-enlisted.    After  returning 
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from  veteran  furlough  it  was  on  post  duty  for 
some  months,  taking  part  in  occasional  expedi- 
tions. July  25  the  regiment  left  Ticksburg  for 
Morganzia,  La.,  where  it  remained  until  Aug.  23, 
when  it  joined  the  White  River  expedition.  In 
October  it  returned  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  remain* 
teg  in  that  vicinity  until  Jan.  1.  1865,  when  it 
was  sent  to  New  Orleans.  Thence  it  was  sent  to 
Dauphin  Island,  and  some  weeks  later  to  Span- 
ish Fort  It  was  on  guard  duty  at  Mobile  after 
the  surrender  till  May  27,  when  it  went  to  New 
Orleans,  thenee  to  Shreveport,  and  remained  at 
the  latter  plaoe  and  at  Marshall  until  its  muster 
out  in  May,  1866.  The  death  loss  of  this  regi- 
ment in  battle  and  in  hospital  was  256. 

OHB1STOPH  MABTIN  WIELAND. 

Lingleviixk,  Texas. 
Pleat*  give  a  brief  biography  of  the  German  poet 
Wieland.  W.  E.  Bowkk. 

Answer.— Christoph  Martin  Wieland  was  born 
in  Wurtemberg,  Sept  5,  1753.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  Protestant  clergyman.  At  the  age  of  12  he  be- 
gan to  write  verses  in  German  and  in  Latin,  He 
was  given  a  fine  classical  education,  studying  at 
the  University  of  Tubingen.  He  lived  in  Switz- 
erland from  )  752  to  1760,  and  in  that  time  wrote 
a  number  of  long  poems,  mostly  didactic  in  their 
character.  Subsequently  his  writings  became  less 
grave  in  their  tendency,  in  fact,  though  elegant 
in  form,  some  of  his  poems  are  much  tainted  with 
sensuality.  While  filling  a  position  in  the  civil 
servioe  at  Biberach,  he  made  a  translation  of 
Shakespeare,  which  was  the  first  introduction  of 
the  great  English  poet  to  the  German  public.  He 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Erfurt  University 
from  1769  to  1772.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
made  cutor  to  the  young  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
and  held  the  position  for  some  years.  He  also, 
with  others,  founded  the  Deutscher  Mercur,  a 
literary  monthly,  and  acted  as  ohief  editor  of  it 
for  fifteen  years.  He  died  near  Weimar  in  Jan- 
uary, 1813.  Among  his  many  works  the  principal 
ones  were  * Araspes  and  Panthea"  (1758),  and 
"Musalon"  (1768),  and  "Oberon"  (1780),  poems; 
"Alceste,"  an  opera  (177a);  "Agathon"  (1766), 
•The  Manuscript  of  Diogenes"  (1770),  'The  Peo- 
ple of  Abdera"  (1773),  and  other  prose  works, 
besides  a  large  number  of  translations  from  other 
languages.  On  account  of  his  wit  and  levity  Wie- 
land was  styled  "the  German  Voltaire."  He  en- 
joyed in  his  later  years  a  oompetent  fortune, 
largely  earned  by  his  writings,  and  the  friendship 
of  Goethe.  Schiller,  and  Herder. 

WATER  SPOUTB. 

OXFOBD,  Ind. 

(ttre  a  brief  description  of  water  spouts.  Kkadkr. 

Answer.— A  water  spout  is  a  small  whirlwind 
occurring  on  the  surface  of  a  sea  or  lake.  In  the 
center  of  this  whirlwind  a  slender  column  of 
water  or  dense  vapor  appears,  which  is  the  water 
apout  proper.  This  column  when  fully  formed 
reaches  from  the  sky  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
whirling  i upl (J !  v  on  Its  axis,  and  borne  forward 
by  the  wind  that  may  happen  to  be  then  blowing. 
The  water  at  the  base  of  the  whirling  vortox  Ih 
thrown  Into  violent  commotion,  and  literally 
**boll»  like  a  pot."  There  is  a  oommon  belief  that 
the  water  uf  the  sea  Is  auckod  up  In  a  solid  mass 
by  water  spoil  ra,  but  In  fact  the  sprav  from  the 


broken  waves  alone  is  thus  drawn  up.  What  are 
called  "water  spouts  on  land"  are  only  heavy 
falls  of  rain  accompanied  by  whirling  winds. 

TBS  WASHINOT0XIAN8. 
.  Box  Hoboi a,  D. T. 

TeU'something  about  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Washingtonian  Society.  A  Subscribe*. 

.  Keytesville,  Me. 

when  and  Where  was  the  first  Washingtonian  pledge 
adopted?  s.  P.  Cad j. 

Answer.— The  Washingtonian  Society  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  six  men  who  had  met  to 
drink  in  a  tavern  in  Baltimore.  They  were  not 
sots,  but  hardworking  men,  who  had  a  weakness 
for  an  occasional  "jolly  bout."  It  had  been  their 
habit  to  meet  at  this  tavern,  to  tipple  together, 
telling  stories  and  singing  songs,  and  quaffiing 
the  liquor  between  whiles,  until  the  closing  hour 
sent  them  reeling  on  their  homeward  way.  But 
one  evening— the  date  is  given  as  April  2,  1840— 
they  all  seemed  unusually  grave,  and  no  one  ap- 
peared to  desire  to  begin  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment by  calling  for  liquors.  At  last  one  of  them 
ventured  to  say  that  he  was  troubled  in  mind, 
because  of  the  hold  which  the  habit  of  drinking 
had  taken  upon  him  The  other  five  confessed  to 
like  apprehensions,  and  together  left  the  tavern, 
and  at  the  home  of  one  of  their  number  banded 
themselves  into  a  society,  whose  principle  was  a 
pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks.  They  called  themselves  the  Washington 
Temperance  Society,  and  began  to  work  among 
their  companions,  urging  all  to  take  the  pledge 
with  them.  The  idea  spread  and  grew,  was  taken 
up  in  other  cities,  and  in  five  years'  the  Washing- 
tonian s  were  said  to  number  600,000  members. 
The  effort  of  this  society  was  primarily  to  reform 
those  who  had  already  fallen  under  the  habit  of 
drinking.  From  this  society  sprang  the  various 
temperance  organizations  of  the  country,  the 
Sous  of  Temperance,  Good  Templars,  eta 

OIBAKD  COLLEGE. 

Cekstlinx,  Kan. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  Qirard  College  in  Philadel- 
phia. L. 

Answer.  —Stephen  Girard,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Philadelphia,  who  died  in  1831.  bequeathed  a 
large  plat  of  ground  and  over  $2,000,000  for  the 
ereotion  and  support  of  a  college  for  orphans.  His 
will  gave  minute  directions  for  the  construction, 
size,  and  material  of  the  building,  which  was  be- 
gun in  July,  1833,  and  opened  for  pupils  Jan.  1. 
1848.  This  main  building  Is  of  white  marble,  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Corinthian  temple,  and  is  the 
finest  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture  in  the 
modern  world  It  is  surrounded  with  a  portico 
of  thirty  columns  each  fifty-five  feet  high  and 
six  feet  in  diameter.  The  buildings  in  which  are 
the  sleeping  and  living  rooms  for  the  pupils  are 
four  In  number,  two  on  each  side  of  the  main 
struoture;  all  those  are  also  built  of  marbla 
The  cost  of  those  edifices  was  over  $1,930,000. 
The  surrounding  grouuds,  laid  out  as  play- 
grounds, gardous,  eta.  oomprtso  41  acres,  enolosed 
with  a  hign  stono  wall.  Mr.  Girard's  will  pro- 
vided that  this  school  should  take  as  many  poor 
white  orphaned  boys  horn  In  Penusylvania  as  ite 
endowment  could  support  between  the  ages  of  0 
and  10 years,  and  feed,  clothe,  and  oduoate  them 
until  thev  were  18  years  oM.   ank^s    ioo-ie(  an 
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<prenticed  to  some  trade  or  occupation.  The 
eourse  of  study  embraces  English  and  scientific 
branches,  also  French  and  Spanish.  Br  a  pro- 
vision of  Mr.  (lirard's  will  no  minister  of  any 
sect  is  to  hold  any  connection  with  the  college 
whatever,  or  even  be  admitted  to  the  premises  as 
a  visitor,  bat  the  teachers  are  required  to  instruct 
the  pupils  in  the  principles  of  the  purest  moral- 
ity. Over  2.500  pupils  have  been  admitted  to 
this  college  since  its  opening.  The  endowment 
of  the  sohool  has  become  so  valuable  that  it  can 
support  more  pupils  than  the  building  can  hold 
—a  limit  of  550— so  that  the  school  is  always 
£ttL 

BUBNING  OB  BUFFALO,  IN  1812. 

Bud  a,  ill. 

Give  an  account  of  the  burning  of  Buffalo  by  the 
British  in  the  war  of  1812.  P.  M.  Picxabp. 

Answer.—  After  the  battle  of  Black  Rock,  Dec. 
29,  3813,  the  American  commander.  Chapin.  re- 
treated to  Buffalo,  endeavoring  to  keep  in  check 
the  advance  of  the  victorious  British  army.  The 
inhabitants  of  Buffalo,  then  a  small  village,  fled 
in  terror.  The  American  officer.  Captain  Chapin, 
met  the  approaching  army  of  British  and  Indians 
and  offered  to  surrender  the  place  on  condition 
that  private  property  in  the  village  should  be  re- 
spected. This  the  British  general.  Riall.  agreed  to, 
but  wnen  he  learned  that  Chapin  had  no  authority 
to  make  terms,  he  withdrew  his  pledge,  and  gave 
his  army  full  play  for  its  destructive  instincts. 
The  houses  were  plundered  and  then  burned,  only 
four  buildings  out  of  the  thirty  or  forty,  more  or 
less,  la  the  village  being  left  standing.  These 
were  the  jail,  an  unfinished  barn,  the  blacksmith 
•hop,  and  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Sc.  John.  When 
the  other  inhabitants  fled,  two  women.  Mrs.  St. 
John  and  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  remained,  declaring  that 
they  would  defend  their  own  property  to  the 
last.  The  former  of  these  met  the  Indians  that 
entered  her  house  bent  on  pluuder,  kindly  of- 
fered them  the  best  she  had  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  in  consequence  neither  she  nor  her 
children  or  property  were  injured.  Mrs.  Lovejoy. 
on  the  other  hand,  resisted  the  entrance  of  the 
red  men  with  force,  and  was  killed  and  scalped 
and  her  honse  burned. 

SIXTT-FIEST  ILLINOIS  INFANTBY. 

JOHNSTOW,  III 

Otve  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Sixty-first  Illinois  In- 
fantry from  time  of  muster  till  discharge. 

L.  T.  Joxss. 

Answer.— The  Sixty-first  Regiment  was  or- 
ganised at  Oarrollton,  II L.  in  the  fall  of  1861.  In 
February  following  it  was  ordered  to  St.  Louis, 
where  it  was  mustered  into  the  service  March  7. 
1862.  Some  two  weeks  later  it  was  ordered  to 
report  to  General  Grant,  and  reached  his  army 
just  in  tim*»  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 
After  the  siege  of  Corinth  it  was  employed  at 
various  points  in  guarding  railroads  until  the 
winter.  In  May.  1863,  it  was  sent  up  the  Tazoo 
Hirer,  and  had  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  at 
Mechanics  burg.  It  then  went  to  Haines*  Bluff, 
and  thence  to  Snyder's  Bluff,  where  it  remained 
Mil  after  the  surrender  of  Vickabnrg.  It  was 
with  General  Steele's  expedition,  which  captured 
Little  Rook  Sept.  10.  1863.  and  remained  in  that 
vicinity  scouting  until  July.  1864.  when  it  went 


with  General  Carr's  division  up  White  River.  In 
August.  1864,  the  veterans  took  their  furlough, 
and  on  their  return  were  assigned  to  Rousseau' t 
command.  It  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Mur- 
freeaboro  the  most  of  the  time  after  this,  guard- 
ing railroads,  and  had  several  sharp  skirmished 
with  the  enemy,  until  the  muster  out  in  Septem- 
ber. 1865. 

TO  THE  VTOTOBS  BELONG  THE  8POIL8. 

Cestbal  City.  OoL 
Who  originated  the  saying  "To  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils,  and  why  is  it  called  the  Jacksonian  doc- 
trine? B.V. 

Answer.—  This  famous  phrase  originated  with 
William  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  who  in  a  SDeeeh 
before  the  Senate  in  January,  1832,  in  defense  ol 
President  Jackson,  said  of  his  constituents,  that 
they  "see  nothing  wrong  in  the  role  that  to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy."  The 
doctrine  is  called  Jacksonian,  because  President 
Jackson  had  put  the  prinoiple  so  strongly  in  f  oros 
even  before  it  had  been  thus  epigrammatioally 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Marcy.  and  because  he  was 
the  first  President  who  did  so.  Between  April 
30,  1789,  when  Washington  was  inaugurated  as 
President,  and  the  inauguration  of  Jackson. 
March  4,  1829,  only  seventy- three  removals  from 
office  had  been  made  by  all  the  Presidents,  in- 
cluding all  removals  for  cause.  During  the  first 
year  of  President  Jackson's  administration  h« 
made  over  700  removals,  almost  wholly  for  po- 
litical reasons. 

PBOFESSOB  DAVID  SWING. 

Gakiceh.  Iowa. 
Was  Professor  Swing  ever  dismissed  from  the  pas- 
torate of  au  orthodox  church,  and  for  what  reason! 
Give  a  history  of  the  affair.        C.  H.  Wedgwood. 

.4nst0er.--Profes8or  Swing  was,  previous  te 
1875,  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Chicago,  and  was  very  popular.  His  sermons 
were,  however,  not  satisfactory  to  some  of  his 
ministerial  brethren,  who  believed  Professor 
Swing's  views  to  be  out  of  accord  with  Presbyte- 
rian ism.  Professor  Francis  L.  Pat  ton.  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Northwest,  brought  charges  against  him 
in  the  Chicago  Presbytery  for  teaching  doctrines 
that  were  heretical  and  subversive  of  Christianity. 
On  these  charges  the  presbytery  deoliued  to  eon* 
vict  him.  Professor  Patton  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  the  presbytery  to  the  synod  and  that 
body  took  an  opposite  view  of  the  case.  Professor 
Swing  then  withdrew  voluntarily  from  the  Pres- 
byterian communion.  His  friends  thereupon 
united  in  organizing  an  independent  church  and 
called  him  as  its  pastor.  His  connection  with 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  terminated  Dec. 
1,  1875,  and  he  began  preaching  for  the  new  or- 
ganization in  April.  1876. 


FJFTY-POUBTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Would  like  a  sketch  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Illinois  In- 
fantry, with  list  of  regimental  officers  when  dis- 
charged. I.  J.  Lamb 

Answer.—  The  Fifty-fourth  regiment  was  mus- 
tered into  the  service  at  Camp  Dubois,  Anna,  III. 
Feb.  18,  1862.  Its  regimental  officers  were  T 
W.  Harris,  Colonel.  Greenville  M.  Mitchell.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel,  Augustus  A  Chapman,  Major, 
John  W.  True.  Adjutant.  George  Monroe.  Quar- 
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termaster.  The  regiment  left  Camp  Dubois  Feb. 
24,  went  to  Cairo  and  then  to  Columbus.  It  re- 
mained there  on  fatigue  duty  until  autumn. 
When  sent  to  Jackson  in  December  Company  B 
was  left  behind  to  guard  the  sick  and  was  sur- 
prised by  Forrest  and  captured.  The  regiment 
remained  at  Jackson  till  the  following  spring, 
then  joined  General  Sherman's  army  at  Haines' 
Bluff.  In  August  it  took  part  in  the  Little  Rock 
expedition.  Early  in  1864  the  regiment  re-en- 
listed. On  the  way  back  to  the  army  from  veteran 
furlough  the  soldiers  got  into  a  fracas  with  the 
townspeople  at  Charlestown,  111.,  in  whicn  the 
surgeon  of  the  regiment  and  four  privates  were 
killed,  and  Colonel  Mitchell  was  wounded.  April 
30  the  regiment  arrived  at  Little  Rock.  It  was 
then  employed  in  looking  after  the  movements  of 
General  Shelby,  and  had  several  skirmishes. 
Aug.  24  it  was  overpowered  by  the  enemy,  and 
six  companies  were  captured.  These  were  ex- 
changed and  returned  to  duty  in  December. 
From  this  time  the  regiment  was  stationed  at 
various  points  until  Oct.  15,  1865,  when  it  was 
mustered  out  and  sent  home,  aqd  the  men  were 
finally  discharged  Oct.  26,  at  Camp  Butler. 

SEVENTH  ILLINOIS  CAYALBY. 

Madison,  Neb. 

Give  an  account  of  the  Seventh  Illinois  Cavalry,  the 
number  of  men  enlisted  in  it  during  the  war,  and  the 
•mceru  of  Company  C.  Henky  C.  Chuboh. 

Answer.— The  Seventh  Cavalry  was  organized 
at  Camp  Butler,  and  mustered  into  service  Oct. 
13,  1861,  with  1,141  officers  and  men  upon  its 
rolls.  The  officers  of  Company  C  were:  Captain, 
Presoott  Bartlett;  First  Lieutenant,  John  H. 
Shaw;  Second  Lieutenant,  Benjamin  F.  Berkley. 
Part  of  the  regiment  went  to  Bird's  Point,  Mo., 
In  October,  and  in  December  the  other  companies 
were  also  sent  thither.  Four  of  the  companies 
were  soon  after  sent  to  Cape  Girardeau,  and  did 
not  rejoin  the  others  until  the  attack  upon  New 
Madrid  was  made  In  the  spring  of  1862.  Thence 
the  regiment  went  up  the  Tennessee  River  to 
Farmington,  where,  in  a  skirmish,  its  Major,  the 
Hon.  Zenas  Aplington,  of  Ogle  County,  was 
killed.  Through  the  summer  the  reg- 
iment was  employed  in  guarding  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad.  It  was  at  the  battles 
of  Inka  and  Corinth,  losing  in  the  two  en- 
gagements forty  officers  and  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Deo.  1  the  regiment  was  assigned 
to  Colonel  Diokey's  command  of  cavalry,  and 
made  several  raids  into  Mississippi  in  pursuit  of 
Price.  In  January  It  was  put  under  command  of 
Colonel  Grieraon,  and  too*  part  in  the  famous 
"Grlerson's  raid,"  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
gallant  exploits  of  the  war.  Tne  raiders  entered 
Baton  Rouge  May  2,  and  soon  after  were  sent  to 
protect  the  rear  of  the  troops  investing  Vioks- 
burg  After  the  fall  of  that  city  the  regiment 
waa  sent  to  Memphis,  and  wan  stationed  there 
and  engaged  In  sooutlng  till  the  closer  of  the  year. 
In  Maroh,  1 864.  289  officers  and  men  re-enlisted. 
After  their  return  from  veteran  furlough  the 
regiment  waa  asnlgnod  to  Hatch's  division  and 
was  kept  employed  in  onrsulng  the  raider  Gen- 
eral Forrest  in  various  directions.  In  September 
It  waa  orderod  to  Pulaski  to  meet  Hood  and  took 
»n  Important  part  in  the  battle  of  Franklin. 


When  Hood's  army  was  forced  to  retreat,  the 
Seventh  pursued  it  to  the  Tennessee,  having  sev- 
eral lively  skirmishes.  In  January,  1 365,  the  regi- 
ment was  recruited  until  it  numbered  over  1.600 
men.  It  was  then  stationed  at  Okalona,  Miss., 
and  in  July  went  to  Decatur,  Ala,  In  October, 
it  marched  to  Nashville  for  muster  out,  and  was 
discharged  at  Camp  Butler,  111.,  Nov.  17,  1865 

THE  STAND  ABD  TIME. 

HBNDBB80N,  III. 

Give  an  explanation  of  the  new  standard  time  used 
by  railroads.  7f.  T.  Nklsom. 

Answer. —What  is  known  as  the  "new  stand- 
ard time"  was  adopted  by  agreement  by  all  the 
principal  railroads  of  the  United  States  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Nov.  18,  ,  1883.  The  system 
divides  the  continent  into  five  longitudinal 
belts,  and  fixes  a  meridian  of  time  for  each  belt. 
These  meridians  are  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude, 
corresponding  to  one  hour  of  time,  apart.  East- 
ern Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  usa 
the  60th  meridian;  the  Canadas,  New  England- 
the  Middle  States,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinaa 
use  the  75th  meridian,  which  is  that  of  Phila- 
delphia; the  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  and  westward  in- 
cluding Texas,  Kansas,  and  the  larger  part  of 
Nebraska  and  Dakota  use  the  90th  meridian, 
which  is  that  of  New  Orleans.  The  Territories 
to  tne  western  border  of  Arizona  and  Montana  go 
by  the  time  of  the  105th  meridian,  which  is  that 
of  Denver:  and  the  Pacific  States  employ  the 
120th  meridian.  The  time  divisions  are  known 
as  intercolonial  time,  eastern  tim?,  central  time, 
mountain  time,  and  Pacific  time.  A  traveler 
passing  from  one  time  belt  to  another  will  find 
his  watch  an  hour  too  fast  or  too  slow  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  he  is  going.  All  points 
in  any  time  division  using  the  time  of  the  me- 
ridian must  set  their  time- pieces  faster  or  slowei 
than  the  time  indicated  by  the  sun,  according  as 
their  position  is  east  or  west  of  the  line.  Thfa 
change  of  system  reduoed  the  time  standards  used 
by  the  railroads  from  fifty- three  to  five,  a  great 
convenience  to  the  railroads  and  the  travelins 
public.  The  suggestion  leading  to  the  adoption  ol 
this  new  system  originated  with  Professor  Abbe, 
of  the  Signal  Bureau  at  Washington,  and  was 
elaborated  by  Dr.  F.  A  P.  Barnard,  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York.  The  scheme  was  proposed  in 
1878,  but  was  not  adopted  until  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  number  of  scientific  associations  at 
home  and  abroad  and  received  their  approval. 

THE  OOAT. 

Chicago. 

Of  what  country  is  the  common  goat  a  native?  Is 
how  cold  a  climate  will  it  live?  Tell  eomethtna 
about  its  life  and  habits.  W.N.Smith. 

Answer.—  The  common  or  domestic  goat  wai 
originally  a  native  of  the  highlands  of  Asia.  Nat- 
urallsts  generally  regard  it  as  having  desoendeS 
from  an  animal  found  In  the  Caucasus  Mountain! 
and  the  hill  oountry  of  Persia,  called  In  the  Per* 
■ian  language,  the  paaeng.  Its  legs  aro  longea 
than  those  of  the  oommou  goat,  and  its  horns  are 
very  much  larger.  It  is  not  alwavs  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  species  and  varieties  ol 
goats.  The  common  goat  has  existed  as  a  domes- 
tic animal  in  Oriental  countries  from  the  very 
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earliest  times.  From  there  it  spread  all  over  the 
world,  manifesting  a  remarkable  adaptability  to 
climate  and  circumstances.  In  this  diversity 
of  surroundings,  a  great  diversity  of  breeds 
baa  appeared,  snob  as  tbe  Angora  goat,  the 
Syrian  goat,  the  Cashmere  goat,  the  Guinea 
goat  of  Africa,  and  many  others.  No  quad- 
ruped, except  the  dog,  has  shown  such  sus- 
ceptibility of  variation.  These  differences  show 
most  markedly  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  hair,  and  in  the  relative  abundance  of  the 
two  coats,  tbe  long,  silKy  outer  covering  and  the 
softer  woolly  hair  beneath  it.  Goats  are  fonnd 
wild  in  mountainous  countries  only;  they  are 
very  sure-footed  on  narrow  ledges  or  rocks,  and 
show  great  strength  and  ability  in  leaping. 
They  also  prefer  as  food  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  shrubs  and  the  herbs  found  on  mountains  to 
the  herbage  of  the  richest  lowland  pastures. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  goat  was  sac- 
rificed to  Baccbus  because  of  its  tendency  to  in- 
jure grapevines  by  eating  its  young  tendrils  and 
leaves.  Tbe  goat  is  not  found  wild  in  extreme 
Northern  countries,  but  when  under  domestica- 
tion thrives  as  well  within  a  shed  in  the  North- 
ern districts  of  Soandinavia  as  in  the  hottest 
t>arts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  All  tbe  species  of  the 
goat  are  natives  of  tbe  Old  World.  Tbe  Rocky 
Mountain  goat,  so-called,  of  North  America, 
really  belongs  to  the  antelope  family. 

THE  BATTLE  IN  HAMPTON  ROADS. 

RaloUse  Crrx  W.  T. 
Give  an  account  of  the  battle  in  Hampton  Roads, 

Be  loss  of  the  Cumberland,  and  the  fight  between  the 
onitor  and  the  Merrimac.  E.  Q.  graham. 

Answer.—  When  the  Confederates  took  the 
navy  yard  at  Norfolk  they  scuttled  and  sunk  the 
finest  vessel  In  the  yard,  the  Merrimac.  Subse- 
quently they  raised  the  vessel,  and  fitted  npon 
her  a  sloping  roof  of  interlapped  railroad  iron 
and  an  immense  iron  beak.  When  afloat  she 
looked  like  a  huge  house  sunk  in  water  to  the 
iaves.  A  little  before  noon.  March  8,  1 862,  this 
formidable  vessel  made  her  appearance  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  She  passed  the  Union  batteries, 
needing  their  shot  and  shell  no  more  than 
ftrops  of  rain,  and  made  for  the  sloop- 
ftf-war  Cumberland,  which  she  sunk  im- 
mediately with  one  stab  from  her  great  beak. 
Bbe  then  attaoked  the  Congress,  which  she 
seriously  disabled  and  forced  to  surrender. 
Time  was  allowed  to  remove  the  wounded  from 
:  he  latter  vessel,  and  she  was  then  set  on  fire.  It 
was  now  evening,  and  the  Merrimac  returned  to 
Norfolk,  confident  of  an  easy  victory  over  the 
rest  of  the  Union  fleet  on  the  following  day. 
That  night  the  Monitor,  an  Ironclad  turret  ves- 
sel, which  had  been  built  for  the  United  States 
Government  by  Captain  John  Ericsson,  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  wooden  fleet.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  following  day.  Sunday,  the  Mer- 
rimao  aopeared  again,  and  bore  down  with  all 
her  force  npon  the  Minnesota.  Suddenly  the  un- 
expected little  antagonist  darted  out  to  oppose 
her.  A  terrible  duel  between  the  two  iron- 
elada  enaned.  The  shots  of  the  Merrimac 
had  no  more  effect  upon  the  Monitor 
than  to  tear  hei  pilot-house  a  little.  The  Merri- 
mac received  several  well- directed  shots  in  her 
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portholes  and  was  considerably  disabled.  Twiot 
tbe  Meriimac  attempted  to  run  the  Monitoi 
down,  but  with  no  effect  At  last  the  Confed- 
erate vessel  gave  It  up  and  steamed  off  to  Nor- 
folk. The  importance  of  this  battle  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  gave  the  death  knell  to  wooden  wai 
vessels  and  began  a  new  era  in  the  naval  history 
of  the  world. 


SECOND  BOARD  OF  TRADE  REGIMENT. 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Illinois  Regi- 
ment, to  obbge  some  of  the  boys  in  the  West. 

T.  E.  Watson. 

Answer.— Tbe  Eighty-eighth,  oommonly 
known  as  the  "Second  Board  of  Trade  Regi- 
ment," was  mustered  into  the  service  at  Chicage 
Aug.  27,  1862,  under  the  auspices  of  the  City 
Board  of  Trade.  Sept.  4  it  went  to  Louisville, 
and  four  weeks  later  we  find  it  taking  part  in  the 
battle  of  Perryville,  and  under  General  Sheridan 
it  was  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  Then  it  went 
through  the  Tullahoma  campaign  to  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  and  at  the  latter  fight  was  driven 
back,  but  not  till  after  some  hard  fighting.  At 
Mission  Ridge  it  was  one  of  the  first  to  plant  iti 
colors  on  the  heights.  Under  General  Sherman 
it  took  part  in  every  battle  of  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign. It  was  then  sent  to  watch  Hood,  and  was 
at  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville.  After 
Hood's  retreat  the  regiment  remained  in  camp 
until  June,  1865,  when  it  returned  to  Chicago 
and  was  mustered  out  and  discharged. 


THE  GOVERNORS  OP  WISCONSIN. 

Champaign,  m.  ; 
Please  erive  the  Territory  and  8tate  Governors  of 
Wisconsin,  and  dates  of  their  terms  of  office. 

W.  R,  McCobd. 

Answer.—  The  following  is  the  list,  with  dates 

as  desired: 

Territorial  Governors. 

Henry  Dodge  ,  1 836-41 

James  D.  Doty  1841-44 

N.  P.  Talmadge  1844-45 

Henry  Dodge  1845-41 

State  Governors. 

Nelson  Dewey  1848-58 

Leonard  J.  Farwell  1832-54 

William  A  Barstow  1854-56 

Arthur  MoArthur   1856 

Coles  Bashf  ord  1856-58 

Alex.W.  Randall...  1858-62 

Louis  P.  Harvev   1862 

Edward  Salomon  1862-64 

James  T.  Lewis  1864-66 

Lucius  Fairohild  1866-72 

C.  C.  Washburn   1872-74 

Wm.  R  Taylor  1874-76 

Harrison  Ludington  1876-78 

Wm.  E.  Smith   1878-82 

Jeremiah  M.  Rusk  1882— 

LYMAN  TRUMBULL. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  public  services  ot 
Lyman  Trumbull.  J.  Montgomkbv. 

Answer.—  Lyman  Trumbull  was  born  at 
Colchester,  Conn.,  Oct.  12,  1813,  and  was 
educated  at  Colchester  Academy.  He  taught 
school  for  several  years  after  completing  big 
education,  then  studied  law,  and  waa  admitted 
to  tbe  bar  in  1837.  He  came  to  Illinois,  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Belleville. 
He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1840: 
was  Secretary  of  State  1841-42;  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  1848-53;  Representative  in  Con- 
gress 1853-55,  and  United  States  Senator  1855- 
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73.  He  was  prominent  as  a  Republican  during  troons,  and  the  fight  opened.  Infantry  were 
toe  war,  and  became  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  now  hurried  forward  to  the  support  of  the 
Committee  in  1861.  and  during  his  long  term  in  cavalry  under  Generals  Reynolds  and  Howard, 
the  Senate  hald  positions  on  several  Important  and  a  severe  encasement  ensued.  Reynolds  Was 
committees.  In  1864  he  was  made  a  regent  of  killed  early  in  the  fight  and  the  command  do- 
th* Smithsonian  Institution,  and  m  1866  was  a  volved  upon  Howard.  At  first  the  Union  foraes 
delegate  to  the  Loyalists*  convention  at  Phila-  were  superior  in  numbers,  and  gained  decided 
delphia.  Since  1863  he  has  resided  in  Chicago.  advantage,  but  In  a  few  hours  Swell's  corps  had  re- 

.   info  reed  the  enemy,  and  the  Federals  were  driven 

the  battle  OF  GKTTTS^£W*AT  IowjL  Dack  in  conf usion  through  Gettysburg,  losing 
tdve  a  description  of  the  battle  of  Ge°tKburs°  over  5,000  in  prisoners.   General  Meade  was 
D.  W.  C.  Smith.  then  fifteen  miles  away,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard 
Answer.— The  memorable  battle  of  Gettysburg  of  tne  flantin^  ne  aent  Hancock  forward  to  take 
was  fought  July  l,2.aud  3,1863.  General  Lee, tak-  chief  command  and  to  decide  what  should  ba 
tag  advantage  of  the  inaction  of  the  Federal  army  done    Hancock,  noting  the  natural  advantages 
after  the  battle  of  Chancallorsville,  planned  an  offered  for  the  disposition  of  an  army,  decided 
invasion  of  the  North,  and  for  that  purpose  con-  tnat  tnere  wag  tne  plaoe  u  gire  bttttlet  and  gent 
cantratad  the  entire  Army  of  Virginia  near  Cul-  word  ^  Meade  t0  nnrry  all  nlg  men  forward, 
paper,  whenoe  it  began  to  move  slowly  north-  of  tnege  came  up  durmg  the  night,  others 
ward  early  in  June.   Thete  forces,  which  num-  on  tne  f0n0WinK  morning,  so  that  by  the  after- 
beTed.  Including  cavalry,  upward  of  90.000  men,  noon  o£  July  2<  the  bulk  of  the  two  armies  was 
werelntnree  corps,  commanded  severally  by  m  position.   To  give  some  idea  of  the  plan  of 
Generals  Swell  Lonestreet,  and  A  P.  Hill.   The  battle,  the  ground  may  be  described.  South  of 
cavalry,  some  15,000  men,  were  under  General  Gettysburg  there  is  a  chain  of  bluffs  and  hills.  In 
J.  B.  B.  Stuart.   Ewell's  corps  was  in  advance,  gnape  resembling  a  fish  hook,  known  as  Cemetery 
and,  marching  by  Winchester,  it  surprised  and  Ridge.   At  the  extreme  south  of  the  stem  of  thi* 
captured  the  Union  force  and  supplies  there,  and  flgh-hook  is  a  lofty  wooded  peak,  called  Round 
then  pushed  forward  into  Pennsylvania.   Lee's  Top,  and,  separated  from  it  by  a  ravine,  a  smaller 
entire  army  crossed  the  Potomac  June  24  and  25  niil.  called  Little  Round  Top.   At  the  bend  of  the 
ra  two  columns,  which  united  at  Hagerstown.  nook  rises  another  peak,  known  as  Cemetery 
and  thence  moved  toward  Chambersburg.  Pa.  Hill,  and  on  the  barb  is  Gulp's  Hill.   The  Union 
Hooker's  army  had  moved  northward  at  the  army  was  posted  along  the  whole  line  of  Ceme- 
same  time,  in  a  lino  parallel  with  the  Southern  tery  Ridge.    About  a  mile  distant  is  another 
forces,  and  on  June  27  and  28  it  also  crossed  the  chain  of  hills,  running  nearly  north  and  south, 
river.   Hooker  now  desired  to  make  an  attack  on  called  Seminary  Ridge.   The  general  line  of  Lee's 
Lee's  rear,  but  as  General  Halleck  would  not  army  iay  along  this  ridge,  with  its  left  thrown 
permit  him  to  make  the  arrangements  for  that  r0und  and  through  the  town  to  a  point  opposite 
which  he  considered  necessary,  he  asked  to  be  Quip's  HilL    Longstreet's  corps  was  on  the  right 
relieved  of  his  command.   Meade  was  lmme-  0f  this  line.  Hill's  in  the  center,  and  Swell's  on 
diatelyput  in  his  plaoe,  and  tbe  Union  forces  the  left.   The  Confederate  army  was  thus  formed 
were  concentrated  to  follow  as  rapidly  as  possi-  iQ  concave  order  of  battle,  the  army  of  the 
ble  after  the  invaders.   Ewell  had  in  the  mean-  Potomac  having  been  thrown  by  the  lay  of  the 
time  reached  Carlisle.  Pa.,  while  Longstreet  and  land  into  substantially  the  convex  order.  The 
Hill  halted  at  Chambersburg.   Tbe  cavalry  un-  battle  was  not  renewed  until  4  o'clock  on  the 
der  Stuart  bad  crossed  the  Potomac  below  Hook-  afternoon  of  July  2.   Then  Lee,  having  perfeoted 
er's  army,  and  on  getting  over  found  the  Union  his  plans,  ordered  an  attack  by  Longstreec  on 
forces  between  them  and  Lee,  and  were  obliged  the  Union  left,  at  the  same  time  that  Swell  made 
to  make  a  wide  detour  to  join  the  Confederate  a  demonstration  against  the  forces  stationed  on 
commander.   This  foree.  therefore,  did  not  reach  Gulp's  Hill,  on  the  extreme  Union  right  His 
Gettysburg  until  the  third  day  of  the  battle,  cbjeot  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  two  corn- 
Meanwhile  Lee,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  mending  points.  Gulp's  Hill  and  Round  Top, 
continue  his  movement  northward  until  he  had  whenoe  fire  could  be  turned  upon  the  Federal 
routed  the  army  which  hung  so  menacingly  upon  line  with  great  effect.   Sickles,  who  had  thrown 
his  flank  and  rear,  resolved  to  oonoentrate  his  np  works  to  the  east  of  Round  Top  Hill  toward 
whole  force  In  the  direction  of  the  enemy  and  the  Emmettsburg  road,  was  first  attacked  and 
live  battle.   He  therefore  ordered  a  movement  of  driven  back.   The  attempt  was  then  made  to  get 
all  the  troops  to  unite  at  Gettysburg,  as  that  possession  of  Little  Round  Top.  whioh  had  in 
point  controlled  the  roads  toward  the  Potomac,  the  arrangement  of  troops  beon^  left  unguarded. 
Meade,  learning  of  this  movement,  brought  to-  General  Warren,  however,  discovered  the  error  as 
tether  his  columns  rapidly,  took  the  goneral  lino  soon  as  the  Confederates  did,  and  sent  several 
at  Pipe  Creek  for  his  defense,  and  throw  his  left  regiments  to  the  rescue,  so  that  when  Hood's  di- 
vine: forward  to  Gettysburg.    On  the  morning  of  vision  came  ewarming  up  the  rugged  sides  of  the 
Inly  1.  Goneral  Hill,  whoeo  corps  was  in  advanoe,  bill  they  were  met  with  a  tire  that  made  thorn 
when  about  six  milee  from  Gettysburg,  learned  reel   backward.    The  attempt  to  carry  this  hill 
that  the  towu  was  ooouplod  by  the  Union  troops,  was  renewed  several  times  before  nightfall,  bat 
Sending   book    word  to  hasten   Longstreet,   he  without  suooess.    Bloklea,   however,  was  driven 
moved  on.  and  about  two  mlleo  northwest  of  hook,  and  the  eaemv  entrenched  themselves  in 
•ottysaarg.   mot  a  eavolry     foroo  of  Federal  the  pool  lion  whioh  he  had   ftreft  hold.    On  the 
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right,  Ewell  had  driven  Slocum  from  Culp's  Hill, 
and  disposed  his  men  within  the  Union  entrench- 
ments. When  night  fell,  Lee  believed  that  he 
bad  effected  a  breach  in  both  flanks  of  the  Union 
army,  and  that  he  might  be  able  on  the  morrow 
to  carry  the  entire  ridge.  Indeed,  the  situation 
was  regarded  by  General  Meade  as  so  serious 
that  he  called  a  council  of  his  corps  commanders 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  changing  the  do- 
sitiou  of  the  troops.  But  the  officers  were  in 
good  spirits,  and  it  was  determined  to  abide  the 
result  at  that  spot.  Had  Lee  known 
what  little  advantage  Longstreet  had  gained, 
he  would  have  been  less  sanguine,  for  though 
Sickles  had  been  forced  from  his  outworks  and 
heavy  loss  inflicted  on  the  Union  army.  Meade's 
real  line  had  not  been  disturbed.  With  day- 
break the  struggle  was  renewed,  a  heavy  force 
being  first  thrown  against  Swell's  position,  wbioh 
alter  a  desperate  struggle  compelled  him  to  yield 
his  favorable  position  on  Gulp's  Hill.  By  some 
accident  Lee  was  not  made  aware  of  this  mishap, 
otherwise  B well's  force,  which  was  now  compara- 
tively Inactive,  would  probably  have  been  oalled 
upon  to  aid  in  the  desperate  attack  upon  the 
Union  center.  On  Seminary  Ridge  the  Confeder- 
ates had  placed  120  guns,  and  at  1  o  clock  they 
opened  fire.  Owing  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground  General  Meade  had  not  been  able  to  put 
snore  than  eighty  guns  in  position,  but  the  Union 
soldiers  were  so  well  sheltered  by  the  crest  of  the 
hill  that  they  suffered  comparatively  little  during 
the  terrible  two  hours'  duel  with  the  cannon. 
About  this  time  firing  oeased  for  a  while  on  the 
Union  side.  Lee,  supposing  tbat  the  batteries 
had  been  silenced  by  his  fierce  firing,  now  ordered 
the  grand  attack  of  the  day,  which  was  to  break 
the  center  of  the  Union  line.  Pickett's  division 
of  Virginia  veterans,  who  had  not  yet  been  en- 
gaged in  the  fight,  were  to  undertake  the  desper- 
ate task,  aided  by  Pettigrew's  brigade.  Lee  had 
intended  to  advance  his  artillery  to  support  his 
Infantry,  but  as  the  ammunition  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted this  could  not  be  done.  Swiftly  the  col- 
umn of  15,000  men  moved  down  the  hill  and 
across  the  low  ground  between  the  ridges.  All 
the  Union  batteries  immediately  opened  fire 
upon  them.  The  column  at  first  headed  for  the 
loft  of  the  Union  center,  where  Donbleday  was 
Intrenched  behind  a  breastwork  of  rails  and 
stones.  Charging  around  this  the  men  were  ex- 
posed to  a  severe  flank  fire.  Still  they  pressed  on 
until  within  300  yards  of  Hancock's  line.  These 
troops  had  reserved  their  fire,  and  now  opened  it 
upon  the  assaulters  with  such  deadly  effect  that 
Pettigrew's  brigade  broke  line,  and  fell  backward 
in  confusion.  Pickett's  division  pressed  stead- 
ily on,  charged  straight  over  a  stone  wall,  behind 
which  a  regiment  of  boys  in  blue  was  posted, 
broke  Hancock's  line,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  there  was  a  deadly  hand-to-hand  struggle. 
The  Union  troops  hurried  from  all  sides,  and 
drove  the  enemy  back  down  the  slope.  The  line 
Of  retreat  was  completely  commanded  with  mus- 
ketry and  artillery.  Of  the  assaulting  forces  not 
—  in  four  reached  the  Confederate  line  again 
alive.  Meade's  division  now  advanced  on  the 
right  and  drove  back  Hood,  taking  many  prison- 


ers. This  ended  the  fight  for  that  day.  all 
the  following  day  the  two  armies  remained 
In  position,  each  waiting  for  the  other's  move- 
ments. Before  night  a  heavy  storm  set  in.  Un- 
der cover  of  which  Lee  began  his  retreat  to  the 
Potomac.  He  was  not  molested  seriously,  an« 
after  some  days  he  crossed  the  river  safely,  fol- 
lowed by  Meade.  The  two  armies  at  Oettysburs 
were  more  nearly  equal  than  in  most  of  the  bat- 
tles of  the  late  war,  there  being  between  70,000 
and  80.000  on  each  side,  the  Northern  army  hav- 
ing a  few  thousand  more  than  the  other.  Thf 
loss  on  the  Union  side  was  23,000.  that  of  tha 
Confederates  has  been  variously  estimated,  hut 
probably  somewhat  exceeded  25,000. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION  BILL. 

Gaka,  Me. 

Give  the  provisions  of  the  Presidential  succession 
bill  as  passed  by  the  present  Congress. 

J.  C.  Gnxso*. 
Answer.—  This  bill  repeals  the  former  law 
which  made  the  President  pro  tern,  .of  the  Senate, 
and  after  him  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
legitimate  successors  to  the  Presidency.  Under 
the  new  law,  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  dis- 
ability of  both  President  and  Vice  President,  the 
functions  of  the  Presidential  office  shall  be 
performed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  remainder  of  the  Presidential  term. 
Should  the  Secretary  of  State  die  or  be- 
come incapacitated  for  duty  the  succession 
will  pass  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
after  him  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  in  the  following  prescribed  order:  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Attorney  General,  Postmaster 
General,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  succeeding  officer  aoting  to  the 
end  of  the  Presidential  term. 

PAPIER  MACHE. 

Sparta,  111. 

How  is  papier  mac  lie  made  and  what  are  its  uses? 

L.  HUBdCHMAN. 

Answer.—  The  name  papier  maohe  is  applied  to 
paper  pulp  mixed  with  glue  and  dried,  or  paper 
sheets  pasted  together  and  molded.  The  cheaper 
artioles  of  papier  maohe  are  made  of  paper  re- 
duced to  a  pulp  with  water  and  glue  and  pressed 
in  oiled  molds.  Better  articles  are  produced  by 
pastlngltogether  sheets  of  paper,  and  when  a  proper 
degree  of  thiokness  is  attained  it  is  pressed  into' 
the  shape  desired.  When  moist  this  substance 
may  oe  made  to  take  any  form  and  when  dry 
may  be  planed  into  any  shape.  It  may  then  be 
varnished,  several  coats  being  applied,  and  any 
inequalities  remaining  rubbed  off  with  pumice 
stone.  If  ornamented  with  gold,  bronze  pow- 
der,, or  colors,  a  thin  varnish  of  shellac 
must  be  subsequently  applied,  and  then  dried  at 
a  very  high  temperature.  A  brilliant  surface  can 
be  had  by  polishing  with  rotten  stone  and  oil 
Papiermache  is  much  used  to  make  architect- 
ural ornaments,  both  for  exterior  and  interior 
decoration.  The  sheets  of  paper,  placed  in  lay- 
ers with  glue,  are  pressed  Into  metal  molds  for 
some  hours.  Then  they  are  removed,  and  a  com- 
position of  paper  pulp,  mixed  quite  thin  With 
rosin  and  slue,  is1  poured  in,  and  the  paper  im- 
pressions are  again  put  in  and  tfubjeoted  to  pow- 
erful pressure.    This  causes  the  composition  to 
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adhere  to  the  molded  articles  and  give  them  the 
rough  surface  that  is  desired.  Papiermache  can 
be  made  waterproof  by  adding  to  the  pulp  sul- 
phate of  iron,  some  of  the  silicates,  and  fireproof 
by  mixing  with  clay  and  borax,  phosphate  of 
soda,  or  any  alkali.  Papier-mache  is  the  sub- 
stance used  to  take  impressions  from  type  in  the 
process  of  stereotyping.  It  is  also  used  to  make 
cheap  statuettes,  and  also  ornamental  boxes.  To 
Imitate  marble,  whiting  is  added  to  it  in  large 
Quantities. 

FRENCH  DISCOVERIES  IN  AMERICA. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 
Give  an  account  of  the  French  discoveries  and  ex- 
plorations in  America,  by  wnom  and  when  made. 

Owen  Ftjuubr. 

Answer.— As  early  as  1504,  French  fishermen 
had  found  their  way  to  the  fish-stocked  bays  and 
inlets  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  in 
1506  a  Frenchman  made  a  map  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  its  islands.  In  1518  the  at- 
tention of  Francis  L  was  turned  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  New  World,  and  fire  years  later  the 
government  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  voyage  of 
exploration  and  discovery,  and  commissioned 
John  Yerrasani,  a  Florentine,  to  conduct  the  ex- 
pedition. Its  special  object  was  the  discovery  of 
a  northwest  passage  to  Asia.  Verrazani  set 
sail  in  January,  1524.  He  encountered  much 
stormy  weather,  and  three  of  his  four 
vessels  were  lost,  but  in  March  he  reached  the 
new  continent,  and  after  sailing  up  and  down 
the  coast  some  time  he  anchored  on  the  beach 
between  Cape  Fear  River  and  Pamlico  Sound. 
After  some  traffic  with  the  natives  he  sailed 
northward,  explored  the  whole  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  entered  the  harbors  of  New  York  and 
Newport,  and  thenoe  passed  northward  along  the 
coast  and  reached  Newfoundland  in  May.  In 
July  he  returned  to  France  and  published  an  ac- 
count, still  extant,  of  his  discoveries.  He  gave 
the  name  of  New  Franoe  to  the  whole  country, 
whose  seacoast  he  had  traced.  The  next  expedi- 
tion was  decided  upon  In  1534  and  the  govern- 
ment seleoted  James  Oartier,  a  Breton  captain, 
to  condaot  it  Two  snips  were  fitted  out,  and.  after 
a  twenty-day  voyage  under  cloudless  skies,  an- 
chored May  10  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
He  explored  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and,  in  hope 
of  finding  an  open  passage  through  the  land,  sailed 
many  miles  up  the  river.  Disappointed  in  this  he 
returned  and  set  sail  again  for  Franoe.  In  tne 
next  year  another  voyage  was  planned,  this  time 
for  the  direct  purpose  of  planting  a  colony.  Three 
large  vessels  were  fitted  out,  and  a  number  of 
adventurous  youna  noblemen  joined  tne  expedi- 
tion. The  vessels  cast  anohor  on  the  south  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  Aug.  10.  This  being  8u  Law- 
rence'B  Day,  the  name  of  that  martyr  was  given 
to  the  gulf  and  afterward  to  tho  river.  Journey- 
ing up  the  river  they  came  to  a  beautiful  Indian 
village  on  an  Island.  Climbing  to  ihe  top  of  a 
high  hill  overlooking  the  village,  Cartior,  much 
struck  by  the  beautiful  scene,  named  the  Island 
and  town  Mont-RoaL  The  country  was  taken 
possession  of  in  tne  name  of  the  king  of  Franoe. 
The  fleet  remained  at  anohor  in  the  river  through 
the  winter.  Tne  scurry,  a  disease  hitherto  un- 
known in  lurepe.  broke  out  among  the  sailors, 


and  many  died,  and  all  suffered  greatly 
from  the  cold,  so  that  by  the  opening  of 
spring  the  enthusiasm  of  the  colonists  was  wholly 
dissipated,  and  they  eagerly  set  sail  again  for 
Franoe.  Cartier's  truthful  account  of  the  new 
country  had  the  effect  of  abating  the  desire  to 
send  colonies  thither,  and  when,  four  years 
later,  Rober  val,  a  nobleman  of  Pioardy,  was  com- 
missioned by  the  court  of  France  to  plant  a 
colony  on  the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence,  it  was 
found  quite  impossible  to  secure  the  colonists 
needed.  The  government  supplied  the  lack  by 
offering  freedom  to  all  those  criminals  in  the 
prisons  who  would  agree  to  join  the  expedition. 
This  company  built  a  fort  on  the  present  site  of 
Quebec,  which  they  called  Charlebourg,  but  like 
the  previous  colony  they  were  so  discouraged  by 
the  experiences  of  one  winter  that  they  all  re- 
turned to  Franoe  in  the  spring.  During 
the  sixteenth  century  several  attempts  were 
made  by  the  Huguenots  to  plant  colonies 
on  the  St  John's  River  in  Florida.  The 
first  of  these,  after  enduring  sickness  and 
starvation,  built  boats,  in  whioh  they  attempted 
to  return  to  Franoe.  and  were  picked  up  at  sea  in 
an  almost  dying  oondition  by  an  English  snip, 
whioh  took  them  baok  to  their  native  country. 
The  members  of  theseoond  colony  were  attacked 
by  tne  Spaniards  and  all  murdered.  All  the 
Southern  colonies  were,  in  the  end,  failures.  It 
was  in  the  North  tnat  the  French  flag  was  des- 
tined to  hold  sway  for  a  time.  In  1604  De  Monts 
received  from  the  Frenoh  government  a  patent 
for  the  rule  of  the  new  world  from  the  latitude 
of  Philadelphia  to  one  degree  north  of  Montreal, 
with  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  In  the  territory 
and  religious  freedom  for  Frenoh  immigrants. 
Nov.  14,  1605,  the  first  permanent  French  set- 
tlement in  America  was  founded,  on  a 
harbor  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  name  Port  Royal  was  given  to 
the  harbor  and  the  fort,  and  the  country 
was  called  Acadia,  Two  years  before  this  one 
of  the  most  noted  of  the  French  voyageurs, 
Samuel  Champlain,  had  made  an  exploring  jour- 
ney to  the  St  Lawrence  and  established  a 
trading  post  on  the  site  of  Quebec.  In  1608  he 
again  came  out  with  a  oompany,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  city  of  Quebeo  were  laid  in  July  of 
that  year.  In  the  following  year,  Champlain  and 
the  other  Frenchmen  joined  a  party  of  Huron 
warriors  who  were  going  to  fight  with  the  Iro- 
quois nation.  On  tnis  expedition  he  discovered 
the  beautiful  lake  whioh  has  ever  since  borne  bis 
name.  Ohamplain's  explorations  through  the 
new  country,  and  the  great  influence  whioh  he 
acquired  over  the  Indians,  didmuoh  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  Frenoh  in  America.  In  ItSflO  he 
laid  the  foundation  ot  the  strong  fort  of  St  Louis 
whioh  was  completed  four  years  later.  Cham- 
plain was  now  made  governor  of  the  several 
Frenoh  colonies.  He  founded  a  college  in  Que- 
bec, and  brought  over  missionaries  and  teachers 
to  instruct  the  young  Indians  in  the  Frenoh 
language,  in  civilisation,  and  Christianity.  He 
aied  in  1635,  and  was  burled  in  a  ohapel  in  Que- 
bec. Champlain  was  a  religious  enthusiast  In- 
deed, all  the  Frenoh  colonists  largely  gained 
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their  influence  over  the  red  men  by  their  desire 
to  instruct  them  In  religion.  Another  noted  ex- 
plorer, Jaoqnes  Marauette,  was  sent  to  Canada 
as  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  1666.  After  learning 
the  Indian  language,  he  went  to  the  Lake  Super- 
ior region,  and  thence  explored  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  A  full  account  of  his  life  and  dis- 
coveries will  be  found  in  Our  Cariosity  Shop 
book  for  1885.  Jolliet,  another  mission- 
ary, accompanied  him.  Jolliet  returned  to 
Quebec,  but  Pere  Marquette  died  in  the 
Wilderness.  La  Salle  was  another  noted  explorer. 
He  came  over  in  1667  to  engage  in  the  fur  trade, 
but  was  seised  with  a  desire  to  extend,  by  explor- 
ing the  new  country,  the  glory  and  domain  of 
France,  His  first  journey  down  the  Illinois 
River  was  unsuccessful.  In  1682  he  went  down 
the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  took  possession  of 
the  territory  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.,  King  of 
France,  ana  called  it  Louisiana.  La  Salle  re- 
turned to  Quebec  and  tbence  to  France.  In  1684 
he  started  with  a  fleet  of  four  vessels  and  a 
colony  of  280  persons  to  settle  in  Louisiana.  By 
a  mistake  the  ships  sailed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  colonists  were  landed  in 
Matagorda  Bay.  The  store  ship  was  wrecked  and 
the  other  vessels  treaoherously  deserted  the 
colony:  But  La  Salle  did  not  give  up.  He  built 
a  fort  and  then  started  out  to  find  the  great 
river  again.  This  journey  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment and  an  attempt  was  then  made  to  find 
the  gold  mines  of  New  Mexico.  This  also  was  a 
failure,  and  in  January,  1687,  the  heroic  explorer 
set  out  with  sixteen  members  of  the  poor 
remnant  of  his  colony  to  find  their  way  by  the 
Mississippi  back  to  Canada  again.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Trinity  River,  Texas,  LaSalle  was 
shot  by  one  of  his  own  men.  Another  noted 
French  pioneer  was  Iberville,  who  had  won  fame 
as  an  officer  in  the  wars  with  the  English.  In 
1697  he  was  sent  to  occupy  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  He  built  Fort  Biloxi,  and  established 
other  stations  on  the  river.  In  1701  he  trans- 
ferred the  colonv  to  Mobile,  thus  beginning  the 
colonization  of  Alabama.  Tonty,  though  a  com- 
panion in  this  work  of  French  exploration,  was 
an  Italian  by  birth.  He  was  with  LaSalle  in  his 
first  expedition  down  the  Illinois,  aided  him  in 
building  the  fort  at  Peoria,  and  remained  in  com- 
mand there  when  LaSalle  returned  to  Canada.  He 
attempted  to  found  a  white  settlement  in  Arkansas 
but  failed, .  Twice  he  journeyed  down  the  Missis- 
sippi to  meet  LaSalle  while  this  ill-fated  hero  was 
in  Texas.  After  the  arrival  of  Iberville  he  made 
tbe  Journey  again,  and  settled  in  the  Gulf  region. 
Tonty's  accounts  of  LaSalle's  discoveries  have 
been  translated  into  English,  and  are  regarded  as 
valuable  historical  memoirs. 

THB  GABDBM  07  THE  OODB. 

Ppxlxt/s  Mills,  HI. 
•lve  a  description  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  in 
Celorauo.  E.  A.  Hhkpakd. 

Amwer.— The  Garden  of  the  Gods  is  the  fan- 
ciful title  of  a  little  mountain  valley  lying  four 
miles  northwest  of  Colorado  Springs.  The  road 
enters  it  through  the  "Beautiful  Gate,"  which 
is  a  narrow  passage-way  between  two  lofty  but 
Barrow  ledges  of  cliffs  which  is  still  further  nar- 


rowed by  a  rock  pillar  thirty  feet  high,  standi*! 
nearly  in  the  center.  The  Garden  consists  of  s 
tract  of  land  somewhat  less  than  500  aores  » 
extent,  hemmed  in  by  mountains  on  the  west 
and  north,  bordered  by  ravines  on  the  south, 
and  on  tbe  east  by  a  line  of  old  red  sandstone 
cliffs,  which  shut  it  in  entirely  from  the  plains. 
Its  remarkable  features  are  a  number  of  isolated 
rocks,  upheaved  into  perpendicular  positions, 
some  of  them  350  feet  high.  These  rocks  arc 
mainly  of  a  very  soft,  brilliantly  red  sandstone, 
though  several  ridges  are  of  a  white  sandstone. 
The  foothills  In  the  vicinity  are  many  of  them 
capped  by  similar  upheavals,  while  all  about  the 
main  cliffs  in  the  valley  are  numerous  separate 
spire-like  columns. 

THB  AFGHANS. 

Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Give  some  account  of  the  Afghans.  Do  they  con- 
sider themselves  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel?  What  is 
their  language  ?  Have  they  any  literature  ? 

T.  P.  Hpohis. 

Answer.  —The  Afghans  themselves  claim  de- 
soent  from  Saul,  the  Ben jamite  King  of  Israel* 
through  a  mythical  son  named  Afghana.  This 
claim  is  not  borne  out  by  the  Jewish  scriptures, 
but  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
race  is  of  Israelitish  descent.  They  have  cus- 
toms and  traditions  that  are  evidently  founded 
on  the  Mosaic  law,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  after  the  dispersion  of  the  ten  tribes 
by  Assyria  a  number  of  Israelites  made  their 
way  into  Central  Asia.  Though  they  accept  the 
Mahommedan  religion,  the  Afghans  still 
claim  the  name  Ban-i-Israel— children  of 
Israel ;  still  pride  themselves  on  their  supposed 
descent  from  "Malik  Sarul"— or  Kine  Saul ;  and 
still  maintain,  though  in  corrupted  form,  re- 
ligious rites  whioh  tbey  brought  from  Palestine 
several  centuries  before  Christ.  Up  to  the  eighth 
century  A.  D.,  the  Afghan  tribes  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  mountains  of  Ghor  in  northers 
Khorassan.  Having  accepted  the  religion  of  the 
prophet  they  then  joined  with  the  Arabic  con- 
querors and  drove  the  Hindoos  out  of  Eabulistan. 
Two  centuries  later  thev  were  themselves  con- 
quered by  the  Tartars,  in  975.  These  invaders 
established  a  foreign  dynasty,  which  held  the 
throne  until  1150.  when  it  was  overthrown  and 
driven  from  the  country  by  an  Afghan  chief. 
Soon  after  this  the  Afghans  invaded  India  and 
established  an  empire  at  Delhi  whioh  they  held 
until  1525.  Meanwhile  the  Tartars  had  pushed 
them  from  the  northern  part  of  their  own  country, 
and  the  whole  country  was  conquered  by  Tamer- 
lane, and  subsequently  by  the  Tnrko- Persians, 
who  also  subjugated  upper  Hindostan.  Tbe 
Afghans,  however,  not  long  after  regained  con* 
troi  of  their  own  kingdom,  and  were  ruled  by 
their  own  chiefs  from  1530  to  173ft  In  the  lat- 
ter year.  Nadir  Shah  conquered  the  country,  but 
did  not  control  it  long,  for  he  was  assassinated 
in  1737,  and  an  Afghan  ohief,  in  the  Persian  army, 
assumed  control  in  the  Afghan  kingdom.  There 
have  been  ohanges  of  dynasty  since  then,  and 
struggles  over  the  question  of  succession,  but  the 
Afghans  have  not  sines  been  forced  to  accept  s 
foreign  ruler.  There  are  two  principal  tribes  fn 
Afghanistan,  known  as  the  Ghilzais  and  the  Dur- 
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nulla,  often  at  fend,  though  of  like  nee  and  de- 
aeent  The  Durranis  are  the  more  powerful  of 
the  two.  and  furnish  the  most  ot  the  army.  The 
Af thane  are  a  brave,  hardy,  and  independent 
race.  They  hare  none  of  the  commercial 
inclinations  that  hare  marked  the  Jews  in 
all  ages,  and  follow  only  agricultural  ana  pas- 
toral occupations.  In  religion  they  are,  as  al- 
ready stated,  Mohammedans.  They  belong  to 
the  Sunnite  seot,  and  are  therefore  opposed  to 
the  Persians,  who  are  Shiites,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  bigoted,  and  are  tolerant  toward  Chris- 
tians and  Hindoos.  The  Afghan  language  has 
two  principal  dialects,  the  Pnkh-tu  and  the 
Pash-tu,  spoken  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try* It  i»  written  in  Persian  characters,  and  has 
many  points  of  likeness  to  the  Iran  tongue, 
though  it  has  become  corrupted  with  admixture 
of  words  from  the  Tartar  and  the  Hindoo  lan- 
guages, and  is  much  harsher  in  sound  than  the 
Persian  speech.  Its  harsh  intonation  so  grates 
on  the  ear  that  the  Persians  have  a  tradition  that 
Mohammed  described  it  as  the  language  of  hell. 
Previous  to  the  fifteenth  century  no  literature  at 
all  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  Afghan  tongue, 
but  since  that  period  there  have  been  several 
poets  who  wrote  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  There  are  also  some  writings 
on  historical  and  religious  subjects,  but  none 
earlier  than  the  last  four  centuries. 

EIGHTH  ILLINOIS  CAVALRY. 

Houston,  D.  T. 
Gttve  a  sketch  of  the  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry. 

H.  It.  Bbown. 

Answer.—  The  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry  was  or- 
ganized at  St.  Charles.  Sept.  18,  1861,  Colonel 
John  F.  Farnsworth  commanding.  In  October  it 
went  to  Washington,  and  Dec.  15  was  sent  to 
Alexandria,  and  assigned  to  Oeneral  Sumner's 
division.  It  went  to  the  Rappahannock  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  and  was  soouting  along  the  river 
until  May,  when  it  followed  MoClellan's  army 
to  the  Peninsula.  The  regiment  was  among  the 
first  to  enter  Williamsburg,  and  had  the  perilous 
honor  of  leading  the  army's  march  on  Richmond. 
It  participated  in  all  the  battles  of  the  oampaign. 
and  covered  the  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing. 
In  the  inoessant  skirmishes  of  the  next  mouth 
the  Eighth  was  constantly  engaged.  After  corn- 
inn  up  the  Potomao  from  the  Peninsula  it  was 
In  advance  of  the  force  sent  to  meet  Lee  at 
Frederick,  and  waa  in  the  thick  of  the  battles  at 
South  Mountain  and  Antletam.  *  It  was  in  the 
advance  of  Burnside's  army  when  it  muved.  be- 
ing in  continual  skirmishes,  and  was  the  only 
oavalry  regiment  on  the  field  of  Fredericksburg, 
being  under  lire,  but  not  actually  engaged. 
In  the  apring  it. made  a  raid  on  Richmond,  and 
returned  just  in  time  to  witness  the  olose  of  the 
struggle  at  ChanoellorHville.  At  Beverly  Ford  It 
distinguished  itself  with  esoeoial  bravery,  and  It 
began  the  battle  on  the  bloody  held  of  Gettys- 
burg, and  in  the  Hint  day's  light  saved  Oeneral 
Doubleday'e  division  from  slaughter.  This  regi- 
ment olalmed  the  honor  of  originat  ing  veteran  re- 
enlistments,  a  majority  offering  to  re-enilst  aa  a 
regiment  aa  early  aa  July.  1M03  The  War 
Bepartmeat  then  ebjeoted  to  the  measure,  b 
oo aeen ted  toward  the  elose  ef  the  year,  and  # 


re-enlistment  was  complete  before  Jan.  1,  1864. 
and  with  new  recruits  the  regiment  numbered 
1,140  men.  Feb.  8.  1864,  It  resumed  duty  as 
provost  guard  at  Washington,  where  it  remained 
until  June,  when  it  was  sent  to  Western  Mary- 
land to  meet  Early,  and  after  a  severe  campaign 
succeeded  in  driving  the  invader  across  the  Poto- 
mac. It  went  to  Loudon  Valley  in  August,  and 
later  to  Fairfax  Court  House,  where  it  wintered. 
After  the  death  of  President  Lincoln  the  regiment 
was  again  on  duty  at  Washington.  May  23  it 
went  back  to  Fairfax,  June  23  it  went  to  St. 
Louis,  and  July  17  was  mustered  out.  paid  off, 
and  went  home. 

TWENTY-SECOND  WISCONSIN  INFANTRY. 

Firth,  Neb. 

would  like  an  account  of  the  Twenty-second  Wis- 
consin Infantry.  What  became  ot  Colonel  Utley.  one 
of  its  commanders?  F.  A.  Wabbxx. 

Answer.—  The  Twenty- second  Wisconsin  In- 
fantry was  enlisted  from  the  counties  of  Bock 
Racine,  Green  and  Walworth.  They  were  mus- 
tered in  SeDt.  2.  1862,  and  two  weeks  later  were 
sent  to  Cincinnati  to  protect  that  city  from  a 
threatened  attack.  Oct.  7  they  were  sent  on  to 
Lexington.  They  performed  guard  duty  and 
scouting  until  February,  when  they  went  to 
Nashville,  and  thence  on  to  Franklin.  In  the 
battle  of  Spring  Hill  Colonel  Utley  and  nearly 
200  men  of  the  regiment  were  captured.  March 
25  about  500  more  men  of  the  Twenty-second, 
while  guarding  a  railroad,  under  their  lieutenant 
colonel,  were  surprised  and  overpowered  by  a  su- 
perior force  and  taken  prisoners.  These  were 
exchanged  and  reached  Nashville  again  in  June. 
The  regiment  was  with  Sherman's  army  in  the 
battles  of  Resaca,  Dallas.  Kenesaw,  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  and  Atlanta,  and  went  through  with  this 
army  to  the  sea.  It  took  part  in  the  grand  re- 
view at  Washington,  and  the  men  were  mustered 
out  June  10  ana  sent  home  for  final  discharge. 
Colonel  Utley  still  lives  in  Raoine.  Wis. 

NORTHERN  BOUNDARY  OP  ILLINOIS. 

t  Mariktta,  Ohio. 

Why  does  the  northern  boundary  of  I  linois  extend 
over  two  tiers  ot  c  ounties  north  of  where  it  was 
placed  by  the  ordinance  of  1787— "through  the  south- 
ern bend  or  extension  or  Lake  Michigan. 

J.  a.  b..  jb. 

Answer.— The  ordinance  of  1787  made  the 
northern  boundary  ef  the  United  States  the 
northern  boundary  of  Illinois,  but  reserved  to 
Congress  the  right  to  form  one  or  two  States  aa  it 
might  desire,  in  that  part  of  the  Territory  north 
of  an  east  and  west  line  through  the  southern 
boundary  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  line  was  un- 
derstood to  form  the  nortnern  boundary  of  Il- 
linois when  it  was  formed  into  a  Territory.  This 
waa  changed,  and  Cook  County,  with  two  tiers  of 
counties  north  of  it,  given  to  the  State,  through 
the  influence  of  Jndge  Pope,  who  was  Territorial 
Delegate  from  Illinois  in  Congress  in  1818.  In 
January  of  that  year  a  petition  waa  sent  from  the 
Territorial  Legislature,  asking  admission  for  the 
Territory  as  a  State.  Judge  Pope  bronght  the 
petition  before  Congress  and  was  instructed  by 
the  committee  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  re- 
ferred, to  report  a  bill  in  accordauoe  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  petition  This  be  did.  mak- 
ng  two  alterations,  to  wit:  —extending  the 
torch    boundary  to  42  degrees,   and  approprl- 
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sting  the  8  per  oent  fund  to  schools,  instead  of 
to  roads.  Judge  Pope  made  these  changes  with- 
out authority  from  his  Territory,  and  ou  his  own 
responsibility,  but  when  they  became  known 
Ibey  were  fully  approved  by  the  people  of  Iili* 
not*.  Judee  Pope,  It  is  said,  even  then  perceived 
what  an  important  commercial  point  was 
destined  to  develop  at  the  harbor  of  the  Chicago 
River.  At  least*  he  foresaw  that  the  commerce  of 
the  lakes  would  render  Illinois  a  strong  State  if 
it  could  be  secured  to  her:  and  further,  that  Illi- 
nois, if  a  powerful  State  commercially,  would 
form  a  very  strong  bond  in  holding  the  sections 
of  the  Union  together.  Of  coarse,  the  lawful- 
ness of  this  change  of  boundary  was  contested 
by  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  but  it  was  justi- 
fied on  the  plea  that  if  Congress  could  not  be 
allowed  the  right  to  change  the  boundary,  that 
laid  down  in  the  ordinance  of  1787  would  remain 
In  force,  by  which  the  territory  of  Illinois  ex- 
tended to  Canada. 

TWENTY- EIGHTH  WISCONSIN  INFANTRY. 

Humboldt.  Neb. 
Would  like  to  have  a  history  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Wisconsin  Infantry,  with  list  of  regimental  officers. 

C.  Dart. 

Answer.— The  Twenty-eighth  Wisoonsin  In- 
fantry was  mustered  into  service  at  Milwaukee 
Oct  14,  1862.  Its  regimental  officers  were 
Colonel,  James  M.  Lewis;  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
Charles  Whitaker:  Major,  E.  B.  Gray:  Adjutant, 
John  A  Savage,  Jr. ;  Quartermaster,  George  W. 
Wylle.  In  December  the  regiment  was  sent  to 
Kentucky,  and  in  January  was  ordered  to  Arkan- 
sas to  take  part  in  the  White  River  expedition, 
Ou  returning  from  that  it  embarked  for  the 
Yazoo  Pass  expedition,  designed  to  take  Fort 
Pemberton,  and,  that  being  a  failure,  it  returned 
to  Helena,  where  it  performed  post  and  garrison 
duty  until  the  attack  of  the  rebels  on  this  place 
July  4,  1863.  Aug.  6  the  Twenty-eighth  was 
transferred  to  the  army  of  Arkansas,  and  left 
with  General  Steele's  command  for  Little  Rock. 
That  oity  was  captured  by  the  cavalry  advance 
and  Immediately  occupied  by  the  Union  forces. 
The  Twenty-eighth  spent  the  following  winter  at 
Pine  Bluff.  In  Maroh,  1864,  it  accompanied  the 
Sabine  River  expedition,  and  had  a  sharp  en- 
counter with  the  enemy  at  Longview  bridge. 
During  the  summer  the  regiment  was  at  work  on 
the  defences  at  Pine  Bluff.  In  February.  1865. 
it  was  sent  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  Span- 
ish Fort,  near  Mobile.  After  the  capture  of  that 
plaoe  it  was  stationed  at  various  points  in  Alabama 
until  May  31.  when  it  was  sent  to  Texas,  and  was 
in  garrison  at  Clarksville,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  until  Aug.  3,  when  it  was  mustered 
out  and  sent  home.  The  men  were  disbanded  at 
Madison  Sept.  15,  1865. 

GLADSTONE'S  HOME  BULK  BILL. 

Orange,  Pa. 

Olve  the  main  points  of  Gladstone's  bill  tor  Irish 
hem*  rule.  P.  A.  Cui/vbb. 

Answer.— Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Irish  parliament  to  make  laws  and 
administer  internal  affairs  for  the  Irish.  This 
proposed  parliament  was  to  oonsist  of  two  orders 
Bitting  In  debate  as  a  joint  assembly,  but  with 
power  to  divide  and  vote  separately  in  case  of 


disagreement  Either  order  was  to  be  allowep 
power  to  veto  the  acts  of  the  other,  the  veto  last- 
ing three  years,  or  till  a  new  election.  The  first 
order  was  to  consist  of  the  twenty -eight  Irish  life 
peers,  and  seventy-five  representatives  of  the 
people,  elected  for  ten  years,  under  a  property 
Qualification  for  both  elector  and  member  elected. 
The  second  order  was  to  consist  of  206  member* 
eleoted  by  popular  suffrage.  The  bill  provided 
that  the  Internal  taxation  of  Ireland  should  be 
wholly  In  the  hands  of  this  parliament,  but  to 
preserve  the  fiscal  unity  of  the  empire  the  carifl 
should  be  controlled  by  the  British  parliament. 
The  proceeds  of  the  Irish  custom-houses,  how- 
ever, were  to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland 
and  for  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Irish  government  The  judiciary  and  oivil 
service  of  Ireland  were  to  be  turned  over 
immediately  to  the  management  of  the  home 
government  but  the  constabulary  was  to  con- 
tinue, for  a  time,  under  the  authority  of  the 
British  government  These  are  the  main  details 
of  the  bill  for  homo-rule  laid  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
before  the  Imperial  Parliament,  April  8,  1886. 
April  17  he  presented  his  Irish  land  bill,  which 
was  intended  to  go  into  effect  simultaneously 
with  the  home-rule  measure.  This  proposed  that 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  should  be  permitted  tt 
sell  out  their  estates  at  a  fair  price  to  the  gov- 
ernment, which  should  pay  them  in  3  per  cent 
consols.  The  government  was  then  to  resell  th« 
land  to  the  tenants,  who  were  to  pay  for  it  in  an- 
nual installments.  Land  commissioners  were  to 
be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  appraise 
the  price  of  the  land,  and  collect  it  from  the 
tenants.  The  basis  of  prices  was  fixed  at  the 
rental  for  a  fixed  period— about  twenty  years. 

WATOH  MAKING. 

Dblavan.  111. 
Tell  us  something  about  the  process  of  watch  male- 

ng.  J.  H.  CONNELL. 

Answer.— The  process  of  watch  making  oy 
hand  differs  greatly  from  that  of  watchmaking 
by  machinery.  Only  machine-made  watches  are 
made  in  America,  so  we  shall  confine  our  oriel 
description  to  them.  But  the  process  should  be 
witnessed  in  order  that  it  may  be  fully  under- 
stood. The  foundation  of  the  watch  is  what  is 
technically  called  the  plate— or  rather  it  is  two 
plates,  an  upper  and  under,  which  enclose  the 
running  gear.  In  these  plates,  which  are  of  hard- 
ened and  gilded  brass,  or  sometimes  of  nickel, 
are  drilled  the  holes  for  the  jewels  on  which  the 
axles  of  the  wheels  reyolve,  and  for  the  tiny 
screws  which  hold  the  jewels  in  place.  Any  let- 
tering which  is  to  be  put  upon  the  plates  is  then 
engraved  upon  them.  The  jewels  used  are,  in 
American  watohes,  of  ruby,  sapphire  or  garnet; 
they  are  finished  with  great  oare,  and  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  watch  movement  from 
1-300  to  1-1200  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
finest  movement  made  in  American  watches  has 
nineteen  jewels,  the  cheapest  has  seven.  The 
jewels  are  now  inserted  in  the  pivot  holes,  and 
fastened  there  with  screws  so  fine  that  it  takes 
150.000  of  them  to  weigh  a  pound.  Then  the 
axles  of  the  wheels  are  inserted  in  the  pivot- 
holes,  the  wheels  are  geared  to  each  other,  and 
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the  watch  movement  is  set  up.  All  the  wheels 
are  stamped  out  in  blanks  and  the  teeth  cut  by 
machinery  in  quantities  of  thirty  or  fifty  at  a 
time.  The  escapement  is  also  made  by  ma- 
chinery, the  cutting  of  its  peculiar  teeth  involv- 
ing: six  different  operations.  The  balance  wheel 
goes  through  similar  operations.  The  American 
watch  movement  has  no  fusee  or  chain;  the 
power  it  needs  is  stored  in  the  mainspring  and 
barrel  and  let  out  in  regular  motion  by  the  es- 
capement and  compensating  balance.  The  num- 
ber of  parts  in  an  American  watch  is  from  156  to 
162.  The  great  advantage  in  machine-made 
watches  is  that  every  part  is  exactly  duplicated 
thousands  of  times,  so  that  any  broken  or.  de- 
fective parts  can  be  replaced  without  difficulty. 
The  perfection  of  all  smaller  parts,  so  readily  se- 
enred  by  machinery,  and  so  hard  to  attain  with 
hand- work,  has  made  it  possible  for  American 
watchmakers  to  furnish  time- pieces  of  excep- 
tional accuracy  at  a  comparatively  small  cost 
There  are  no  better  watches  in  the  world  for 
time-keeping  than  those  made  by  American 
watchmakers. 


the  fates. 

Ottawa,  111. 

Explain  the  line  which  occurs  in  the  poem  of 
Lucile— "And  the  three  blind  old  women  sit  spin- 
sing  the  world."  I.  D.  a. 

Answer.—  The  allusion  is  to  the  mythological 
table  of  the  Fates.  In  Grecian  mythology  the 
P areas,  or  Fates,  were  three  women,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Darkness  or  Night.  But  the  theogonv  of 
Besiod,  the  most  aoourate  existing  exposition  of 
indent  mythology,  makes  them  the  daughters  of 
f  upiter  and  of  Themis,  the  goddess  of  Order. 
The  Fates  had  control  over  the  universe,  and 
particularly  over  human  destinies,  presided  over 
til  great  events  in  the  lives  of  men,  and  executed 
the  decrees  of  nature.  Or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
ihey  personified  the  decrees  of  nature,  for  ac- 
tording  to  the  poets,  even  the  "immortal  gods," 
ind  "cloud-compelling,  mighty  Jove"  himself, 
were  unable  to  disobey  or  set  aside  a  decree  of 
the  Fates.  These  dispensers  of  destiny  are  rep- 
resented as  always  spinning.  Clotho,  who  pre- 
lides  over  the  birth  of  men,  holds  the  distaff: 
Lachesls,  who  ordains  the  conditions  of  human 
life,  twirls  the  spindle,  paying  out  the  thread, 
whUe  Atropos.  who  presides  over  death,  has  a 
ihears  in  her  hand,  with  which  she  cuts  the 
thread  of  life,  when  it  has  reached  a  proper 
ength.  The  earlier  poets  pictured  the  Fates  as 
roung  women  of  a  stern  and  sorious  aspeot; 
later,  the  prevalent  conception  uf  them  was  that 
if  old  and  hideous  orones.  sometimes  blind,  to 
betoken  the  disregard  of  merit  with  whloh  the 
tonditlons  of  human  life  are  apportioned. 

WIHKTT-BIXTU  ILLINOIS  INFANTBY. 

(iKNOA  Junction.  Wis. 

Would  like  a  sketch  of  ths  Ninety-sixth  Illinois  In- 
Jantrr.  b.  H.  (Jukkb. 

Antwer.—  'I  ho  Ninety-sixth  Regiment  was 
K>m  posed  of  six  ooinpanios  from  Jo  Daviess 
bounty,  and  four  from  Lake  County.  It  was 
nustered  in  at  Rookford,  BepL  6.  lKli'2.  Oou  8 
it  left  for  Kentucky,  whore  It  was  stationed  until 
(hi  following  January,  when  It  was  ordered  to 
Nuxh villa.    It  took  part  In  ths  Tullahoma  cam- 


paign, and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battlt 
of  Chickamauga,  losing  heavily  in  killed  and 
wounded.  It  was  in  the  Chattanooga  battle,  bat 
most  of  the  time  in  the  reserve  corps,  and  after 
remaining  in  camp  nearly  all  winter,  took  part  in 
the  attack  on  Buzzard  Roost  in  February,  It 
then  went  through  the  battles  before  Atlanta* 
Resaca,  New  Hope,  and  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and 
lost  117  men  in  the  campaign.  When  the  Fourth 
Corps  started  on  the  march  through  Georgia,  the 
Ninety-sixth  was  detached  and  returned  to 
Pulaski.  It  was  in  the  battles  of  Franklin  and 
Nashville,  and  afterward  remained  stationed  at 
various  points  in  Alabama  and  East  Tennessee 
until  June,  1865,  when  it  returned  to  Chicago  foi 
final  discharge. 

TO  SKELETONIZE  LEAVES. 

Chicago. 

Tell  me  how  to  Skeletonize  leaves.  What  cu  emicals 
are  used?  D.  Bbown. 

Answer.— The  usual  method  is  to  soak  th« 
leaves  for  a  long  time  in  rain  water  until  they 
are  quite  decayed,  but  those  who  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  work  recommend  s 
quicker  method,  the  immersion  of  the  leaves  in  s 
boiling  alkaline  solution,  the  time  of  immersion 
to  be  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  varioui 
leaves  and  the  nature  of  the  epidermis  to  be  re- 
moved. When  it  is  seen  that  the  green  part  ol 
the  leaf  is  dissolving  put  the  leaf  on  a  flat  whit* 
earthen  plate  and  cover  it  with  clear  water.  Then, 
being  gently  squeezed  with  the  fingers,  the  mem* 
branes  win  begin  to  open  and  the  green  sub- 
stance will  come  out  at  the  edges.  The  mem- 
branes must  be  carefully  taken  off  with  the  fin- 
ger and  great  caution  must  be  used  in  separating 
them  near  the  middle  rib.  The  skeletons  must 
then  be  thoroughly  bleached  bv  exposing  them 
to  the  fumes  of  chlorine  gas.  If  to  this  vapor  be 
added  that  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  the  fibers  oi 
the  leaves  are  strengthened,  so  that  they  can  be 
readily  arranged — after  being  dried  by  pressure 
between  folds  of  tissue  paper— in  bouquets. 

BULGABIA. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  Bulgaria,  and  tell  something 
about  its  government  and  people.        E.  6.  Kniqht. 

Answer. — The  Bulgarians,  though  now  re- 
garded as  the  principal  division  of  tne  Slavs  in 
Turkey,  were  originally  a  Finnish  tribe  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volga.  They  penetrated  into 
the  Danube  country  in  the  seventh  oentury, 
took  possession  of  the  territory  now  called  by 
their  name,  and  established  there  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  They  soon  made  friends  with 
their  Slavio  neighbors,  adoptiug  their  language 
and  oustoms.  After  a  long  struggle  with  ths 
Byzantine  emperors,  the  Bulgarians  submitted 
in  1018  to  their  power.  The  nation  was  gov- 
erned by  dukes  appointed  by  the  emperor  until 
1186,  when  it  freed  itself  by  a  revolution,  and 
held  its  independence  for  two  hundred  years.  In 
1389  tne  Turks  invaded  the  country  and  in 
throe  years  subduod  it.  From  that  time  for 
nearly  five  hundrod  years  the  unhappy  country 
was  ground  under  tne  heel  of  the  Ottoman  op- 
pressor, onlv  rogalnlng  Its  autonomy  by  the  help 

of  the European powtra  In  i«78.  By  ths  Berlin 

troaty  Bulgaria  was  created  a  self-governing  but 
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tributary  principality,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  It  was  allowed  the  ohoice  of 
its  ruler,  and  in  April,  1879,  the  Bulgarian  Cons- 
tituent Assembly  elected  young  Prinoe  Alexan- 
der of  Hesse  as  sovereign  for  life.  The 
government  of  Bulgaria  is  administered  by 
the  Prince  aided  by  a  council  of  seven 
Ministers.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested 
in  a  National  Assembly  of  two  Chambers.  The 
upper  house  has  twelve  members,  four  appointed 
by  the  Prince  and  eight  indirectly  elected.  The 
members  of  the  lower  house,  or  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  are  elected  by  universal  manhood  suf- 
frage at  the  rating  of  one  member  to  every 
10,000  of  the  population.  Their  term  of  office  is 
four  years.  The  Bulgarians  are  a  peaceable,  in- 
dustrious, and  not  unintelligent  people,  though 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  as  education  is  by  no 
means  general  and  centuries  of  oppression  have 
Almost  utteriy  destroyed  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
in  them.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  live 
by  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  stock.  The 
principal  exports  are  corn.  wool,  tallow,  butter, 
cheese,  and  hides.  The  country  has  but  140 
miles  of  railway.  There  are  1.325  miles  of  tele- 
graph, built  and  managed  by  the  government. 
Civilization  is  at  a  low  ebb  undoubtedly,  but 
great  advances  have  been  made  since  the  people 
became  self-governing. 

NIAGARA.  FALLS— BIO  GRANDE. 

Centra lia.  Kan. 

1.  Tell  something  of  the  first  discovery  of  Niagara 
Falls  by  white  explorers.  2.  Who  discovered  Bio 
Graude  River,  and  when?  Otis  Lohmulleb. 

Answer.— 1.  The  first  historical  notice  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  is  given  in  Lescarbot's  record  of 
the  second  voyage  of  Jacques  Cartier,  in  1535.  In 
reply  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  source  of  the 
Be.  Lawrence,  the  Indians  told  the  navigator  that 
the  river  came  from  a  broad  lake,  above  which 
there  was  a  cataract  and  portage,  then  beyond 
that  another  lake.  On  the  maps  given  in  Champ- 
Iain's  voyages,  which  were  published  in  1613,  the 
position  of  the  cataract  is  indicated,  and  the  ex- 
plorer describes  it  as  being  "so  very  high  that 
many  kinds  of  fl%n  are  stunned  in  its  descent." 
It  is  not  certain  from  the  record  that  he  ever  saw 
it.  During  the  sixty  years  between  the  time 
when  Champlain's  settlements  were  estab- 
lished and  the  expedition  of  LaSalle, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  great  fall  was  re- 
peatedly visited  by  French  traders.  In  1648  a 
letter  from  a  Jesuit  father  in  New  France  men- 
tions the  three  lakes,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario, 
and  says  that  the  water  falls  from  the  second 
lake  into  the  third  "over  a  cataract  of  frightful 
height"  The  first  description  of  the  falls,  how- 
ever, by  one  known  to  be  an  eye-witness,  is  that 
Of  Father  Hennepin  He  saw  them  for  the  first 
time  in  the  winter  of  1678-9.  His  description  is 
graphic,  bnt  much  exaggerated,  giving  the  height 
Of  the  falls  as  over  600  feet  Even  more  extrav- 
agant is  the  estimate  of  Baron  La  Houtan.  who 
visited  the  falls  in  1687,  and  describes  them  as 
"sevea  or  eight  hundred  feet  high  and  halt  a 
league  wide."  The  first  approximately  oor- 
reot  estimate  was  that  of  M.  Charlevoix 
in  1721.   Having  examined  the  falls  on  all 


sides,  he  reckons  the  height  ae  "not  less  thao 
one  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  feet"  2. 
The  Rio  Grande  River  was  first  discovered 
by  white  men  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of 
Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado  in  1540-41.  He 
penetrated  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  river 
Gila,  and  traversed  the  country  beyond,  visiting 
the  famous  cities  of  Cibola.  Thence  he  traveled 
eastward  through  the  Pueblo  country  till  h« 
reached  the  Rio  Grande,  and  about  300  leagues 
further  east  before  he  set  out  upon  his  return. 
He  is  said  to  have  fallen  off  his  horse  when  near 
the  Rio  Grande  River  on  the  return  journey,  re- 
ceiving injuries  from  which  he  died,  and  was 
buried  in  this  river,  but  nothing  is  certainly 
known  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death. 

THIRTEENTH  WISCONSIN  INPANTBT. 

East  Chain,  Minn. 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  Thirteenth  Wisoonsin  Infantry 
D.  W.  Wilkins. 

Answer.— The  Thirteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry 
was  recruited  from  the  southern  counties  of  th« 
State,  rendezvoused  at  Janesville.  and  was  mus- 
tered in  Oct.  17.  1861.  It  left  the  State  for 
Leavenworth,  Kan..  Jan.  18,  1862.  From  Leav- 
enworth it  was  sent  to  Fort  Scott  to  join  the 
Southwestern  expedition  planned  by  General 
Lane,  and  thence  went  on  to  Fort  Riley,  N.  M. 
But  as  this  expedition  was  abandoned  the  men 
were  recalled  to  Leavenworth,  and  from  ther« 
sent  to  Fort  Donelson.  Here  they  weie  employed 
in  guard  duty  and  scouting  until  December, 
when  they  started  in  pursuit  of  General  Forrest, 
driving  him  into  Mississippi.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1863  they  were  engaged  in  scout- 
ing and  dispersing  guerrillas,  and  later  were  en- 
gaged in  guarding  the  supplies  at  Stevenson. 
The  ensuing  winter  the  regiment  had  its  quarters 
at  Edgefield,  and  in  February  three-fourths  of 
the  men  re-enlisted  and  received  their  veteran 
furlough.  After  their  return  to  the  field  they 
were  engaged  in  guarding  the  railroad  botween 
Huntsville  and  Stevenson,  Ala.,  to  insure  supply 
communication  for  the  army  in  front,  in  which 
duty  there  were  several  sharp  skirmishes  with 
the  rebels.  In  June,  1865,  the  regiment  was  sent 
to  Indianoia,  Texas,  and  was  there  and  at  Green 
Lake  and  San  Antonio  until  Nov.  24,  when  th« 
men  were  mustered  out.  Though  this  regiment 
was  never  engaged  in  any  severe  battle,  it  had 
some  difficult  marches,  and  deserves  honorable 
record  for  having  always  performed  its  duty  and 
contributing  by  vigilance  and  faithfulness  to  the 
success  of  important  engagements  fought  bj 
other  regiments. 

THE  SACRED  ROOK   OF  BEHISTUN. 

York,  Neb. 

Describe  the  sacred  rock  of  Behistun,  and  tell  how  11 
ranks  among  the  Old  World  antiquities. 

G.  E.  FAIR. 

Answer.—  Behistun,  or  Baghistan,  is  a  ruined 
town  of  Persia,  noted  for  a  precipitous  rook  in 
its  vicinity,  one  side  of  which  rises  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  height  of  1,700  feet,  and  bears  a 
number  of  remarkable  inscriptions.  It  was  an- 
ciently called  Mount  Bagistanus,  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Sacred  Rock  of  Behistun.  The 
lines  inscribed  on  the  rock  are  in  cuneiform  char- 
acters, and  were  engraved  by  order  of  the  Per- 
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lian  king,  Darius  flystaspis,  about  500  B.  C. 
Dhey  are  in  three  languages,  Persian,  Babylonia, 
rod  Soy  thic,  and  are  on  the  face  ol  the  rock  300 
teet  from  the  ground.  Examination  shows  that 
peat  labor  was  expended  in  making  the  face  of 
the  rock  perfectly  smooth  for  the  inscriptions, 
pieces  of  stone  being  inserted  whererer  it  was 
defective  and  fastened  with  molten  lead,  liter 
the  inscription  had  been  engraved  a  coating  of 
•ilica  was  spread  over  it,  and  this  still  remains, 
harder  than  the  rook  beneath.  The  matter  of 
the  inscription  has  been  translated  by  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson.  It  gives  the  genealogy  of  Darius 
for  eight  generations,  reoounts  the  provinces  of 
bis  empire  and  his  various  achievements.  The 
monarch  is  piotorially  represented,  armed  with  a 
bow,  his  foot  upon  the  prostrate  figure  of  a  man, 
while  nine  rebels  chained  together  by  the  neck 
ttand  humbly  before  him  The  Behistun  in- 
scription is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ancient 
Inscriptions  still  existing. 


THE  BODMAN  GUN. 

La  Habpe,  111. 
Give  a  brief  description  of  the  Rodman  sun. 

CI.  W.  L.O0XK. 

Answer.— As  early  as  1847  General  Rodman, 
of  the  United  States  Ordnance  Corps,  developed 
a  new  theory  of  the  tension  of  guns.  This  pro- 
Tided  for  such  a  disposition  of  the  metal  that 
when  the  gun  Is  at  a  rest  the  interior  parts  are 
In  a  state  of  compression,  while  the  exterior  are 
In  a  state  of  tension.  To  obtain  this  result  in 
oast-iron  guns.  General  Rodman  had  them  cast 
In  a  hollow  core,  and  cooled  from  within  by  pass- 
ing a  stream  of  water  through  them.  The  re- 
sult was  a  gun  of  exceptional  strength.  In  later 
txperiments  the  cooling  of  the  exterior  was  fur- 
ther delayed  bv  fires  built  around  the  gun  in  the 
casting- pit.  In  form,  these  guns  have  great 
thickness  of  metal  at  the  breech,  and  an  exterior 
outline  gracefully  curved,  and  altogether  without 
ornamentation  or  sharp  angles  or  edges.  These 
guns  are  both  smooth  bores  and  rifled.  The  cali- 
bers of  the  smooth-bores  are  8  inches.  10.  13,  15, 
and  20  inches,  and  those  of  the  rifles  are  8,  10. 
ana  12  inches.  All  Rodman  guns  are  adapted  to 
the  use  of  solid  as  well  as  hollow  projectiles.  The 
20-inch  Rodman  gun  weighs  58  tons,  takes  a 
powder  charge  of  180  pounds,  and  throws  a  solid 
shot  of  1.060  pounds. 

OINEBAX.  THOMAS  P08EY— SENATOR  M'LEAN. 

Calhoun,  111. 

In  an  old  grave-vard  at  8hawneetown  lie  tne  re- 
mains of  two  aistintcuished  men,  General  Posey  and 
Senator  McLean.  Oan  you  tell  something  of  these 
men  ana  the  part  they  played  in  our  country's  his- 
tory? J.  P.  KOBINHON. 

Answer.— 1.  General  Thomas  Posey  was  born 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomao  July  9,  1750.  He 
received  a  plain  English  education  and  removed 
to  Western  Virginia  at  the  age  of  19.  He  was 
Quartermaster  In  Lord  Dunmore's  army,  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleaaant  in  1774.  In 
1775  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  correapoud- 
enoe,  was  Captain  in  the  Seventh  Virginia  Conti- 
nental i ton l m«nt,  ana  aided  in  defeating  Lord 
Danmore  at  Gwyn'a  Inland.  In  1777  be  joined 
Washington's  army,  and  was  attached  to  Colonel 
Morgan's  rlfU  regiment.;  waa  with  General 
Gates  at  Bemls  Heights  and  Stillwater,  and  in 


1778  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Indians.  In  1779  he  commanded  a 
battalion  under  Wayne,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  enter  the  enemy's  works  at  Stony  Point;  wa* 
also  at  the  surrender  of  Yorktown.  He  was  is 
command  of  a  regiment  with  Wayne's  army  in 
Georgia  in  the  fights  with  the  Indians  in  1782-83. 
From  1786-1793  he  was  County  Lieutenant  of 
Spottsylvania,  Va.,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  General;  was  State 
Senator  several  years;  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor four  years;  Major  General  of  Kentucky 
troops  in  1809;  United  States  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  1812  by  appointment  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, but  superseded  by  the  selection  of  an- 
other candidate  by  the  Legislature.  From  1813 
to  1816  he  was  Governor  of  Indiana  Territory, 
was  made  agent  of  Indian  affairs  in  1816,  and 
held  that  position  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  Shawneetown,  111.,  March  19,  1818.  'Z.  John 
McLean  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1791, 
and  removed  with  his  parents  to  Logan  County. 
Kentucky,  in  1795.  He  received  but  a  limited 
school  education,  then  studied  law.  and  in  1815 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Shawnee- 
town, I1L  In  1818  he  was  elected  a  represent- 
ative to  Congress  from  Illinois,  and  served  one 
term  He  was  for  several  terms  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Legislature,  and  frequently  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  in  1824  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  of  one 
year.  In  1829  was  elected  Senator  for  the  term 
ending  in  1835,  but  died  Oct.  4.  1830. 

THE  SOCIETY  ISLANDS 

Great  Bend,  Kan. 
Give  a  brief  aescription  and  history  of  the  Society 
Islands,  with   something  about  their  government, 
inhabitants,  etc.  W.  W.  O. 

Answer.—  The  Society  Islands  are  a  group  ot  ' 
small  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  situ- 
ated in  latitude  16  to  18  deg.  south,  longitude 
148  to  155  deg.  west.  Exclusive  of  islets  they 
comprise  thirteen  islands  of  which  all  but  tnree 
are  under  French  rule.  The  combined  area  of  the 
islands  is  580  miles,  and  the  population  aggre- 
gates about  20,000.  Tahiti,  or  Otaheite.  is  the 
largest  island,  and  has  an  area  of  120  square 
miles.  The  islands  are  all  of  the  same  general 
appearance,  being  mountainous  in  the  interior, 
with  traoks  of  level  and  fertile  land  stretohing 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  sea,  and  all  are 
surrounded  with  coral  reefs.  The  islands  are 
abundantly  watered,  enjoy  a  delightful  climate, 
and  yield  tropical  fruits  in  abundance.  Agricul- 
ture, however,  is  in  a  backward  state,  owing  to 
the  indifference  of  the  natives  to  anything  which 
calls  for  exertion.  The  French  government  some 
yearB  ago  established  a  botanic  crarden  on  Tahiti, 
and  offered  seeds  to  colonists  and  natives  free  of 
cost,  and  prizes  for  the  tlnest  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles raised.  However,  the  prizes  were  withdrawn 
after  several  years  as  useless,  no  efforts  being 
made  to  secure  them  and.  though  the  botauie 
garden  is  continued,  there  is  very  little  de- 
mand for  its  seeds  and  cuttings.  The 
Inhabitants  belong  to  the  Malay  raoe  and 
arc  affable,  intelligent,  and  hospitable,  but  seu- 
sual,  fiokle,  and  idle.  They  have  adopted 
European  uress,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
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missionaries,  hare  been  trained  in  the  customs 
tt  civilization.  The  chief  exports  of  the  islands 
ire  coooa  nuts  and  coooanut  oil.  oranges,  lime- 
luice,  arrowroot,  and  pearl  shells,  which  are  ex- 
shanged  for  cloth  and  other  manufactured  goods. 
There  are  no  native  manufacture*  carried  on. 
The  chief  points  of  trade  for  the  islands  are  Val- 
paraiso, South  America;  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales ;  and  San  Francisco.  The  annual  value  of 
exports  is  about  $1,000,000;  the  imports 
imount  to  somewhat  less.  The  Island  of  Tahiti 
is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1606.  Caotain  Cook  landed  on  it  in  1769,  and 
also  visited  a  number  of  the  other  islands,  and 
rave  the  group  the  name  of  the  Society  Islands, 
in  honor  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London.  The 
Orst  missionaries  reached  the  islands  in  1797. 
Their  teachings  seemed  to  make  no  impression 
upon  the  natives  until  in  1815  the  king  of  the 
islands  embraced  Christianity.  Since  then  the 
Christian  religion  has  been  generally  accepted  by 
the  natives.  The  first  missionaries  were  Eng- 
lishmen and  Protestants,  and  when  two  French 
Roman  Catholic  priests  came  to  the  islands 
about  1840,  they  were  seized  and  forced  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  country.  This  the  French 
Government  made  the  pretext  for  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  islands.  There  is  still  a  native  king, 
who  exercises  nominal  authority,  but  he  is 
■imply  a  vassal  of  the  French  Government. 
There  has  been  much  dissension  between  the 
Romish  and  Protestant  missionaries,  but  entire 
religious  toleration  is  now  secured. 

EIGHTY- SECOND  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Chicago. 

Give  brief  history  of  the  Eighty-second  Illinois  In- 
fantry. Henry  Bartels. 

Answer.— The  Eighty-second  Infantry,  known 
as  the  second  Hecker  Regiment,  in  honor  of  its 
first  Colonel,  who  had  previously  had  command 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry,  was 
raised  in  Chicago,  and  was  almost  exclusively 
made  up  of  Germans,  except  Company  I,  whioh 
was  composed  of  Scandinavians.  It  was  mus- 
tered into  the  service  Aug,  26,  1862,  at  Camp 
Butler,  and  left  for  the  field  Nov.  2,  and  joined 
Siarel  on  the  Potomac.  Its  first  fight  was  at 
Chancellorsville,  where  it  stood  fire  nobly,  losing 
157  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom 
were  ten  commissioned  officers.  It  was  the  only 
Illinois  infantry  regiment  on  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg, where  it  fought  gallantly,  and  lost  131  in 
Killed  and  wounded.  After  this  battle  it  was  sent 
to  join  the  Western  army;  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Resaca,  Dallas,  Lost  Mountain,  Pine  Hill, 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  in  all  the  battles  before 
Atlanta.  Then  it  went  through  with  Sherman  to 
the  sea,  and  saw  its  last  fight  at  Avery sboro  and 
Bentonville.  It  took  part  in  the  grand  review  at 
Washington,  and  June  17,  1865,  was  mustered 
out  at  Chicago. 

THE  DBAFT  IN  CHICAGO, 

Chicago. 

Did  any  of  the  soldiers  drafted 'in  Chicago  see  ac- 
tive service?  Inquirer. 

Answer.—  There  was  but  one  draft  in  Chicago, 
in  September,  1864.  At  that  time  487  conscripts 
were  drawn,  and  of  these  428  procured  substi- 
tutes before  the  recruits  were  forwarded  by  the 
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provost  marshal  in  Chicago  to  Springfield,  and 
seven  more  were  relieved  by  substitute  while  at 
Camp  Yates.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from 
the  records  how  much  actual  service  this  small 
remnant  witnessed,  or,  indeed,  in  what  regiment 
or  regiments  the  men  were  enrolled.  It  was  the 
custom,  then,  to  attach  the  drafted  men,  in  small 
squads,  to  regiments  already  disciplined  by  serv- 
ice; the  moral  effect  of  such  association  being  re- 
garded as  especially  desirable.  The  reports  of 
the  adjutant  general,  however,  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  volunter  and  drafted  recruits, 
and  soldiers  of  the  latter  class  oan  only  be  traced 
in  these  reports  individually  and  by  name. 

THE  STBASBURG  CLOCK. 

Mabion,  Iowa. 
Give  a  history  and  description  of  the  famous  Strae- 
burg  clock.  M.  Reynold*. 

Answer.—  As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century 
Strasburg  had  an  astronomical  clock.  It  was  fin- 
ished in  1354.  The  clock  was  in  three  parts,  the 
lower  part  had  a  universal  calendar,  the  central 
part  an  astrolabe,  and  in  the  upper  division  were 
figures  of  the  three  magi  and  the  Virgin.  At 
every  hour  the  magi  came  forward  and  bowed  to 
tne  Virgin;  at  the  same  time  a  chime  was  played 
and  a  mechanical  cock  crew.  This  clock  of  the 
magi— as  it  was  called— stopped  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Council  of  the 
city  resolved  to  have  a  new  clock  made  and 
called  together  all  the  wise  heads  of  the  city  to 
consider  it.  After  much  deliberation  and  fruit- 
less suggestion  the  designing  of  the  work  was 
given  to  a  practical  astronomer,  and  the  execu- 
tion was  committed  to  a  skilled  mechanic,  Isaao 
Habrecht,  who  took  four  years  to  complete  the 
work  This  is  the  builder  of  whom  the  mythical 
story  is  told,  that  to  prevent  his  building  a  sim- 
ilar clock  for  another  city,  the  city  fathers  of 
Strasburg  had  his  eyes  put  out.  This  clock  Went 
till  1789,  when  it  stopped,  and  all  attempts  to 
put  its  works  in  order ,  so  that  it 
would  go  again,  failed.  After  some  years, 
a  clock-maker  named  Schwilgue  contracted  to 
remodel  the  internal  machinery  of  the  clock, 
He  began  his  work  in  1838  and  finished  it  in 
1842.  He  retained  the  case  as  made  by  Habrecht, 
and.  in  its  main  features,  the  new  clock  is  an  ex- 
act copy  of  the  old  A  perpetual  calendar,  form- 
ing a  ring  around  a  dial  thirty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, occupies  the  central  part  of  the  lower  di- 
vision of  the  clock.  At  midnight,  Dec.  31,  the 
clock  regulates  itself  (for  the  new  year)  for  365 
or  366  days,  as  the  case  may  be,  even  the  omis- 
sion of  the  bissextile  day  every  400  years  being 
provided  for.  The  disc  within  the  calendar 
shows  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  calcu- 
lated for  all  time  to  come.  On  one  side  Apollo 
points  with  an  arrow  to  the  date  and  name  of 
the  saint  for  the  day.  On  the  opposite  side 
stands  Diana,  the  goddess  of  night.  Above  the 
oalendar  is  a  niche  in  which  on  each  day  the 
mythological  deity  of  the  day  appears— Apollo 
on  Sunday.  Diana  on  Monday,  Mars  on  Tuesday, 
Mercury  on  Wednesday,  Jupiter  on  Thursday, 
Venus  on  Friday,  and  Saturn  on  Saturday. 
Above  this  is  a  dial  marking  the  mean  time  in 
hours  and  quarters,  with   two  genii,   one  on 
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Mch  side,  the  one  striking  tne  first  stroke  of 
•very  quarter,  the  other  turning  over  the  hour- 
glass at  the  last  stroke  of  the  last  quarter.  Then 
follows  an  orrery,  snowing  the  revolution  of 
the  seven  visible  planets  round  the 
sun.  and  above  a  globe,  giving  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  Still  above  this,  in  a  niche, 
four  figures  revolve  around  the  skeleton  image 
of  Death  in  the  center.  Childhood  strikes  the 
first  quarter,  youth  the  second,  manhood  the 
third,  and  old  age  the  last;  death  strikes  the 
hour.  In  a  higher  niche  stands  the  image  of  Our 
Savior.  At  12  o'clock  the  twelve  apostles  pass 
before  him  in  line,  and  he  raises  his  hands  to 
bless  tnem.  St.  Peter  closes  the  procession,  and, 
is  he  passes,  the  mechanical  cock  on  top  of  the 
Base  flaps  his  wings  and  crows  three  times.  The 
Left  turret  of  this  remarkable  clock  contains  the 
weights  and  machinery,  and  has  in  its  lower 
part,  the  portrait  of  S  chwilgue,  above  this  the 
figure  of  Copernicus,  and  yet  above  the  muse 
Crania.  At  the  foot  of  the  case  is  a  celestial 
globe,  calculated  for  observation  at  the  latitude 
of  Strasbure.  This  clock  is  wound  up  for  eight 
(toys. 


HOW  TO  POLISH  SEA- SHELLS. 

Mr.  Atb,  Iowa. 
What  is  the  process  by  which  sea-shells  are  polished 
knd  cleaned?  Subscribes. 

Answer.—  The  surface  of  the  shell  should  be 
first  cleansed  by  rubbing  it  with  a  rag  dipped  in 
hydrochloric  acid  until  the  outer  dull  covering  of 
the  shell  is  removed.  It  must  then  be  washed 
in  warm  water,  dried  in  hot  sawdust,  and  pol- 
ished with  chamois  leather.  Those  shells  which 
are  destitute  of  a  natural  polished  surface  may  be 
either  varnished  or  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of 
tripoli  powder  and  turpentine  applied  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  wash-leather,  after  which  fine 
tripoli  should  be  used,  then  a  little  olive  oil 
rubbed  in  well,  and  finally  the  surface  well 
rubbed  with  the  chamois  leather.  The  hands 
should  be  protected  from  contact  with  the  acid. 

THIRTIETH  ILLINOIS  JNPANTRT. 

KlNObTON,  111. 

Oblige  an  old  soldier  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
rhirtleth  Illinois  Infantry.  Also  name  its  officers. 

A.  H.  C. 

Answer.—  The  Thirtieth  Regiment  was  mus- 
tered Into  service  at  Camp  Butler  Aug.  28,  1861. 
Its  regimental  ofnoers  then  were  Philip  B.FoulKe, 
Colonel;  Ellas  S.  Dennis,  Lieutenant  Colonel; 
Thomas  MoClurken,  Major;  George  A  Bacon, 
Adjutant;  William  Busbyshell.  Quartermaster. 
Bept.  1,  1861,  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Cairo.  It 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Belmont,  Nov.  7,  and 
In  the  following  spring  was  at  the  capture  of 
Forte  Henry  and  Donelson;  also  at  the  siege  of 
Corinth  and  at  the  capture  of  Jaokaon,  Tenn.  It 
was  at  the  fight  at  Medon  Station,  Miss.,  Sept.  1. 
In  February  it  was  one  of  the  advanoe  regiments 
sent  down  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Vioksburg  expedition. 
It  was  at  the  battles  of  Raymond,  Jackson,  and 
Champion  Hills,  and  took  an  active  part  In  the 
•legs  of  Vioksburg  until  June  23.  when  it  was 
sent  to  Join  General  Sherman's  army  at  Black 
River,  and  aldea  In  the  capture  of  Jaokson.  Iu 
January,  1 H64.  It   re-enllstnd.    In    February  It 


took  part  in  the  Meridian  campaign,  and  in 
March  went  home  on  veteran  furlough.  On  its 
return  it  participated  in  General  Gresham's  Ten- 
nessee River  expedition,  and  then  it  joined  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  army.  It  took  part  in  the  battles 
before  Atlanta,  in  the  movement  on  Jonesboro, 
in  the  pursuit  of  Hood,  and  then  in  the  march  to 
the  sea.  It  was  at  the  grand  review  at  Wash- 
ington, and  was  finally  discharged  at  Camp  But- 
ler, BL,  July  20,  1865. 

NINETY-SECOND  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

_  Mapison,  D  T. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Ninety-second  Illinois  In- 
fantry, s.  R.  Patterson. 

Answer.— The  Ninety-second  Regiment  was 
organized  at  Rockf ord.  and  mustered  into  th< 
service  Sept.  4,  1862.  It  left  for  Kentucky  Oct 
11,  and  was  stationed  at  Mt,  Sterling  and  Dan- 
ville until  Jan.  26,  1863,  when  it  was  ordered  to 
join  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  moved 
southward.  General  Rosecrans  soon  after 
mounted  the  regiment  and  attached  it  to  Gen- 
eral Thomas*  corps.  It  was  subsequently  in 
forty  battles  and  skirmishes,  among  the  moat 
important  of  which  were  the  battles  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Rinegold,  Resaca,  and  before  Atlanta. 
Bethsada  Church,  Jonesboro,  and  the  various 
encounters  with  the  enemy  as  they  "marched 
throueh  Georgia"  with  Sherman.  The  regiment 
was  mustered  out  at  Concord,  N.  C,  and  came 
directly  home,  being  discharged  at  Chioago,  July 
10.  1865. 

THE  LONDON  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Fayettb.  Iowa. 
Give  a  description  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London. 

B. 

Answer.—  The  building  in  which  the  great 
world's  fair  was  held  in  London  in  1851,  which 
was  entirely  of  glass  and  iron,  except  the  floors 
and  joists,  was  sold  in  the  latter  part  of  that  yeai 
to  a  company,  who  used  the  materials  to  con- 
struct what  is  known  as  the  Crystal  Palace  on  its 
present  site  at  Sydenham,  in  the  southern  part  of 
London.  The  building  is  1.600  feet  long,  380 
feet  wide,  and  nearly  200  feet  in  heignt  at  the 
oenter  transept  The  cost  of  the  building  and 
grounds  was  nearlv  £1.000,000.  The  grounds 
include  an  area  of  200  acres,  handsomely  laid 
out  and  containing  the  finest  fountains  in  the 
world.  The  palace  contains  fine  collections  of 
sculptures  and  paintings,  and  a  museum  of 
architecture,  soience.  and  meohauios. 

NINETY- EIGHTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY- 

HOOSIKR  l'RAIBia.  111. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Illinois  In- 
fantry. Lyman  .Maxwell. 

Answer.— The  Ninety-eighth  Reglmeut  was 
organized  at  Centralia,  knd  mustered  into  service 
Sept.  3,  1862,  leaving  camp  for  Louisville  Sept 
8.  On  its  way  tho  train  was  Darlly  thrown  down 
an  embankment  at  Bridgeport,  111.,  and  eighty 
men  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  regiment  was 
mounted  in  March,  1863,  ana  was  engaged  la 
scouting  and  foraging  until  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  the  battle  of  Chiokamauga,  where  it  did 
good  service.  It  was  also  at  Chattanooga,  but 
did  nol  take  part  In  the  nghtlug.  It  was  engaged 
lu  aoouttng  during  the  winter,  was  at  tho  fight 
at  Dallas,  and  before  Atlanta,  aud  after  tho  city 
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was  taken  took  part  in  Kilpatriok's  raid.  Nov,  1 
the  regiment  turned  its  horses  over  to  Kilpat- 
riok's cavalry  and  returned  to  Nashville,  and  was 
encamped  at  various  points  until  Maroh,  1865, 
when  it  was  again  mounted,  and  sent  Into  Ala- 
bama. In  April  it  routed  Roddy's  command  at 
Scrlma,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  towns 
of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Columbus  and  Maoon,  Ga. 
June  27  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  at  Nashville,  and  July  1  was  discharged 
at  Camp  Butler. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

NAPEBVIXLK.  111. 
A  sketch  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Illinois  In- 
fantry would  be  appreciated.  £.  0.  Riokebt. 

Answer — This    regiment  was  organized  at 

Dixon,  111.,  and  mustered  into  service  Sept.  2. 

1862.  Oct.  31  it  left  Chicago  for  Louisville,  It 
was  garrisoned  at  South  Tunneil,  Ky.  till  June, 

1863,  then  went  to  Nashville,  where  it  was  sta- 
tioned until  February,  1864.  It  was  then  sent 
on  to  Wauhatchie  Vallev,  and  was  assigned  to 
Uutterfleld's  division  of  the  Twentieth  Corps. 
Its  first  battle  was  at  Resaca.  and  subsequently 
It  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  important  en- 
gagements of  Allatoona,  Eenesaw  Mountain, 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  Jonesboro.  It  then  went 
thorough  with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  grand  review,  and,  June  10,  1865,  re- 
ceived itb  final  discharge  in  Chicago. 

THE  PONY  EXPRESS. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
What  was  the  pony  express,  and  when  was  it  estab- 
lished? R.T.Jones. 

Answer.—  The  "pony  express"  was  established 
In  April,  1860.  It  was  part  of  a  mail  line  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  by  way  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo.,  and  Sacramento.  Between  the  two 
last-named  places  the  distance  was  traversed  by 
fleet  horsemen,  each  of  whom  went  sixty  miles. 
The  weight  carried  was  not  to  exceed  ten  pounds, 
and  the  charge  was  $5  in  gold  for  each  quarter 
of  an  ounce.  The  riders  were  paid  $1,200  a 
month.  The  distance  between  New  York  and 
Ban  Francisco  by  the  aid  of  this  express  was 
made  in  fourteen  days.  The  pony  express  lasted 
two  years,  being  given  up  when  the  telegraph 
line  across  the  continent  was  completed. 

THE  BALKAN  TROUBLE  OF  1885. 

Blaib.  Ind. 

Give  a  short  account  of  the  recent  trouble  between 
Bulgaria  and  Servia.  W.  O.  P. 

Answer,—  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  being  contigu- 
ous states,  have,  ever  since  their  right  of  self- 
government  was  secured,  regarded  each  other 
with  more  or  less  jealousy.  Early  in  September, 
1885,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Eastern 
Roumelia,  the  people  rebelling  against  the  Gov- 
ernor who  had  been  appointed  over  them  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  demanding  a  union 
with  Bulgaria.  Roumelia  had  been,  previous  to 
the  Berlin  Congress,  a  part  of  Bulgaria,  but  for 
the  sake  of  placating  Turkey  the  territory  was 
then  divided,  and  Roumelia  placed  directly  un- 
der Turkish  rule.  Roumelians  were  never  con- 
tent with  the  arrangement,  and  their  revolt  was 
by  no  means  unexpected.  Prince  Alexander,  of 
Bulgaria,  promptly  accepted  the  proffered 
allegiance  of  the  neighboring  province,  appointed 
a  governor  for  it,  formally  annexed  it  to  his  do- 


minions under  the  name  of  Southern  Bulgaria, 
and  put  his  army  in  preparation  to  defend  it.  No 
effort  was  made  by  Turkey  to  regain  the  prov- 
ince, however,  as  the  Porte  was  not  prepared  for 
war,  and  a  diplomatic  arrangement  was  readily 
effected.  But  Servia  angrily  resented  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Bulgaria  as  destroying  the  equili- 
brium of  the  Balkan  states.  She  demand- 
ed additional  territory  also,  especially  a  part  oi 
Western  Roumelia,  which  had  once  been  a  part 
of  the  Servian  Kingdom  and  was  known  as  Old 
Servia.  The  San  Stefano  treaty  made  this  dis- 
trict a  part  of  Servia,  and  it  was  held  that  if  the 
Berlin  treaty  was  broken,  that  of  San  Stefano 
must  stand.  To  enforce  this  claim,  therefore, 
King  Milan  of  Servia,  Nov.  4,  1885,  declared  war 
against  Bulgaria,  asserting  m  his  proclamation 
that  his  object  was  "either  to  restore  the  status 
quo  of  the  Berlin  treaty  or  to  secure  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  Balkan  States."  The  Servian  army 
immediately  invaded  Bulgaria,  and  in  the  first 
encounter  was  successful.  Prince  Alexander, 
however,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  defeated  the 
invaders  at  Slivinitza,  Nov.  18,  and  in  four  days 
they  were  all  driven  from  Bulgarian  soil.  At  this 
point  the  powers  interfered  and  ordered  an 
armistice.  Fighting  was  stopped,  and  in  De- 
cember a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  and  an  in- 
ternational commission  appointed  to  arrange  the 
boundary  lines,  but  no  partition  of  territory  in 
Servia's  interest  was  warranted.  Soon  after  this 
a  conference  of  the  European  powers  at  Constan- 
tinople formally  accepted  the  union  of  Rou- 
melia and  Bulgaria. 

THE  NORTH  VS.  THE  SOUTH  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Chicago. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  South  wouia  never 
have  been  conquered  in  the  late  war  it  she  nad  not 
been  so  greatlv  outnumbered.  Is  this  true?  Was 
there  any  battle  in  which  the  Federal  forces  out- 
numbered the  Confederates  two  to  one?  P.  B. 

Answer.—  It  is  true  that  in  most  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  war,  there  was  not  a  very  great 
numerical  inequality  in  the  opposing  armies. 
Had  there  been,  these  engagements  could  not 
have  been  so  stubbornly  contested ;  and  the  war 
would  not  have  lasted  so  long  nor  cost  so  many 
lives.  At  Chancellors vi lie,  the  Federals  had  a 
force  of  130,000,  and  the  Confederates  barely 
60,000  men,  but  Hooker's  army  was  so  badly 
managed  that  less  than  half  of  it  was  engaged  at 
any  one  time  during  the  battle.  In  the  battles 
of  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  Grant 
brought  on  to  the  field  an  effective  force  of 
122,000  men,  against  about  60,000  men  in 
Lee's  army :  but  here  Lee  had  the  protection  of 
nearly  impregnable  intrenchments,  so  that  in 
two  weeks  he  disabled  one-third  of  the  opposing 
force,  at  much  slighter  loss  to  his  own.  At  Peters- 
burg, Lee  had  about  50,000  effectives,  while 
Grant's  army  is  shown  by  official  records  to  have 
had  125,000  men  on  duty.  But  it  was  not  sim- 
ply the  outnumbering  on  one  or  two  or  even  a 
dozen  battle-fields  that  gave  the  North  its  great 
advantage ;  it  was  the  fact  that  it  could  always 
fill  up  again  its  broken  ranks,  whioh  the  South 
could  not  do.  The  Confederate  force  was  steadily 
increased  in  numbers  until  it  reached  its  most 
effective  strength— 690,000    men— in  January, 
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1863.  The  Union  army  at  that  date  numbered 
918.191  men.  After  that  date  the  Southern  force 
steadily  fell  off.  while  that  of  the  North  went  on 
increasing.  At  the  time  of  the  surrender  the  Con- 
federate forces  numbered  175,000  men,  while  the 
rolls  of  the  Federal  armies  showed  a  total  of 
1,000,516  soldiers.  The  greater  strength  and  far 
more  abundant  resources  of  the  North  must  not 
pass  unnoted  in  any  truthful  history  of  this 
great  struggle,  as  they  show  plainly  tbe  wicked- 
ness of  those  who  precipitated  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  sections.  It  is  not  always  remembered 
that  the  entire  population  of  the  seceding  States 
was  only  7,993,531,  of  which  but  4,745,307  were 
whites.  The  other  States  aud  territories  of  the 
Union  had  a  total  population  of  24,450,890. 


MAXIM  BELT- ACTING  GUN. 

Cayuga,  Miss. 
Describe  the  self-acting  machine  gun. 

C.  A.  Fin  ley. 

Answer. — This  is  known  as  the  Maxim  gun,  the 
invention  of  Hiram  S.  Maxim,  of  England.  In 
the  working  of  this  gun  every  round  after  the 
first  is  fired  by  the  recoil  of  the  previous  ex- 
plosion. The  cartridges  are  carried  in  a  belt 
composed  of  any  number  of  lengths.  One  end 
of  this  cartridge-belt  is  placed  in  the  gun 
mechanism  on  one  side;  the  cartridges  are 
picked  out  of  it  by  the  automatic  action  of  the 
gun,  and  the  belt  and  cartridge  shells  are  ejected 
after  firing.  Every  recoil  of  the  gun  brings  the 
next  cartridge  into  position,  forces  it  into  the 
barrel,  cocks  the  hammer,  pulls  the  trigger,  ex- 
tracts the  empty  cartridge-case  and  ejects  it 
from  the  gun,  all  these  processes  going  on  with 
such  wonderful  rapidity  that  600  rounds  are 
fired  in  a  minute.  At  the  moment  of  firing  the 
recoil  drives  the  ban  el  back  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch,  and  it  is  this  recoil  which  directs  the 
mechanism  of  the  gun,  and  makes  its  discharges 
continuous.  The  gun  can  be  turned  in  any  di- 
rection by  means  of  a  crank,  and  the  rate  of  dis- 
charge is  regulated  by  a  controlling  chamber,  in- 
geniously contrived  so  that  the  gun  may  be  fired 
rapidly  or  slowly,  as  desired. 

O.    a    TBBASUBEB — REDEMPTION    AGENCIES  OF 
NATIONAL  BANKS. 

East  Wolf.  Kan. 
1.  By  whom  is  the  United  States  Treasurer  ap- 
pointed, and  what  are  his  amies?  2.  Tell  something 
of  the  redemption  agencies  of  National  banks. 

A.  i'HABO. 

Answer.— I.  The  United  States  Treasurer  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  receives  and 
keeps  the  moneys  of  the  United  States,  and  dis- 
burses them  only  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the 
Beoretary  of  the  Treasury  and  duly  recorded.  He 
is  also  charged  with  the  custody  of  all  public 
moneys  in  the  sub-treasuries  at  New  York  and 
eight  other  cities,  acts  as  agent  for  redemption  of 
National  hank  noted,  is  trustee  of  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  and  oustodtan  of  Indian  trust 
funds,  besldos  having  entire  charge  of  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on  the  public  debt.  The  Im- 
mense vaults  and  strong  boxes  of  the  Treasury 
aro  all  in  the  custody  of  this  officer,  and  he  has 
nearly  three  hundred  olerks  and  other 
employes  In  his  department.  The  Treas- 
urer    receives     a    salary    of    $0,500   a  year. 


and  must  give  bonds  in  the  snm  of  $100,000 
before  entering  upon  tbe  duties  of  his  office.  2. 
Under  the  laws  for  the  establishment  and  man- 
agement of  National  banks  the  banking  associ* 
ations  in  sixteen  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  are  each  empowered  to  select,  sab" 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the/ 
Currency,  an  association  in  the  city  of  New  York< 
at  which  it  will  redeem  its  circulating  Botes  at 
par.  Other  banking  associations  may  each  se- 
lect, under  like  conditions,  an  association  in  one' 
of  these  sixteen  cities,  where  its  circulating  notes' 
will  be  redeemed  at  par.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  must  give  public  notice  of  these  agencies 
that  have  been  selected  for  the  redemption  of 
notes,  and  of  anv  changes  that  may  be  made  in 
them.  If  any  banking  association  refuses  to. 
make  the  choice  of  a  redemption  agency  the 
Comptroller  is  empowered  to  appoint  a  receiver 
for  such  bank  and  to  wind  up  its  affairs  for  this- 
violation  of  law.  In  case  of  the  failure  of  a  Na- 
tional bank  to  redeem  its  notes  its  bonds  are  de- 
clared forfeited,  and  the  holders  of  the  notes  are 
notified  that  these  will  be  redeemed  at  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 


ONE  HUNDBED  AND  FOUBTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTBI. 

Roox  Falls.  HI. 
Give  an  account  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Il- 
linois Infantry.  C.  K.  Bbown. 

Answer.— This  regiment  was  raised  almost 
wholly  in  LaSalle  County.  It  was  organized  at 
Ottawa  and  mustered  in  Aug.  23,  1862.  Sept.  6 
it  started  for  Kentucky,  and  was  first  garrisoned 
at  Frankfort,  then  at  Tompkinsville  and  rtarts- 
ville.  At  the  last  named  place  it  was  attaoked 
Dec.  7  by  a  force  under  General  Morgan,  and 
f orcea  to  surrender,  after  a  sharp  fight.  Morgan 
marched  the  men  to  Murireesboro,  and  there  pa- 
roled them,  after  which  they  were  sent  to  Chi- 
cago, and  there  employed  in  guarding  prisoners 
until  they  were  exchanged  in  April,  186a  The 
regiment  was  then  immediately  sent  back  to  the 
seat  of  war.  It  took  part  in  the  Tullahoma  cam- 
paign, and  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  losing 
in  the  latter  engagement  sixty- three  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  It  was  in  the  battles  of  Mission 
Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain,,  and  in  all  the  en- 
gagements of  the  Atlanta  camDaign  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1864.  Oct.  3,  the  regiment 
marched  north  in  pursuit  of  Hood,  was  soon  re- 
called and  participated  in  the  march  to  the  sea, 
and  in  the  last  two  fights  with.  Johnston's  army — 
Bentonville  and  Averysboro.  It  took  part  in  the 
grand  review  at  Washington,  and  was  mustered 
out  In  Chicago  June  10,  1865. 


napoleon  m. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  ef  Louis  Napoleon.  Was  he 
ever  in  New  York?  John  E.  Mabtin. 

A  n sir cr.  Chin  -les  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte— 
known  as  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  tho  French- 
was  a  son  of  Louis  Bouaparte,  King  of  Holland, 
and  Hortense  do  Buauharnais,  dauebtor  of  tbe 
Empress  Josephine.  He  was  born  at  the  Palace 
of  the  Tullerles  April  20,  1808.  His  parents 
lived  apart  from  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  chil- 
dren with  thoir  mother.  After  tho  death  of  Na- 
poleon L  Qtieon  Hortonse  went  with  berehlldreu 
to  Arcuenberir.  Swltserland.    In  18;tl   Louts  and' 
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bis  elder  brother  went  to  Italy  and  enlisted  in  the 
revolutionary  army  there,  but  that  army  was.  a 
few  months  later,  defeated  and  dispersed.  On 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  in  the  same  year, 
and  that  of  the  Duo  de  Beichstadt  (Napoleon's 
son),  Charles  Louis  became  the  heir  of  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Bonaparte  family.  His  subsequeut 
career  presents  remarkable  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.  A  conspiracy  of  some  army  officers  at 
Strasburg  proclaimed  him  Emperor  Oct.  30, 
1836,  but  he  retained  even  this  empty  honor 
only  a  few  hours.  He  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
Paris,  but  the  government  thought  it  absurd  to 
punish  so  feeble  a  conspirator,  and  banished  him 
to  the  United  States.  He  embarked  for  Bio  Jan- 
eiro, and  went  thence  to  New  York  and  spent 
some  months  there  in  comparative  obscurity  and 
idleness.  In  1837.  having  heard  that  his  mother 
was  dying,  he  returned  to  Switzerland,  remained 
with  Queen  Hortense  till  her  death  a  short  time 
after,  then  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he 
lived  two  years.  Iu  August,  1840,  having  formed 
another  conspiracy,  he  landed  at  Boulogne  with 
titty  followers,  and  was  promptly  arrested  by  the 
soldiers  that  he  had  expected  to  enlist  in  his 
cause.  This  time  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  and  was  confined  in  the 
citadel  at  Ham.  Prom  this  he  escaped  in  May, 
1846,  and  disguised  as  a  laborer  he  made  his  way 
safely  to  England,  where  he  Uvea  quietly  fur  two 
years.  During  the  years  of  Napoleon's  retirement 
and  imprisonment  he  devoted  himself  to  politi- 
cal study  and  the  oomposition  of  political 
treatises.  The  revolution  of  1848  in  Paris  at 
onee  brought  his  name  to  the  foreground.  He 
returned  to  France  and  was  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  at  once  became  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  France.  Deo.  10,  1848,  he  was 
elected  to  that  office  by  a  majority  of  over  four 
million  votes.  His  relations  with  the  legislative 
assembly,  however,  were  far  from  harmonious, 
and  he  closed  his  long  struggle  with  that  body 
by  the  celebrated  "coup  d'  etat"  of  Deo.  2,  1851. 
On  that  day  he  forcibly  dissolved  the  Assembly, 
and  arrested  and  imprisoned  those  members  who 
had  led  the  opposition,  and  made  direct  appeal  to 
the  people  for  justification  for  his  acts.  This  he 
received  in  the  popular  election  soon  after, 
whioh  chose  him  for  President  for  a  term  of  ten 
years.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted  whloh 
gave  him  great  power,  and  when  in  November, 
1852,  the  question  whether  he  should  take  the 
title  of  emperor  was  submitted  to  the  people,  a 
Heavy  affirmative  vote  gave  him  that  privilege. 
He  then  assumed  the  title  of  Napoleon  IIL,  and 
in  January,  1853,  married  a  Spanish  lady  of  un- 
usual personal  attractions,  Eugenie  Marie  de 
Guzman,  Countess  of  Teba.  Tne  great  aim  of 
Napoleon  IIL  appears  to  have  been  to  reconcile 
the  French  people  to  the  loss  of  liberty  by  pro- 
moting their  material  prosperity  and  gratifying 
their  passion  for  military  glory.  His  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain  in  the  Crimean  war 
secured  for  him  the  friendsnip  of  that  govern- 
ment, and  the  successes  of  the  allies  reflected  a 
fflory  in  popular  fanoy  upon  his  administration. 


The  Italian  war,  and  especially  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory over  the  Austrians  at  Solferino,  where  Napo- 
leon commanded  in  person,  made  him  very  pop- 
ular. His  first  grave  mistake  was  his  attempt  to 
interfere  in  Mexican  affairs  during  the  time  of 
the  civil  war  in  the  United  States.  Though  the 
French  were  for  a  time  successful,  though  they 
took  possession  of  the  City  of  Mexico  and  in- 
stalled a  scion  of  the  Austrian  royal  house  on  the 
throne  of  the  Montezumas,  it  was  only  to  prepare 
for  themselves  a  most  humiliating  defeat.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  1866,  Napoleon's  unhappy  tool, 
Maximilian,  had  been  shot,  and  the  last  French 
soldier  had  withdrawn  from  Mexican  soil.  From 
that  time  Napoleon's  glory  waned.  He  might 
have  prevented  the  war  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  do  so.  The  re- 
sult of  the  war,  however,  was  to  greatly  strengthen 
the  power  of  France's  most  dangerous  enemy, 
Prussia,  and  in  their  diplomatic  encounters  Na- 
poleon felt  that  Prince  Bismarck  was  more  than 
his  match.  Determined  to  check  the  increasing 
power  of  Prussia,  Napoleon  precipitated  the  war 
which  resulted  in  his  downfall.  The  election  of 
1869  had  shown  so  strong  a  popular  feeling 
against  imperial  despotism,  that  Napoleon, 
alarmed,  decided  to  make  great  concessions  to 
the  opposition  in  the  Legislature.  He  chose  as 
his  prime  minister,  Eniile  Ollivier,  with  the  di- 
rect understanding  that  governmental  reforms 
were  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  new  cabinet.  Had 
he  not  decided  to  follow  the  ignis  fatuus  of  mili- 
tary glory,  Napoleon  might  have  retrieved  his 
lost  favor  and  controlled  the  government  of 
France  for  years.  But  in  July,  1870,  he  declared 
war  against  Prussia,  and  appointing  the  Empress 
regent,  he  took  command  of  the  army  in  person,. 
After  having  betrayed  such  lamentable  military 
incapacity  that  his  hold  on  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  the  soldiers  was  wholly  gone,  the  Em- 
peror surrendered  himself  with  a  force  of  100,000 
men,  as  prisoners  of  war,  at  Sedan.  He  was  con- 
fined in  the  palace  of  Wilhelmshohe  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  war  went  on,  but  with  continued 
disaster  to  the  French.  After  Germany  had  con- 
quered and  peace  had  been  declared,  Napoleon, 
though  he  had  been  formally  dethroned  by  the 
Assembly,  issued  several  proclamations,  appeal- 
ing to  the  loyalty  of  the  French  people.  As  these 
met  with  no  response,  the  ex-Emperor  took 
refuge  in  England,  where  the  princely  residence 
at  Chiselnurst  was  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  the  ex-Empress  and  the 
young  Prince  joined  him  His  life  there  was 
quiet,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  In  writing 
pamphlets  defending  his  course.  But  he  felt  his 
overthrow  much,  and  suffered  greatly  from  Ill- 
health  and  died  Jan.  9, 1873. 

SCOTLAND  AND  ENGLAND. 

PEsoHivnr,  m. 
Did  Scotland  become  united  to  England  by  coa- 
questf  When  and  how  was  the  union  accomplished  I 

&.  MONOaiBFV. 

Answer.  —Scotland  was  an  independent  king- 
dom from  the  earliest  times.  The  first  attempt  to 
assert  the  supremacy  of  England  was  made  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  who,  in  return  for  pred- 
atory raids  by  the  Scots  over  the  border,  in- 
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vaded  Scotland  in  1072,  and  made  King  Malcolm 
acknowledge  Mm  as  over-lord.  This  acknowledg- 
ment was  the  canse  of  much  dissension,  but  the 
national  interests  of  the  two  kingdoms  were 
believed  to  be  indissolubly  united  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  to  Henrv  L, 
King  of  England.  In  1286  the  direct  royal  line 
lu  Scotland  became  extinct,  and  there  were 
several  claimants  to  the  throne.  These  made 
King  Edward  L  of  England  the  arbiter  of  their 
claims,  and  he  decided  in  favor  of  John  Balliol. 
In  return  for  his  favor  Edward  compelled  King 
John  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  as  his  over- 
lord. John  being  forced  by  his  subjects  to  dis- 
avow this  allegiance,  Edward  resolved  upon  the 
conquest,  of  Scotland.  He  invaded  the  country  with 
a  great  army.deposed  the  king,  and  formally  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  Then  followed  the 
twenty  years'  struggle  for  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  Scots,  headed  first  by  William  Wal- 
lace and  after  his  death  by  Robert  Bruce.  Ed- 
ward died  in  1307,  on  the  eve  of  his  third  inva- 
sion of  Scotland,  and  his  successor,  Edward  IL, 
inherited  neither  his  military  ability  nor  his  de- 
termined energy.  The  struggle  ended  with  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  English  army  at  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn  in  1314.  England  ac- 
knowledged the  full  independence  of  Scotland  by 
treaty  in  1328,  and  from  that  time  the  aggres- 
sion* of  the  stronger  kingdom  were  only  those 
provoked  by  the  Scots  themselves.  To  gratify 
her  antagonism  to  England  Scotland  formed  an 
alliance  with  France,  and,  whenever  war  was  de- 
clared between  these  hereditary  foes,  hastened  to 
invade  England  in  behalf  of  her  ally.  The 
Stuarts  came  to  the  Scottish  throne  in  1376,  in 
the  person  of  Robert,  a  son  of  Marjorie,  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  Robert  Bruce.  The  two 
royal  houses  were  united  by  the  marriage  of 
James  IV.  of  Scotland  to  Margaret  Tudor,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VIL  of  England.  The  great-grand- 
son of  this  union,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  England  also  as  James  L, 
in  1603,  and  the  two  kingdoms  were  peacefully 
united.  The  Scots  continued  to  have  a  separate 
Parliament  until  1707,  when  the  legislative  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  accomplished. 

NTNKTT-rrFTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Tbakb,  Iowa. 

Would  like  a  brief  account  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Illi- 
nois Infantry.  Robebt  J,  Dickson. 

Answer.—  The  Ninety-fifth  Regiment  was  com- 
posed of  seven  companies  from  Henry  County 
and  three  from  Boone.  It  was  mustered  into 
eervlce  Sept  4,  1862.  and  Nov.  4  was  ordered  to 
Join  General  Grant'B  command  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Miss.,  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  In 
Northern  Mississippi  during  the  fall  and  winter. 
In  the  spring  it  went  down  the  river  with  the 
Vloksburg  expedition,  and  was  in  the  battleH  of 
Black  River  Bridge,  Champion  Hills.  Raymond, 
and  Jackson.  It  performed  gallant  duty  during 
the  siege  of  Vlcknburg,  and  in  the  assaults  of 
May  19  and  gfl  lost  151)  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  regiment  remained  at  Vloksburg  until  July 
12,  then  wan  sont  to  Natohea:  In  September  re- 
turned to  VlckHhurg  and  remained  there  till 
March,  1 804. when  It  acoompaoled  Geo.A-J.  Smith 


on  his  Red  River  expedition,  and  after  its  retura 
from  this  it  proceeded  with  the  Sturgis  expedi- 
tion, in  which,  at  the  battle  of  Guntown,  it  lost 
heavily.  In  August  it  went  with  General  Mower's 
White  River  expedition,  and  then  with  General 
Smith  pursued  General  Price  from  Arkansas  into 
Missouri,  its  companies  rendezvousing  at  Benton 
Barracks  in  November.  The  regiment  was  then 
sent  to  reinforce  General  Thomas  in  his  opera- 
tions against  General  Hood.  It  took  part  in  the 
battles  around  Nashville,  and  the  pursuit  of 
Hood's  army,  then  went  to  Eastporc,  Miss., 
where  it  was  stationed  until  February,  when  it 
went  down  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  take 
part  in  the  Mobile  campaign.  After  the  capture 
of  Mobile,  the  regiment  went  to  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  thence  to  Opelika,  and  July  18  started  home 
to  muster  out.  Aug.  16  the  men  were  paid  off  and 
discharged  at  Camp  Bubler.  It  is  worth  mention 
that  a  detachment  of  over  100  men  and  officers 
from  this  regiment,  under  Major  C.  B.  Loop,  was 
engaged  in  Sherman's  Georgia  campaign,  and 
took  part  in  all  the  battles  there. 

THE  INDIAN  OUTBBBAK  OF  1862. 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Give  as  full  a  sketch  as  possible  of  the  inuiau  out- 
break in  Minnesota  in  1862,  its  cause,  ana  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  occasioned.        Leslie  H.  Smith. 

Answer. — During  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer of  1862  there  were  frequent  reports  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  threatened  trouble  among  the 
Indian  tribes  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  The 
causes  of  this  discontent  were  various.  There 
was  complaint  of  non-payment  of  annuities,  and 
the  attempt  to  pay  money  due  them  in  legal- 
tender  notes  instead  of  gold  caused  great  indig- 
nation. It  was  asserted  that  emissaries  from  the 
Confederate  government  caused  the  trouble,  but 
this  was  not  proved.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  the  Indians  chose  this  time  to  avenge  their 
real  and  imagined  wrongs  because  they  thought 
the  white  man's  government,  when  occupied  with 
a  war,  would  be  leasable  to  cheok  their  depreda- 
tions. The  first  attack  was  made  by  the  Sioux 
under  Little  Crow,  upon  Yellow  Medicine  Agency 
Aug.  18,  1862,  where  all  the  whites,  old  and 
young,  were  murdered.  New  Ulm  was  attacked 
Aug.  23.  and  many  whites  were  killed,  but 
the  citizens  hastily  banded  for  defense,  foroed 
the  Indians  off,  and  on  the  following  day  a  force 
of  soldiers  arrived  to  their  relief.  Fu  Ridgely  was 
besieged  for  nine  days,  and  its  small  garrison  re- 
pelled three  desperate  attacks  before  it  was  re- 
lieved, Aug.  26,  by  the  military.  The  Indians 
now  went  northward  toward  Port  Aberoromble, 
massaoreing  and  plundering  as  thev  went.  Mean- 
while Governor  Ramsey  had  called  out  all  the 
militia  of  the  State,  an  extra  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature had  been  convened,  and  appeal  had  been 
made  to  the  General  Government  for  assistance. 
General  Pope  was  dispatohed  to  command  the 
department,  and  United  States  soldiers  were  sent 
from  various  polntH.  Two  assaults  were  made  by 
the  Indians  on  Fort  Aberoromble  In  September, 
both  being  ropulsed  with  heavy  loss.  They  then 
retreatod  westward,  but  they  were  followed  by  the 
troops  and  forcod  to  make  a  stand  at  Wood  Lake, 
where  they  were  utterly  defoated.  About  BOO 
ludlans  were  taken  prisoners  and  tried  bv  court 
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martial,  of  whom  300  were  sentenced  to  be  hung. 
The  President,  however,  ordered  that  only  thirty- 
eight  of  these  should  be  executed,  the  remainder 
being  DUt  in  confinement  for  a  time  and  visited 
with  lighter  punishments.  As  the  whole  number 
of  warriors  in  the  Minnesota  Sioux  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1,000.  ana  a  number  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  outbreak,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  insurgents  were  either  killed  or  cap- 
tured. The  prompt  action  of  the  government  in 
punishing  those  taken  had  the  effect  ot  prevent- 
ing any  further  trouble.  The  loss  of  life  on  the 
part  of  the  whites  was  variously  estimated,  but 
probably  not  less  than  500  were  killed  by  the 
savages  or  perished  from,  sickness  and  exposure 
caused  by  their  hasty  flight  from  their  homes. 
For  a  number  of  months  several  thousand  people 
were  dependent  upon  charity  for  food  and  shel- 
ter. The  loss  of  property  through  the  outbreak 
was  estimated  at  from  $2,500,000  to  $3,000,000. 


PEESEDENTS  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

Babtlett,  Mich. 

Give  a  list  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress from  1774  to  l"i89.  S.  Hamlin. 

An  swer.— The  following  table  gives  the  names 
of  the  several  Presidents  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, their  States,  and  the  dates  of  their  election : 


Name. 


Peyton  Randolph. .. 
Henry  Middleton.... 
Peyton  Randolph. .. 

Jonn  Hancock  

Henry  .Laurens  

John  Jay  

Samuel  Huntinton.. 
Thomas  McKean.... 

John  Hanson  

Elias  Boudinot  

Thomas  Mifflin..  .  . 
Richard  Henry  Lee. 

Nathan  Oorham  

Arthur  St.  Clair  

Gyrus  Griffin  


State. 


Virginia  

South  Carolina. 

Virginia  

Massachusetts. 
South  Carolina. 

New  York  

Connecticut.... 

Delaware  , 

Maryland  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania... 

Virginia  

Massachusetts. 
Pennsylvania... 
Virsrinia  


Date  of  election 


Sept.  5,  1774. 
Oct.  2,  1774. 
May  10. 1775. 
May  24,  1775. 
Nov.  1.  1777. 
Dec.  10,  1778. 
Sept  28,  1779. 
July  10,  1781. 
Nov.  6,  1781. 
Nov.  4,  1782. 
Nov.  3.  1783. 
Nov.  30,  1784. 
June  6.  1786. 
Feb.  2, 1787. 
Jan.  22,  1788. 


THE  CBOWN  JEWELS  OP  ENGLAND. 
_M  Fayette,  Iowa. 

Give  the  names  and  description  of  the  crown  jewels 
of  England.  Mas.  R. 

Answer.— The  jewel-house  in  the  Tower  of 
London  contains  the  crown  jewels,  inclosed  in 
an  Immense  glass  case,  where  they  are  on  exhi- 
bition to  visitors.  They  do  not  include  many 
gems  of  ancient  date,  as  the  royal  regalia  was 
•old  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  On 
the  accession  of  Charles  IL  a  new  crown  was 
made,  but  only  a  few  of  the  old  gems  could  be 
repurchased  for  it.  This  crown  forms  a  part  of 
the  present  collection  of  crown  jewels,  also  the 
crown  made  for  the  queen  of  James  IL,  and  her 
ivory  scepter,  the  crown  made  for  George  IV., 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  of  the  late  Prince.  Con- 
sort; also  the  crown  made  for  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria,  which  contains  gems  valued  at 
$600,000.  The  most  remarkable  stone  in  the 
diamond  collection  is  the  Koh-i-noor,  or  mount- 
ain of  light,  a  stone  which  on«e  belonged  to  Run- 
Jert  Singh,  the  ruler  of  Lahore,  India.  It  weighed 
before  cutting  186  karats.  Another  remarkable 
stone  is  a  ruby  diamond  that  was  worn  by  the 
Black  Prince.  Besides  these  are  numbers  of 
ether  nrecious  stones,  also  artioles  of  gold  and 
silver  studded  with  gems,  the  royal  spurs, 
swords,  bracelets,  etc..  and  the  basin  in  which  all 


the  royal  infants  are  christened,  and  the  spoons 
and  cups  with  which  they  are  fed.  These  are  all 
included  in  what  are  understood  as  the  "crown 
jewels." 

BARBED  WISE  FENCING. 

Buotrus,  Ohio. 
When  was  wire  first  used  for  fences?   vVhen  was 
barbed  wire  invented?    Give  a  description  of  how 
oarbed  wire  is  made.  N.  T.  Jimson. 

A nstaer.— Wire  fences— without  barbs— have 
been  in  limited  use  for  many  years.  As  cariy  as 
1816  the  wire- works  of  White  <fe  Hazard,  near 
Philadelphia,  had  manufactured  a  strong  wire 
for  fencing,  and  to  show  its  fitness  for  the  pur- 
pose they  constructed  a  fence  at  the  Schuylkill 
Falls,  which  was  at  one  time  quite  an  object  of 
interest.  This  wire  was  adODted  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  the  Eastern  States,  principally  for  orna- 
mental fencing.  It  was  not  until  the  invention 
of  barbed  wire  that  the  usefulness  of  this  sub- 
stance for  country  fencing  was  appreciated.  The 
first  patent  for  barbed  wire  was  issued  in  1875. 
It  is  made  by  machinery.  The  wire  is  brought 
into  the  machine  room  in  coils,  and  wound  on 
huge  bobbins  or  spools.  Each  machine  has  four 
spools  attached,  and  when  all  is  ready  the  oper- 
ator threads  the  machine,  splices  the  wire,  and 
'  pulls  a  lever.  The  barbs  are  fed  automatically, 
and  are  affixed  by  the  movement  of  a  pedal 
which  caused  them  to  be  twisted  in  with  a 
damn.  Precisely  the  same  machinery  is  used  for 
the  single  or  double  pointed  barb.  The  gal- 
vanized coating  for  the  wire  may  be  but  on  be- 
fore or  after  the  attaching  of  the  barbs. 

THE  ENGLISH  OOUBTS. 

Coopeb,  Texas. 
How  many  courts  are  there  now  in  England,  and 
what  are  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  eacn  ? 

M.  A.  Tucexb. 

Answer. — The  inferior  courts  of  England  may 
be  divided  into  civil  and  criminal  courts.  Of  the 
latter  the  lowest  is  the  court  of  the  justice  of  the 
peaoe  or  magistrate,  in  which  minor  offenses  are 
tried.  Besides  punishing  these  by  summary 
conviction,  the  magistrates  may  commit  the 
prisoners  for  further  trial  at  the  assizes.  Sec- 
ondly come  the  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions.  These 
are  courts  which  meet  four  times  in  the  year  to 
try  the  less  heinous  criminal  offenses.  Their 
jurisdiction  does  not  include  the  crimes  of 
treason,  murder,  forgery,  and  bigamy.  These 
courts  in  the  rural  districts  are  presided  over  by 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  boroughs  by  the  re- 
corder. The  graver  offenses  are  tried  at  the  as- 
size courts,  whioh  sit  generally  in  each  county 
twice  a  year,  and  are  presided  over  by  judges  of 
the  superior  courts.  London,  which  occupies  an 
exceptional  position  in  all  matters  of  judicature, 
has  a  high  criminal  court  of  its  own.  known  as 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  established  in  th« 
reign  of  William  IV.  Its  judges  are  usually 
chosen  from  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Justice. 
The  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  Court  of  Jus- 
tice has  a  general  superintendence  ovei 
all  other  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction, 
and  criminal  cases  may  be  transferred 
to  the  Queen's  Benoh  by  the  writ  of  certiorari. 
A  court  known  as  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Re- 
served has  been  established  during  the  present 
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reign,  to  which  questions  of  law  concerning  a 
trial  of  a  prisoner  may  be  remitted.  As  to  the 
civil  courts,  cases  of  slight  importance  are 
Drought  before  magistrates.  Otherwise  the  civil 
business  of  the  country  is  now  divided  between 
the  Couutv  Courts,  which  take  small  cases,  ana 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  which  taKes  all  others. 
Until  recently  there  were  three  courts  of  common 
law  in  England— the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer. These,  togetner  with  the  old  Court  of 
Chancery  and  other  departments,  are  now  all  in- 
cluded in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  which  has  three  important  divisions— 
the  chancery  division,  the  Queen's  bench  divi- 
sion, and  the  probate,  divorce,  and  admiralty 
division.  These,  with  the  Court  of  Aupeal,  con- 
stitute what  is  known  as  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature.  The  High  Court  of  Justice  is  a 
court  of  appeal  for  inferior  courts,  and  any  case 
may  be  taken  from  it  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
and  appealed  from  that  also  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  which,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  is  the  highest  appellate  tribunal  in 
the  kingdom.  Besides  these  are  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  which  try  all  special  cases  in  which 
the  church  or  its  discipline  is  concerned,  but 
whose  jurisdiction  is  in  all  instances  controlled 
by  the  Court  of  Justice.  Also  the  police  courts 
of  the  large  cities,  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  and 
city  courts  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

ADOBE  HOUSES. 

Beavbrton,  Kan. 

Tell  us  how  adobe  houses  are  made,  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial used  ana  the  manner  of  working  it. 

B.  D.  Angell. 

Answer.—  Adobe  houses  are  made  of  unburnt 
brick.  They  are  in  common  use  in  Texas,  Mex- 
ico. Central  and  South  America.  The  bricks  are 
made  of  loamy  earth,  containing  about  two- 
thirds  fine  sand  and  one-third  clayey  dust.  This 
mess  is  mixed  with  water  and  then  pressed  into 
molda  of  the  required  size.  Taken  from  the 
molds  the  adobes  are  placed  on  edge  on  the 
ground  and  left  to  harden  in  the  sun.  In  a  few 
days  thev  are  hard,  compact  bricks,  without  a 
crack.  They  are  laid  with  mud  mortar,  and  at 
the  completion  of  every  two  feet  of  the  structure, 
an  interval  of  one  week  is  allowed  for  drying, 
and  a  similar  space  of  time  between  the  comple- 
tion of  the  walls  and  the  putting  on  of  the  roof. 
The  houses  are  usually  one  story  high,  and  the 
Inside  is  plastered  before  the  roof  is  put  on.  The 
duration  of  these  bouses  is  much  greater  than 
would  be  supposed,  as  there  are  a  number  now 
In  existence  which  have  stood  for  more  than  a 
oentury. 

THE  ABUNDBLIAN  MABBLES 

Yobk.  Neb. 

Tell  somethiQK  about  the  Aruudelian  marbles. 

Gh  B.  Faib. 

Answer.—  This  name  is  applied  to  a  collection 
of  ancient  Koulptures,  oonslstiug  of  37  statues, 
128  busts,  and  MO  inHorlbed  stones.  They  were 
found  on  the  inland  of  Puros,  about  lb  10.  They 
were  collected  by  Mr.  W.  Petty,  purchased  by 
Lord  Arundel,  and  given  by  his  grandson,  Henry 
Howard— afterward  Duke  of  Norfolk— to  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1087.    These  soulptnres 


contain  inscriptions  in  the  Greek  tongue.  In 
their  perfect  state,  they  evidently  contained  a 
chronological  table  of  the  principal  events  of 
Grecian  history  from  the  time  of  Cecroos.  1582 
B.  C,  to  the  archonship  of  Diogenes,  264  B.  C. 
The  chronicle  of  the  last  90  years  of  this  period, 
however,  is  lost:  and  the  portion  still  extant  is 
much  corroded  and  defaced.  Several  editions 
and  translations  of  these  inscriptions  have  been 
made. 

SIB  WALTEB  SCOTT. 

Rock  Islahd,  111. 
Give  a  brief  biography  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

J.  A.  Edqutst. 

Answer.— Walter  Scott  was  born  in  Edinburgh. 
Aug.  15.  1771.  As  a  child  he  was  physically  del. 
icate  and  spent  a  number  of  years  on  the  farm  oi 
his  grandfather,  where  his  acquaintance  with  the 
peasantry  gave  him  a  familiarity  with  popular 
traditions  that  largely  influenced  the  sphere  ol 
his  literary  activity  in  mature  life.  He  attended 
the  high  school  in  Edinburgh,  and  later  went  tc 
the  university,  but  he  was  averse  to  hard  study, 
and  won  no  honors.  He  was  always,  however,  an 
insatiable  reader,  and  thus  amassed  great  stores 
of  valuable  information.  He  then  read  law,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1792.  He  had  fair  suc- 
cess in  his  profession,  and  in  1797  was  married. 
He  soon  began  to  occupv  himself  with  literature 
occasionally,  his  first  publications  being  transla- 
tions of  German  poems.  In  1802  he  published 
his  first  two  volumes  of  "Border  Minstrelsy," 
and  in  the  following  year  published  a  third  vol- 
ume. These  were  received  with  much  favor,  and 
the  publication  of  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel" in  1804  made  Scott  the  most  popular 
writer  of  his  time.  During  the  next  ten  years  he 
published  all  of  his  other  long  poems,  "Mar- 
mion"  (1808),  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  (1810). 
"The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick"  (1811),  "Rokeby" 
(1813),  and  several  others.  In  1814 
he  made  his  first  venture  in  prose 
fiction,  publishing  "Waverly"  at  first  anon- 
ymously. "Guy  Maunering,"  "The  Antiquary." 
"The  Black  Dwarf,"  "Old  Mortality,"  and  others 
rapidly  followed,  and  the  "Great  Unknown,"  as 
the  author  was  called—though  every  one  in  the 
literary  world  knew  it  could  be  no  other  than 
Walter  Scott— became  the  idol  of  the  hour.  From 
this  time  onward  for  several  years  Scott  stood  on 
a  pinnaole  of  fame  and  social  prosperity  such  as 
few.  if  any,  authors  have  ever  reached.  He  resided 
chiefly  at  Abbotsford,  his  beautiful  residenoe  in 
the  border  country  that  he  loved,  and  here  he 
disDensed  princely  hospitality  to  distinguished 
guests  from  all  oountries.  In  1 820  a  baronetcy 
was  bestowed  upon  him  by  royal  favor.  About 
this  time  he  unfortunately  was  led  by  his  friend- 
ship for  James  Ballantyne,  the  publisher  who 
had  Issued  most  of  his  works,  to  invest  his  profit* 
largely  in  the  urlntlnir  and  puDlishlng  business. 
Unacquainted  with  commercial  details,  he  trusted 
their  management  entirely  to  the  other  partners, 
who  seem  to  have  been  extremely  reokloss  in  In- 
curring liabilities.  The  hard  times  of  1825  has- 
tened the  inevitable  catastrophe,  and  in  Jauuary. 
1HJ0.  the  publishing  house  failed,  with  liabilities 
of   upward  of   £160.000.     Soott,   as  prlnoipsl 
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stockholder,  wu  mainly  liable.  A  compromise 
with  the  creditors  might  have  been  made,  but 
8cott  would  not  consent  to  this— all  be  asked 
was  time,  and  he  would  pay  all  his  debts.  His 
herolo  purpose  was  at  last  crowned 
with  success,  but  it  cost  him  his  life.  He  gave 
up  all  his  property  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
literary  labors  with  intensest  zeal.  Neither  at- 
tacks of  severe  illness,  nor  the  overwhelming 
grief  caused  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  oc- 
curred in  May,  1826,  could  turn  him  from  his 
purpose.  He  not  only  wrote  a  number  of  novels, 
but  completed  a  "'History  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
Darte,"  in  two  volumes,  a  work  which  yielded  to 
the  author's  creditors  the  enormous  sum  of 
£18,000.  In  consequence  of  his  unremitting 
work  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke  in  November, 
1830,  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  he  resumed  his 
labors.  In  April,  1831,  he  had  a  still  more  severe 
attack.  As  his  health  continued  to  fail  he  went 
to  Italy  with  friends  to  pass  the  winter.  In  the 
following  summer  he  returned  in  evens  more 
feeble  state,  and  was  taken  to  Abbotsford,  where 
he  died  Dec.  21,  1832.  During  the  early  part  of 
this  year  the  last  of  the  enormous  debt  of  £120,- 
000,  which  he  had  promised  to  the  creditors  of 
his  firm,  was  paid  from  the  prooeeds  of  his 


THE  M0BM0N8  UNDEB  JOSEPH  SMITH. 

Psmbboke.  Dak. 
Give  an  account  of  the  Mormon  Church  under  Joe 
Smith's  administration.  8.  O.  M. 

Answer.—  The  pretended  "Book  of  Mormon," 
which  was  in  reality  a  religious  romance  writ- 
ten by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  stolen  by 
Sidney  Bigdon,  was  printed  by  Smith  and  Big- 
don  in  183o.  So  thoroughly  had  Smith  hoaxed 
a  number  of  his  acquaintances  with  the  story 
of  the  "golden  plates,"  that  he  was  able  to 
organise  a  church  at  Manchester,  N,  Y.,  in  April, 
1830,  and  a  conference  of  the  members,  now 
increased  to  thirty,  was  held  at  Fayette.  N.  Y. 
in  June.  In  the  following  January,  Smith, 
claiming  to  be  guided  by  revelation,  led  the 
whole  body  of  believers  to  Kirtland,  Ohio.  Here 
many  converts  were  added.  Smith  and  Bigdon 
started  a  bank,  and  engaged  in  other  business 
transactions.  These  were  not  altogether  hon- 
orable, and  perhaps  brought  about  the  tarring 
and  feathering  of  the  "prophets."  in  March, 
1882,  bnt  it  is  also  asserted  that  this  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  because  Bigdon  had  begun 
to  preach  his  doctrine  of  "spiritual  marriage." 
If  this  was  the  case  the  rough  manner  in 
whloh  this  "revelation"  was  handled,  effectually 
silenced  the  prophets  concerning  it  for  sev- 
eral yean.  In  1833  a  government  for  the  church 
was  organized,  consisting  of  three  presidents. 
Smith,  Bigdon,  and  Frederlo  Williams.  In  1835 
twelve  apostles  were  ordained  and  sent  out  to 
teach  the  new  faith,  One  of  these  was  Brlgham 
Tonne  who  went  to  the  Eastern  States,  and 
was  very  successful  in  making  proselytes.  In 
ISM,  a  costly  temple,  which  had  been  three 
yean  In  building,  was  consecrated  at  Kirtland, 
and  the  following  year  two  missionaries  were 
•sat  to  England.  In  1838,  Smith's  Bank  failed, 
and  ho  and  Bigdon  were  obliged  to  flee  in 


the  night  from  their  creditors.  In 
the  meantime  a  number  of  Mormons 
had  gone  to  Missouri,  and,  after  conflicts  with 
the  Deople  at  various  points,  had  finally  settled 
at  Far  West,  Caldwell  County,  where  Smith  and 
Bigdon  joined  them.  The  colony  soon  became  a 
large  one,  but  was  in  constant  difficulty  with  the 
Missourians.  and  soon  had  serious  internal 
troubles  to  contend  with.  Several  of  the  leading 
members  apostatized  and  brought  grave  accusa- 
tions of  orimes  and  frauds  against  Smith.  Such 
was  his  influence  over  the  body  of  his  people, 
however,  that  he  was  not  punished  in  any  way. 
Toward  the  close  of  1838  the  conflict  between 
the  Mormons  and  their  neighbors  assumed  the 
charaoter  of  a  civil  war.  The  Mormons  had 
armed  themselves  and  fortified  their  towns,  and 
the  militia  of  the  State  had  been  called  out. 
against  them.  Smith  and  Btedon  were  arrested 
on  the  oharge  of  treason,  murder,  and  felony. 
The  Mormons  capitulated  and  promised  to  leave 
the  State,  and  several  thousands  of  them  crossed 
the  Mississippi  into  Illinois.  Smith  escaped 
from  jail  and  joined  them,  and  Bigdon  was  re- 
leased. The  Mormons  were  kindly  received  in 
Illinois,  where  they  bought  land  and  founded  the 
oity  of  Nauvoo.  The  Legislature  of  Illinois 
granted  to  this  city  extraordinary  privileges,  en- 
abling the  Mormon  leaders  to  exercise  almost 
unlimited  civil  power,  and  also  to  organize  a 
military  body  known  as  the  Nauvoo  Legion. 
This  comprised  nearly  all  of  the  Mormons  capa- 
ble of  military  service,  and  was  equipped  and 
drilled  for  a  possible  conflict  with  State  authori- 
ties. The  revelation  authorizing  polygamy  was 
made  public  in  1843.  A  full  account  of  the  ex- 
citement this  occasioned,  which  was  known  as 
the  Nauvoo  war.  and  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith, 
will  be  found  in  Our  Curiosity  Shop  book  for 
1881. 

THE  MANIOC  BOOT. 

COBTLA.NO.  Neb. 

Describe  tapioca,  and  tell  where  and  how  it  grows. 

Mauduc  and  Mat. 

Answer.— The  substance  called  tapioca  is  made 
from  the  root  of  the  manioc,  a  large  shrubby 
plant,  a  native  of  South  America,  but  now  also 
extensively  cultivated  in  Africa  and  other  tropical 
countries.  Manioc,  or  mandioca.  is  the  Brazilian 
name  of  this  plant,  in  the  West  Indies  it  is  called 
cassava,  and  in  Peru  its  name  is  yucca.  The 
plant  grows  in  a  bushy  form  from  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  and  sometimes  higher.  The  stems  are 
large  and  pithy,  the  branches  crooked,  the  leaves 
growing  in  a  cluster  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
The  roots  are  very  large,  turnip-like,  sometimes 
weighing  thirty  pounds,  from  three  to  eight  grow- 
ing in  a  cluster,  usually  from  a  foot  to  two  feet 
long.  They  contain  a  very  poisonous,  milk) 
juice,  bnt  as  the  poisonous  quality  results  from 
the  presenoe  of  hydrooyanio  acid,  this  can 
bo  entirely  removed  by  boiling.  Whom 
the  poison  Is  thus  driven  oat, 
tuloe  is  made  into  a  sauoe,  quite 
in  flavor,  which  is  very  wholesome  as  a  i 
ment  and  mnoh  liked  by  the  South  Amori< 
It  is  also  sweetened  with  molasses,  feraasntosT. 
and  converted  into  an  intoxicating  drtnx.  After 
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the  juice  is  pressed  out,  the  root  is  grated,  dried 
on  hot  metal  plates,  and  then  powdered,  this  sub- 
stance becoming  a  favorite  kind  of  farina.  The 
starch  of  the  root  is  obtained  by  allowing  the 
juice  to  stand  for  some  time  after  boiling,  when 
the  starch  settles  to  the  bottom.  This  is  washed 
and  then  dried  on  hotplates.  During  the  process 
of  heating,  the  starch  is  stirred  with  an  iron  rod, 
the  grains  burst,  some  of  the  starch  is  cod  verted 
into  dextrine,  and  the  whole  agglomerates  into 
small  irregular  masses.  This  is  what  is  known 
as  tapioca. 

THE  IKISH  PARLIAMENT. 

Johnson,  Neb. 
How  long  did  the  old  Irish  Parliament  exist?  Did 
Catholics  have  representation  therein?    How  and 
when  was  it  abolished?  JL.  W.  Eaton. 

Answer.—  The  Irish  Parliament  had  its  origin 
in  the  assembly  instituted  by  tne  Norman  barons 
who  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  These  settlers  founded  towns, 
generally  on  or  near  the  coast,  which  they  forti- 
fied and  wherein  they  lived,  always  ready  to  at- 
tack the  hostile  natives  that  surrounded  them. 
The  Irish  people  were  at  that  time  rude  and  law- 
less, and  acknowledged  no  rule  but  that  of  the 
strongest  chief.  The  Normans,  for  mutual  pro- 
tection, organized  a  parliament,  which  consisted 
of  an  upper  house,  whose  members  were  the  lay 
peers,  abbots,  priors,  and  bishops,  and  a  lower 
house  made  up  of  knights  of  the  shires  and  bur- 
gesses. This  parliament  met  at  irregular  in- 
tervals at  different  places,  at  the  sum- 
mons of  the  King's  lieutenant,  or 
his  deputy,  for  the  Normans,  be  it  remembered, 
were  subjects  of  the  King  of  England.  In  time 
the  hostility  between  the  Normans  and  the  native 
Irish  lessened.  The  two  nations  intermarried 
largely  in  spite  of  the  edict  of  the  English  sover- 
eign against  it,  and.  also  in  defiance  of  English 
law,  the  Normans  adopted  the  costume  and  lan- 
guage of  the  native  Irish.  This  union  strength- 
ening the  Irish  Nation.  Henry  VIL  thought  it 
time  to  make  them  feel  the  superior  power  of 
England.  In  1494  Sir  Edward  Poynings  was 
sent  over  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Deputy,  with  an 
army  to  enforce  his  plans.  He  summoned  a 
parliament  at  Droeheda.  at  which  the  famous 
measure  known  as  "Poyninga*  Act"  was  passed. 
Tnis  act  provided  that  all  English  laws  should 
operate  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  consent  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  England  was  necessary  to  vali- 
date all  acts  of  tho  Irish  Parliament.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL  a  parliament  was  called  at 
Dublin,  and  that  was  the  first  assembly  in  whioh 
representatives  of  the  Irish  were  present. 
The  purpose  of  this  gathering  was  to  en- 
force In  Ireland  Henry's  confiscation  of  the 
lands  and  property  of  tho  Catholic  Church.  This 
parliament  conferred  on  King  Henry  and  his  sue* 
oesaors  iho  title  of  King,  instead  of  Lord  Para- 
mount, of  Ireland,  as  hitherto,  ana  passed  laws 
compelling  the  Irish  chiefs  to  hold  their  lands  as 
vassals  of  the  King  of  England,  to'uoraeto  the 
court*  of  the  King  for  justice,  to  attend  pari  la- 
meat  when  Mummoned,  to  send  their  sons  to  bo 
educated  In  England  and  to  renounce  the  author- 
ity of  toe  Pope.  Uudor  Edward  VL  was  began 
the  confiscation  of  Irish  lands,  which  waa  curried 


on  to  so  great  an  extent  in  succeeding  reigns.  It 
would  be  hard  to  conceive  ot  a  country  worse 
governed  than  Ireland  was  under  Elizabeth  and 
the  Stuarts,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  pre- 
tense of  a  parliament,  which  usually  met  but 
briefly  at  intervals  of  several  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  "money  bills"-and  in  times  of 
war  and  revolution  did  not  meet  at  all— could  not 
greatly  improve  matters.  Cromwell  conquered 
Ireland  with  the  sword,  and  ruled  it  with  a  sever- 
ity that  only  William  of  Orange  could  surpass. 
This  king,  though  he  at  first  repealed  "Poyninga* 
Act,"  in  the  hope  of  inducing  Ireland  to  with- 
hold assistance  from  the  dethroned  King  James ; 
and,  to  procure  the  surrender  of  the  Irish  army, 
signed  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  which  guaranteed 
entire  religious  freedom  to  the  Catholics;  sub- 
sequently, in  the  odious  "penal  code,"  outdid  all 
his  predecessors.  This  code  not  only  forbade 
Catholics  to  sit  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  or  vote 
for  it,  but  deprived  them  of  all  civil  rights,  all 
rights  of  property,  and  forbade  them  to  educate 
or  even  to  control  their  children.  They  were  ex- 
cluded from  every  profession,  and  every  public 
office,  even  the  most  menial.  To  still  further 
complete  the  destruction  of  Ireland,  another  act 
of  Parliament  forbade  all  direct  trade  from  Ire- 
land with  the  British  colonies.  In  1703  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  decree  the  abolition  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  but  it  failed.  In  1719,  under 
George  L,  the  British  Parliament  passed 
an  act  declaring  its  power  to  make 
laws  to  bind  the  people  of  Ireland. 
In  1780,  Grattan,  at  the  head  of  the  "volunteer 
corps."  secured  the  repeal  of  this  act,  and  of  the 
most  of  the  harsh  provisions  against  the  Catho- 
lics in  the  "penal  code."  England  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  cope  with  the  rebellion  in  Ireland 
which  she  feared  at  that  time,  and  therefore  con- 
ceded these  demands.  But  when  the  revolution 
of  1798  broke  out,  all  that  Grattan  had  gained 
was  lost.  The  rebellion  was  put  down  bv  foroe 
of  arms,  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
were  put  to  death.  And  now  it  was  determined 
to  put  down  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  to  ac- 
complish this  the  votes  of  sufficient  members  of 
that  Parliament  to  carry  the  "bill  of  union," 
were  purchased,  by  order  of  the  English  Min- 
istry. This  is  no  mere  poli ileal  charge,  but  a 
known  historical  faot,  attested  by  the  letters  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  who,  though  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  his  commission,  carried  it  out  at  the 
behest  of  his  government.  Money,  place,  office, 
and  in  the  most  difficult  cases,  peerages,  were 
given  for  the  needed  votes.  Ireland  yielded  her 
Parliament,  and  received  the  privilege  of  repre- 
sentation in  tho  British  Parliament,  in  1800,  but 
she  did  not  give  up  control  of  her  finances  until 
1817. 

BIXTKENTH  WISCONSIN  INFANTRY. 

Brum*.  Minn. 
Would  like  a  brief  history  of  the  Sixteenth  Wineon- 
in  Infantry-  A  A.  Finos. 

Ausmrr.-  The  Sixteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry 
wan  recruited  In  the  dosing  months  of  1861,  and 
mastered  Into  the  service  at  Madison  Jan.  31, 
IHC>'2.  loavlng  camp  for  St.  Louis  March  13  fol- 
lowing.   Thence  It  was  sent  to  Join  Grant's  com- 
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mand  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  was  in  General 
Prentiss'  division  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  part  of 
the  regiment  being  the  first  infantry  engaged  in 
the  battle.  In  this  engagement  it  lost  245  men 
In  killed  ard  wounded.  It  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  Corinth,  and  was  stationed  in  the  fortifications 
there  until  September,  when  it  marohed  with  the 
army  against  Price,  and  was  at  the  battles  of 
luka  and  Corinth.  Feb.  1,  1863,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Lake  Providence.  La.,  remaining  there 
until  August,  when  it  was  sent  to  Vicksburg.  It 
passed  the  winter  in  garrison  duty.  In.  March 
three-fourths  of  the  regiment  enlisted.  After 
their  furlough  the  men  were  sent  to  Join  Sher- 
man's army,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Ken- 
esaw.  Bald  Mountain,  Atlanta,  and  Jonesboro. 
They  went  with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  and  shared 
the  experiences  and  fighting  of  that  march.  The 
regiment  then  went  to  Washington  for  the  grand 
review,  and  was  then  sent  to  Louisville,  where  it 
was  mustered  out  July  16,  1865. 

LARGEST  ISLANDS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

OREGON,  HI. 

Give  the  area  and  population  of  the  largest  islands 
of  the  globe.  W.  c.  Hobsok. 

Viboqtja,  Wis. 

How  many  islands  on  the  globe  have  an  area  of 
20,000  square  miles  or  over?  R.  N.  S. 

Answer.—  Leaving  out  of  the  estimate  the 
enormous  Island  of  Australia,  whioh  is  really  a 
continent,  the  following  table  gives  the  other 
Important  islands  of  the  two  hemispheres: 

Area  Popula- 
Square  miles.  tion. 

New  Guinea  325,000  690,000 

Borneo  290,000  1,846,000 

Madagascar  228.570  3,000,000 

Sumatra  168,000  5,000,000 

GreatBritain   83,826  29,710,000 

Celebes   66,750  4,000.000 

Java   50.260  17,500,000 

8aghalien  (used  as  a  penal 

settlement  only)   47.500  13,500 

New  Zealand- 
North  Island   44,7501  «7nnnn 

South  Island   55.224  f  OVO,000 

Cuba   45,700  2,000,000 

NJphon  (Japan)   42,000  27,250,000 

Newfoundland   40,200  180,000 

Luzon  (Philippines)   40,000  4,500,000 

Iceland   40,000  72.438 

Jesso   35,000  163,355 

Ireland   31,874  5,174,836 

Hay  ti  or  San  Domingo....  29,830  393.200 

Tasmania   26.215  130,541 

Ceylon   25,635  3,000,000 

Terra  del  Puego   21,260  2,000 

Perhaps  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergen,  and 
•ther  Arctic  islands,  would  properly  come  in  this 
list;  bnt  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  explored 
to  have  their  areas  even  approximated,  and  they 
have  no  permanent  inhabitants, 

THE  EIGHTY-  SIXTH  NEW  YORK  INFANTRY. 

Kilbourne  City,  Mo. 
Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Eigmy-sixth  New  York 
volunteer  Infantry.  James  W.  Chaffee. 

Answer.— The  Eighty-sixth  New  York  In- 
fantry was  organized  in  Elmira.  N.  Y„  in  1862, 
for  the  three-months'  service.  Its  companies 
were  formed  of  volunteers  from  Steuben.  Che- 
mung, and  Onondaga  Counties.  It  was  mustered 
In  Sept  5,  1862,  to  serve  till  Nov.  25  following. 
At  the  latter  date  the  original  regiment  was 
mustered  out,  and  those  desiring  to  re- enlist 
with  the  recruits  were  mustered  into  the  three 
years'  service.   The  battles  of  the  re-organized 


regiment  were  as  follows:  Second  Bull  Run, 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
Mine  Run,  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvaaia,  North 
Anna,  Tolopotoray  Creek,  Cold  Harbor,  and 
Petersburg.  The  regiment  was  mustered  out 
June  27,  1865. 

THE  MOON  AND  THE  WEATHER. 

08AWATOMIE,  Kan. 

Is  the  weather  affected  by  the  moon  in  any  deeree? 
Is  there  any  foundation  for  the  idea  that  seed  should 
be  planted  in  the  new  of  the  moon?  What  relation 
has  the  moon  to  the  earth  anyway? 

Mks.  M.  Wilson. 

Answer.— Superstitions  concerning  the  effect 
of  the  moon  on  the  earth  are  very  common,  but 
are  wholly  without  foundation  in  reality.  The 
relation  of  the  moon  to  the  earth  is  simply  that 
of  a  satellite,  whose  attraction  has  an  Important 
influence  on  the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit,  and 
on  the  shifting  level  of  its  oceans,  causing  the 
tides.  It  might  be  supposed  that  if  the  moon 
can  attract  the  water  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  she  can  also  attract  its  atmosphere,  and 
thus,  through  movement  of  the  air- currents, 
have  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  weather. 
But  investigation  shows  that  as  the  aerial  mass  is 
in  no  way  confined  in  estuaries  or  gulfs,  its 
tide  caused  by  external  attraction  must  be 
slight.  So  far  as  can  be  indicated  by  the  bar- 
ometer it  is  too  small  to  be  worth  reckoning, 
being  less  than  .001  of  an  Inch.  The  idea  that 
the  position  of  the  new  moon  concerns  the 
weather  is  utterly  without  reason.  The  nearly 
horizontal  crescent  which  is  said  to  foretell  a 
dry  month  is  always  seen  when  the  plane  of  the 
moon's  orbit  is  so  situated  with  regard  to  the 
earth,  as  to  carry  the  moon  past 
conjunction  above  the  sun,  and  the  vertical 
crescent— which  is  called  a  wet  moon  be- 
cause it  pours  the  water  out— appears  when  the 
luminary  passes  conjunction  below  the  sun.  In 
neither  case  can  there  be  anything  to  affect  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  true  that  many 
people  will  say  that  they  have  observed  this  sign 
and  "never  knew  it  to  fail,"  but  the  fact  with 
this  as  with  most  "signs"  is  that  coincidences 
which  prove  the  sign  are  noticed  and  remem- 
bered, while  those  which  do  not  are  overlooked 
and  forgotten.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  write  down  the  condition  at  even  lunation 
will  find  that  the  showing  for  the  sign  is  very 
doubtful  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  Munich,  Ger- 
many, observations  were  taken  for  over  twenty 
years  of  the  condition  of  the  moon  on  every  rainy 
day.  The  sum  of  these  gave  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  rainy  days  in  the  last  half  of  the  lunation, 
or  during  the  waning  moon.  But  similar  ob- 
servations made  at  Montpeller,  France,  showed  a 
directly  opposite  result,  so  that  nothing  oan  be 
said  to  be  proved  by  either  series  of  observations. 
A  very  generally  received  idea  is  that  changes  in 
the  weather  usually  coinoide  with  the  changes  of 
the  moon.  But  at  Vienna  a  series  of  observa- 
tions gave  100  new  moons  with  58  changes  of 
weather;  100  full  moons  with  63  changes  of 
weather,  and  100  changes  of  each  quarter,  63 
changes.  The  result  might  be  supposed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  new  moon  brings  the  fewest 
changes  of  weather,  which  is  directly  contrary 
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to  tradition.  Another  observer  by  count- 
ins  two  days  on  each  side  of  the 
day  of  new  moon,  found  six  new  moons  out  of 
seven  bring  changes  of  weather.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  fickle  climate  of  the 
temperate  zone,  if  we  were  to  take  any  five  days 
of  the  month  for  observation,  we  should  find  a 
majority  of  them  bring  change.  Another  belief 
that  the  moon  disperses  or,  as  sailors  say,  "eats" 
the  clouds,  can  be  defended,  as  the  full  moon  re- 
flects a  very  little  solar  heat  which  may  have  suf- 
ficient power  to  expand  vapor  and  dissipate 
clouds.  The  traditions  concerning  the  time  of 
the  moon  to  sow  garden  seed,  to  kill  pork,  to  cut 
timber,  and  the  like,  are  founded  neither  on 
fact  nor  rational  theory  of  any  kind,  and  need 
only  be  tested  to  show  their  entire  absurdity. 


MEASURING  RAINFALL. 

Saltna,  Kan. 

Give  us  a  method  for  ascertaining  the  average  rain- 
fall of  any  place.  L.  A.  Austin. 

Answer. — The  average  rainfall  is  learned  by 
the  use  of  the  rain-gauge.  The  collector  of  the 
gauge  may  have  any  diameter — one  of  about  six 
to  eight  inches  is  generally  used— it  must  be  of 
thin  sheet  metal  and  cylindrical  form.  The 
month  of  the  collector  should  be  from  one  to  two 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  rain  collected  in 
this  should  flow  at  once  with  the  least  possible 
loss  into  a  receiver  or  holder  where  it  is  protected 
against  evaporation.  This  holder  should  be  large 
enough  to  contain  all  the  rain  that  may  be  caught 
in  the  heaviest  single  fall  of  rain  Rain-gauges 
should  be  placed  in  an  open  soace  or  field,  apart 
from  the  neighborhood  of  trees  or  buildings. 
These  instruments  are  kept  in  constant  use  by 
meteorological  observers,  so  that  the  amount  of 
rainfall  during  each  month  may  be  known.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  average  of  the  monthly 
record  gives  the  average  rainfall  for  the  year. 


MASQUERADES. 

Liberty,  Neb. 
Give  the  origin  and  history  of  the  custom  of  mas* 
queradine.  C.  E.  Lekpley. 

Answer. — The  custom  may  be  said  to  be  as  old 
as  human  folly,  having  its  birth  in  the  desire  to 
Indulge  in  undignified  sport  or  unlawful  intrigue 
without  exposing  one's  self  to  the  criticism  of 
censorious  acquaintances.  Sundry  riotous  sports 
in  which  the  participants  were  disguised  or 
masked,  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  games  of  the 
Saturnalia.  It  is  said  that  Poppsea,  the  wife  of 
Nero,  invented  the  mask  to  hide  her  oomplexion 
from  the  sun,  but  long  before  her  time  these  die- 
guises  were  used  at  theaters  and  the  Saturnalian 
games.  The  poet  Horace  says  that  JEscuylus  was 
the  first  to  uhq  them  on  the  stage,  but  more  prob- 
ably their  origin  1«  unknown.  Masking  In  games 
as  a  shield  for  rlotousness  found  its  way  into  the 
oountrles  of  Franoe  and  England  in  the  mum- 
meries at  Christmas,  Easter  plavs,  the  "Feast  of 
Fools."  eta  It  was  the  custom,  also.  In  the 
pageants  aud  miraolo  plays  of  the  middle  ages, 
for  masked  oharaoters  to  take  part  in  represent- 
ing lmagluary  or  allegorical  personages.  Tho 
wearing  of  musks,  too,  was  oommon  among 
the  beaux  aud  belles  of  sooiety  lu  their  prom- 
enades in  the  parks  and  gardens  of  London 
aud  Pari*,    The  festive  gathering,  in   whloh  all 


were  more  or  less  disguised,  was  in  fashion  In 
the  English  court  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  spice  of  mystery 
and  romance  about  it,  to  say  nothiner  of  the  op- 
portunity it  afforded  for  indulging  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  "stolen  waters,"  created  and  continued 
its  favor.  It  is  said  that  the  masquerade  was 
first  introduced  into  the  court  of  France  by 
Catherine  de  Medici  about  1550.  It  did  not 
reach  the  German  courts  until  some  time  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  fell  into  desuetude  in 
England,  but  was  revived  and  carried  on  to  such 
an  extent  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  that  the  in- 
dignation and  protest  of  the  church  were  aroused. 
In  the  reign  of  George  L  laws  were  passed  sup- 
pressing the  custom  of  masquerading  altogether. 
The  "masque,"  in  the  English  drama,  was  a  play 
in  which  the  parts  were  sung  by  actors  masked 
or  disguised  to  represent  characters  in  allegory. 
At  first  it  was  a  mere  musical  pageant,  later  it 
became  a  pleasing  dramatic  entertainment,  and 
some  very  fine  poems  were  written  in  this  form 
by  Fletcher  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  even  Milton, 
whose  "Masque  of  Comus"  is  one  of  the  finest 
poems  ever  written.  The  masque  was  undoubt- 
edly the  precursor  of  the  modern  opera. 

SIERRA  NEVADA  SNOW  SHEDS. 

Ellwell,  Mich. 
Please  give  a  brief  description  of  the  snow  sheds  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  on  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains.  W.  T.  Pitt. 

Answer.— The  snow  sheds  over  these  moun- 
tains are  found  east  of  Strong's  Canyon  Station 
and  west  of  Emigrant  Gap,  wherever  there  is  no 
side  hill,  and  the  removal  of  the  snow  would  be 
difficult  for  the  plow.  Except  for  tunnels  and 
bridges  they  are  without  break  between  these 
stations,  a  distance  of  over  fifty  miles.  The 
sheds  are  built  in  two  ways,  with  a  flat  roof,  or  a 
steep-pitched  roof.  The  roof  is  made  of  massive, 
square  timbers,  and  is  supported  by  huge  trunks 
of  trees.  The  sheds  are  high  enouarh  within  to 
permit  the  brakemen  to  walk  safely  on  the  tops  of 
the  freight  cars.  The  cost  of  building  these  sheds 
was  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  per  mile,  and  in 
some  places  where  heavy  side  walls  of  masonry 
are  built,  the  cost  was  $30,000  per  mile.  At  in- 
tervals, also,  the  sides  and  roof  are  built  of  cor- 
rugated iron  instead  of  timbers,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  fires,  for  in  the  summer  time  when 
everything  is  dry  and  sun-scorched  the  danger  of 
fire  is  great.  The  whole  line  is  also  suupliod  with 
automatic  fire  alarms. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ORANGEMEN. 

on k i  da.  Kan. 

Will  "Our  Curiosity  Shop"  give  a  brief  history  of 
the  Oran&remen's  society  in  the  North  of  Ireland  and 
elsewhere.  Cybuh  sihnn. 

Answer— The  sooiety  of  the  Orangemen  was 
fouuded  In  1795.  The  first  lodge  was  formed  In 
Armagh,  and  the  name  was  taken  in  honor  of 
King  William  IIL.  Prlnoe  of  Oramro.  Tho  object 
of  the  society  was  avowedly  to  uphold  Protestant 
institutions  and  interests  and  thus  to  counter- 
act tho  Roman  Catholic  seorot  association  known 
as  "the  defenders."  The  two  opposed  societies 
wore  soon  Involved  in  fierce  hostility,  as  nearly 
all  of  the  peasants  belonged  to  one  or  the  other, 
and  wherever  they  met  In  any  numbers  fighting 
and  riots  were  sure  to  ooour.    The  order  waued 
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somewhat  in  too  early  days  of  the  century,  but 
in  1827,  when  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland became  Grand  Master,  it  revived. 
In  182S  and  1829  a  number  of  fights  oc- 
curred which  were  suppressed  by  the  militia 
with  difficulty.  In  1835  the  British  parliament 
ordered  an  investigation  of  the  association.  It 
was  found  that  thirty-four  regiments  of  the 
army  had  Orange  lodges;  that  there  were 
145,000  Orangemen  in  England  and  125.000  in 
Ireland.  As  the  order  was  declared  subversive  of 
the  peace  of  communities.  Orange  olubs  in  both 
England  and  Ireland  were  broken  up  in  conform- 
ity with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Orangeism  was  revived,  however,  in  1845,  and 
■till  exists  largely  in  the  British  islands,  though 
its  processions  there  are  forbidden  by  law.  It 
was  introduced  into  British  America  in  1829, 
and  as  its  meetings  are  not  illegal  there  its  polit- 
ical influence  is  very  great  and  its  membership 
enormous.  A  number  of  lodges  also  exist  in  the 
United  States. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

edew,  m. 

Give  a  history  ot  Windsor  Castle,  England,  and  de- 
scription of  its  building.  L.  P.  Windsob. 

Answer.— Windsor  Castle  is  near  the  town  of 
Windsor,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Thames,  twenty-three  miles  west  of  London. 
It  is  said  that  there  was  a  fortress  here  which 
the  Saxon  kings  used  before  the  conquest,  but 
tne  present  castle  was  founded  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  Henry  L  enlarged  the  plan  and  corn- 
Dieted  it,  and  it  was  first  used  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence about  1110.  Henry  IIL  made  some  addi- 
tions to  the  building,  but  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL  that  the  castle  as  known  to  modern 
history  was  constructed.  The  buildings  were  al- 
most entirely  rebuilt  under  the  designing  hand  of 
William  of  Wvkeham,  by  far  the  most  famous 
architect  of  his  century— and  the  King  called 
upon  every  county  of  England  to  contribute  its 
quota  of  masons,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters  to 
share  in  the  work.  St.  George's  Chapel  was  be- 
gun by  Henry  IIL,  completed  by  Edward  IIL, 
and  rebuilt  by  Edward  IV.  Some  additions  were 
made  to  the  buildings  by  Henry  VIIL,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  formed  the  terraces  and  built 
the  gate  now  called  by  her  name.  Charles  IL 
built  the  star  building,  St.  George's  Chapel  was 
defaced  by  the  Puritans,  but  was  repaired  and 
redecorated  in  1787-90.  In  1824-8  the  castle 
was  repaired  and  enlarged,  but  little  alteration 
has  since  been  made.  The  buildings  connected 
with  the  royal  residence  here  cover  twelve  acres 
of  ground.  In  the  middle  is  the  round  tower,  on 
the  west  are  the  residences  of  various  retainers 
of  tne  court,  and  the  ohapel,  and  on  '.he  east  are 
the  sovereign's  private  apartments.  They  stand 
in  the  midst  of  a  park  known  as  "Little  Park," 
which  is  four  miles  in  circumference,  ana  is  con- 
nected by  a  long  avenue  of  trees,  south  of  the 
eastie,  with  the  "Great  Park,"  which  is  eighteen 
miles  in  circuit.  West  of  this  is  Windsor 
Forest,  which  has  been  a  famous  forest  from  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record.  In 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  was  120 
miles  in  circuit;  in  1607  it  was  77*a  miles 


round,  and  it  has  since  been  reduced  in  its 
bounds  to  56  miles.  In  the  royal  vault  con- 
nected With  St.  George's  chapel  a  number  of 
kings  and  queens  are  buried.  The  round  tower 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Edward  III.  to  re- 
ceive the  round  table  of  the  knights  in  the  newly 
founded  order  of  the  garter.  This  tower  con- 
tains a  keep  in  which  royal  prisoners  have  been 
frequently  confined. 

THE  WASHINGTONIAN  HOME 

DEWrrr.  Iowa 
Give  an  account  of  the  Washinetonian  Home  of 
Chicago,  its  founding,  number  of  inmates,  etc. 

B.  G.  Hall. 

Answer.— In  1863  the  Good  Templar  lodges  in 
Cook  County  secured  from  their  grand  lodge  a 
donation  of  fees  and  dues  to  be  set  apart  as  a 
fund  to  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
formatory for  inebriates.  In  January,  1864,  the 
Washingtonian  Home  Association  was  organized 
and  incorporated.  A  building  on  South  State 
street  was  occupied  for  a  time,  and  then  the 
property  at  Nos.  566-572  West  Madison  street— 
once  the  site  of  the  Bull's  Head  Tavern,  a  noted 
public  house  of  early  days— was  purchased  for 
$10,000.  A  special  charter  was  granted  to  the 
corporation,  giving  to  the  Home  10  per  cent  of 
the  revenues  derived  by  the  city  from  the  sale  of, 
intoxicating  liquors.  To  the  income  derived; 
from  this  source  was  added  a  bequest  of  $19,- 
000,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1875  the  present 
spacious  building  now  occupied  by  the  Home 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  $56,489.  Its  furnishing 
cost  over  $6,000.  It  contains  accommodation 
for  112  patients,  with  a  hospital  and  ohapel  at- 
tached, also  laundry,  kitchen,  eta  Nearly  seven 
thousand  patients  have  been  received  in  this  in- 
stitution for  treatment  since  its  founding. 

UNDERGROUND  TELEGRAPHS. 

SOMEEVILLE,  Ind. 

Tell  something  about  the  laying  of  telegraph  wires 
under  ground,  how  tney  are  insulated  and  laid,  and 
how  connections  are  made.  W.  Ward. 

Answer.—  The  substance  used  for  insulatine 
underground  wires  in  England,  where  the  sys- 
tem of  subterranean  lines  has  been  longer  on 
trial  than  anywhere  else,  is  gutta  percha.  A 
thick  covering  of  this  substance  is  laid  over  the 
wire;  this  is  thickly  tarred,  then  covered  with 
linen  tape  and  another  coating  of  tar  laid  on. 
This  protection  is  needed  to  keep  the  gutta 
percha  from  the  atmosphere,  exposure  to  which 
causes  it  to  crack  and  decay,  thus  destroying 
the  insulation.  In  Germany  the  subterranean 
lines  are  covered  similarly  to  ocean  cables,  with 
layers  of  gutta  percha,  about  which  is  wound 
tarred  hemp,  the  whole  encased  in  a  covering  of 
iron.  In  England  there  are  over  10,000  miles  of 
underground  wire  in  operation,  but  it  is  com- 
plained that  the  insulation  obtained  through 
their  method  of  covering  wire  is  not  perfect, 
that  rats  often  get  into  the  pipes,  and 
gnaw  the  gutta  percha  envelopes,  and  that 
these  are  also  injured  by  insects  and  a  species 
of  fungus.  Several  improvements  in  insulation 
have  been  tried  in  this  country.  The  Brooks 
system,  invented  by  David  Brooks,  of  Philaael- 
phia,  is  said  to  be  the  most  successful.  In  this 
the  wires  are  first  wrapped  in  cotton,  and  then  as 
many  as  fifty  or  more  are  bound  together  in  a 
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tight  cover  of  netting,  the  whole  being  then  en- 
closed in  a  pipe.  The  pipe  is  tnen  filled  with 
liquid  paraffine  and  is  kept  continually  full  under 
pressure,  the  oil  serving  not  only  as  a  water- 
tight protection  but  a  perfect  insulator  for  the 
caole.  All  underground  wires  are  laid  in  sections, 
generally  of  about  400  yards  in  length,  and  are 
then  joined.  Boxes  with  trap  covers  are  placed 
at  the  joints  for  convenience  in  testing  the  wires 
and  drawing  them  in  or  out.  Connections  are 
made  with  underground  wires  just  as  with  wires 
above  ground,  the  onlv  difference  being  the  added 
difficulty  in  the  former  case.  The  main  objection 
to  the  use  of  subterranean  lines  is  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair.  When  a 
line  does  not  work  well  it  is  very  hard  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  trouble  is,  and  no  easy  task  to 
remedy  it  when  found. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIRST    OHIO  INFANTRY. 

Sandusky.  Ohio. 
Give  a  brief  history  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First 
Ohio  Infantry.  T.  H.  R. 

Ansioer.—  This  regiment  was  recruited  from 
the  counties  of  Erie,  Huron,  Seneca,  Crawford 
and  Wyanaotte,  and  was  mustered  in  at  Monroe, 
Tille,  Aug.  30,  1862.  It  was  sent  forward  to  ioin 
General  Buell's  army,  and  was  at  the  battles  of 
Perrvville  and  Stone  River,  losing  in  the  latter 
engagement  seven  officers  and  212  men  killed 
and  wounded.  In  June,  1863,  it  took  part  in  the 
Tullahoma  campaign,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  Aug.  19-20.  It  shared  in  the  At- 
lanta campaign  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Jones- 
boro,  Franklin,  and  Nashville.  After  the  last- 
named  battle,  it  followed  in  pursuit  of  Hood  to 
Lexington,  and  marched  thence  to  Huntsville, 
where  it  went  into  camp.  It  remained  there  un- 
til June  12,  1865,  when  it  was  mustered  out  of 
service. 

FIFTY-NINTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Avoek,  Ark. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Illinois  In- 
fantry, and  tell  why  it  was  mustered  in  as  the  Ninth 
Missouri?  D.  W.  Henderson. 

Answer. — This  regiment  was  organized  at  St. 
Louis,  and  was  mustered  in  Sepc.  16,  1861.  It 
was  made  up  of  companies  which  had  previously 
been  mustered  into  the  United  States  servioe 
separately;  and  when  thus  brought  together  as  a 
regiment,  It  was  accounted  a  Missouri  organiza- 
tion, though  nearly  all  the  men  had  enlisted  from 
Illinois.  Sept.  22  the  reuiment  embarked  for 
Jefferson  City,  and  was  engaged  in  active  cam- 
paigning through  Missouri  till  the  spring,  talcing 
part  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  Before  this  bat- 
tle the  name  of  the  regiment  had  been  changed. 
In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  men,  to  the 
Fifty-ninth  Illinois.  In  May  the  regiinout  was 
■ent  South  In  timo  to  take  part  in  the 
■lege  of  Corinth.  After  several  skirmishes 
during  the  summer  the  regiment  joined  Buell's 
army  Hopt.  1.  It  bore  a  gallant  part  In  the  bat- 
tie  of  Porryvllle,  losing  tboro  113  in  killed  aud 
wounded.  It  was  In  the  engagements  of  Frank- 
lin, Nolensvllle,  Knob  Gap,  Murfreosboro,  and 
Liberty  Gap.  At  Chattanooga  it  was  foremost  In 
to*  tights  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission 
Rldve.  and  followed  tbo  enemy  to  Ringgold,  tak- 
ing part  In  the  fight  there.  The  regiment  re- 
•nllsted  In  January,  and  after  Its  return  from 


furlough  shared  in  all  the  fights  of  the  Atlanta 
campaign.  It  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  Hood's 
army,  and  was  at  the  battles  of  Franklin  and 
Nashville.  June  16,  1865,  it  wa-i  sent,  to  New 
Orleans  and  thence  to  Indianolu,  Texas.  It  was 
sent  home  Dec.  9.  1865,  and  was  paid  off  and 
discharced  at  Springfield  Jan.  6,  1866. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Gravity,  Iowa. 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry, 
giving  its  regimental  officers,  number  of  its  battles, 
etc.  Jakes  Elliott, 

Answer.— This  regimeut  was  made  up  of  com- 
panies from  four  of  the  Northern  and  two  of  the 
Southern  counties  of  the  State.  It  was  organized 
at  Camp  Butler  and  mustered  into  service  Sept. 
1.  1861.  Oct.  2  it  was  sent  to  Cincinnati,  and 
thence  into  Kentucky.  It  was  made  a  part  of 
Buell's  army,  and  was  present  at  the  evacuation 
of  Bowling  Green.  April  6,  1862,  after  a  weary 
march,  it  came  within  sound  of  the  cannon  at 
Shiloh.  In  the  battle  of  the  7th  Major  Levanway 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bosworth,  of  the  regi- 
ment, were  killed,  and  Colonel  Kirk  was  severely 
wounded.  The  regiment  lost  102  in  killed  and 
wounded  in  that  fight.  It  was  at  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  and  then  with  Buell's  army  moved  into 
East  Tennessee  and  shared  in  the  weary  marches 
and  counter-marches  of  this  army.  It  was  at  the 
battle  of  Stone  River,  where  its  loss  was  118  in 
killed  and  wounded.  General  Kirk,  who  had  re- 
covered from  his  former  wound  and  received  pro- 
motion, was  here  wounded  mortally.  The  regi- 
ment was  iD  the  fight  at  Liberty  Gap,  and  during 
the  summer  was  employed  in  guarding  and  re- 
pairing roads.  It  was  on  the  battle-field  of 
Chattanooga  under  fire  for  about  an 
hour,  but  received  no  loss,  and  was  then 
withdrawn.  It  re-enlisted  in  January,  took  its 
furlough  aud  recurned  to  Chattanooga  in  March. 
It  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  before  At- 
lanta. It  went  through  with  General  Sherman  to 
the  sea,  was  in  the  grand  review  at  Washington, 
then  returned  to  Chicago,  where  it  was  discharged 
July  16,  1865.  The  regimental  officers  of  the 
Thirty-fourth,  on  original  roster,  were:  E.  N. . 
Kirk,  Colonel;  Amos  Bosworth,  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel; C.  N.  Levenway.  Major;  D.  Leavitt,  Adju- 
tant; A  Beeler,  Quartermaster.  As  both  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Major  were  killed  at 
Shiloh,  Captain  Bristol  of  Company  B,  and  Cap- 
tain Dysart,  of  Company  C,  were  respectively 
promoted  to  these  positions.  Subsequently, 
when  Colonel  Kirk  was  promoted,  Bristol  beoame 
Colonel,  and  when  the  latter  resigned  because  of 
ill-bealth,  Dysart  succeeded  to  his  position. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

COST.Ua 

Give  a  brief  history  and  description  of  the  Sues 
Canal.  «).  W.  Ua mason. 

Answer— The  hrst   oouneotiou  betweou  tb« 

delta  of  the  Nile  aud  the  lied  Sea  was  uiadi 

about  1300  B.  C.  with  a  ohannol  to  carry  water. 

Pharaoh-Neoiio,  700  years  later,  projected  a  shi r 

oanal,  but  as  the  otaole  assured  him  that  he  waa 

making  It  to  assist  an  invadou  of  his  kingdom 

he  desisted.  Subsequent  rulers,  however,  carried 

ou  tho  work.    Dattus  HyMtanpis  out  the  canal 

through  to  the  lower  Bitter  Lake,  thirty-seven 

miles,  and  Ptolemy  Phlladelphus  continued  It  tc 
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the  Red  Sea.  This  channel  became  filled  with 
sand,  and  was  cleaned  out  by  the  Roman  Empe- 
ror Trajan  in  the  second  century,  who  altered  its 
course  somewhat.  Again  the  canal  became  use- 
less from  the  sand,  and  remained  so  till  the  Caliph 
Omar  took  Egypt— 638-40  A  D.— and  had  the 
channel  cleared  a  second  time.  But  the 
Caliph  Al  Mansour  had  it  filled  up 
again  in  766,  after  which  it  was 
not  again  used.  In  modern  times  Napoleon  I 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  of 
this  canal  He  had  the  route  surveyed  by  a  corps 
of  engineers  who  reported  a  canal  impracticable, 
because  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea  was  thirty  feet 
higher  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  was 
subsequently  found  to  be  an  errot  In  1854  the 
exclusive  right  to  build  the  canal  was  granted  to 
U.  de  Lesseps  by  the  Egyptian  Government.  A 
company  was  formed  in  1858  with  a  capital  of 
200.000.000  francs,  afterwards  increased  by  a 
loan  of  100,000,000  francs.  First  a  fresh  water 
canal  was  dug  from  the  Nile  at  Zagazig  to  Suez, 
much  of  the  way  along  the  line  of  the  ancient 
canal,  for  transportation  and  also  for  supplying 
water  to  the  workmen  on  the  line.  This  channel 
is  navigable  the  whole  distance,  its  falls  being 
overcome  by  locks.  At  Ismailia.  fresh  water  was 
forced  into  a  double  line  of  nine-inch  pipes,  and 
carried  by  them  to  Port  Said,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  The  salt  water  channel  was  then  ex- 
cavated, extending  from  Port  Said  to  Sues  with- 
out locks.  The  length  of  the  canal  is  100  miles, 
its  width  at  the  top  from  195  to  325  feet,  and  its 
depth  twenty-six  feet.  At  Port  Said  an  im- 
mense harbor  basin  was  made,  and  two  storm- 
jetties  extending  several  thousand  yards  into 
the  sea.  At  Suez  the  works  consisted  of  a  har- 
bor basin  and  a  breakwater  to  protect  the  en- 
trance of  the  canal  from  southerly  winds.  The 
canal  was  officially  opened  November  17.  1869. 

THE  ANGORA.  GOAT. 

dixon.  m. 

Tell  something  abont  the  Angora  goat,  and  where  it 
is  raised.  W.  Scott. 

Answer.—  Angora  is  the  name  of  a  province  and 
eity  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
is  especially  celebrated  for  a  peculiar  breed  of 
goats,  with  beautiful  white,  silky  hair,  eight 
inches  lonr.  These  goats  are  raised  on  the 
mountain  plateaus,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
fineness  and  silkiness  of  their  fleece  is  owing  to 
some  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and 
climate  in  that  locality,  as  other  animals  of  the 
region— dogs,  rabbits,  and  oats— have  also  pecul- 
iarly long  and  soft  hair;  and  when  the  goat  is 
removed  to  other  countries  the  quality  of  the 
fleece  soon  greatly  deteriorates.  The  fleeces  are 
shorn  twice  a  year,  and  average  somewhat  over 
one  pound  at  each  shearing.  There  are  estimated 
to  be  over  1.000,000  of  these  goats  in  the  province 
of  Angora,  and  the  yearly  vield  of  wool  is  about 
2.700,000  pounds.  This  wool  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  shawls,  also  for  a  kind  of  yarn 
known  as  Turkish  yarn,  or  eamel  yarn. 
The  latter  name  has  led  to  the  im- 
pression that  the  yarn  is  mads  of  camels' 
hair,  bot  the  fact  is  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Arabian  word  charmal,  meaning  fine. 


Cloth  made  from  the  Angora  wool  is  called  cam- 
let cloth,  and  shawls  are  camlet- shawls.  The 
Angora  goat  is  raised  to  a  limited  extent  in  other 
countries,  but  its  fleece  is  nowhere  so  valuable 
as  it  is  in  its  native  locality.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced in  South  Carolina  in  1849.  and  as  its 
breeding  and  use  has  been  fairly  successful, 
others  have  been  imported  tnere  at  several  times 
since,  and  also  to  other  States. 

FORTY- SIXTH  INDIANA  INFANTRY. 

Oaklxt.  Ind. 
Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Forty-sixth  Indiana  In- 
fantry. J.  Maxwelu 

Answer.—  The  Forty-sixth  Indiana  Regiment 
was  organized  at  Logans  nor  c  Oct.  4,  1861,  G.  W. 
Fitch,  Colonel.  Was  sent  to  New  Madrid,  and 
thence  to  Memphis.  It  took  part  in  the  White 
River  expedition,  and  in  various  other  minor  ex- 
peditions during  1862,  being  marching  and 
skirmishing  most  of  the  time.  In  April,  1863,  it 
joined  General  Grant's  army  moving  against 
Vicksburg;  was  at  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson  and 
Champion  Hill,  and  was  in  the  trenches  before 
Vicksburg  forty-four  days;  was  then  sent  to 
Jackson,  thence  to  Natchez,  and  on  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  took  part  in  the  Bayou  Teche  expedi- 
tion. Jan.  2,  1864,  the  regiment  re-enlisted.  It 
went  with  General  Banks  on  the  disastrous  Red 
River  expedition.  It  went  home  for  veteran  fur- 
lough in  June,  and  after  its  return  was  on  duty 
at  various  points  in  Kentucky  till  mustered  out 
Sept.  4,  1865. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  TRAVELS  IN  AFRICA. 

Chicago. 

Give  an  account  of  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  travels 
in  Africa.  D.  C.  Kabhueb. 

Answer— David  Livingstone  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  was  born  at  Blantyre  in  1817. 
When  but  10  years  old  he  was  put  to  work  in  a 
eotton  factory,  and  remained  there  a  number  of 
years,  gaining  all  his  education  at  the  evening 
sohooL  By  diligence  he  mastered  thus  a  com- 
plete course  of  study,  including  the  classics.  He 
then  took  a  course  of  medicine  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, and  attended  theological  lectures  and 
offered  himself  to  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, by  whom  he  was  ordained  and  sent  out  to 
Port  Natal,  Africa,  in  1840.  He  met  there  the 
noted  missionary,  Robert  Moffat,  whose  daughter 
he  subsequently  married.  Livingstone  labored 
as  a  missionary  for  sixteen  years.  During  this 
time  he  traveled  much  through  the  country,  and 
Aug.  1. 1849.  discovered  Lake  NgamL  He  also 
crossed  the  continent  of  South  Africa  from  the 
Zambesi  River  to  the  Congo,  and  thence  to  Lo- 
ando.  the  journey  occupying  about  eighteen 
months,  from  January,  1853,  to  June,  1854.  In 
September  of  the  latter  year  he  left  Loando  on 
his  return  across  the  continent,  reached  Linzanti 
(lat.  18  deg.  17  min.  south,  and  long.  23  deg,  50 
min.),  and  thence  proceeded  along  the  Zambesi 
route  to  Quillimane,  on  the  shore  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  reaching  this  place  May  20.  1856. 
whence  he  took  ship  for  England. 
In  1857  he  published  his  "Missionary  Travels 
and  Researches  in  South  Africa."  In  1858  he 
went  as  British  Consul  to  Quillimane,  and  spent 
several  years  in  further  exploring  the  Zambesi 
and  ascending  the  Sbire  River,  and  discovered 
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Lake*  Shirwa  and  Nyassa.  During  a  visit  to 
England  in  1864-65  he  published  an  account  of 
these  discoveries.  In  the  meantime  the  lakes 
Tanganyika,  Victoria  Nyansa.  and  Albert  Nyanza 
had  been  discovered  by  the  expedition  of  Burton 
and  Sneke,  but  the  true  source  of  the  Nile  was 
still  a  problem,  and  with  a  view  to  its  solution 
Livingstone  in  1866  entered  the  heart  of  Africa. 
For  two  years  nothing  was  heard  from  him.  In 
1869.  however,  letters  were  received  from  him 
describing  his  discovery  of  the  great  water  sys- 
tem of  the  Cbambeze  in  the  highlands  south  of 
Lake  Tanganyika.  He  found  here  a  succession 
of  lakes,  but  whether  they  were  the  head  waters 
of  the  Congo  or  of  the  Nile  he  could  not  tell,  and 
it  was  this  problem  that  he  meant  to  solve,  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  in  his  way.  No  further 
word  was  received  from  the  intrepid  traveler  un- 
til Mr.  Stanley  pushed  his  way  into  Africa  in 
search  of  him  and  found  him  at  Ujiji  Nov.  10, 
1871.  A  full  account  of  this  discovery  and  of 
the  last  exploration  and  the  death  of  the  great 
traveler  is  given  in  Our  Curiosity  Shop  book  for 
1885. 

THE  DOUGLAS  FAMILY. 

MENDON.  Mich. 
Give  the  lineage  of  the  Douglas  family,  of  Scotland. 

Bebtha  Buxleb. 

Answer.— The  first  of  this  historic  family  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  records  was  William  of  Doug- 
las, whose  name  appears  as  a  witness  to  certain 
royal  doouments  between  the  vears  1175  and 
1213.  His  son  was  Archibald  of  Douglas,  who 
was  the  first  of  his  family  to  receive  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  His  two  sons,  Hugh  and  William, 
succeeded  him  one  after  the  other.  The  second. 
Sir  William,  was  a  leader  in  William  Wallace's 
army,  but  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Falkirk 
he  submitted  to  the  Einz  and  was  sent  as  a  pris- 
oner to  England,  where  he  died  about  1302.  His 
son,  Sir  James  of  Douglas,  was  a  prominent  fig- 
ure in  Scottish  history.  He  was  known  as  "The 
Black  Douglas,"  because  of  his  swarthy  com- 
plexion, and  was  Robert  Bruce's  most  trusted 
and  valiant  champion.  He  was  killed  in  battle 
In  Andalusia,  Spain,  in  1330.  on  his  way  to  the 
Holy  Luna,  with  the  heart  of  Brucu.  As  he  wan 
unmarried,  his  rank  and  property  went  to  his 
brother  Hugh,  who.  also  dying  without  legiti- 
mate issue,  made  over  the  family  inheritance  in 
1342  te  his  nephew  William,  son  of  Archibald,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Black  Douelas. 
This  Sir  William,  for  »alor  In  battle, 
wan  made  earl  of  Douglas,  and  by  marriage  also 
became  Earl  of  Mar.  His  son  James,  the  second 
Earl  of  Douglas  and  Mar,  fell  on  the  field  of 
Otterburn  in  1388.  and  at  h*  left  no  legitimate 
children  the  direct,  male  line  of  the  first  Sir 
William  Douela*  became  extinct  The  earldom 
wtp  then  bestowed  )>v  'oval  favor  on  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  the  Black  Douglas— Archibald,  lord 
•f  Oalloway.  His  son  Archibald,  who  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  in  1401,  was  several  times 
woun-ied  and  twice  taken  prisoner  in  the  war* 
with  England,  and  finally  escaping  to  France 
fell  on  the  battle  field  of  Verumill  In  1424,  and 
left  his  fame  to  his  now  Archibald,  who  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  In  the  Fiench    army.  The 


next  Earl,  William,  son  of  the  last  mentioned — 
came  into  the  great  possessions  of  the  family — 
which  now  included  lands  and  houses  in  France, 
England,  and  Scotland— in  1439.  His  wealth 
and  power  excited  royal  jealousy,  and  he  and  a 
younger  brother  were  invited  to  visit  the  King, 
ana,  while  in  the  palace,  were  by  a  mock  trial  con- 
demned to  death,  and  then  beheaded.  This  was 
in  1440.  The  French  possessions  of  the  family 
were  now  lost,  and  the  Scotch  earldom  went  to 
the  grand  uncle  of  the  murderedWilliam,  a  second 
son  of  Archibald  of  Galloway.  To  him  succeeded 
his  son  William,  who  headed  a  revolt  aeainst  the 
Eing.  Then  being  summoned  to  the  royal  pres- 
ence he  went,  but  the  King  in  a  rage  at  his  daunt- 
less manner,  stabbed  him  to  death.  His  several 
brothers  made  war  upon  the  King  for  this  deed. 
Tne  two  youneer  ones  were  killed,  the  oldest, 
James,  escaped  into  England.  Returning  some 
years  later  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  his  life  was 
spared  ou  condition  of  his  becoming  a  monk.  He 
died  in  1488.  Thus  the  elder  illegitimate  line  of 
the  Douglases  became  extinct.  A  younger  ille- 
gitimate line,  the  Earls  of  Angus,  were  now  com- 
ing forward  to  hold  up  the  name  of  the  family. 
This  line  originated  in  George— son  of  William, 
the  first  Earl  of  Douglas— who,  though  he  bore  a 
bar  sinister  on  his  shield,  won  honors  and  wealth 
by  his  bravery  on  the  battle-field  and  married 
King  Robert'3  daughter.  When  the  Douglases  of 
the  elder  line  revolted  against  the  King  for  the 
murder  of  their  brother.  Earl  William,  the 
younger  line  sided  with  the  King,  and  its  head, 
George,  younger  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Angus, 
was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  Douglasdale,  the 
old  inheritance  of  his  kinsmen.  The  son  of  this 
Earl,  Archibald,  was  the  Douglas  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  poem,  "Marmion.**  He  was  known  as 
"the  great  Earl"  because  of  his  power  and  wealth, 
and  retained  his  vigor  te  a  great  age.  He  out- 
lived his  sou.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
Archibald,  who  married  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Scotland,  Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  of  Eng- 
land. This  was  the  Earl  who  was  banished  by 
his  step- son,  James  V.,  on  the  latter 's  eoming  of 
age,  and  it  is  his  uncle  who  figures  as  the  out- 
lawed Douglas,  the  father  of  Ellen,  in  "Lady  ot 
the  Lake."  But  that  pretty  romanoe  of  the 
Kind's  clemency  is  altogether  fictitious,  for  the 
King  never  relented  toward  the  Douglases.  Upon 
his  death,  however,  in  1542.  Augus  returned  to 
Scotlaud,  and  was  restored  to  his  possessions. 
He  died  in  1556,  and  his  nephew,  who  succeeded 
him,  died  two  years  later,  leaving  his  honors  to 
an  only  son,  Archibald.  This  Earl  died  in  1588 
without  sons,  and  his  title  devolved  ou  William, 
a  creat-granuson  of  the  great  Earl  Arohibald. 
His  son  William,  who  succeeded  la 
1501.  became  a  Roman  Catholic  and  was 
forced  to  leave  Scotland,  and  died  in  Paris 
in  1611.  His  son  was  the  first  Mar- 
qnlM  of  Dout la»,  and  when  he  died  in  1 860  was 
succeedod  by  his  grandson.  James,  who  died  in 
1700,  leaving  one  aon  aud  one  daughter.  The 
son,  Archihald.heeame  Duke  of  Douglas  in  1703, 
and  died  childless  in  1761.  His  dukedom  be- 
came extinct,  his  inarcjuinate  went  to  the  DnkeoC 
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Hamilton,  the  eldest  descendant  in  the  male  line 
from  the  first  Marquis  of  Douglas,  and  his  prop- 
erty went  to  the  son  of  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Sir 
John  Stewart.  This  gentleman  was  made  a 
British  peer  in  1790,  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Douglas  of  Douglas  Castle,  but  this  also  became 
extinct  on  the  death  of  his  son  James  in  1857, 
and  the  estates  passed  to  female  members  of  the 
family.  Other  branches  of  the  Douglas  family 
were  the  Earls  of  Morton,  of  Queens  bury,  of 
March,  of  Solway,  of  Selkirk,  of  Forfar,  and  of 
Dumbarton,  but  their  history  is  of  but  little  im- 
portance, and  most  of  the  titles  are  now  extinct. 
But  it  will  be  seen  from  the  brief  outline  that  we 
hare  given  that  a  full  history  of  the  main 
branches  of  tho  Douglas  family  would  be  a  his- 
tory of  Scotland  itself,  so  important  a  part  did 
they  play  in  its  wars  and  its  state  affairs  for  oyer 
four  centuries. 

THE  STUBGES  RIFLES. 

Chi  oa  oo. 

What  beoame  of  the  company  called  the  "Sturges 
Btfles?"  It  was  organized  in  Chicago  early  in  the 
war,  and  I  never  knew  anything  of  its  war  record. 
Which  one  of  the  Bturges  family  founded  the  organi- 
sation? P.  A.  O. 

Antwer—lhiB  company  was  one  of  the  first 
formed  In  Chicago  after  the  first  call  for  troops. 
Solomon  Sturges,  a  wealthy  citizen,  offered  to 
arm.  equip,  and  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the 
outfit,  drill,  and  transportation  to  any  point 
ordered,  of  a  company  of  sharpshooters.  There- 
upon the  company  called  the  Sturges  Rifles  was 
formed.  May  6,  1861.  it  was  mustered  into 
service  and  went  into  camp  on  Cottage  Orove 
avenue,  at  Camp  Sturges,  where  it  remained 
until  June  20.  On  that  day,  in  obedience  to  an 
order  from  General  McClellan.  it  started  for  the 
seat  of  war.  The  company  was  attached  to  the 
headquarters  of  General  McClellan,  forming  part 
of  his  escort  It  accompanied  him  on  his  Vir- 
ginia campaign,  participating  in  the  battles  of 
Philippi,  Rich  Mountain,  and  Beverly.  At  Rich 
Mountain  the  men  fought  dismounted,  as  sharp- 
shooters, and  were  thereafter  known  as  the 
Sturges  Sharpshooters.  In  September  they  were 
consolidated  with  several  other  companies  to 
tern  the  Fifty-first  Illinois  Regiment. 

MEXICAN  REVOLUTIONS. 

Fort  Davis,  Texas. 

dive  a  brief  history  of  the  wars  and  revolutions  of 
Mexico,  from  1810  to  the  present  time. 

B.  O.  Mobzko. 

Answer.— The  revolution  of  1810  was  headed 
tor  a  priest,  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo.  Its  object  was 
the  overthrow  of  Spanish  rule  in  the  country,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  revolt  Hidalgo 
had  over  100,000  men  under  arms.  He  was  be- 
trayed, however,  and  captured  Maroh  21.  1811, 
and  four  months  later  was  shot.  The  contest 
was  continued  by  another  priest.  Morelos,  who 
•ailed  a  national  congress,  that  met  in  Septem- 
ber, 1813,  and  in  November  declared  Mexico  in- 
dependent. In  October,  1814,  the  first  Mexican 
constitution  was  formulated.  In  1815  Morelos 
waa  taken  and  executed  as  a  rebel.  The  patriots 
kepi  no  a  guerrilla  warfare  for  some  time  longer, 
tot  accomplished  no  definite  result,  and  the 
aanhorlty  of  Spain  was  again  re-established.  In 
M90,  the  success  of  the  liberal  revolution  In 


Spain  renewed  the  hopes  of  the  Mexican  patriota. 
Don  Augustln  Iturbide.  an  officer  in  the  royalis* 
army,  threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  proclaimed 
Mexico  independent  Feb.  24,  1821.   This  revolt 
was  successful   The  whole  country  reoounised 
his  authority,  and  May  19,  1822.  he  wae  pro- 
claimed Emperor.  His  reign,  however,  was  short, 
In  December,  of  the  same  year,  Santa  Anna  and 
other  chiefs  proclaimed  a  republic,   and,  la 
Maroh,  Iturbide  abdicated  rather  than  see  the 
country   again    plunged   into    civil   wax,  la 
October,   1824,  a  constitution  based  on  the 
model  of  that  of  the  United  States  was  drawn 
up,  and  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple.  Since  then,  Mexioo  has  been  in  a  chronic 
state  of  revolution,  so  to  speak    The  first  Presi- 
dent under  the  constitution  was  General  Vic- 
toria.  At  the  second  Presidential  election,  la 
1828,  the  candidates  were  Generals  Pedrasa  and 
Guerrero.   The  former  being  elected,  the  latter 
headed  a  rebellion  against  him,  drove  him  from 
his  office  and  forced  him  to  flee  from  the  coun- 
try.   Guerrero  was  then  constituted  President, 
but  was  deposed  by  his  Vice  President,  General 
Bustamente,  in  the  latter>part  of  1829.  Busta- 
mente  then  had  himself  made  President,   At  the 
election  of  1832  General  Pedrasa  was  again 
chosen,  but  had  been  only  three  months  in  office 
when  he  was  deposed  by  Santa  Anna,  the  latter 
taking  office  April  1,  1833.    Laws  passed  dur- 
ing his  administration,  appropriating  the  churoh 
property  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt, 
brought  on  an  insurrection,  which  ended  in 
1835  in  the  abrogation  of  the  constitution  of 
1824,  and  the  conversion  of  the  confederation  of 
states  into  a  consolidated  republic  of  which 
Santa  Anna  was  nominally  constitutional  Presi- 
dent and  practically  dictator.     The  unwilling- 
ness of  Texas  to  acquiesce  in  this  change  led  to 
a  war  between  that  province  aud  the  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  Texaus  were  successful,  and 
took  Santa  Anna  captive.   During  his  captivity 
Bustamente,  who  had  returned  from  exile,  be- 
came President  AdhI  19,  1837.    Santa  Anna,  re- 
turning to  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  yeas* 
inaugurated  a  new  revolution.   He  became  Pro- 
visional   President  in    March,    1839,  hold- 
ing   office  until    July,  and  was  succeeded 
by  General  Bravo,  who  was  President  for  a  week. 
A  long  period  of  confusion  followed,  the  consti- 
tution was  suspended,  and  the  government  be- 
came a  dictatorship,  at  the  head  of  which  was  al- 
ternately Santa  Anna,  Bravo,  aud  Canalizo,  from 
Oct,  10.  1841,  to  June  4,  1844.  Constitutional 
government  was  resumed  in  1844,  with  Santo 
Anna  as  President.   He  was  deposed  and  ban- 
ished by  a  revolution  in  September  following, 
and  was  sncoeeded  by  Canal  iso,  who  held  office 
until  December.   His  successor,  Herrera,  was  in 
office  one  year,  and  was  deposed  by  a  revolution 
in  December,  1845,  aud  was  succeeded  by  Gen- 
eral Pareaes.   During  the  next  year  Santa  Anna, 
who  had  returned  from  exile,  was  made  Presi- 
dent by  his  party.  In  the  war  with  the  United 
States  which  now  followed  Santa  Anna  was  over- 
thrown.    Herrera  waa  again  made  President, 
holding  office  for  two  years,  and  gave  place  to 
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General  Arista,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Santa 
Anna  party  in  1853.  The  last-named  officer  was 
for  the  fifth  time  made  President  In  this  year, 
but,  having  attempted  to  secure  the  office  for 
life,  he  was  overthrown  in  August,  1855.  by  a 
revolution  under  General  Alvarez,  who  was  at 
once  appoiuted  in  his  place.  Alvarez  resigned  in 
favor  of  Comonfort  in  December  following,  and 
a  series  of  revolutions  ensued,  chiefly  instigated 
by  the  church  party.  A  new  constitution  was 
adopted  iu  1857.  In  January,  1858,  Comonfort 
was  deposed  in  favor  of  General  Zuloaga.  Benito 
Juarez,  who  as  Chief  Justice  ot  the  Supreme 
Court  was,  according  to  the  constitution,  the  law- 
ful successor  of  a  President  deposed  during  his 
term  of  office,  now  headed  a  revolution  against 
Zuloaga.  He  was  defeated  in  the  first  battle,  but 
going  to  Vera  Cruz  he  established  himself  there  as 
constitutional  President.  Zuloaga  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  general- in- chief,  Mirainon,  who  now 
headed  a  campaign  against  Juarez,  which  termi- 
nated, however,  in  the  triumphal  entry  of  the 
latter  into  tbe  capital  Jan.  11,  1861.  Juarez 
held  the  office  of  President  and  personally  com- 
manded the  army  during  the  war  with  France. 
Tbe  conservative  party,  backed  by  the  French 
army,  succeeded  in  foisting  an  imperial  govern- 
ment in  the  person  of  Maximilian  of  Austria 
mpon  the  eountry  in  1864,  but  this  was  over- 
thrown in  1867,  and  the  ill-fated  Emperor,  un- 
fortunate dupe  of  French  diplomacv,  paid  for  his 
eredulity  and  unwise  ambition  with  his  life. 
Juarez  is  notable  as  the  first  President  of  Mexico 
who  held  power  during  his  full  term  of  office. 
He  held  the  Presidency  until  1 872.  putting  down 
several  minor  revolutions  in  the  meanwhile.  In 
1872  Lerdo  was  elected,  and  managed  to  keep 
the  revolutionists  quiet  during  a  four  years'  term, 
but  on  his  re-election  in  1878  they  broke  out 
again.  Lerdo  and  his  Cabinet  were  banished, 
and  Pornrio  Diaz,  leader  of  the  insurgents,  was 
made  President.  A  few  revolutionary  outbreaks 
against  President  Diaz  were  promptly  sup- 
pressed, Iu  1880  M.  Gonzalez,  the  candidate  of 
the  government  party,  was  elected.  The  country 
was  kept  in  a  condition  of  remarkable  quietness 
during  his  administration,  but  in  the  summer  of 
1884  there  was  an  attempt  at  a  revolution  again. 
It  was  promptly  suppressed,  and  In  tbe  autumn 
Pornrio  Diaz  was  peacefully  elected  President, 
assuming  the  functions  ot  his  office  Deo.  1,  1884. 

HORACE  MANN. 

Elk  Point,  D.  T. 
Give  brief  account  of  the  life  and  character  of  Hor- 
ace Maun  and  his  work  in  the  schools  of  MaSfla- 
OAUSettO.  K.  k.  AIKEN. 

Answer.—  Horace  Mann  was  born  in  Franklin, 
Mass.,  May  4,  171)6.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in 
hnmble  elrcuinstanoes.  and  he  had  but  meager 
opportunities  for  education,  but  his  active  mind 
gave  hint  power  te  triumph  over  his  disad- 
vantages. He  prepared  himself  for  college  when 
20  v»:ars  eld  mul  snterOO'  brown  University, 
where  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in 
181 U.  In  1821  be  entered  the  law  school  at 
Litchfield,  and  In  1UJ3  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
beginning  tbe  practice  of  law  at  Dedhaot.  He 
was  elooted  In  1827  to  the  State  Legislature,  and 
In  1831  to  the  State  Senate.     As  a  lawyer  he  was 


very  successful,  gaining,  it  was  said,  four  out  of 
every  five  of  all  the  contested  cases  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  It  was  his  principle  never  to  take 
the  unjust  side  of  a  case,  and  the  great  influ- 
ence which  he  exerted  over  the  minds  of  the 
juries  was  no  doubt  owing  to  his  earnest- 
ness and  honesty  of  purpose.  In  1837 
he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Education  and 
was  unanimously  re-elected  to  the 
same  position  for  eleven  successive  vears. 
He  devoted  himself  to  his  duties  there  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  and  by  his  lectures  and  writings 
awakened  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education 
never  felt  before  in  the  State.  Through  his  influ- 
ence a  general  reform  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  State  was  carried  out,  and  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  school  laws.  In  1843 
he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent  several  mouths  in 
inspecting  the  schools  of  Germany  and  other 
countries.  In  1848  Mr.  Mann  was  elected  to 
Congress.  He  took  a  strong  stand  against  the 
extension  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  this 
led  to  his  failure  to  receive  the  nomination  again 
in  the  Whig  convention  in  1850.  But  he  waa 
subsequently  nominated  as  an  independent  can- 
didate and  was  triumphantly  elected.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1852.  Mr.  Mann  was  chosen  President  of 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  and  on 
the  same  day  was  nominated  by  the  Free-soil 
party  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was 
not  elected,  but  accented  the  college  presidency, 
and  under  his  able  management  the  school  be- 
came very  successful.  But  his  labors  there  were 
too  intense,  and  his  strength  began  to  fail.  He 
died  Aug.  2,  1859. 

BUFUS  GHOATE. 

PlNCKNKYVnXK.  111. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Rufus  ohoate 

B.  A.  1  UENEB. 

Answer— Rufus  Choate  was  born  in  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  Oct.  1,  1799.  As  a  bov  he  was  remarkable 
for  his  love  of  reading,  and  had  read  through 
every  volume  in  the  village  library,  even  the  pon- 
derous theological  works,  before  he  was  10  years 
old.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1815. 
and  soon  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
After  graduating  he  taught  for  one  year,  then  en- 
tered the  law  school  at  Cambridge,  but  only  re- 
mained there  a  few  months,  when  he  went  to 
Washington  and  completed  his  legal  studies  la 
the  oflloe  of  William  West,  then  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  He  began  the  prac- 
tice ot  his  profession  in  Danvers,  Mass.  in  1824. 
In  1 825  he  was  elooted  a  Representative  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  in  1827  was  in 
the  State  Senate.  In  1832  he  was  elected  to 
Cougress.  aud  was  nominated  for  re-eleoiion  in 
1834.  but  declined  the  honor,  preferring  to  de- 
vote himself  to  his  profession.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  soon  attained  a  most 
brilliant  reputation  as  an  advocate.  After  Mr. 
Webster  entered  the  cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison  Mr.  Ohoate  was  chosen 
to  fill  bis  plaoe  in  the  Senate.  After  rbe 
oloso  of  his  terra  In  1845,  However, 
he  deolined  to  take  anv  further  nart  in  public  af- 
fairs.   In  1858  bis  nealth  gave  way.  and  he  was 
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obliged  to  retire  from  actire  business.  A  voyage 
was  advised,  and  he  set  sail  for  Europe,  but  was 
takeu  ashore  in  a  very  feeble  condition  at  Hali- 
fax, where,  after  a  few  weeks,  he  died,  July  13, 
1858.  Mr.  Choate's  especial  talent  was  as  an  ad- 
vocate. His  speeches  were  not  only  careful  in 
argument,  but  brilliant  in  expression,  and  his 
persuasive  power  in  delivery  was  marvellous. 
Whether  addressing  a  jury  or  an  audience,  he 
seemed  to  move  their  minds  almost  at  will.  His 
writings  have  been  gathered  and  published,  with 
a  sketch  of  his  life  written  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Brown, 
at  Boston. 

INHABITANTS  OF  SIBERIA. 

Bruceville,  111. 

What  kind  of  people  live  in  Siberia?  How  are  they 
governed  and  what  is  their  occupation? 

Walter  Stevenson. 

Answer— The  population  of  Siberia  is  com- 
posed of  various  tribes  and  races.  Mors  than 
half  are  Russians  or  Russian  descendants,  some 
of  whom  came  to  the  country  as  volunteer  immi- 
grants, but  the  greater  part  were  sent  as  exiles. 
These  exiles  consist  of  three  classes,  criminal, 
political,  and  religious  offenders.  The  worst 
class  is  condemned  to  the  mines,  and  thoss 
whose  offenses  are  lighter  are  employed  at  less 
laborious  work,  while  the  rest  are  formed  into 
settlements  under  the  supervision  of  the  police, 
and  receive  grants  of  land  for  their  cultivation. 
Ths  native  Siberian  tribes  are  quite  numerous, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Siberia  is  a  very 
large  country.  In  the  Northwest  are  ths 
Samoyeds.  and  the  Ostiaks,  who  occupy  the 
country  south  of  them  as  far  east  as  ths  river 
Yenisei.  These  people  live  by  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing and  very  few  of  them  are  civilized  to  any 
degree.  In  the  southwest  the  principal  tribe  is 
the  Kirghiz,  occupying  the  wide  cold  steppes 
called  by  their  name;  they  are  still  in  a  bar- 
barous state.  West  of  the  Altai  mountains  are 
the  Kalmuck  Tartars,  who  have  become  partially 
oivilixed.  They  carry  on  some  manufactures  of 
iron,  and  raise  grain,  but  mainly  subsist  by  ths 
raising  of  flocks  and  herds.  Another 
Important  tribe  is  that  of  the  Bu- 
riats,  who  live  chiefly  in  the  region  around  Lake 
Baikal,  and  comprise  the  most  numerous  single 
tribe  of  Siberia  All  of  the  many  tribes  of  North- 
western Siberia  may  be  divided,  ethnologically, 
Into  three  great  classes.  The  first  of  these, 
which  may  be  called  the  North  American  Indian 
class,  comprises  the  wandering  and  settled 
Chookchees  and  Koraks.  They  live  in  that  part 
ef  Siberia  lying  between  the  160th  meridian  of 
east  longitude  and  Behring's  Scraits.  A  part  of 
them  are  settled  along  the  seashore,  but  the  most 
are  nomadic,  wandering  from  place  to  place  to 
provide  food  for  their  large  herds  of  reindeer,  the 
only  species  of  property  which  they  own.  Where- 
ever  they  stop  for  a  time  they  pitch  their  deerskin 
tents,  and  remain  there  until  the  reindeer  have 
eaten  all  the  moss  within  the  radius  of  a  mile 
from  their  encampment,  and  then  move  to  fresh 
ground.  For  convenience  they  usually  associate 
themselves  In  bands,  but  they  acknowledge  no 
governing  head,  and  are  wholly  independent  of 
civilization     They  much  resemble  the  North 


American  Indians  in  appearance  and  in  disposi- 
tion. They  are  bold  and  self-reliant,  as  well  as 
vigorous  and  athletic,  and  constitute  the  only 
Siberian  tribes  that  have  successfully  withstood 
Russian  aggression.  The  second  class  includes 
the  tribes  that  are  of  Chinese  origin,  known  as 
the  Tongoos,  the  Lamootkees,  the  Monzhurs, 
and  the  Gilyaks  of  the  Amoor  River. 
These  tribes  are  found  as  far  west 
as  the  Yenesei  and  as  far  east  as 
longitude  169  degrees.  They  are  generally 
nomadic,  raising  many  reindeer  which  they 
train  for  riding  and  carrying  packs,  while  the 
Koraks  only  use  them  for  drawing  sledges. 
These  Mongol  tribes  are  of  mild  and  amiable 
disposition,  and  easily  influenced.  They  have 
almost  universally  professed  the  Greek  faith, 
and  acknowledge  subjection  to  the  Czar,  to 
whom  they  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  furs.  The 
third  great  class  of  natives  is  said  to  be  of  Tar- 
tar origin,  and  uses  a  language  closely  allied  to 
the  Turkish.  This  class  comprises  the  Yakoots, 
the  most  thrifty  tribe  of  Siberia,  all  more  or  less 
civilized  by  contact  with  the  Russians,  and  all 
claiming  allegiance  to  the  Greek  faith.  They  are 
settled  chiefly  along  the  Lena  River,  and  live  by 
cultivating  grain  and  raising  horses  and  cattle. 
Besides  these  aboriginal  tribes,  there  are  three 
others  showing  striking  peculiarities,  which  live 
in  the  Kamtchatkan  country.  These  are  the 
Kamtchadals,  the  Chooances,  and  the  Yook- 
aghirs,  but  of  these  the  merest  fragments  of 
tribes  are  left,  of  whom  only  a  few  individuals 
retain  any  knowledge  of  their  original  languages, 
so  completely  have  the  majority  of  them  been 
absorbed  into  the  Russian  colonies.  For  purposes 
of  general  government,  Siberia  has  been  divided 
by  Russia  into  two  great  divisions,  each  of  which 
has  a  military  governor  general— appointed  by 
the  Czar,  who  is  also  commander-in-chief  ef 
the  troops,  and  has  control  of  all  affairs,  oivil  and 
military.  Each  division  is  also  further  divided 
into  minor  governments  and  provinces,  each  of 
which  has  also  a  civil  governor,  and  other  of- 
ficials, all  directly  appointed  by  the  Russian 
Government. 

FIFTY- NINTH  INDIANA  INFANTRY. 

Columbia,  Iowa 
Give  account  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Indiana  Volunteers, 
the  battles  they  tongue  in,  and  number  of  soldiers 
they  lost  in  the  war.  Also  give  the  number  of  their 
brigade  ana  division,  and  list  of  regimental  officers. 

S.  P.  Moore. 

Answer.  —The  Fifty-ninth  Indiana  Infantry 
was  mustered  in  Feb.  11,  1862,  and  almost  im- 
mediately sent  to  join  Pope's  army.  It  shared 
in  the  movements  made  by  that  army  in  Mis- 
souri, and  took  part  in  several  skirmishes,  but 
its  first  regular  battle  was  the  second  battle  of 
Corinth.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  it 
had  mneh  marching  and  countermarching,  al- 
ways in  pursuit  of  some  active  Confederate  gen- 
eral. In  March,  1S63,  it  took  part  in  the  Yazoo 
River  expedition,  and  then  crossed  the  river  to 
join  General  Grant's  movement  against  Vicks- 
burg.  It  was  in  the  battles  of  Raymond,  Cham- 
pion Hills,  Jackson,  and  Black  River  Bridge,  and 
took  active  oart  in  the  work  on  the  trenches  be- 
fore Vicksburg.    Iu  the  assault  of  May  22  it  had 
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130  men  and  officers  killed  and  wounded.  Sept. 
13  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Helena,  Ark.,  and 
later  was  ordered  thenoe  to  Chattanooga,  where 
It  arrived  just  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Mission 
Bidge.  It  waa  then  sent  to  Bridgeport,  Ala.,  then 
to  Huntsville,  where  it  went  into  winter  quarters, 
and  here  re-enlisted  in  January.  In  March  it  took 
▼eteran  furlough,  and  in  April  was  back  at  Hunts- 
Tille  again.  It  was  moving  about,  guarding  bridges 
on  the  Etowah,  into  Tennessee  after  Wheeler's 
cavalry,  then  to  otber  points,  till  it  joined  Gen- 
oral  Sherman's  army,  just  starting  on  its  "march 
to  the  sea."  It  went  to  Washington  to  take  part 
in  the  grand  review ;  then  to  St.  Louis,  where  it 
was  mustered  out  July  17,  1865.  The  Fifty- 
ninth  lost  793  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing during  the  war,  and  in  its  many  movements 
marched  13,679  miles.  It  waa  first  attached  to 
Colonel  Worthington's  Brigade,  then  to  General 
Buford's;  in  Grant's  army  it  was  in  the  First 
Brigade,  Seventh  Division,  Seventeenth  Army 
Corps;  when  at  Bridgeport  it  was  transferred  to 
Third  Division,  Fifteenth  Army  Corps.  Its  offi- 
eers  were  Jessie  L  Alexander,  Colonel;  Jeff  K. 
Scott,  Lieutenant  Colonel;  Elijah  Sabin,  Major; 
James  W.  Archer.  Adjutant;  James  M.  Alexander, 
Quartermaster;  Dudley  Rogers,  Surgeon. 

NINETY-SEVENTH  NEW  YORK  INFANTRY. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  tha  Ninety-seventh  New  York 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  names  of  its  officer*.. 

Harry  Jokes, 

Answer.—  The  Ninety- seventh  New  York  regi- 
ment was  organized  at  Booneville,  N.  Y.,  having 
been  raised  in  the  counties  of  Oneida,  Herkimer, 
Lewis,  Fulton,  and  Hamilton.  It  was  mustered 
In  September.  1861,  for  six  months'  service,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  February,  1862,  was 
mastered  in  again  for  "throe  years,  or  the  term  of 
tha  war."  Nearly  all  the  regiment  remained  with 
it  The  battles  of  this  regiment  were  as  follows: 
Cedar  Mountain,  Second  Bull  Bun,  Chantilly, 
South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Frederioksburg, 
Chan  eel  lorsvi  lie,  Gettysburg.  Mine  Bun.  tha  Wil- 
fierneaa,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  and  Peters- 
bare  The  regiment  waa  muatered  out  July  18, 
1865.  Tha  ofheera  of  tha  regiment  at  the  time  of 
its  organisation  were:  Colonol  Charles  Wheelock, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  P.  Spofford,  Major 
Charles  Northrup,  Adjutant  Bouse  S.  Eggleston, 
Quartermaster  Joel  T.  Corns  lock,  Surgeon  Nelson 
8.  Ferguson.  Major  Northrup  waa  discharged  in 
December,  1864,  and  Adjutant  Eggleston  took 
hla  rank.  la  January,  1865.  Colonel  Wheeler, 
who  bad  been  made  a  brevet- brigadier  central, 
ailed,  and  Lieutenant  Colonol  Spofford  aaooeeded 


WHAT  H  LIGHT? 

SOUTBI  WOOMTOOX.  Tt. 

Ml  what  la  known  of  light  la  It  aubatance.  ma- 
.  or  friction*  N.  1U.VDALU 

ianc#r.-  Two  Drinolpal  theories  have  been  ad- 
VoeaUd  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  light, 
the  rmlaalon  or  oorpusoolar  theory,  and  tha  un- 
emlaterr  theory.  The  emiaaioa  theory  originated 
wHh  Deeoartea,  but  waa  eu undated  and  worked 
•at  mainly  by  Newtoa.  AcoMiiii  to  t  hla  the- 
ory light  oonalsta  of  email  parllolea  emitted  by 
himtnoos  oodlea.  1U  eelera  d>per.d'ng  upon  the 


velocity  of  its  transmission.  But  the  undulatory 
theory  is  now  generally  accepted.  According  to 
this  theory  the  space  between  the  Celestial  bodies 
le  occupied  bv  an  imponderable  ether.  The  lu- 
minousness  of  a  bodv  is  supDOsed  to  be  due  to  a 
rapid  vibratory  motion  of  this  ether  proceeding 
from  it  to  the  eye.  The  waves  of  the  light  ether 
proceed  in  all  directions  from  every  luminons 
point,  in  straight  lines,  the  motion  of  its  parti- 
cles being  supposed  to  undulate  in  a  transverse 
direction  to  the  line  in  which  the  light  travels. 
The  velocity  of  light  is  so  great  that  no  percep- 
tible space  of  time  is  occupied  in  its  passage  be- 
tween any  two  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
It  travels  about  190,000  miles  per  seoond. 

THE  GAME  OF  LACROSSE. 

„,  Loudoun vnjjB,  Ohio. 

Give  a  history  of  the  erame  ot  Lacrosse.  Is  it  true 
that  it  is  an  Indian  game?  How  did  it  get  its  name 
and  when  was  it  adopted  by  the  Canadians?  Give  the 
mode  and  rules  of  the  game.  £.  L.  W. 

Answer.  —There  is  no  doubt  that  this  game  is 
of  Indian  origin.  It  was  first  seen  by  Europeans 
when  the  French  explored  the  territory  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  great  lakes,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Among  the  Algonquin 
Indians  the  game  was  not  merely  a  recreation, 
but  a  training  school  for  young  warriors,  and 
they  played  it  on  the  grassy  meadows  in  the 
summer  time,  and  on  the  ioe  in  winter.  They 
used  a  ball  of  stuffed  skin,  and  a  bat  like  a 
hickory  atiok  with  a  net  of  reindeer  hide  *ttaobed 
to  the  curved  part  of  it  The  best-known  Indian 
name  of  the  game  was  baggataway.  Its  Dresent 
name  was  given  to  it  by  the  French  settlers  of 
Canada,  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  stiok 
used  in  the  game,  in  shape,  to  a  bishop's  crosier. 
Lacrosse  was  adopted  as  a  game  by  tike  white 
residents  of  Canada  some  forty  years  age,  but  it 
did  not  gain  much  popularity  till  about  1860, 
when  the  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club  was  organised. 
The  game  was  first  played  in  England 
in  1867,  when  a  centlemaa  of  Montreal 
took  eighteen  Indian  players,  of  the 
Oaughnawaga  tribe,  thither,  who  played  it  be- 
fore large  assemblies.  The  result  waa  the  organ- 
isation of  a  number  of  laoroaae  oluba  in  England 
and  Soot  land,  and  tha  game  ia  now  vary  popular 
there.  It  was  flrat  introduoed  into  the  United 
States  about  three  years  later,  and  the  first  elub 
in  this  eountry  was  the  Mohawk  Laorosse  Club 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1879  tha  National  Laoroaae 
Aasooiatlon  waa  organised  here.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, in  our  brief  spaoe.  to  give  any  aynopala 
of  the  rules  of  the  game,  these  must  be  learned 
from  a  book  on  the  subject,  but  we  will  outline 
briefly  how  the  game  is  played.  There  are 
twenty-four  oontestants,  twelve  on  each  side, 
with  the  eaptaina  (not  neeeaaarlly  players)  two 
umpires  and  a  referee.  The  twenty- 
four  players  are  oaoa  provided  with  a 
•rosea.  Tha  two  eaptaina  are  not  allowed 
to  oarry  a  orosse.  their  official  work  en  she  field 
being  aimply  to  "eoaoh"  the  players.  At  each 
end  of  the  field  of  play  stands  a  goal,  oenslstlng 
of  two  poata,  six  feet  high  and  alx  fast  apart. 
Theee  goela  muat  be  at  leaat  126  yarda  apari, 
itherwiee  then  la  no  reatrictlve  rule  en  thu 
length  or  width  of  the  Held.    The  Indiana  uaeri  ;i 
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-much  larger  field  than  any  used  in  the  game  as 
adopted  by  white  ball- players.  The  ball,  which 
is  of  rubber,  should  weigh  not  over  four  ounces 
nor  measure  more  than  eight  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  theory  of  the  pame  is  merely  that 
sach  side  strives  to  send  the  ball  through  the 
foal  of  the  other  side,  and  the  side  that  does 
this  the  most  times  within  a  specified  period 
wins  the  match.  The  players  on  each  siae  stand 
at  certain  fixed  points.  The  ball  must  not  be 
handled  in  any  way;  it  must  be  picked  up,  car- 
ried, and  thrown  only  by  means  of  the  crosse. 
This  implement,  as  now  used,  is  a  bent  stick  cov- 
ered with  netting. 

the  Falkland  islands. 

Helena.  M.  T. 
Give  description  and  history  -of  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands. C.  B.  M. 

Answer.—  The  Falkland  Islands  lie  about  300 
miles  northeast  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The 
group  numbers  about  200  small  islands,  present- 
ing a  total  area  of  about  6,500  square  miles. 
The  two  largest  islands,  East  Falkland  and  West 
Falkland,  comprise  between  them  more  than  half 
this  surface.  The  island  is  well  adapted  for  pas- 
turage, and  the  principal  industry  of  the  colony 
is  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Vegetables 
•and  fruits  are  raised,  but  with  little  profit  be- 
cause of  the  chill  climate.  The  coasts  abound  in 
fish,  however,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
venguins  and  seals  are  killed  in  great  numbers. 
There  are  only  a  few  stunted  trees 
on  the  islands.  The  temperature  has  an  average 
of  53  degrees  in  the  summer  and  40  degrees  in 
the  winter.  The  fuel  used  is  peat,  of  which  enor- 
mous deposits  exist  The  population  of  the 
islands  in  1881  was  1,543.  The  Falkland  Islands 
were  discovered  by  Captain  Davis  in  1592.  and 
visited  bv  the  voyager  Hawkins  in  1594.  They 
were  first  taken  possession  of  by  France,  were 
subsequently  ceded  to  Spain,  and  since  1771  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  In  1820  a 
colony  from  Buenos  Ayres  settled  on  the  islands, 
but  was  broken  up  in  1831.  In  1833  the  islands 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  English  for  the 
protection  of  the  whalefishery  and  colonized.  They 
aie  the  most  southerly  of  the  organized  colonies 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  possession  is  valua- 
ble because  of  the  excellent  harbors  on  the  islands 
and  their  position  with  regard  to  the  Pacific  and 
Southern  Oceans.  The  exports  of  the  islands 
consist  of  oil,  hides,  tallow,  sealskin,  and  wool. 

NOBTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

Sioux  Citt,  Iowa. 
Who  founded,  and  when  and  where,  the  North 
American  Bevietof  Who  have  since  been  its  editors? 

G.  N.  Swan. 

Answer.— The  North  American  Review  was 
founded  in  Boston  in  1815.  by  a  coterie  of  the 
leading  scholars  of  the  time,  prominent  among 
whom  were  William  Tudor,  a  well-known  littera- 
teur and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boston  Athe- 
nceum,  the  elder  Dana,  and  Edward  T.  Chan- 
ning.  It  was  devoted  to  criticism  and  purely 
literary  topics,  and  was  issued  quarterly.  Tudor 
waa  the  first  editor.  His  place  was  taken  in  1819 
by  Channing—  with  Dana  as  associate  editor— 
who  had  charge  of  the  periodical  until  1821.  and 
*aa  succeeded  by  Edward  Everett.    In  1823 


Jared  Sparks  became  sole  proprietor  and  editor, 
and  controlled  the  journal  until  1829,  when  his 
place  as  editor  was  taken  by  Alexander  Hill  Ev- 
erett, who  also  was  controlling  owner  of  the  re- 
view until  1835.  The  succeeding  editors  were 
J.  G.  Palfrey  from  1835-43:  Francis  Bo  wen, 
1843-54;  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  1854-62.  James 
Russell  Lowell,  with  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  un- 
dertook the  management  of  the  magazine  in 
1863.  Norton  withdrew  in  1868,  but  Lowell 
continued  to  hold  the  position  until  1872,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Adams.  During  all 
these  years  the  quarterly  constantly  main- 
tained a  high  character  both  for  style 
and  critical  ability.  Its  standard  was  far 
above  any  other  publication  ever  attempted 
in  this  country:  was  too  high,  in  face,  for  except 
within  a  small  circle  of  persons  of  exceptional 
scholarly  tastes,  it  found  no  readers,  and  for 
many  years  was  scarcely  able  to  sustain  itself 
financially.  In  1880,  its  proprietors  being  un- 
willing longer  to  continue  it  as  a  high- class  re- 
view, it  was  purchased  by  D.  Appleton  <fe  Co., 
New  York  publishers,  was  transformed  from  a 
quarterly  into  a  monthly,  and  Allen  Thorndike 
Rice  was  installed  as  editor.  The  purely  scholarly 
tone  of  its  matter  was  abandoned,  and  it  was 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  good,  popular 
reading.  Since  then  the  periodical  has  prospered 
financially.  Mr.  Rice  has  continued  to  be  its 
editor,  and  is  now  its  proprietor  also. 

NOTABLE  STEAMBOAT  BACE. 

MABTIN,  Mich. 
Give  some  facts  concerning  the  celebrated  race  be- 
tween the  steamers  Bobert  E.  Lee  ana  Natchez  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  time  made.  etc. 

G.  MONTEITH. 

Answer.—  The  race  between  these  two  fine 
steamers  from  New  Orleans  to  St  Louis  created 
a  National  interest.  The  boats  left  New  Orleans 
Thursday,  June  30.  1870,  at  4:55  p.  m.  The  R> 
E.  Lee  was  commanded  by  Captain  John  W. 
Cannon,  and  the  Natchez  by  that  veteran  South- 
ern boatman.  Captain  Thomas  P.  Leathers.  The 
time  made  on  the  trip  of  1.218  miles,  from  New 
Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  by  the  R  E.  Lee,  was  the 
best  on  record.  This  steamer  reached  Vicksburg 
in  24  hours  and  38  minutes ;  Memphis  in  2  days, 
6  hours,  and  9  minutes,  and  St.  Louis  in  3  days. 
18  hours,  and  14  minutes.  She  arrived  at  the 
last-named  port  at  11:25  a.  m.,  July  4,  The 
Natchez  came  in  6  hours  and  36  minutes  later. 
The  officers  of  the  Natchez  claimed  7  hours  and  1 
minute  stoppage  by  fog  and  breaking  machinery. 
The  time  made  by  the  R.  E.  Lee  in  this  trip  is 
the  best  on  record  for  the  complete  trip,  but 
Mark  Twain  claims  that  the  time  made  by  the 
Eclipse  in  1853,  from  New  Orleans  to  Cairo  in  3 
days,  3  hours,  and  20  minutes,  was  better,  as  the 
river  was  then  longer.  The  average  time  of  the 
Ecliose  was  14%  miles  per  hour;  that  of  the  R. 
E.  Lee  was  14*6  miles  per  hour. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  BKVOLUTION. 

Bennington,  Vt. 
Tell  about  the  chains  stretched  across  the  Hudson 
River  durinz  the  Revolution.         D.  P.  Hublbubt. 

Answer.—  In  1776  the  Committee  of  Safety  of 
New  York  caused  a  chain  1.800  feet  in  length, 
with  boom  attached,  to  be  stretched  across  the 
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Hudson  between  Anthony's  Nose,  on  the  Eastern 
side,  and  Fort  Montgomery, on  the  western  shore. 
Twice  the  river  current  swept  away  these  ob- 
structions; but  a  third  one,  constructed  in  the 
spring  of  1777,  endured  until  the  capture  of 
Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  by  the  British.  It  was  then  destroyed 
to  clear  the  passage  of  the  river  for  the  fleet  which 
attacked  and  destroyed  Kingston.  A  similar 
chain  was  afterward  placed  across  the  river  at 
West  Point. 

TRIAL  BY  JUBT. 

Farm  Ridge,  m. 
What  was  the  origin  of  trial  by  jury  ?  What  govern- 
ments have  adopted  the  system,  and  what  form  is 
used  where  it  has  not  been  introduced? 

Elmer  .Baldwin. 

Answer.— It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
form  of  trial  by  jury  is  derived  from  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  ancient 
city  of  Athens  a  number  of  freemen  of  the  city 
were  appointed,  usually  several  thousands,  from 
whom  were  selected  by  lot  a  certain  number  for 
every  case  to  be  tried  at  law,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  Questions  that  might  arise  in  the  case, 
under  the  direction  of  a  presiding  magistrate. 
In  Rome  a  similar  system  was  adopted.  There, 
the  complainant  in  the  case  came  before  the 
prastor  and  stated  his  grievance;  the  defendant 
made  reply,  and  the  praetor  then  referred  the 
ease  to  the  judices  to  determine  the  facts.  No 
specific  number  of  these  judices  was  required. 
The  Romans  always  introduced  their  laws  and 
institutions  into  all  of  their  provinces,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  their  mode  of  judicial  procedure 
was  established  among  the  Britons.  The  Saxons 
had  another  form,  called  the  trial  by  compurga- 
tion. In  this  each  party  to  a  suit  appeared  with 
certain  of  his  friends,  and  they  swore 
with  him  to  the  justioe  of  his  case. 
Usually  the  number  of  compurgators  was 
six  on  each  side,  ana  it  is  supposed 
that  the  number  of  the  jury  was  thus  fixed  at 
twelve.  But  the  Normans  nad  a  form  of  trial  by 
jury,  so  much  more  like  that  of  modern  times 
than  any  legal  usace  of  the  Saxons,  that  his- 
torians ascribe  tbe  origin  of  the  institution  as 
found  in  England  to  the  establishment  of  Nor- 
man law  there  by  William  the  Conqueror.  That 
the  Saxon  trial  bv  compurgation  was  in  a  meas- 
ure crafted  upon  tbe  Norman  usage  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  jurors  were  originally  chosen  from 
those  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  a  case,  and 
they  rendered  their  verdict  according  to  their 
personal  knowledge.  Witnesses  were  first  brought 
in  to  aid  the  jury  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
rIL  But  not  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was 
It  ulntinctly  provided  by  law  that  those  who  had 
evidence  to  give,  must  bo  sworn  as  witnesses  and 
could  not  serve  an  Jurors.  From  England  the 
fnrrn  of  trial  by  Jury  wan  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  colonists  and  cherished  as  ono  of  th.gr 
most  valued  institutions.  It  was  in  gcnoral  use 
during  tbe  colonial  period  and  is  protected  by 
mootlon  In  the  federal  constitution  and  in  the 
constitution*  of  mont  states.  In  Scotland  the 
Jury  seems  to  have  been  established  at  a  very 
early  date,  but  it  was  soon  after  discontinued 
In    civil  caaea.    The  Scotch  Jury  has  always 


consisted  of  fifteen,  a  majority  of  whom 
may  render  a  verdict.  The  jury  in  civil  eases 
was  reintroduced  into  the  country  in  the 
time  of .  Georee  IIL  Nine  of  the  twelve  jurors 
may  there  render  a  verdict,  and  if  the  ma- 
jority can  not  agree  upon  a  verdict  within  six 
hours  they  are  discharged.  In  Ireland  the  jury 
is  substantially  the  same  as  in  England,  but  the 
repression- of -crime  bill  passed  in  1882  provided 
for  the  trial  of  certain  cases  without  juries.  In 
France  trial  by  jury  in  all  criminal  cases  was  es- 
tablished in  1790.  but  now  a  jury  is  not  granted 
except  in  cases  of  felony.  A  majority  of  the 
jurors  can  render  a  verdict.  There  is  no  grand 
jury,  and  civil  cases  are  not  tried  before  a  jury  at 
all.  In  Germany  trial  by  Jury  in  criminal  cases 
was  introduced  early  in  the  centurv.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  Prussia  in  1819.  and  again  by  the 
constitution  of  1848,  but  political  offenses  were 
withdrawn  from  its  operation  in  1851.  The  sys- 
tem was  also  adopted  by  Bavaria  and  Hesse  in 
1848,  by  Wurtemberg  and  Baden  in  1849,  and  by 
Austria  in  1850.  In  Belgium  the  jury  has  existed 
sine*  the  country  separated  from  Holland, 
and  includes  within  its  operations  political  of* 
fenses  and  those  of  the  press.  In  Switzerland  all 
crimes  against  the  confederation  are  to  be  tried 
by  jury,  and  for  other  crimes  each  canton  has  its 
own  machinery,  the  jury  being  in  use  for  crimi- 
nal cases  in  some  of  them.  The  jury  system  has 
been,  of  course,  established  in  all  the  colonies  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  also  in  use  in  the  South 
American  republics.  It  was  introduced  into 
Greece  in  1834,  and  was  established  in  Portugal 
in  1837.  It  has  also  been  introduced  in  recent 
times  into  Italy,  into  Brazil,  and  finally  into 
Russia,  where  the  first  trial  by  jury  was  held 
Aug.  8,  1886,  and  in  each  of  these  last  named 
countries  a  verdict  can  be  rendered  by  the  ma- 
jority. In  countries  where  trial  by  jury  does  not 
exist  the  judge  both  decides  the  case  and  awards 
the  punishment. 

CONSTBUOTIVE  TREASON. 

Enfield.  N.  H. 
Explain  the  origin  and  theory  of  •'constructive  trea- 
son." Did  not  the  phrase  originate  at  the  time  of  our 
Mexican  war?  A  L.  Williams. 

A  nswer.— Constructive  treason  was  known  to 
the  phraseology  of  English  law  lonar  before  the 
discovery  of  America.  By  the  ancient  common 
law  of  England  much  latitude  was  allowed  to  the 
judges  In  deoiding  what  constituted  the  crime  of 
treason.  Their  decisions,  therefore,  had  created 
a  number  of  offenses  as  constructive  treasons, 
that  is.  offenses  which  might  be  construed  as 
treason,  if  necessary,  though  without  an  arbi- 
trary construction  of  their  nature,  they  would 
not  be  so  regarded.  The  inconvonienoe  of 
these  constructive  treasons  led  to  the  passing 
•f  a  statute  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IIL  about  1348.  to  define  the  crime  of  treason 
and  to  restrict  punishment  for  this  crime  to  a 
certain  speolflo  list  of  acts.  Further,  the  statute 
enacted  that  If  there  should  be  any  other  oases 
not  specified  bv  it  that  should  seem  to  be  trea- 
sonable In  their  nat  uro,  tho  Judge  should  not  nlve 
sentence  until  the  King  and  Parliament  had  de- 
cided what  the  nature  of  the  crime  should  be 
Judged  to  be,  this  provision   being  meant  as  a 
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safeguard  against  the  indulgence  by  the  judges 
in  refinements  about  constructive  treason.  That 
they  could,  however,  evade  restraints  of  the  law 
by  arbitrary  constructions  is  shown  by  the  oon- 
viotion  of  Algernon  Sidney  on  a  paper  of  purely 
speculative  nature  found  in  his  closet,  and  of 
Peacham  through  the  evidence  merely  of  a  ser- 
mon which  he  had  never  preached.  But  there 
have  been  few,  if  any.  judges  since  the  infamous 
Jeffreys,  who  have  dared  to  indulge  in  the  privi- 
lege of  a  conviction  for  "constructive,  treason." 

THE  GBEELY  EXPEDITION. 

Champaign.  111. 
Give  a  history  of  the  Greely  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole.  Forney  Wingard. 

Answer.— The  Greely  expedition  was  under- 
taken in  pursuance  of  a  plan  of  the  International 
Geographical  Congress,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  number  of  circumpolar  stations  for  scientific 
observation.  The  appropriation  for  the  expedi- 
tion was  made  by  Congress  in  March,  1881. 
Lieutenant  A.  W.  Greely  was  appointed  to  take 
command  of  the  party,  which  was  composed  of 
three  officers  of  the  army,  one  acting  surgeon, 
and  nineteen  enlisted  men.  Lieutenant  Greely 
received  his  instructions  in  April,  1881,  and 
July  7  following  sailed  from  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  on 
the  steamship  Proteus,  taking  materials  for  a 
house,  and  stores  for  twenty-seven  months.  The 
station  chosen  for  the  party  was  at  the  head  of 
Lady  Franklin  Bay,  at  about  the  80th  parallel  of 
north  latitude.  Here  the  house  waa  put  up,  the 
stores  landed,  and  here,  Aug.  18,  the  Proteus  left 
the  party  to  its  Arctic  isolation.  The  station  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Fort  Conger,  and  scientific 
observations  were  begun  and  carried  on  sys- 
tematically during  all  the  time  that  the  party 
stayed.  The  long  winter  was  passed  in  taking 
observations,  in  military  drill,  and  such  amuse- 
ments as  the  men  were  able  to  invent  to  while 
away  the  time.  The  sun  disappeared  Oct.  15, 
and  was  absent  135  days.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  would  permit  in  the  spring,  the  work 
©f  geographical  exploration  was  beeun.  In  April, 
Lieutenant  Lockwood  and  three  others  made  an 
expedition  to  the  north  coast  of  Greenland,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  northernmost  point 
ever  reached  by  man,  which  they  called  Lock- 
wood  Island,  latitude  83  deg.  24^  min.  north, 
loneitude  44  deg.  5  min.  west,  on  the  13th  of 
If  ay.  Vegetation  was  but  scanty  in  this  extreme 
latitude  but  many  traces  of  animal  life  were 
found.  Several  other  expeditions  were  made 
during  the  summer.  A  vessel  from  home  was 
anxiously  looked  for  when  Lady  Franklin  Bay 
was  clear  of  ice  in  mid-summer,  but  none  came 
and  by  September  the  hope  of  relief  was  given 
up,  and  the  party  settled  down  to  a  second  long 
winter  in  their  quarters.  This  was  passed  much 
as  the  first  had  been,  and  in  the  spring  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  leave  their  station  ana  re- 
treat southward.  An  attempt  was  first  made  to 
explore  the  north  coast  of  Greenland  further,  and 
a  party  started  on  the  ice  for  that  purpose,  but 
waa  driven  back  by  open  water.  Two  other  brief 
trips  were  made,  one  into  the  interior  of  Grinnell 
Land  and  one  to  the  northwest,  and  then 
when  the    bay    had    been    open    for  some 


time,  but  no  sign  of  relief  vessel 
appeared,  the  entire  party  left  the  camp  in  their 
boats  Aug.  9,  1883.  They  left  most  of  their  pro- 
visions there,  in  case  they  should  be  obliged  to 
return,  and  relied  maiulv  for  future  supplies  on 
what  they  should  find  deposited  Dy  previous  re- 
lief expeditions.  They  found  food  cached  at 
Baird  Iulet,  Cape  Cracroft,  and  Carl  Bitter  Bay, 
and  other  points.  They  found  the  passage 
through  the  floating  ice  both  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. They  had  to  abandon  their  boats,  and 
were  for  nearly  thirty  days  aarift  on  an  ice  floe. 
They  landed  on  the  north  side  of  Baird  Inlet  and 
made  their  way  along  the  shore  to  a  point  near 
Cape  Sabine,  where  they  established  a  camp  and 
built  a  rude  hut,  covering  it  with  an  old  whale- 
boat  found  there  and  banking  it  up  with  snow, 
for  they  had  so  little  fuel  that  they  dared  not  use 
it  for  anything  but  to  warm  their  food;  and  the 
only  light  they  had  was  a  wick  dipped  in  seal  oiL 
From  Nov.  1  the  rations  were  reduced  to  less 
than  fifteen  ounces  per  day,  and  their  scanty 
supplies  were  eked  out  by  killing  a  few  foxes  and 
ptarmigan  from  time  to  time.  The  long  Arctio 
winter  was  inexpressibly  dreary,  though  the  men 
made  heroic  efforts  to  keep  up  their  cheerfulness. 
The  provisions  gave  out  wholly  May  14,  and 
from  that  date  till  rescued  the  party 
lived  upon  boiled  strips  from  their  sealskin 
clothing,  lichens  and  shrimps,  caught  in  good 
weather  when  they  were  able  to  make  the  ex- 
ertion of  procuring  them.  As  it  took  1,300 
shrimps  to  fill  a  gallon  measure,  the  labor  re- 
quired to  get  them  made  them  a  poor  depend- 
ence for  food.  The  relief  vessels  reached  tha 
camp  June  22,  finding  only  seven  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  alive.  The  others  had  all 
perished  of  cold,  exposure  and  lack  of  food. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FOBTY- SEVENTH  NEW  YORK 
INFANTRY. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  short  account  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
seventh  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  list  of  its 
officers.  C.  S.  Peckham. 

Answer.— The  above  regiment  was  organized 
at  Oswego,  N,  Y.,  for  three  years'  service.  Ita 
soldiers  were  all  enlisted  in  Oswego  County.  It 
was  mustered  in  Sept.  23, 1 862.  Its  list  of  bat- 
tles is  eiven  as  follows:  Chan  cell  orsville,  Gettys- 
burg, Mine  Run,  Spottsylvania,  the  battleB  of  the 
"Wilderness,  and  those  before  Petersburg.  The 
first  officers  of  this  regiment  were— Colonel  S. 
Shannon,  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  G.  Butler.  Major 
F.  C.  Miller,  Adjutant  Dudley  Farling,  Quarter- 
master B.  F.  Lewis.  Surgeon  Algernon  S.  Coe. 
The  regiment  was  mustered  out  Jan.  7,  1865. 

THIRD  MICHIGAN  CAVALRY. 

Leadvxlle.  Col. 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  Third  Michigan  Cavalrv,  with 
regimental  officers.  Xj.  M.  Grimes. 

Answer.— The  Third  Michigan  Cavalry  waa 
organized  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  left  this  place 
Nov.  28,  1861.  with  1,163  men.  It  was  en- 
camped during  the  following  winter  at  Benton 
Barracks.  With  the  opening  of  the  spring  it  was 
sent  forward,  and  during  the  entire  year,  1862. 
was  kept  in  action.  It  bore  part  in  the  battles 
of  New  Madrid,  Farmington,  Island  No.  10.  the 
siege  ana  battle  of  Corinth,  Iuka,   and  Holly 
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Springs,  and  many  minor  fights  and  skirmishes. 
During  1863  it  was  also  skirmishing  much  of  the 
time,  and  was  in  many  eneagements,  including 
those  of  Granada,  Wyatfs  Ford,  Elliaton,  and 
others,  and  captured  manv  prisoners.  In  Janu- 
ary the  regiment  re-enlisted  and  went  home  on 
veteran  furlough.  On  its  return  it  was  kept  on 
proTost  duty  at  St.  Louis  two  months,  waiting 
for  equipments.  When  equipped  the  regiment 
went  to  Arkansas,  and  was  engaged  in  scouting 
till  Nov.  1,  when  it  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Brownsville.  March  14.  1864,  it  was  sent  to 
join  General  Canby  in  operations  against  Mobile. 
After  the  fall  of  that  city  it  was  on  outpost  duty 
till  the  following  May,  when  it  went  to  Baton 
Rouge.  In  June  it  was  sent  to  join  General 
Sheridan  in  Texas,  was  stationed  at  San  Antonio 
till  Feb.  15,  1865,  when  it  was  dismounted, 
mustered  out,  and  sent  home.  The  officers  of 
the  regiment  in  1864  were  J.  R  Mizner,  colonel; 
Gilbert  Moyer,  lieutenant  colonel;  W.  S.  Burt, 
major;  W.  Jesse  Buchanan,  adjutant;  Adrian 
Yates,  quartermaster. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  CABOLINAS. 

Huntingdon,  Tenn. 
Give  some  account  of  the  first  settlements  in  the 
Carolinas.  Was  not  a  colony  planted  there  which 
was  quite  exterminated  before  another  ship  from 
Europe  visited  it?  L.  JL.  H. 

Answer.— The  first  discoverer  of  the  Carolina 
coast  was  Jean  Ribaut.  With  an  expedition  he 
landed  at  Port  Royal  in  1562,  built  a  fort  and 
named  the  country  Carolina  after  Charles  IX,. 
then  king  of  France.  Thirty  men  were  left  to 
form  a  settlement  and  the  others  returned.  This 
little  colony  found  life  in  the  wilderness  so  un- 
bearable—being without  food  and  in  constant 
terror  of  the  savages— that  they  built  a  rude 
vessel  and  embarked  again  for  their  native  land. 
After  enduring  great  suffering,  they  were  picked 
up  by  an  English  vessel  and  restored  to  their 
homes.  A  oolony  was  planted  at  Roanoke 
Island  in  1585.  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  this 
Island  being  then  included  in  the  territory  of 
Virginia.  Instead  of  tilling  the  ground  the  set- 
tlers searched  for  gold,  and  finding  none,  became 
discontented,  and  were  only  too  glad  to  return  to 
England  with  Admiral  Drake,  who  happened  to 
touch  at  the  Island  in  one  of  his  adventurous  ex- 
peditions. Another  colony  was  sent  out  in  the 
following  year  (1587).  This  consisted  of  a  num- 
ber of  families,  and  had  great  hope  of  prosperity 
and  permanence.  Upon  the  site  of  the  former 
settlement  the  oolonlsts  founded  a  town  which 
they  called  the  City  of  Raleigh.  Here  was  born 
the  firm  child  of  English  parents  on  the  soil  of 
the  United  States— Virginia  Dare,  the  grand- 
daughter of  John  White,  the  governor  of  the 
oolony.  White  went  back  to  England  in  the 
autumn  to  bring  out  supplies  and  more  colonists. 
He  found  that  country  in  a  state  of  groat  agita- 
tion over  the  threatened  invasion  of  Spain,  and  it 
was  three  yearn  before  be  could  get  the  supplies 
be  needed  and  return  to  his  oolony.  When  at 
last  the  long-dolaved  ship*  sailed  Into  the  harbor 
ot  Roanoke  Island,  all  was  found  silent  and  de- 
serted. Not  a  traoe  of  the  colonists  remained  ez- 
eept  the  word  "Oroatan"  oarved  on  the  bark 
of  a  tree.    It  was  supposed  that  the  oolonlsts 


had  taken  the  material  of  their  houses  and 
built  a  ship  and  sailed  for  an  island  off 
the  South  American  coast,  which  had  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Croatan.  Appalled  by  the 
desolation  which  they  found  in  place  of  a  thriv- 
ing colony,  the  intending  settlers  all  returned  to 
England  in  the  shins.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent 
out  more  than  one  vessel  to  search  for  the  miss- 
ing colony,  but  in  vain;  the  fate  of  the  "lost 
colonv  of  Roanoke"  ever  remained  a  mystery.  It 
is  most  provable  that  the  vessel  they  embarked 
in  was  wrecked  and  all  found  graves  in  mid- 
ocean.  The  first  permanent  settlement  in  the 
Carolinas  was  made  about  1648  bv  some  religious 
refugees  from  Virginia,  who  pushed  their  way 
through  the  wilderness  and  founded  a  colony 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Chowan  River.  A  colony 
from  New  England  also  landed  and  made  a 
clearing  on  the  banks  of  Cape  Fear  River  about 
1660,  but  abandoned  it  soon  after,  and  subse- 
quently a  company  of  English  settlers  from  the 
Baroadoes  settled  at  the  same  point.  In  1663 
Charles  IL  eranted  the  territory  south  of  Virginia 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  seven  others,  who 
planned  to  establish  there  a  great  and 
powerful  state.  It  was  for  this  colony  that 
Jonn  LocKe  drew  up  his  famous  "grand 
model"  of  a  constitution,  which  the  reader 
will  find  described  at  lencth  in  Our  Curiosity 
Shoo  book  for  1885.  The  colonies  sent  out 
settled  at  various  points  at  first,  the  two 
chief  settlements  being  the  Cape  Fear  and  Al- 
bemarle colonies.  In  1680  the  site  of  Charleston 
was  chosen,  and  soon  this  became  a  thriving  city 
and  the  center  of  an  important  trade.  About  this 
time  the  French  Huguenots,  fleeing  from  perse- 
cution in  their  own  country,  came  over  and  set- 
tled in  great  numbers.  These  young  colonies  had 
much  trouble  from  frequent  incursions  of  their 
Spanish  neighbors  In  Florida;  and  internal  dis- 
seusions  on  account  of  the  unpopular  government 
of  the  proDrietors  hindered  their  growth  and 
prosperity.  So  in  1729  the  English  government 
bought  out  the  proprietors,  divided  the  territory 
of  Carolina  into  two  provinces.  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina,  and  henceforth  these  were 
governed  as  crown  oolonles. 

BEPUBLICAN  EX- CONFEDERATES. 

J.  F.  Hoop,  Morsman,  Page  Co..  Iowa:  General 
James  Longatreet  went  into  the  Confederate 
service  in  1861.  after  having  resigned  his  oflice 
as  Major  in  the  United  States  army.  He  served 
the  Confederacy  actively  during  the  war,  was  se- 
verely wounded,  and  was  a  member  of  the  last 
council  of  war  held  by  Lee  In  the  woods  on  the 
night  of  April  8.  1865.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  he  was  among  the  tirst  of  the  rebel  leaders 
to  avail  himself  of  the  profferod  amnesty.  Hs 
took  up  Ills  residence  In  New  Orleans,  engaged 
In  civil  pursuits,  and  exerted  himself  to  bring 
about  a  cordial  peaco.  acting  with  the  Reuub- 
lioan  party.  He  was  for  a  time  Sur  veyor  of  the 
Port  of  New  Orleans.  Colonel  Mosby's  career 
resembled  that  of  the  distinguished  LongstreeL 
He  was  an  aottvo  officer  In  the  rebel  service,  ac- 
cepted the  decision,  became  reconciled  to  the 
result  of  the  war,  labored  to   msko  others  the 
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same,  and  his  services  were  recognized.  He  is 
now  an  ardent  Union  man,  and  has  held  several 
offices  of  trnst  at  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
©arty.  David  M.  Key,  who  was  Postmaster 
General  under  President  Hayes,  commanded  a 
Confederate  regiment  during  the  war,  and  after 
its  close  was  pardoned  by  President  Johnson, 
when  he  ran  for  United  States  Senator  of  Ten- 
nessee, receiving  21  Republican  and  24  Demo- 
cratic votes  out  of  100  cast. 

EIGHTY-FIFTH  INDIANA  INFANTRY. 

AVILLA,  MO. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Eighty-fifth  Indiana  In- 
fantry. *•  **•  »• 

Answer.— The  Eighty-fifth  Indiana  was  or- 
ganized at  Terre  Haute,  Ind..  Sept.  2,  1862.  with 
John  P.  Baird,  Colonel.  Nearly  the  entire  reeiment 
was  captured  by  General  Forrest  at  Spring  Hill, 
Tenu.,  March  5,  1863,  and  sent  to  Libby  Prison. 
The  men  were  released  March  30,  and  sent  back 
to  Indiana.  A  few  months  later  they  were  ex- 
changed and  returned  to  the  front.  The  regiment 
took  Dart  in  the  battles  before  Atlanta  and  in  the 
march  through  Georgia.  In  this  march  it  suffered 
a  great  deal,  taking  part  in  more  fights  probably 
than  any  other  single  regiment  on  the  march.  It 
had,  in  the  various  skirmishes  in  Georgia  and  the 
battles  of  Averysboro  and  Bentonviile,  147  of  its 
men  and  officers  killed  and  wounded.  It  went  to 
Washington  for  review,  and  was  mustered  out 
and  sent  home  June  12,  1865. 

HOW  FIEE-CB ACKERS  ABE  MADE. 

ROYALTON,  WiS. 

How  are  fire-cracaers  made?  Are  those  in  this 
•country  all  imported  from  China,  or  are  they  manu- 
factured here?  G.  E.  M. 

Answer.— The  manufacture  of  fire- crackers  is 
a  very  simDle  matter,  but  because  it  reauires  the 
handling  of  that  dangerous  element— gunpowder 
—it  is  only  carried  on  in  the  regularly  licensed 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
works. There  are  two  or  three  establishments  for 
this  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  others  in 
England,  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  but  a 
small  proportion,  if  any,  of  the  instruments  of 
destruction  scattered  about  by  the  small  boy  on 
our  National  holiday  are  now  brought  from  the 
Celestial  Kingdom,  where  they  were  first  made 
and  used.  Fire-crackers  are  made  of  strips  of  soft 
pasteboard,  impregnated  with  some  combustible 
or  explosive  material.  These  strips  are  doubled 
over  several  times,  and  then  rolled  closely  around 
a  small  piece  of  composition;  that  is,  powder 
mixed  with  sulphur  and  other  things  in  a  Dasts 
that  will  burn  readily  with  a  hissing  sound. 
Usually  a  little  pure  bursting  powder  is  put  in 
before  the  composition,  so  that  the  burning  of 
the  cracker  is  finished  by  an  explosion.  A  prim- 
ing string  is  attached  to  one  end.  This  is  a  cord 
that  has  been  soaked  in  a  solution  of  saltpeter  or 
similar  substance,  so  that  it  will  burn  readily. 

FORTY- EIGHTH  INDIANA  INFANTRY. 

_  ^  Elkhart.  Ind. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Fortv-etehth  Indiana 
Infantry.  Collins  Pindkll. 

Answer.—  The  Forty-eighth  Indiana  Infantry 
was  mustered  into  service  Dec.  6.  1861,  Norman 
Eddy,  Colonel.  It  left  for  Fort  Donelson  Feb.  1. 
L862.  and  arrived  there  the  day  of  the  surrender. 
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It  was  then  sent  to  Paducah,  where  it  stayed 
until  May,  when  it  was  sent  to  Corinth  and  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  that  place,  then  marched  in 
pursuit  of  Price.  It  was  at  the  battle  of  Iuka 
where  it  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and  lost 
heavily;  was  also  in  the  second  battle  of  Corinth. 
Was  quartered  at  Memphis  during  the  winter 
and  in  the  spring  joined  General  Grant's  army  in 
its  expedition  against  Vicksburg.  Was  at  the 
battles  of  Raymond,  Jackson,  and  Champion 
Hills,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  trenches 
before  Vicksburg,  taking  part  in  the  assault  of 
May  22,  where  it  had  thirty-eight  men  and 
officers  killed  and  wounded.  After  the  surrender 
it  was  sent  to  Memphis,  then  to  Chattanooga, 
and  was  in  the  engagement  at  Tunnel  Hill,  then 
went  to  Huntsvilie,  where  it  was  •ncamped  some 
time.  Here  it  re-enlisted  early  in  1864.  then 
went  home  on  veteran  furlough.  After  its  return 
to  the  field  it  was  employed  lookine  after  guer- 
rillas and  protecting  General  Sherman's  lines  of 
communication  till  tbe  march  to  the  sea  began. 
It  went  throueh  Georgia  with  that  army,  then  to 
Washington  for  review,  and  thence  to  Louisville, 
where  it  was  mustered  out  July  15,  1865. 

THIRD  OHIO  CAVALRY. 

POMEBOY,  W.  T. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Thira  Ohio  Cavalry. 

William  Clark. 

Answer.—  The  Third  Ohio  Cavalry  was  organ- 
ized in  September,  1861.  at  Monroeville,  Huron 
Connty.  In  February,  1862,  it  left  Camp  Denni- 
son,  and  arrived  at  Nashville  March  18,  whence  it 
was  ordered  to  join  Buell's  army.  On  the  march 
to  Pittsburer  Landing  it  was  detached  and  sent  to 
drive  the  Confederate  cavalry  from  Laurenceburg* 
and  thus  did  not  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 
The  regiment  was  stationed  at  various  points 
during  the  summer,  and  in  reconnoissances  and 
skirmishes  more  than  once  met  the  enemy  ored- 
itably.  It  took  part  in  Buell's  pursuit  of  Bragg, 
and  was  in  the  advance  in  the  attack  on  General 
Kirbv  Smith  at  Shelby ville.  A  part  of  the  regi- 
ment being  sent  under  special  orders  to  escort 
oouriers  through  to  Lexington  and  Covington, 
were  on  Oct.  20  surrounded  by  Morgan's  guer- 
rillas and  taken  prisoners.  During  all  of  this 
summer's  campaign  the  first  battalion  of 
this  .  regiment  was  separated  from  the  second 
and  third  battalions.  In  December  the  parts 
of  the  regiment  were  re-united.  It  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Stone  River  tbe  first  two  days, 
but  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  1,  left  the  field  to  es- 
cort a  wagon  train  to  Nashville.  During  the  fol- 
lowing six  months  the  regiment  was  stationed  at 
Mnrfreesboro,  where  it  made  several  raids  and 
scouting  expeditions  and  took  part  in  a  number 
of  sharp  skirmishes.  It  was  at  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga.  In  January  the  reeiment  re- 
enlisted.  On  its  return  from  f urloueh  it  was 
again  sent  to  the  front,  and  took  part  during  the 
year  in  the  engagements  at  Etowah,  Eenesaw 
Mountain,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Decatur.  Jones- 
boro,  Atlanta,  Franklin,  and  Nashville.  It  took 
part  in  the  Wilson  raid  through  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  and  in  the  chase  after  Jeff.  Davis,  part 
of  the  regiment  in  this  pursuit  going  through  to 
the  gulf.    In  tbe  fight  at  Selma,  Ala.  the  regi- 
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merit  lost  heavily  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pris- 
oners. It  then  went  to  Macon,  Ga.,  where  it 
turned  over  its  horses  and  arms  and  started 
homeward.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Nashville, 
and  Aug.  14,  1865.  was  paid  oil  and  discharged 
at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio. 

THIRTEENTH  MICHIGAN  INFANTRY. 

SchuyLer,  Neb. 
Give  a  history  of  the  Thirteenth  Michigan  Infantry. 

E.  T.  Do  KAN. 

Answer.'- The  Thirteenth  Michigan  was  organ- 
ized at  Kalamazoo,  and  left  for  the  scene  of 
action  Feb.  12,  1862.  It  reacned  the  battle-neld 
of  Shiloh  at  near  the  close  of  the  second  day's 
fight.  It  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  which  was  its  first 
serious  engagement,  and  in  which  it  lost  95  out 
of  224  men  engaged.  In  the  following  summer 
this  regiment  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Chat- 
tanooga, and  was  one  of  the  first  regiments  to 
enter  tbe  city  when  it  surrendered.  At  Chick- 
am  auga,  of  217  soldiers  of  the  Thirteenth  in 
battle,  107  were  killed  or  wounded.  Nov.  5, 
1863,  this  regiment  was  organized  as  part  of  a 
brigade  of  engineers.  It  was  in  the  fights  of 
Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain.  Jan. 
17,  1864.  the  regiment  re- enlisted.  During  the 
summer  of  1864  it  was  stationed  on  Lookout 
Mountain,  constructing  military  hospitals.  Sept. 
25,  it  was  relieved  from  duty  as  engineers  and 
sent  in  pursuit  of  Forrest.  Nov.  7,  it  joined  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  army  and  went  with  him  on  the 
march  to  the  sea.  April  30,  it  started  north  from 
Cape  Fear  River,  was  at  the  grand  review  in 
Washington.  In  June,  was  sent  to  Louisville 
where  it  was  mustered  out  July  25,  1865. 

ESIAS  TEGNER. 

Wastepo,  Minn. 
Give  brief  biography  of  the  Swedish  poet  Tegner. 
What  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  English? 

Morris. 

.Anstcer.— Esias  Tegner  was  born  at  Kirkerud, 
Sweden,  Nov.  13,  1782.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  and  received  a  liberal  education  at  the 
University  of  Lund,  where  he  graduated  in  1802. 
He  became  soon  after  teacher  of  aesthetics  and  li- 
brarian of  the  university,  and  in  1812  became 
professor  of  Greek.  In  1818  he  was  elected  to 
the  academy  of  sciences,  and  the  same  vear  com- 
pleted his  theological  studies  and  was  ordained. 
In  1824  he  became  Bishop  of  Wexio,  and  here 
resided  till  his  death,  Nov.  2,  1846.  He  wrote 
many  poems,  the  best  known  of  which  are  "Svea" 
(published  in  1811).  "The  Children  of  the  Lord's 
Supper"  (1820).  "Axel"  (1921).  and  "Frothiof's 
Saga"  (1825).  All  of  these  have  been  translated 
into  English.  The  best  translation  of  "The 
Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper"  is  that  by  Long- 
fellow; tbe  best  of  "Frithiof's  Saga"  that  by  Le- 
opold Hamel.  published  in  1875.  This  last- 
named  poem  has  been  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages and  frequently  set  to  music. 

SENATORS  Or  INDIANA. 

1LKMINOTOX.  Ind. 
Wh  the  appointment  of  United  Htapjs  Senators 
from  the  Btau»  of  Indiana  from  )8ftO  to  the  present 

tlmo.  HL  B.  VaNDi  HHM1TH. 

iniwer.- The  Indiana  Senators  in  1850  were 
Jesse  D.  Bright,  elected  In  1845.  and  James 
Whitcomb.  sleeted  in  1849.    Whltcomb  died  in 


1852,  and  John  Pettit  was  elected  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term.  Bright  was  re-elected  in  1851, 
and  again  in  1857.  and  was  expelled  on  the 
charge  of  disloyalty  in  February,  1862.  The 
vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Pettit  in 
1855,  was  not  filled  until  1857.  when  Graham 
N.  Fitch  was  elected,  and  he  was  succeeded  in 
1 861  by  Henry  S.  Lane.  On  the  expulsion  of 
Bright,  J.  A  Wright  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  fill  his  place,  holding  the  office  a  few 
months  until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
when  David  Turpie  was  elected  to  fill  out  the 
term,  at  the  close  of  which  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks was  chosen  as  successor.  Henry  S.  Lane 
was  succeeded  in  1867  by  Oliver  P.  Morton,  who 
was  again  elected  in  1873,  but  died  Nov.  1,  1877, 
before  the  end  of  his  second  term.  Daniel  D. 
Pratt  succeeded  Hendricks  in  1869,  and  Joseph 
E.  MacDonald  followed  Pratt  in  1875.  On  the 
death  of  Morton  in  1877,  Voorhees  was  chosen  to 
fill  out  his  term,  and  in  1879  was  elected  for  a 
full  term  and  re-elected  again  in  1885.  Benjamin 
Harrison  was  elected  to  succeed  MacDonald  in 
188L 

THE  BATTLE  OP  FORT  SANDERS. 

Waterman,  lnd. 
Give  a  full  account  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Sanders. 
Tenn.  S.  S.  Heath. 

Answer.—  This  battle  occurred  Nov.  29.  1863. 
during  the  siege  of  Knoxville.  This  city  was  in- 
vested by  General  Longstreet,  Nov.  18.  An 
irregular  fire  of  shelling  and  skirmishing  was 
kept  up  for  ten  days,  when  the  Confederate  gen- 
eral, being  reinforced,  decided  to  make  an  assault 
on  Fort  Sanders,  a  small  earthwork  mounting  six 
guns,  on  a  hill  near  the  town,  and  commanding 
the  approaches  to  it  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
The  fort  was  occupied  by  the  Twenty-ninth 
Massachusetts,  the  Seventy-ninth  New  York,  and 
two  companies  of  the  Second  New  York,  and  one 
of  the  Twentieth  Michigan.  On  its  front  and  sides 
had  been  a  thick  field  of  pine  trees,  which  had 
been  cut  down  with  the  tops  falling  in 
all  directions,  making  an  almost  impassable 
mass  of  brush  and  timber.  The  ditch  in  front  of 
the  fort  was  ten  feet  deep  and  the  parapet  nearly 
twenty  feet  high.  The  assault  was  made  near 
daylight  on  the  29th,  by  the  Confederate  brigade* 
of  Generals  Bryan  and  Humphrey,  and  a  detach- 
ment from  General  Wolford's  command.  The 
enemy  advanced  in  three  lines  and  made  the  at- 
tack fiercely,  but  in  all  attempts  to  scale  the 
sides  of  the  fort  they  failed,  and  were  finally 
forced  to  give  up  the  attempt  and  retire  with  a 
loss  of  about  800  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers. Tbe  loss  on  the  Federal  side  was  estimated 
at  less  than  100. 

THKOSOPIIY. 

Meriden.  Minn. 

Tell  us  something  about  theonophy.  Is  it  a  reliirloa 
or  a  plulosou liy  ?  K.  M  Chksteut ieu>. 

A nswer.— Theosophy  is  really  but  another 
name  for  mystloism.  It  is  not  a  philosophy,  for 
it  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  philosophical 
methods:  it  might  be  called  a  religion,  though  It 
has  never  had  a  following  large  enough  to  make  a 
very  strone  Impression  on  the  world's  religious 
history.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek  word, 
theosophla— divine  wisdom,  and  the  object  of 
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theosophical  study  is  professedly  to  understand 
the  nature  of  divine  things.  It  dirfers,  however, 
from  both  philosophy  and  theology,  even  when 
these  have  the  same  object  of  investigation.  For 
In  seeking  to  learn  the  divine  nature  and  attri- 
butes, philosophy  employs  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  natural  reasoning:  theology  uses  these, 
addine  to  them  certain  principles  derived  from 
revelation.  Theosophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  professes  to  exclude  all  reason- 
ing processes  as  imperfect,  and  to  derive 
its  Knowledge  from  direct  communication 
with  Ood  himself.  It  does  not,  therefore,  accept 
the  truths  of  recorded  revelation  as  immutable, 
but  as  subject  to  modification  by  later  direct  and 
personal  revelations.  The  theosophical  idea  has 
had  followers  from  the  earliest  times.  Since  the 
Christian  era  we  may  class  among  theosophists 
such  sects  as  Neo-platonists,  the  Hesychasts  of 
the  Greek  Church,  the  Mystics  of  mediaeval  times, 
and,  in  later  times,  the  disciples  of  Paracelsus, 
Thalhauser,  Bohme,  Swedenborg,  and  others. 
Recently  a  small  sect  has  arisen,  which  has 
taken  the  name  of  Theosophists.  Its  leader  was 
an  English  gentleman,  who  had  become  fasci- 
nated with  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism.  Taking 
a  few  of  his  followers  to  India,  they  have  been 
prosecuting  their  studies  there,  certain  individ- 
uals attracting  considerable  attention  bv  a  claim 
to  miraculous  powers.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  revelations  they  have  claimed  to  receive 
have  been,  thus  far,  withont  element  of  benefit 
to  the  human  race. 

NINTH  INDIANA  BATTBBT. 

MrLMTNX  111. 

Gdve  a  history  of  the  Ninth  Indiana  Battery, 

J.  N.  T. 

Answer.—  The  Ninth  Battery  was  mustered 
into  service  Dec.  20,  1861,  at  Indianapolis,  with 
Noah  S.  Thompson,  captain.  It  went  to  Cairo 
in  March,  and  was  sent  on  to  join  General  Lew 
Wallace's  division.  It  was  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
where  it  fired  from  its  six  guns  1,152  rounds, 
had  five  horses  killed  and  six  men  killed  and 
wounded.  It  was  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Corinth, 
then  was  stationed  at  Bolivar  and  other  points 
until  sent  to  Columbus,  in  January,  1863.  In 
April  it  was  sent  to  Cape  Girardeau,  then  threat- 
ened by  Marmaduke,  but  almost  immediately  re- 
turned to  Columbus.  It  went  with  Smith's  ex- 
pedition in  pursuit  of  Forrest  in  December.  In 
January  was  sent  to  Ticksburg  and  took  part  in 
the  Meridian  expedition.  Thirty  soldiers  of  the 
battery  re-enlisted  in  February.  It  was  with 
General  Smith's  Red  River  expedition,  and  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  Fort  de  Russey.  Was 
with  Mower's  expedition  to  Henderson  Hill. 
Was  stationed  at  Shreveport  and  other  points 
and  took  part  in  various  minor  engagements 
until  sent  back  to  Ticksburg  in  May.  Was  at 
the  fight  at  Tupelo,  Miss.  It  was  sent  to  Mis- 
souri in  September,  and  took  part  in  the  move- 
ments of  General  Smith  against  Price.  Returned  to 
8t.  Louis,  then  to  Tennessee,  and  was  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Nashvflle.  On  the  way  home  for  the 
muster  out  of  the  non-veterans  the  steamer  on 
which  the  soldiers  were  embarked— the  Eclipse- 
was  burned,  and  of  the  Ninth    Battery  sixty- 


eight  men  and  two  officers  were  either  killed  or 
seriously  injured.  The  remaining  men  of  the 
battery  were  preparing  for  a  reorganization  when 
news  came  of  the  fall  of  Richmond.  Further  re- 
cruiting was  given  up,  and  the  battery  was 
mustered  out  July  26.  1 865. 


THE  BASQUES. 

Chicago. 

Who  and  what  are  the  Basques,  and  where  do  they 
live?  N.  T.  Merwin. 

Answer. — The  Basques  are  a  peculiar  race  who 
from  the  earliest  times  have  inhabited  both 
slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  Mountains.  They  have  a 
population  of  about  800,000,  somewhat  less 
than  a  fourth  of  this  number  living  on  the  French 
side  of  the  mountains  and  the  others  on  the 
Spanish  side.  But  though  their  country  has 
been,  through  the  ages,  nominally  under  the  con- 
trol of  more  than  one  foreign  power,  no  domina- 
tion of  Carthagenian,  Roman,  Gothic,  Saracen, 
French  or  Spanish  ruler,  has  ever  really  conquered 
this  fearless  people  or  ohanged  in  any  way  their 
peculiar  characteristics.  They  are  a  robust  and 
active  race,  of  darker  complexion  than  the  Span- 
iards. Their  women  are  beautiful  and  skilled  in 
all  outdoor  work.  They  are  a  simple  race,  but 
proud,  impetuous,  light-hearted  and  hospitable. 
Their  agricultural  methods  are  rude,  but  they  are 
so  industrious  that  want  is  hardly  known  among 
them.  They  have  few  cities  or  villages, 
but  their  small  dwellings  are  scattered  over 
all  the  heights  of  the  Pyrenees.  Politically  they 
are  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  chooses 
annually  an  alcalde,  who  is  both  a  civil  and  a 
military  officer,  and  a  member  of  the  supreme 
junta,  which  meets  every  year  for  deliberation 
on  matters  of  general  interest.  Their  rights  are 
protected  by  written  constitutions  granted  by 
ancient  Spanish  kings.  The  early  history  of  this 
remarkable  people  is  unknown ;  they  are  supposed 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Snain  before  the  country  was  invaded  by  tho 
Celts.  They  were  known  to  the  Romans  as  tho 
CantabrL  Their  language,  which  is  preserved 
among  them  in  its  pristine  purity,  is  altogether 
different  from  the  other  languages  of  Europe. 

WEBSTEB'S  BEPLY  TO  HAYNE. 

Nobthwood,  Iowa. 
Give  an  account  of  Webster's  great  speech  in  reply 
to  Hayne.  A.  Hanson. 

Answer.—  In  December,  1829,  Mr.  Foote,  of 
Connecticut,  introduced  a  harmless  resolution  of 
inquiry  respecting  the  sales  and  surveys  of  tho 
Western  lands.  In  the  long  debate  which  fol- 
lowed, General  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  on  Jan. 
19.  1830,  made  an  elaborate  attack  on  the  New 
England  States.  Ho  accused  them  of  a  desire  to 
cheok  the  growth  of  the  West  in  the  interest  of 
tho  protective  policy,  and  argued  that  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  West  and  South  should  lead 
them  to  make  common  cause  against  the  tariff. 
Mr.  Webster  replied  to  this  assertion  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  This  first  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  on 
Foote's  resolution  has  been  so  obscnred  by  tho 
greatness  of  the  second  that  it  is  seldom  men- 
tioned; but  it  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective critical  retorts  ever  made  on 
the    floor  of    the  Senate.      Mr.    Hayne  was 
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so  inflamed  and  mortified  by  it  that  on 
the  following:  day  he  insisted  upon  Mr.  Web- 
ster's presence,  and  for  a  second  time  spoke 
at  length,  making  a  bitter  attacK  noon  New  Ens- 
land,  upon  Mr.  Webster  personally,  and  upon  the 
character  and  patriotism  of  Massachusetts.  He 
then  made  a  full  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
nullification.  The  debate  had  now  drifted  far 
from  the  original  resolution.  On  the  following 
day  Webster  rose  and  answered  his  antagonist  in 
the  second  speech  on  Foote's  resolution,  which  is 
now  popularly  known  as  the  "Reply  to  Hayne." 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Bell  remarked  to  Mr.  Webster 
on  this  morning :  "It  is  a  critical  moment,  and 
it  is  time,  it  is  high  time  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  know  what  this  Constitution  is." 
"Then,"  answered  Mr.  Webster,  "by  the  blessing 
of  heaven  they  shall  learn,  this  day,  before  the 
sun  goes  down,  what  I  understand  it  to 
be."  In  his  speech  he  set  forth  the  National 
conception  of  the  Union.  Indeed,  he  argued 
that  the  Constitution  from  the  outset  was  meant 
to  be  a  National  instrument  and  not  a  compact 
between  States,  an  assertion  not  historically  cor- 
•rect.  But  the  great  significance  of  the  speech 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  set  forth  so  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  Union  that  had  developed  under 
the  Constitution.  This  permanent  destiny  of 
the  Union  had  come  to  be  the  popular  concep- 
tion, though  but  vaguely  understood;  he  gave 
this  conception  life  and  character.  "He  said,  as 
he  alone  could  say,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  a  nation,  they  are  the  masters  of  an 
empire,  their  Union  is  indivisible,  and  the  words 
which  then  rang  out  in  the  Senate  Chamber  have 
come  down  through  long  years  of  political  con- 
flict and  of  civil  war,  until  at  last  they  are  part  of 
the  political  creed  of  every  one  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen." 

QASOLINK. 

Wavbbly,  Mo. 
What  Is  gasoline,  and  how  is  it  made? 

A.  J.  Evans. 

Answer.—  Gasoline  is  technically  known  as 
aix-gas.  It  is  simply  air  deprived  of  its  oarbonio 
.acid,  and  then  impregnated  with  the  vapors  of 
very  volatile  fluid  hydro-carbons.  It  was  first 
made  by  passing  air  over  benzol  made  from  coal- 
tar.  Several  machines  for  its  manufacture  were 
patented  between  the  years  1836  and  1858.  The 
«oet  of  benzol  was  then  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  making  this  gas  for  Illuminating  purposes.  It 
was  made  in  small  quantities  and  sold  at  about 
$1.50  per  gallon.  But  the  Introduction  of  petro- 
leum gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  manufacture  by 
rendering  it  possible  to  make  air-gas  at  '25  cents 
i>er  gallon.  AH  machines  for  making  this  gas 
roost  include  a  "generator,"  a  large  vessel  more 
or  less  complicated  in  construction,  in  which  a 
quantity  of  liquid  petroleum  or  napththa  is 
exposed  In  shallow  trays  for  evaporation, 
A  current  of  air  Is  Introduced  whloh  mingles 
with  the  distilled  vapor  and  forms  air-gas.  This 
la  a  dangerous  substance,  as  It  bursts  into  flame 
with  a  sharp  explosion  upon  oontaet  with  heat 
If  the  generator,  however.  Is  nlaoed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  point  whero  the  gasoline  Is  to  be 
lived,    conveying     It     thither     in  air-tight 


pipes,  this  danger  is  removed.  This  gas  is 
now  extensively  manufactured  on  a  small 
scale,  for  the  lighting  of  large  buildings  in  small 
towns  or  rural  districts,  hotels,  factories,  etc.  In 
the  ordinary  gasoline  stove  napht  ha  is  used,  being 
placed  in  a  vessel  elevated  above  the  stove,  and 
the  vapor  for  burning  is  conveyed  downward  into 
the  stove.  These  are  very  dangerous  contriv- 
ances unless  used  with  great  care,  as  the  naphtha 
vapor,  if  allowed  to  escape,  forms  with  the -sur- 
rounding atmosphere  a  compound  exceedingly 
inflammable  and  explosive. 

CHICORY. 

Abnoi/d,  Neb. 

Give  some  account  of  chicory,  where  it  grows  and 
what  its  uses  are.  s.  E.  Keene. 

Answer.—  The  chicory  is  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  same  family  as  the  dandelion.  It  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  being  found  wild  in  most  continental 
countries,  and  in  England  in  great  profusion.  It 
has  become  naturalized  in  this  country,  and  in 
old  settled  districts  of  the  East  is  often  found 
growing  wild  along  the  roads.  It  naturally 
grows  from  one  to  three  feet  hieh.  but  when  cul- 
tivated it  grows  much  higher.  The  root  is  fleshy 
and  milky,  brownish  yellow  without  and  white 
within.  The  stem  is  branching,  the  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  the  dandelion,  the  large  flowers 
grow  in  pairs,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  blue  color, 
though  a  rare  variety  has  a  pinkish  white  blossom. 
The  blanched  leaves  of  this  plant  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  salad,  but  it  is  principally  gathered 
»ud  raised  for  the  roots,  which  are  employed  as 
a  substitute  for  coffee,  or  in  the  adulteration  of 
this  article.  To  prepare  it  for  this  purpose  the 
roots  are  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  which 
resembles  in  oolor  ground  coffee,  though  it  has 
none  of  the  flavor  nor  essential  properties 
of  coffee.  The  beverage  is  not  unpleasant,  and 
its  cheapness  recommends  it  to  the  poor.  Large 
crops  of  it  are  raised  in  England  for  the  purpose 
of  adulterating  coffee,  the  sale  of  the  mixed  arti- 
cle being  legalized  under  the  proviso  that  it 
shall  always  be  labeled  as  containing  chicory. 
It  is  used  extensively  in  this  country,  also,  with- 
out legal  sanction,  and  is  itself  adulterated,  in 
spite  of  its  oheapness,  with  acorns,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, beans,  peas,  turnips,  horse-chestnuts,  oak 
bark  powder,  logwood,  mahogany  dust,  exhausted 
tar.  and  even  dried  livers  of  horses  and  bullocks. 

SIXTY-FOURTH  OHIO  INFANTRY. 

Holt  on,  Kan. 
Would  like  a  history  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Ohio  In- 
fantry :  also  list  of  Its  officers.  Babxon  Rolf . 

Answer.—  The  Sixty-fourth  Ohio  was  organ- 
ized at  Manstield.  Ohio,  Nov.  9.  1861.  In  De- 
cember it  was  seut  to  Louisville.  It  was  sent 
with  General  Garfield's  brigade  to  re-enforce  the 
troops  on  the  field  of  Shiloh,  but  the.  battle  was 
nearly  over  when  it  arrived,  and  only  one  com- 
pany succeeded  in  getting  into  action.  At  Porry- 
vllle,  also,  it  was  held  in  reserve.  At  Stone  Klver 
it  was  actively  engaged,  and  of  300  who  were  in 
the  tight,  seventv-five  were  killed  and  wounded. 
It  wan  In  oarap  at  Murfreesboro  until  June, 
when  It  moved  southward  with  Genoral  ROM- 
orann'  army.  At  Ohlckamauga  it  lost  over  one 
hundred  men.  It  was  then  sent  to  aid  in  raining 
the  siege  of  Knoxvllle;  then  returned  to  Chatta- 
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noopa,  where  It  re-enlisted  in  January.  Its  later 
battles  were  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Kesaca,  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  the  Atlanta  campaign,  Jonesboro, 
Lovejoy  Station,  and  also  Franklin  and  Nash- 
ville. It  was  in  camp  at  Huntsville  for  several 
months ;  then  was  taken  to  New  Orleans,  It  was 
In  the  latter  city  three  months,  till  September, 
and  was  then  sent  on  to  Victoria,  Texas,  ?nd, 
Dec  3,  was  mustered  out  and  sent  home  for  final 
discharge. 

THE  GANGES  BIVEB. 

Valparaiso.  Ind. 
Tell  something  about  the  Ganges  River,  its  physical 
features,  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  and  the 
people  living  on  its  banks.  G.  B.  D. 

Answer,— The  Ganges  is  the  largest  river  of 
British  India.  It  rises  in  the  Himalaya  Mount- 
ains and  flows  south  and  east  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  It  is  nearly  1,600  miles  long.  It  has  its 
source  in  the  River  Bhagirathi,  which  has  its 
spring  in  a  Himalayan  glacier  near  latitude  30 
deg.  54  min  north,  longitude  79  deg.  7  min.  east, 
at  an  elevation  of  13,800  feet  above  the  ses. 
This  stream  rushes  downward,  a  fierce  mount- 
ain torrent,  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  during 
which  Its  fall  Is  over  3,500  feet.  Here  is  found 
the  first  work  of  man  on  its  banks,  the  sacred 
Hindoo  temple  of  Gangootri  When  the  Bhagi- 
rathi is  joined  by  the  Aluknunda,  120  miles  from 
its  source,  the  united  waters  taKe  the  name  of 
the  Ganges.  From  the  temple  of  Gangootri  to 
Hurdwar  this  stream  descends  9.276  feet  in  157 
miles,  or  nearly  sixty  feet  to  a  mile.  At  Hurd- 
war begins  the  great  plain  of  India.  The  river 
now  flows  to  the  southeast  488  miles  to  the  city 
of  Allahabad,  with  a  fall  of  twenty -two  inches  to 
the  mile.  From  Allahabad  it  pursues  a  winding 
course  eastward  563  miles,  with  a  fall  of  five 
Inches  to  the  mile,  to  the  head  of  the  delta.  Dur- 
ing lis  course  the  Ganges  is  joined  by  a  number 
of  important  streams,  The  head  of  the  Ganges 
delta  is  216  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Here  one  large  arm  is  thrown  off, 
flowing  southward.  Further  on,  two  more 
branches  are  thrown  off,  all  on  the  west  side  of 
the  main  stream,  and  these  three  offshoots  unite 
about  100  miles  from  the  sea,  to  form  the 
Hoogly,  the  river  on  which  the  great  city  of  Cal- 
cutta is  situated.  The  main  stream,  still  called 
the  Ganges,  continues  to  flow  to  the  southeast, 
sending  out  other  delta  branches  until,  after 
partly  mingling  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Brahmapootra,  it  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. The  width  and  depth  of  this  river  vary 
greatly  in  different  seasons,  being  very  low  in 
the  dry  and  very  high  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
course  and  current  of  the  river  are  extremely 
subject  to  change,  new  channels  being  contin- 
ually excavated  and  old  ones  filled  up.  The  whole 
delta  is  inundated  at  the  annual  rise  of  the  river. 
The  Hoogly  is  the  only  arm  of  the  river  that 
large  ships  can  ascend,  but  between  the  head 
of  the  delta  and  Allahabad,  vessels  of 
light  draft  can  ply  nearly  the  entire 
year.  The  Ganges  is  the  main  artery 
et  the  river  system  whloh  drains  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  Of  the  twenty  affluents  which 
feed  the  river  twelve  are  said  to  be  larger  than 
the  Rhine.    Considered  as  a  whole,  the  plain  of 


the  Ganges  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile 
countries  in  the  world.  Above  Allahabad,  how- 
ever, the  river  has  but  two  important  branches 
and  a  permanent  system  of  canals  has  been  con- 
structed, having  a  length  of  3,078  miles,  and 
watering  767,000  acres  of  land.  The  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ganges  plain  is  prin- 
cipally agriculture.  The  plain  is  one  of  the  great 
wheat-growing  countries  of  the  world.  The 
Ganges  occupies  an  important  place  in  Hindoo 
religion,  ana  Hindoo  mythology  abounds  in 
legends  and  symbols  concerning  the  river  and 
the  ancient  gods.  The  river  is  still  worshiped  by 
the  people  as  the  goddess  Ganga.  Its  waters  are 
regarded  as  sacred,  and  are  conveyed  to  all  parti 
of  India  for  use  in  ceremonial  ablutions.  The 
dying  are  of  ten  carried  a  great  distance  to  the 
shores  of  the  river,  as  it  is  thought  that  a  mortal 
who  dies  in  sight  of  the  sacred  Ganges  will  be 
transported  directly  to  the  regions  of  happiness. 

PAPEB  PULP  AND  JTS  USES. 

Logan,  Kas. 

How  is  paper  pulp  made?  Of  what  is  it  made,  and 
to  what  uses  is  it  applied  ?  Paptbus. 

Answer.—  Paper  pulp  can  be  made  from  any 
substance  containing  vegetable  fiber.  The  prin- 
cipal materials  used  are  cotton  and  linen  rags, 
waste  paper,  straw,  esparto  grass,  wood,  cane, 
jute,  and  maniila.  But  besides  these,  scores  of 
other  substances  in  the  vegetable  world  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  modern 
science  is  the  manufacture  of  a  very  fine  quality 
of  pulp  from  the  thick  leaf-stalk  of  the  giant 
cactus,  which  grows  in  forests  on  the  arid 
plateaus  of  Arizona  and  Southern  California,  and 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  wholly  without 
value  for  any  use  of  man.  Rags  are  made  into 
pulp  by  first  washing,  then  boiling  for  about  ten 
hours  in  an  alkaline  solution.  They  are  then  put 
into  the  hollander  engine,  which  is  an  oblong  vat 
having  in  the  middle  a  cylinder  with  blunt 
knives  all  around  its  surface  and  be- 
neath it  a  block  covered  also  with  blunt 
knives.  This  cylinder  makes  about  150  revolu- 
tions a  minute.  Water  runs  into  the  vat  at  one 
side,  and  flows  out  at  the  other  side  with 
equal  rapidity.  Meanwhile  the  rags  are  car- 
ried by  the  flowing  water  around  the  cylinder 
which  is  placed  near  enough  to  the  block  to 
separate  their  fibers  considerably  in  the  move- 
ment. This  process  lasts  about  four  hours,  and 
the  rags  are  then  drained  and  put  for  three  hours 
In  the  bleaching  vat,  which  contains  a  strong  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  lime,  or  other  bleaching  ma- 
terial, and  has  also  a  central  revolving  cylinder, 
upon  a  bloclc  with  knives,  so  that  the  material  is 
cut  still  finer  in  this  vat  also  It  is  then  put 
into  the  beater,  another  vat  of  like  construction, 
in  which  the  revolving  cylinder  is  placed  so 
near  to  the  block  that  it  beats  upon  it  in  its  revo- 
lution, and  thus  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
hours  reduces  the  substance  to  a  fine  pulp, 
Waste  paper  is  put  into  boilers,  through  which  a 
hot  solution  of  soda  passes  continually,  to  re- 
move printer's  ink,  It  is  then  put  through  the 
washing,  bleaching,  and  beating  engines,  just  as 
raps  are,  these  processes,  however,  in  the  case  of 
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paper,  occupying  much  less  time.  Straw, 
esparto,  and  other  grasses  are  chopped  fine  with 
cutters,  and  then  boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  to  dissolve  the  gummy  matter  ou 
them.  After  this  the  substance  is  reduced  to 
pulp  in  engines  in  much  the  same  way  as 
with  rags.  Wood  pulp  is  made  by  first  re- 
ducing the  wood  to  chips,  then  Doiliug  iu 
a  very  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda  under  tre- 
mendous pressure.  It  is  then  washed  and 
bleached  as  the  other  substances,  and  in  the 
beating  engine  is  usually  mixed  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  rag  pulp,  as  paper  made  of  pure 
wood  pulp  lacks  cohesiyeness.  Cane  pulp  is 
made  by  what  is  called  the  Lyman  process, 
which  consists  in  putting  the  stripped  cane  in 
cylindrical  boilers,  and  then  introducing  steam 
till  the  pressure  of  180  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  is  obtained.  The  cover  of  the  cylinder  is 
then  removed  and  the  escaping  steam  hurls  the 
cane  with  such  tremendous  force  against  a  sur- 
face placed  thirty  feet  away  as  to  reduce  it  to  a 
mass  of  brown  pulp.  In  this  form  it  is  used  to 
make  roofing  and  wrapping  paper,  and  it  is  also 
sometimes  bleached  and  beaten  and  made  into 
white  paper.  Manilla  and  jute  are  boiled  in  rotary 
boilers,  with  milk  of  lime,  if  plain  brown  paper 
is  to  be  made;  with  oaustio  soda  if  a  white  quality 
is  wanted.  Besides  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
pulp  from  any  material  is  devoted  to  a  large  va- 
riety of  uses,  such  as  making  paste  board,  papier 
mache,  boxes,  boards,  sheathing  for  vessels,  boats, 
furniture,  filling  for  car  wheels,  tubs,  buckets, 
and  other  household  articles.  A  manufactory  in 
the  East  makes  doors  and  door  frames  of  paper 
pulp,  also  cupboards  and  window  frames  and 
sashes,  all  complete  and  ready  to  be  put  in  their 
place  in  houses.  A  steamboat  has  been  made, 
for  experiment,  entirely  from  paper  pulp.  In 
fact,  the  possible  uses  of  this  substance  are  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

HAMLET.  PEINCE  OF  DENMARK. 

Little  Yokk.  111. 
Give  the  history  on  wnich  the  play  of  Haralet  is 
founded.  B.  Caldwell. 

Answer.— The  name  of  Hamlet,  or  Amleth, 
Prirce  of  Jutland,  occurs  in  the  histories  written 
in  medieval  times,  though  writers  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  period  when  he  lived.  Saxo-Qram- 
maticus,  a  Danish  historian  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, gives  a  very  complete  account  ot  this  person- 
age. According  to  him  Amleth  lived  about  200 
B.  C.  He  was  the  sou  ot  Horvendil.  hereditary 
prince  of  Jutland,  and  Gerutha.  daughter  of  toe 
King  of  Denmark.  Horvendil  was  murdered  by 
his  brother  Fengo,  who  soon  after  married  Qe- 
rutba.  Priuco  Amleth  then  feigned  madness  In 
order  to  nave  bis  own  life.  Sazo  relates  a  num- 
ber of  incidents  about  the  Prince.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  be  visited  bU  mother,  suspecting  t  hat 
he  was  watohed,  he  began  to  crow  like  a  cock  and 
dance  Idiotically  about  the  room,  till  he  discov- 
ered one  of  Fungo'a  courtiers  hidden  in  a  heap  of 
Straw.  He  Immediately  stabbed  :ho  spy.  and 
then  so  terrlned  his  mother  by  bis  reproaohee 
that  she  promised  to  aid  him  In  hla  plan  ot  re- 
vengo  upon  hla  father's  murderer,  and— accord- 
ing to  this  chronicler — actually  did  so.  Scandi- 


navian traditions  confirm  the  existence  of  a 
prince  of  this  name.  A  field  is  still 
pointed  out  in  Jutland  with  a  tomb  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Amleth.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Elsinore  the  place  is  shown  where  the 
father  of  Amleth  was  assassinated.  Saxo  does 
not  mention  the  manner  of  the  Prince's  death, 
but  a  French  writer,  who,  about  two  centuries 
later,  translated  and  republished  Saxo's  history, 
says  that  Amleth  was  murdered  at  a  banquet. 
This  French  version,  translated  into  English  un- 
der the  title  of  "History  of  Hamblet,"  which 
was  known  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
must  have  fallen  under  the  eye  of  Shakespeare, 
as  it  was  unquestionably  the  source  of  his 
tragedy  of  "Hamlet.  Prince  of  Denmark."  Some 
modern  historians  think  that  the  story  of  Amleth 
is  wholly  fabulous,  but  Max  Mueller, who  is  a  very 
careful  historical  critic,  thinks  that  such  a  char- 
acter really  existed.  But  the  one  interest  of  his 
history  is  found  in  its  connection  with  Shakes- 
speare's  immortal  play. 

FOUBTEENTH  ILLINOIS  CAVALRY. 

Main  City,  Mo. 

Give  the  history  of  the  Fourteenth  Illinois  Cavalrv, 
and  also  a  sketch  ot  the  Ufe  of  Ooionel  Horace 
Capron.  azob  Henby. 

Answer.—  Recruiting  for  this  regiment  was  be- 
gun in  1862,  but  the  organization  was  not  com- 
plete until  Jan.  7,  1863,  Its  equipment  was  not 
completed  until  March  23,  wben  it  was  imme- 
diately ordered  to  Kentucky.  It  was  stationed 
at  Glasgow  and  Celina,  and  was  engaged  in  scout- 
ing through  the  country.  When  Morgan  made 
his  famous  raid  across  the  Ohio  River  the  Four- 
teenth, under  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Jenkins,  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  and  capture 
of  the  bold  raiders.  In  August  it  went  on  to 
Euoxville,  where  it  captured  the  rear  guard 
of  the  enemy  and  a  large  amount  of 
stores.  It  was  engaged  during  tne  follow- 
ing three  months  in  skirmishing  and 
guarding  railroads  and  in  harassing  the 
Confederate  army  engaged  in  besieging  Enox- 
ville.  After  the  siege  was  raised  the  regiment 
was  engaged  in  pursuiug  and  skirmishing 
with  Longstreet's  army.  Jan.  31,  1864,  the 
Fourteenth  started  on  an  expedition  into  North 
Carolina  to  punish  a  uoted  band  of  robbers 
known  as  "Thomas'  Legion,"  composed  of  100 
whites  and  200  Cherokee  Indians.  Feb.  2  the 
regiment  came  upon  the  robbers,  attacked  and 
completely  routed  them,  killing  60  and  capturing 
56.  The  Fourteenth  lost  4  killed  and  5  wounded, 
among  tnem  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Horaoe  Cap- 
ron. son  of  the  commander  of  the  regimeut,  who 
died  three  davs  later.  On  Its  return  Into  Ten- 
nessee the  regiment  was  engaged  In  guard  and 
scouting  duty  until  June,  when  It  was  ordered  to 
Join  Oeneral  Sherman's  army.  Having  been  at* 
tachotl  to  Goneral  Stoneman's  cavalry  corps, 
July  27  It  started  with  that  commander  on  the 
famous  raid  to  Macon,  during  wbloh  ocourrod  the 
terrible  flghtof  Hlllsboro.July  31.  The  Fourteenth 
out  Its  way  through  tho  enemy's  linos  in 
thla  nsht.  but  on  Aug.  3  was  surprised  by  an 
at  Lin  k  upon  Its  cam p,  In  the  gray  dawn  of  the 
morning,  and  many  aoldlors  were  killed  and 
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captured.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  the  woods, 
and  made  their  way  singly  or  in  squads— endur- 
ing hunger  and  exposure  and  danger— slowly 
back  through  the  hostile  country  to  the  Union 
lines.  The  scattered  fragments  of  the  regiment 
at  last  united,  and  it  was  sent  back  into  Ken- 
tucky to  be  remounted,  and  then  to  loin  the  force 
holding  Forrest  in  check.  It  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville,  and  after 
the  latter  fight  Colonel  Capron  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Jenkins  resigned,  and  Major  Davidson 
was  made  commander.  The  regiment  pursued 
Bragg  into  Mississippi,  then  returned  to  Nash- 
ville. It  was  on  guard  duty  only  from  tnis  time 
until  July  31,  1865,  when  it  was  mustered  out 
of  service.  The  aggregate  of  the  marches  made 
by  the  regiment  in  force— excluding  raids  and 
inarches  by  detached  companies — was  over  10,- 
OOO  miles. 

Colonel  Horace  Capron  whs  a  native  of  New 
York  State.  He  received  a  scientific  educa- 
tion aud  was  in  charge  of  a  manufactory  in 
Maryland  for  some  years.  Subsequently  he 
turned  his  attention  to  model  farming,  in  whioh 
be  was  very  successful.  In  1854  he  removed  to 
Illinois,  where  he  devoted  himself  successfully  to 
tiie  breeding  of  Devon  cattle.  After  serving  gal- 
lantly as  commander  of  the  Fourteenth  Illinois 
Cavalry  during  the  war  he  was  made  a  brevet 
brigadier  general.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  ot  Agriculture;  in  1871  he  was 
invited  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  take 
charge  of  certain  agricultural  experiments  and 
improvements  in  Japan,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  Returning  to  this  country  he  settled  in 
Washington,  where  he  died  in  1885. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  INDIANA  INFANTRY. 

AVTXX.A,  MO. 

Give  brief  sketch  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Indiana  In- 
fantry. J.  B.  3IEMM0NS. 

Answer.—  The  Eighty-fourth  regiment  was  or- 
ganized at  Richmond,  Ind.,  Sept.  3,  1862,  with 
Nelson  Truslen,  Colonel.  It  was  first  encamped 
at  Cassville,  Ky.,  then  at  Nashville,  subseauently 
was  stationed  at  Triune.  Wartrace,  and  other 
points.  Was  engaged  in  scouting  and  skirmish- 
ing much  of  the  time.  At  Chickamauga  it  lost 
125  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  not  en- 
gaged at  Chattanooga,  but  was  in  the  battles  be- 
fore Atlanta,  also  at  Franklin  and  Nashville,  and 
afterward  took  part  in  the  pursuit  of  Hood.  It 
was  subsequently  stationed  at  various  points  till 
June  14,  1865,  when  it  was  mustered  out  and 
sent  home. 

TENTH  INDIANA  INFANTRY. 

Lafayette.  Ind. 
Would  like  to  know  the  history  of  the  Tenth  Indi- 
ana Infantry,  with  names  of  its  officers. 

L.F.STOOXHOTTSX. 

Answer.— The  Tenth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infan- 
try was  mustered  in  for  chree  months  at  Indian- 
apolis, April  25,  1861,  with  J.  J.  Reynolds  as 
©oloneL  In  May  Colonel  Reynolds  was  made  a 
brigadier  general  and  Major  Mahlou  D.  Manson 
was  made  ooloneL  June  19  the  regiment  started 
for  Parkersbnrg,  W.  Va.  It  was  at  the  battle  of 
Rich  Mountain,  and  then  went  into  oamp  at  Bev- 
erly, where  it  remained  until  it  was  sent  home  for 
muster-out  in  July.   The  men  immediately  re- 


enlisted  for  the  three  years,  and  when  the  new  or- 
ganization was  comDlete  the  regiment  was  tent 
to  Kentucky,  and  was  stationed  at  various  points 
until  the  advance  was  made  against  Zolhcoffer  in 
January,  1802.  It  did  gallant  service  on  the  bat- 
tle-field of  Mill  Springs.  It  did  not  reach  Shiloh 
until  after  the  battle  was  over,  but  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Corinth.  It  was  also  in  the  battle  of 
Perryville  and  that  of  Chickamauga,  losing  heav- 
ily in  the  latter  fight.  In  January,  1864,  part  of 
the  regiment  re-enlisted.  In  the  spring  it  joined 
Sherman's  army  and  took  part  in  the  battles  be- 
fore Atlanta.  In  September,  1864,  the  veterans 
and  reoruits  of  the  regiment  were  transferred  to 
the  Fifty-eighth  Indiana  and  the  non-vet- 
erans were  mustered  out  The  transferred 
men  went  with  the  Fifty-eighth  in  the  march 
through  Georgia,  and  were  mustered  out  July 
25,  1865,  at  Louisville,  Ky.  The  regimental  of- 
ficers in  1861  were:  M  D.  Manson,  colonel;  W. 
C.  Kise,  lieutenant  colonel;  A.  D.  Miller,  major; 
R.  C.  Kise,  adjucant:  H.  N.  Steel,  quartermaster; 
James  S.  Allen,  surgeon. 

THOMAS  CARLYDE. 

CarthaoB,  D.  T. 
Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.  F.  H.  A. 

Answer.— Thomas  Carlyle,  essayist,  historian, 
and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Ecclefechan,  Scot- 
land, in  1795.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  15,  remaining  there 
seven  years.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  author- 
ship, writing  critical  essays  and  biographies. 
About  1825  he  married  Miss  Jane  Welch,  and 
settled  on  a  farm  in  his  native  county,  spend- 
ing most  of  his  time,  however,  in  writing.  In 
1834  he  published  his  "Sartor  Resartus"  anony- 
mously, a  pretended  translation  from  a  German 
essay  on  the  "Philosophy  of  Clothes."  Under 
a  quaint  form,  this  work  concealed  much 
deep  thought  and  fine  writing,  and  soon 
attained  a  wide  popularity.  Mr.  Carlyle 
now  removed  to  Chelsea,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death.  In  1837  he  published  a  "His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution,"  in  three  vol- 
umes. This  was  much  admired.  In  1839  his 
work,  "Chartism,"  treating  of  the  sooial  condition 
of  England,  was  issued.  In  1840  Mr.  Carlyle  de- 
livered, in  London,  a  course  of  lectures  on  "He- 
roes and  Hero-worship,"  which  were  afterward 
published  in  book-form.  In  1840  five  volumes  of 
his  magazine  essays  were  issued,  under  the  title 
of  "Miscellanies."  His  "Past  and  Present"  was 
issued  in  1843;  his  "Latter- Day  Pamphlets"  in 
1850.  In  both  of  these  he  dealt  with  evils  in  so- 
cial and  political  life.  Among  the  most  important 
of  his  later  works  are  "Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters 
and  Speeches,"  "Life  of  John  Sterling," and  "Life 
of  Frederiok  the  Great."  As  a  reformer,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  stand  was  that  of  a  conservative  pessimist. 
He  was  a  constant  opponent  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement;  he  denounced  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  in  England,  and  bewailed  the  tendency 
of  nations  toward  democracy.  He  had  an  un- 
bounded admiration  for  successful  power,  and 
little  sympathy  for  the  down-trodden  aud  op- 
pressed. His  earlier  works,  however,  abounded 
in  rich  and  original  thought,  and  if  his  faul.s  as  a 
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writer  were  many,  his  merits  were  unquestion- 
ably of  a  high  order. 

"THE  CURSE  OP  SCOTLAND." 

Monmouth,  HI. 
Tell  why  the  nine  of  diamonds  was  called  'the 
curse  of  Scotland?"  S.  M.  Hamilton. 

Answer.—  There  are  several  reasons  given  for 
this.  One  story  is  that  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden,  the  "Butcher  Duke"  (Cumberland)  wrote 
his  order,  to  allow  the  prisoners  no  auarter,  on 
the  back  of  a  nine  of  diamonds,  and  that  this  card 
subsequently  received  the  name  of  "the  curse  of 
Scotland."  But  it  is  doubted  whether  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  phrase,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been 
in  use  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Another 
suggestion  is  that  it  refers  to  the  arras  of  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  who,  as  responsible  for  the 
brutal  massacre  of  Glencoe.  Feb.  13,  1692,  was 
Justly  held  in  abhorrence  by  all  the  people,  and 
who  bore  on  his  shield  a  group  of  nine  lozenges. 
More  plausible  are  suggestions  which  refer  the 
name  to  national  religious  prejudices.  In  the 
game  of  Pope  Joan  the  nine  of  diamonds  is 
called  the  pope,  and  the  Pope,  to  the  Scottish 
reformers,  stood  for  Antichrist,  or  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  powers  of  evil.  Also,  in  the  game  of 
comette,  introduced  by  Queen  Marv,  the  especial 
winning  card  is  the  nine  of  diamonds,  and  this 
game  was  called  "the  curse  of  Scotland,"  because 
thousands  of  pounds  were  lost  by  it,  and  whole 
families  brought  to  poverty. 

THE  SCHWENKFELDEBS. 

Ohio.  Kan. 

Give  history  of  the  Schwenfefelders,  who  were  ex- 
pelled from  Prussia  by  Lutheran  intolerance  in 
1734.  Have  tneir  descendants  any  churches  in  Penn- 
sylvania at  tlie  present  time?        John  N.  Cobgan. 

Answer.—  Kaspar  Von  Schweukfeld,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  known  as  Schwenkfelders, 
was  born  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia  in 
1490.  He  was  a  nobleman  of  ancient  lineage, 
and  became  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. He  adopted  certain  views,  however, 
concerning  the  deification  of  the  bodv  of  Christ, 
and  the  admission  of  only  holy  persons  to  the 
ohurch.  which  brought  on  him  the  censure  of 
Luther  and  other  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  He 
was  expelled  from  Silesia,  and,  driven  from  town 
to  town,  persecuted  by  both  Protestants  and 
Romanists.  His  moral  oharaoter  was  never  as- 
sailed, however,  by  bis  most  bitter  enemies.  He 
left  numerous  writings,  which  later  came  to  be 
regarded  as  valuable  sources  of  history.  His 
followers  organized  a  small  sect,  which  lived 
mostly  in  Silesia.  In  1734  nearly  all  of  them 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  settled 
principally  in  Montgomery,  Berks,  Bucks,  and 
Lehigh  Counties.  They  now  number  about  one 
thousand  members  there,  and  have  a  number  of 
schools  and  churches. 

NINETY-FIRST  OHIO  INFANTRY. 

Bayou   hitto.  Miss. 
Oivs  s  sketch  of  the  Nlnety-Flr»t  Ohio  Intuntry. 

W.  J.  Van  Zanot. 
Answer.—  Thin  reurlrnent  was  rained  in  Southern 
Ohio  In  July,  180:2,  and  In  August  was  sent 
forward  to  Irontou,  Ohio,  to  repel  a  tbroatonod 
raid  down  t ho  Big  Sundy  Hirer.  In  8eptemb«r 
It  was  ordered  to  Point  Pleanant,  Va.  It  had  Its 
winter  Quartern  at  Fayettoville.    In  the  following 


summer  the  regiment  was  sent  back  to  Ohio  at 
the  time  of  the  Morgan  raid,  but  did  not  arrive 
there  until  after  the  invader  had  been  defeated 
at  Bufflngton's  Island.  It  then  returned  to 
Fayetteville.  from  which  point  it  made  several 
reconnoissances,  and  here  also  passed  its  second 
winter.  In  May  following,  it  took  part  in  an 
important  raid  into  North  Carolina,  for  the 
destruction  of  New  River  Bridge  and  of  the  rail- 
road in  that  vicinity.  A  number  of  prisoners  and 
stores  were  captured.  In  Juue  the  regiment  went 
up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  with  General  Hunter's 
army.  In  this  campaign  it  endured  much  hard 
marching,  and  was  in  engagements  at  Lynch- 
burg, Winchester,  Opequan,  Fisher  s  Hill,  and 
Cedar  Creek.  The  winter  of  1864-65  was  passed 
at  Martinsburg.  The  regiment  took  no  more 
part  in  actual  fighting,  and  in  June  returned  to 
(Jamp  Dennison,  where  it  was  paid  off  and  dis- 
charged June  30. 

THE  BRITISH  MINISTRY. 
m  Manistee.  Mich. 

Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land to  resign  when  he  loses  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons?  What  are  the  Premier's  duties,  and 
whence  does  he  derive  his  authority?  Who  appoints 
the  other  officers  of  the  English  <  abinet,  and  why 
must  they  resign  with  the  Premier?  F.  W.  B.» 

Answer.  —Formerly  in  the  British  Government 
the  King  chose  a  certain  number  of  advisers  with 
whom  he  conferred  on  all  matters  of  State. 
This  constituted  the  privy  council.  Its  number 
was  at  first  twelve,  but  this  gradually  increased 
until  it  became  inconveniently  large,  and  Charles 
II.  cut  the  number  down  to  thirty.  But  the  Cab- 
inet, as  now  known,  dates  from  the  year  1693,  in 
the  reign  of  William.  This  sovereign  discovered 
and  adopted  two  important  principles  in  his  gov- 
ernment, first,  that  the  ministry  should  be  made 
up  of  statesmen  holding  the  same  political  views: 
and  secondly,  that  it  must  command  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  in  the  Legislature.  The  working 
of  these  principles  was  attended  with  much  hin- 
drance and  difficulty  at  first,  but  has  now  ar- 
rived at  a  degree  of  exceptional  perfection.  The 
necessity  for  the  resignation  of  the  Premier  and 
the  Cabinet,  therefore,  is  fouuded  on  preoedent, 
and  this  preoedent  has  for  its  foundation  the  im- 
portant constitutional  principle,  which  de- 
mands harmony  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  government.  The 
Cabinet  of  Great  Britain  stands  between  the  sov- 
ereign and  parliament— it  m  directly  responsible 
to  the  former  for  Its  management  of  executive 
business,  and  also  responsible  to  parliament  for 
its  executive  conduot  and  its  legislative  meas- 
ures. All  important  measures  which  engage  the 
attention  of  the  government,  and  all  plans  of  ac- 
t  ion,  must  be  proposed  and  considered  by  the 
Cabinet  In  its  action  it  must  be  unitedt  for 
when  differences  arise  between  Its  members  the 
Cabinet  is  thereby  dissolved;  and  its  measures 
must  meet  the  approval  and  adoption  of  parlpi- 
ment,  otborwlso  the  Cabinet  must  give  way  to 
thoso  who  can  BPcnre  the  Bupport  of  the  popular 
representatives  When  a  Cabinet  is  to  be  formed, 
'  li  sovoreltfu  entrusts  it*  formation  to  a  leadimr 
statesmen.  He  selects  a  oerUlu  number  of  prom- 
inent members  of  both  housos  who  hold  his  po- 
litloal  views.     He  usually  places  himself  at  i  ho 
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head  of  the  Cabinet  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  is  popularly  known  as  the  premier,  or  prime 
minister.  The  other  members  are  chosen  from 
the  government  officers,  who  receive  their  official 
appointments  from  the  sovereign,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  prime  minister.  The  Cabinet  al- 
ways includes  the  lord  chancellor,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  secretaries  of  state  for  home, 
foreign,  colonial,  and  Indian  affairs,  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  and  the  lord  president  of  the  coun- 
oll,  and  with  them  are  associated  certain  other 
heads  of  deoartments,  generally  the  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  the  presidents  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment board  and  of  the  board  of  trade,  the 
postmaster  general,  and  sometimes  one  or 
more  of  the  chief  officers  for  Ireland.  The  Cab- 
inet need  not  always  in  elude  the  same  list  of  of- 
ficials, and  sometimes  a  person  who  has  no  gov- 
ernment office  has  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  because 
of  his  political  influence.  All  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  however,  must  have  seats  in  one  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  that  body  has  the 
power  at  any  time  to  call  in  question  any  act  of 
the  Cabinet  and  demand  its  explanation  and  jus- 
tification. 

SECOND  INDIANA  BATTERY. 

WOONSOCKET,  D.  T. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Second  Indiana  Battery 
and  list  of  its  officers.  C.  C.  Woods. 

Answer.— The  Second  Indiana  Battery  of  Light 
Artillery  was  mustered  into  service  at  Indianap- 
olis Aug.  9,  1861.  In  September  it  went  to  St. 
Louis.  It  spent  the  winter  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  in  the  spring  was  moved  to  Fort  Scott, 
and  in  June  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  captured  a  large 
amount  of  military  stores  from  them.  It  was 
on  service  at  different  points  in  Kansas  during 
the  entire  year,  and  took  Dart  in  the  fights  at 
Newtonia,  Cane  Hill,  Van  Buren,  and  other  minor 
engagements.  In  1863  it  was  part  of  the  time 
in  Indian  Territory,  and  also  in  Arkansas,  and 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Fort  Smith.  In 
1864  it  operated  during  the  spring  and  summer 
In  Western  Arkansas.  In  September  it  returned 
to  Indianapolis,  where  its  non-veterans  were 
mustered  out,  and  its  veterans  reorganized  the 
battery  with  recruits.  It  was  then  sent  into 
Tennessee,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Nashville,  but  after  that  was  in  no  important 
engagement.  July  3,  1865,  it  was  mustered  out. 
Its  regimental  officers  when  first  organized  were 
David  G.  Rabb,  CaDtain:  John  W.  Rabb,  First 
Lieutenant;  Hugh  Espy,  Jr.,  Second  Lieutenant. 
When  reorganized  in  1864  James  S.  Whicher 
was  Captain;  George  B.  Sink,  First  Lieutenant; 
John  Stewart,  Second  Lieutenant. 

TWENTIETH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

MlNEB,  D.T. 

Would  like  a  sketch  of  the  Twentieth  Illinois  In- 
fantry, with  a  list  of  regimental  officers.       P.  W.  S. 

Answer— The  Twentieth  Regiment  was  organ- 
ized at  Joliet  by  companies  from  different  coun- 
ties, and  was  mustered  into  the  service  June  13, 
1861.  Its  regimental  officers  were:  C.  C.  Marsh, 
Colonel;  William  Erwin,  Lieutenant  Colonel; 
John  W.  Goodwin,  Major;  John  E.  Thompson, 
Adjutant;  John  Spicer,  Quartermaster.  The  first 
battle  in  which  the  regiment  took  part  was  that 


of  Fredericktown,  Mo..  Oct  21,  1861.  In  the 
following  February  it  was  sent  to  Kentucky,  and 
was  at  the  battles  of  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Don- 
elson.  It  also  took  part  in  the  fights  at  Shiloh 
and  Corinth,  was  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign  of 
the  foil* wing  year;  at  the  actions  of  Raymond, 
Jackson,  and  Champion  Hills,  and  took  part  in 
the  two  assaults  on  the  works  of  Vicksburg  dur- 
ing the  siege.  It  was  with  Sherman  on  hit 
Meridian  raid,  and  afterward  remained  in  oamp 
at  Vicksburg  until  March,  1864,  when  197  of  its 
members  re-enlisted.  These,  after  their  return 
from  veteran  furlough,  with  new  recruits  that 
had  been  added,  joined  Sherman's  army  and  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  in 
the  battles  before  Atlanta,  where  nearly  the  en- 
tire regiment  was  taken  prisoner.  The  total 
strength  of  the  regiment  was  now  but  thirty-fiv© 
men.  This  small  remnant  was  mounted  and  em- 
ployed in  scouting  service  on  the  "march  to  tho 
sea,"  till  it  reached  Goldsboro.  N.  C,  when  it  was 
rejoined  by  nearly  all  the  former  members  of  the 
regiment  still  living,  added  250  new  recruits  and 
once  more  organized  as  a  regiment.  It  was  at  the 
grand  review  in  Washington,  and  reached  Chi- 
cago June  19,  1865,  for  final  discharge.  Of  the 
343  officers  and  men  that  it  brought  home,  only 
seventy  had  been  in  the  original  924,  of  which 
the  regiment  was  composed  in  1861.  But  282 
perished  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the  hospitals, 
the.remainder  including  the  "missing"  for  vari- 
ous causes. 

THE  SURRENDER  OF  HARPER'S  FERRY. 

jVXassena  Io^Tfl. 
Give  an  account  of  the  surrender  of  Harpers  Ferrry 
to  the  Confederates.  Sept.  15, 1862. 

H.  L.  SISLEB. 

Answer.— At  the  time  that  Lee's  army  began 
its  march  northward  in  September,  1862,  Har- 
per's Ferry,  which  commanded  the  entrance  into 
the  Shenandoah  valley  from  the  north,  was  gar- 
risoned with  9,000  men  under  Colonel  Miles,  of 
the  Second  United  States  Infantry.  Lee  expected 
that  this  small  force  would  not  attempt  to  hold 
the  point  against  his  large  army,  but  would  beat 
a  hasty  retreat.  McClellan,  also,  as  soon  as  ha 
knew  of  the  northward  movement  of  the  Con- 
federates, perceived  that  Colonel  Miles'  force  was 
of  no  use  where  it  was,  since  it  could  not  hold  its 
position  if  attacked,  and  he  telegraphed  to  Gen- 
eral Halleck  suggesting  that  Miles  be  ordered  to 
evacuate  his  position  immediately  and  join  the 
main  army.  This  was  on  the  11th,  and  Lee  had 
not  yet  reached  the  Potomac;  but  Halleck,  shar- 
ing in  the  general  Washington  scare  at  that 
time,  assumed  that  Miles  was  already  in  the 
trap,  and  said  his  only  chance  was  to  defend  his 
works  until  McClellan  could  open  communica- 
tion with  him.  It  seems  to  have  been  within 
the  possibilities  for  McClellan  to  have  hastened 
forward  a  part  of  his  army,  at  least,  so  as  to  in- 
tercept the  advance  of  Jackson's  army  into 
Maryland;  but  it  would  have  been  very  difficult 
and  was  not  attempted.  Sept.  4  Colonel  Miles 
sent  part  of  his  force,  under  Colonel  T.  H.  Ford, 
of  the  Thirty-second  Ohio,  to  ocwupy  Maryland 
Heights,  the  hills  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Elk  Ridge  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
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river,  directly  opposite  Harper's  Ferry.  Tools, 
however,  for  constructing  available  fortifica- 
tions were  wanting,  and  only  a  few  slight 
breastworks  were  tnrown  up.  Sept.  5  the 
advance  of  General  Jackson's  army  appeared, 
and,  on  the  same  day,  Colonel  Miles  was  re-en- 
forced with  nearly  4,000  men  under  General 
White,  who  had  evacuated  the  Federal  position 
at  Martinsburg  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
With  this  force,  entrenched  on  Maryland 
Heights,  Miles  might  have  held  out  against  an 
opposing  force  far  greater  than  his  own  for  an 
indefinite  time,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  ut- 
terly wanting  in  the  military  genius  needed  to 
perceive  this  fact.  The  Confederate  force  made 
au  attack  on  these  heights  on  the  13th,  but  were 
repulsed.  Colonel  Miles  had  given  Colonel  Ford 
discretion  to  hold  or  abandon  the  heights,  as  he 
might  thin&  bust.  Subsequently  he  sent  an  or- 
der to  him  to  hold  his  position  at  all  hazards. 
Ford,  however,  chose  not  to  understand  the  lat- 
ter order,  and  about  midday  decided  to  abandon 
the  heights.  The  Federal  troops  were  now 
massed  in  Harper's  Ferry  and  on  Bolivar  Heights, 
in  the  rear  of  the  town.  Maryland  Heights  were 
immediately  ocoupled  by  the  enemy  under  Gen- 
eral  McLaws,  who  within  a  few  hours  had  his  euns 
in  position  so  as  to  cut  off  all  retreat  from  Har- 
per's Ferry  on  the  east  On  the  same  day 
General  Walker  (Confederate)  took  possession  of 
Loudoun  Heights,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  proceeded  to  place  his  force  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  garrison 
down  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Jackson's 
army  had  intrenched  itself  on  the  12th  at  Hall- 
town,  about  two  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry.  By 
these  movements  of  the  Confederate  command- 
ers the  Federal  force  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  sur- 
rounded and  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  On  the 
13th,  however.  Colonel  Miles  sent  a  messenger  to 
General  McClellan,  telling  him  that  the  enemy 
had  occupied  the  positions  on  the  heights,  and 
adding  that  he  could  hold  his  position  for  two 
days  at  least.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Colonel  Miles  could  have  had  so  little  appreciation 
of  the  peril  of  his  situation  as  to  fancy  that  he 
oould  make  any  defense  whatever,  Sept.  14 
Jaokaon  placed  the  division  of  A.  P.  Hill  in  the 
rear  of  the  Federal  line  of  defense.  Ewell's  di- 
vision moved  along  the  turnpike  road  to  support 
Hill.  Jackson's  own  division  seoured  with  one 
brigade  a  commanding  hill  to  the  left,  near  the 
Potomac  During  the  night  the  Federal  cavalry 
troops,  about  2,000,  under  Colonel  Davis,  of  the 
12th  Illinois  regiment,  escaped  across  the  Poto- 
mac on  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  made  their  way 
northward,  reaching  Greoncastle,  Pa.,  in  safety 
tne  next  moruing.  The  infantry  officers  also 
nrged  Colonel  Miles  to  make  the  attempt  to  cut 
their  way  out  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  but 
he  refused,  saying  that  he  was  ordered  to  hold 
the  Ferry  to  lbs  last  extremity.  During  that 
night,  also,  the  Confederates  had  plaood  seven 
batteries  In  advanced  positions,  and  had  taken 
■even  guns  across  the  Hheuandoah  and  placed 
them  where  they  oould  have  an  onfllado  nro  on 
the  Federal  line.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  loth  every  Confederate  gun  openod 


fire.  In  about  two  hours  the  Federal  guns  werir 
silenced  and  the  white  flag  was  run  up.  At  al- 
most the  moment  of  giving  the  signal  for  sur- 
render Colonel  Miles  was  mortally  wounded  with 
a  fragment  of  a  bursting  shell.  General  White 
conducted  the  capitulation,  by  which  11,000 
men  and  officers,  with  seventy-three  pieces  of 
artillery,  many  small  arms,  and  other  stores, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  circumstances  of 
the  surrender  were  examined  by  a  oourt  of  in- 
quiry at  Washington,  and  in  accordance  with  its 
decisions  Colonel  Ford  and  several  other  officers 
were  dismissed  from  the  United  States  army. 
This  court  also  characterized  Colonel  Miles'  con- 
duct as  exhibiting  "an  incapacity  amounting  al- 
most to  imbecility." 


FOUKTH  MICHIGAN  CAVALRY. 

Manchester  Iown 
Give  a  history  of  the  Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry,  with 
list  of  officers.  What  amount  of  money  was  offered 
for  the  capture  of  Jeff  Davis?  D.  C. 

Answer,— The  Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry  was 
organized  at  Detroit  and  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  Aug.  29,  1862,  and  was  im- 
mediately sent  to  Louisville.  It  was  in  the  at- 
tack on  Morgan  at  Stanford,  and  was  subse- 
quently stationed  at  Nashville.  From  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  1862  the  Fourth  Cavalry  was  in 
continual  action,  scouting,  skirmishing,  taking 
prisoners  and  stores,  and  snaring  in  nearly  all 
the  important  battles  of  the  West.  During  1863 
the  regiment  marched  three  thousand  miles. 
Through  the  winter  of  1863-64  part  of  the  regi- 
ment was  kept  on  duty  and  part  went  into  camp 
at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  but  were  moved  in  December 
to  Pulaski,  Tenn.  The  campaigning  of  1 864  was 
nearly  as  active  as  during  the  previous  year.  Oct 
31,  1864,  the  regiment  was  dismounted  and  sent 
to  Louisville  to  equip.  At  the  end  of  December 
it  went  on  duty  again  with  new  horses  and  equip- 
ments. Part  of  tnis  regiment,  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Pritchard,  captured  Jefferson  Davis  near 
Irwinsville,  Ga.,  May  10,  1865.  A  reward  of 
$100,000  had  been  offered  for  this  capture.  The 
officers  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  in  1864  were: 
Colonel  R.  H.  G.  Minty,  Lieutenant  Colonel  B. 
D.  Pntcnard,  Major  Josiah  B.  Park,  Adjutant 
T.  M.  Henion,  Quartermaster  W.  C.  Arthur. 
This  regiment  is  said  to  have  taken  part  ia 
ninety-two  battles  and  skirmishes. 

THE  LONDON  MONUMENT. 

Chicago. 

Describe  the  great  Monument  of  London,  and  tell 
why  and  when  it  was  built.  How  many  suicides  have 
been  committed  there?  K.  T.  Wilson. 

Answer.— The  Monument  of  London  was  built 
by  Sir  Chrlstopnor  Wren  in  1671-7  to  commem- 
orate the  great  London  lire  of  1666,  which  laid 
in  ruins  432  acres  of  the  most  closely-built  por- 
tion of  the  city.  It  is  plaoed  about  two  hundred 
,  feet  from  the  spot  where  the  lire  first  began  in 
Pudding  Lane.  The  podestal  of  the  monument 
Is  40  foet  high,  and  the  whole  structure  202  feet. 
Until  the  building  of  the  Washington  monument, 
the  London  mouument  was  noted  as  being  the 
loftiest  Isolated  column  In  tho  world.  It  was 
ereoted  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £14,500.  The 
staircase  leading  to  the  top  of  the  column  has  345 
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■teps.  There  were  originally  four  inscriptions  on 
the  Monument— three  in  Latin,  and  the  follow- 
ing words  in  English :  "This  pillar  was  set  up  in 
perpetual  remembranoe  of  that  most  dreadful 
burning  of  this  Protestant  city  begun  and  carried 
on  by  ye  treachery  and  malice,  of  ye  Popish 
faction,  in  ye  beginning  of  September,  in  ye  year 
of  our  Lord,  J  666.  in  order  to  ye  carrying  on 
their  horrid  plot  for  extirpating  ye  Protestant 
religion  and  old  English  liberty,  and  ye  intro- 
ducing popery  and  slavery."  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  charge  here  made  was  wholly 
without  foundation  in  fact  and  justly  provoked 
the  indignant  lines  of  the  poet  Pope— 
"Where  London's  column,  pointing  to  the  skies, 
Like  a  tall  bully  lifts  its  head  and  lies." 

This  inscription  was  cut  on  the  monument  in 
1681.  It  was  obliterated  by  James  IL,  was  recut 
in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
finally  erased  by  order  of  the  Common  Council 
of  London  Jan.  26.  1831.  There  are  six  suicides 
by  leaping  from  this  Monument  recorded,  two  in 
the  eighteenth  and  four  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. To  prevent  these  occurrences  a  high  fence 
was  placed  around  the  railing  of  the  gallery  in 
183ft 

VASSAB  COLLEGE. 

Bishop  Hol,  HL 
Give  a  brief  history  of    Vassar  College,  when 
founded,  etc.  K.  Johnson. 

Answer.— Vassar  College  is  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  It  was 
founded  in  1861.  In  that  year  Matthew  Vassar, 
a  wealthy  brewer  of  Poughkeepsie,  gave  to  an  in- 
corporated board  of  trustees  the  sum  of  $408,000 
and  200  acres  of  land  for  the  endowment  of  a 
college  for  women.  The  building  was  constructed 
from  plans  approved  by  him.  at  a  cost  of  about 
$200,000.  The  college  was  opened  in  Septem- 
ber, 1865,  with  eight  professors  and  twenty 
other  instructors,  and  300  students.  The  first 
President  of  the  college  was  Professor  Milo  P. 
Jewett;  the  second,  Dr.  John  H.  Raymond:  the 
third,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Caldwell.  The  college  has 
a  fine  library,  with  scientific  apparatus  and  a 
museum  of  natural  history  specimens. 

FIFTY- FIB  ST  OHIO  INFANTRY. 

Wymore.  Neb. 
Would  like  a  complete  sketch  of  the  Fifty-first  Ohio 
Infantry.  John  Wolfe. 

Answer—  The  Fifty-first  Ohio  was  organized 
at  Camp  Meigs,  near  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  ana  was 
mustered  in  Oct.  3,  1861.  In  November  it  was 
sent  to  Louisville,  and  thence  went  to  join  Gen- 
eral Nelson's  brigade.  During  the  summer  it  was 
on  provost-guard  duty  at  Nashville,  and  its  first 
engagement  with  the  enemy  was  in  a  sharp  skir- 
mish at  Dobson's  Ferry,  Nov.  9,  1862.  At  Stone 
River  it  was  skirmishing  during  the  first  two 
days  of  the  battle,  but  on  the  third  day  took  part 
in  a  fierce  conflict,  in  which  it  had  183  of  its 
number  killed,  wounded,  or  captured.  It  was  at 
ChlcKamauga  also,  in  the  storming  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  in  the  taking  of  Rossville  Gap  at 
Mission  Ridge.  Jan.  1,  1864,  it  re-enlisted.  Its 
subsequent  engagements  were:  Resaca,  Eenesaw 
Mountain,  the  Atlanta  Campaign,  Jonesboro, 
Lovejoy's  Station,  and  Nashville.    After  the  pur- 


suit of  Hood  had  been  abandoned  it  went  into 
camp  at  Huntsville.  In  the  spring  it  went  to 
Nashville,  and  was  sent  thence  to  Indianola, 
Texas,  arriving  there  July  25,  1865.  Oct.  3  fol- 
lowing it  was  mustered  out  at  Victoria,  Texas, 
and  sent  home  for  discharge. 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 

...  Chicago. 
Give  a  brief  account  of  the  mutiny  in  Bntibh  India, 
with  loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  B.  R.  Newton. 

Answer.- -Early  in  1857  the  smootb-bore 
muskets  were  taken  from  the  native  troops  of 
India,  and  Enfield  rifles  substituted  for  them. 
To  secure  accuracy  of  aim  with  the  new  gun,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  a  tightly-fitting  cartridge, 
and  this  was  greased,  that  it  might  more  easily 
be  ramrued  in.  The  use  of  these  cartridges  excited 
the  most  intense  indignation  and  horror  among 
the  native  troops,  as,  in  biting  them  their  lips 
would  touch  animal  fat,  which  was  not  only  loss 
of  caste,  but  defilement  and  sacrilege.  Tnere  had 
been  a  fierce  discontent  smoldering  among  the 
troops  for  some  time  The  native  princes  who 
had  been  dethroned  by  the  British,  had  been 
long  endeavoring  to  incite  a  spirit  of  mutiny  to 
aid  them  in  striking  a  blow  against  British  rule. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  native  religions  were  to 
be  overthrown,  the  cherished  institution  of  caste 
was  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  people  by  force 
or  fraud  made  to  adopt  the  faith  of 
the  invader.  The  use  of  the  greased  cartridge 
seemed  a  confirmation  of  these  assertions,  and 
although  as  soon  as  the  feeling  of  the  sepoys  in 
the  matter  was  known,  the  soldiers  were  permit- 
ted to  tear  the  cartridges  with  their  fingers,  and 
later,  to  themselves  prepare  a  lubricant  in  which 
they  were  sure  there  was  no  animal  fat,  the  ex- 
citement had  become  so  great  nothing  could 
allay  it.  At  that  time  there  were  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company  230,000  sepoys.  The 
mutiny  broke  out  first  at  Meerut,  where  the 
native  troops  massacred  their  officers  and  the 
European  inhabitants  May  10.  1857.  At  Delhi 
the  same  horrors  were  perpetrated,  and  the  de- 
posed king  again  raised  his  standard  over  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Mogul.  Before  the  end  of 
June  the  sepoys  had  mutinied  at  twenty-two  im- 
portant stations,  in  most  cases  murdering  all  the 
Europeans  that  fell  into  their  hands.  Many 
British  troops  from  China  and  Persia  were  sent 
to  India  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  mutiny.  The 
revolt  continued  to  spread  and  fearful  atrocities 
were  everywhere  committed.  At  Luck- 
now  the  native  troops  disbanded  the 
30th  of  May.  The  soldiers  and  Europeans 
under  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  took  refuge  with  such 
arms  and  stores  as  they  could  secure,  in  the 
buildings  of  the  residency,  where  they  were 
soon  after  surrounded  by  the  rebels  and  be- 
sieged. June  6  the  garrison  at  Cawnpore  was 
besieged  by  troops  under  Nana  Sahib.  After 
holding  out  for  twenty  days,  till  food  and  am- 
munition were  gone,  the  garrison  surrendered. 
By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  all  the  Euro- 
peans were  to  be  allowed  to  go  in  safety  to  Alla- 
habad. However,  as  they  were  preparing  to  de- 
part, the  fire  of  the  troops  was  turned  upon 
them.    All  the  men  were  shot,  and  the  women 
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and  children  were  some  days  later  massacred 
with  revolting  cruelties  and  their  bodies  all 
thrown  into  a  large  well.  Two  days  after  this, 
July  16,  General  Havelock.  with  his  soldiers, 
retook  the  city.  The  sepoys  received  little 
mercy  when  the  traces  of  their  horrid  cruelties 
were  found,  as  mieht  be  supposed.  General 
Havelock  drove  the  rebels  on  to  Bithoor,  here  de- 
feated them  in  a  battle,  and  now  being  joined  by 
Generals  Outram  and  Neill,  pushed  on  to  relieve 
Lucknow.  He  fought  his  way  into  the  city  Sept. 
25,  but  because  of  the  great  numbers  of  the 
mutineers  he  was  not  able  to  remove  the  troqps, 
and  remained  there  in  a  state  of  siege 
until  they  were  relieved  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  with  a  large  force  Nov.  14,  and 
enabled  to  withdraw  to  Cawnpore.  General 
Havelock  died  here  Nov.  24.  Dec.  6  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  defeated  Nana  Sahib  with  25.000  se- 
poys at  Cawnpore.  By  Jan.  2,  1858,  twenty- 
three  European  regiments  had  arrived  at  Calcut- 
ta, and  a  number  of  others  had  landed  at  Madras 
and  Bombay,  and  other  troops  were  added  to 
them  from  parts  of  India  where  the  mutiny  had 
not  broken  out.  During  the  first  three  months  of 
1858  tne  rebels  were  defeated  in  a  number  of  en- 
gagements. A  large  force  of  the  sepoys  -in- 
trenched themselves  strongly  at  Lucknow,  and 
were  there  besieged  by  soldiers  under  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  March  8.  The  place  was  taken  by  suc- 
cessive assaults  during  a  siege  of  some  ten  days. 
The  stronghold  of  Jhansi  was  stormed  and  tanen 
April  2.  The  center  of  the  mutiny  was  now  at 
Gwalior,  which  was  taken  June  20.  This  was 
the  last  great  battle  of  the  war,  although  the  reb- 
els continued  to  make  an  obstinate  resistance 
throughout  1858-59.  During  1859,  however, 
several  of  the  leaders  of  the  outbreak  were  taken 
and  put  to  death,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1,327  forts  had  been  destroyed  and  1,367,- 
406  arms  of  all  kinds  had  been  surrendered.  Of 
the  number  of  Europeans  massacred  or  killed  in 
battle  during  the  mutiny  no  accurate  estimate 
can  be  formed.  Hundreds  of  women  and  chil- 
dren were  put  to  death  with  atrocious  cruelties, 
and  no  quarter  was  granted  to  troops  forced  to 
surrender.  The  rigor  shown  by  the  British  au- 
thorities in  punishing  the  rebels  was  also  in 
many  cases  most  shooting.  The  most  Impor- 
tant result  of  the  mutiny  was  the  transfer  of  the 
government  of  India  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  the  direot  authority  of  the  British  crown. 

NOMINATION  OP  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

Mccone,  Kan. 
1.  Who  nominated  Lincoln  for  President  at  the  Re- 
publican conventions  of  1860  and  1804?  Give  the 
circumstances.   2.  Who  were  Lincoln's  law  partners? 

W.  H.  MoGum. 

Anitwer.— 1.  The  nomination*  were  marie  on 
the  third  day  of  the  Chicago  convention  of  186a 
The  Wigwam,  a  temporary  bulldtng  pot  up  for 
the  oocaslon,  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capaolty 
with  an  audlenoe  of  2,500  people.  The  first  name 
brought  forward  was  that  of  Mr.  Beward,  who 
was  nominated  by  William  M.  Evarts,  of  New 
York.  Then  N  B.  Judd.  of  Illluois,  nominated 
Mr.  Lincoln.  A  newspaper  account  of  that  date 
thus  describes  the  scene: 

'The  applause  when  Mr.  Evarts  named  Seward 


was  enthusiastic.  When  Mr.  Judd  named  Lin- 
coln the  response  was  prodigious,  rising  and  rag- 
ing far  beyond  the  Seward  shriek.  Presently, 
when  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  seconded  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln,  the  response  was  abso- 
lutely terrific.  The  Seward  men  now  made  an- 
other effort,  and  when  Austin  Blair,  of  Mich- 
igan, seconded  his  nomination,  the  shout- 
ing was  absolutely  frantic,  so  that  hun- 
dreds of  persons  stopped  their  ears  in 
pain.  No  Comanches,  no  panthers,  ever  struck  a 
higher  note,  or  gave  screams  with  more  infernal 
intensity.  Now,  the  Lincoln  men  had  to  try 
again,  and  as  Columbus  Delano,  of  Ohio,  also 
seconded  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
uproar  was  beyond  description.  I  thought  the 
Seward  yell  could  not  be  surpassed,  but  the  Lin- 
coln boys  were  clearly  ahead,  and,  feeling  their 
victory,  as  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm,  took  deep 
breaths  all  around  ana  eave  a  concentrated  shriek 
that  was  perfectly  awful,  and  accompanied  it 
with  stamping  that  made  every  plank  and  pillar 
in  the  building  quiver." 

On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Seward  had  173^  votes, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  102.  On  the  second,  the  record 
was,  Seward  184^2,  Lincoln  181;  and  on  the 
third,  Seward  180.  Lincoln  231*2.  The  latter 
had  now  but  one  and  one-half  votes  short  of 
sufficient  to  give  him  the  nomination.  After  a 
brief  pause  D.  K.  Carter,  of  Cleveland,  ended  the 
suspense  by  rising  to  change  four  votes  of  Ohio 
from  Mr.  Chase  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  then  a  chorus 
of  mighty  shouts  arose,  "thousands  cheering 
with  the  energy  of  insanity."  At  the  convention 
of  1864,  there  was  less  doubt  as  to  the  issue, 
as  it  was  generally  regarded  as  certain  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  almost  unanimously  re- 
nominated, and  there  was  less  excitement.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  convention,  June  8,  the 
platform  was  adopted.  A  resolution  was  then 
sent  up  by  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  de- 
claring "Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  and  Han- 
nibal Hamlin,  of  Maine,  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  convention  for  President  and  Vice  President." 
The  question  was,  after  some  debate,  divided, 
and  a  vote  on  the  first  portion  of  it  resulted  in  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln  on  the  first  ballot  by  494 
votes  out  of  516.  As  soon  as  the  ballot  was  an- 
nounced the  nomination  was  made  unanimous, 
amid  a  tempest  of  hurrahs,  2.  Lincoln's  first  law 
partner  was  John  T.  Stuart,  of  Springfield,  with 
whom  he  was  associated  from  April  27,  1837,  to 
April  14,  1841.  He  was  then  associated  with 
Judge  S.  T.  Logan,  from  1841  to  1845.  In  the 
last-named  year  he  formed  the  partnership  with 
William  II.  Herndon,  which  continued  until  hla 
eleotion  to  the  Presidential  office. 

THE  DE8  MOINEH  BIVER  LA.ND8. 

Quick.  Iowa, 
Glre  history  of  the  Dos  Moines  Rjver  Laud  Ca»e. 

hi  l'KHBY. 

Anawfir.— In  the  year  1846  a  grant  of  land  was 
made  to  the  Territory  of  Iowa  to  aid  in  the  Im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  Des  Moines 
Rlvor.  The  language  of  this  srant  was  Indefinite, 
giving  rise  to  ooufllotiug  deoisions  by  the  govern- 
ment departments  as  to  Its  extent,  and  It  was  not 
until  1  BOO  that  the  matter  was  brought  before 
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the  Supreme  Court  and  authoritatively  decided. 
The  decision  of  the  court  diminished  the  extent 
©1  the  grant  from  that  claimed  by  the  State,  thus 
rendering  void  the  titles  of  certain  settlers  who 
held  lands  there;  but  to  set  the  matter  right  a 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  in  1861  transferred 
to  the  State  of  Iowa  all  the  land  within  the  larger 
limit,  which  had  been  taken  ud  by  bona 
fide  purchasers.  Further,  in  the  next 
year,  an  act  of  Congress,  of  the  same  general 
purport,  was  passed.  Cases  growing  out  of  diffi- 
culties between  the  settlers  and  the  State  have 
more  than  once  been  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  decisions  of  that  body  have  al- 
ways affirmed  the  transfer  of  the  land  from  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  set- 
tlers, under  the  act  of  1862.  But  as  settlers  have 
had  difficulty  in  securing  valid  titles  from  the 
State,  bills  have  been  brought  before  Congress  to 
declare  the  disputed  land  to  be  United  States 
public  lands,  in  opposition  to  the  purpose  of  the 
act  mentioned.  No  one  of  these  bills  passed 
however,  until  that  adopted  by  both  houses  in 
February,  1886,  which  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  ground  of  President  Cleveland's  ob  - 
jection  was  the  fact  that  the  lands  had  been  relin- 
quished by  the  United  States  in  1862,  and  that 
cases  of  disputed  title  to  them  by  settlers  were 
properly  referable  to  the  tribunals  of  the  State  of 
Iowa.  He  held  also  that  the  duty  of  the  General 
Government  had  been  fulfilled  by  an  act  passed 
by  Congress  in  1873,  providing  for  a  commission 
to  ascertain  the  losses  suffered  by  settlers  on 
these  very  lands,  and  appropriating  money  to 
compensate  them  therefor. 

the  dartmouth  college  case. 

Chicago. 

Give  an  outline  of  the  famous  Dartmouth  College 
case,  and  Mr.  Webster's  connection  therewith. 

R.  T.  SMYTH. 

Answer.—  The  history  of  the  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege case  is  important,  not  only  because  the  case 
itself,  while  pending,  created  such  wide  interest, 
but  because  the  decision  of  the  court  concerning 
it  had  probably  more  effect  upon  American 
political  history  than  any  other  decision  that 
ever  emanated  from  the  Supreme  Bench.  Dart- 
mouth college  was  founded  by  Dr.  Eleazer 
Wheelock.  When  he  died  his  son  succeeded  him 
in  the  Presidency.  The  Wheelocks  were  Presby- 
terians, with  liberal  views.  After  some  years 
dissensions  arose  because  certain  members  ol 
the  board  of  trustees  were  Congregationalists, 
with  strictly  orthodox  views,  and  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  President.  In  1809  the  enemies  of 
Mr.  Wheelock  secured  a  majority  on  the  board, 
and  after  this  admitted  no  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent. After  some  years  of  bitter  contention,  in 
the  college  and  through  pamphlets  and  the  col- 
umns of  the  public  press,  Mr.  Wheelock  deter- 
mined upon  legal  measures,  and  retained  Mr. 
Webster  as  counsel.  He  then  presented  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Legislature,  making  certain  chareres 
against  the  trustees,  and  praying  for  a  commit- 
tee of  investigation.  This  committee  was  voted 
by  the  Assembly,  but  the  trustees  of  the  college 
ignored  this  fact  and  removed  PresidentWheelock, 
appointing  another  president.     The  controversy 


had  now  aroused  the  interest  of  the  entire  State, 
and  had  become  a  party  question,  the  trustees  as 
stanch  Federalists  having  on  their  side  all  their 
political  party,  as  well  as  all  the  Congregational 
Church.  On  the  other  were  united  with  the 
Democrats  all  other  sects  and  those  avowing  no 
religious  faith.  Mr.  Webster's  friends  had  now 
urged  him  so  strongly  against  taking  ground 
against  the  Federalists,  that  he  deserted  Mr. 
Wheelock,  and  was  engaged  jn  the  side  of  the 
trustees.  The  election  now  came  on,  and  the 
opposition  to  the  Dartmoutn  College  trustees 
resulted  in  the  election  of  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor and  Legislature,  ana  tne  passaee  of  an  act 
by  the  latter  in  June,  1816,  providine  for  a  re- 
organization of  the  college,  virtually  placing  it 
within  the  control  of  the  State.  The  Governor 
now  appointed  a  new  board  of  trustees.  Both 
boards  assembled;  the  new  board  gained  pos- 
session of  the  college  seal  and  other  property, 
and  the  old  board  brought  suit  to  recover  these, 
and  the  matter  thus  came  before  the  courts.  The 
claim  made  was  that  the  acts  of  the  Legislature 
were  not  obligatory:  1.  Because  they  were  not 
within  the  general  scope  of  legislative  power. 
2.  Because  they  violated  certain  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire.  3.  Be- 
cause they  violated  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  curious  that  this  third  point, 
on  which  the  decision  of  the  case  was  finally 
given,  was  passed  over  lightly,  not  only  by  the 
other  lawyers  but  by  Mr.  Webster  also.  And, 
oddly  enough,  it  had  first  been  suggested  some 
time  before  by  Mr.  Wheelock,  when  he  had 
feared  that  the  trustees  would  secure  the  aid  of 
the  Legislature  against  him,  and  had  been  re- 
membered. On  this  point,  however,  and,  of 
course,  on  this  alone,  the  case  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Though  the  arguments  above 
noted  were  embodied  in  a  very  powerful  speech 
by  Mr.  Webster,  and  also  defended  by  two  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  the  State,  the  New  Hampshire 
Court  decided  against  them  on  every  point.  The 
case  was  then  taKen  up  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  where  the  case 
was  opened  March  10,  1818,  by  the  great  speech 
of  Mr.  Webster,  which  has  become  historic  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  the  case.  He  spoXe 
for  five  hours,  holding  throughout  the  breathless 
attention  of  his  hearers.  This  speech  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  illustrating  Mr.  Webster's  consum- 
mate art  in  oratory.  For  though  he  stated  all  the 
legal  points  with  suitable  force,  he  evidently  re- 
lied for  victory  on  appeals  to  the  sympathies  and 
prejudices  of  the  judges.  Very  skillfully  he  in- 
troduced the  political  view  of  the  case, 
depicting  the  college  as  torn  from  the 
wise  rule  of  Federalists  and  the 
church  by  the  uuholy  hands  of  Jacobins 
and  free-thinkers.  He  described  the  action  of 
Wheelock  and  his  friends  as  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  college,  to  overthrow  an  honored  cita- 
del of  learning.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  a 
most  ardent  Federalist,  and  Webster's  skillful 
presentation  of  the  case  had  won  his  passionate 
support,  as  the  great  lawyer  had  intended.  The 
argument  of  opposing  counsel  seemed  very  poor 
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after  the  burning  eloquence  of  Mr.  Webster,  and 
the  case  was  closed  on  March  12.  On  the  next 
day  the  Chief  Justice  announced  that  the  court 
could  not  agree,  and  the  case  was  continued. 
"When  court  was  opened  for  the  next  term,  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  had  engaged  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney,  who  at  that  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
bar  of  the  United  States.  Judge  Marshall,  how- 
ever, had  talked  his  associates  over  to  his  views 
in  the  meanwhile,  and,  immediately  upon  taking 
nil  seat,  he  announced  that  the  judges  had 
already  come  to  a  conclusion.  He  then  read  one 
of  his  great  opinions,  in  which  he  held  that  the 
eollege  charter  was  a  contract  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  acts  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  impaired  this  con- 
tract, and  were  therefore  void.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  decision  gave  the  college  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federalists;  but  in  the  precedent  it 
established  its  results  were  of  far  greater  im- 
portance. It  has  been  said  that  this  decision 
"brought  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  every  charter  granted  by  a 
State,  limited  the  action  of  the  States  in  a  most 
important  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  extended 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  highest  Federal  court 
than  any  other  judgment  ever  rendered  by 


THE  JEWISH  TEAS. 

CASTOR,  HI. 

Bow  did  the  Jews  compute  time  or  divide  the  year"? 
Did  they  use  the  lunar  months?  How  long  was  the 
ecclesiastical  year,  or  from  one  passover  to  another? 

T.  W.  Dickey. 

Answer.  —  The  year,  as  used  by  the  Jews,  seems 
to  have  been  instituted  about  the  time  of  the  ex- 
odus, though  a  similar  division  of  time  was  ap- 
parently known  in  the  age  of  Noah.  Though  we 
oan  not  fix  the  characteristics  of  any  single  vear 
from  the  sacred  record,  we  know  the  essential 
points  of  division  for  years  in  general.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  year  was  solar,  that  is,  It  in- 
cluded the  time  of  the  sun's  apparent  revolution 
in  the  ecliptic.  Had  this  not  been  so,  the  feast 
of  the  first  fruits,  when  the  offerings  of  harvest 
time  were  made,  which  was  fixed  by  law  at  a  cer- 
tain time  of  the  year,  would  in  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  be  thrown  quite  out  of  its  proximity  to 
the  harvest  season.  But  it  is  quite  as  certain 
that  the  months  were  lunar,  each  beginning  with 
a  new  moon.  There  must  have,  therefore,  been 
some  method  of  adjustment,  and  it  is  known 
that  after  the  oaptivity  the  custom  of  Inserting 
an  Intercalary  or  thirteenth  month  was  followed. 
This  extra  month  was  inserted  seven  times  in  a 
oycle  of  nineteen  years.  It  Is  not  known  exactly 
how  the  Jews  fixed  the  commencement  of  each 
year,  but  probably  tbev  determined  it  by  the  rising 
Or  setting  of  some  star  which  waa  known  to  mark 
the  right  time  of  the  solar  year.  The  time  from 
one  passover  to  another  therefore  varied.  It  usu- 
ally Included  twelve  lunar  months  of  thirty  days 
each,  but  occasionally  had  thirteen  months.  Tne 
Jews,  after  the  captlvltv,  had  two  reckonings  for 
their  year,  the  sacred  and  the  civil  reckonings. 
By  the  sacred  reckoulng,  whloh  had  been  insti- 
tuted at  the  exodus,  the  first  month  of  the  year 
waa  the  montb  Abib.  occurring  about  the  time  of 
the  vernal  equinox.    Bv  the  ctvll  reckoning  the 


first  month  was  Tizri,  the  seventh  of  the  sacred 
year,  beginning  at  near  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox 

TWENTY- FIFTH  OHIO  INFANTRY. 

,  White  lake.  D.  T. 

*P}Y££  Dne£  sketch  of  the  services  of  the  Twenty 
fifth  Ohio  Infantry.  B.  V.  Howabd. 

Answer.—  The  Twenty- fifth  was  composed  ol 
men  from  all  sections  of  the  State  and  was  or- 
ganized at  Camp  Chase  June  28,  1861,  and  on 
the  following  day  was  sent  on  to  West  Virginia. 
In  the  irregular  fighting  that  went  on  in  that 
country  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Ohio  bore  due  share,  also  in  the  battle  of 
Cross  Keys  and  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  it  was  marching  from 
point  to  point  until  at  last  it  settled  down  quietly 
at  Brook's  Station  and  spent  the  winter  in  drill- 
ing and  preparing  for  the  spring  campaign. 
April  27,  1863,  it  broke  camp  and  started  for 
Chancellors ville.  In  the  disastrous  fight  at  this 
place  the  regiment  bore  heroic  part,  losing  in  the 
engagement  seventeen  killed,  120  wounded, 
and  thirty-seven  missing.  At  Gettysburg 
the  list  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in 
this  regiment  was  183.  Soon  after  the  latter 
battle  it  was  transferred  to  Morris  Island  and 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner.  Jan.  1, 
1864,  it  re-enlisted,  went  home  on  veteran  fur- 
lough, and  reached  Hilton  Head  on  its  return 
April  26.  Here  the  men  remained  during  the 
summer,  suffering  much  from  sickness.  In  No- 
vember, in  a  raid  to  destroy  the  Charleston  and 
Savannah  Railroad,  such  a  sharp  resistance  was 
encountered  at  Grahamsville  that  the  regiment 
lost  in  killed  and  wounded  150,  of  whom  16  were 
commissioned  officers.  From  this  time  until 
May  it  was  employed  on  several  such  expedi- 
tions, often  suffering  much  in  the  skirmishes 
that  ensued.  After  this,  for  an  entire  year,  the 
regiment  was  employed  on  garrison  duty  at  vari- 
ous points.  June  6,  1865,  it  left  by  steamer  for 
New  York,  thence  went  to  Columbus,  where, 
June  18,  it  was  paid  off  and  discharged. 

MAXIMO  SOAP. 

Blatchford,  M.  T. 
Give  a  description  of  tne  method  of  making  com- 
mon laundry  soap. 

Answer.— The  manner  of  making  the  different 
grades  of  commercial  soap  is  essentially  the  same, 
though  different  kinds  of  fat  may  be  used.  It  is 
always  made  on  a  large  scale,  in  enormous  vats 
or  boilers.  Several  hundred  weight  of  orude 
soda  ash  is  first  dissolved  in  boiling  water  in  the 
soap-boiler,  which  is  a  huge  circular  iron  vessel 
holding  from  Ave  hundred  to  one  thousand  gal- 
lons, with  a  steam-pipe  in  the  center.  Half  the 
weight  of  the  soda  in  pure  eaustio  lime  is  then 
added  and  the  mixture  boiled.  When  the  lime 
has  rendered  the  soda  caustic  the  boiling  is 
discontinued.  Several  hundrod  weight  of  tallow 
is  now  put  Into  the  soap  pan,  which  is  a  different 
vessel  made  of  cast  iron,  to  whioh  heat  is  ap- 
plied, either  by  means  of  a  furnace  bonoath  it.  or 
by  steam  carried  bv  pipes  around  the  bottom  of 
the  pan.  The  latter  is  the  more  usual  method. 
The  pan  usually  holds  sevoral  tons.  After  the 
tallow,  out  up  into  ploc^s.  Is  put  into  this  pan,  a 
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quantity  of  the  lye  Is  added,  the  steam  is  turned 
on,  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the 
lye  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  tbe  tal- 
low, and  the  whole  becomes  a  pasty 
mass.  Several  shovelfuls  of  common  salt 
are  now  thrown  in.  This  causes  the  lye 
to  separate,  and  as  the  mass  cools,  the  lye,  de- 
prived of  its  soda,  is  drawn  off.  Fresh  lye  is  then 
added  and  boiled,  and  this  is  repeated  until  the 
tallow  is  saturated  with  the  soda,  tbat  is,  it  will 
not  take  up  any  more.  Water  is  now  added  until 
the  proper  consistency  is  reactted.  If  resin  is  to 
be  used,  it  is  now  added,  and  the  mass  again 
boiled.  It  is  then  run  off  into  frames,  or  molds, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  solidify,  and  then  is  cut  by 
wires  into  bars,  dried,  and  packed  in  boxes.  One 
ton  of  yellow  soap  will  require  1,000  pounds  ot 
tallow  and  350  pounds  of  resin,  with  lye  sufficient 
to  make  the  whole  a  smooth,  perfectly  homogene- 
ous and  saponaceous  mass. 

FOBTT-FIBST  OHIO  INFANTRY. 

Sidney,  Iowa. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  Forty-first  Ohio  Infantry  would 
much  oblige  a  subscriber.  J.  T.  Goons. 

Answer.—  The  Forty-first  Ohio  was  organized 
at  Cleveland,  and  mustered  in  Oct.  31,  1861,  and 
about  a  month  later  reported  at  Louisville  to 
General  Buell,  who  was  then  organizing  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio.  The  Forty-first  was  made  a  part  of 
the  Fifteenth  Brigade,  General  Nelson's  division, 
and  remained  during  the  winter  at  Camp  Wick- 
liffe.  Ey.  The  regiment  saw  its  first 
fighting  on  the  bloody  field  of  Shiloh, 
where  it  lost  141  in  killed  and 
wounded.  In  the  siege  of  Corinth  and  at  the 
battle  of  Perry  ville  the  regiment  was  engaged  in 
skirmishing,  but  at  Stone  River  it  was  again  in 
the  forefront  of  battle,  and  of  410  officers  and 
men  engaged  112  were  killed  or  wounded.  Dur- 
ing the  following  months  the  regiment  had  a  sea- 
son of  comparative  quiet,  being  in  camp  most  of 
the  time,  occasionally  indulging  in  skirmishing 
with  guerillas.  It  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Ohickamanga,  Lookout  Mountain,  and  Mission 
Ridge,  in  all  these  engagements  fighting  well  and 
losing  heavily.  Early  in  January  it  re-enlisted. 
Its  subsequent  battles  were  Rocky  Face  Ridge, 
Resaca,  Dallas.Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  the  Atlanta 
campaign.  In  the  movement  against  Hood  the 
Forty-first  was  employed  as  skirmishers.  It  then 
oamped  at  Huntsville  till  June.  1865,  when  it 
was  sent  to  Texas,  and  remained  at  San  Antonio 
till  November.  It  was  then  sent  home,  and  was 
mustered  out  at  Columbus  Nov.  26,  1865. 

BEYENTH  OHIO  INFANTBY. 

POKTIAO,  111. 

6ive  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Seventh  Obio  Infantry. 

J.  M.  Burns. 

Answer.— The  Seventh  Obio  was  raised  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and  was  mustered 
Into  service  April  30.  1861.  It  was  at  first  en- 
listed for  three  months  only,  bnt  in  June  it  en- 
tered the  three  years'  service.  It  first  took  part 
In  the  West  Virginia  campaign,  and  was  in  the 
battle  of  Cross  Lanes.  It  was  also  engaged  in 
the  first  battle  of  Winchester,  and  was  in  the 
front  of  the  fight  at  Port  Republic,  and  at  Cedar 
Mountain,  losing  in  the  latter  engagement  nearly 
two  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded.   It  was 


also  on  the  field  of  Antietam.  but  not  promi- 
nently engaged.  It  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Dumfries.  In  the  following  year  tbe  Seventh 
was  in  the  important  battles  of  Chancellors  ville 
and  Gettysburg.  It  was  one  of  the  regiments 
sent  to  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  riots,  and 
immediately  afterward  was  transferred  to  the 
Army  of  the  West  It  was  at  the  flgbt  at  Mission 
Ridge,  and  subsequently  pursued  the  enemy  to 
Ringgold.  In  the  stand  made  by  the  rebels  at 
the  latter  point  tbe  Seventh  Ohio  lost  eighty  in 
killed  and  wounded.  It  SDent  the  winter  at 
Bridgeport,  Ala.,  and  in  the  spring  took  part  in 
the  fights  at  Rocky  Face  Ridge  and  Resaca,  after 
which,  as  the  men  had  not  re-enlisted,  they  were 
sent  home,  and  July  8  were  mustered  out  of 
service  at  Cleveland. 

THE  MONETABY  CONFKBBNCE— SHINPLASTEBS. 

Fox  Lake,  Wis. 
1.  Wbat  was  the  purpose  and  decision  in  general  of 
the  Monetary  Conference?  2.  What  was  the  origin  of 
the  so-called  shinplasters,  used  some  years  ago,  and 
why  were  they  known  by  that  name? 

R.  E.  McDonald. 

Answer.-— 1.  In  1878  Congress  directed  Presi- 
dent Hayes  to  invite  the  governments  of  Europe 
belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the  Latin  Union, 
and  such  others  as  he  might  deem  advisable,  to 
join  the  United  States  in  a  conference  with  a  view 
to  the  adoption  of  a  common  ratio  between  gold 
and  silver  "for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in- 
ternationally the  use  of  bi-metallic  mouey  and 
securing  fixity  of  relative  value  between  these 
metals."  In  pursuance  of  these  directions  tho 
President  invited  European  nations  to  send  dele- 
gates to  Paris  to  meet  delegates  from  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  The  con- 
vention met  Aug,  10.  1878,  delegates  being  pres- 
ent from  Austria- Hungary,  Belgium,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands. 
Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Switzerland.  The 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  the  establishment  of  a 
bi-metallic  system  were  freely  discussed,  but 
were  not  voted  upon  by  the  conference.  Finally 
France  and  England  drew  up  an  answer  to  bo 
made  by  the  European  to  the  American  delegates 
in  the  form  of  three  propositions.  The  first  de- 
clared that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  in  tho 
world  the  monetary  functions  of  silver  as  well  as 
those  of  gold,  but  that  the  selection  of  one  or  tho 
other  of  these  metals  for  use,  or  both,  should  bo 
decided  by  each  State  for  itself.  The  second  said 
that  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  silver  coin- 
age should  also  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  each 
State  or  group  of  states,  especially  as  tbe  mone- 
tary situation  in  different  countries  is  variously 
affected  by  the  fluctuations  iu  silver;  and  tho 
third  decided  that  the  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  made  it  quite  out  of  tho 
question  to  adopt  a  common  ratio  bo* 
tween  the  two  metals.  It  was  notice- 
able throughout  the  conference  that  the  dele- 
gates from  America  were  treated  as  messengers 
who  had  come  to  submit  a  proposition  to  tho 
European  delegates,  rather  than  as  representa- 
tives ot  the  government  which  had  called  tho 
conference  together.  When  the  propositions 
above  mentioned  had  been  read,  tbe  European 
delegates  withdrew  in  a  body  to  vote  upon  them. 
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•'leaving  the  delegates  from  the  United  States  to 
wait  for  an  answer  like  criminals  waiting  for  the 
.verdict."  The  propositions  were  adopted  by  all 
the  European  delegates,  and  this  action  closed 
the  conference.  In  February,  1881,  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  the  United  States  extended 
joint  invitations  to  the  European  nations  to  take 
part  in  a  similar  conference,  which  assembled  in 
Paris  April  19,  1881.  Delegates  from  the  na- 
tions represented  in  the  previous  conference  were 
present,  and  in  addition  thereto  were  delegates 
from  Germany,  British  India,  Denmark,  and 
Portugal  The  main  question  under  dis- 
cussion, as  before,  was  the  establishment  of  a 
fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  but 
after  thirteen  sessions,  in  which  there  had  been 
considerable  discussion,  but  no  definite  result 
was  reached,  the  conference  adjourned  to  meet 
in  the  following  year.  It  did  not  reassemble, 
however,  at  the  time  appointed,  nor  has  anything 
been  since  done  to  call  it  together.  2.  There  was 
a  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  con- 
sequent upon  the  issue  of  greenbacks  in  1862, 
and  in  a  few  months  all  small  change  had  disap- 
peared from  circulation.  The  people  had  to  fall 
back  upon  postage  stamps  and  private  note  is- 
sues for  change.  To  relieve  this  annoying  need 
Congress,  in  March,  1863,  passed  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  issue  of  $50,000,000  in  fractional  notes. 
The  private  notes  for  10,  25,  and  50  cents  that 
had  been  issued  by  butchers  and  bakers,  to  facil- 
itate local  trade,  had  received  the  name  shin- 
plasters— either  from  the  Idea  that  they  were 
better  than  nothing,  as  a  plaster  for  a  broken  shin, 
or,  more  probably,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  generally  utterly  worthless  outside  of 
the  town  where  they  were  issued— and  the  same 
name  was  given  to  the  government's  fractional 
notes  when  they  came  out  It  had  no  particular 
applicability  to  these  notes,  as  they  were  legal- 
tender  everywhere  in  sume  not  exceeding  $5,  but 
it  was  a  convenient  name,  and  it  "stuck." 

WABS  IN  EGYPT  AND  THE  SOUDAN. 

CHICAGO. 

Give  a  brief  outline  of  British  wars  in  Egypt  and 
the  bouuau.  from  1880  to  1885,  with  dates  of  battles. 

IvEADER. 

Answer.—  The  rebellion  of  Arabi  Bey  broke 
eut  Sept.  9,  1881.  In  June.  1882,  the  English 
fleet  was  sent  to  Alexandria..  The  massacre  of 
Europeans  at  Alexandria  by  the  rebels  occurred 
June  11,  1882.  The  bombardment  of  the  forts 
before  Alexandria  by  the  British  fleet  occurred 
July  11-13,  1882,  and  the  city  was  burned  by 
the  rebels  and  evacuated  July  13.  The  British 
army  was  transferred  to  Ismailla  Aug.  19;  the 
battle  of  Kassassln  Lock  occurred  Aug.  26,  and 
the  battle  of  Tell-el-Keblr  Sept.  13.  Sept. 
17,  188'2.  Lord  Dufferln  declared  the  war 
at  an  end,  and  la  December  Arabl  Bey  and  the 
•ther  leaders  of  the  rebellion  were  tried  and  sent 
into  exile.  The  IriHurreotlon  in  the  Soudan  be- 
gan in  July,  1 881.  Egyptiau  troops  were  sout  to 
quoll  It,  and  kept  up  irregular  fighting  during 
two  years.  Bennaar  was  taken  by  the  Mahdl  iu 
April,  1882,  and  Kordofan  was  also  oapturod  in 
Jaoasry,  1883.  Hick*  Panha  was  nut  in  com- 
mand of  the  armv  at  Kbartoom,  March  4,  1883: 
during  the  lummer  he  OrnnlMd  UlU  »™v  and 


Sept.  9,  1883,  left  Ehartoom  with  an  expedition 
against  El  Obeid.   At  the  latter  place  the  army 
of  Bicks  Pasha  was  surrounded  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed Nov.  4,  1883.   In  January,   1884,  the 
English  Government  having  ordered  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Soudan  by  Egyptian  troops. 
General  Gordon  was  sent  by  the  Khedive  to  su- 
perintend the  evacuation  of  the  earrisons.  While 
he  was  on  his  way  thither,  Baker  Pasha,  going  to 
relieve  Tokar,  was  attacked  and  utterly  defeated, 
and  Osman  Digma,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  rebellion,  massacred  the  entire  garrison  sta- 
tioned at   Sinkat.      General   Gordon  arrived 
at  Ehartoom    Feb.    18,    1884    and  about 
the  same  time  a  body  of  troops  under  General 
Gerald  Graham,  sent  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea, 
reached  the  port  of  Suakin.    Tokar,  where  an 
Egyptian  garrison  was  stationed,  surrendered  to 
the  rebels  under  Osman  Digma,  Feb.  21,  but  this 
leader  was  signally  defeated  in  a  fight  with  Gen- 
eral Graham  at  El  Teb  on  Feb.  29.   About  the 
middle  of  March  communication  with  Ehartoom 
was  broken  by  the  cutting  of  the  telegraph  lines, 
and  from  this  time  General  Gordon,  with  his 
small  band  of  adherents,  was  held  here  in  a  state 
of  siege.    Collecting  all  his  forces  and  advancing 
on  his  besiegers,  however,  Gordon  gained  a  great 
victory  over  them  Aug.  30.    Sept  9,  1884,  the 
long-delayed  expedition  for  the  relief  of  General 
Gordon  left  England  under  General  Wolseley. 
Sept.  10,  1884,  General  Gordon  sent  letters  and 
dispatches  by  Colonel  Stewart,  one  of  bis  aids, 
and  two  other  Europeaus  to  Dongola,  which  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  and  in 
communication  with   Lower   Egypt   and  the 
British  forces.    The  officers  went  by  steam- 
boat,   and    had   with  them  a   band  of  na- 
tives supposed  to  be  entirely  trustworthy,  but 
these  stranded  the  vessel  and   betrayed  the 
white  men    into    the    hands    of  the  rebels 
Sept.   18.  and  all  were  murdered.   The  relief 
expedition  reaohed  the  Soudan  early  in  January. 
General  Wolseley  made    his   headquarters  at 
Korti.  and  thence  sent  one  force  under  General 
Stewart  on  camels  across  the  desert  of  Shendy, 
and  the  other  under  General  Earle  by  boats 
down  the  Nile.   The  f oroes  under  General  Stew- 
art met  and  defeated  the  rebels  in  the  battle  of 
Abu  Klea  Jan.  16  and  17,  1885,  and  again  at 
Metemneh  Jan.  19.   Sir  Charles  Wilson  was  now 
sent  down  the  Nile  to  resoue  General  Gordon 
and  open  communication  with  Ehartoom.  Ar- 
riving before  that  oity  Jan.  28.  it  was  found  te 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.   It  had  been  taken 
by  treaohery  Jan.  26,  and  General  Gordon  had 
been  killed.   Feb,  9,  the  forces  under  General 
Earle  met  the  enemy  at  Bhakook  Wells  and 
worsted  them.    On   the    10th  a  more  serious 
engagement  was    fought   by   these    trooos  at 
Blertl.   where    the   rebels     wore     again  de- 
feated, but  General  Earle  was  killed.  General 
Stewart   also  died    Feb.  16  from   the  effects 
of  a  wound  received  in   the   Abu  Klea  fight 
His  second  in  command.  General  Reovora  Bnller, 
had  another  flgbt  at    this   point.   In  which 
he  routed  the  enemy,  but,  finding  himself  nnable 
to  protect  his  forces  there,  retreated  to  Gakdul 
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Wells.  The  plan  now  was  to  hare  General  Brak- 
enbary,  who  had  auooeeded  General  Earle,  ad- 
Tance  across  the  country  and  take  the  important 
town  of  Berber,  while  General  Graham,  who  had 
been  reinforced  at  Snakln,  should  advance  to- 
ward that  point  across  the  desert,  laying  the  rail- 
way as  he  moved  However,  the  plan  was  never 
carried  oat  General  Graham  did  advance  part  of 
his  troops,  and  in  a  battle  at  Hasheen  overcame 
the  enemy  with  heavy  loss,  and  work  upon  the 
Suakin-Berber  railroad  was  actually  begun.  But 
the  other  points  held  by  the  British  troops  were 
given  up,  and  when  the  hot  season  began  the 
men  began  to  suffer  so  seriously  that  General 
Wolseley  recommended  an  abandonment  of  the 
campaign.  Orders  were  therefore  given  by  the 
home  government  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Sou- 
dan, and  the  troops  began  to  depart  May  25, 
1885.  June  29  following,  the  leader  of  the  Sou- 
dan rebellion,  Mohammed  Achmet,  known  as  the 
Mahdi,  died.  Some  irregular  fighting  was  kept 
up  for  some  months  in  the  vicinity  of  Suakin, 
but  no  further  advanoe  into  the  country  was  at- 
tempted, and  the  project  ot  the  railroad  was 
abandoned. 

SIB  WALTEB  B A.LEIGE. 

Lxxtvxujb,  Mich. 

Give  a!brief  sketch  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.      J.  B. 

Answer.—  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  born  in  1552 
In  Devonshire,  Eng.  At  the  age  of  17,  his  ad- 
venturous disposition  led  him  to  leave  his  studies 
at  Oxford,  to  join  a  troop  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
Huguenots  in  France.  In  1579  he  sailed  with 
his  half  brother.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  plant  a  colony  in  North  America. 
They  were  attacked  by  some  Spanish  ships,  how- 
ever, in  mid-ooean.  and  their  vessels  were  so 
seriously  injured  that  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn. During  the  next  year  Raleigh  held  a  com- 
mission as  captain  in  the  campaign  in  Ireland, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  gallantry  and  cour- 
age. Soon  after  this  he  seems  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  Queen  Elizabeth— according  to 
the  story,  by  spreading  his  oostly  cloak  on  a 
miry  place  for  her  to  walk  upon— and  soon  rose 
high  in  her  favor.  In  1584,  having  obtained 
a  patent  from  the  Queen  of  lands  on  the  contin- 
ent of  North  America,  he  fitted  out  two  ships  at 
bis  own  expense  for  a  voyage  of  discovery.  It  is 
thought  that  he  went  with  this  expedition,  but 
history  does  not  give  certain  testimony  on  this 
point.  It  landed  on  the  shore  of  what  is  now 
North  Carolina  in  July,  1584,  add  exnlored  the 
coast  both  northward  and  southward,  then  re- 
turning to  England,  gave  suoh  a  glowing  account 
of  the  country  that  Raleigh  called  it  Virginia,  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  Elisabeth  made  him 
a  knight  in  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment. 
No  immediate  good  oame  of  this  colony,  if  we 
except  the  rather  questionable  benefit  of  the  in- 
troduction of  tobacco  into  Europe,  and,  after  a 
few  years  of  struggle,  during  which  several 
auxiliary  expeditions  were  sent  out,  it  was  given 
Bp.  During  the  years  1587  and  1588,  the 
country  being  threatened  with  a  Spanish  in- 
vasion, Kaleigh  was  actively  engaged  in  organiz- 
ing the  army  and  held  command  of  the  forces  in 
Cornwall,  and  had  command  of  a  vessel  in  the 


fleet  which  attacked  and  dispersed  the 
Spanish  Armada.  He  was  In  Drake's  expedi- 
tion against  Spain  in  1589,  and  in  1590  sailed 
with  Frobisher  with  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels, 
designing  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  power  in  the 
West  Indies.  Beyond  capturing  some  .  valuable 
prizes  they  accomplished  but  little.  Some  time 
after  this,  having  fallen  out  of  favor  at  court,  he 
organized  an  expedition  to  Guiana.  He  set  sail 
with  five  ships  in  1595,  explored  the  Orinoco 
River  country,  and  on  his  return  published  a 
glowing  account  of  his  voyage.  He  was  admiral 
in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz  in  1596,  and  in 
1597  went  with  the  expedition  of  Essex  against 
the  Azores.  He  was  sent  as  Embassador  to  the 
Netherlands  m  1600.  and  on  his  return  was 
made  Governor  of  Jersey.  With  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  however,  in  1603,  the  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful part  of  Raleigh's  career  ended.  King 
James  disliked  him  from  the  first,  and  not  con- 
tent  with  depriving  him  of  all  of  his  prefer- 
ments had  him  charged  with  complicity 
in  a  plot  against  the  King  and  confined 
in  the  Tower.  Here  he  remained  for  thirteen 
years,  and  spent  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  in 
writing  his  "History  of  the  World,"  a  work  much 
superior  to  any  English  historical  composition 
previously  written.  In  1615  Raleigh  was  liber- 
ated, but  not  pardoned.  He  obtained  a  commis- 
sion as  commander  of  a  fleet  from  the  King,  fitted 
out  fourteen  ships,  and  again  sailed  for  Guiana. 
He  had  orders  from  the  King  not  to  attack  any 
Spanish  settlements,  but  in  defiance  of  this 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  Keymis,  made  an  assault 
upon  the  Spanish  town  of  St.  Thomas,  killed  tne 
Governor  and  burned  the  town.  Raleigh  was  in 
no  way  answerable  for  this  breach  of  discipline, 
but  on  his  return  to  England  he  was  immediately 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  Spanish 
Minister  urged  his  execution,  and  it  was  decided 
that,  having  been  under  judgment  of  death  pre- 
viously, he  could  not  be  tried  again,  but  must  be 
executed  under  the  former  sentence.  Denied  any 
possibility  of  vindication,  he  was  beheaded  at 
Westminster,  Oct.  29,  1618.  Raleigh  was  a  man 
of  handsome  person  and  manners,  dauntless 
oonrage,  wide  knowledge,  and  varied  talents. 
Besides  his  history  he  wrote  many  fine  essays 
and  speeches,  and  a  number  of  poems. 

CENTEB  OF  POPULATION.  , 

Medford,  Wis. 

What  is  the  center  of  population,  and  by  what 
method  is  it  ascertained  ?  Lkabux. 

Answer.— The  center  of  population  is  defined 
as  "the  point  at  which  equilibrium  would  be 
reaohed,  were  the  country  taken  as  a  plane  sur- 
face, itself  without  weight,  but  capable  of  sus- 
taining weight  and  loaded  with  its  inhabitants, 
in  number  and  position  as  they  are  found  at  the 
period  under  consideration,  each  individual  be- 
ing assumed  to  oe  of  the  same  gravity  as  every 
other,  and  consequently  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
pivotal  point  directly  proportioned  to  his  dis- 
tance therefrom."  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  population  of  the  country.  Ia 
1880  the  center  of  population  was  placed  at  lati- 
tude 39  degrees,  04  minutes.  08  seconds,  longi- 
tude 84  degrees,  39  minutes,  40  seconds,  which 
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1b  in  Kentucky,  eight  miles  south  by  west  from 
the  center  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  one  mile 
from  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  one 
mile  and  a  half  southeast  from  the  village  of 
Taylorsville.  In  1790  this  center  was  twenty- 
three  miles  ease  of  Baltimore,  Md.  It  has  moved 
westward  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  39th  parallel  of 
latitude.  457  miles  in  ninety  years.  The  method 
of  ascertaining  this  center  is  thus  outlined  by 
the  census  report.  A  point  was  first  assumed  as 
near  the  probable  center,  and  through  this  point 
a  parallel  and  a  meridian  were  drawn,  these 
lines  being  taken  as  the  axes  of  moments.  A 
north  or  south  moment  is  the  product  of  the 
population  by  its  distance  from  the  assumed 
parallel:  an  east  or  west  moment  is  the  product 
of  the  population  by  its  distance  from  the  as- 
sumed meridian.  In  the  first  case  the  degrees 
were  measured  in  minutes  of  arc;  in  the  second 
case  it  was  necessary  to  use  miles  on  account  of 
the  unequal  length  of  a  degree  in  different  lati- 
tudes. The  population  of  the  country  was  then 
grouped  by  square  degrees,  that  is,  by  areas  in- 
cluded between  consecutive  parallels  and  meri- 
dians, as  these  are  convenient  units  with  which 
to  work.  The  population  of  100  of  the  principal 
cities  was  then  deducted  from  that  of  their 
square  degrees  and  treated  separately.  Then  the 
position  of  the  center  of  the  population  for  each 
sauare  degree  was  estimated  as  nearly 
as  possible.  The  population  of  each  square 
degree,  and  of  each  city  north  and  south 
of  the  assumed  parallel,  was  multiplied  by 
its  distance  from  that  parallel,  and  the  sum 
of  the  north  and  of  the  south  moments 
made  up.  Their  difference  divided  by  the  total 
population  of  the  country  gave  the  needed  cor- 
rection to  the  latitude,  the  sign  of  the  correction 
being  positive  if  north,  negative  if  south.  Simi- 
larly the  east  and  west  moments  were  made  up, 
and  from  them  the  correction  in  longitude  was 
made.  The  result  gave  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  tne  point  accepted  as  the  center  of  pop- 
ulation. It  makes  no  allowance  for  the  spherical 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
strictly  correct,  but  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

ONE  HUNDREDTH  INDIANA  INFANTRY. 

FORTLAND,  Mich. 
Would  like  a  history  of  the  One  Hundredth  Indiana 
Infantrv.  A.  B.  Chapman. 

Answer.— The  One  Hundredth  Indiana  Regi- 
ment was  mustered  in  at  Fort  Wayne  Sept.  10, 
1862.  Was  first  sent  to  Memphis,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  that  vicinity  guarding  railroads  till  the 
end  of  thb  year.  In  June,  1863,  it  joined  Gen- 
eral Grant's  army  before  Vicksburg.  Was  with 
Bherman  in  his  Jackson  expedition.  It  was  en- 
emmped  near  Black  River  during  the  summor.  In 
the  fall  was  sent  to  reinforce  the  armv  beforo 
Chattanooga.  It  was  in  the  battle  of  Mission 
Bldge,  where  it  lost  132  in  killed  and  woundod. 
Wan  then  sent  to  the  aid  of  Burnslde  at  Enox- 
rllle.  and  *as  In  oamp  at  Scottsboro  after  this  till 
May  1.  1864.  It  was  in  all  the  battles  before 
Atlanta,  and  loined  In  the  pursuit  of  Hood.  Then 
took  part  In  the  inaroh  to  tho  aea,  went  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  review,  and  was  sent  home  for 


muster  out  June  9,  1865.  This  regiment  lost 
464  men  from  all  casualties  during  the  war. 

EIGHTEENTH  INDIANA  BATTERY. 
.  .  Dennison,  111. 

Give  sketch  of  the  Eighteenth  Indiana  Battery. 

W.  T.  L. 

Answer.—  The  Eighteenth  Battery  was  mus- 
tered in  at  Indianapolis  Aug.  24,  1 862.  with  Eli 
Lilly  as  Captain.  It  was  soon  after  sent  to  Louis- 
ville and  thence  southward.  It  was  engaged  in 
the  fight  at  Tullahoma.  and  also  at  Chickamauga. 
In  October  it  was  sent  with  the  expedition  of 
General  Crook  against  the  rebel  General  Wheeler. 
Was  at  the  fights  at  McMinnville  and  Farming- 
ton.  Was  sent  to  the  relief  of  Burnside  at  Enox- 
ville,  after  which  it  joined  Sherman  and  was 
in  the  battle  before  Atlanta.  It  then  went  with 
General  Nelson  to  Selma,  Ala.,  thence  to  West 
Point  and  Macon,  destroying  stores.  It  then  re- 
turned to  Chattanooga,  and  was  soon  after  sent 
to  Nashville  where  it  remained  until  it  went 
home  for  final  discharge  in  June,  1865. 


METAPHYSICS. 

New  jlisbon.  Wis. 

Tell  us  something  about  metaphysical  science,  and 
simplify  it  so  that  he  who  "runs  may  read"  and  un« 
derstand.  E.  Boynton. 

Answer.—  There  is  a  story  told  of  an  old  Scotch 
dominie  who  when  asked  the  meaning  of  meta- 
physics said;  "When  the  hearer  dinna  kens 
what  the  speaker  means,  and  the  speaker  dinna 
kens  what  he  means  himsel — that  is  metaphysics. " 
The  definition  is  not  a  bad  one  as  applied  to  cer  > 
tain  writings  that  bear  the  name.  The  word  was 
first  applied  by  Aristotle  to  certain  dissertations, 
which,  containing  his  highest  generalizations 
concerning  natural  things,  on  the  phenomena  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  matter,  were  placed  by  him 
after  his  essays  on  physics,  and  entitled  "ta  meta 
ta  physika,"  literally  "that  which  follows  after 
the  physics"— the  scienoe  of  natural  things.  The 
name  came  later  to  be  applied  to  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  evolution  and  phenomena  of 
human  intelligence,  and  may  be  properly  re- 
garded as  synonymous  with  mental  philosophy 
or  psychology.  The  distinction  drawn  between 
physics  ana  metaphysics  is  usually  this:  Phy  sice 
includes  such  cognitions  as  are  drawn  from  ex* 
perienoe  and  can  be  proved  by  experiment,  while 
metaphysics  deals  in  those  cognitions  for  which 
the  only  evidence  Is  their  logical  necessity.  But 
the  fact  is  the  two  sciences— the  philosophy  of 
natural  things,  and  the  philosophy  of  mind,  art 
mutually  inter-dependent,  and  can  only  be  thor- 
oughly and  logically  understood  when  considered 
together.  When  metaphysics  loses  its  oonue  o- 
tion  with  and  applicability  to  physios,  it 
becomes  empty  and  dreamy.  That  .  nuioh 
of  what  has  beou  written  uuder  the  name  i*  open 
to  this  charge,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  hence 
comes  the  applicability  of  the  old  Scotchman's 
definition.  A  reoeot  invention  of  certain  un- 
balanced intellects  known  as  "metaphysical  sci- 
ence*' and  applied  to  the  healing  ot  bodily  Ills, 
need  only  be  examined  to  show  its  utterly  un- 
solentlflo  nature.  To  attempt  to  put  It  into  logi- 
cal i  i  is  to  attempt  tho  Impossible,  for  the ro 

Is  neither  logic  nor  reason  in  It.  There  Is  a  story 
told  of  a  physician  who  frequently  had  case*  ot 
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supposed  insanity  brought  before  him  for  de- 
cision. He  kept  by  him  the  works  of  some  ex- 
travagant metaphysician,  and  gave  them  to  the 
patients  to  read.  When  one  of  these  threw  down 
the  book  with  an  exclamation  characterizing  it  as 
»tter  nonsense,  he  was  pronounced  sane,  but 
those  who  were  delighted  with  what  they  read 
and  extolled  it  as  beautiful  and  eloquent,  were 
ordered  into  straight- jackets  immediately. 
Probably  the  lucubrations  of  "metaphysical 
healers"  might  be  used  as  a  "tester"  ol  this 
kind,  and  we  do  not  think  they  could  be  applied 
to  any  better  purpose— except  as  fuel 

GBANT'S  TOUB   BOUND  THE  WOBLD. 

Hamburg.  Iowa. 

Give  an  outline  of  Grant's  tour  round  the  world,  the 
route  he  took.  etc.  W.  SPERRy. 

Answer.— General  Grant  embarked  on  a 
steamer  at  the  Philadelphia  wharf  for  his  tour 
round  the  world  May  17.  1877.  He  arrived  at 
Queenstown.  Ireland,  May  27,  Thence  he  went 
to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  on  to  London.  He 
remained  In  that  city  several  m  weeks,  and  was 
made  the  recipient  of  the  most  brilliant  social 
honors.  July  5  he  went  to  Belgium,  and  tbenoe 
made  a  tour  through  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
He  then  visited  Denmark,  and  Aug.  25  returned 
to  Great  Britain,  and  until  October  spent  the 
time  in  visiting  the  various  cities  of  Scotland 
and  England.  Oct  24  he  started  for  Paris, 
where  he  remained  a  month,  then  went  on  to 
Lyons,  thence  to  Naples,  and  subsequently  with 
several  friends  he  made  a  trip  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, visiting  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Malta,  and 
others.  Thence  going  to  Egypt,  the  pyramids  and 
other  points  of  note  were  visited,  and  a  journey 
made  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  first  cataract. 
The  programme  of  travel  next  inolnded  a  visit  to 
Turkey  and  the  Holy  Land,  whence  in  March  the 
party  came  back  to  Italy  through  Greece,  revis- 
ited Naples,  went  to  Turin  and  back  to  Paris. 
After  a  few  weeks  spent  in  the  social  gayeties  of 
that  city,  the  Netherlands  was  chosen  as  the 
next  locality  of  interest,  and  the  Hague,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Amsterdam  were  visited  in  turn.  June 
26, 1878,  the  General  and  his  party  arrived  in 
Berlin.  After  staying  there  some  weeks  they 
went  to  Christiana  and  Stockholm,  then  to  St 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Warsaw,  and  back  over 
German  soil  to  Vienna.  Another  trip  was  now 
made  through  Switzerland,  and  then  returning 
to  Paris,  a  start  was  made  for  a  journey  through 
Spain  and  Portugal,  in  which  Vittoria,  Madrid, 
Lisbon,  Seville,  and  other  important  towns  were 
visited.  A  trip  was  also  made  from  Cadiz  to 
Gibraltar  by  steamer.  After  another  brief 
visit  to  Paris  General  Grant  went  to  Ireland, 
arriving  at  Dublin  Jan.  3,  1879,  visited  several 
points  of  interest  in  that  country,  then  by  way  of 
London  and  Paris,  went  to  Marseilles,  whence  he 
set  sail  Dy  way  of  the  Mediterrerrean  Sea  and  the 
Suez  Canal  for  India.  He  reached  Bombay  Feb. 
13.  Thence  visited  Allahabad,  Agra,  and  rode 
on  an  elephant  to  Amber,  also  went  to  Benares. 
Delhi,  Calcutta,  and  Rangoon,  spent  a  week  in 
Biam,  then  went  by  steamer  to  China.  After 
spending  some  time  at  Canton,  Pekin,  aud  other 
places,  he  went  to  Japan  for  a  brief  visit  He 


went  to  Nagasaki,  Tokio,  and  Yokahama,  and  at 
last,  Sept.  3,  1879,  set  sail  from  Tokio  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  Sept  20,  be  arrived 
in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  After  some 
weeks  spent  in  visiting  the  points  of  interest  in 
California  and  Oregon,  he  returned  to  hia  homo 
in  the  Eastern  States. 

NUMBER  OF  MEMBEBS  OF  CONGBESS. 

La  Place,  111. 
Give  the  number  of  members  in  each  Coneress 
from  Washington's  time  to  the  present. 

J08EVH  Ulrt. 

Answer— The  following  table  gives  the  infor- 
mation desired: 


NUMBER  OF  CONGRESSES. 


First  and  Second  

Third  to  Seventh  inclu- 
sive  

Eight  to  Twelfth  inclu- 
sive  

Thirteenth  to  Seventeenth 
inclusive  

Eighteenth  to  Twenty-sec- 
ond inclusive  

Twenty-third  to  Twenty- 
seventh  inclusive  

Twenty-eighth  to  Thirty- 
second  inclusive  

Thirty-third  to  Thirty-sev- 
enth inclusive,   

Thirty-eighth  to  Forty-sec- 
ond inclusive  

Forty-third  to  Forty-sev- 
enth inclusive  

Forty-eighth  to  Fifty-sec- 
ond inclusive  


52 


( Apr. 
\  Ma-. 
(  Mar. 
i  Mar. 
(Mar. 
{Mar. 
)  Mar. 
1  Mar. 
)  Mar. 

>  Mar. 
\  Mar. 
)  Mar. 
(Mar. 
}  Mar. 
(  Mar. 
*Mar. 

>  Mar. 

>  Mar. 
(Mar. 
\  Mar. 
,  Mar. 
'Mar. 


1789 
1793. 
179:?. 
1803. 
1803. 
1813. 
1813. 
1823. 
18'23, 
1833. 
1833 
1843. 
1843. 
1853. 
1853, 
1863. 
1863. 
1873. 
1873. 
1883. 
1883. 
1893. 


II 


r  65 
*  105 
141 
181 
213 
240 
223 
237 
243 
293 
325 


Please  give  history, 
Record  Act. 


BUBNT  BECOBD  ACT. 

Turner,  111. 
purport,  etc.,  of  the  Burnt 
C.  M.  O. 


Answer. — In  November,  1871,  when  the  ad- 
journed session  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  met,  a 
committee  of  nine  was  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  draw  in  s  up  and  introducing  bills  in  relation  to 
the  records  destroyed  by  the  Chicago  fire.  A 
number  of  these  bills  were  prepared,  aud  all  their 
important  specifications  were  embodied  in  three 
acts.  The  first,  "an  act  to  provide  for  re-reoord- 
ing  deeds,  mortgages,  and  other  instruments  in 
writing,  where  the  original  records  thereof  have 
been  destroyed,  and  to  fix  the  fee  for  such  re- 
recording,"  was  approved  March  1,  1872:  the 
second,  "an  act  to  provide  for  the  restoration  of 
court  records  which  have  been  lost  or  destroyed," 
approved  March  19,1872;  the  third,  most  com- 
monly known  by  the  above  name,  was 
"an  act  to  remedy  the  evils  consequent  upon 
the  destruction  of  any  public  records 
by  fire  or  otherwise."  It  was  approved 
April  9.  1872.  It  provided  for  the  re-recording 
of  deeds,  etc.,  or  certified  copies  of  the  same, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire;  enacted  that 
where  records  of  such  papers  had  been  kept  by 
other  counties,  or  by  the  courts,  such  might  bo 
used  as  evidence  concerning  the  lost  papers,  and 
that  the  United  States  authorities  should  bo 
called  upon  to  furnish  any  information  they 
might  have  oonoerning  lands  whose  deeds  have 
been  destroyed ;  provided  for  the  restoration  of 
abstracts,  and  gave  to  courts  of  chanoery  power 
to  establish  title  in  such  cases,  also  specified  evi- 
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dence  admissible,  and  other  important  details  in 
snits  arising  from  the  loss  of  reoords,  etc.  The 
act  is  very  complete  and  covers  eaoh  point  with 
much  particularity,  being  intended  to  provide 
for  every  case  likely  to  be  referred  to  its  pro- 
visions. 

HONEY-DEW. 

___  .  Cbomweia,  Iowa. 

What  causes  the  honey-dew  on  Nantucket  Island? 

O.  L.  Stabxneckeb. 

Answer.— Honey-  dew,  a  saccharine  liquid 
found  on  leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  is  supposed 
to  be  caused  in  two  ways :  by  the  excretion  ot  a 
kind  of  insect,  the  aphides,  and  also  by  an  exud- 
ation of  the  leaves  themselves.  The  cause  of 
this  exudation  is  still  an  unsolved  botanical  prob- 
lem. It  is  especially  frequent  on  linden  trees.  It 
seems  to  be  caused  by  something  peculiar  in  the 
olimate,  and  is  said  to  be  most  often  seen  on  isl- 
ands in  the  temperate  latitudes.  Warm  dry 
weather  seems  to  stimulate  its  appearance. 

FIFTEENTH  INDIANA  INFANTET. 

Derby,  Kan. 

Give  brief  history  of  the  Fifteenth  Indiana  Volun- 
teer Infantry.  George  Plum. 

Answer.—  The  Fifteenth  Indiana  was  mus- 
tered into  the  three  years'  service  at  Lafayette, 
June  14, 1861.  It  was  sent  to  West  Virginia,  and 
was  at  the  engagements  of  Rich  Mountain  and 
Green  Brier.  In  November  it  was  sent  West  to 
General  Buell's  command.  It  was  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  at  the  siege  of  Corinth,  also  at  the 
battle  of  Perryville  and  Stone  River.  In  the 
latter  fight  it  had  ]  97  men  killed  and  wounded 
out  of  440  engaged.  It  was  stationed  at  Mur- 
freesboro  till  June  24.  It  was  at  the  fight  at  Tul- 
lahoma,  also  at  Mission  Ridge,  where  it  had  202 
men  killed  and  wounded  out  of  a  total  of  334 
engaged.  On  the  day  after  the  Mission  Ridge 
fight  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Enoxville,  where 
it  stayed  till  February,  18134,  and  was  then  sent 
back  to  Chattanooga,  where  a  part  only  of  the 
regiment  re-enlisted.  In  June  the  non-veterans 
were  sent  home,  and  the  veterans  and  recruits 
were  transferred  to  the  Seventeenth  Indiana  Vol- 
unteers (mounted  infantry),  where  they  served 
till  their  muster-out  in  August.  1865. 

FOUBTEENTH  INDIANA  BEOIMENT. 

Mllton.  Wis. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Fourteenth  Indiana  In- 
fantry.  R.  T.  Jones. 

Answer.—  The  Fourteenth  Regiment  Indiana 
Volunteers  was  organized  at  Camp  Vigo,  near 
Terre  Haute,  In  May,  1861;  was  mustered  into 
service  in  June  for  three  years.  In  July  it  was 
sent  to  West  Virginia,  and  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Cheat  Mountain  and  Green  Brier.  In 
March,  1862,  it  went  to  Martlnsburg  to  join  Gen- 
eral Sheridan's  command,  and  was  at  the  battle 
of  Winchester  Heights.  It  was  present  at  South 
Mountain,  but  was  Kept  with  the  reserve  force. 
At  Antletam,  however.  It  was  in  the  hottest 
of  the  fight,  and  had  181  killed  and  wounded 
from  a  total  of  321  men  taken  into  battle.  For 
the  firmness  with  which  Its  brigade  stood  fire  in 
this  fight  It  was  called  by  General  Frenoh  the 
"Gibraltar  Brigade."  At  Fredericksburg  the 
Fourteenth  wan  again  in  advance  and  lost  heav- 
ily. At  Chancollornvllle  It  had  a  share  In  the 
third  day's  flirht  only.    At  Gettysburg  it  lost  123 


men  and  officers  in  killed  and  wounded.  In  Au- 
gust it  was  sent  to  New  York  to  quell  the  riots, 
and.  returning,  took  part  in  the  operations  at 
Mine  Run.  In  December,  1863,  part  of  the  regi- 
ment re-enlisted.  In  the  Second  Corps,  under 
Hancock.it  was  at  the  front  in  the  terrible  fights  of 
the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  etc. 
The  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  was  the  last  in  which 
the  old  Fourteenth  took  Dart.  After  this  the 
non-veterans  were  sent  to  Indianapolis  and  mus- 
tered out  June  16.  1864.  The  veterans  and  re- 
cruits, who  remained  on  duty  in  the  Second 
Corps,  in  August  were  transferred  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Regiment,  where  they  served  till  muster- 
out  July  12,  1865. 

GATE  OF  TEARS— BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 

_  Rome.  111. 

Where  are  the  "Gate  of  Tears'*  and  the  "Bridge  of 
Sighs,"  and  why  so  called?  J.  s.  Terren. 

Answer  —  The  straits  of  Babelmandeb,  the 
passage  from  the  Persian  Gulf  into  the  Red  Sea, 
are  called  the  "Gate  of  Tears"  by  the  Arabs.  The 
channel  is  only  about  twentv  miles  wide,  is 
rocky  and  very  dangerous  for  passage  in  rough 
weather.  It  received  its  melancholy  name  from 
the  number  of  shipwrecks  that  occurred  there. 
The  "Bridge  of  Sighs"  is  the  bridge  in  Venioe 
whioh  connects  the  palace  of  the  doge  with  the 
state  prison,  and  was  so  called  because  over  it 
prisoners  were  conveyed  from  the  judgment  hall 
to  the  place  of  execution. 


THIRTY-FIRST  INDIANA  INFANTRY- 

_    . .  Dorchester.  Neb. 

Would  like  a  sketch  of  the  Thirty-first  Indiana  Vol- 
unteers. A.  J.  Wampleb. 

Answer.— The  Thirty-first  Indiana  Infantry 
was  mustered  in  at  Terre  Haute,  Sept  15,  1861, 
and  was  sent  to  Kentucky,  where  it  was  en- 
camped at  Calhoun  until  sent  to  take  part  in  the 
battle  of  Fort  Donelson.  In  this  fight  it  lost 
sixty-eight  men  in  killed  and  wounded :  at  Shi- 
loh it  lost  142.  Was  also  at  the  seige  of  Corinth, 
and  was  stationed  at  various  points  during  the 
months  following.  At  Stone  River  it  lost  fifty- 
one  in  killed  and  wounded.  After  he  battle  it 
was  guarding  a  pass  in  the  mountains  until 
June.  It  was  in  the  fight  at  Chickamauga,  then 
went  into  camp  at  Bridgeport  The  majority  of 
the  resiment  re-enlisted  in  January.  1864,  It 
was  with  Sherman  in  all  the  battles  before  At- 
lanta, and  took  part  in  the  pursuit  of  Hood  after 
the  surrender  of  the  oity.  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Nashville,  after  which  it  followed 
Hood's  army  to  Huntsvllle.  When  the  Forty- 
seventh  Corps  was  transferred  to  New  Orleans 
the  Thirty-first  went  with  it.  reaching  that  oity 
in  July,  1865.  Subsequently  it  was  sent  to 
Texas,  whore  it  remaiued  till  its  muster  oat  early 
in  the  following  year. 

NINTH  OHIO  CAVALRY. 

IJEXINOTON.  Ohio, 
Qlvo  a  history  of  ihe  Ninth  Ohio  Cavulrv  . 

\V.  Wruiow. 

Answer.—  In  the  latter  cart  of  1862.  Captain 
W.  D.  Hamilton,  of  the  Thtrty-Hooond  Ohio  Regi- 
ment, was  assigned  the  dnty  of  organising  a 
cavalry  command  to  be  known  as  the  Ninth  Ohio 
Cavalry.  As  soon  as  one  battalion  wan  rained  it 
#M  .  (jiilppod.  and  In  April  of  the  following  vear 
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was  ordered  to  the  field.  This  battalion  was  en- 
gaged in  active  service  in  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, scouting  and  looking  after  the  movements  of 
Morgan's  guerrillas  uuring  the  entire  year.  In 
December,  1863,  the  regiment  was  completed  by 
the  addition  to  it  of  two  other  battalions.  It  was 
engaged  in  the  usual  service  of  cavalry  regiments, 
scouting  and  skirmishing  and  raiding  through 
the  surrounding  country.  One  of  its  most  im- 
portant expeditions  was  a  raid  into  Alabama  to 
destroy  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad.  It 
was  present  at  the  fights  before  Atlanta,  and  in 
November,  1864,  was  permanently  attached  to 
the  cayalry  division  of  General  Sherman's  army, 
going  through  with  that  army  to  the  coast.  In 
July  the  regiment  was  ordered  home,  and  Aug.  2, 
1865,  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

THE  WELLAND  CANAL. 

Kansas,  HL 

Give  history  and  description  of  the  Weiland  Canal. 

William  Mo  Adams. 

An8wer.~As  early  as  February,  1816,  a  joint 
commission  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  of  Up- 
per Canada  reported  on  the  project  of  connect- 
ing Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario  by  means  of  a 
canal,  and  during  the  next  year  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  appropriate  money  for  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  the  be«t  route  for  that  connection,  but  no 
action  was  taken  until  1821,  when  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject.  This 
committee  reported  in  1823  in  favor  of  a  canal, 
and  a  company  was  soon  afterward  formed  to 
undertake  the  work.  The  actual  construction 
of  the  canal  was  begun  in  1825.  The  entrance 
of  the  canal  was  at  Port  Dalhousie,  and 
its  upper  terminus  at  the  Weiland  River.  Navi- 
gation through  the  completed  canal  began  in 
1829.  Subsequently  the  main  line  of  the  canal 
was  extended  over  the  Weiland  River  to  Port 
Colborne,  this  enlargement  being  completed  in 
1853.  In  1873  the  oanal  was  again  enlarged. 
The  canal  is  now  twenty-eight  miles  Ions,  and 
has  twenty-seven  locks  150x261a  feet.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  the  canal  has  been,  including 
repairs,  about  $9,000,000. 

KISSING  THE  BOOS. 

Davis,  m. 

What  originated  the  kissiDg  of  the  Bible  in  taking 
an  oath?  £.  E.  Sohooh. 

Answer.— The  idea  on  which  oaths,  or  adjura- 
tions, were  founded  was  that  the  unseen  poweis 
or  deities  would  always  punish  a  falsehood  if 
their  attention  was  called  to  it.  That  is,  the 
person  might  be  as  untruthful  as  he  would  on 
ordinary  occasions,  but  whenever  he  called  on 
one  of  the  gods  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tion, he  was  hound  to  keep  his  word,  lest  the 
deity,  outraged  at  being  made  a  party  to  a  false- 
hood, would  wreak  special  vengeance  upon  nim. 
From  this  idea,  which  has  survived  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present,  came  the  belief  that 
the  proximity  of  an  object  regarded  as  sacred 
made  the  oath  more  binding:  i.  e.,  made  men 
more  afraid  to  violate  it.  The  ancient  Jews 
touched  their  phylacteries  in  taking  an  oath. 
Later,  their  practice  was  to  lay  the  hand  npon 
the  book  of  the  law,  whence  came  our  custom 
of    swearing    on    the    Bible.    The  various 


customs  of  taking  oaths  in  different  countries, 
have  all  a  similar  origin.  The  early  Anglo  Saxons 
laid  the  hands  on  a  pillar  of  stone,  because  stones 
were  regarded  as  sacred  to  their  gods.  In  medi»- 
val  times  it  was  customary  to  touch  a  relic,  and 
this  was  regarded  a«  giving  the  oath  more  sacred- 
ness  even  than  when  taken  upon  the  Missal,  or 
prayer-book  When  Harold  swore  allegiance  to 
King  William  of  Normandy,  the  Missal  was 
placed  upon  a  chest  wnioh,  when  afterward 
opened,  was  seen  to  be  tilled  with 
bones  of  the  saints.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the 
superstition  of  the  times,  this  idea  that  an  adju- 
ration to  the  Almighty  was  made  more  solemn  by 
the  presence  of  a  knuckle- bone,  a  jaw,  or  a 
double-tooth,  of  a  dead  man.  Another  custom  of 
mediaeval  times  was  swearing  by  churches.  A 
certain  number  were  mentioned,  and  the  attestor 
was  obliged  to  go  to  each  one,  take  the  ring  of  the 
church  door  in  his  hand  and  repeat  his  oath. 
From  very  early  times  the  Russian  custom  has 
been  to  kiss  the  cross  to  attest  an  oath,  and  the 
practice  has  extended  into  other  countries.  This 
was  the  oath  of  the  Knights  Templar  and  other 
similar  bodies,  and  the  laws  of  the  order  of  the 
garter  in  Henry  VIII's  time,  required  the  Knights 
to  touch  the  book  and  kiss  the  cross.  A  common 
attestation  of  the  oath  in  Germany  in  the  middle 
ages  and  later,  was  by  the  bosom,  placing  the 
hand  thereon.  This  came  from  the  practice  of 
wearing  a  crucifix  or  amulets  suspended  from 
the  necK.  Kissing  the  book,  which  is  still  the 
common  practice  throughout  the  British  Empire, 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  has  not  been  permitted 
in  Scotland  since  the  reformation. 

ELECTRICITY,  GALVANISM,  AND  MAGNETISM. 

Wabash,  Ind. 

Give  the  difference  between  electricity  and  galvan- 
ism and  magnetism.  J.  S.  J.  C. 

Answer. — Electricity  is  a  name  given  to  a  power 
In  nature  which  is  only  known  through  its  mani- 
festations. The  name  is  also  applied  to  the 
science  which  treats  of  this  pow  er,  and  the  power 
itself  is  sometimes  styled  the  "electrio  fluid." 
We  have,  however,  neither  conception  nor  ex- 
perience of  electricity  as  an  independent  existence 
apart  from  electrified  substance,  but  come  to  rec- 
ognize it  by  certain  properties  manifested  by 
such  substance.  These  are  (1)  the  power  of  at- 
tracting or  repelling  other  electrified  bodies;  (2) 
the  power  of  inducing  similar  properties  in  con- 
tiguous bodies;  (3)  the  power  of  attracting  light 
unelectrified  bodies,  and  (4)  the  power  of  giving 
out  sparks  when  strongly  electrified.  The  many 
applications  of  electrical  power  are  all  included 
in  manifestations  of  the  above-mentioned 
properties.  Electrio  force,  when  in  a  state 
of  rest,  is  known  as  statical  elec- 
tricity, when  in  motion  is  called  dynamical 
electricity.  The  force  can  be  brought  into  action 
by  means  of  friction,  heat,  and  other  agencies. 
That  iorm  which  is  developed  by  chemical  ac- 
tion is  known  as  galvanism.  The  action  of  acid 
upon  dissimilar  metals,  as  copper  and  zinc, 
through  the  mechanism  of  a  voltaic  pile,  or  com- 
mon battery,  is  used  for  the  evolution  of  this 
force,  and  is  the  usual  method  of  inducing  dy- 
namical electricity.     Magnetism  is  the  name 
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given  to  the  phenomena  displayed  by  magnets; 
that  is,  the  proper t>  of  attracting  metallic  iron. 
Magnetism  can  be  transformed  into  electricity 
and  electricity  into  magnetism.  Electricity  in- 
duced by  magnetic  action  is  called  magneto-elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism  developed  by  means  of 
voltaic  electricity,  or  the  galvanic  battery,  is 
known  as  electro-magnetism. 

THE  UTE  BEBEI/LION— N.  C.  MEEKER. 

BURDETTE,  111. 
Give  a  brief  account  of  the  TJte  rebellion  in  1879, 
and  a  sketch  of  Agent  Meeker,  who  was  then  killed. 

E.  T.  Wells. 

.Anstoer.--There  seems  to  have  been  no  real 
cause  for  this  outbreak,  though  some  years  be- 
fore the  agency  business  was  so  grossly  misman- 
aged that  the  Indians  were  very  discontented.  Mr. 
Meeker  was  appointed  as  agent  in  1878,  and 
he  was  said  to  be  both  just  and  humane  in  all 
his  dealings  with  the  Indians.  The  ground  of 
discontent  at  this  time,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  a  general  movement  on  the  Dart  of  the 
white  men  to  reduce  the  reservation  of  the  Utes. 
In  the  spring  of  1879  the  Colorado  Legislature 
passed  a  memorial  to  Congress  urging  the  opening 
of  the  reservation  to  white  setlement,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  Indians  therefrom.  Of  course,  there 
were  many  white  men  ready  for  encroachment, 
whether  it  could  be  legally  attempted  or  not, 
and  many  who  did  not  hesitate  to  threaten  the 
Indians  with  removal  from  their  lands.  More- 
over, Mr.  Meeker,  believing  that  the  wide  extent 
of  country  used  by  the  Indians  for  hunting  could 
not  be  permanently  left  them,  with  the  tide  of 
immigration  pressing  so  closely  up  to  its 
very  borders,  endeavored  to  induoe  the 
Indians  under  his  charge  to  turn  their 
attention  to  agriculture,  supplying  them  with 
the  necessary  implements,  and  using  all  the 
compulsory  means  allowed  him  to  force  them  to 
cultivate  the  lands.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  spirit  of  mutiny  was  aroused  imme- 
diately. The  Indians  would  not  obey  Mr.  Meeker 
and  his  attempts  to  enforce  the  regulations 
he  had  made  only  made  matters  worse. 
The  Indians  became  more  and  more  un- 
ruly, and  at  last,  in  July,  the 
agent,  feeling  that  he  lost  his  power  to  con- 
trol the  rebellious  spirit  that  had  been  aroused, 
wrote  to  the  Indian  Bureau,  begging  that  troops 
be  sent  to  quiet  the  Indians.  No  attention  was 
paid  to  his  request  at  first,  but  at  last  in  Sep- 
tember an  order  was  Issued  for  the  advance  of  a 
body  of  soldiers,  under  Major  Thornburgh,  from 
Fort  Fred  Steele  to  the  White  River  Agency  "to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  trouble  and  to  cheok 
further  insubordination."  It  was  intended  that 
the  Indians  should  not  know  of  this  advance  until 
the  arrival  of  the  troop*  at  the  agency,  but  news 
of  the  movement  flew  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
an  it  were,  and  with  it  the  rumor  that  the  white 
soldiers  were  coming  to  drive  the  Utes  from  their 
land*,  and  there  wan  an  instant  uprising  through- 
out the  tribe.  The  advancing  cavalry  were  at- 
tacked near  the  Milk  River,  on  the  north  line  of 
the  reservation.  Major  Thornburgh  aud  thirteen 
of  his  mon  wore  killod.  and  the  rest  were 
forced  to  entrench  themselves  as  well 
an    they   could.    Many   were    wounded,  and 


their  horses  were  all  killed  or  captured.  The 
soldiers  were  kept  in  a  state  of  siege  for 
some  days,  until  another  force  under  General 
Merritt  reached  and  rescued  them.  On  the  same 
day  that  the  attack  was  made  on  Major  Thorn- 
burgh the  Indians  killed  Mr.  Meeker  and  all  the 
male  employes  of  the  agency.  The  women  and 
children  were  taken  prisoners,  but  were  not 
harmed  and  were  released  a  few  weeks  later. 
Ouray,  chief  of  the  White  River  Utes, 
had  always  professed  friendliness  to  the 
whites  and  to  Mr.  Meeker.  He  claimed  that  the 
attacks  had  been  made  without  his  previous 
knowledge,  and  immediately  ordered  his  tribe  to 
stop  fighting.  When  General  Merritt  and  his 
forces  arrived  at  the  agency  Ouray -met  him  and 
made  such  promises  for  the  good  behavior  of  his 
tribe  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  puuish  those 
who  had  made  the  attack  on  Major  Thornburgh, 
or  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Meeker  and 
his  assistants,  though  a  Peace  Commission 
was  sent  out  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
Chief  Ourav  said  that  he  would  surrender  the 
responsible  actors  in  the  agency  murders  if  they 
could  be  taken  to  Washington  for  trial.  The 
feeling  against  the  Indians  in  Colorado  was  very 
strong,  and  had  popular  sentiment  then  had  any 
influence  in  shaping  matters  there  is  no  doubt 
that  speedy  justice  would  have  been  visited  on 
the  guilty  parties.  The  fact  that  this  would  have 
led  to  a  war  in  which  scores  of  innocent  beings 
would  also  have  undoubtedly  perished,  is  the 
justification  for  the  temporizing  policy  which 
finally  permitted  the  offenders  to  escape. 

Nathan  C.  Meeker,  the  agent  at  White  River, 
was  a  native  of  Northern  Ohio.  While  still  a 
boy,  being  possessed  with  a  burning  desire  to 
enter  the  field  of  literature,  he  went  to  New 
Orleans— walking  most  of  the  way  from  Cleve- 
land, Ohio— and,  though  without  money  or 
friends,  succeeded  in  getting  a  place  as  reporter 
on  one  of  the  city  papers.  Two  years  later  he 
went  back  to  Ohio,  and  taught  school  until  he 
had  earned  enough  money  to  take  him  to  New 
York,  where  he  again  tried  literary  work,  but 
with  such  poor  results  that  he  soon  returned  to 
teaching.  In  1844  he  went  back  to  Ohio,  married 
and  joined  the  Trumbull  phalanx,  a  community 
on  the  Fourier  plan,  organized  at  Braoeville. 
Ohio.  The  sooiety  was  a  failure.  Mr.  Meeker 
afterward  joined  the  Campbellites  aud  kept  a 
store  in  Hiram,  where  this  sect  built  their  large 
college  about  this  time.  He  subsequently  went 
to  Dongola.  111.,  and  about  the  time  the  war 
broke  out,  began  correspondence  for  the  news- 
papers with  such  sucoess  that  Horaoe  Greeley 
eugaged  him  as  one  of  the  war  correspondents 
on  the  Tribune,  and  he  went  to  various 
points  in  the  South  with  the  army.  After 
the  war  he  was  appointed  to  a  plaoe 
on  the  staff  of  the  Tribune.  He  was  the  origin- 
ator of  the  plan  of  the  colony  at  Greeley,  Colo., 
'i  n *  i  one  of  the  first  residents  there.  To  his  ener- 
gotio  management  the  prosperitv  of  the  colony 
was,  no  doubt,  largelv  duo.  In  1878  he  went  to 
take  charge  of  tho  White  River  Agonov,  with 
many  excellent  plans  In  his  mind  for  founding  a 
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prosperous  farming  community  of  Indians.  His 
projects  were  destined  to  melancholy  failure,  as 
has  been  described. 

EIGHTEENTH  INDIANA  INFANTRY. 

Benson.  111. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Eighteenth  Indiana  In- 
fantry, with  names  of  its  officers.        T.  J.  Parker. 

Answer.—  The  Eighteenth  Indiana  Infantry 
was  mustered  in  at  Indianapolis,  Aug.  16,  1861. 
with  Thomas  Pattison.  colonel.  It  marched  with 
Fremont's  army  to  Springfield  and  spent  the 
winter  there;  was  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  in 
March,  1 862,  then  went  to  Helena  and  on  to  the 
Sulphur  Springs.  It  was  on  duty  in  Southeast- 
ern Missouri  in  the  fall  and  winter  and  was 
transferred  to  Grant'B  army  in  the  spring  of 
1863:  was  in  the  battles  of  Grand  Gulf,  Port 
Gibson,  Champion  Hills,  and  Black  River  Bridge. 
Before  Vicksburg  it  did  heroic  work,  taking  part 
in  the  assaults  on  the  entrenchments  and  losing 
heavily.  Some  time  after  the  surrender  it  was 
sent  on  to  New  Orleans  and  took  part  in  the 
Bayou  Teche  River  expedition  in  November, 
thence  went  on  to  Texas  to  aid  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Esperanza.  Jan.  1  the  regiment 
re-enlisted,  and  after  veteran  furlough  was  trans- 
ferred to  Vireinia.  and  was  with  Butler  at  Ber- 
muda Hundred,  taking  part  in  some  skirmish- 
ing. Aug.  5  the  regiment  went  back  to  Wash- 
ington, and  thence  was  sent  to  join  Sheridan's 
army  in  the  valley.  Was  in  the  fights  at,  Gpe- 
quan,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek.  Jan.  6. 
1865,  the  men  embarked  for  Savannah,  and 
spent  three  months  there  building  fortifications. 
May  3  they  were  sent  to  Augusta  to  raise  the 
Union  flag  over  that  city,  then  went  back  to  Sa- 
vannah, thence  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Aug.  28,  1865.  they  were  mustered  out  and  sent 
home.  The  officers  of  the  Eighteenth  in  1863 
were  H.  D.  Washburn,  Colonel:  W.  S.  Charles. 
Lieutenant  Colonel;  Jonathan  H.  Williams, 
Major:  David  E.  Adams,  Adjutant;  John  H. 
Popp,  Quartermaster;  A.  P.  Douehertv,  Surgeon. 

D.ANTE— GOETHE. 

Union  Grove.  Wis. 
Give  brief  sketches  of  Dante  and  Goethe.     F.  J.  S. 

Answer.— 1.  Dante  Alighiere  was  born  in 
Florence,  Italy,  in  May,  1265.  He  acquired  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  probably,  in  his  natiye 
city;  in  riper  years,  he  studied  philosophy  at  the 
nniversities  of  Bologna  and  Padua.  Italy  at  this 
time  was  distracted  by  the  feuds  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,  and  Dante  ardently  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  former  party.  He  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Campaldino  in  1289  and  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  the  fortress  of  Caprona  in  1290. 
We  do  not  know  what  civil  offices  he  held  but  it 
is  certain  that  he  was  sent  upon  several  em- 
bassies, and  in  1300  he  was  elevated  to  the 
highest  office  of  the  citv,  beincr  one  of  the 
priors  chosen  each  two  months,  A  strife  now 
arose  between  two  factions  of  the  Guelph  party, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  Dante  was  banished.  He 
never  entered  his  native  city  again,  and  he  spent 
the  subsequent  years  of  his  lite  indifferent  cities, 
and  finally  died  at  Ravenna  in  1321.  His  great 
poem,  the  "Diviua  Commedia,"  was  not  brought 
to  public  notice  till  after  his  death.     It  is  sup- 


posed to  have  been  written  during  his  exile,  but 
the  exact  time  and  place  of  its  composition  are 
not  known.  2.  Johann  Wolfgang  Von  Goethe 
was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany,  in 
1749.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  in  1771 
took  his  degree  as  a  lawyer.  But  his  love  of  lit- 
erature soon  drew  him  quite  aside  from 
professional  duties.  He  first  composed  a 
drama,  "Gotz  Von  Berlichingen,"  which 
was  published  in  1773.  In  1774  ap- 
peared the  "Sorrows  of  Werther,"  which  soon 
made  him  famous  throughout  Europe.  In  1775 
he  formed  a  friendship  with  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  who  soon  after  invited  him  to  his 
court,  where  he  received  various  positions  of 
preferment,  becoming  in  1779  "Actual  Privy 
Councilor."  In  1782  he  received  a  patent  of  no- 
bility. In  1786-87  he  traveled  through  Southern 
Europe,  returning  to  Weimar,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death  in  1832.  His  other  notable  works 
were  "Egmont"  (1788),  "Tasso"  (1790),  "Wil- 
helm  Meister"  (1795),  "Hermann  and  Dorothea" 
(1797).  "Eugenie"  (1804).  The  first  part  of 
'Faust,"  the  greatest  poem  written  by  Goethe, 
appeared  in  1806;  the  second  part  was  not  fin- 
ished until  1830. 

THE  MIRAGE. 

Goon  Hope.  111. 
Give  an  explanation  of  the  mirage,  the  cause  thereof 
and  when  visible.  J.  F.  Hendrickson. 

Answer. — The  cause  of  the  mirage  is  extremely 
simple.  It  is  merely  the  difference  in  density  of 
contiguous  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  It  usually 
occurs  when  from  any  cause,  as  the  radiation  of 
heat  from  the  earth,  the  stratum  of  air  lying  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  any  locality,  is  ren- 
dered less  dense  than  the  stratum  above  it.  In 
this  case  rays  of  light  from  a  distant  object  situ- 
ated in  the  denser  medium— that  is,  a  little  above 
the  earth's  surface  —will  strike  the  rarer  surface 
at  a  very  obtuse  angle,  and  be  reflected  back- 
ward. Thus  if  a  spectator  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  and  looking  at  a  distant  object  in  the 
same  stratum  of  air,  he  will  see  the  object  by 
directly  transmitted  rays,  and,  besides  this, 
rays  from  the  object  will  be  reflected  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  rarer  stratum  of  air  be- 
neath. The  image  produced  wili  be  below  the 
real  object  and  inverted.  In  certain  states  of 
the  atmosphere  only  a  part  of  the  rays  are  re- 
flected and  thus  two  images  are  formed,  one  by 
refraction  and  one  by  reflection,  the  first  erect, 
the  second  inverted.  Sometimes,  objects  that 
are  distant,  and  beyond  the  range  of  vision  be- 
cause of  the  curved  surface  of  the  earth,  are 
made  visible;  this  is  simply  caused  bv  the  re- 
fraction of  the  atmosphere.  The  mirage  of  the 
desert,  which  takes  the  appearance  of  a  lake  or 
sheet  of  water,  is  the  reflection  of  the  sky  or  a 
cloud.  As  the  reflecting  surface  is  irregular  and 
constantly  varies  its  position,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinual communication  of  heat  to  the  upper 
stratum,  the  reflected  image  will  be  constantly 
varying,  and  present  the  appearance  of  water 
ruffled  by  the  wind.  This  form  of  mirage  will  often 
deceive  experienced  travelers.  A  mirage  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  Straits  of  Messina  is  known 
as  the  "Fata  Morgana."   Another  remarkable  in- 
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stance  of  mirage  is  the  "Spectre  of  the  Erocken." 
Remarkable  instances  are  also  on  record  as  seen 
on  the  Baltic  coast  and  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
Though  only  common  in  certain  localities,  the 
mirage  may  appear  anywhere  where  conditions 
are  favorable. 

SEVENTY-THIRD   INDIANA  INFANTRY. 

Woopville.  Ind. 
Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Seventy-third  Indiana 
Infantry,  with  names  of  officers.        Geo.  J.  Cole. 

Answer.—  The   Seventy-third    Indiana  was 
mustered  in  at  South  Bend,  Aug.  16,  1862;  was 
soon  after  ordered  to  Kentucky,  joining  Buell'a 
army  in  October.   Was  at  the  battle  of  Chaplin 
Hills,  and  afterward  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
Bragg.   During  the  rest  of  the  year  it  was  en- 
gaged in  marching  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  took  part  in  several  skirmishes.    Was  at  the 
battle  of  Stone  River,  where  it  lost  104  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.   April  10  the  regiment 
was  attached  to  Streight's  Provisional  Brigade, 
and  sent  by  river  to  Eastport,  Miss.,  thence  by 
land  to  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  and  went  with  Streieht's 
raid  to  Rome,  Ga.   At  the  tight  at  Day's  Gap, 
April    30,   on  this  raid,    the  Seventy-third 
lost  twenty-three  men,  and  at  Blount's  Farm, 
May  2,  Colonel  Hatheway  was  mortally  wounded. 
May  3  the  brigade  was  surrounded  and  taken  by 
the  enemy.   The  men  were  forwarded  North  and 
exchanged  and  the  officers  were  kept  in  close 
confinement.  In  March,  1864,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Seventy-third  were  released  from  patrol  and 
went  back  again  to  duty.   In  the  spring  of  1864 
the  regiment  was  employed  in  guarding  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  and  in  the 
summer  was  picketed  along  the  Tennessee  River. 
In  September   it  was   sent  to  Decatur,  Ala., 
thence  to  Athens,  Ala.,  and  was  engaged  in  a 
sharp  fight  at  the  latter  point  with  General  Bu- 
ford's  cavalry.    A  few  days  later  was  engaged 
with  the  advance  of  General  Hood's  army  near 
Decatur.   In  January,  1865,  the  regiment  went 
to  Huntsville,  and  was  on  duty  on  the  line  of  the 
Mobile  and  Charleston  Railroad,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Lark  ins  ville,  Ala.   In  midsummer  was 
sent  back  to  Nashville,  where  it  was  mustered 
out  of  service  July  1,  1865.    The  regimental 
officers  at  tbe  time  of  muster-out  were  A.  B. 
Ward,  Colonel;  W.  M.  Kendall.  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel; James  Hagenbach,  Major:  George  M.  Hub- 
bard, Quartermaster. 

THE  SUSPENSION  ACT  OF  1878. 

Palmyra,  Neb. 
1.  Was  the  act  to  forbid  the  retireim-nt  of  United 
BtatoH  iiotfaH  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  measure? 
a.  Did  it  not  virtually  destroy  the  resumption  act? 

J.  a.  M. 

Answer.— 1.  The  opposition  to  resumotlon 
eame  mainly  from  the  Democratic  partv.  But 
the  member  who  brought  In  the  bill  referred  to— 
the  aot  making  it  unlawful  "for  tbe  Secretary  of 
tbe  Treasury  or  other  officer  under  him  to  cancel 
or  retire  anymore  of  the  United  States  legal 
tender  notes"  was  Mr.  Greenbnry  L  Fort,  of 
Illinois,  a  Republican.  This  bill  wan  laid  before 
the  House  April  20.  1878,  and  passed  by  a  vote 
of  177  to  80.  One  hundred  and  four  Democrats 
voted  for  tbe  measure,  with  seventy-three  Re- 
publicans, and  the  vote  acalnst  It  was  twenty- 
Mvnn  TUnubllcnn*  and  nirht  Democrat*.  The 


bill  was  taken  up  by  the  Senate  May  7  following, 
and  after  some  discussion  was  passed— yeas,  41; 
navs,  18.  The  party  division  of  the  affirmative 
vote  was  seventeen  Republicans  and  twentv-four 
Democrats,  and  that  of  the  negative  ten  Repub- 
licans and  eight  Democrats.  2.  At  the  time  this 
law  was  passed  nearly  all  the  fractional  notes 
not  destroyed  had  been  redeemed  in  silver.  The 
law  forbade  the  cancellation  and  destruction  of 
the  notes  redeemed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  as  no  limit  had  ever  been  placed 
on  the  amount  or  kind  of  fund  which  this  officer 
could  keep  on  hand,  the  prohibition  had  no  prac- 
tical effect.  Resumption  took  place  Jan.  1, 1879, 
as  had  been  provided  by  a  previous  act,  and  this 
suspension  bill  was  found  not  to  interfere  with  it 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 


WATERING  STOCK. 
A  .  „  ,         Clay  Centkb.  Kan. 

What  is  the  process  of  watering  stock  ?  What  are 
its  results,  and  whom  does  it  affect?  J.  M. 

Answer,— The  process  of  watering  stock  was 
originated  by  the  elder  Vanderbilt.     It  con- 
sists simply  in  estimating   the  stock  of  the 
road  at  a  figure  greatly  above  its  real  value.  For 
instance,  when  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  in  1868, 
secured  control  of  the  New  York  Central  as  well 
as  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  the  combined 
capital  stock  of  the  two  roads  was  only  about 
$36,000,000.   Early  in  1869  he  declared  a  tre- 
mendous dividend  of  new  stock  to  the  stock- 
holders, and  raised  the  estimated  value  of  the 
two  roads  to    $90,000,000.     At  first  glance, 
it    might     be     supposed    that     there  was 
no  harm  in  this,   any  more  than  in  putting 
a  purely    factitious    value    on    any  article 
of  one's  property.    Thus,  if  a  man  should  buy  an 
old  scrub  of  a  horse  for  $20,  and  immediately 
raise  its  price  to  $500,  we  mieht  say  that  he 
wronged  no  one,  as  no  man  could  be  found  fool- 
ish enough  to  pay  the    fanov   price  for  the 
animal.      But   the  action  of    Vanderbilt  had 
a    purpose    which     took    it    quite    out  of 
the  realm  of  eccentricities,  such  as  estimat- 
ing an  old  horse  at  2,000    per  cent  or  so 
above  its  real  value.   The  general  railroad  laws 
of  the  Stale  of  New  York  provided  that  when  the 
dividends  of  any  railroad  corporation  should 
reach  10  per  cent  the  State  could  declare  how 
the  surplus  above  the  10  per  oent  should  be  ap- 
plied.   This  provision,  it  is  plain,   was  ren- 
dered    nugatory     by    Vanderbilt's  scheme, 
as,  if  a  railroad  can  at  any  time  declare  stock 
dividends  with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  costs 
of  construction  ana  repair,  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent  may  never  be  declared,  though  the  road  may 
bo  actually  earning  30  or  40  per  cent  upon  ita 
actual  cost.    This  soheme  of  watering  stook  has 
slnco  been  oarried  to  a  great    extent  by  tht 
managers  of  our  railroads,  as  it  nuts  into  theil 
hands  the   means  of  enriching  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  pnbllo  in  many  ways.  For 
InBtanoe,  a  branch  line  of  one  hundred  miles  la 
to  be  built.    It  Is  ascertained  that  the  cost  and 
equipment  of  the  road  will  be  about  $20,000  per 
mile.    Aid  from  tho  towns  and  countries  through 
whloh  tho  road  is  to  pass  is  promised,  in  the  form 
of  purchase  of  the  stook  of  tho  road.    Tho  object 
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of  the  railroad  managers  is  now  to  give  as  little 
value  as  possible  in  return  for  this  money  aid, 
and  the  corporation,  therefore,  instead  of  making 
its  contract  upon  the  basis  of  cash  issues 
to  the  construction  company  which  has 
been  organized  to  build  the  road,  issues 
first  mortgage  bonds  of.  say,  $25,000,  and  per- 
haps second  mortgage  bonds  of  $20,000  a  mile, 
and  stock  of  an  equal  sum,  making  a  total  capi- 
talization of  $65,000  a  mile,  instead  of  the 
$20,000  per  mile,  which  represents  the  actual 
cost  of  construction  of  the  road.  It  may  be  that 
the  road  is  wholly  built  and  equipped  on  the 
issue  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  alone.  The 
road  is  now  compelled,  in  order  to  secure 
apparent  solvency,  to  earn  over  and  above 
running  expenses,  interest  on  a  funded  debt 
which  is  double  its  cost,  and  also  to  earn  divi- 
dends on  stock  beyond  that  sum.  That  this 
rate  of  earning  has  been  accomplished  fre- 
quently, is  an  evidence  of  the  enormous  growth 
and  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  the 
general  public  has  suffered  for  it.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  real  or  pretended  cost  of  a  rail- 
road has  not  much  to  do  with  the  rates 
charged  for  freight  between  distant  and  competi- 
tive points.  It  has,  however,  much  to  do  with 
the  fixing  of  the  local  rates,  and  is  a  constant 
incentive  to  increase  the  rates  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  interest  and  return  upon  all  the  capital 
issues  of  the  road.  This  scheme  of  watering 
stock  has  worked  its  natural  result  in  creating  a 
general  distrust  of  railroad  stocks  as  a  form  of 
investment.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  where 
local  traffic  is  not  brisk  railroads  do  not  pay  divi- 
dends, often  not  even  the  interest  on  the  stock 
which  has  been  issued  and  sold  on  a  basis  of 
wholly  fictitious  values. 

BAISINO  GRAIN  IN  ELEVATORS— SUCTION  WHEELS. 

St.  Chables,  Iowa. 
1.  How  is  suction  obtained  in  elevators  when  grain 
is  carried  up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  story  in  a  spout?  2. 
How  is  a  suction  wheel  made?  T.  C.  Youno. 

Answer.— 1.  The  grain  in  elevators  is  not 
drawn  up  by  suction,  but  by  hoisting  it  in  cups 
attached  to  an  endless  chain.  The  chain  revolves 
around  a  shaft  in  the  upper  part  of  the  spout  or 
chimney.  At  intervals  along  the  chain  are  the 
eups,  attached,  of  course,  with  their  openings  all 
pointing  the  same  way.  The  lower  part  of  the 
chain,  passing  in  its  revolution  through  a  bin  of 
grain,  has  its  cups  filled.  It  carries  them  upward 
and  as  they  turn  at  the  top  of  the  spout  each  cup 
is  emptied  into  a  chute  which  carries  the  grain 
into  a  bin.  The  spout  through  which  the  chain  re- 
volves may  be  20  feet  or  100  feet  in  height  It 
may  convey  the  grain  to  the  top  of  the  building, 
or  there  may  be  an  elevating  spout  on  each  story 
taking  the  grain  upward.  2.  A  suction  wheel  is 
made  with  curved  vanes  or  blades  extending 
from  the  center  to  the  circumference.  The  rota- 
tion of  the  wheel  drives  the  air  by  centrifugal 
influence  toward  the  circumference  thus  tending 
to  create  a  vacuum  at  the  center.  Into  this  va- 
cuum the  outside  air  tends  to  be  drawn  with 
great  force.  If  the  vanes  overlap  each  other  on 
the  edges,  and  an  opening  is  made  around  the 
axia.  when  the  wheel  revolves  air  will  rush  in 


through  the  openings  and  out  at  the  circumfer- 
ence continuously.  The  same  wheel  can  b« 
an  exhaust  or  suction  wheel,  drawing  the  air  out 
of  one  apartment,  and  a  blowing  wheel,  driving 
the  air  into  another. 

LAND  TENURE  IN  IRELAND. 

Peoria,  111. 

1.  The  statement  is  made  that  the  reason  why  go 
many  houses  of  the  peasantry  in  Ireland  are  mere 
mud  huts,  witnout  windows  or  chimney,  is  because 
if  they  put  in  these  improvements  they  would  be 
taxed  for  them.  Is  this  true?  2.  Wfiat  is  the  fran- 
chise law  of  Ireland?  w.  Stabtobd. 

Answer.— 1.  The  system  of  land  tenure  in  Ire- 
land is  what  is  known  as  the  cottier  system.  The 
name  is  taken  from  the  Irish  cottiers  or  cottagers. 
It  is  used  to  apply  to  a  tenure  which  has  its  rent 
fixed  not  by  custom  but  by  competition.  This 
system  also  prevails  in  the  United  States,  and 
here  is  not  found  incompatible  with  a  prosperous 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes ;  but  in  Ireland, 
where  the  agricultural  population  is  so  much 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  land  than  here,  and 
where  there  is  so  little  opportunity  for  other 
employment  than  that  of  farming,  the  effects  of 
the  system  have  been  most  deplorable.  In  many 
places  rent  became  forced  by  competition  up  to 
the  highest  limit  compatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  tenant.  Often  this  limit  was  exceeded, 
not  in  payment,  but  in  promise,  the  tenant  pledg- 
ing himself  to  pay  even  more  than  the  land  would 
produce  in  the  best  seasons,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  the  farm.  Sometimes,  of  course,  it  was 
mere  recklessness,  but  of tener  the  force  of  circum- 
stances and  hard  necessity,  that  led  the  tenant 
to  undertake  the  payment  of  an  impossi- 
ible  rent;  but  whatever  the  cause  the  result  was 
the  same,  that  the  tenant  was  always  hopelessly 
in  debt  to  the  landlord.  The  landlord,  too,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  formerly  in  force,  was  not  in 
any  way  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  es- 
tate, and  could  not  be  compelled  to  make  any 
improvements  thereon,  while  he  had  the  right  to 
raise  the  rent  at  any  time  to  any  amount,  and  to 
force  the  payment  of  it  by  harsh  levies  upon  the 
tenant's  personal  property ;  or,  it  the  latter  had 
nothing  that  could  be  seized,  he  could  be  evicted 
without  process  of  law  or  delay.  The  evil  effect 
of  this  system— aside  from  the  individual  suffer- 
ing often  caused  by  the  tyranny  which  it  per- 
mitted—was found  in  the  faet  that  it  allowed  the 
tenant  to  gain  nothing  by  industry  and  pru- 
dence, and  gave  him  no  incentive  to  the  exercise 
of  these  virtues.  If  he  worked  bis  land  well  and 
improved  his  estate,  he  saved  nothing,  as  the  im- 
mediate result  was  an  increase  in  the  rent.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  taxation  of  improve- 
ments, and  the  fear  of  an  increased  rent  was  the 
reason  commonly  assigned  by  a  tenant  for  the 
neglected  appearance  of  his  farm  and  the 
wretched,  windowless,  dilapidated  home.  It 
was  said  that  the  least  sign  of  improve- 
ments, a  better  horse  or  coat,  a  new  gate,  a  new 
piece  of  furniture,  even  "a  bit  of  baoon  hanging 
up  in  the  kitchen,"  was  made  the  pretext  for 
raising  the  rent.  Of  course,  there  were  many 
landlords  who  never  took  unfair  advantage  of 
their  tenants  in  this  manner,  but  many  of  them, 
as  thev  did  not  live  in  the  country,  cared  noth- 
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ing  for  the  well-being  of  their  tenants  or  their 
farms,  and  onlv  wanted  to  secure  the  highest 
rent  that  the  law  would  permit  them  to  extort. 
The  worst  features  of  the  old  land  laws  of  Ire- 
land do  hot  now  exist  By  a  law  passed  by  the 
imperial  Parliament  in  1870  all  improvements 
made  by  the  tenant  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  his  property,  and  if  removed 
from  his  holding  in  any  way  he  was  to  be  paid 
for  them.  It  did  not.  however,  lessen  the  land- 
lord's arbitrary  power.  The  law  of  1881,  how-* 
ever,  completely  nullified  this  Dower  by  the 
rights  which  it  guaranteed  to  the  tenant.  And  it 
may  be  said  that,  had  there  not  existed  other 
causes  of  dissension,  and,  above  all,  a  most  in- 
tense popular  hatred  of  the  Enelish,  founded 
upon  the  memory  of  ages  of  oppression,  the  law 
of  1881  would  have  ended  all  disturbance  among 
the  Irish  people,  as  it  granted  to  tenants  a  degree 
of  right  ana  privilege  which  is  not  given  to  this 
class  by  the  laws  of  any  other  civilized  country 
on  the  globe.  2.  The  franchise  law  of  Ireland  Is 
the  same  as  that  in  force  throughout  all  of  Great 
Britain.  The  reader  will  find  all  its  important 
provisions  detailed  in  an  article  in  Our  Curiosity 
Shop  book  for  1885. 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

Wichita,  Kan. 
Did  Congress  pass  a  Territorial  bill  during  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  administration,  without  a  proviso  pro- 
hibiting slavery  therein?  8.  H.  R. 

Answer.— No.  The  question  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories  was  forever  settled  by  an  "Act  to 
secure  freedom  to  all  persons  within  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,"  passed  early  in 
1862.  This  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Lovejoy, 
of  Illinois.  It  provided :  "That  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  now  existing,  or 
which  may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  formed  or 
acquired  by  the  United  States,  otherwise  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted."  But  in  each  of  the 
acts  organizing  the  Territories  admitted  during 
this  administration— Arizona,  Feb.  24,  1863: 
Idaho,  March  3,  1863,  and  Montana,  May  26, 
1864 — a  proviso  was  inserted  expressly  forbid- 
ding slavery  in  the  Territory. 

THE  CANTILEVER  BRIDGE. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
Describe  the  principle  on  which  the  cantilever 
bridge  is  built,  and  tell  what  bridges  are  thus  con- 
structed.  What  does  the  word  mean? 

L.  Timon. 

Answer.—  A  number  of  large  bridges  have  been 
made  on  the  cantilever  plan,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  Fraser  River  bridge,  and  the 
Niagara  River  bridge  In  this  country,  and  the 
Frith  of  Forth  bridge  in  Scotland.  The  princi- 
ple on  whloh  those  bridges  are  constructed  is 
simply  that  of  an  inflexible  beam  supported  in 
the  middle,  and  firmly  anchored  at  theBhoreecd. 
Ths  other  end  of  the  beam  ie  iu  the  middle  of 
the  bridge.  The  weight  of  the  struoture  rests 
upon  the  buttresses,  and  the  balance  Is  main- 
tained by  the  firm  anchorage  at  the  shore  enda. 
This  bridge  oan  be  auoceanfully  built  over  rapid* 
and  cataraota,  whore  central  nupporta  or  pier*  are 
Importable,  an  thu  tffMMd  beam*   forming  the 


cantilevers  and  the  central  fixed  span,  can  be  puv 
together  and  built  outward  from  the  towers  or 
buttresses  and  keot  self-supporting  at  every 
stage  of  the  work.  The  word  cantilever  has  long 
been  in  use  in  architecture  and  is  derived  from 
cant,  an  external  angle,  and  lever,  the  support- 
ing timber  of  the  roof  of  a  house.  It  is  applied 
to  projecting  blocks  to  support  balconies,  etc.,  in 
the  construction  of  the  upper  part  of  a  building. 

THE  MULTICHARGE  GUN. 

Nona.  111. 

Several  years  ago  a  gun  was  made  somewhere  in 
this  country  which  was  said  to  throw  a  ball  fifteen 
miles.  Tell  when  this  gun  was  made  and  describe  it. 

R.  S.  J. 

Answer.— The  gun  referred  to  was  manu- 
factured by  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Iron  Company  in 
the  year  1883.  The  main  peculiarity  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  gun  was  a  series  of  four  large 
protuberances  arranged  in  a  line,  and  hanging 
from  the  under  after  part  of  the  gun,  each  being 
shaped  something  like  a  cow's  bag.  These  pro- 
tuberances communicate  with  the  bore  of  the 
gun,  and  contain  pockets  for  holding  powder. 
The  gun  is  charged  with  eighteen  pounds  of 
powder  at  the  breech,  against  which  the 
projectile  rests  in  the  ordiuarv  manner;  in  each 
of  the  pockets  a  charge  of  twenty-eight  pounds 
of  powder  is  placed.  The  breech  charge  is  then 
fired  which  starts  the  projectile,  and  as  it  passes 
the  pockets,  each  of  the  charges  therein  is  fired 
by  the  flame  within  the  cannon.  Each  of  the  five 
successive  charges,  therefore,  accelerates  the 
projectile  afresh,  so  that  it  is  forced  from  the 
mouth  of  the  gun  with  tremendous  velocity. 
The  range  of  this  gun  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles,  aud  the  great  momentum  of  the  ball 
will  carry  it  through  iron  plates  two  feet  in 
thickness. 

THE  HOLOCAUST  OP  PORT-AU-PRINCE. 

Point  Gibbone.  Miss. 
Give  an  account  ot  the  burning  of  the  palace  of 
Port-au-Prince  in  the  revolution  against  dalnave. 

H.  N.  J. 

Answer.— In  February,  1867,  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Hayti  against  President  Geffrard, 
That  official  abdicated  immediately,  and  the 
government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trium- 
virate, but  in  June  following  Salnave,  one  of  the 
triumvirs,  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  and  a 
new  constitution  was  adopted.  In  November  ol 
the  same  year,  however,  a  new  revolt  began 
against  Salnave.  This  continued  throughout  the 
two  following  years,  attended  with  much  blood- 
shod  and  shocking  crueltios.  Toward  the  lattei 
part  of  1869  the  tide  of  success  began  to  turn  la 
favor  of  the  revolutionists.  They  had  captured 
the  war  vessels  of  the  government  and  threatened 
to  bombard  Port-au-Prince,  where  Saluavo  had 
concentrated  the  few  forces  now  loft  uuder  hii 
oommand,  his  troops  having  been  greatly  re- 
duced bv  dosertlons.  Sarly  on  the  morning  ol 
Doc.  19  the  bombardment  began,  an  army  alsfl 
bolng  sent  agatnat  the  city  by  laud.  Salnave  and 
the  most  of  his  friend*,  with  a  part  of  the  troops, 
took  refuge  In  the  palace,  a  large  and  solid 
atruoturo.  One  of  the  veaaela  had  on  board  an 
American  who  was  a  praotloal  artlllorist.  The 
rebel*  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  would  not  tiro 
a  whell    into  Ihi'    D*l*0aV    Thin  he  did  w  l!  h  IttOll 
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precision  that  the  shell  was  hurled  into  the 
throne-room  which  was  then  used  as  a  store- 
room for  powder.  This  instantly  took  fire  and 
toro  the  building  to  pieces.  It  is  said  that  500 
soldiers  and  civilians  perished  in  the  ruins  of 
the  palace.  Salnave  escaped,  but  was  subse- 
ouently  taken,  tried  for  bloodshed  and  treason, 
convicted,  and  shot  in  January,  1870. 


KINGS  OP  SWEDEN. 

Book  Falls,  HI. 
Give  a  table  of  the  Swedish  kings  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  to  the  present  time. 

W.  Robb. 

Answer.— In  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  Scandinavian  peninsulas  were  known 
only  through  the  piratical  expeditions  which  they 
sentout  to  ravage  adjacent  seas.  By  the  way  of 
the  North  Sea,  these  Vikings  of  the  North 
reached  France,  England,  Greenland  and  America ; 
by  the  way  of  the  Baltic,  Russia.  Norway  was 
converted  to  Christianity  in  the  tenth  century, 
Denmark  and  Sweden  in  the  eleventh.  With  the 
introduction  of  the  gospel  piracy  ceased  and 
civilization  began.  The  first  Christian  King  was 
Olaf,  the  Lap-king,  so-called,  it  is  said,  because 
he  was  acknowledged  King  when  he  was  an 
infant.  The  following  table  gives  the  name  of 
the  Kings,  length  of  reign,  and  line  of  descent. 
Olaf  belonged  to  the  old  historic  Upsala  dynasty, 
but  dropped  the  name  and  called  himself  Swede- 
king: 

UPHALA.  DYNASTY. 


NAME  0V  KING. 

Length 

of 
Reign. 

Line  of  Descent 

Olaf  the  Lap-King. 
Anund  Jacob  

993-1024 
1024-1052 
1052-1056 

Son  of  Olaf. 
Eldest  son  of  Olaf. 

Edmund  the  Old.. 

IJNE  OF  STENKIL. 


Sienkil  

Hakon  the  Red. 


logo  the  Elder 
and  Haistan... 


Philip  and  Inge 
the  younger  


Rag  wald 


1056-1066  Second  cousin  of  Olaf. 

elected. 

1068-1081  Chosen  to  the  throne 
after  two  years'  civil 
war.  Neither  his  con- 
nection with  the 
reigning  line,  nor  the 
length  of  his  reign, 
are  exactly  known. 

1081-1110  Sons  of  Stenkil.  said  to 
have  reigned  part  of 
the  time  conjointly. 
Inge  died  several 
years  before  the  other. 

1110-1128  Sons  ot  Haistan.  reigned 
jointly.  Philip  died 
in  1118. 

1128-1129  Usurped  ihe  royal 
power,  and  was  put 
to  death  for  this  pre- 
sumption. 


LINES  OF  8WKBKKB  AND   ST.  EBIO. 


Bwerker. 
Bt.  Eric. 


Charles  Swerker 
son  


Canute  Ericson... 
Bwerker  Carlson. 
Eric  Canuteson... 
John  bwerkerson. 
Erie  Ericson..  .. 


1133-1155 
1156.1160 


1160-1167 


1167-1195 
1195-1210 
1210-1216 
1216-1232 
1232-1250 


Descendant  of  one  of 
the  old  and  powerful 
nobles.  Elected. 

Son  of  a  wealthy  yeo- 
mao.  Had  married 
daughter  of  Inge  the 
younger.  Elected. 

Son  of  Swerker.  Elected. 

Killed  by  Erio's  son 

Canute. 
Son  of  St.  Eric. 
Son  of  Charles. 
8on  of  Canute. 
Son  of  Swerker  Carlson. 
Son  of  Eric  Canuteson. 


Swerker  and  Eric  contended  for  the  throne,  was 
a  time  of  almost  continuous  civil  war.  The  pe- 
riods given  for  the  reigns  of  the  kings  mentioned 
in  not  a  single  instance  indicate  a  term  of  un- 
broken rule  over  the  entire  kingdom.  The 
Swerker  line  was  favored  by  the  Goths,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  Erio  line 
by  the  Swedes,  in  the  central  part,  ana  often  the 
representatives  of  the  different  families  held  rule 
at  the  same  time  in  the  opposite  sections.  With 
John  and  Eric  the  two  rival  families  died  out, 
and  room  was  made  for  a  new  dynasty. 

THE  FOLKUNGEBS. 


Waldemar. 


Magnus  Ladislas.. 
BirgerMagnusson, 


Magnus  Smek. 


Albert  of  Mecklen- 
burg  


1251-1279 


1279-1290 
1290-1319 


1319-1363 


1365-1388 


Son  of  the  powerful 
Earl  Birger.  Elected. 
Dethroned  by  his 
brother,  and  died  in 
orison  in  1302. 

Brother  of  Waldemar. 

Son  of  Magnus.  De- 
throned bv  the  people 
because  he  starved  his 
two  brothers  to  death 
in  prison. 

Son  of  Birger*s  brother 
Eric.  Dethroned  by  a 
rebellion  of  the 
nobles. 

Son  of  sister  of  Masnus 
Smek.  Elected  by  the 
nobles. 


During  Albert's  reign  war  was  waged  against 
Sweden  by  Queen  Margaret  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way. This  Princess,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  had  married  Hakon,  son  of  Magnus 
Smek,  wno  nad  been  made  King  of  Norway.  Her 
crowning  ambition  was  to  unite  the  three  king- 
doms under  one  ruler.  She  was  successful  in  her 
attempt  and  on  the  20th  of  July,  1397,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  union  were  drawn  up  at  Galmar. 
But  the  Queen's  reign  is  usually  dated  from 
1388,  when  she  invaded  the  kingdom. 

BULEBS  UNDER  THE  UNION  OF  OALMAB. 


Queen  Margaret.... 
Eric  of  Pomerania. 


Engelbert.  leader 

of  the  revolution 

ruled  

Charles  Sonde...., 
Christopher  of  Ba 

varia  

Christian  of  01 

denburg  , 


John  V. 


Christian  IL.  the 
Tyrant  


1388-1412 
1396-1439 


1434-1436 
1436-1440 

1440-1448 

1457-1464 

1483-1501 

1499-1521 


Reierned  jointly  with 
Eric  after  the  union. 

Grand  nephew  of  Mar- 
garet. Dethroned  by 
popular  revolution, 
1434;  restored  1438; 
dethroned    again  in 


Son    of    Eric's  sister. 

Elected. 

Son  of  King  Eric.  De- 
throned. 

Son  of  Christian  I.  De- 
throned. 

Son  of  John.  Dethroned. 


This  period  lasting  nearly  100  years,  during 
which  the  heirs  of  the  two  opposing  lines  of 


During  the  interregnums  shown  by  above  dates 
Sweden  was  under  the  rule  of  regents  or  ad- 
ministrators. Charles  of  Boude,  known  as 
Charles  Canuteson,  held  supreme  power  from 
1467-70.  After  the  fall  of  Christian  L,  two 
members  of  the  famous  family  of  Oxenstiern 
ruled  the  country  for  three  years— 1464-67.  In 
1471,  the  Stures.  most  powerful  of  the  nobles, 
assumed  control  of  affairs,  and  such  influence 
had  they  that  even  when  a  King  was  on  the  throne, 
they  were  actual  rulers.  Of  this  family,  Steno 
Sture,  the  elder,  held  the  office  of  Administrator 
1471-97,  and  1501-3;  Suanto  Sturo,  a  cousin  of 
the  former,  1504-12;  and  Steno  Sture  the 
younger,  son  of  Suanto.  1512-20.    Then  order 
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was  restored  and  national  growth  secured  by  the 
accession  to  power  of 

THE  HOUSE  OF  YASA. 


Bustavus  I. 
Eric  XIV..,. 


John  HI.... 
Sigismund., 


Charles  IX  

Gmstavus  Adolph- 

us  , 

Queen  Christina... 

Charles  X  , 


Charles  XI.. 
Charles  XII 


1523-1560A  noble  of  high  rank. 

Elected. 

1560-1568  Son  of  Gustavus.  In- 
sane Deposed. 
1568-1592  Son  of  Gustavus. 
1592-1599  Son  or  John.  Became  a 
Roman  Catholic.  De- 
posed. 

1599-1611  Son  of  Gustavus. 


1611-1632 
1632-1654 


1654-1660 


1660-1697 
1697-1718 


Son  of  Charles. 
Daughter  of  Gustavus 

Adolphus.  Abdicated. 
Nephew   of  Gustavus 

Adolphus. 
Son  of  Charles  X. 
Son  of  Cnarles  XI. 


RULERS  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


Queen  Eleanora. 
■wife  of  Frederics 
of  Hesse  Cassel 


Adolphus  Fred- 
erick of  Holstein 

Gustavus  111  

Gustavus  IV  


Charles  XIII , 
Charles  XIV. , 


Oscar  L  

Charles  XV. 
Oscar  n,.... 


1718-1751  Sister  of  Charles  XTX 
Elected.  Surrendered 
the  government  to  her 
husband. 

1751-1771  Elected. 
1771-1792  Son  of  Adolphus. 
1792-1809  Son  of  Gustavus  III.  In 

sane.  Deposed. 
1809-1818  Brother  of  Gustavus  III. 
1818-1844  Marshal    Bemad  o  1 1  e. 

Elected. 
1844-1859  Son  ot  Charles  XIV. 
1859-1872  Son  of  Oscar  L 
1872-       Son  of  Oscar  I. 


PLYMOUTH  BOOK. 

Perry.  111. 

Tell  the  history  of  Plymouth  Bock.  What  is  now 
built  on  the  site  of  this  rock  ?  B.  M.  Newton. 

Answer.— A  flat  rock  near  the  vicinity  of  New 
Plymouth  is  said  to  have  been  the  one 
on  which  the  great  body  of  the  pil- 
grims landed  from  the  Mayflower.  The  many 
members  of  the  colony,  who  died  in  the  winter  of 
1620-21,  were  buried  near  this  rock.  About 
1738  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  wharf  along  the 
shore  there.  At  this  time  there  lived  in  New 
Plymouth  an  old  man  over  90  years  of  age 
named  Thomas  Faunce,  who  had  known  some 
of  the  Mayflower's  passengers  when  a  lad,  and 
by  them  had  been  shown  the  rock  on 
which  they  had  lauded.  On  hearing  that  it  was 
to  be  covered  with  a  wharf  the  old  man  wept,  and 
it  has  been  said  that  his  tears  probably  saved 
Plymouth  Bock  from  oblivion.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  was  found  that  the  rook  was  quite  hidden 
by  the  sand  washed  upon  it  by  the  sea.  The 
sand  was  cleared  away,  but  in  attempting  to  take 
up  the  rock  it  was  split  in  two.  The  upper 
half  was  taken  to  the  village  and  placed  in  the 
town  square.  In  1834  it  was  removed  to  a  posi- 
tion in  front  of  Pilgrim  Hall  and  enclosed  in  an 
iron  railing.  In  September,  1880,  this  half  of 
the  stone  was  taken  back  to  the  shore  and  re- 
united to  the  other  portion.  A  handsome  arch- 
way was  then  built  over  the  rock,  to  protect  it  in 
part  from  the  depredations  of  relio  hunters. 

BIB  T.IOMA8  BOB. 

l'AYNX'S  1'OIIfT.  111. 

Plaa*e  plT«  a  sketch  of  Sir  Thomas  Boe.  who  lived  in 
t  he  MYenteentb  century.  U.  B.  B. 

Answer.—  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  born  In  Essax, 
England,  about  1680.  and  educated  at  Magdalen 
College.  Oxford.  Ii«  made  In  early  manhood  one 
voyaga— and  perhaps  morn— to  America  in  aearoh 
of  adventure  and  discovery.  In  1014  ha  was 
aan  t  on  an  embassy  to  the  Great  Mogul,  at 


Delhi,  India,  and  remained  art  this  court  three; 
years.  In  1621  be  went  in  the  same  capacity  ta 
the  court  of  Turkey,  remaining  there  nearly 
eight  years.  During  his  residence  there  he  col- 
lected a  number  of  manuscripts,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Bodleian  library  on  his  return.  In 
1629  Sir  Thomas  negotiated  the  peace  between 
Poland  and  Sweden,  and  it  was  by  his  advice 
that  Gustavus  Adolphus  undertook  the  campaign 
in  Germany,  in  which  he  won  the  battle  of 
Leipsic.  After  the  victory  the  King  sent  his  ad- 
viser a  present  of  £2,000.  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was 
subseauentlv  member  of  Parliament,  Minister  to 
the  Diet  of  Ratishon,  Chancellor  of  the  Garter, 
and  member  of  the  King's  Privy  Council.  He- 
died  in  1644 


FALSE  PEOPHETS  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUBY~ 

Bankin.  Ill, 

Please  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  false  prophets  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  their  doctrines. 

A.  D.  Beckxev. 

Answer.— One  of  the  most  notable  of  these 
was  Sabbatei  Sevi,  a  Jewish  fanatic.  There  was 
a  belief  current  about  the  middle  of  the  century 
that  the  year  1666  was  to  be  remarkable  for 
some  great  event.  This  idea  seemed  to  be 
founded  on  the  mystic  number  666,  found  in  the 
book  of  Revelations.  On  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  Jews  also  founded  an  expec- 
tation of  their  Messiah  about  this  time.  Sab- 
batei Sevi,  a  Jew  of  Smyrna,  declared  himself 
the  expected  Messiah,  and  being  of  handsome 
appearance  and  ready  speech,  he  found  many  in- 
clined to  believe  in  him.  Knowing  the  firm 
conviction  of  the  Jews  that  Elijah  must  come 
first  to  herald  the  Messiah,  he  hired  Nathan,  a 
rabbi,  to  take  the  pare  of  Elijah.  The  two  then 
each  attested  the  other's  claims  as  well  as  his 
own  and  secured  a  very  large  following  in 
Syria.  They  expounded  the  prophecies  in  public 
at  Smyrna  and  elsewhere,  and  declared  that  the 
Sultan  was  soon  to  be  dethroned  and  Jerusalem 
to  become  mistress  of  the  world.  Sabbatei  openly 
declared  himself  the  Messiah  and  adopted  a 
style  of  royal  pomp,  which  his  eager  admirers 
paid  for.  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  over  the 
supposed  King,  and  his  reputed  miracles,  that 
the  Jews  throuehout  Syria  everywhere  deserted 
tneir  business  and  made  preparations  for  de- 
parture en  masse  for  Jerusalem.  Sabbatei  then 
went  to  preach  to  the  Jews  at  Constantinople,  but 
on  arriving  in  that  city  was  arrested  by  the 
Grand  Vizier.  He  would  probably  have  been 
immediately  put  to  death,  but  numbers  of  Jews 
came  from  far  and  near — for  the  fame  of  the 
prophet  had  gone  all  over  Europe— and  offered 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  privilego  of  seeing 
bim,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  preferred  to  keep 
him  alive  and  draw  a  tax  from  his  devoted  fol- 
lowers. At  last  the  Sultan  heard  so  much  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  this  pretended  Messiah 
that  he  sent  for  him,  and  to  test  his  claims,  or- 
dered that  ha  ba  made  a  target  for  poisoned 
urrons.  Sabbatei  then  threw  himself  upon  his 
knees  and  oonfessed  that  to  turn  aside  these 
arrows  would  be  a  miracle  beyond  his  strength. 
The  Sultan  than  gave  him  his  oholoa,  either  to  be 
Impaled  alive  or  to  beoome  a  Mussulman.  He 
did  not   hesitate,   but  embraced   the  Turkish 
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religion.  He  then  preached  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  substitute  the  Turkish  for  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  induced  a  number  to  embrace  Moslemism. 
But  being  suspected  of  a  desire  to  renew  his 
former  pretensions,  the  Sultan  again  imprisoned 
him,  and  he  died  in  captivity. 

Another  Impostor  of  this  century  was  Desmar- 
ets,  a  Frenchman,  who  pretended  that  God  had 
given  him  with  His  own  hand  the  key  to  the 
apocalypse,  that  with  this  key  he  would  reform 
the  world.  He  also  pretended  to  propheoy.  He 
was  much  incensed  at  the  appearance  of  another 
pretended  prophet,  one  Simon  Morin,  a  poor, 
half-witted  fellow,  who  fancied  that  he  was  sent 
from  God  and  was  incorporated  in  the  nature  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Desmarets  had  Morin  tried  and 
condemned,  and  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  in 
1663.  Desmarets  himself  soon  fell  into  disfavor, 
was  deserted  bv  his  followers,  and  subsequently 
died  in  obscurity. 

England  had  also  one  of  these  fanatics  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  century.  This  was  James 
Nayl  or,  a  native  of  Yorkshire.  He  had  been  a 
soldier  in  Cromwell's  army,  and  had  been  con- 
verted by  the  Quakers,  but  had  become  so  ex- 
travagant in  his  avowed  beliefs  that  they  dis- 
owned him.  He  was  for  a  time  imprisoned  for 
some  extravagance,  but  was  soon  liberated,  and 
shortly  after  announced  that  he  was  the  true 
Christ  By  preaching  he  induced  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  to  believe  in  his  mission  as  the 
Messiah,  and  they  attended  him  in  a  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Bristol,  singing  hosannas 
and  strewing  flowers  and  green  leaves  before  him. 
This  was  more  than  Oliver  Cromwell  could  stand, 
and  he  summoned  the  fanatio  to  appear  before 
Parliament.  He  was  tried  at  length,  and  as  there 
was  no  law  on  the  statute  book  to  meet  such  a 
case,  a  law  was  made  with  appropriate  punish- 
ments. Naylor  was  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail, 
made  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  had  a  red-hot  iron 
run  through  his  tongue,  and  was  branded  with  a 
large  B— for  blasDhemer — on  his  forehead.  He 
did  not  repent  of  his  deeds,  however,  or  groan 
under  his  punishment.  Then  he  was  sent  to 
Bristol  and  flogged  through  the  streets  where 
his  triumphant  procession  had  passed,  and  was 
Anally  imprisoned  for  life.  He  recanted  all  his 
follies  in  prison,  and  died  there  a  few  years  later. 


THE  PANIC  OF  1857. 

Hunter,  El. 

QiJt  a  brief  history  of  the  panic  ot  1857. 

W.  H.  Thornton. 

Answer.— The  cause  of  the  panic  of  1857  was 
mainly  the  rage  for  land  speculation  which  had 
run  through  the  country  like  an  epidemic.  Paper 
cities  abounded,  unproductive  railroads  were 
opened,  and  to  help  forward  these  prolects,  irre- 
sponsible banks  were  started,  or  good  banks 
found  themselves  drawn  into  an  excessive  issue 
of  notes.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  invest  in 
real  estate  and  become  rich  by  an  advance  in 
prices.  Capital  was  attracted  into  this  specula- 
tion by  the  prospect  of  large  gains,  and  so  great 
was  the  demand  for  monev  that  there  was  a  re- 
markable advanoe  in  the  rates  of  interest.  In 
the  West,  where  the  speculative  fever  was  at  its 
highest,  the  common  rates  of  interest  were  from 


2  to  5  per  cent  a  month.  Every  thine  was  appar- 
ently in  the  most  prosperous  condition,  real 
estate  going  up  steadily,  the  demand  for  money 
constant,  and  its  manufacture  by  the  banks 
progressing  successfully,  when  the  failure  of  ths 
"Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,"  came. 
Aug.  24,  1857,  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear 
sky.  This  was  followed  by  the  portentous  mut- 
terings  of  a  terrible  coming  storm.  One  by  one 
small  banks  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  everywhere 
throughout  the  West  and  South  went  down. 
Sept.  25-26  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  sus- 
pended payment,  and  thus  wrecked  hundreds  of 
banks  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  adjoining 
States.  Oct.  13-14,  after  a  terrible  run  on  them 
by  thousands  of  depositors,  the  banks  of  New 
York  suspended  payment.  Oct.  14  all  the  banks 
of  Massachusetts  went  down,  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral wreckage  of  credit  throughout  New  England. 
The  distress  which  followed  these  calamities  was 
very  great,  tens  of  thousands  of  workmen  being 
unemployed  for  months.  The  New  York  banks 
resumed  payment  again  Dec.  12,  and  were  soon 
followed  by  the  banks  in  other  cities.  The 
darkest  period  of  the  crisis  now  seemed  past, 
although  there  was  much  heartrending  suffering 
among  the  poor  during  the  winter  which  fol- 
lowed. The  commercial  reports  for  the  year 
1857  showed  5,123  commercial  failures,  with 
liabilities  amounting  to  $291,750,000. 

GARIBALDI  AND  THE  FBENCH  EEPUBLIO. 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  Y. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Garibaldi's  career  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  F.  B. 

Answer. —Garibaldi  was  living  in  retirement 
on  the  island  of  Caprera  when  the  Franco-Prus- 
rian  war  broke  out.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
French  Republic,  in  October,  1870,  he  went  to 
Tours,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment, in  behalf  of  the  national  defense.  He 
was  made  a  general  of  division  in  the  French 
army  by  Gambetta,  and  assigned  to  the  com 
mand  of  the  irregular  troops  in  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  in  Eastern  France.  He  had  in  a  few 
days  three  brigades  of  irregular  troops  under  his 
command.  His  appointment,  however,  was  not 
a  success.  From  the  very  first  he  was  involved 
in  a  quarrel  with  his  superior  in  command,  Gen- 
eral Cambriels,  and  the  difficulty  was  only  quieted 
by  the  removal  of  the  superior  officer.  It  was 
thought  that  his  presence  would  arouse  much 
popular  enthusiasm,  but  unfortunately  his  out- 
spoken contempt  for  the  church  made  him  much 
disliked  in  the  provinces  where  he  was  stationed, 
the  majority  of  the  people  there  being  religiously 
inclined.  He  had  but  little  opportunity,  also,  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  field.  In  his  first  en- 
counter with  the  Germans  near  Dijon,  Nov.  26, 
he  was  forced  to  retreat.  He  then  entrenched 
his  force  at  Autun  and  repulsed  several  attacks 
made  upon  his  position  with  much  loss  to  the 
enemy.  Subsequently  he  was  stationed  at  Dijon, 
whence  he  was  driven  by  a  large  force  of  the 
Germans  in  the  latter  part  of  January.  Not  long 
after  this  the  armistice  brought  ?Jl  military  op- 
erations to  an  end.  In  February  Garibaldi  was 
elected  for  Paris  and  several  departments  as 
Deputy  to  the  National  Assembly,  but  political 
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affairs  had  so  little  interest  for  him  that  at  the 
preliminary  meeting  of  that  body  at  Bordeaux 
Feb.  12  he  resigned  his  seat.  Seeing  that  the 
war  was  at  an  end,  he  also  gave  up  his  command 
In  the  army  and  returned  to  his  home  at  Caprera. 

WHY  THE  OCEAN  IS  SALT. 

  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Why  is  the  water  of  the  ocean  salt?       L  Jester. 

Answet  .—It  is  possible  that  the  saline  elements 
of  sea  water  may  be  in  part  derived  from  geolog- 
ical formations  which  consisted  largely  of  these 
elements,  but  it  is  generally  considered  that  the 
saltness  of  the  ocean  is  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  deposition  of  soluble  salts  by  means  of 
rivers.  Salts  of  various  kinds  form  part  of  the 
constituent  ingredients  of  the  earth's  soil  every- 
where; they  are  washed  out  by  springs  and  rivu- 
lets and  carried  to  the  sea  by  large  streams,  and 
as  the  evaporation  which  feeds  the  streams  car- 
ries none  of  the  dissolved  matters  back  again,  the 
tendency  is  to  accumulate  in  the  sea.  The  prin- 
cipal saline  ingredients  found  in  ocean  water  are 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  with  salts  of 
magnesia  and  lime.  The  different  parts  of  the 
sea  vary  somewhat  in  the  proportion  of  saline 
matter  contained,  the  polar  currents  showing  less 
than  the  equatorial  waters.  The  salinity  is  also 
diminished  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  in 
those  inlets  of  the  sea  which  are  fed  with  fresh 
water  in  excess  of  their  evaporation. 


ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITY. 

Newton,  111. 

When  is  the  air  electrified?  What  causes  the  elec- 
trical condition  of  the  air?  Is  it  in  any  way  depend- 
ent upon  the  moisture  in  the  air?  R  J.  M. 

Answer— The  conditions  of  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity are  very  imperfectly  understood.  Close  to 
the  earth,  the  air  has  generally  little  or  no  elec- 
tricity, but  as  we  ascend  into  the  upper  strata  we 
enter  the  electrified  region.  How  this  electricity 
is  produced  is  not  fully  understood,  though  some 
writers  regard  it  as  caused  by  the  electricity  of 
the  earth.  The  higher  we  go  in  the  air  the  greater 
the  amount  of  electricity  found.  The  kind  of 
electricity  differs  from  that  in  the  earth.  The 
earth  is  known  to  be  a  great  magnet  oharged  with 
negative  electricity;  the  electricity  of  the  air, 
tneref ore,  being  of  a  different  nature,  is  under- 
stood to  be  positive  electricity.  Later 
experimenters,  rinding  a  difference  in  elec- 
trical conditions  which  does  not  seem  to 
require  the  use  of  the  words  positive  and 
negative,  describe  it  as  a  difference  of  poten- 
tials. The  precise  nature  of  this  potential 
difference  is  something  not  Included  within  the 
present  limits  of  human  knowledge.  It  la  sup- 
posed that  condensation  of  vapor  in  the  air  pro- 
duces electricity,  since  greater  differences  of 
•leetrical  condition  are  found  in  the  air  in  cloudy 
than  in  clear  weather,  and  because  it  is  always 
elouded  when  it  lightens.  In  dear  weather  the 
•lectrioltv  of  the  air  becomos  more  negative  the 
higher  we  go.  but  In  windy  and  rainy  weather 
the  difference  la  greatly  changed,  sometimes  be- 
coming actually  revcrned.  Lightning  Is  the 
equalization  of  electricity  In  the  cloud*.  It  may 
■ot  be  true  that  one  of  tlx;  cloud*  In  charged  with 
positive,  ami  the  other  with  negative  olectrlotiy; 
It  may  Otftf  be  the  traij*tni**lon  of  electricity 


from  an  electrified  cloud  to  one  not  electrified* 
The  lower  the  temperature  of  the  upper  air  the 
greater  amount  of  electricity  is  it  believed  to 
hold.  This  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  aurora  in  the  polar  regions.  The 
aurora  is  much  more  brilliant  in  the  cold  regions 
of  the  poles  than  in  the  temperate  zones,  partly 
because  of  the  greater  cold  of  the  atmosphere 
there,  and  also  because  the  earth's  centrifugal 
motion  brings  the  rarefied  stratum  of  air  nearer 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  constant  flow 
of  negative  electricity  from  the  maenetic  pole, 
and  this  striking  the  positively  electrified  upper 
layers  of  rarefied  air,  produces  the  auroral  dis- 
plays. 

THE  CURVATURE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Peerless,  Ohio. 
Tell  how  the  height  of  an  object  seen  at  sea  can  be 
ascertained,  if  the  distance  is  known,  or  the  distance 
computed  from  a  knowi-dere  of  the  height  of  the  ob- 
ject, taking  into  account  the  curvature  of  the  earth. 
Can  the  curvature  be  detected  by  the  unaided  eye  on 
a  wide  expanse  of  water?  J.  C.  White. 

Answer.— The  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface 
can  not  be  perceived  by  the  eye  in  merely  gazing 
upon  it  from  an  elevation;  this  is  because  the 
vision  is  not  capable  of  the  comparison  of  height, 
etc.,  necessary  to  perceive  this  curved  surface. 
But  comparison  of  the  height  of  objects  at  vari- 
ous distances  will  prove  the  fact  of  curvature 
plainly.  For  a  statute  mile  the  curvature  is  6. 99 
inches :  for  a  geographical  or  nautical  mile  it  is 
7.962  inches.  Its  effect  upon  the  visibility  of 
objects  may  be  thus  illustrated.  If  a  pane  of 
glass  is  held  against  a  globe,  the  objects  will 
touch  only  at  one  point,  the  globe's  surface  con- 
tinually falling  away  from  the  glass.  Suppose 
the  ocean  to  be  calm  and  frozen,  and  a  great 
level  sheet  of  glass  laid  upon  it  At  one 
mile  from  the  tangent  point  the  ocean 
falls  nearly  eight  inches  below  the  glass,  at 
three  miles  six  feet,  at  nine  miles 
over  fiftv-f  our  feet,  and  soon.  The  number  of 
feet  of  depression  is  equal  to  two- thirds  of  the 
square  of  the  number  of  miles  for  anv  observ- 
able distance.  But  in  estimating  the  visibility 
of  objects  it  must  be  noted  that  this  depression 
is  partially  cancelled  by  the  phenomena  of  re- 
fraction, which  causes  objects  to  appear  higher 
than  they  would  if  there  were  no  atmosphere. 
Careful  measurements  have  shown  that  the 
error  from  refraction  averages  rather  more  than 
one-seventh  of  that  from  curvature.  The  rule, 
therefore,  commonly  used  for  correction  of 
curvature  and  refraction  is:  Square  the  number 
of  miles  and  take  four-sevenths  of  it  for  the 
correction  in  feet.  Thus,  if  an  object  is  visible 
at  a  distance  of  five  miles  we  may  know  that  its 
height  Is  about  fourteen  and  one-third  feet.  Or 
if  the  height  of  the  visible  object  is  known— say 
100  feet— take  one-fourth  of  this,  multiply  by 
seven,  and  take  the  square  root  of  this  product, 
which  fflVAS  the  distance  of  the  object,  in  this 
case  a  fraction  over  thirteen  miles.  The  error 
frequently  made  in  computation*  of  thi*  kind  Is 
that  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  elevation 
of  the  observer  as  well  a*  that  ot  the  ob- 
1ect  observed.  A  man  swimming  on 
the  surfiico  of  the  water  can  percelvo  s 
tower  '200  foot  high  and  nineteen  miles  nwny  a«  a 
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mere  specs  on  the  horizon :  bnt  if  the  man  were 
elevated  100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
he  could  Dlainlv  perceive  a  tower  half  the  height 
of  the  other  on  a  horizon  fully  twenty-six  miles 
distant. 

INEZ  DE  CASTRO.  » 

Kalama.  W.  T. 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Inez  de  Castro,  and  what 
led  to  her  coronation  after  her  death. 

Lucia  A,  Jenkins. 

Answer.— Inez  de  Castro  sprang  from  a  branch 
of  the  royal  family  of  Castile,  was  appointed 
lady-in-waiting  to  the  wife  of  Dom  Pedro, 
ion  of  Alfonso,  IV.,  of  Portugal,  and 
became  Dom  Pedro's  wife  after  the 
death,  in  1345,  of  his  first  consort, 
The  marriage  was  a  secret,  but  was  discovered, 
when  Dom  Pedro  was  taxed  with  the  union  and 
had  not  the  courage  to  reveal  the  whole  truth.  It 
was  shown  that  this  marriage  might  prove  inju- 
rious to  Dom  Pedro's  son  by  his  first  wife.  He, 
however,  refused  to  marry  another, ,  and  the 
King's  counsel  decreed  that  Inez  was  to  die.  Dom 
Pedro  was  away  hunting  when  this  sentence  was 
put  into  execution.  Dom  Pedro  attempted  a  re- 
volt against  his  father,  but  was  pacified 
by  the  Queen  and  others,  and  promised  not 
to  seek  revenge  for  the  death  of  Inez. 
Two  years  afterward,  Alfonso  died,  but  before  he 
expired  he  advised  the  murderers  of  Inez  to  leave 
Portugal  and  seek  shelter  in  Castile,  where  Peter 
the  Cruel  was  then  ruling.  As  some  of  Peter's 
nobles  had  escaped  to  Portugal,  he  proposed  to 
Dom  Pedro,  now  King,  to  exchange  fugitives,  and 
this  was  done.  Two  of  the  assassins  were  deliv- 
ered up  and  were  tortured  and  burned.  Two 
years  afterwards,  the  King  in  an  assembly  of  no- 
bles, declared  that  he  had  been  lawfully 
married,  by  the  papal  sanction  and  the 
presence  of  an  archbishop  to  Inez  de 
Castro.  When  this  statement  was  fully  and 
properly  confirmed,  the  King  ordered  that  Inez's 
body  should  be  removed  from  its  grave,  clothed 
in  royal  robes,  with  a  crown  on  its  head,  and 
■eated  on  a  throne,  and  receive  homaere  as  queen. 
This  was  all  done,  and  the  Portuguese  nobility 
saluted  the  dead  as  though  life  still  remained. 
The  remains  were  then  removed  to  Alcobuca,  fol- 
lowed by  the  King,  with  the  bishops  and  nobility 
all  on  foot.  The  grave  was  marked  by  a  splendid 
marble  monument,  surmounted  by  her  statue, 
wearing  a  crown. 

CALTFOBNIA'S  DEATH  VALLEY— AMABOOSA  BIVEB'S 
SINK. 

OKABAJO.  D.  T. 

Give  a  description  ot  what  is  known  as  the  Death 
Valley  in  Calitornia.  8.  L.  Ritter. 

_         ^  IP  A  VA,  111. 

Describe  the  sink  of  the  Amargosa  River  in  Cali- 
fornia. John  A.  Cass. 

Answer.—  It  is  the  sink  of  the  Amargosa  River 
that  has  received  the  name  of  the  Death  Valley 
because  of  the  unhealthy  quality  of  the  air.  The 
Amargosa  River  rises  in  the  hills  of  the  Sierre 
Nevada  range  in  Nevada  about  latitude  37  de- 
grees, and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  California 
boundary.  It  flows  southward  nearly  parallel 
with  that  boundary  for  about  ninety  miles,  then 
cross  en  the  border  into  California,  and 
■oon  disappears  in  a  sink  or   the   bed  of  a 


dry  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Resting  Spring 
Mountains;  from  this  it  emerges  and  flows 
through  the  valley  still  southward  about  sixty 
miles,  when  the  bed  of  another  dry  lake  swal- 
lows it  up.  Emerging  from  this,  the  river 
flows  around  the  hills  which  contain  the  famous 
Amargosa  mines.  About  latitude  35  c  38'  it  turns 
and  flows  toward  the  northwest  100  miles,  when 
it  sinks  wholly  out  of  sight  and  knowledge  in  the 
famous  Death  Valley.  This  valley  is  in  the 
county  of  Inyo,  between  the  Paramint  Moun- 
tains and  the  Amargosa  range.  It  is  forty  miles 
long  by  about  eight  miles  broad;  in  its 
deepest  part  its  bed  lies  159  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its 
rocky  sides  rise  1,300  to  2,000  feet  above  its  bed. 
Every  part  of  the  valley  is  desert:  the  air  in  it  is 
excessively  dry  and  intensely  hot.  Its  topog- 
raphy and  climate  have  never  been  accurately 
observed,  for  no  man  can  live  long  enough  in  the 
valley  to  ascertain  the  needed  facts.  The  poi- 
sonous quality  of  the  air  is  perhaps  only  its  in- 
tense heat,  for  in  the  coolest  and  highest  part  of 
the  valley  the  thermometer  often  stands  at  125 
decrees.  It  is  surmised,  however,  that  deadly 
gases  may  be  emitted  from  cracks  in  the  rocks, 
as  the  valley  is  undoubtedly  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion, but  this  idea  has  never  been  tested. 

CAPTURE  of  geneeal  stoneman. 

Hereiok,  HI. 

Give  an  acconnt  of  the  fight  at  Hillsboro,  Ga.,  and 
the  capture  of  General  Stoneman.  R.  P.  J. 

Answer.—  The  engagement  at  Hillsboro  is 
known  to  the  Confederates  as  the  fight  at  Sun- 
shine Church.  It  was  the  final  episode  of  Stone- 
man's  unfortunate  raid.  This  raid  was  planned 
by  General  Sherman  to  destroy  the  Macon  Rail- 
road, the  only  road  leading  into  Atlanta  which, 
in  July.  1864,  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates. Sherman's  plan  was  to  throw  his 
cavalry  in  two  heavy  columns  upon  it,  5,000  men 
under  General  Stoneman  to  pass  to  the  east  by 
the  town  of  McDonougu,  and  4,000  under  Gen- 
eral McCook  to  the  west  by  Fayetteville,  to  meet 
at  Lovejoy's  Station,  and  there  destroy  the  road 
so  effectually  that  the  enemy  in  Atlanta  would 
be  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  and  forced  to  aban- 
don the  city.  General  Stoneman,  just  before 
starting  with  his  division,  asked  permission  to 
go  on  with  his  command  and  liberate  the  prison- 
ers at  Macon  and  Andersonville.  To  this  General 
Sherman  consented  with  some  hesitation,  stipu- 
lating that  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  should 
be  first  accomplished.  General  McCook  carried 
out  the  programme  of  the  movement  assigned 
him,  but,  falling  to  meet  Stoneman  at  Lovejoy's. 
was  forced,  after  tearing  up  one  section  of  the 
road  there,  to  retreat  eastward  to  Newnan. 
Here  he  encoun  tered  a  large  force  of  the  enemy, 
and,  after  a  severe  fight,  in  which 
he  lost  heavily,  made  his  way  through  to  the 
Ohattahoocbee  and  at  last  arrived  safely  within 
the  Federal  linea  General  Stoneman,  however, 
unwittingly  or  otherwise  misunderstanding  the 
liberty  of  action  given  him  in  the  permission  to 
go  on  to  Macon,  almost  immediately  after  start- 
ing, turned  aside  from  the  route  laid  down  and 
followed  the  Georgia  Railroad  to  Covington 
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whence  he  struck  due  south  toward  Macon,  dis- 
tant sixty  miles,  and  arrived  in  the  neighborhood 
9t  that  city  on  the  third  day  after  starting.  From 
this  point,  he  sent  a  detachment  eastward  to  the 
Georgia  Central  Railroad,  where  it  destroyed 
■everal  bridges  and  a  large  amount  of  quarter- 
master's stores,  but  learning  that  the  prisoners 
at  Macon  had  been  already  sent  on  to  Charleston, 
he  decided  to  return  at  once  by  the  way  that  he 
had  come  without  attempting  to  reach  Macon 
or  Andersonville.  On  the  evening  of 
July  30,  he  turned  northward,  skir- 
mishing on  the  way,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  31st,  when  about  twenty  miles 
from  Macon,  near  the  little  village  of  Hillsboro, 
he  encountered  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy  on  his 
front.  The  country  being  unfavorable  for  cav- 
alry operations,  he  dismounted  part  of  his  com- 
mand, and  threw  them  forward  against  the 
enemy.  But  the  odds  were  against  him,  and  he 
sood  saw  that  he  was  surrounded.  After  various 
fruitless  attempts  to  make  the  enemy  give  way, 
he  gave  directions  to  the  greater  part  of  his  force 
to  escape  as  well  as  they  could,  while  he  with 
several  hundred  men  and  a  section  of  artillery 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
finally  overpowered  and  forced  to  surrender.  Of 
his  three  brigades,  that  under  Colonel  Adams 
reached  the  Federal  lines  nearly  unharmed ;  that 
under  Colonel  Capron  was  surprised  on  the  way, 
part  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  scattered, 
those  who  escaped  straggling  back  into  camp  at 
long  intervals,  on  foot  and  disarmed.  The  third, 
with  Stoneman,  was  all  captured  at  Hillsboro. 

THE  SPHERICAL  FORM  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Sperrt,  Iowa. 
Give  some  proofs  to  show  that  the  earth  is  round. 

Nellie  Mahedt. 

Answer.—  The  spherical  form  of  the  earth  has 
been  so  long  known,  and  navigation,  geographical 
exploration  and  geodetical  measurement  have 
been  so  long  carried  on  with  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  influence  of  this  important 
fact,  that  it  seems  like  going  back  to 
first  principles  to  advance  proofs  that 
the  earth  is  round.  These  proofs  are  numer- 
ous, but  they  may  all  be  said  to  depend  on  a  few 
simple  facts,  facts  which  show  the  rotundity  of 
the  earth  so  plainly  that  it  is  wonderful  that 
mankind  remained  so  long  Ignorant  of  their 
meaning.  First,  when  there  is  nothing  to  ob- 
struct the  view,  the  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
seen  from  any  point  is  always  a  circle.  The 
circle  is  made  larger  by  raising  the 
observer,  as  to  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
or  in  a  balloon.  Standing  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  only  slightly  elevated,  a 
man  can  not  see  any  further  with  a  telescope 
than  without,  he  only  sees  more  distinctly. 
Secondly,  the  surfaco  of  the  sea  is  curved,  as  is 
seen  by  the  way  in  which  a  ship  disappears  In 
■ailing  from  the  shore.  First,  the  hull  goes  down 
behind  the  horizon,  then  the  sails  gradually  slip 
till  they  are  out  of  sight.  When  a  vessel  Is  ap- 
proaching the  shore,  also,  the  sails  first  appear  to 
view.  Bat  If  the  ship  wore  moving  on  a  flat 
surface  from  the  observer,  all  her  parts,  hull, 
■all  and  masts  wonld  all  dwindle  to  a  point. 


and  then  vanish  together,  while  with  a  telescope 
they  would  be  again  brought  to  view.  A  third 
proof  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  circumnavigated  innumer- 
able times.  A  traveler  leaving  any  point  on  its 
surface  aud  journeying  continually  in  one  direc- 
tion will,  if  he*  travels  on  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude,  at  last  find  himself  again  at  the  point 
whence  he  started.  Still  another  proof  is  the 
fact  that  the  shadow  of  the  earth  as  seen  upon 
the  moon  in  eclipses  is  always  round,  and  wo 
know  that  the  only  solid  whose  direct  shadow  is 
always  circular  is  a  sphere. 

THE  KINO  OF  BEAVER  ISLAND. 

_J        ,  ,  ,    .  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Give  a  sketch  of  a  aespotism  that  existed  in  North- 
ern Michigan  some  years  ago.  A.  W .  Moore. 

Answer. — This  was  the  Mormon  colony  on 
Beaver  Island.  It  was  established  by  James 
Jesse  Strang,  who  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and 
was  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Joseph  Smith. 
When  the 'Mormon  colony  at  Nauvoo  was  broken 
up,  and  Brigham  Young  had  started  across  the 
plains  with  the  most  of  the  Mormons,  Strang  and 
a  few  others  determined  to  establish  a  settle- 
ment on  one  of  the  islands  of  Lake  Michigan.  In 
May,  1847.  Strang  went  to  Beaver  Island  and  es- 
tablished a  camp,  and  in  a  year  had  twenty 
Mormon  families  established  there.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  1849  he  had  200  families.  The  fishermen 
and  other  previous  settlers  on  the  island  ob- 
jected much  to  this  settlement,  and  continual 
quarrels  and  fights  occurred  till  Strang  one  day 
armed  his  followers  and  drove  every  other  settler 
away  from  the  island.  The  Mormons  were  very 
industrious.  They  built  a  city,  whioh 
they  called  St.  James,  cleared  roads  through 
the  island,  and  built  mills  and 
docks  and  vessels.  Strang  sent  out  missionaries 
with  such  good  success  that  in  a  few  years  be  had 
a  colony  of  several  thousand.  In  1850  the  church 
was  reorganized  as  a  Kingdom,  with  Strang  as 
king,  and  also  "apostle,  prophet,  seer,  revelator, 
and  translator."  Lands  were  now  apportioned 
among  the  people,  and  taxes  were  paid  by  tithes. 
Schools  were  established,  a  "royal  press"  pub- 
lished a  daily  paper  called  the  Northern  Islander, 
and  a  magnificent  tabernaole  was  built.  The  oode 
of  laws  in  this  kingdom  was  very  strict;  the  use 
of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  all  intoxicating  liquors 
was  forbidden,  and  women  were  all  compelled  to 
wear  the  "bloomer"  costume.  Polygamy  was 
sanctioned,  but  practiced  by  only  a  few,  as  no  one 
was  allowed  to  take  an  extra  wife  until  he  oould 
show  himself  able  to  support  her.  Strang  him- 
self had  five  wives,  but  no  other  member  of  the 
church  had  more  than  three.  Strang  is  described 
as  a  man  of  light  complexion,  high  forehead,  and 
vigorous  frame.  He  was  fluent  of  speeoh,  suave 
in  manner,  but  ruling  his  kingdom  with  absolute 
power.  He  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the 
Indians,  and  scrupulously  avoided  oolllsions 
with  the  United  States  authorities.  At 
last,  however,  his  many  enomies  among 
the  Gentiles  placed  his  conduot  in  so  offensive  a 
light  that  United  States  officers  were  sent  to  ar- 
rest him  for  treason.  They  took  him  to  Detroit 
for  trial,  but  be  argued  bis  own  case  so  well  that 
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he  was  acquitted.  After  hia  return  to  his  colony 
he  became  more  strict  than  ever.  Finding  some 
of  his  subjects  indulging  in  tea,  tobacco,  and  like 
sinful  stimulants,  he  sternly  declared:  "The  laws 
of  God  shall  be  kept  in  this  community  or  men 
shall  walk  oyer  my  dead  body."  Finally  some 
men  whom  he  had  whipoed  and  expelled  from 
the  kingdom  swore  yengeance  on  him,  and 
June  16,  1855,  when  Strang  went  down  to  the 
shore  to  visit  a  government  ship  in  the  harbor, 
he  was  shot  by  two  men  in  hiding  on  the  dock, 
and  died  some  days  later  from  the  effect  of  his 
wound.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was 
dying,  the  members  of  the  colony  began  to  scat- 
ter. The  settlers  from  the  main  shore  then  made 
*  raid  upon  the  island,  gave  the  Mormons  one 
day  to  go,  then  destroyed  all  their  property,  and 
burned  the  city  and  its  tabernacle. 

THE  YUKON  RIVER. 

Monroe.  Iowa. 
Give  a  description  of  the  Yukon  River  of  Alaska, 
and  tell  somethiue  of  the  character  of  the  country 
throuerh  which  it  flows  and  the  people  living  upon  its 
shores.  R.  M.  Naudaw. 

Answer.—  The  Yukon,  or  Kwickpak  River, 
rises  in  British  North  America,  in  the  mount- 
ains, about  latitude  64  deg.,  though  its  sources 
have  never  been  explored  and  can  not  be 
accurately  placed.  It  flows  in  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Porcupine 
River,  one  of  its  largest  tributaries,  near  the 
point  where  it  crosses  into  Alaska,  about  latitude 
66  deg.  Thenoe  it  flows  westward  and  south- 
ward to  the  native  town  of  Nukyatmut,  about 
one  nundred  miles  from  the  coast.  Here  the 
river  makes  a  bend  and  flows  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  the  sea,  discharging  its 
waters  into  Norton  Sound  through  sev- 
eral branches,  forming  a  wide  delta.  The 
Yukon  is  more  than  two  thousand  miles  long, 
and  is  navigable  for  steamers  1,500  miles,  or  as 
far  as  above  Fort  Yukon.  In  many  places,  in  the 
latter  part  of  its  course,  one  bank  of  the  river  is 
Invisible  from  the  other,  and  1,000  miles  from 
Its  mouth  it  is  twenty  miles  wide.  It  has  quite 
a  rapid  current,  from  four  to  seven  miles 
an  hour.  In  winter  the  ioe  on  this  river 
averages  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  places 
often  freezes  to  a  depth  of  nine  feet. 
The  climate  is  comparatively  mild  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  but  is  much  more  severe  in 
the  interior.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in 
the  territory  drained  by  the  river  is  25  deg. 
Fahr.  and  the  giound  never  thaws,  though 
the  short  summer  is  quite  hot,  more  than  two 
or  three  feet  below  the  surface.  All  along 
the  Yukon  River  the  ground  is  fertile 
and  rich  crops  of  grass  grow  there.  The 
summers  are  too  short  to  admit  of  the  raising 
of  grain,  and  the  only  vegetables  that  oan  be 
raised  successfully  are  radishes,  turnips,  and 
lettuoe.  The  whole  Yukon  Valley  is  well 
wooded,  yielding  a  fine  growth  of  firs,  alders, 
poplars,  birch,  and  spruce.  Fishing,  hunting, 
and  cattle-raising  are  all  occupations  that  could 
be  profitably  carried  on  in  the  Yukon  Valley. 
The  natives  of  Alaska  are  properly  divided  into 
two  classes— the  Esquimaux,  living  on  the  coast 
and  adjacent  islands,  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 


interior.  Of  the  latter  the  Co-Yukon  is  the  largest 
tribe,  living  in  scattered  groups  of  rude  villages 
along  the  Yukon  Valley.  They  are  described  as  a 
race  of  fine  physical  development,  being  tall, 
ereot,  muscular,  and  very  courageous.  In  the 
winter  they  shelter  themselves  from  the  severe 
weather  in  underground  hovels.  They  are  fai 
from  being  civilized,  being  very  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  They  subsist  by  hunting,  trapping, 
and  fishing. 

BATTLE  OF  WAUHATCHIE. 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Give  brief  account  of  the  battle  of  Wau  hate  hie, 
Tenn.  F.  Walliok. 

Answer.—  Wauhatchie  was  a  small  station  on 
the  railroad  about  twelve  miles  from  Chatta- 
nooga, and  directly  under  the  guns  of  the  Con- 
federate batteries  on  Lookout  Mountain.  Hooker 
was  moving  his  army  toward  Chattanooga,  and  on 
the  night  of  Oct.  27,  1863,  Geary's  division  of  the 
Twelfth  Corps  had  bivouacked  at  Wauhatchie, 
the  advance  of  the  moving  column  being  halted 
at  Brown's  Ferry,  some  miles  up  the  valley.  A 
division  of  General  Longstreet's  corps  under 
General  Law  now  held  Lookout  Mountain, 
whence  it  could  view  every  movement  of  the  ad- 
vancing troops.  They  planned  a  surprise  of  the 
force  at  Wauhatchie,  and  about  1  o'clock  that 
night  fell  upon  it,  driving  in  the  pickets  on  a 
run.  The  camp  was  wide  awake,  however,  and 
the  men  fell  into  ranks  instantly  and  returned 
the  enemy's  fire  warmly.  The  Twelfth  Corps 
(Howard's)  hearing  the  firing  came  up  on  the 
double  quick,  and  the  enemy  were  soon  f  oroed 
to  make  a  rapid  retreat.  The  Confederate  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  in  this  engage- 
ment was  over  350.  The  Union  loss  slightly  ex- 
ceeded this  number.  Darkness  prevented  any 
effective  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

THE  THRONE  OP  THE  LILIES. 

Richmond,  Ind. 
Why  is  the  throne  of  France  called  the  throne  of 
the  lilies?  G.  Valsntink. 

Answer.—  The  name  is  applied  because  of  the 
old  national  emblem  of  France— the  fleur-de-lis, 
a  species  of  lily.  The  story  of  its  adoption  is  as 
follows:  When  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  mar- 
ried the  Princess  Clotilde,  of  Burgundy,  In  493 
A.  D.,  she  was  a  Christian,  but  the  King,  like 
most  of  the  Frankish  nation,  was  a  heathen.  The 
young  Queen  earnestly  desired  the  oonversion  of 
her  husband,  but  her  arguments  had  little  effect 
on  him.  However,  in  496,  the  King,  when  en- 
gaged in  battle  with  the  Allemanni  (Germans), 
at  Tolblao,  near  Cologne,  was  hard-pressed  and 
In  his  necessity  called  upon  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians, vowing  that  should  he  obtain  the  victory 
he  would  himself  become  a  Christian.  The  Alle- 
manni were  routed,  and  on  Christmas  day  of  the 
same  year  Clovis  and  several  thousands  of  his 
soldiers  were  baptized.  Thus  far  we  have  veri- 
table history,  but  we  must  regard  as  legendary 
the  conclusion  of  the  tale,  that  on  the  eve  of  his 
baptism  an  angel  from  heaven  presented  King 
Clovis  with  a  bine  banner  embroidered  with 
golden  fleurs-de-lis.  which  he  was  to  adopt  as 
the  banner  of  France.  Probably  sweet  Clotilde 
herself  embroidered  tne  lilies  and  personated— 
as  she  well  might— the  angel.   However  this  may 
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have  been,  from  the  time  of  Clovis  to  the  French 
Revolution  the  Kings  of  France  bore  as  their 
arms,  first,  an  indefinite  number,  and  latterly 
three  golden  lilies  on  an  azure  field, 

THE  TOLEDO  WAB. 

Babtlett,  Mich. 
Cttve  an  account  of  the  Toledo  war. 

8.  HAMIilM, 

Antvoer.—  In  the  aot  of  Congress  passed  in 
1802,  admitting  Ohio  as  a  State,  its  northern 
boundary  was  described  as  "an  east  and  west  line 
drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of 
Lake  Michigan,"  but  in  the  constitution  of  the 
new  State,  subsequently  adopted,  a  more  north- 
erly line  was  specified.  The  only  map  then  ex- 
tant snowing  the  position  of  Lake  Michigan  gave 
its  southern  extreme  at  42  degrees  32  minutes, 
nearly  sixty-four  miles  north  of  its  true  position. 
When  Michigan  Territory  was  organized  in  1805, 
its  southern  boundary  was  defined  as  the  east  and 
west  line  through  the  southern  point  of  Lake 
Michigan,  but  when  the  States  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  were  subsequently  organized  this  bound- 
ary was  ignored,  and  they  stretched  north  of  it. 
▲  resurvey  of  the  boundary  lines  was  now  asked 
for  by  Ohio,  and  ordered  by  Congress  in  1812, 
but  was  not  made  until  1817.  The  line  then  run 
was  called  the  "Harris  line,"  one  run  according  to 
the  words  of  the  act  of  1802  was  called  the 
"Fulton  line."  The  former  is  the  present 
boundary:  the  latter  intersects  Lake  Erie 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  River, 
and  includes  in  Michigan  the  important 
city  of  Toledo.  This  city,  as  the  outlet 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  was  the  apple  of 
discord,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  "war."  The 
disputed  territory  contained  about  650  square 
miles,  and  up  to  1835  was  nominally  under  the 
control  of  Michigan  Territory,  which  appointed 
Its  local  officers.  In  that  year,  while  the  admis- 
sion of  Michigan  as  a  State  was  pending,  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  an  act  providing  for 
the  resurvey  of  the  Harris  line,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  the  disputed  tract  into  townships. 
While  this  act  was  in  contemplation,  however, 
the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Michigan  had 
passed  an  ordinanoe  deolaring  the  exercise  of  any 
official  functions,  save  those  derived  from  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  of  Michigan 
Territory,  within  the  borders  of  said  Territory, 
to  be  a  penal  offense.  Oreat  excitement  pre- 
vailed; Governor  Lucas,  of  Ohio,  oalled  out  the 
militia  to  protect  the  surveyors  under  the  author- 
ity of  his  State,  and  Governor  Mason,  of  Mich- 
igan, summoned  his  militia  to  assist  the  civil 
authorities  in  preventing  Ohio  from  exercising 
any  official  functions  on  Michigan  soil,  while  both 
Staten  made  urgent  appeals  to  President  Jackson 
to  support  their  respective  claim*.  The  Presi- 
dent referred  the  matter  to  Attorney  General  B. 
F.  Butler,  who  wrote  an  opinion  favorable  to 
Michigan.  Then  the  President  sent  three  com- 
missioners to  settle  the  matter,  but  as  neither 
side  would  yield  a  hair's  breadth  In  Its  claims, 
the  oommlulouem  failed.  Several  Ohio  officials 
con  doc  ting  the  survey  were  arrested  by  the 
Michigan  authorities,  and  at  their  trial  the  pro- 
ceedings ware  conducted  bv  the  rival  Governors 
»«•[>!  o.    1835,  several  oompaniee  of  Michigan 


militia,  under  command  of  Governor  Mason, 
went  to  Toledo  to  prevent  the  organization  oi 
Wood  County  by  the  Ohio  authorities,  fixed  for 
Sept.  7.  But  at  3  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  Ohio  officials,  accompanied  ov  a  guard  of 
militia,  entered  the  town,  went  rapidly  through 
the  required  formalities,  and  then  stealthily 
withdrew.  A  day  or  two  later  word  was  received 
that  President  Jackson  had  issued  a  special  order 
Aug.  29  superseding  Governor  Mason,  for  his 
officious  zeal  in  behalf  of  Michigan's  claims. 
During  the  next  session  of  Congress  there  was  a 
sharp  debate  on  the  question  of  admitting  Michi- 
gan as  a  State.  Finally,  Jan.  15,  1836,  an  act 
was  passed  admitting  her  on  condition  of  her  ac- 
ceptance of  the  "Harris  line"  as  her  southern 
boundary,  and  in  compensation  for  this  conces- 
sion she  received  the  addition  of  the  tract  known 
as  the  Upper  Peninsula.  The  first  convention  of 
delegates  called  in  the  Territory  rejected  the 
terms  offered,  but  a  second,  though  called  some- 
what informally,  accepted  the  conditions,  re- 
ceived recognition  at  Washington,  and  the  State 
of  Michigan  was  admitted  Jan.  26,  1837.  The 
cost  of  the  "Toledo  war"  to  the  pioneers  of  the 
disputed  tract  was  estimated  at  $250,000. 

ONE    HUNDBED    AND    EIGHTY-FIFTH    OHIO  IN- 
FANTBY. 

Irving.  I1L 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  One  Hnndred  and  Eitrhty- 
flfth  Ohio  Infantry,  with  its  officers.  X.  V. 

Answer.—  The  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fifth 
Ohio  Infantry  was  organized  at  Camp  Chase, 
Feb.  26,  1865.  Its  officers  were  Colonel  John  K 
Cummins.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dennis  H.  Will- 
iams, and  Major  H.  N.  Benjamin,  if  eb.  27  the 
regiment  started  for  Kentucky.  Regimental 
headouarters  was  established  at  Eminence,  and 
the  companies  were  scattered  through  the  State. 
Cumberland  Gap  was  guarded  for  several  months 
by  four  companies  of  the  regiment.  Mount  Ster- 
ling by  two  companies,  and  Shelbyville,  La 
Grange,  Lebanon,  Greensburg,  and  several  other 
towns  were  at  times  garrisoned  by  its  soldiers.  It 
had  no  opportunity  for  showing  its  fighting 
qualities.  Sept.  26.  1865,  after  seven  months' 
service,  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  and  returned  to  Camp  Chase  for  dis- 
charge. 

FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

Gio  Harbor.  W.  T, 
Give  s  brief  sketch  of  Florence  Nightingale. 

Mrs.  K.  I.  Patbiox. 
Answer.—  Florence  Nightingale  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  English  gentleman,  and  was  born  when 
her  parents  were  in  Florence.  Italy,  in  1820. 
From  her  childhood  she  showed  much  sympathy 
with  schemes  of  benevolence,  and  when  she  be- 
came a  woman  was  greatly  interested  iu  hospital 
management.  In  1849  she  entered  (he  hospital 
at  Kaiterwerth,  Germany,  to  qualify  herself  as  a 
nurse.  The  Crimean  war  having  broken  out  soon 
after  her  return  to  England,  Miss  Nightingale, 
with  a  staff  of  volunteer  nurses,  set  out  In  1854 
for  the  East,  where.  In  the  military  hospitals  at 
Soutarl,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  oare  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  In  faoe  of  great 
discouragements  Miss  Nightingale  made  her  hos- 
piial  a  model  for  thoroughness  and  perfection  of 
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arrangements,  and  all  the  other  hospitals  on  the 
Bosphorns  were  soon  placed  under  her  superin- 
tendence. She  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  hos- 
pital fever,  and  returned  to  England  in  Sep- 
tember, 1856.  with  broken  health,  which  has 
never  been  fully  restored.  The  Queen  sent  her  a 
Jewel  and  a  letter  of  thanks  for  her  noble  services 
to  the  army,  and  the  soldiers  made  contributions 
to  raise  a  statue  in  her  honor,  which  she  would 
not  permit.  Soon  after  this  a  fund  of  £50,000 
was  raised  with  which  a  training  school  for 
nurses  was  founded  and  placed  under  Miss  Night- 
ingale's direction.  Sbe  bas  written  a  number  of 
excellent  Drief  works  on  the  subject  ot  nursing. 

THE  BEIGN  OP  TERROB. 

York,  Neb. 

Give  an  account  of  the  French  Beign  of  Terror. 

W.  H.  Lacey. 

Answer.— This  was  the  name  given  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Robespierre  during  the  French 
Be  volution.  In  1793  the  convention  vested  the 
government  in  a  "committee  of  public  safety," 
which  was  given  in  effect  an  absolute  power  over 
all  persons  aud  property.  The  committee  was  at 
first  controlled  by  Marat,  Danton,  and  others, 
but  on  the  death  of  Marat  Robespierre  came  into 
prominence  as  the  leader  of  the  Terrorists, 
Every  one  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Louis  XVI.  had  already  been  put  to  death.  On 
Oct.  16,  1793.  the  beautiful  and  amiable  Marie 
Antoinette,  after  being  subjected  to  every 
possible  indignity,  was  beheaded;  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  sharing  the  same  fate  May 
10,  1794.  Oct.  31,  1793,  the  Girondists,  a  party 
of  able  men,  who.  while  in  favor  of  a  republic, 
had  dared  to  protest  against  the  crimes  commit- 
ted by  the  revolutionists  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
were,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two,  guillotined. 
The  calendar  was  remodeled  and  the  Christian 
religion  formally  abolished.  Robespierre,  now 
becoming  more  absolute  in  power,  set  himself  to 
destroying  the  other  terrorists,  who  had  raised 
him  to  his  eminence.  First  the  Hebertists,  as  a 
party  of  the  most  violeut  revolutionists  were 
•ailed,  were  proscribed  and  twenty  of 
them  guillotined  March  24,  1794.  Then  Danton, 
Robespierre's  rival,  and  his  especial  followers, 
were  seized,  and  the  convention,  through  fear  ot 
Robespierre,  passed  on  them  the  decree  of  death. 
The  government  was  now  in  the  hands  of  a  tri- 
umvirate, Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Couthon, 
and  the  convention,  or  assembly,  abjectly  as- 
tented  to  every  decree  they  made.  The  guillotine 
was  their  only  instrument  of  government;  no 
life  was  safe  for  a  day :  a  look  or  gesture  might 
arouse  suspicion,  and  suspicion  meant  death. 
During  the  seven  weeks  that  this  dreadful  state 
of  affairs  continued  1,500  persons  were  guillo- 
tined in  Paris  alone,  and  hundreds  were  put  to 
death  in  other  parts  of  France  by  order 
of  the  triumvirate.  But  when  a  decree 
waa  passed  abrogating  every  legal  delay 
to  protect  an  accused  person,  the  reaction  set  in. 
Bobespierre,  July  26,  demanded  a  reorganization 
•f  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  convention  refused  to  accede  to 
hie  demands.  This  gave  his  enemies  opportunity 


to  turn  against  him,  and  in  a  day  his  absolute 
power  was  gone.  He  was  arrested  July  27,  and 
the  next  day  he  and  a  number  of  the  other  lead- 
ers of  the  terror  were  guillotined  on  the  same 
spot  where  their  victims  had  suffered.  With  nia 
death  the  bloody  reign  of  terror  ended;  and  more, 
this  act  of  justice  ended  the  rule  of  the  worst  ele- 
ment in  Paris,  and  the  moie  intelligent  citizens 
began  to  regain  the  share  of  influence  of  which 
they  had  been  so  long  deprived. 

CHARING  CROSS. 

Putnam.  Conn. 

How.  when,  ana  by  whom  was  Charing  Cross.  Eng- 
land, erected?  L.  W.  H. 

Answer.  —When  good  Queen  Eleanor,  as  she 
was  called,  was  on  her  way  to  join  her  husband 
on  his  expedition  to  Scotland,  she  died  at  Gran- 
tham in  November,  1290.  Her  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Westminster  for  burial,  and  at  each 
place  where  the  funeral  procession  halted  a 
richly  carved  memorial  cross  was  subsequently 
erected.  Queen  Eleanor,  for  her  amiability  and 
generosity,  was  warmly  beloved  by  the  people. 
One  of  these  memorial  crosses  was  at  Charing.  It 
remained  until  1647,  when  it  was  destroyed  as  a 
monument  of  popish  superstition.  The  present 
cross  at  Charing  was  erected  for  the  Southeastern 
Railway  Company  in  1865. 

THE  BERMUDA  ISLANDS. 

Rising  City,  Neb. 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  Bermuda  Islands,  their  topog- 
raphy, products,  government,   history,  and  other 
Items  o£  interest  concerning  them. 

W.  A.  Baldwin, 
Answer.—  The  Bermudas  are  a  group  of  small 
islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  situated  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  580  miles  southeast  of  Cape 
Hatteras.  The  group  is  formed  upon  a  coral 
r«ef,  and  is  eighteen  miles  in  length  ana  six  in 
greatest  breadth.  The  group  contains  nearly 
400  islets,  most  of  them  being  mere  points  of 
rocks,  and  not  more  than  twelve  of  them  are  in- 
habited. The  area  of  their  entire  surface  is  not 
more  than  12,000  acres.  Bermuda,  the  largest 
island,  is  16  miles  long  and  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  in  width.  The  other  principal  islands  are: 
St  George's,  Ireland,  Somerset,  and  St.  David's. 
The  islands  are  nearly  surrounded  with  hidden 
coral  reefs,  making  approach  to  them  difficult, 
but  there  are  several  good  harbors.  St.  George's 
Isle,  the  military  station  of  the  colony,  commands 
the  entrance  of  the  only  passage  for  large  vessels, 
which  is  defended  by  strong  batteries.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  islands  is  peculiarly  delightful,  the 
thermometer  ranging  from  60  to  66  degrees 
Fahrenheit  in  the  winter  season,  and  from 
83  to  86  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  the  air  is  moist  at  all  times.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  vegetation  remains  green  through  the 
entire  year.  The  chief  productions  of  the  islands 
are  arrowroot,  coffee,  cotton,  garden  vegetables, 
and  fruit.  A  fine  quality  of  rum  is  also  mads 
and  exported.  Cedar  trees  grow  abundantly,  and 
their  wood  is  exported  and  also  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  small,  swift  vessels  with  whoss 
aid  the  islanders  visit  one  another  for  business 
or  pleasure.  The  fisheries  of  the  islands  are  very 
valuable.  There  are  no  fresh- water  streams  or 
wells  on  the  islands,  but  rain-water,  caught  in 
cisterns,  is  used  for  all  purposes.   Tne  only  large 
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towns  ara  Hamilton,  situated  on  Bermuda,  and 
Bt.  George,  on  the  isle  of  the  same  name.  The 
Bermuda  Islands  were  discovered  in  1522,  by 
Jean  Bermudez,  a  Spaniard,  who  was  wrecked  on 
them.  Sir  George  Somers  was  also  wrecked  here 
In  1609  on  his  way  to  Virginia.  He  continued 
his  journey  after  repairing  his  vessel,  and  the 
glowing  description  which  he  gave  of  the  islands 
Induced  a  colonv  from  Virginia  to  emigrate 
thither  in  1611.  The  group  was  first  called  Som- 
ers' Islands,  but  later  the  name  was  changed  in 
honor  of  its  first  discoverer.  In  1614  a  colony 
from  England  settled  on  the  islands  under  a 
charter  from  James  L,  and  in  1640  a  regular 
government  was  established  there.  During  the 
civil  war  many  persons  of  position  and 
wealth  took  refuge  on  the  islands,  and 
the  colony  became  large  and  prosperous.  The 
government  of  the  Bermudas  consists  of  a  gov- 
ernor and  council  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
an  assembly  of  36  members  eleoted  by  the 
people.  The  population,  according  to  the  census 
taken  in  1881,  is  13,948  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  6,000  are  white  people.  There  was  a  penal 
colony  established  here  early  in  the  century,  but 
it  was  given  up  in  1862.  There  are  a  number  of 
schools  and  churches  on  the  islands,  and  the 
white  persons  resident  here  are  possessed  of 
much  wealth  and  refinement 

THE  BBADLAUGH  CASE. 

Otsego,  Mich. 
In  what  manner  was  Charles  Bradlaugh  admitted 
as  a  member  ot  Parliament?  Give  a  short  sketch  of 
his  case.  H.  H.  French. 

Answer.—  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  was  returned 

a*  member  of  Parliament  from  Northampton  in 

1880.  When  Parliament  met  in  April  of  that 
year  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  as  an  atheist,  claimed  the 
privilege  of  making  an  affirmation  instead  of 
taking  the  oath.  The  question  of  granting  this 
privilege  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  de- 
cided that  the  oath  could  not  be  dispensed  with 
in  this  case.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  then  came  forward 
and  offered  to  be  sworn,  when  a  resolution  was 
offered  declaring  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  take  the  oath,  but  as  this  was 
rejected  the  case  was  again  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  which  at  last  decided 
adversely  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  claim.  The  House 
then  debated  the  question  for  two  days,  and  then 
decided  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  ihe  oath.  On  the  next  day,  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  again  pressed  his  claim  to  be  sworn, 
which  was  denied,  and  he  was  ordered  to  with- 
draw. He  declared  this  order  contrary  to  law, 
and  refused  to  obey  it,  and  was  therefore  taken 
Into  custody.  Soon  after  tbls  Mr.  Gladstone 
moved  a  resolution  declaring  that  any  person 
duly  elected  a  membor  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  might  claim  tho  right  of  affirmation,  should 
bo  allowed  tho  right  without  question  until  the 
matter  had  been  decided  by  the  courts.  This 
resolution  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh was  allowed  to  make  his  affirmation  and 
take  bis  scat,  which  he  hold  until  March  18. 

1881.  The  Judicial  doolslon  was  then  made 
public,  which  declared  against  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh's  olalm  to  hold  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. The   seat   was    then    declared  vacant. 


but  at  the  election  which  occurred  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  again  elected. 
This  time  he  came  forward  to  take  the  oath, 
but  before  it  could  be  administered  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  offered  a  resolution  forbidding  the 
"act  of  profanation,"  and  in  spite  of  an  earnest 
plea  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  his  own  behalf,  declar- 
ing that  the  essential  part  of  the  oath  was  fully 
binding  on  his  conscience,  this  resolution  was 
carried.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  then  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  refused  to  do  so,  and  was  pushed 
back  with  force.  Subsequently  the  same  scene 
was  enacted  several  times,  until  his  expulsion 
was  proposed  because  he  "disturbed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House."  Aug.  30,  on  trying  to 
force  his  way  in,  he  was  seized  by  the  police  and 
carried  out.  On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in 
1883,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  on  hand  again.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  also  on  hand,  and  again 
moved  that  he  be  not  allowed  to  "go  through  the 
form  of  repeating  the  words  of  the  oath."  But 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  after  having  made  many  fruitless 
attempts,  one  day  walked  in,  advanced  rapidly 
to  the  table,  drew  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
from  his  pocket,  recited  the  words  of  the  oath, 
and  handed  his  formula  to  the  clerk.  He  was  not 
allowed,  however,  to  retain  his  captured  seat,  but 
was  expelled.  Being  elected  again,  with  an  in- 
creased majority,  he  again,  in  1884,  renewed  his 
attempts  to  take  his  seat,  but  they  were  all 
thwarted,  as  before.  A  bill  was  brought  forward 
to  allow  members  who  objected  to  the 
oath  to  substitute  for  it  a  sim- 
ple affirmation,  but  this  was 
defeated.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  pleaded  his  own  cause 
before  the  bar  of  the  House  with  eloquence,  but 
gained  nothing  except  a  suit  against  the  Ser- 
geant-at-arms  for  ejecting  him  by  force.  Enor- 
mous penalties  were  declared  against  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh for  unlawfully  holding  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  it  was  decided  that  no  one  but 
the  Crown  could  sue  for  these,  and  of  course  the 
Crown  declined  to  act  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh, however,  has  won  his  seat.  Being  re- 
elected by  a  large  majority  in  November,  18S5, 
he  went  up  with  other  new  members  and  took 
the  oath,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  it. 

KNOW-NOTHING  RIOT  IN  1844. 
•  Miohioantown,  Ind. 

Give  an  account  of  the  riot  which  ooourred  in  Phthv 
delohia  about  1844.  John  8.  Hedocock. 

Ansxctr.  —  One  day  in  May,  1844,  a  political 
meeting  was  held  by  the  Know-nothing  party,  in 
Kensington,  a  district  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
open  air.  A  shower  coming  up  the  meeting  ad* 
journed  to  a  market  which  was  directly  opposite 
a  large  house  fillod  with  foreigners.  From  this 
house  a  gun  was  fired  into  the  crowd,  which  be- 
oame  excited,  and  returned  shots  and  missiles. 
For  two  whole  days  there  was  a  perfect  reign  of 
terror  In  the  city.  A  Romanist  female  somiuarr 
was  destroyed.  Houses  were  plllagod  aud  burned 
and  peoplo  huug  by  the  furious  mob.  Thirty 
buildings  In  all  were  demolished.  Including  two 
beautiful  churches;  fourteen  persons  were  killed, 
and  thirty-uino  woundod.  The  city  authorities 
woro  overawed  and  could  do  nothing  to  check 
this  extravagant  furv.    At  last  martial  law  was 
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proclaimed,  and  the  United  States  troops  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  order  to  the  city. 

STANDARD  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Lakewood.  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 
What  is  the  standard  of  our  weights  and  meas- 
ures? 8.  P.  Blackman. 

Answer.—  The  weights  and  measures  in  use  in 
the  United  States  were  derived  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  origin  of  the  British  weights  and 
measures  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity. 
The  earliest  recorded  reference  to  them  is  to  the 
effect  that  they  must  be  uniform  throughout  the 
realm.  A  more  explicit  statute  of  1226  founds 
the  measures  of  capacity  upon  weight.  In  1266 
a  statute  founded  measures  of  weight  upon  de- 
terminate numbers  of  wheat-corns.  Besides,  at 
that  time,  the  units  of  commercial  weight  were 
also  units  of  coin  weight.  It  is  related  that  "an 
English  penny,  called  a  sterling,  round  and  with- 
out any  clipping,  shall  weigh  thirty-two 
wheat- corns  in  the  midst  of  the  ear, 
and  twenty-pence  do  make  an  ounce,  and 
twelve  ounces  one  pound,  and  eight  pounds 
do  make  a  gallon  of  wine,  and  eight  gallons  of 
wine  do  make  a  London  bushel,  which  is  the 
eighth  of  a  quarter. "  The  pound  thus  determined, 
known  as  the  tower  pound,  or  the  sterling  or 
easterling  pound,  continued  to  regulate  the  met- 
rological  system  of  England  down  to  1496,  when 
it  was  superseded  for  this  purpose  by  the  troy 
pound;  it  was  a  pound  of  fifteen  ounces,  each 
ounce  being  equal  to  360  troy  grains,  or  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  troy  ounce.  It  is  in  dispute  as  to 
what  period  the  troy  and  avoirdupois  pounds 
were  introduced  into  England.  As  to  the  origin 
of  measures  of  length,  it  is  stated  that  the  earliest 
legislation  found  in  the  British  statute  books  is  in 
1324,  and  provides  that  the  inch  shall  be  the 
length  of  three  barley-corns,  round  and  dry,  laid 
•nd  to  end ;  that  twelve  inches  shall  make  a  foot, 
and  three  feet  a  yard.  This  form  of  words,  "round 
and  dry,"  was  intended  to  indicate  that  the 
seeds  should  be  fully  developed,  perfect,  and 
well  seasoned.  Before  the  conquest,  the  British 
yard  had  about  the  length  of  39.6  inches,  but  it 
was  reduoed  in  1101  by  being  adjusted  to  the 
arm  of  Henry  L,  but  this  became  untrustworthy, 
and  then  oame  the  barley-corn  measure. 

BRAZIL. 

_  4  Penrose,  111. 

Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  an  account  ot  Brazil? 

John  Guinxher. 

Answer,—  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  one  any- 
thing like  an  intelligent  idea  of  Brazil  in  the  lim- 
ited space  at  command.  The  area  of  Brazil  is 
8,218,166  square  miles,  or  larger  than  Can- 
ada, and  nearly  as  large  as  the  United 
States.  The  population,  according  to  the 
last  census,  was  10,108,291,  negroes,  mulattoes, 
and  Europeans,  besides  about  one  million  abo- 
riginal Indians.  There  are  about  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  slaves.  Education 
Is  very  restricted.  The  two  great 
rivers  are  the  Amazon  and  the  Plata, 
which  are  the  Mississippi  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  of  South  America.  Railroads  and  tele- 
graphs are  only  begun,  but  that  Is  encouraging, 
and  a  cable  extends  to  Portugal.  The  mineral 
treasures  include  gold,  silver,  copper,  diamonds. 


coal,  iron,  lead,  salt;  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar, 
and  tobacco  are  abundant;  many  drugs  are  ex- 
ported. The  climate  of  so  extensive  a  country  is 
very  varied;  there  are  two  seasons,  the  wet  and 
the  dry,  in  the  lowlands,  and  in  the 
extreme  south  there  are  four  sea- 
sons quite  well  marked.  The  varieties 
of  animal  life  are  very  great,  the  wild  beasts 
being  large  and  fierce,  as  the  jaguar,  the 
tiger-cat,  the  puma,  the  ocelot,  the  red  wolf,  and 
the  Brazil  fox  or  wild  dog.  There  are  large  herds 
of  peccary,  and  also  tapirs,  with  various  deer, 
ant-eaters,  and  sloths,  and  monkeys  without 
number.  Birds  are  numerous,  and  have  gorgeous 
plumage.  Serpents  are  in  great  varieties.  The 
most  important  domestic  animals  are  the  horse, 
ox,  and  sheep.  The  streams  abound  in  fish;  the 
supply  of  turtle  in  the  Amazon  and  its  tribu- 
taries appears  inexhaustible.  The  constitution 
of  .Brazil  dates  from  1824,  and  establishes  four 
powers  of  government— the  legislative,  executive, 
the  judicial,  and  the  moderating  power,  or  royal 
prerogative.  There  is  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of 
Deouties,  and  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the 
ballot.  Roman  Catholicism  has  a  strong  hold 
there,  but  all  other  forms  of  religion  are  tolerated. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past 
Bixty  years,  but,  of  course,  much  more  remain* 
to  be  doue. 

THE  WOMAN'S  RELIEF  CORPS. 

MolNPOES.  VT. 
When  did  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  originate,  and, 
where  and  by  whom  was  the  first  corps  formed?  Give 
a  brief  history  of  the  organization. 

J.  M.  Sutherland. 

Answer— The  nucleus  of  this  grand  organiza- 
tion seems  to  have  been  formed  about  1862,  in 
connection  with  Bos  worth  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Port- 
land, Maine.  This  society  was  supplemented 
with  others  in  different  towns  of  the  State,  and 
finally  grew  into  a  State  organization  called  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  of  Maine.  The  Bosworth 
society  was  also  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  of  Massachusetts  early  in 
1879.  from  which  emanated  the  Union 
Board.  The  last  named  organization  ulti- 
mately came  to  embrace  the  States 
of  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire,  and 
Connecticut,  and  at  the  convention  at  Denver, 
Col.,  in  July.  1883,  became  the  basis  of  the  Na- 
tional Association.  Meanwhile,  the  work  had 
been  started  at  the  West  by  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Kate  B.  Sherwood,  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  In  1877 
this  lady  interested  a  number  of  her  sex  in  the 
relief  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  an  entertainment 
was  held  which  netted  $1,500  to  the  relief  fund 
of  Forsyth  Post.  'To  continue  this  relief  work 
Mrs.  Sherwood  urged  the  formation  of  a  society, 
and  March  15,  1878,  Forsyth  Post  Ladies*  So- 
ciety was  organized.  This  auxiliary  became  the 
great  missionary  center  for  the  extension  ofj 
woman's  work  in  the  Grand  Army,  and  when  the 
Denver  convention  met,  140  auxiliaries,  in  nine 
States,  had  been  organized  through  the  direct 
efforts  of  the  President  of  the  Toledo  soolety, 
Mrs.  Sherwood.  At  Denver,  when  the  proposi- 
tion of  forming  a  National  union  of  these  aux- 
iliary societies.  East  and  West,  was  made,  there 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  form  of 
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the  work.  The  Grand  Army  delegates  generally 
favored  the  plan  of  secret  work,  but  the  ladies  of 
the  auxiliaries  had  been  carrying  on  their 
work  without  any  service,  signs,  or 
secret  forms.  Mrs.  Sherwood,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  independent  auxiliaries, 
proposed  that  these  bodies  should  lay  aside  their 
plan  of  work  and  accept  secret  work,  on  condi- 
tion of  the  eligibility  of  all  loyal  women.  She 
then  proposed  that  the  form  of  work  of  the  New 
England  board  should  be  adopted,  as  it  con- 
formed more  nearly  than  that  of  any  other  to 
the  work  of  the  Grand  Army.  On  this  basis  a 
National  organization  was  perfected.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  New  England  board  were  made  officers 
of  the  National  association.  Mrs.  Sherwood  was 
made  senior  Vice  President,  and  given  special 
jurisdiction  in  the  West  According  to  the  report 
of  June.  1885,  the  corps  includes  twenty-five  de- 
partments, with  a  membership  of  20,226,  and 
472  auxiliary  corps  The  organization  works 
under  a  ritual,  with  signs  and  pass-words. 
Its  badge  is  the  Maltese  cross. 

GEOMETRY. 

Chestkb.  Vt. 
Please  give  a  brief  history  of  geometry. 

F.  J.  DORAND. 

Answer. — The  origin  of  this  science  is  ascribed 
to  the  Egyptians,  who,  having  their  landmarks 
annually  washed  away  by  inundations,  in  efforts 
to  devise  a  plan  for  readily  restoring  them,  dis- 
covered the  principles  of  geometry.  From  them 
Thales  of  Miletus,  one  of  the  "seven  wise  men" 
of  Greece,  Is  said  to  have  learned  the  elements  o  f 
the  science.  He  introduced  it  into  Greece  about 
600  B.  C.  Pythagoras,  half  a  century  later,  hav- 
ing also  learned  the  science  of  the  Egyptians,  en- 
riched it  by  the  proposition  which  still  bears  his 
name,  to- wit,  that  the  square  described  on  the 
hypotheneuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two 
sides.  Plato,  about  390  B.  0..  invented 
the  study  of  conio  sections,  and  through 
these  and  the  use  of  the  analytic  method  of 
demonstration,  he  made  great  advances  in  the 
science.  The  elements  of  geometry  were  com- 
piled by  Euclid.  280  B.  C.  This  author  intro- 
duced a  device  of  reasoning  that  has  been  found 
very  useful  where  neither  direct  proof  (the 
eynthetio  method)  or  the  analytic  method  could 
be  readily  used ;  it  consists  in  Droving  the  truth  of 
*  proposition  by  assuming  its  contrary  as  truth 
and  showing  that  this  implies  a  lorical  absurdity. 
ADOllonius  was  a  geometer  wno  lived  about 
230  B.  C,  and  whose  work  in  the  solenoe  has  not 
been  surpassed  by  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  others  since.  Archimedes,  a  contem- 
porary of  Apoilonlus,  first  lnsoribed  polygons  In 
olroles.  IIlpparchuB,  in  the  second  cent- 
ury before  Christ,  and  Ptolemy  in 
the  second  century  after  Ohrlst,  ap- 
plied mathematics  to  astronomy.  From 
about  550  to  1000  A  Dm  during  the  darkness  of 
the  mlddlo  ages,  tho  science  mado  no  advance, 
and  wan  little  studiod.  Viota,  who  lived  from 
1540  to  1003,  revived  the  ancient  geometry. 
The  demonstrations  of  Kepler.  Roberval,  and 
Pascal  in  the  seventeenth  oontury  greatly 
stimulated  geometrical  Investigation.     But  to 


Descartes,  who  published  a  volume  of  geometri- 
cal problems  in  1637.  the  world  owe?  chiefly  ths 
invention  of  analytic  or  modern  geometry.  New- 
ton discovered  the  differential  calculus  in  1665. 
In  1709  the  first  descriptive  geometry  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  by  Professor  Monge. 

PLAT2EA. 

We averskord  N  C 
Give  as  full  a  history  as  space  will  aamit'  of  the 
little  State  of  Platsea,  that  seat  ail  of  its  3oldiers  to  the 
aid  of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon.      S.  L.  Perkins. 

Answer.—  Plataea  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
of  Greece,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  It  was 
situated  in  Boeotia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cith- 
aeron,  about  seven  miles  southwest  of  Thebes. 
The  Thebans  claimed  to  have  founded  the  city, 
and  therefore  to  hold  some  control  over  it,  but 
the  Plataeans  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  this 
supremacy,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Athens. 
Plataea  sent  1,000  of  its  citizens  to  the  help  of  ths 
Athenians  in  the  battle  of  Marathon— 490  B.  0.— 
and  ten  years  later  the  Persians,  in  revenge  for 
his,  destroyed  the  city.  In  the  following  year  , 
479  B.  G,  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
glorious  victory  won  by  the  Lacedaemonian 
Greeks,  under  Pausanias  ana  Aris  tides, 
over  the  Persian  hordes  commanded  by  Mar- 
donius— a  victory  that. delivered  Greece,  once  for 
all,  from  the  threatened  rule  of  Persia.  For  the 
victory  gained  on  their  soil,  the  confederate 
Greeks  granted  to  the  Plat&ans  eighty  talents, 
and  charged  them  with  the  duty  of  paying  annual 
honors  to  the  tombs  of  the  fallen  warriors,  and  of 
celebrating  every  five  years  the  festival  of  tho 
Eleutheria,  and  in  return  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  territory  was  guaranteed. 
In  429,  however,  the  city  was  attacked  by  a  force 
of  Thebans  and  Spartans,  and  though  defended 
by  no  more  than  480  men  it  held  out  for  two 
years,  until  starvation  foroed  them  to  surrender. 
Nearly  all  of  the  heroio  defenders  then  alive, 
about  200,  were  put  to  the  sword  and  the  city 
was  razed  to  the  ground.  A  few  Platasans,  how- 
ever, escaped  and  were  received  hospitably  at 
Athens.  Bv  the  treaty  of  Antelcides,  in  387,  the 
children  of  these  fugitives  were  allowed  to  go 
back  again  and  rebuild  their  city,  but  it  was 
again  destroyed  by  its  implacable  enemies,  the 
Thebans.  The  victory  of  Philip  of  Macedon  at 
Cheeronea  in  338  enabled  the  Platwans  to  again 
return  and  build  their  homes.  The  city  is  men- 
tioned by  Hierocles  in  the  sixth  century  as  one 
of  the  oities  of  Bosotia.  Its  ruins  can  still  be 
traced  near  the  modern  village  of  Kokla. 

SIXTH  MICHIGAN  INFANTRY. 

ON  A  KG  A  111. 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  Sixth  Michigan  Iulautry. 

W.  8.  Moors. 

.  1  nswer.    'I'll.'  Sixth  Michigan  was  mustered 

into  service  at  Kalamazoo,  aud  left  that  place  for 

tho  Potomao  Aug.  30,1801.    It  was  camped  at 

Baltimore  for  some  months,  then  sent  to  Ship 

Island,  Miss.,  aud  embarked  from  thf  latter 

place  for  New  Orleans  April  4,  1802,  and  was  one 

of  the  first  reglmonts  to  onter  that  city  when  It 

was  taken  by  the  Federal  troops.    It  wm  in  ths 

battle  of  Baton  Bouge.  Aug.  5,  where  It  lost  02 

In  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Subsequently 

It  was  stationed  at  Mettarie  Bidge  till  December, 

when  it  was  sent  on  to  New  Orleans.    It  took 
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part  Id  the  expeditions  to  Bayou  Teche  and 
Ponchatoula.  and  in  the  summer  of  1863  partici- 
pated in  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson.  July  10, 
1863,  by  an  order  from  General  Banks,  the 
Sixth  was  made  a  regiment  of  heavy 
artillery,  to  retain  its  infantry  number,  but  to 
have  the  organization  pay  and  equipment  of  the 
artillery  troops.  It  was  stationed  at  Port  Hud- 
sou  till  March  11,  1864,  then  re-enlisted,  and 
after  its  return  from  veteran  furlough  was  sta- 
tioned at  Morganzia  and  other  points  until  the 
autumn,  when  it  was  sent  to  Fort  Morgan,  but 
arrived  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  capture  of 
tbis  point.  Part  of  the  regiment  shared  in  the 
expedition  of  General  Granger  against  Mobile. 
In  July  the  regiment  returned  to  New  Orleans, 
and  Aug.  20  was  mustered  out  and  sent  home. 

SETTLEMENT  OP  THE  THIRTEEN  COLONIES. 

Cabtebvtllk,  111. 

1.  Give  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  of  each  of  the 
thirteen  colonies,  place,  and  by  whom  settled.  2. 
Give  the  oolonial  forms  of  government  of  each  colony 
from  date  of  settlement  until  the  revolutionary  war. 

W.  F.  Keasteb. 

Answer.—  1.  The  first  permanent  settlement  in 
the  colonies  was  the  settlement  at  Jamestown. 
Va.,  by  the  English  in  1607,  under  Captain  John 
Smith.  Massachusetts  was  first  settled  at  Ply- 
mouth by  a  company  of  Separatists  from  Eng- 
land. Thev  landed  Dec.  21,  1620.  New  York 
was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  who  established  a 
colony  on  Manhattan  Island  in  1623.  They 
called  the  coiony  New  Amsterdam,  but  it  received 
the  name  New  York  when  taken  possession  of  by 
the  English  in  1664.  Delaware  was  first  per- 
manently settled  by  the  Swedes,  who  built  a  fort 
near  the  mouth  of  Christiana  Creek  in  1638 
The  Dutch  had  established  a  colony  before  this 
in  1630,  near  Lewes,  but  the  Indians  had  de- 
stroyed it.  They  continued  to  lay  claim  to  the 
country,  however,  and  conquered  the  Swedish 
settlement  in  1655,  and  it  passed  also  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  in  1664.  The  first  settle- 
ment  in  Pennsylvania  was  also  made  by  the 
Swedes,  who  planted  a  little  colony  at  Chester  in 
1648.  The  settlement  of  the  colony  proper, 
however,  began  in  1681,  with  a  colony  sent  out 
by  William  Penn,  who  bronght  another  company 
himself  in  the  following  year.  Their  first  settle- 
ment was  on  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  this  city 
being  laid  out  and  named  by  Penn  in  1683.  The 
first  settlement  in  New  Jersey  was  made  at  Eliza- 
beth in  1664  by  Puritans  from  Long  Island.  The 
first  settlement  of  New  Hampshire  was  made  by 
the  establishment  of  two  fishing  stations  at 
Portsmouth  and  Dover  in  1623  by  Massac uu- 
setts  colonists.  Connecticut  was  first  settled 
by  immigrants  from  Massachusetts  at  Wether- 
field  in  1634.  The  Saybrook  oolony  sent  out 
from  England  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  in  1635.  Rhode  Island's  first  set- 
tlement was  at  Providence  in  1636  by  Roger 
Williams,  who  had  been  driven  by  persecution 
from  the  Massachusetts  colony.  Settlement  was 
begun  in  Maryland  in  1634  by  Leonard  Calvert, 
ft  brother  of  Lord  Baltimore,  who  founded  a 
oolony  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomao  and  called 
it  St.  Mary's.  These  settlers  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics who  had  fled  from  persecution  in  England. 


The  first  settlement  in  North  Carolina,  by  aa 
English  colony  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in 
1585,  had  been  a  failure.  A  small  colony  from 
Virginia  had  pushed  down  the  coast  and  settled 
the  northern  shore  of  Albemarle  sound,  about 
1648.  but  the  first  colony  proper  was  formed  by  a 
company  from  the  Barbadoes,  which  settled  near 
the  Cape  Fear  River  in  1665.  South  Carolina 
had  also  an  early  settlement  by  the  French, 
at  Port.  Royal  in  1562,  which  proved  a  failure.  A 
permanent  settlement  was  made  by  an  English 
colony  near  the  mouth  of  tne  Ashley  River  in 
1670.  Georgia's  first  settlement  was  by  an  Eng- 
lish colony  under  James  Oglethorpe  in  1733. 

2.  The  governments  of  these  colonies  had  each 
certain  peculiarities,  but  they  may  all  be  divided 
for  convenience  into  three  classes — the  charter 
colonies,  the  proprietary  colonies,  and  the  royal 
colonies.  The  charter  colonies  were  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  These  had 
charters  from  the  King,  which  gave  them  the 
power  to  elect  their  own  officers  and  govern 
themselves.  James  II.  succeeded  in  altering  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts  so  as  to  take  from  the 
colonists  the  election  of  their  principal  officers. 
The  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  Connecticut  of 
her  charter  at  the  same  time,  but  it  failed.  The 
proprietary  colonies  were  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania (including  Delaware).  These  were  given  by 
the  King  to  proprietors  or  owners  who  formed  gov- 
ernments in  them,  gave  charters  to  the  colonists, 
defining  their  privileges,  and  appointed  govern- 
ors for  them.  The  royal  colonies  were  New 
Hampsnire,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
These  had  no  charters,  and  their  governors  were 
appointed  by  the  King.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
proprietary  governments  for  a  short  time  at  first, 
but  were  given  up  by  the  proprietors  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  sustaining  tnem. 

CARRIER  PIGEONS. 

MONTPELIEB,  OhiO. 

Tell  how  carrier  pigeons  are  trainea  to  make  long 
Journeys,  and  when  they  were  hrst  trained  for  this 
purpose.  W.  W.  Kunsman. 

Answer.—  It  is  not  known  with  what  nation 
the  use  of  the  carrier  pigeon  originated,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  custom  is  very  ancient.  The 
Romans  used  the  birds  for  this  purpose,  and  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  one  of  the  earliest  travelers 
from  Europe  to  the  orient,  states  that  he  found 
them  used  in  the  same  way  among  the  Asiatics. 
We  have  the  assertion  of  the  poet  Tasso  for  be- 
lieving that  they  were  so  employed  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  in  1099.  and  it  is  an  un- 
doubted historical  fact  that  they  were  used  dur- 
ing the  crusade  of  St.  Louis  in  1250.  The  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  use  of  carrier  pigeons 
in  modern  times,  was  during  the  siege  of  Paris, 
in  1870.  They  have  been  more  generally  used  in 
TurKey  than  in  any  other  country  for  many 
centuries,  and  the  art  of  training  them  is  under- 
stood to  be  carried  to  its  greatest  perfection 
there.  The  trainer  takes  the  pigaons  when  they 
have  acquired  full  strength  of  wing  in  a  covered 
basket  to  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from 
their  home;  here  they  »re  set  at  liberty  and 
thrown  into  the  air.  and  if  any  fail  in  returning 
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home  from  this  short  distance  they  are  regarded 
as  naturally  stupid,  and  no  time  is  wasted  in 
endeavoring  to  train  them  Those  that  do  come 
home  are  trained  by  being  taken  to  greater  dis- 
tances, progressively  increased  to  forty  or  fifty 
miles.  When  the  bird  is  able  to  accomplish  this 
flight  he  may  be  trusted  to  fly  any  distance  over- 
land, within  the  limits  of  physical  power. 
This  drilling  must  be  begun  very  early, 
or  even  the  best  breeds  of  birds  will  not 
become  good  carriers.  It  is  the  general  plan  to 
keep  the  birds  in  a  dark  room  for  some  hours  be- 
fore they  are  used.  Thev  are  then  fed  sparingly, 
but  are  given  all  the  water  they  can  drink.  The 
paper  on  which  the  message  is  written  is  then 
carefully  tied  round  the  upper  part  of  the  bird's 
leg  or  to  one  of  the  large  feathers  of  the  tail,  so 
as  not  to  impede  its  flight  in  any  way.  The  feet 
are  washed  in  vinegar  to  keep  them  from  getting 
too  dry  during  the  bird's  flight  so  as  to  tempt  it 
to  descend  to  water  and  run  the  risk  of  getting 
its  message  wet.  The  ordinary  rate  of  flight  for 
a  carrier  pigeon  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  though  instances  of  much  more  rapid 
flight  are  on  record.  The  pigeon,  when  thrown 
up  into  the  air,  at  first  flies  round  and  round. 
This  is  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  sighting 
some  landmark  that  it  knows.  When  this  is 
perceived  the  bird  instantly  flies  toward  it,  and 
as  other  familiar  landmarks  come  gradually  into 
sight,  continues  its  journey  on  till  its  home  is 
reached.  If  no  landmark  is  perceived  the  bird  is 
bewildered  and  lost  and  finally  returns  to  the 
•arth  again. 

ATLANTIC  CABLES. 

Hennepin,  Hi. 
How  many  Atlantic  cables  have  been  laid,  and  when 
were  they  severally  completed?   What  points  do  they 
connect?  Tell  something  of  their  history.   R.  T.  G. 

Ans iver.— The  first  permanent  Atlantic  cable 
was  laid  in  July,  1866,  from  ValentiaBay,  Ireland, 
to  Trinity  Bay,  N.  F.  In  September,  of  the  same 
year,  a  cable  lost  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
1865  was  recovered,  and  its  laying  completed, 
thus  making  two  lines  between  the  two  points 
named.  These  lines  constituted  what  was  known 
as  the  Anglo-American  Cable,  managed  by  a 
company  of  the  same  name.  In  1868  the  French 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  was  formed,  and 
the  following  year  it  laid  a  line  from  Brest, 
Franoe,  to  Duxbury,  Mass.  The  fourth  Atlantic 
telegraph  cable  was  laid  from  Valentia,  Ireland, 
to  Heart's  Content,  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland, 
in  the  summer  of  1873,  and  a  few  months  later 
the  Brazilian  telegraph  cable  was  laid  from  Bio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  to  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal.  In  1874,  the  Direct  United  States  Ca- 
ble Company  was  formed  and  laid  a  line  from 
Ballenskilllgs  Bay,  Ireland,  to  Rye,  N,  II..  via 
Nova  Scotia.  The  same  year  a  sixth  line  aoross 
the  Atlantlo  was  laid  from  Ireland  to  New- 
foundland. Another  Frenoh  line  was  laid 
from  Brest  to  Hu  Pierre,  an  inland  In  the  Gulf  of 
Bl  Lawrence,  in  1880.  The  companies  owning 
all  these  lines  having  formed  a  combination  and 
pooled  their  receipts,  to  keep  up  rates  on  the 
transmission  of  messages,  a  oompeting  company 
was  formed  bv  Jamea  Oordon  Bennett  and  the 
millionaire  Mackay.     This  laid  In  1884-85  two 


lines  from  Ireland  to  Nova  Scotia,  having  also  a 
oonneoting  line  from  Ireland  to  France. 

VARIETIES  AND  SPECIES. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

In  your  account  of  the  goat  sou  speak  of  species 
and  varieties.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  terms?  Fannie  Moffat. 

Answer. — A  species  in  natural  history  is  a 
permanent  class  of  existing  beings,  associated 
according  to  their  distinctive  attributes.  They 
resemble  each  other  in  all  essential  character- 
istics which  are  capable  of  continued  reproduc- 
tion. A  variety  is  a  division  under  species,  and 
includes  individuals  differing  in  some  character- 
istics from  the  true  type  of  the  species,  and 
capable  of  reproducing  this  difference  for  a  cer- 
tain period.  An  individual  showing  some  urn- 
usual  departure  from  the  type,  which  does  not 
reappear  in  his  descendants,  can  not  be  classified 
as  belonging  to  a  variety.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
varieties  differ  from  species  in  being  the  result 
of  outside  influences,  climate,  food,  and  the  like, 
and  this  by  a  sudden,  rather  than  a  gradual,  de- 
velopment. Varieties,  too,  generally  tend,  when 
restored  to  conditions  that  are  natural  to  the 
original  species,  to  revert  to  the  original  type. 

THE  NAVY  IN  THE  CIVIL,  WAR. 

MOLINE,  HI. 

Give  figures  showing  how  many  ships,  guns,  and 
men  were  enlisted  on  the  Union  side  during  the  Re- 
bellion :  also  the  number  of  vessels  captured  by  the 
blockaders,  and  the  captures  of  the  Confederate  pri- 
vateers. William  G.  Morbis. 

Answer.—  Early  in  the  war,  six  squadrons  were 
established,  which  were  maintained  till  the  sum- 
mer of  1865.  These  were  the  North  Atlantic, 
South  Atlantic,  East  Gulf,  and  West  Gulf  squad- 
rons, and  the  Mississippi  and  Potomac  flotillas. 
When  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  began, 
there  were,  according  to  the  Naval  Secretary's 
report,  ninety  vessels  belonging  to  the  navy; 
These  vessels  carried,  or  were  designed  to  carry, 
2,415  guns.  Excluding  vessels  on  the 
stocks,  those  used  as  stationary  store- 
ships  and  receiving  ships,  and  those  not 
regarded  as  worth  repairing,  the  available  force 
included  sixty-nine  vessels,  carrying  1.346 
guns.  During  the  four  years  of  the  war  210  ves- 
sels were  built  by  the  government,  oarrying  a 
total  of  1,675  guns.  Of  these,  67  were  ironolad 
vessels  with  209  (runs.  Besides  these.  418  vessels 
were  purchased  by  the  government,  at  an  aggre- 
gate cost  of  $18,366,618.83.  From  7,600  men 
in  service  of  the  navy  in  1861,  the  number  was 
Increased  to  51,500  in  1865.  and  the  men  at  work 
in  the  Government  Naw  Yards  were  Increased 
from  3,844  to  16.880.  In  January,  1865.  there 
were  in  the  six  squadrons  enumerated,  471  ves- 
sels carrying  2,455  guns.  Fonr  foreign  squad- 
rons, the  European,  the  Brazilian,  the  East  India, 
ana  the  Pacific  squadrons,  were  In  operation, 
though,  of  course,  but  a  small  foroe  of  ships 
oould  be  maintained  at  these  distant  points. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war  there 
wero  about  thirty  vessels  of  all  descriptions  fitted 
out  by  the  South  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  North,  and  although  but  seven  of  them— the 
Sumter.  Nashvillo,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Tallahassee,  and  Shenandoah— were  at  all  formid- 
able, the  operations  of  the  fleet  of  privateers  were 
verv  disastrous.   Their  captures  of  the  merchant 
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marine  vessels  of  the  North  comprised  4  steam- 
ers, 78  ships,  43  brigs,  82  barks,  and  68  schoon- 
ers—275  vessels  In  all,  with  an  aggregate  of  per- 
haps 100,000  tons,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  vessels  captured  and  sent  to  the 
United  States  admiralty  courts  for  adjudication 
from  May  1,  1861,  to  the  close  of  the  war  was 
1,149.  Th«  number  of  vessels  burned,  wrecked, 
sunk,  and  otherwise  destroyed  during  the 
war,  oy  the  Federal  navy  was  355.  Nearly  all 
the  captures  of  value  were  vessels  built  in  so- 
called  neutral  ports,  and  fitted  out  and  freighted 
for  the  express  purpose  of  running  the  blockade. 
The  cross  proceeds  of  property  captured  by  the 
United  States  navy  during  the  blockade  and 
condemned  as  prizes  amounted  to  about  $24,000,- 
000.  To  which  add  $7,000,000  as  the  estimated 
value  of  the  355  vessels  destroyed,  and  we  have  a 
total  of  $31,500,000  of  property  taken  by  our 
blockading  squadrons,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  which  was  property  belonging  to  British  sub- 
jects. 

EARLY  HISTOBY  OP  WISCONSIN. 

Wittenberg.  Wis. 
Would  like  to  know  something  about  the  early  his- 
tory of  Wisconsin.  L.  F.  Rlenke. 

Answer. — The  soil  of  Wisconsin  was  first  visited 
by  white  men  when  the  company  of  Pere  Mes- 
nard,  the  French  missionary,  penetrated  to  the 
border  of  its  wilds  in  1660.  In  1673  the  ex- 
plorers, Marquette  and  Joliet,  went  by  way  of  the 
Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
French  laid  claim  to  the  country  by  right  of  first 
discovery,  and  the  first  settlers  were  French- 
Canadian  hunters  and  trappers,  who  settled  at 
Green  Bay  and  Prairie  dn  Chien.  In  1763  all 
this  territory  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  who 
held  it  nn til  the  acknowledgment  of  American 
independence  in  1783.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
State  of  Virginia  as  part  of  the  Illinois  country 
explored  by  George  Sogers  Clarke,  but  in  March, 
1784,  was  ceded  by  that  State  to  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain  held  several  militarv  posts 
In  the  Northwest  till  1796,  when  the  terms  of 
Jay's  treaty  forced  her  to  give  them  up.  Wis- 
consin was  included  in  the  Northweso  Territory 
until  1800.  in  Indiana  Territory  until  1809,  in 
Illinois  Territory  until  1818.  It  was  then  at- 
tached to  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  but  was 
erected  into  a  separate  Territory  in  1836,  when 
Michigan  became  a  Stata  The  territory  of  Wis- 
consin embraced  all  the  land  now  within  the 
States  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and 
all  of  Dakota  lying  east  of  the  Missouri  and 
White  Earth  Rivers.  In  1838  all  of  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  of  a  line  due 
north  from  the  sources  of  that  river  to  the  inter- 
national boundary  line  was  taken  to  form  the 
Territory  of  Iowa.  As  thus  bounded,  Wisconsin 
became  a  State  in  1848.  In  1849  a  part  of  the 
State  was  separated  to  be  added  to  Minne- 
sota, leaving  the  boundaries  of  Wisconsin  as  now 
existing.  The  first  Territorial  Legislature  mat  in 
1836.  Madison  became  the  permanent  seat  of 
government  in  1838.  Wisconsin  was  admitted 
as  a  State  into  the  Union  in  184a  The  settle- 
ment of  Wisconsin  began,  as  we  have  said,  with 
the  establishment  of  stations  for  trade  by  French 


hunters  and  trappers  from  Canada.  Green  Bay 
was  the  first  poiut  permanently  settled  by  white 
men.  Milwaukee  was  made  a  trading  post  about 
1804  Settlement  progressed  but  slowly  during 
the  early  years  of  the  century.  When  organized 
the  Territory  contained  a  population  of  but 
11,683.  and  was  practically  in  possession  of  th« 
Indian  tribes.  In  1850  it  had  305,391  white  in- 
habitants. 

THE  GAME  OF  FOOT-BALL. 

Barton.  D.  T. 
Give  rules  for  laying  out  grounds  and  playing  foot* 
ball.  A.  b. 

Answer.— There  are  several  sets  of  rules  for 
this  game.  We  give  a  summary  of  those  adopted 
by  the  foot-ball  association  formed  in  England 
in  1863.  A  large  park  or  common  is  best  suited 
for  the  game,  whose  object  is  to  drive  the  ball 
between  certain  bounds  placed  at  ODposite  end 
of  the  ground— the  game  being  played  in  the  in- 
tervening space — and  called  goals.  The  goal  la 
formed  by  two  upright  posts,  between  which,  at 
the  height  of  eight  feet,  a  tape  is  stretched.  The 
aim  is  to  drive  the  ball  between  the 
posts  below  the  tape.  Two  side 
lines,  called  goal-lines,  are  drawn  from 
each  of  the  goals,  and  the  boundary  of  the  play- 
ing-ground  on  each  side  is  marked  by  a  line 
called  the  touch-line.  The  opposing  players  take 
their  positions  opposite  each  other  at  different 
ends  of  the  field.  The  game  is  decided  by  the 
number  of  goals  won  in  a  certain  space  of  time, 
which  is  divided  into  eaual  parts,  after  each  of 
which  the  players  change  ends.  The  game  is  be- 
gun by  a  Dlace-kick— made  by  kicking  the  ball 
when  placed  on  the  ground— from  the  middle  of 
the  field.  Holding  tne  ball  or  carrying  it  from 
one  point  to  another  is  forbidden,  no  player  be- 
ing allowed  to  use  his  hands  at  all,  except  the 
goal-keepers,  who  may  protect  the  goal  with 
their  hands.  Those  desirous  of  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  technical  points  and  terms  of 
this  game  should  consult  some  college  lad  on  the 
subject. 

PBINTEBS*  INK. 

golden  City.  Mo. 

How  is  printers'  ink  made?  J.  A.  Chasx. 

Answer.— A  varnish  is  first  made  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  ink.  About  ten  gallons  of  linseed 
oil  are  set  over  the  fire  in  a  large  iron  pot;  when 
it  boils  it  is  kept  stirred  with  an  iron  ladle,  and 
if  it  does  not  take  fire  of  itself  it  is  kindled  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  burning  paper  stuck  in  the 
cleft  of  a  long  stick.  The  pot  is  now  taken  from 
the  fire  and  the  oil  allowed  to  burn  for  about  half 
an  hour,  or  until  the  varnish,  cooled  upon  a 
knife,  can  be  drawn  out  into  strings;  then  the 
flame  is  extinguished  by  putting  on 
a  tightly-fitting  cover,  and  when  the 
froth  of  the  ebullition  has  subsided 
black  resin  is  added  to  the  mass.  In  the  propor- 
tion of  about  one  pound  to  every  quart  of  oil 
originally  put  into  the  kettle.  The  mixture  is 
next  stirred  until  the  resin  is  dissolved  and  two 
pounds  of  dry  brown  soap  cut  fine  are  added 
slowly,  the  pot  is  placed  over  the  fire  again  and 
the  ingredients  are  stirred  with  a  spatula  until 
the  whole  has  become  a  homogeneous  mass;  it  is 
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then  taken  from  the  tire,  stirred  well,  covered, 
tad  set  aside.  Before  it  is  cool,  two  and  one- 
aalf  ounces  of  indigo  and  the  same  amount  of 
prnssian  blue,  in  fine  powder,  are  mixed  with 
four  pounds  of  the  finest  mineral  lamp-black, 
ind  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  vegetable  lamp- 
blacK;  these  are  stirred  gradually  into  the 
warm  oil  varnish  and  the  entire  substance  well 
{round,  so  that  the  powder  may 
be  thoroughly  combined  with  the  oii. 
Different  grades  of  the  foundation  mixture 
»r  varnish,  varying  in  consistence  from  more 
or  less  boiling,  are  made  to  be  occasionally  mixed 
together,  for  the  ink  which  ia  of  the  proper  con- 
sistency to  print  in  hot  weather  becomes  too 
thick  in  cold,  and  vice  versa.  Another  kind  of 
ink  is  made  without  boiling,  using  more  soao 
and  balsam  of  copaiba  instead  of  oil,  but  this 
does  not  work  as  well  as  the  ink  made  of  oil. 

LOBD  BACON'S  "IDOLA." 

CONNEAUTVILLE.  Pa. 

Macaulay,  in  his  essays,  speaks  of  Bacon's  classi- 
fication of  the  "idola  tribus."  Wnat  are  these  three 
idols?  A.  O'Neill,  M.  D. 

Answer.—  Bacon  did  not  confine  his  list  of  the 
"idola,"  or  shams  or  illusions  worshiped  by  men, 
to  three  classes.  The  phrase  used— idola  tribus — 
uses  the  word  tribus  or  tribe, in  its  generic  sense, 
and  signifies  the  illusions,  shams,  or  idols  of  our 
common  human  nature,  arising  from  common 
human  infirmity.  Another  class  of  illusion  he 
Btyled  "idola  fori,"  those  of  the  vulgar  masses, 
oonseouent  upon  the  erroneous  disposition— the 
wrongheadedness  born  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition—of the  mass  of  the  people.  Another 
class  is  the  "idola  theatri."  the  eriors  of  the 
learned  or  superior  classes,  arising  from  a  too- 
confident  adherence  to  authority.  Still  another 
Bacon  styles  the  "idola  species,"  which  includes 
the  tribe  of  follies  and  illusions  bred  among  the 
weeds  and  tares  of  individual  brains,  in  other 
words  the  follies  of  "cranks." 

THE  ERIE  CANAL. 

Tbenton.  Mich. 
Give  history  of  the  Erie  Canal,  Its  dimensions  at 
first,  and  cobC   Wnat  are  its  present  dimensions? 

Ella  Snydeb. 

Answer.—  The  Erie  Canal,  which  connects  the 
Hudson  River  at  Troy  and  Albany  with  Lake 
Erie  at  Buffalo,  was  commenced  in  1817,  and 
completed  in  1825.  The  construction  of  this 
canal  was  principally  due  to  the  efforts  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,  who  in  1809  was  a  member  of  a 
oommiHnion  appointed  to  survey  a  route  for  the 
proposed  waterway.  He  headed  a  deputation. 
In  1812,  which  submitted  the  scheme  to  the 
General  Government,  but  received  no  encour- 
agement. When  Clinton  was  made  Governor, 
however,  he  succeeded  in  oarrylng  the  enterprise 
through  as  a  State  work.  It  was  constructed 
through  a  oountry  whioh  was  then  a  uerfeot 
wlldornesa,  and  was  the  moat  extensive  public 
work  that  at  that  time  had  ever  been  under- 
taken In  the  United  States.  The  canal  was  made 
forty  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  twenty-eight 
feet  at  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  four  feet, 
and  its  first  oost  was  $7,002,000.  It  was  en- 
larged In  1802,  and  has  now  |  breadth  of  seventy 
feet  at  the  surface  and  flftv-slx    feet  at  the 


bottom,  and  is  seven  feet  deep.  There  are 
seventy-two  locks,  eaoh  110  feet  long  and 
eighteen  feet  wide. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY— LINCOLN'S    INN    FIELD  S 
,   -        .     .  Chester,  Neb. 

1.  Give  a  brief  history  and  description  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  2.  What  is  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  men- 
tioned in  Dickens'  works?  Skth  Burton. 

Answer. — 1.  Westminster  Abbey  was  founded  in 
the  year  610  by  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons, 
but  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  afterward 
rebuilt  in  958  by  King  Edgar,  and  was  again  re- 
built and  enlarged  by  Edward  the  Confessor  in 
1055,  and  magnificently  rebuilt  a  third  time  by 
Henry  III.  in  1220.  During  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  it  suffered  from  negleot.  The  Puritans 
used  it  as  a  barracks  for  soldiers  in  1643.  It  was 
restored  to  its  former  beauty  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  in  the  latter  part  of  thetseventeenth  cent- 
ury. The  Abbey  is  of  Gothic  design.  buUt  in 
th  e  form  of  a  cross.  400  feet  long  and  200  feet 
white.  Its  length,  exclusive  of  Henry  VHL's 
Chapel  is  511  feet;  extreme  breadth  at  the  tran- 
sept, 203  feet:  height  of  the  nave.  102,  and  of  the 
towers.  225  feet.  Surrounding  the  east  end  of 
the  chapel  in  a  semi-circle  are  nine  chapels,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  are  said  to  be  those  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  beyond  the  altar,  and  of 
Henry  VIL,  forming  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
abbey.  In  the  center  of  the  former  chapel  is  the 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Other  chapels 
are  those  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Nich- 
olas, St.  Paul,  St.  John,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  An- 
drew. In  these  chapels  are  many  handsome 
monuments.  The  monuments  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth and  Mary  Stewart  are  in  the  north  and  south 
aisles  of  the  chapel.  The  Poet's  Corner  is  in  the 
south  transept.  It  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  mention  the  manv  people  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  or  to  describe  the  beautiful 
monuments.  2,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  is  a  square 
In  the  heart  of  London.  Here  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, Henry  de  Lacy,  erected  a  mansion  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  L  It  beeame  an  inn  of  oourt  in 
1310.  and  was  known  as  Linooln's  Inn.  The 
square  adjoining  the  building  was  laid  out  in 
gardens  about  1620  by  Inigo  Jones:  it  is  821  by 
625*9  feet.  The  square  was  inclosed  with  iron 
railings  in  1737. 

BENEDICT  ARNOLD. 

Grand  Lxdos,  Mich. 

Give  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Benedict 
Arnold.  Georgia  A.  Doxsia. 

Answer.—  Benedict  Arnold  was  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, where  he  was  born  in  Norwich.  Jan  8, 
1740.  He  joined  the  patriots  soon  after  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out  and  was  commissioned  a  colonel 
In  the  service  of  Massachusetts.  In  1775  he  led  a 
force  of  about  1,000  men  through  the  northern 
forent.  with  the  intention  of  capturing  Quebec. 
Gon.  Montgomery's  foroos  were  Joined  by  Arnold 
at  the  St.  Lawrenoe,  and  the  attack  made,  but  It 
failed.  Montgomery  mot  his  death  thore  md 
Arnold  wan  seriously  wounded.  Arnold  booamo 
a  liriKadier  General,  and  1776  was  noted  for  the 
skill  and  oourage  displayed  In  a  naval  battle  on 
Lake  Champlaln.  Some  writers  suggest  that 
Arnold  was  disappointed  alter  this   because  he 
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was  not  made  oue  of  the  first  Major  Generals;  he 
became  one  In  1777.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
Hemis  Heights,  and  after  that  he  quarreled  with 
General  Gates.  He  was  a  volunteer  at  the  fight 
at  Stillwater,  without  a  command,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  daring.  He  was  again 
wounded,  and  was  forced  to  retire  for  several 
months.  He  commanded  in  Philadelphia  in  1778. 
and,  living  extravagantly  there,  contracted  debts. 
In  1779  he  married  the  daughter  of  Shippen. 
afterward  Chief  Justice  of  the  State.  Charges 
were  made  against  him  and  he  was  sentenced  by 
court-martial  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. Washington  was  very  mild  in 
his  reproof.  Arnold  was  very  much  chagrined. 
In  August,  1780,  he  requested  and  was  given 
command  at  West  Point,  then  the  most  import- 
ant fortress  of  the  young  republic,  and  this  he 
offered  to  surrender  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The 
capture  of  Andre  disclosed  the  plot  of  the  traitor, 
and  frustrated  it.  Arnold  escaped  to  a  war  ves- 
sel or  the  British.  He  at  once  entered  the  British 
service,  and  commanded  an  expedition  against 
Virginia.  Near  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  met  with  no  special  marks 
of  favor.  He  died  in  London  in  1801,  poor  and 
despised. 

OUB  FOREIGN  POPULATION. 

Onkida,  Kan. 

Give  some  figures  showing  the  present  percentage 
of  foreigners  in  our  population.         Cybus  shinn. 

Answer.—  The  foreign  immigration  into  this 
country  has  come  in  almost  wholly  since  1820. 
Between  1820  and  the  end  of  1879,  10,138,758 
immigrants  landed  on  our  shores.  During  the 
years  1880-85  this  number  has  been  increased 
by  the  enormous  influx  of  3.432,940  persons  of 
alien  birth  and  race.  In  1880.  the  census  showed 
14,922,744  persons  of  foreign  birth  or  having 
one  parent  foreign  born.  Of  these.  6,679.943 
were  born  abroad.  Adding  to  these  the  immi- 
gration of  the  last  six  years,  and  taking  no  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  probable  inorease  in  the  families 
of  these  foreigners  after  their  arrival  nere,  we 
have  in  the  foreign-born  and  their  children  a 
total  of  18,355,684  individuals,  or  36  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population.  Of  purely  foreign-born 
there  is  a  proportion  of  20  per  cent,  or  an  aggre- 
gate of  10.112,883  persons.  According  to  the 
census  of  1880  the  whole  native  American  popu- 
lation, excluding  persons  of  foreign  birth  and 
parentage,  negroes  and  Indians,  was  26,601.676. 
We  may  say  then  that  the  proportion  of  Ameri- 
cans in  this  country  is  reduced  to  little  more 
than  half  the  population. 

JOHN  O'GBOAT'S  HOUSE. 

OcOHE«,  Dl, 

Give  a  sketch  of  John  O'Ciroaf  s  house. 

S.  Beckett. 

Answer.—  In  the  reign  of  James  IV.  of  Soot- 
land,  John  O'Groat  and  his  two  brothers.  Malcom 
and  Gavin,  arrived  at  Caithness  and  bought  the 
lands  of  Warse  and  Dungisby,  in  the  northeast 
ern  part  of  the  shire.  In  time  their  families  in- 
creased nntil  there  were  eight  households  of  the 
aame  name.  They  lived  as  neighbors  in  the 
greatest  peace  and  amity,  meeting  once  every 
year  in  the  same  house.  At  last  the  question  of 
precedence  arose  among  the  younger  members. 


and  they  disputed  as  to  who  should  sit  near  the 
head  of  the  table  or  enter  the  room  first.  Old 
John  O'Groat  was  made  arbitrator  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  he  promised  that  before  their 
next  meetiug  he  would  settle  the  question  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  Accordingly  he  built  an  eight- 
sided  room  in  which  to  hold  the  annual  dinner 
with  a  door  and  window  on  each  side,  and  a 
round  table  in  the  center  of  the  room.  The  house 
was  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the 
point  of  land  called  Dungisby  or  Duncansoy 
Head,  the  extreme  northeastern  point  of  Scot- 
land. The  site  of  the  house  now  shows  only 
some  grass-covered  mounds. 

THE  MAYOBS  OF  CHICAGO. 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Who  have  been  the  Mayors  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

W.  S.  Elliot. 

Answer.—  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Mayors 

of  the  city  of  Chicago  with  the  dates  of  their 

election: 

Names,  Dates. 

William  B.  Ogden....  1  May  2,  1837 

Buck  S.  Morris  March  6,  1838 

Benj.  W.  Raymond  March  5,  1839 

Alexander  Lloyd  March  3,  1840 

Francis  C.  Sherman  March  5,  1841 

Benj.  W.  Raymond  March  7.  1842 

Augustus  Garrett  March  7,  1843 

A.  S.  Sherman  March  7,  1844 

Augustus  Garrett  March  5.  1845 

John  P.  Chapin  March  3,  1846 

James  Curtis  March  2,  1847 

James  H.  Woodworth  March  7,  3  848 

James  H.  Woodworth   March  6,  1849 

James  Curtis   March  5,  1850 

Waiter  S.  Gurnee  March  4,  1851 

Walter  S.  Gurnee  March  2.  1852 

Charles  M.  Gray  March  14,  1853 

Isaac  Ij.  Milliken  March  13,  1854 

Levi  D.  Boone  March  8.  1855 

Thomas  Dyer  March  10.  1856 

John  Went  worth   March  3,  1857 

John  C.  Haines  March  2,  1858 

John  C.  Haines  March  1,  1859 

John  Wentworth  March  6,  1860 

Julian  S.  Rumsey  April  16,  1861 

Francis  C.  Sherman  April  15,  1862 

Francis  C.  Sherman  April  21,  1863 

John  B.  Rice  April  18.  1865 

JohnB.  Rice  ....April  16.  1867 

Roswell  B.  Mason  Nov.  2.  1869 

Joseph  Media  Nov.  7,  1871 

Harvey  D.  Colvin  Nov.  4,  1873 

Monroe  Heath  July  12,  1876 

Monroe  Heath  April  3.  1877 

Carter  H.  Harrison  April  1.  1879 

Carter  H.  Harrison  April  5,  1881 

Carter  H.  Harrison  April  3,  1883 

Carter  H.  Harrison  April  7.  1885 

TWENTY-SIXTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Clay  City.  Neb. 
Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Illinois 
Infantry,  with  a  list  of  the  regimental  officers. 

R.  J.  Wilson. 

Answer.—  The  Twenty-sixth  Regiment  was  en- 
listed during  the  summer  of  1861  from  several 
counties.  In  August  seven  companies  were  sent 
forward  to  Quinoy,  HI.,  which  then  feared  an 
attack  from  Price's  army.  The  others  joined 
their  comrades  in  January,  1862,  and  the  next 
month  the  regiment  was  sent  to  join  Pope's 
army.  It  was  in  the  fights  at  New  Madrid,  Island 
No.  10,  Farmington,  and  the  siege  of  Corinth. 
In  September  it  was  with  Grant's  advance  into 
Mississippi,  and  was  at  Iuka  and  the  seoond  bat- 
tle of  Corinth.  It  was  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg, 
at  the  second  battle  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  at  Tunnel 
Hill,  and  Chattanooga.   Jan.  1,  1 864.  the  regl- 
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ment  re- enlisted,  being  the  first  veteran  regiment 
in  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps.  After  veteran 
furlough  it  returned  to  Soottsboro,  Ala.  In  May 
ft  entered  upon  the  memorable  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, and  was  at  Snake  Greek  Gap.  Besaca, 
Dallas.  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Nickojack  Creek,  and 
la  all  the  fights  before  Atlanta.  After  that  city 
surrendered,  it  marched  to  Eastport,  and  after 
three  weeks'  rest,  was  again  on  the  march  after 
Hood.  It  followed  htm  to  Little  River,  having 
several  skirmishes,  then  rejoined  S  Herman  and 
started  on  the  march  to  tne  sea.  Was  in  the  fight 
at  Bentonville,  went  to  Washington  for  review, 
and  tnen  to  Sprineffeld.  III.,  for  muster  out. 
The  officers  of  this  regiment  when  it  entered  the 
service  were  John  M.  Loomis,  Colonel:  C.  J. 
Tinkham,  Lieutenant  Colonel;  R  A.  Gill  more. 
Major;  S.  A  Buckmaster,  Adjutant;  C.  A.  Nazra, 
Quartermaster.  Colonel  Loomis  did  not  re-en- 
list, and  Major  Gilman  was  made  to  succeed  him. 

MOEBISON.  THE  FOUNDEB  OF  CHINESE  MISSIONS. 

WITTENBEBG.  Wis. 

Give  a  brief  sKetch  of  the  life  of  Robert  Morrison, 
missionary  in  China.  Louis  F.  Klenke. 

Answer— The  founder  of  Protestant  missions 
in  China,  the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison,  D.  D.f  was  a 
native  ef  Morpeth.  Northumberland,  of  Scotch 
parents.  He  was  born  Jan.  5.  1732.  He  re- 
oelved.hisleducation  at  one  of  the  Congregational 
colleges,  and  in  1805  was  sent  to  Macao  and 
Canton  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  to 
matter  the  Chinese  language,  and  to  translate 
the  Bible  into  it.  He  reaohed  Canton  in  Septem- 
ber, 1807.  and  during  the  year  following  was  ap- 
pointed translator  to  the  East  India  Company's 
factory  at  Canton.  By  tne  year  1314  he  had  com- 
pleted the  translation  and  printing  of  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament.  Four  years  afterward, 
by  the  help  of  Dr.  Milne,  the  same  work  was  done 
so  far  as  to  complete  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
1822  he  oompleted  and  printed  his  great 
Chinese  dictionary,  at  an  expense  to 
tho  Bast  India  Company  of  £15,000,  or 
about  $75,000.  He  was  engaged  in  various  labors 
until  1818.  be  established  an  Anglo- Chinese  col- 
lege at  Malacca,  for  English  and  Chinese  litera- 
ture and  the  spread  of  Christianity.  In  1824  he 
returned  to  England  with  a  collection  of  10,000 
books  in  the  Chinese  ton  true.  Two  years  after 
he  returned  to  China.  In  1834  he  aooompanled 
Lord  Napier  to  Canton  aa  interpreter,  and  died 
there  Aug.  1.  Dr.  Morrison  was  also  the  author 
of  several  other  important  works.  Iu  1839  his 
widow  published  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  labors, 

QEsTERaX,  BBADDOOK.   

MlLWAUKKH,  WiS. 

Will  the  Curiosity  Shop  give  a  sketch  oi  the  iifo  and 
BerrieflB  of  General  Braddock  who  was  defeated  by 
Indians  la  Pennsylvania  In  1755  f       J.  H.  Babbkb. 

Answer.—  Edward  Braddook  was  boru  iu  Perth- 
shire. Scotland,  about  the  year  1715.  lie  served 
with  distinction  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ger- 
many, and  in  1 7.15  was  sent  to  take  oharge  of  the 
war  against  the  French  in  America,  lie  was  a 
Major  General  in  the  British  army.  It  was  the 
month  of  February.  1775.  that  he  arrived  at 
Richmond.  Va..  and  with  a  foroe  of  2.000  British 
aad  provincial  troops  he  marched  nortbwont  with 
toe  expedition  agalnnt  Fort  Dnquesne,  now  Pltts- 
borjr.    He  reached  the  Monongahela.  a  branch  of 


the  Ohio,  on  July  8.  Wholly  unused  to 
warfare  he  was  just  the  commander  te 
suit  and  satisfy  the  Frenoh  and  their  Indian 
allies  whom  he  was  sent  to  defeat  and  drive 
out  of  the  country.  Leaving  the  baggage  be- 
hind, on  July  9,  his  force  moved  forward  to  in- 
vest Fort  Du  Quesne.  General  Braddook  re- 
fused to  take  the  advice  of  his  American  officers* 
who  were  familiar  with  the  arts  of  their  savage 
foe  and  his  keen  ally.  The  surprise  which  befel 
him  had  been  predioted.  The  troops,  in  passing: 
through  a  deep  ravine,  tell  into  an  ambuscade  of 
Indians,  while  they  were  attacked  in  front  by  the 
French,  and  half  their  number  were  slain.  The 
remnant  retreated,  under  the  leadership  of 
Colonel  George  Washington,  who  twenty  years 
later  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  patriot 
armies  of  the  new  United  States.  Geueral  Brad- 
dock  was  mortally  wounded,  asd  was  conveyed 
by  the  retreating  troops  forty  miles*  when  he 
died  and  was  buried. 

CHEVY  CHASaV 

OHIOAOO. 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  poem  called  "Chevy 
Chaser'  W.  K.  A. 

Answer.— -There  are  two  versions  of  the  border 
ballad,  which  is  popularly  knWn  as  "Chevy* 
Chase;  or.  The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot."  The 
first  is  a  ballad,  very  ancient,  originally  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Hearne,  an  English  antiquary, 
who  lived  from  1678  to  1735,  and  who  performed 
valuable  service  to  our  literature  while  in  oharge 
of  a  library  of  ancient  manuscripts,  etc,  at  Ox- 
ford. Hearne  reprinted  "Chevy  Chase"  from  the 
oopy  in  the  Ashmolean  collection  at  Oxford, 
which  was  written  by  Bychard  Sheale.  ef  Tam- 
worth,  who  was  a  reciter  of  ballads  and  stories. 
The  second  version  is  a  modernized  version,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  The  latter, 
although  much  inferior  to  the  original, 
is  a  fine  ballad,  and  is  memorable  from 
Addison's  allusion  to  it  in  Nos.  70  and  74  of  the 
"Spectator."  He  evidently  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  original.  Some  of  the  most  competent 
literary  critics  affirm  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  incidents  in  "Chevy  Chase"  with 
history,  but  that  the  event  which  is  meant  to  be 
commemorated  appears  to  have  been  the  battle 
of  Otterburn,  or  Otterbourne,  as  it  is  sometime* 
written,  whioh  occurred  in  1388.  There  are 
some  who  suggest  that  Sheale  was  the  author, 
but  it  is  believed  that  his  share  was  in  preserving 
it,  thus  surrounding  it  with  more  of  the  antique 
flavor  than  the  Battle  of  Otterburn. 

THE  LOUD  MA  YOB  OW  LONDON. 

I'alo,  Iowa. 

What  is  the  salary  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London! 

J.  D.  Hayk*. 

Answer.—  It  is  stated  that  in  1692  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  received  an  annual  sum  of 
4100  for  his  care  of  the  market,  and  an  ancient 
fee  of  £80  out  of  the  obamber.  In  1692  the  oity 
markets  wero  farmed  for  £3.100.  the  profit  be- 
ins;  £2.500:  In  1785  their  revenue  was  £15.63L 
the  profit  £2.621:  in  1881  they  wore  £152,816 
and  420,911.  The  Lord  Mayor  now  has  an  an- 
nual salary  of  £10.000  (about  $50,000).  and  in 
addition  to  this  his  personal  expenses  in  1881 
amounted  to  £  L  183 
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Tfce  letters  «  and  »  Whloh  accompany  the  references  in  the  Index,  Indicate  that  p*tm 
toiwnn  of  the  pa?*  on  which  tha  article  or  topic  referred  to  ia  given.  For  example,  tne 
reference  AJax,  and  Siege  of  Troy,  appears,  and  the  reader  ia  referred  to  page  10  «,  whioH 
means  that  the  mention  of  Ajar  and  tne  Siege  of  Troy  will  be  found  on  the  a  or flr$t  or  left- 
hmnd  column  of  page  10.  The  article  on  the  Forty-fifth  Indiana  Infantry  is  on  page  135,  and 
the  letters  a-6,  written  thus,  mean  that  the  article  is  on  both  the  left  and  right-hand  columns 
of  the  page.  In  brief,  a  means  left-hand  oolumn,  b  means  right-hand  column,  and  a-b  mease 
both  columns, 
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Agaruemnon.  and  siege  of  Troy  10  a 

Asaesiz,  Prof.,  on  the  Amazon  Valley  87  a 

AIK-QAS- 

S^^:::::::::r::::::::::::::::::::::::::iii-b 

Air-gun.  principle  and  action  of  the  

AJax  and  siege  ot  Troy  10  a 

ALABAMA,  STATE  OF— 

Governor  of  (1^86)  **» 

Meaning  of  name    ....30  a 

ALABAMA  AWARD,  THE—  . 

Claims  under  the  76  a-b 

History  of  the  IS4"*? 

How  applied  "6  a-b 

Alaska,  when  Territory  purchased   ...  59  b 

ALEXANDER  L  OF  BULGARIA-  ■  _ 

Election  of  ..109  a 

In  Roumelian  revolution  113  a-p 

Invasion  of  Servia  113  a-b 

Alexander  the  Great,  death  and  burial  of  16  a 

ALEXANDRIA  EGYPT— 

Bombardment  of...  ••*......  •  150  a 

Burning  of  ancient  library.  ....35  a 

ALEXANDRIAN  LIBRARY- 

Books  contained  in  34b  35  a 

Burning  of  the  ••  35  a 

Alfonso  rv,.  of  Portugal  165  a 

Allen.  Elizabeth  Akers.  life  and  works  of  8  a-b 

Al  Mansour.  Caliph,  and  Suez  Canal  125  a 

ALPHABETS— 

Hebrew  63  a-b 

Teutonic.  ........53  a-b 

Runic  ..  53  a-b 

Alvarez.  General.  Mexican  President  127  b,  128  a 

Amargosa  Kiver,  sink  of  the  165  a-b 

Amazon  Navigation  Company,  the  87  b 

Amazon  River  Country,  the  87  a-b 

AMAZON  VALLEY— 

Extent  of  the....  87  a-b 

.population  of  the  87  vb 

Product*  of  the  87  a-b 

AMERICA— 

Colonial  Governments  in  173  b 

Early  Settlement  in  173  a-b 

French  Discoveries  in  104  a-b.  105  a-b 

American  Fur  Company.  History  of  the.  ....  1 3  b.  14  a 

Amletb,  Prince,  traditions  of  140  a-b 

Amnesty,  President  Johnson  s  proclamation  of.  68  a-b 

Ampere,  and  electrical  discovery  ...73  a 

Ancbises  and  Siege  of  Troy  1C  b 

Anderson,  M»ry,  life  and  success  of  8  a 

Andorra,  government  of  84  a 

ANDRE.  MAJOR— 

And  treason  of  Arnold  177  a 

Erection  of  monuments  to    .38  b 


ANDRE,  MAJOR-Continued. 

Monument  destroyed   -.  S8  b 

Anglo-Saxons,  customs  ot  in  taking  oaths  156  b 

ANGORA  GOAT,  THE— 

Locality  where  raised  ..125  a-b 

Manufacture  and  value  of  wool  125  a»b 

Anne  of  Cleves.  Queen,  marriage  and  divorce  of... 47  a 

Apollonius.  noted  geometer  172  a-b 

Aquileia.  founding  of  88  b 

Arago.  and  the  magnetized  rod.  73  a 

ABABI  BEY— 

Rebellion  of   16*  a 

Trial  and  banishment  150  e 

Arabia,  use  of  chess  in  81  b 

ARCHIMEDES- 

Geometrical  discovery  by......  172  a-b 

Pumping  screw  invented  by  64  a 

Argentine  Republic,  statistics  ot  army  ia.  ..... ....88  a 

Arista.  General,  Mexican  President  127  b,  128  a 

ARIZONA,  TERRITORY  OF— 

Admission  of   ....160  a 

Meaning  of  name    30  a 

Territory  acquired..   69  b 

ARKANSAS,  STATE  OF— 

Governor  of  (1886)  44  b 

Levees  built  in   ..  ....86b 

Meaning  of  name....  *•...••..-......  .............  Sua 

ARMIES  OF  THE  WORLD— 

Cost  of  the..........  MM.<m»«MbwMHM  88  a 

Numbers  of  the  88  a 

Percapitacostof  88  a 

Armitstead.  Mrs.,  wife  of  Charles  James  Fox... .73  a-b 
ARNOLD.  BENEDICT— 

Birth  and  education  of.......,**  176  b 

Military  services  of.   176  b,  177  a 

Treason  of  176  b.  177  a 

Arnold,  Governor  Benedict,  mentioned  12  b 

Arundelian  Marbles,  the  118  a-b 

Assaying,  by  cupellation,  method  or.  93  b,  94  a 

Asteroids,  number  of.....  87a 

Astoria,  town  of.  founded  13  b>  14  s 

ASTOR,  JOHN  JACOB— 

Business  methods  of  ...................67b,  68s 

Fur  trade  carried  on  by..   13  a-b.  14a 

Atchison.  D.  R .  President  of  the  Senate  88  b,  39  a 

ATLANTIC  CABLES— 

Anglo-American  Cables...........  .....174 a 

Brazilian  Telegraph  174  S 

Direct  United  States  Cable  174  a 

French  Atlantic  Lines  174  a 

Mackey-Beuuett  Oable  174  a-b 

Atmosphere,  electricity  in  164  a-b 

Atropos,  one  of  the  Fates  108  a 

Aubrey,  English  writer,  mentioned  .7  b 

Auscerlitz.  battle  of.  96  s 

AUSTRIA— 

And  Napoleonic  wars  96  a-b  97  a-b 

General  Grant's  visit  to  153  a 

Gypsies  in  7  a 

Joins  coalition  against  Napoleon  96  a-b,  97  a-b 

Trial  by  Jury  in  132  b 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY— 

At  monetary  conference  ..149b 

Cost  and  numbers  of  army...........  .88  a 

Government  of  84  s 

Austrian  Poland,  area  and  population  of.. ........ 24  b 

AUTHORS  OF  BOOKS  AND  STORIES— 

"Andre"  ~98  a 
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AOTHORS  OF  BOOKS  AND  STORIES— Continued. 

"Astoria"  13  b 

-Ben  Hur,  a  Tale  of  the  Christ"  56  a 

"Biographical  History  of  Philosophy"  38  a 

••Castle  Warlock"  48  b 

"Chartism"  141  b 

"Com te's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences"  38  a 

"Consuelo"  92  a 

"David  Elginbrod"  48  b 

"Dictionary  of  Statistics"  66  b 

"Elsie  Magoon"  ,  83  a 

"Eternal  Hopes"  28  b 

"Eugenie"    25/  b 

"Europe  During  the  Middle  Ages"....,  75  a 

"Fables  and  jTales"  70  a 

"Goetz  von  Berlichingen"  157  b 

"Guy  Mannerine"  118  b 

"Henry  Esmond"  78  a 

"Hermann  and  Dorothea"  157  b 

"Heroes  and  Hero  Worship"  141  b 

"History  of  N  apoieon  Bonaparte"  118b 

"History  of  Hew  England"  IS  a 

••History  of  Niagara'*.  39  b,  40  a 

"History  of  the  French  Revolution"   141  b 

"History  of  the  World"  151b 

"imagination  and  Fancy"  34  b 

"Indiana"  92  a 

"Latter Day  Pamphlets."  14 lb 

"Lectures  on  English  Humorists"  77  a 

"Les  Miserables"  ,  51  a 

"Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul"  28  b 

••Life  and  Works  of  Goethe."  38  a 

"Life  of  Christ"  28  b 

"Life  of  Frederick  the  Great"  ,141b 

"Life  of  John  Sterling".  14i  b 

"Lectures  on  the  Four  Georges"  77  a 

•♦Manuscript  of  Diogenes"   98  a 

"Marquis  of  Villemer"  92  a 

••Men,  Women  and  Books"  ;  34  b 

"Missionary  Travels  in  South  Africa"  125  b 

••Ol d  Mortality"  . .  .1 1 8 b 

"Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches  ....141  b 

"Pendennis"  •  78  a 

"Past  and  Present".  141b 

"Problems  of  Life  and  Mind"  38  a 

"Recollections  of  Byron"...;  34  a 

"Robert  Falconer"  48  b 

"Romola"    .51  a 

"Bartor  Resartus"  — 141p 

"8ilence  and  Voice  of  God"  .28  b 

••Borrows  of  Werther"  157  b 

••stories  from  the  Italian  Poets"  34  b 

"8vea"  .13  b 

•Tasso"  157  b 

Tea-tabie  Miscellany"  70  a 

"The  Antiquary"  118  b 

"The  Black  Dwarf"  1 18  b 

•The  Descent  of  Liberty"  -  34  a 

"The  Fair  God,"   56  a 

•The  Feast  of  the  Poets"  34  a 

•The  Gentle  Shepherd"  70  a 

"The  Great  Dictionary"  10  b.  11  a 

•The  Hessians".  52  a-b 

••The  Marquis  of  Lossie"  48  b 

•The  Middle  Kingdom"  91  a 

The  NewccmeR".  ..  ..78  a 

The  PariB  Sketch-Book"  78  a 

•The  People  of  Abdera"  98  a 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind"  38  a 

"The  Physiology  of  Common  Lfe"  38  a 

The  Snob  Papers"  78  a 

•The  Virginians"  ..78  a-b 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under  the  Sea"... 68  b 

••Valentino"  92  a 

"Vanity  Fair"  78  a 

"Village  Blacksmith"  50  a 

"Waverlv"  118  b 

"Wurrid  Cumbermede"  >48b 

"Wilb*hn  Meister"  51  a,  157  b 

"Within  and  Without"  48  b 

•  Witness  of  History  to  Christ"  28  b 

HJTHOKH  OF  POEMS  AND  SONGS— 

"Agathon"  98  a 

•AiceKte"  98  a 

"AraHpon  and  Panthea"  98  a 

•  Axel"  136  a 

"Border  Minstrelhey"  118  b 

"Captain  Hwordand  Captain  Pen"  34  b 

••Divma  Comuiedia"   157  a-b 

"Egmont"  167  b 

Taunt"  157  b 

"Flngal"....„  43  a-b 

•Trothiof'H  Baga",  136  a 

-Lady  of  th*  Lake"  the  118  b 

••Lay  of  thi>  Last  Minstrel'1  118  b 

"Marmlon"   .,..•.....»..»  .,•.118  b 

"Mi  Fmnry  »nd  His  Turnip"  81  b 

"Muaalon"  98  a 

"O  baron^'  98  a 

"Bwe«tBye  and  B\V  ...82  a 

The  Battle  of  Lovell's  Pond'1  .....81  b.  82  u 

Tho  Children  of  the  Lord'n  Buppcrrt  13«  a 


AUTHORS  OF  POEMS  AND  SONGS-Continued.1**** 

"Vision  of  Don  Roderick".  ,  118  b 

J3. 

Bacon,  Lord,  and  the  Idola  tribus   176  a 

Bacteria,  what  are    19  a-b 

Badajoz.  battle  of  '  ..97  a 

Baden,  trial  by  jury  in..  "**" "132  b 

Baker  Pasha,  defeat  of   150  a-b 

Balkan  trouble,  the      113  a-b 

Ballantyne,  James,  the  publisher  118  b 

Balliol.  John,  King  of  Scotland  116a 

BANKS— 

National  banks  redemption  agencies  114  b 

Old  United  States  Bank  24  b,  25  a 

System  of  National  banks  24  b,  25  a 

Banking,  phases  of  in  United  States  24  b,  25  a 

Barnard,  Dr.  F.  A.  P.,  and  standard  time   100  b 

Barry,  Sir  Charles,  mentioned  70  b 

Barstow.  Wm.  A.  Governor  of  Wisconsin  101  b 

Basbford.  Coies,  Governor  of  Wisconsin.  101  b 

BASQUES.  THE— 

Description  of.......  .  137  b 

Government  of  .   137  b 

History  of..  ...  137b 

BATTLES,  DECISIVE,  OF  THE  WORLD— 

Arbela  25  a 

Blenheim  25  b 

Chalons  25  a 

Chattanooga  25  b 

Defeat  of  Spanish  Armada  25  b 


Gettysburg.. 

Hastings  

Marathon  

Metaurus. ....... 

Orleans  

Plevna  

Pultowa  

Saratoga  

Sedan  

Syracuse  , 

Tours  

Valmy  — 


.25  b 

,  25  b 

...  ....25  a 

 25  a 

 25  b 

 25  b 

 25  b 

 25  b 

 25  b 

 25  a 

....25  a-b 
.25  b 


Victory  of  Arminius  25  a 

Vienna  25  b 

Waterloo  25  t> 

BATTLES  OF  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR— 

Courcelles  27  b 

Gravelotte   27  b.  28  a 

Siege  of  Metz  28  a 

Siege  of  Paris  2«a 

Worth   27  b 

BATTLES  OF  NAPOLEON— 

Austerlitz  96  a 

Badajoz  97  a 

Bautzen  97  a 

Borodino  ....97  a 

Corunna  96  b 

Dantzic  96  b 

Dresden  97  a 

Ecsmuhl  96  b 

Eylau  96  b 

Friedland  96  b 

Jena  96  a 


Leipsh 


.97  a 


Lutzen    97  a 

Madrid  97  a 

Montmartre  97  b 

Paris    97  b 

Pultusk  96  a 

Salamanca  97  a 

Smolensk   97  a 

Trafalgar  96  a 

Ulm    5»6a 

Valencia  96  b 

Vienna  96  b 

Vittoria  97  a 

Waterloo  97  b 

BATTUES  OF  THE  WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION— 

Brazos  Santiago.  Texas..    77  b 

Fort  Sandera  13b  b 

Gettysburg  102  a-b.  103  a-b 

Hurpur's  Ferry  143  b.  144  a-b 

The  Wilderness  forces  engaged  at  113  b 

See  also  Regimental  Histories. 
BATTLES.  OTHER— 

Batoche.  mentioned  27  a 

Campaldino.  mentioned  157  a 

Caprona.  mentionea  157  a 

Duck  Lake,  mentioned  "6  b 

Lake  Erie,  officers  at  pa  a 

ThrasviueuiiN,  ueacrlbed  64  b,  65  a 

Bantawn.  battle  of.....  97  a 

Bararla  trial  by  Jury  In  .....132b 

Beatte.  General  Robert  B.,  Commander  G.  A.  B..  ..42  b 
BEAVEH  ISLAND-  '  , 

Kink  of.   ,  ..  166,*.  \67  a 

Mormon  Colony  onM.  l<;t,t>.\6,  a 

BehlHtun.  Hacred  Rock  of  MB  b.  110  a 

BELGIUM— 

Coat  of  army  in  88a 

I)H««KntoH  at  monetary  conference  140  b> 


INDEX. 
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BELGIUM-Continued. 

General  Grant's  visit  to  163  a 

Government  of  84  a 

Manufacture  of  laces  in  69  a-b 

Trial  by  Jury  in  132  b 

Sail.  Mr.,  remark  to  Webster  138  a 

BENNETT,  DR.  8.  F.— 

Author  of  "Sweet  Bye  and  Bye"  82  a 

8ketchof  82  a 

Berlin  decrees,  issued  by  Nanoleon  96  a 

BERMUDA  ISLANDS,  THE— 

Area  of  169  b 

Government  of  170  a 

History  of     169  b,  170  a 

Products  of  169  b 

Bermudez,  Jean,  Spanish  voyager  170  a 

Bernadotte,  Marshal,  King  of  Sweden  96  b 

"Big  Ben,"  mentioned  ...71a 

BILLS  IN  CONGRESS  - 

Forbidding  retirement  of  currency  158  a-b 

Presidential  succession  103  b 

 Prohibiting  slavery  in  Territories  160  a 

"Birge's  Sharpshooters",  37  a-b 

BI8MARCK,  PR1NCE- 

And  Louis  Napoleon    116  b 

Contentions  with  the  Vatican  63  b,  64  a 

Expulsion  of  the  Poles  24  a-b 

Originator  of  the  May  laws  63  b,  64  a 

""Black  Douglas,"  the,  who  was.  126  a 

Black  Rock,  battle  of  mentioned    99  a 

Blaine,  secretary,  and  the  Chinese  case  79  b 

Blair.  Austin,  and  nomination  of  Lincoln  146  a-b 

Blind  deaf-mute,  a  famous  87  b,  88  a 

Blcndin  at  Niagara  39  b,  40  a 

Blunt.  General,  and  Kansas  battery  59  a 

Boats,  submarine  68  a,  69  b 

Bohme.  writer,  mentionea  137  a 

Boleyn.  Queen  Anne,  marriaee  and  death  of.  46  b,  47  a 
Bolivia,  statistics  oi  army  in  88  a 

BONAPARTE,  NAPOLEON- 

Battles  of  96  a-b,  97  a-b 

Emperor  of  France  96  a 

Kingdoms  founded  by  96  a-b,  97  a 

Overthrow  of  97  b,  60  a 

Prisoner  at  St.  Helena  60  a-b 

BONAPARTES.  THE— 

Charles  Louis  Napoleon  114  b,  115  a-b 

Due  de  Reichstadt  115  a 

Empress  Eugenie  .  115  a-b 

Jerome,  King  of  Westpnalia  96  b 

Joseph,  King  of  Naples  and  Spain  9tf  a 

Louis.  King  of  Holland  96  b,  114  b 

Queen  Hortense  114  b,  115  a 

BORNEO— 

Area  92  a-b.  121a 

Geographical  features  92  b 

Population  92  b,  121  a 

Products,  92  b 

Borodino.  battle|of  97  a 

Bosworth.  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  Thirty-fourth 

Illinois  Infantry   ...   124  b 

Boudinot,  Elias,  President  Continental  Congress.117  a 

Boulton,  Major,  in  Canaaian  Rebellion  6  a-b 

Bo  wen,  Francis,  editor  North  American  Review.  .131  b 

Braddock,  General,  sketch  of.  178  a-b 

BRADLAUGH  CA8E— 

History  of  the  170  a-b 

How  concluded  170  a-b 

Brakenbury,  General,  and  war  in  the  Sou- 
dan 150  b,  151a 

Bravo,  General,  and  Mexican  Revolution. .  127  b,  128  a 
BRAZIL — 

Area  of  171  a 

Diamond  mines  of  85  b,  86  a 

Government  of  171  b 

Population  or.  171  a 

Product*  of  171  b 

Statistics  of  army  in  88  a 

Trial  by  Jury  in  132  b 

Bridge  of  Sighs,  the  154  b 

BRIDGES- 

Cantilever  plan  of.  160  a-b 

Eraser  River  160  a 

Frith  cf  Forth   160  a 

London  80  a-b 

Niaeara  River  160  a 

Bridgman,  Laura,  sketch  of  87  b,  88  a 

Bright,  Jesse  D.,  Indiana  Senator  136  a-b 

British  America.  Orange  ism  in  122  b,  123  a 

BRITISH  CABINET.  THE— 

Duties  and  terms  142  b.  143  a 

How  composed   142  b,  143  a 

British  Colonies,  slavery  in  53  b,  54  a-b 

BRITISH  INDIA— 

Delegates  at  Monetary  Conference  150  a 

Statistics  of  army  in  88  a 

BROOK  FARM— 

Experiment  of....  ,  50  b,  51  a 

Fourierixm  at  50  b,  51  a 

History  and  final  ending   60  b.  51  a 


Brooks.  David,  and  Brooks'  telegraph  sys- 
tem  123  b 

Rrownstown,  tight  at   ., 

Bruce,  John,  and  Canadian  rebellion  

Bruce,  Robert  

Bryan,  General,  at  Fort  Sanders  , 

Buchanan,  Minister  to  London  and  Ustend  Man- 
ifesto   

Buffalo,  burning  of  

BULGARIA-- 

Government  of.  84  a,  108  b, 

History  of  108  b 

Inhabitants  of  108  b, 

Union  with  Roumelia  1 

War  with  Servia   1 

Bulkley,  Colonel,  engineer  of  Russo-Anierican 
telegraph  

Buller,  General  Redvers,  and  war  in  the 
Soudan  150  b, 

Burdette.  General  S.  S  ,  Commander  G.  A.  R  

Buriats.  Siberian  tribe  

Burnside.  General  A.  E.,  Commander  G.  A.  R — 

Burnt  Record  Act,  the   153  b, 

Burr.  Aaron.  Duel  with  Hamilton  

Burton  ana  Speke.  Explorers,  mentioned...,  

Bustamente,  General,  and  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion '.  127  b 

Butler,  General  B.  F.  and  Toledo  War  

Byrnes,  Colonel  John,  mentioned  
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124  a 
..38  a 
.6  a-b 
116a 
136  b 


35  a-b 


109  a 
109  a 

109  a 
13  a-b 
13  a-b 

..62b 

137  a 
..42b 
.129  a 
..42b 
154  a 
...5b 
.126  a 

,  128  a 
.168  a 
12  a-b 


Caesar.  Julius,  Conquest  of  Gaul  by  35  b,  36  a 

Caesar,  Octavianus  Augustus  64  b 

G2ESARS.  THE- 

Jnhus  (mentioned)....,  64  b 

Augustus  t>4  b 

Tiberius  64  b 

Caldwell,  Rev.  Samuel.  President  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege  145  a 

CALIFORNIA,  STATE  OF— 

Acquisition  of  Territory  59  b 

Death  Valley  in  165  a-b 

Governor  of  (1886)  44  b 

Meaning  of  name  .  30  a-b 

Caligula,  Emperor    64  b 

Calmar.  CJuion  of   -161b 

Cameron,  Simon,  nomination  of  Lincoln  146  a-b 

Camillus.  Roman  General,  mentioned  35  b 

Campbell.  Sir  Colin,  and  Indian  Mutiny  146  a 

CANADA— 

Election  laws  of  34  b 

Fishery  award  8  a 

Franchise  in,  the  34  b. 

Pacific  Railway  in  20  a-b 

Parliament  buildings  in  82  b 

Riel's  Rebellion  in  6  a-b 

Rebellion  of  1837  49  a-b 

Statistics  of  army  in....  88  a 

Statistics  of  fish  trade  8  a 

Welland  Canal  155  a 

Canaaian  Pacific  Railway,  History  of  20  a-b 

CANADIAN  REBELLION  OP  1885.  THE— 

Causes  of  5  b,  6  a-b 

Death  of  Scott  „  6  a 

Execution  of  Riel  5  b,  6  a-b 

Canalizo.  General.  Mexican  President  127  b.  128  a 

Candles,  History  of  20  b 

Cannon,  Captain  John  W.,  Com.  "R.  E.  Lee"  181  b 

Canon  Law  Defined  60  a 

Cantilever  Bridee,  The  160  a-b 

CAPRON.  COLONEL  HORACE- 

Life  of  „  140  b  141  a 

Services  of  140  b  141  a 

Caps,  When  First  Worn    20  b 

Carlin,  Colonel,  Sketch  of  20  a 

CARLYLE,  THOMAS— 

Birth  and  Education  141  b.  142  a 

Literary  Life  141  b,  142  a 

Works  of     141  b,  142  a 

CAROLINA,  NORTH— 

Colonial  Government  of  173  b 
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Band.  George.  Mme..  life  and  works  of  92  a 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  THE- 

History  of   78  b,  79  a 

Kines  of  78  b,  79  a 

Sandwicn,  Lord,  mentioned  7s  b 

Ban  Marino,  government  of  84  a 

Santa  Anna,  ana  Mexican  revolutions...  127  a-b,  128  a 
SANTA  FE  TRAIL.  THE- 

Hifctory  of  66  a-b 

Route  of  66  a-b 

Saturnalia,  Roman,  described  31  b,  3<5  a 

Saul.  King  of  Israel,  supposed  ancestor  of 

Atghans  105  b 

Baxo-Grammatious.    Danish    historian,  men- 
tioned 140  a-b 

Baxons,  trial  by  compurgation  among  132  a 

Scandinavian  languages,  the  15  a-b 

Bchliemann.  Dr.  and  discoveries  on  site  of  Troy. .  10  b 

•chwenkf  elders,  history  of  the  sectof  142  a 

Bchwenkfeld,  Kaapar  von,  founder  of  Schwenk- 

f elders  142  a 

Sehwilgue,  ana  the  Strasburg  clock...   Ill  b 

SCOTLAND— 

General  Grant's  visit  to  ....153  a 

Gypsies  in  7  a 

Parliament  abolished  in  116  a 

The  curse  of  142  a 

Trial  by  Juryin  132  a-b 

Union  with  England  116  b,  116  a 

Wars  with  England  116  b,  116  a 
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SOOTT,  GENERAL  WINFIELD  - 

At  battle  of  Queenstown  Heights  23  b,  24  a 

Capture  of    23  b.  24  a 

SCOTT.  SIR  WALTER— 

Life  of  118  b.  119  a 

Works  of  118  b,  119  a 

Scott,  Thomas,  death  of,  in  Riel's  rebellion  6  a-b 

Screw,  the,  history  and  uses  of  •  64  a-b 

Bea  Shells,  how  to  polish  112  a 

Sebert,  King  of  the  Saxons  176  O 

Second  Board  of  Trade  Regiment,  history  of  101  b 

Second  Indiana  Battary,  history  of  143  a 

Self-registering  Thermometers  90  b,91  a 

Semiramis,  History  of  64  a 

8ERVIA- 

Government  of  84  a 

Statistics  of  army  in  88  a 

War  with  Bulgaria  113  a-b 

8ervius  Tullius,  history  of  57  b 

Settlement  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  173  a-b 

Seventh  Illinois  Cavalry,  history  of  100  a-b 

Seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  history  of  149  a-b 

Seventeenth  Wisconsin  infantry,  history  of..77  b,  78  a 
Seventy-third  Illinois  Infantry,  history  of...  16  b.  17  a 

Seventy-third  Indiana  Intantry.  history  of   158  a 

Seventy- fourth  Illinois  Infantry,  history  of  30  a 

Sevi,  Sabbatei,  the  False  Messiah  162  b,  163  a 

Seward,  William  and  Nominations  ot  1860  146  a-b 

Seymour,  Queen  Jane,  marriaere  and  death  of  47  a 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  proprietor  Carolina  colony.. 134  b 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  the  late,  sketch  of  28  a-b 

Shays'  rebellion,  45  a-t» 

Shays,  Daniel,  pardon  of  45  a-b 

Shell  mounds  in  Florida  32  b.  33  a 

SHERMAN,  GEN.  W.  T.- 

And  Macon  raid  165  b.  166  a 

March  to  the  sea,  mentioned, 37  b,  74  a,  78  a,  92  a, 
106  b,  111  a,  112  b,  113  a,  114  b.  121  a.  124  b. 
13l)  a,  135  a-b,  136  a.  141  b.  143  b,  152  a,  156  a. 
178  a. 

Sherwood.  Mrs  Kate  B.  and  woman's  relief 

corps  171  b.  172  a 

Shinplasters,  when  and  why  so  called  150  a 

SIBERIA— 

Exiles  in  129  a-b 

Native  tribes  of  129  a-b 

Sickles.  General,  and  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
 102  b,  103  a-b 

Sierra  Nevada,  snow  sheds  122  b 

SILVER- 

Art  of  assaying  93  b,  94  a 

Coinage  of  by  government  96  a 

Sinking  of  the  Tecumseh.  the   71  b.  72  a 

Sioux  Reservation,  boundaries  and  descrip- 
tion of  47  b.  48  a 

Sixth  Michigan  Infantry,  history  of  172  b.  173  a 

Sixteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry,  history  of..  120  b.  121  a 

Sixty-first  Dlinois  Infantry,  history  of  99  a-b 

Sixty-iourth  Ohio  Infantry,  history  of  138  b,  139  a 

Sixty-sixth  Illinois  Infantry,  history  of  37  a-b 

Skeletonizing  leaves,  process  of  108  b 

SLAVERY— 

In  Brazil.....  171a 

In  British  colonies  53  b.  54  a-b 

In  Cuba  54  b.  55  a 

In  Great  Britain  53  b,  64  a-b 

In  U.  S.  Territories  160  a 

Smith,  Caleb  B..  at  nomination  of  Lincoln,  146  a-b 

Smith.  Gen.  A.  J.,  mentioned  12  a,  14  a 

Smith.  Joseph,  and  the  -Mormon  Church  119  a-b 

Smith,  Wm.  E.,  Governor  of  Wisconsin  101  b 

Smolensk,  battle  of  97  a 

Snapdragon,  game  of  11  a 

8now-sheds  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  122  b 

Soap,  process  of  making  148  b.  149  a 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS— 

Description  of  110  b,  111  a 

History  of  110  b.  Ill  a 

Somers,  Sir  Georere  170  a 

SONS  OF  TEMPERANCE— 

History  of  the  61  b.  62  a 

Rules  of  the  61  b,  62  a 

SOUDAN  WAR— 

Battles  of  150  a-b 

General  Goraon  in  150  a-b 

Soule.  United  States  Minister  at  Madrid,  men- 
tioned 35  a-b 

Soundings,  deepest  ever  made  56  a-b 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  STATE  G*  - 

First  settlement  of  173  b 

Governor  of  (1886)  44  b 

Meaning  of  name   31a 

Soldiers  from,  in  revolutionary  war  49  b 

Soudan,  insurrection,  the  150  a-b.  151  a 

80UTHERN  CONFEDERACY— 

Navy  of,  in  civil  war  175  a 

Number  of  forces  of  113  b,  114  a 

See  also  war  for  the  Union  

Southwestern  boundary,  our.....  51a 

Southwest  Fur  Company,  history  of  the  13  b,  14  a 

South  American  Republics,  trial  by  jury  in  132  b 
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«PAI»- 

French  alliance  of  96  a-q 

General  Grant's  visit  to  153  a 

Government  of  84  a 

Gypsies  in  6  b 

Invasion  of  Mexico  by  72  a-b 

Statistics  of  army  in  88  a 

Throne  seized  by  Napoleon  96  b 

Spaniards  in  Mexico,  the..  72  a-b,  73  a 

Sparks,  Jared.  editor  North  American  Review. .  131  a-b 

gpecterof  the  Brocken,  the  158a 

Spherical  form  of  the  earth,  the  166  a-b 

Spilling  salt,  superstitions  concerning  48  b 

6PIR1TUALISM- 

History  of  45  b.  46  a 

Manitestations  of  45  b,  46  a 

Spouts,  water,  phenomena  of  ,98  a-b 

•  St.  Clair,  President  Continental  Congress....*....  117  a 

8t.  Eric,  line  of  Swedish  kings  161  a 

St.  Helena.  Napoleon  at  60  a-b 

St.  Honorat.  monastery  at  52  b 

St.  John.  Mrs.  heroic  conduct  of  99  a 

St.  Just,  ana  French  revolution  169  a 

Stammering,  causes  and  cure  of  ...  .23  a-b 

Standard  silver  dollar,  the  59  a 

STANDARD  TIME,  THE— 

Adoption  of    100  b 

Divisions  of  ......100  b 

STANDARD  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES— 

How  derived  171  a 

When  first  used  171  a 

Stanley,  the  explorer,  mentioned   ...  126  a 

Stanton.  Secretary,  suspended  by  Johnson  22  a-D 

States,  names  of  the  30  a-b,  31  a 

Statistics  of  human  life  66  b.  67  a 

Statute  law,  what  is   60  a 

Steamboat  race,  notable  131  b 

Steam-boilers,  why  they  explode  80  a 

Steamers,  consumption  of  coal  by  52b,  53  a 

Stephenson.  Dr.  B.  F.  and  G.  A.  R  42  a 

Stenkil,  line  of  Swedisn  kings  161  ft 

Stevinus,  of  Holland, and  tfie  screw   ....64  a 

Stewart,  Colonel,  murder  of  150  b 

Stewart,  General,  and  war  in  the  Soudan..  150  b,  151  a 

BiocK,  railroad- 
How  issued  158  b,  159  a 

How  watered  158  b.  159  ft 

Stoneman,  General,  raid  and  capture.. .. 165  b,  166  a 
Strang,  James  Jesse,   King    of  Beaver 

Island  166  b,  167  a 

8TRA8BURG  CLOCK.  THE- 

Description  of  111b,  112  a 

History  of  111b,  112  a 

Stuart.  General  J.  E.  B„  and  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg 102  a-b 

Stuart,  John  T.,  Lincoln's  law  partner  146  b 

Stuarts,  the,  and  government  of  Ireland  120  b 

Stures.  the,  Swedish  nobles  161  b,  162  a 

Sturgeon,  ana  the  electro-magnet  73  a 

Sturges  Rifles,  the  127  a 

Submarine  Boats  68  b.  69  a 

Suction  Wheels,  how  made  159  a-b 

SOEZ  CANAL,  THE- 

Dimensions  and  cost  of  125  a 

History  of  124  b.  125  a 

SUMATRA— 

Area  and  population  Of..  121  a 

Description  of   40  a-b 

Sunshine  Church,  battle  of  165  b.  166  a 

Suspension  Act  ot  1878.  the  158  a-b 

SWEDEN  - 

Coalition  against  Napoleon  97  a-b 

Constitutional  Ruler  of  162  a 

General  Grant's  visit  to  153  ft 

Government  of  »4  a.  88  a-b 

Gypsies  in  6  b 

KingHof   161  a-b.  162  a 

Political  Relations  with  Norway  88  a-b 

Statistics  of  army  in    88  ft 

Sweden  and  Norway,  bipartite  government  of.  .88  a-b 

Bwedenbortf.  writer,  mentioned  137  a 

Swedish  language,  history  of  16  a-b 

"Bwoet  Brc  and  Uye."  history  of  82  a 

Hwerker.  lino  of  Swedish  kings  161  a 

Swing,  i'roto-sor  David,  anu  trial  for  heresy  99  b 

SWITZERLAND— 

Qeneral  (.rant's  visit  to  153  a 

(lOTM  iinient  of  HA  a 

Statistics  of  army  In  KM  a 

In*)  by  Jury  in  132  b 

x. 

Talleyrand.  French  diplomat,  mentioned  5b 

Talmadve.  N.  P..  Governor  of  Wisconsin  101  b 

Tapioca,  bow  made  119  b,  120a 

Tftrqulnlus  Luclua,  Roman  Kmperor,inentloned.-.67  b 
TARTARS,  THE- 

Kairnack  tribe,  id  Siberia   129  b 

W»r«  with  Afghans   I0fi  b 

Tasmania,  area  and  population  121  a 

Taxation  of  church  property  16  b 
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Taylor  &  Fillmore,  inauguration  of,  men- 
tioned  38  b,  39  a 

Taylor,  W.  R„  Governor  of  Wisconsin.   101  b 

Tecumseh,  sinking  of  the  71  b,  72  a 

Tegner.  Esias,  life  and  works  of,  136  ft 

Tell-el-Kebir,  battle  of  150  a 

TELEGR  APHS— 

Underground,  how  laid  123  b,  124  a 

Russo- American,  building  of  62  b,  63  ft 

Telephone,  construction  and  principle  of  94  a-b 

TENNESSEE,  STATE  OF— 

Governor  of  (1886)   44  b 

Meaning  of  name-....  "..31a 

Tenth  Hlinois  Cavalry,  history  of  95  a-b 

Tenth  Indiana  Infantry,  history  ot  41  a 

Terra  del  Fuego.  area  and  population  of  121  a 

Territories,  slavery  forbidden  in.  160  a 

TEXAS,  STATE  OF— 

Adobe  houses  in  118  ft 

Governor  of  (1886)  44  b 

Meaning  of  name  31  a 

Territory  of.  acquired  by  United  States  59  b 

Thackeray,  Wm.  Makepeace,  life  and  works  of.... 78  a 

Thales,  Grecian  philosopher,  mentioned,,  172  a-b 

Thalhaaser,  philosopher,  mentioned  137  a 

Theouosius,  Emperor,  mentioned  35  a 

Theosophists  of  India  137  a 

THEOSOPHY— 

Definition  of   .136  b,  137  ft 

Followers  of  136  b,  137  a 

Thermometers,  minimum  and  maximum. ..90  b,  91  a 

Third  Kansas  Battery,  history  of  59  a-b 

Third  Michigan  Cavalry,  history  of  133  a 

Third  Ohio  Cavalry,  history  of  135  b,  136  a 

Thirteen  Colonies,  the  government  and  settle- 
ment of  173  a-b 

Thirteenth  Illinois  Cavalry,  history  of  86  a-b 

Tnirteenth  Michigan  infantry,  history  of  136  a 

Thirteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry,  history  of  109  b 

Thirtieth  Illinois  Infantry,  history  of  112  a-b 

Thirty-first  Indiana  Infantry,  history  of  154  b 

Thirty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry,  historv  of  124  b 

Thirty-seventh  Wisconsin  Djfantry.  history  of  69  b 

Thirty-eighth  Illinois  Infantry,  history  of  ....19  b,  20  ft 

Thirty-ninth  Illinois  infantry,  history  of  25  b,  26  a 

Thomas.  Lorenzo,  as  Secretary  of  War  22  a-b 

Thornburgh.  Major,  death  of   156  a 

Throne  of  the  Lilies,  the  167  b.  168  ft 

Tiberius  Caesar  64  b 

Tides,  causes  of  the  50  a 

Time,  equation  of,  how  caused  84  b.  85  ft 

Timour,  Mongol  conqueror,  mentioned  6  b 

Titmarsh.  Micuel  Angelo,  nom  ae  plume  78  • 

Titus,  Roman  emperor,  mentioned  83  b 

Tobacco,  discovery  and  historv  of  47  b 

TOLEDO  WAR,  THE— 

Causes  of  168  a-b 

History  of  168  a-b 

Tongoos.  Siberian  tribe  129  b 

Tonty.  Italian  explorer  105  a 

Tour  Round  the  Worla.  General  Grant's  153  a-b 

TRADE  DOLLAR,  THE- 

Coinage  of  75  b.  76  ft 

History  ot  76  b,  76  ft 

Trafalgar,  naval  victory  at  y6  a 

Trajan,  Emperor,  and  Suez  Canal  126  ft 

"Transit  River."  the.  of  China  91  a-b 

TREASON— 

Constructive,  meaning  of  term  132  b,  133  a 

Punishment  for.  57  a-b 

Treasurer.  United  States,  duties  of  114  a-b 

TREATIES— 

Chinese-American..........  79  a 

Of  Campo  Formio  89  b 

(if  Kiel..   ss  a 

Of  Limerick  I  120  b 

Of  PariB  16  a 

Of  Tilsit  96  b 

Or  Vienna  16  a 

Of  Washington  8  b 

Trees,  lemon,  growth  of  90  a-b 

Trench.  Dean,  and  great  dictionary  lo  b 

TRIAL  BY  JUKY- 

Ancieut  forms  of  132  ft 

Forms  in  modern  countries  132  a-b 

Tristan  D'Acunha.  Island  of,  described  48  a-b 

Trojan  War.  history  of  the  10  a-b 

Troy,  where  situated   10  a-b 

Trumbull,  Lyman,  life  and  services  of  101  b 

Trumbull,  phalanx,  the.  mentioned  106  b 

Tudor,  William,  and  North  AmerUxm  Htview  181  a 

Tu ) Huh.  ServhiH.  stone  from  wall  of  67  b.  68  a 

Turpie,  Davlu.  Indiana  Senator  13)6  b 

TURKEY— 

General  Grant's  visit  to  163  a 

statistics  of  army  in  86  a 

''  wain.  Mark,  on  steamboat  raoes  151  b 

'I  w.  ntleth  IlllnolH  Iniautrv.  history  of  143  a-b 

Twentieth  Michigan,  at  Fori  Sander*.   180  b 

•<  wenty-aeoond  Wisconsin  Infantry,  history  of. .  1 043  b 
lweuty-third  Illinois  Infantry,  history  of  81  ft 
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Twenty-fourth  Michigan  Infantry,  history  of.ll  b,  12  a 

Twenty-tilth  Ohio  Battery,  history  of    59  a-b 

Twenty-tifth  Ohio  Infantry,  history  of  148  D 

Twenty-sixth  Illinois  Infantry,  history  of.,177  b,  178  a 
Twenty-eighth  Wisconsin  Infantry,  history  of. ...107  a 
Twenty-ninth  Massachusetts  at  Fort  Banders. ...136  b 

Twenty-nintu  New  York,  at  Fort  Sanders  136  b 

U. 

Dim,  battle  of  96  a 

Ulysses,  and  Siege  of  Troy  10  a 

Union  Army,  numbers  of  113  b,  114  a 

"Union  Brigade."  history  of  14  a 

Union  of  Caimar,  rulers  under  161  b 

UNITED  STATES— 

And  Cuban  annexation  ..55  a 

Bank,  history  of  24  b,  25  a 

Boundary  between  Mexico  and  51  a 

Coins  of  the  65  a-b,  66  a 

Duties  of  Treasurer  114  a-b 

Expenditure  on  Mississippi  levees  86  b,  87  a 

Governors  of  in  1886  44  b 

Jurisdiction  over  Indian  Territory  10  a 

Monetary  Conference  149  b 

No  one-day  President  of  38  b,  2*9  a 

Northern  boundary  of  19  a 

Number  of  Congresses  in  21  a 

Officers  of,  amnestied  68  a-b 

Orangeism  in  123  a 

Purchase  of  domain  •••.59  b 

Statistics  of  army  in  88  a 

Statistics  of  illiteracy  in  11  b 

Term  of  President  of  38  b.  39  a 

Upsaia  dynasty  of  Swedish  Kings  161  a 

URUGUAY— 

Description  of....  44  a 

Historv  of  44  a 

UTAH— 

Meaning  of  name  31  a 

Territory  of,  acquired  by  United  States  59  b 

_  "Woman  suffrage  in   34  a 

Ute  rebellion,  the  156  a-b 

V. 

Valdez.    Captain    General,    and    slavery  in 

Cuba  54  b,  55  a 

Valencia,  battle  of  96  b 

Valley  or  Death,  the  85  a  165  a-b 

Valmaseda,  General,  and  the  Cuban  Revolution,55  a-b 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  candidate  for  President.. ..,..95  a 

Vancouver,  explorer,  the.  mentioned  78  b 

VANDERBILT,  COMMODORE— 

Sketch  of  67  a-b 

Watering  railroad  stocks  158  b,  159  a 

Wealth  of  67  a-b 

Vandervoort,  General  Paul,  Commander  G.  A.  R...42  b 

Van  Rensselaer,  General,  mentioned  23  b,  24  a 

Varieties  and  species,  what  are  ...174  b 

Vasa.  Line  of  Swedish  kings  162  a 

VASSAR  COLLEGE— 

Builaing  of  145  a 

Presidents  of  145  a 

Vassar.  Matthew,  fouuder  Vassar  College  145  a 

Vatican,  tbe.  and  the  Prussian  Government..63  b,  64  a 

Vattel,  on  international  law  79  b,  80  a 

VELASQUEZ,  DIEGO— 

Conqueror  of  Cuba  54  b 

Conquest  of  Mexico  attempted  by ...... .72  a-b,  73  a 

VENICE— 

Early  founding  of  88  b 

History  of  88  b,  89  a-b 

Trade  in  the  middle  age  88  b.  89  a-b 

VERMONT— 

Early  coinage  in  65  a-b 

Governor  of  (1886)  44  b 

Meaning  of  name  31  a 

Woman  suffrage  in  ,  34  a 

Verne,  Jules,  author,  mentioned  68  b 

Verrazani.  John.  Florentine  explorer  104  a 

Vespasian,  Roman  Emperor,  mentioned.   83  b 

Victor  Emanuel  as  King  ot  Italy.  16  a-b 

Victoria,  Generai.tand  Mexican  revolution  127  a-b 

Vienna,  battle  of  96  b 

Vieta.  and  geometry  172  a 

Vikings,  explorations  of  the  13  a.  161  a 

'Tillage  Blacksmith."  wbv  written  50  a-b 

Vinland,  first  colony  in  America  13  a 

Violin,  history  of  the  18  a 

VIRGINIA— 

Colonial  government  of  ....  173  b 

Counties  exempt  in  emancipation  36  b,  37  a 

Early  coinage  in....  65  a 

First  settlement  of.  .....178  a-b 

Governor  of  (1886)  44  b 

Meaning  of  name  .......  31  a 

_  Soldiers  in  Revolutionary  Way  49  b 

Vlttoria,  battle  of  97  a 

VtU-Lusn,  Assyrian  King  64  b 

W. 

Weddlngton.  My.  J.  F..  Inventor  of  submarine 

boat  68  b.  69a 

Wagner,  Oaaaral,  Louis.  Commmander  O.  A.  B..42  b 
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Walker.  General,  and  .'Harper's  Ferry  144  a-b 

Wallace,  General  David,  mentioned  55  b 

Wallace.General.  Lewis,  sketch  and  works  of.55b,  66  a 

Wallace.  William,  mentioned  69  b 

WAR  OF  1812- 

An  incident  of  37  b,  38  a 

Burning  of  Buffalo  in  99  a 

Capture  of  Scott  in  23  b.  24  a 

Warren,  General,  at  Gettysburg  102  b.  103  a-b 

WAR  POR  THE  UNION- 

Assault  on  Fort  Sanders    136b 

Engagement  at  Wauhatchie  167  b 

Fight  in  Hampton  Roads  101  a-b 

Forces  encaged  in  113  b,  114  a 

History  of  navy  in   175  a 

Last  battle  in  77  b 

Massacre  at  Fort  Pillow  26  a-b 

Surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry  143  b,  144  a-b 

Three-day's  fight  at  Gettysburg....  102  a-b,  103  a-b 
See  also  Histories  of  Regiments. 
WARS- 

Austro-Prussian  war  16  b 
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PREFACE. 

This  is  the  tenth  annual  volume  of  The  Inter  Ocean's  publication  of  Oub  Oubiositt  Shop. 
and  the  eighth  consecutive  number  of  the  stereotyped  series.  Editions  of  previous  years  have 
been  repeatedly  exhausted,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  reprint  them  to  meet  the  popular  demand. 
As  in  former  volumes,  this,  the  tenth  yearly  book,  comprises  the  best  materials  which  have  been 
given  large  space  in  Oub  Oubiositt  Shop  department  in  The  Weekly  Intee  Ocean  and  The 
Inteb  Ocean  of  Saturday,  and  consists  of  answers  prepared  in  reply  to  inquiries  on  many  sub- 
jects addressed  to  The  Inteb  Ocean. 

Each  of  the  ten  numbers  of  Oub  Oubiosity  Shop  in  this  form  is  distinct,  separate  and  com- 
plete. There  are  no  duplicated  articles.  Every  one  is  essentially  finished,  the  object  being  to  use 
no  materials  a  second  time.  It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  many  inquirers  have  been  referred  to 
past  yearly  numbers  for  desired  inf ormation. 

The  decennial  volume  of  Oub  Curiosity  Shop  devotes  special  attention  to  certain  subjects  oi 
every-day  interest  and  importance.  For  example,  special  articles  have  been  prepared  and  are  given 
on  the  Canadian  and  seal  fisheries,  the  Samoan  Islands,  Socialism  in  America,  the  development 
of  all  modern  mechanical  and  other  appliances,  the  principal  events  of  historical  and  political 
significance  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  progress  of  the  leading  countries,  such  as  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Bussia,  China,  India,  and  Egypt,  an  elucidation  of  the  Bulgarian  ques- 
tion, origin,  growth,  and  present  condition  of  various  religious  denominations,  facts  regarding 
astronomy,  cyclones  and  tornadoes,  with  regimental  histories,  race  records  touching  Jews,  Coreans, 
Persians,  Egyptians,  Huns,  Mongols,  Zulus,  Boers,  Chinese  and  North  American  Indians,  as  well 
as  prohibitory  and  sumptuary  legislation,  Nihilism,  and  references  and  contributions  to  history, 
art,  science,  theology,  politics,  eta,  to  the  number  of  over  2,000.  Among  the  articles  of  special 
cyclopedic  value,  we  may  mention  the  table  of  French  rulers,  the  list  of  present  rulers  of  the 
world,  with  political  classification  of  the  different  countries,  and  the  list  of  the  coinages  of  foreign 
countries,  with  their  equivalent  m  United  States  money. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  index.  It  is  believed  to  be  thorough  and  exact  The  volumes  of 
1884,  1885  and  1886  contained  indexes  which  located  every  reference  on  the  column  as  well  as 
the  page  of  the  book.  This  has  been  continued.  Our  readers  have  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  this  so  frankly!  and  frequently  that  its  value,  we  believe,  is  universally  esteemed  It  may  be 
added  that  the  volumes  for  1878  and  1879  have  long  been  out  of  print,  but  all  the  eight  numbers 
from  and  including  1880  until  this  one  can  be  obtained  on  application  of  The  Inteb  Ocean. 
These  eight  numbers  have  been  stereotyped  and  purchasers  can  be  furnished  at  the  advertised 
rates.  T.  0.  M. 
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BEPTTOTATTON  W  THE  STATES. 

Hastings.  Neb. 
What  Northern  States  repudiated  their  war  deots, 
and  did  the  erovernment  prohibit  the  Southern 
8tatesfrom  paying  their  debts  caused  by  the  war? 
I/id  any  State  ever  repudiate  its  debt  besides  that  in- 
curred in  the  late  war?  Q,  W.  Hill. 

Answer.— None  of  the  Northern  States  have 
ever  repudiated  any  part  of  the  debt  incurred  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  Union;  but  by 
the  fourteenth  amendment  neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  State  has  been  permitted  to  pay 
any  debt  inourred  in  aid  of  "insurrection  or  re- 
bellion aeainst  the  United  States,"  all  such  ob- 
ligations deing  declared    "illegal  and  void/* 
There  hare  been  several  instances  of  repudiation 
of  other  debts.   In  1841  Indiana  had  incurred 
such  heavy  debts  in  her  efforts  to  carry  out 
gigantic  internal    improvement  schemes  that 
payment  either  of  principal  or  interest  became 
impossible.     The  bonds  for  the  internal  im- 
provement loan,  amounting  to  $10,000,000,  were 
therefore  repudiated.   Part  of  these  bonds  have 
sinoe  been  paid  by  the  State.   In  1842  the  failure 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bank  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  State  to  meet  the  interest  on  an 
enormous  debt  contracted  for  the  building  of 
oanais    and    railroads,  and   repudiation  was 
adopted  as  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
As  these  bonds  were  largely  held  in  England, 
this  action  did  more  perhaps  than  any  other  one 
thing  to  prejudice    English    people  against 
Americans.   In  Mississippi,  a  leeislative  aot  in 
1837  incorporated  a  State  bank,  the  "Missis- 
sippi Union  Bank,"  and  provided  for  the  issue 
to  it  of  $15,500,000  of  State  stock.   In  1838 
another   act  ohanged  the  conditions  of  the 
first  and  provided  for   the  immediate  issue 
of  $5,000,000.    This  issue  was  subsequently 
objected  to  as  unconstitutional.   The  question 
then  became  a  political  one,  and  repudiation  was 
deolded  upon.     A  resolution  passed  in  1842 
denied  that  the  State  was  under  any  obligation, 
legal  or  moral,  to  redeem  these  bonds,  and  in 
1875  a  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted 
forbidding  any  future  provision  for  their  re- 
demption.  The  word  repudiation  originated  in 
Mississippi*   Governor  MoNutt  in  January.  1841, 
suggested  in  his  message  "repudiating  the  sale 
of  the  Stat*  bonds  on  aooount  of  fraud  and  ille- 
gality."   The  case  of  repudiation  (so-called)  in 
Miohlgan  was  a  somewhat  complicated  one.  In 
1837  $5,000,000  of  the  State  bonds  were  placed 


with  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company  to 
put  on  the  market.  All  their  prooeeds  were  to 
be  expended  in  internal  improvements.  Part  ol 
the  bonds  were  sold  by  this  company  under  the 
first  contract,  and  a  new  oontraot  was  then  made 
by  which  the  Morris  Company  became  the  pur- 
ohaser  of  the  rest  of  the  bonds,  and  was  to  pay 
the  State  in  installments,  and  the  United  States 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania  became  its  surety. 
Before  the  bonds  had  been  paid 
for  the  Morris  Canal  and  Bank- 
ing Company,  and  the  United  States  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania  had  both  failed.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known,  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  that  the  State  was  only 
bound  to  repay  money  actually  received.  The 
State  tried  to  get  something  from  the  wreck  of 
the  banks,  but  failed;  still  she  continued  to  claim 
that  she  was  not  bound  to  pay  for  bonds  for 
whioh  no  consideration  had  been  received,  a  po- 
sition that  caused  much  expression  of  indigna- 
nation  among  bankers  who  had  taken  the  State 
bonds  from  the  Morris  Company,  in  good  faith, 
believing  the  State  fully  solvent.  Illinois,  like 
Indiana,  found  herself,  in  1842,  saddled  with  a 
debt  of  some  $13,000,000,  incurred  in  making 
internal  improvements.  It  was  literally  impos- 
sible to  pay  then,  and  suggestions  and  threats  of 
repudiation  were  made,  but  subsequently  every 
dollar  of  the  Illinois  debt  was  paid. 

In  the  South,  mismanagement  and  com- 
plications during  the  period  of  recon- 
struction, brought  about  several  instances  of  re- 
pudiation. In  North  Carolina  nearly  $3,000,000 
of  the  State  bonds  were  directly  repudiated. 
These  bonds  had  been  issued  by  the  reconstruc- 
tion Legislature  to  build  a  railroad,  and  ic  was  a 
well-known  faot  that  the  officers  of  the  road 
engineered  the  soheme  by  which  the  bonds  were 
issued.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right;  and 
no  argument  could  justify  the  State's  aotion  in 
thus  rejecting  her  own  bonds,  or  in  scaling  down 
the  regular  debt,  as  was  done  about  the  same 
time  to  the  amount  of  $18,000,000.  In  South 
Carolina  a  similar  course  was  taken.  In  May* 
1 871,  an  investigation  into  the  finances  of  the 
State  showed  that  the  total  debt  was  over  $20,- 
000,000.  and  that  of  this  amount  over  $3,000,- 
000  of  oontlngent  liabilities  had  been  caused  by 
the  indorsement  of  railroads.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  these  debts  were  fraudulently  io- 
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curred,  and  over  $14,000,000  of  the  total  amount 
lias  been  repudiated,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
credit  of  the  State.  Georgia  also,  in 
1877,  declared  $9,000,000  of  State 
bonds  Yoid,  on  the  plea  principally  that 
the  governor  of  the  State  had  exceeded  his 
power  in  sanctioning  their  issue.  There  was 
nothing  to  show  that  the  bonds  had  not  been 
bought  in  good  faith,  and  this  act  on  the  part  of 
a  State  of  Georgia's  resources  was  gravely  eon- 
demned.  Florida  has  always  been  in  debt,  even 
when  a  Territory,  and  never  has  tried  to  pay  her 
debts.  A  debt  of  $4,000,000,  and  interest  ar- 
rears of  $5,000,000  more,  were  contracted  by 
the  Territory  of  Florida  to  various  banks  and 
insurance  companies,  and  this  debt  has  never 
been  even  recognized  by  the  State.  In  1870  the 
Florida  Legislature  issued  $4,000,000  in  bonds 
to  build  a  railroad.  The  court  subsequently  de- 
cided that  the  issue  was  unconstitutional,  and 
neither  principal  or  interest  on  them  has  ever 
been  paid.  In  1874  Alabama's  debt  was  over 
$31,000,000,  and  of  this  $4,705,000  was  in 
bonds  that  had  been  issued  to  railroads.  The 
State  Legislature  refused  to  recognize  the 
bonds,  and  neither  their  principal  nor  interest 
has  ever  been  paid.  Arkansas  has  had  for  some 
time  a  railroad  debt  of  $11,000,000.  The  court 
decided  that  the  issue  of  the  bonds  was  illegal. 
The  question  of  paying  them  was  submitted  to 
the  people  at  a  popular  election,  and  was  de- 
feated. Tennessee  has  also  taken  rank  among 
the  repudiators.  Minnesota  also  had  an  issue  of 
railroad  bonds  in  1858,  concerning  which  there 
was  always  dispute.  These  were  finally  settled 
for  in  1881  by  payment  of  50  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar of  the  claim. 

ST.  PATBIOK. 

Oneida,  Eas. 

Give  a  history  of  the  Irish  saint,  St.  Patrick.   O.  S. 

Answer.— St.  Patrick,  the  patron  saint  of 
Ireland,  is  said  to  have  been  captured  by  Plots 
and  Scots,  during  a  raid  upon  the  neighboring 
province  south  of  the  walls  of  Severus,  about  the 
year  411.  The  captive  boy  of  15  was  sold  as  a 
•lave  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  tne  Irish  Picts.  He  was  of  noble  birth, 
which  is  known  both  from  his  name  and  his  own 
avowal  He  came  also  from  an  educated  race,  as 
his  father  was  tho  deacon  Calpurnius  and  his 
grandfather,  Potltus,  was  a  priest.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  Pa' rick  was  born  at  Neinthur, 
whioh  is  identified  with  Dumbarton,  on  tne 
Clyde,  and  when  the  Roman  garrison  was  with- 
drawn his  father  returned  to  his  country  res- 
idence. Tho  youth,  Buccal,  or  Patrick,  remained  in 
slavery  for  six  years,  tending  cattle,  probably  in 
t  he  County  Antrim.  It  appears  he  wan  oi  on- 
thnslastlo  temperament,  devotod  to  prayor  and 
meditation.  He  escaped  from  his  eaptors  to 
Britain,  and  it  wan  after  that  that  he  determined 
to  enter  the  priesthood  and  devote  himself  to  tho 
conversion  of  the  Irish.  Ho  labored  long  among 
the  barbarous  people  with  whom  he  cast  his  lot. 
and  at  the  age  of  about  45  ho  was  made  biahoD. 
His  work  no  doubt  did  much  to  prouare  the  way 
of  other  missionaries  who  went  to  Ireland  and 
preached  to  the  then  benlghtod  Inhabitants.  It 


is  not  known  definitely  when  he  died.  Ussher 
thinks  that  event  occurred  in  the  year  349, 
while  others  place  it  at  469.  471,  or  474. 
Patrick's  real  name,  according  to  tradition,  was 
Succat,  but  in  his  own  writings  he  oalls  himself 
Patrick.  The  fact  that  there  were  three  Patricks 
has  greatly  puzzled  Christian  writers,  and  alto- 
gether there  is  mnoh  obscurity  hanging  over  the 
entire  subjeot. 

WEST  POINT  ACADEMY. 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa, 
Give  a  history  of  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

B.  S.  TOWEB. 

Answer.— The  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  was  founded  bv  an  act  of  Congress 
of  March  16,  1802,  constituting  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  army,  a  military  academy  with 
fifty  students  as  cadets,  who  were  to  receive  in- 
struction under  the  senior  engineer  officer  as 
superintendent.   Later  aots  established  profes- 
sorships of  mathematics,  engineering,  philos- 
ophy, etc.,  and  made  the  academy  a  military 
body,  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war.  In 
1815  a  permanent  superintendent  was  appointed, 
and  a  year  later  an  annual  board  of  visitors  was 
provided  for,  to  De  named  by  the  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  In  1843  the  present  system  of  appoint- 
ment of  cadets  was  instituted,  which  assigns  one 
cadet  to  each  Congressional  District  and  Terri- 
tory in  the  Union,  to  be  named  by  the  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  for  the  time  being,  and  ten 
appointments  at  large,  specially  confirmed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.   The  number  of 
students  is  thus  limited  to  343.   A  large  propor- 
tion of  those  appointed  fail  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion, and  many  others  to  complete  the  course, 
the  proportion    being    stated  at  fully  one- 
half    hitherto.    Tho    course    of  instruction 
requires  four  years,  and  is  largely  mathematical 
and  professional.   The  discipline  is  very  strict, 
even  more  so  than  in  the  army,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  penalties  for  offences  is  inflexible,  rather 
than  severe.    The  whole  number  of  graduates 
from  1802  to  1877  was  about  2,700,  of  whom 
1.200  are  deceased,  and  about  1,500  are  living. 
Of  those  surviving  800  are  still  in  the  armv  and 
about  700  out  of  the  service.   Appointees  to  "the 
Point"  must  be  between  17  and  22  years  of  age, 
at  least  five  feet  in  height,  and  free  from  ln- 
iirmltv,  and  able  to  pass  a  careful  examinatlou 
in  various  branches  of  knowledge.   Bach  cadet 
must  bind  himself  to  serve  the  United  States 
eight  years  from  the  time  of  admission  to  "the 
Point."  The  pay  of  the  oadets,  formerly  $50  per 
month  and  rations,  was  fixed  at  $540  per  year, 
with  no  allowance  for  rations,  by  the  aot  of  1876. 
The  Librarian  of  Congress  furnishes  the  above 
Information. 

FAIRMOUNT  PA  UK. 

OBTICAOO. 

What  is  tho  hIzh  of  Fairmount  Park.  Pntladelohia. 
and  a  description  T  t».  S. 

An. Hirer.— Fairmount  Park,  in  Philadelphia, 
the  largest  otty  park  in  the  world,  extends  along 
both  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  River  for  more  than 
eevon  miles,  and  along  both  banks  of  Wiesa- 
hlokon  Creek,  for  more  than  six  miles,  oom- 
mouclng  at  Fairmount.   an  elevation   on  the 
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Schuylkill  from  which  the  park  derives  its  name, 
and  extending  to  Chestnut  Hill,  on  the  Wissa- 
hiokon.  a  total  distanoe  of  nearly  fourteen  miles. 
The  total  area  is  2,740  aores.  The  Dark  possesses 
great  natural  beauty,  being  well  wooded  and  hav- 
ing a  great  variety  of  surface.  The  main  en- 
trance to  the  park  is  at  the  lower  end.  and  is 
reached  by  horse-cars  from  ail  parts  of  the  city. 
Just  inside  on  the  right  is  Pairmount  Hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  aro  four  reservoirs  of  the 
Schuylkill  Waterworks,  covering  six  acres,  and 
surrounded  by  a  graveled  walk,  from  which  may 
be  had  a  fine  view  of  the  city.  There  is  a  statue 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  colossal  bronze,  in  the 
park,  and  some  of  the  other  obieots  of  interest  are 
the  following:  Lemon  Hill,  on  which  is  the 
mansion  in  which  Robert  Morris  lived  during  the 
Revolution ;  Sedeeley  Hill,  the  Solitude,  a  villa 
built  in  1785  by  John  Peun,  grandson  of  Will- 
iam Penn;  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Belmont  Glen, 
a  picturesque  ravine,  the  various  bridges  asross 
the  Schuylkill,  and  the  romantio  drives  un  the 
Wissahickon.  The  grounds  on  which  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  of  1876  was  held  are  located 
In  the  park,  and  among  the  buildings  which  re- 
main of  that  notable  exposition  is  one  Memorial 
HalL  This  was  erected  by  the  State  and  city  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500,000,  is  365  by  210  feet,  is  of  stone, 
and  a  splendid  edifice.  Horticultural  Building  is 
a  charming  structure  in  the  Moresque  style,  with 
polychromatic  frescoes  and  arabesques,  and 
around  it  are  thirty- five  acres  of  ground  devoted 
to  horticultural  purposes. 

st.  cuthbeet. 
,  Chicago. 
Please  tell  something  about  St.  Cuthbert,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  England. 

ft.  E.  M. 

Answer.-— St.  Cuthbert  was  a  missionary  in 
Britain  in  the  seventh  century.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Northumbria,  and  early 
in  life  he  became  a  monk  in  Melrose  Abbey. 
Later  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
prior  in  the  abbey  at  Lindisfarne.  After  this 
he  spent  several  years  in  a  hermitage,  which  he 
left  to  become  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  in  685. 
His  health  failing,  h*  went  into  his  retreat  again, 
where  he  died  March  20.  687.  While  Cuthbert 
was  connected  with  the  religious  nouses  men- 
tioned, his  entire  time  was  given  to  missionary 
work.  He  traveled  all  over  Northern  Northum- 
bria, and  converted  great  numbers  to  Christian- 
ity. His  fame  was  very  great  among  the  people 
in  this  locality,  and  many  miracles  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  worked  by  his  remains. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  his  shrine  was  a 
great  resort  for  pilgrims. 

SCREWS  AND  SMALL  NAILS. 

_  Uubbton,  Kan. 

How  are  screws  made?  also  nails,  large  and  small? 

J.  Blanohabd. 

Answer.—  Screws  were  little  known  or  used  be- 
fore 1836,  being  rudely  made  by  hand  with 
imperfect  tools.  The  head  was  forged  or  swedged 
up  by  a  olacksmith,  and  the  thread  and  nick  were 
formed  by  the  use  of  hand-dies  and  files.  In 
1836  American  ingenuity  was  directed  to  the 
subjeot,  and  the  old  tools  were  worked  in 
machines  which  gave  them  their  proper  motion. 


The  swedge  hammer  became  the  heading 
macnine,  receiving  the  end  of  a  coil  of  wire  and 
regularly  cutting  the  required  length  for  a 
blank,  which  then,  by  a  blow,  had  one 
end  of  the  wire,  "set  up"  to  form  the 
head,  the  operation  continuing  automatically 
till  the  entire  wire  was  cut  up  into  blanks.  These 
blanks  were  then  Handled  individually,  and 
passed  to  machines,  the  first  for  shaving  the 
head,  the  second  for  nicking,  and  the  last  for 
cutting  the  thread.  In  1846  a  further  revolution 
was  effected  in  this  manufacture  by  the  use  of 
machines  that  were  entirely  automatic.  By  this 
system  the  blanks  were  supplied  in  mass  by  the 
operator,  the  machine  separating  and  handling 
each  blank  respectively,  as  the  nature  of  the 
operation  demanded.  The  heads  were  turned  and 
nicked  by  automatic  mechanism,  and  then 
dropped  into  a  machine  which  turned  and  cut 
the  threads  on  the  shanks,  passing  out  the  com- 
plete screws  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  first 
inventor  of  this  machinery  was  Gen- 
eral Thomas  W.  Harvey,  of  Vermont  Later 
inventors  added  improvements,  increasing 
the  perfection  of  the  operation  and  its  product. 
Among  these  was  the  gimlet-point,  the  invention 
of  Thomas  J.  Sloan.  This  slight  improvement  so 
increased  the  usefulness  of  screws  that  their 
manufacture  immediately  became  a  profitable 
and  important  industry.  Many  modifications  of 
the  common  sorew  have  been  invented,  adapting 
it  to  a  wide  range  of  uses  in  the  various  manu- 
factures of  machines,  articles  of  use  and  orna- 
ment, etc.  The  daily  production  of  the  various 
screws  in  use  in  the  world  is  estimated  to  require 
the  consumption  of  500  tons  of  iron. 

As  to  nail-making,  all  nails  were  formerly 
hand-made,  by  forging  on  an  anvil.  In  Britain 
and  the  north  of  Europe  great  quantities  are 
still  made  in  this  manner.  In  France  the  greater 
part  of  the  nails  used  in  carpentry  work  are 
made  of  soft  iron  wive,  pointed  with  the  hammer, 
and  to  make  the  head  they  are  pinched 
in  a  toothed  vice.  Nail-making  by  ma- 
chinery originated  in  Massachusetts  about 
1810.  The  principle  of  the  machines  for 
making  cut  nails  is  comparatively  simple, but  the 
details  of  construction  for  various  nails  are  too 
complex  to  be  clearly  understood  by  any  mere 
description.  The  iron  is  first  rolled  into  plates 
having  a  thiokness  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
nail  to  be  made,  and  a  width  somewhat  greater 
than  the  length  of  the  finished  nail.  If  the  nails 
are  to  be  annealed  for  clinching,  the  plates  are  out 
in  lengths  transverse  to  the  grain  of  the  iron, 
The  plates  are  then,  by  machinery,  fed  into  a 
cutter,  which  cuts  them  into  tapering  lengths. 
To  secure  this  tapering  form  without  waste  of 
material,  the  plate  is  pushed  into  the  cutter  at  a 
slight  angle,  firs  d  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  the  head  of  each  alternate  nail  being 
formed  at  the  lateral  edge  of  the  plate  opposite 
that  at  which  the  head  of  the  previous  nail  was 
made.  Each  length  cut  off — these  are  called 
blanks— is  gripped  by  holding  jaws,  which  clamp 
it  firmly  while  a  punch  abuts  against  its  widest 
end  and  flattens  down  a  pare  of  the  metal 
to  form  the  bead.   Some  machines  have  the  cut- 
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ting  dies  work  with  a  lateral  movement,  so  as  to 
cat  the  tapering  edge  of  the  blanks  on  alternate 
Bides,  and  in  some  the  plate  is  made  wide  enough 
to  cut  a  number  of  nails  at  once.  The  manufacture 
of  horseshoe-nails  is  carried  on  by  machinery 
which  is  very  elaborate,  and  turns  out  a  finished 
product  with  marvelous  rapidity  and  exactness. 
Of  the  minor  varieties  of  nails  garden  nails  may 
be  mentioned,  which  are  made  of  cast-iron  and 
toughened  by  annealing:  also,  screw-nails,  made 
with  flat  shanks,  to  which  a  slight  spiral  turn  has 
been  given;  and  barbed  nails,  which  have  notches 
to  increase  their  hold  on  the  wood.  Shoe-nails 
and  brads  are  cut,  the  smaller  sizes  from  sheet- 
line,  the  larger  from  iron.  Ornamental  nails  are 
made  with  wrought  shanks,  and  heads  of  stamped 
metal  or  porcelain,  which  are  screwed  or  clamped 
on. 

THROWING  THE  WEDDING  SHOE 

Neponset.  111. 
Can  vou  tell  us  what  was  the  origin  of  the  old  cus- 
JOm  ot  throwing  a  shoe  after  a  newly  married  couple? 

Bed  Roves. 

Answer.—  This  custom  of  throwing  one  or  more 
old  shoes  after  the  bride  and  groom  either  when 
they  go  to  church  to  be  married  or  when  they 
start  on  their  wedding  journey,  is  so  old  that  the 
memory  of  man  stretches  not  back  to  its  begin- 
ning. Some  think  it  represents  an  assault,  and 
is  a  lingering  trace  of  the  custom  among  savage 
nations  of  carrying  away  the  bride  by  violence, 
others  think  that  it  is  a  relio  of  the  ancient  law 
of  exchange  or  purchase,  and  that  it  formerly  im- 
plied the  surrender  by  the  parents  of  all 
dominion  or  authority  over  their  daughter.  It 
has  a  likeness  to  a  Jewish  custom  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  Thus  in  Deuteronomy  we  read  that 
whan  the  brother  of  a  dead  man  refused  to  marry 
his  widow  she  asserted  her  independence  of  him 
by  "loosing  his  shoe."  Also  in  Ruth  when  the 
kinsman  of  Boaz  gave  ud  his  claim  to  the  in- 
heritance of  Ruth  and  to  Ruth  also,  ha  indicated 
bis  assent  by  plucking  off  his  shoe,  and  giving  it 
to  Boaz.  It  was  also  the  custom  of  the  middle 
ages  to  place  the  husband's  shoe  on  the  head  of 
the  nuptial  oouoh,  in  token  of  his  domination. 

SPHERICAL  CASE  SHOT. 

Marble  Rook,  Iowa. 
Please  describe  the  projectile  known  us  "upherical 
case."  C.  0.  Hopkins. 

Answer. — What  is  called  spherical  oase  shot 
oonslsts  of  a  cast-iron  shell  of  sufficient  strength 
and  thickness  to  resist  the  ahock  of  a  discharge, 
filled  with  musket  balls,  and  the  interstices  be- 
tween them  filled  up  by  pouring  in  melted  sul- 
phur or  resin,  in  order  to  »olidlfy  the  mass.  A 
hole  is  thon  bored  through  the  mass  of  sulphur 
and  bullets,  large  enough  to  admit  a  bursting 
oharge  of  sufficient  power  to  rupture  the  whole 
fflui  when  ignited.  Plaoed  in  the  gun  it  Is 
strapped  with  tin  strips  to  a  circular  block  of 
weod,  called  a  sabot,  to  prevent  its  turning  in  the 
bore.  The  charge  is  United  by  a  time-fuse, 
which  is  regulated  to  oause  explosion  at  anv  de- 
sired time  in  its  flight.  This  makes  the  ofTective 
range  of  the  shot,  very  great,  as  this  range  Is 
practically  limited  only  by  the  power  of  the  gun, 
since  it  oan  be  made  to  exploae  only  when  close 
to  the  object,  or  npon  actually    Htrlktni  It, 


Spherical  case  shot  can  be  made  for  guns  of  any 
caliber. 

EXPENDITURES  AND  LOSSES. 

„  KUSHTOBD.  Minn. 

What  have  been  the  losses  and  what  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  United  States  since  the  time  of  Washing- 
ton? C.  W.  (i. 

Answer. — 1.  The  losses  to  the  government  since 
Washington's  time  have  been  as  follows,  by 
administrations,  on  each  $1,000  of  revenue 
collected: 


Loss  on  $1,000. 

Washington   $2.22 

Adams,  John   2.59 

Jefferson   2.75 

Madison   4.16 

Monroe   8.58 

Adams,  J.  Q   4.39 

Jackson   7.52 

Van  uuren   11.71 

Harrison  i  a  An 

Tyler       f   640 

2.  The  following  have  been  the  expenditures 
from  March  4,  1789,  to  June  30.  1885: 


Loss  on  $1,000. 

Polk  $408 

Taylor  \ 

Fillmore  f   4  iy 

Pierce   3.56 

Buchanan   3.81 

Lincoln.  76 

Johnson  57 

Grant  24 

tiayes  8-10  of  a  mill 


1789-91... 

1792  

1793  

1794  

1795  

1796  

1797  

1798  

1799.  

1800  

1801  

1802  

isoa  

1804  

1805  

1806  

1807.  

1808  

1809  

1810.  

1811  

1812  

1813  

1814  

1815  

1816  

1817  

1818  

1819  

1820  

1821  

1822  

1823  

1824.  

1825  

1826  

1827  

1828  

1829.  

1830  

1831  

1 832  

1 83:*  

1  H34  

1830  

1836  

1837  

1838  


$3,970,452 
8,269,870 
3,846,930 
6,297.822 
7,309,601 
5,790,651 
6,008,672 
7,607.586 
9.295.818 
10.813,971 
9.393,500 
7.976,252 
7.952.287 
8.637,907 
9,014,349 
9.449.178 
8,354,151 
9,061,413 
10,280,747 
8.474.753 
8.178,040 
20,280,771 
31,681,852 
34,720,925 
32,943,661 
31,196.356 
19,990.892 
20,018,628 
21,512,004 
18,285.535 
15,849.553 
15,000.432 
14,706,630 
20.273,702 
15,857,217 
17.037.859 
16,139.167 
16.394,842 
15,184,054 
15,142,108 
15.237,816 
17.288.950 
23.017,522 
18,627,570 
17,572,813 
80.86H.16-t 
37,249.214 
33,864.715 


1839... 


26,896,782 


1840.   24,314,518 

1841.  

1842.  

1843  

1844  

1845  

1846  

1847.  

1848  

1849  

1850  

1851  

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855  

1856  

1857.  

1858  

1859  

1860.  

1861  

1862  


26,481,818 
25,134,856 
11,780,092 
22,483,560 
22.935,828 
27,261,183 
54,920,784 
47,618.220 
43,499,078 
40,948,383 
47,751,478 
44,390,252 
47,743,989 
55,038,455 
58.630.661 
68,75*6.390 
67,604.409 
73,983.493 
68,993.600 
63,200,875 
66.650,213 
469,570.241 

1863   718.734,256 

1864   864,969,098 

1865  1,295,099,289 

186ft   519,022,356 

1867   346.729,326 

1868   370,339,134 

1869.  ....    321.19  \597 

1870   293.657,005 

1871    283.160,393 

1872   270.559,696 

1873   285.239.325 

1874   301,238,800 

1875   274.623.393 

1876   26b.  10 1.084 

1877   241,334.475 

1878   236.964.327 


1  879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 


266.947,884 
'264, 847,637 
259.651.639 
257,981.440 
265.408,138 

1884.   244,126.244 

1885   260. '226. 935 


THE  ROUMANIANS. 

HllXSBORO.  Wis. 
Please  give  nomo  account  of  tbe  Roumanians,  tneir 
erieln.  language,  and  hisiorv.  Learbbb. 

Answer — What  is  now  kuown  as  Roumanla 
wan  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Dacta,  whose 
inhabitants  wero  allied  in  origin  to  the  Thraoi- 
ii  n  The  Romans  oonqnered  the  country  in  105 
A  D.,  held  It  till  275  A.  D..  and  oolonliod  it,  and 
then  gavo  way  to  the  Got  he.  For  several  cen- 
turies this  oountry  was  the  scone  of  the  struggles 
between  tho  Gothic  Hunnlc,  Bulgarian  and 
Slavic  raoos— who  alternately  ruled  or  were  ex- 
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pelled  from  the  country.  These  people  all  left 
more  or  less  trace  of  their  characteristics  among 
the  Romanized  Dacians.  and  thus  helped  to  form 
that  composite  people,  the  Wallachs,  who  later 
controlled  the  entire  country.  Two  prov- 
inces were  now  formed  of  this  coun- 
try— Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  In  the  eleventh 
century  the  Wallachs  were  converted  to 
Christianity.  During  the  two  following  centuries 
their  country  was  overrun  hy  the  TurKs,  the 
Mongols,  and  the  Tartars,  who  left  it  so  utterly 
devastated  that  no  trace  of  the  native  population 
existed  anywhere  save  in  the  mountains  and  for- 
ests. During  the  fourteenth  century,  however, 
the  Wallachs  again  secured  possession  of  the  two 
provinces,  and  established  independent  govern- 
ments. In  the  sixteenth  century  both  of  these 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Porte,  reserving  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
rulers.  This,  however,  they  lost  some  time  later, 
and  the  Turks  governed  them  by  rulers  selected 
from  the  Greek  princes  of  Constantinople,  who 
had  no  Interest  in  the  countries  beyond  enriching 
themselves  by  farming  their  revenues.  In  ls02 
the  Russians  wrested  from  Turkey  the 
right  of  surveillance  over  the  princi- 
palities, but  they  conld  not  secure  the 
independence  they  desired  without  first  success- 
fully overthrowing  the  claim  upon  their  sov- 
ereignty made  by  the  Greeks.  In  1853  the  two 
principalities  were  united  under  one  ruler,  under 
the  name  of  Ronmania.  The  people  of  these 
provinces,  though  known  to  all  Western  Europe 
as  Wallachs,  called  themselves  Romani,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  claim  to  a  mixture  of  Roman 
blood  in  their  ancestry.  A  number  of  Rouman- 
ians are  also  found  in  the  other  Danabian  prov- 
inces. Ronmania  has  had  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment since  1866.  Its  entire  independence 
was  recognized  by  Turkey  in  1878.  The  lan- 
guage used  by  this  people  is  composite,  because 
of  their  mixed  origin.  About  three-fourths  of 
their  words  are  of  Latin  origin ;  the  rest  are  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  Gothic,  Slavic,  and  Turk- 
ish dialects. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESOS. 

  Galesburo,  Mich. 

What  is  Jesuitism?  Where  did  it  originate?  Would 
like  to  know  all  about  it.  Wit  ft.  Bogebs. 

Answer.— The  Society  of  Jesus  is  one  of  the 
■lost  celebrated  religions  orders  of  the  Catholio 
Church.  Its  history  has  been  the  history  at  times 
of  several  of  the  leading  countries  of  modern 
Europe.  The  society  was  founded  by  Ignatius 
of  Loyola  in  the  year  1534  That  well-xnown 
figure  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  assisted  by 
Peter  LePevre,  a  Savoyard;  three  Spaniards 
named  James  Lainez.  Francis  Xavier,  and  Nich- 
olas Bobadilla,  and  a  Portuguese  named  Rod- 
riguez. The  first  idea  of  the  promoters  of  the 
organization  was  limited  to  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  and  a  mission  for  the  conversion  of 
the  infidel.  At  that  time,  however,  access  to  Pal- 
estine being  Impossible,  owing  to  the  warfare 
existing  between  the  Turks  and  the  Western 
powers,  the  persons  named  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  a  more  comprehensive  organization,  which 
was  espeoially  designed  to  meet  those  more 


modern  requirements  arising  from  the  spread  of 
the  Reformation.  Loyola,  with  Lainez  and  Le- 
Pevre, went  to  Rome  in  1539,  submitted  to  Paul 
III  the  rule  of  the  proposed  order— "To  the 
greater  glory  of  God"  and  the  vow  by  which,  be- 
sides the  usual  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and 
obedience,  they  bound  themselves  to  go  as  mis- 
sionaries to  any  country  which  the  Pope 
might  indicate.  Loyola  was  its  first 
general.  The  original  constitution 
has  ohanged  very  little  since  the  founding  three 
and  a  half  centuries  ago.  The  general  holds  the 
office  for  life.  The  Jesuits  have  been  driven  out 
of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  many  other  countries. 
Their  opponents  charge  that  the  word  Jesuitism 
is  the  synonym  of  craft  and  duplicity,  and  many 
of  those  who  have  been  most  vigorous  in  theii 
denunciation  have  been  good  Catholics. 

THE  BRAIN  AND  MIND. 

East  Wol».  Kan. 
Give  the  philosopny  and  present  theory  as  to  the 
creation  and  separation  of  thought. 

Physiologist.  • 

Answer.— It  has  been  asserted  that  the  brain 
secretes  thought  as  the  liver  secretes  bile.  This 
proposition  is  a  very  crude  and  not  wholly  exact 
expression  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  the  idea 
meant  to  be  conveyed,  that  the  physical  organ  of 
the  liver  is  no  more  essential  to  the  secreted 
product  which  we  call  bile  than  the  physical 
organ  of  the  brain  is  to  the  mental  process  known 
as  thought — is  certainly  borne  out  by  modern 
scientific  research.  Mind,  be  it  remembered,  can 
not  be  dealt  with  as  a  palpable  object,  it  can  only 
be  perceived  in  the  changes  of  matter  wnich  be- 
long to  its  manifestation.  Every  mental  process 
is  the  result  of—that  is.  it  is  attended  with— some 
chanee — molecular,  chemical,  or  vital — in  the 
nervous  elements  of  the  brain.  Of  the  actual 
composition  of  nerve  element  little  i» 
known,  but  the  element  is  known  to  be  of  a 
complex  nature,  to  be  readily  decomposed, 
and  to  contain  a  large  portion  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  These  two  constituents  give  the 
substance  a  high  oxidation  value,  as  chemists 
express  it.  In  other  words,  oxidation  is  as  nec- 
essary to  the  evolution  of  thought  from  brain  as 
it  is  to  the  conversion  of  fuel  into  flame.  Dr. 
Maudsley,  who  is  perhaps  the  highest  authority 
on  the  physiology  of  the  mind,  says  that  "the 
energy  which  is  mind  may  most'properly  be  com- 
pared to  the  energy  which  is  muscular  function." 
He  finds  that  the  consumption  of  matter  during 
brain  exercise  greatly  resembles  the  waste  of 
matter  during  muscular  action.  But  though  it  is 
impossible  to  assert  what  the  true  nature  of  mind 
is,  we  can  not  evade  the  knowledge  that  its  mani- 
festation is  indissolubly  dependent  upon  the 
structure  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  brain  and  a 
due  supply  of  suitable  blood.  When  disease  in- 
terferes with  either  of  these  necessary 
conditions  mental  action  ceases.  To  sum 
up  the  matter,  from  Dr.  Maudsl  ey's 
work,  "The  Physiology  of  the  Mind,"  we  con- 
dense the  following  summary  of  propositions 
which  may  be  said  to  define  the  present  limits  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  physical  constitution  of 
mental  aotion :   1.  Whenever  a  thought  occurs  in 
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the  mind  there  necessarily  occurs  a  correlative 
change  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain ;  without 
it  the  thoughts  could  not  arise,  and  with  it  can 
not  fail  to  arise.  2.  This  change  consists  of 
movement  of  some  kind,  which  as  its  nature  is 
not,  and  can  not  be  known,  each  writer  may  con- 
ceive of  as  he  pleases.  Dr.  Maudsley  conceives 
that  it  most  resembles  the  compound  vibrations 
in  music.  3.  This  movement  requires  time;  it  is 
unquestionably  swift,  but  alwavs  occupies  an  ap- 
preciable period.  4.  It  requires  a  regular  supply 
of  pioperly  constituted  blood.  5.  It  is  arrested 
or  prevented  by  interrupting  the  continuity  of 
nerve-ceJls  by  pressure  upon  them  or  injury  to 
them,  or  by  changes  of  their  structure  caused  by 
disease.  6.  The  movements  are  impeded  and 
finally  prevented  by  exhaustion  produced  by 
their  continuous  exercise  without  due  intervals 
of  rest. 

"WA.R  EECOBD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AEMY. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
Can  vou  give  a  list  of  all  the  wars.Indian  rebellions, 
iaive  and  small,  in  which  the  United  States  has  been 
engaged?  L.  S,  Jones. 

Answer.— To  include  all  the  minor  frontier 
strifes  makes  the  list  a  long  one,  but  it  shows 
that  our  little  army  has  had  considerable  busi- 
ness on  its  hands,  at  one  time  and  another.  We 
exclude  all  the  fighting  of  the  Colonies,  and 
begin  with  the  Revolutionary  war  of  1776-83. 
After  that  came  the  brief  conflict  with  France  in 
1798:  that  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  the 
Mexican  war  of  1846,  and  last  and  greatest,  the 
war  for  the  Union,  1861-65.  Then  we  have 
on  record,  as  lesser  difficulties,  the  Wyom- 
ing "Valley  war,  1782-87;  Shay's  rebellion, 
1786;  the  whisky  insurrection,  Pennsylvania, 
1794;  Northwestern  Indiana  war,  1790-95; 
Tripoli,  African  coast,  1801-5;  Burr's  insurrec- 
tion, 1806;  Chesapeake  war  maval,  British).  1807; 
Northwestern  Indiana  war.  Indiana,  1811;  the 
President  ship  engagement  with  the  British  sloop 
Little  Belt,  1811:  Florida  Seminole  war,  1812: 
Peoria  Indian,  1813;  Creek  Indian,  1813-14: 
Lafitte's  pirates,  1814;  with  Barbary,  north 
coast  of  Africa,  1815;  Seminole  Indian,  1817- 
18,  and  Lafitte's  pirates  again  in  1821. 

Then  came  the  Rickaree,  Indian.  1823;  Fevre 
River,  Indian,  1827;  Wiunebago,  Indian,  1827: 
Sac  and  Fox,  Indian,  1831;  Blaok  Hawk,  Indian. 
1832:  Toledo  war,  boundary  line  between  Ohio 
and  Michigan.  1833;  Texas  wars,  previous  to 
annexation.  1835-6;  Indian  stream  war,  boun- 
dary line  between  New  Hampshire  and  Canada. 
1835-6:  Creek,  Indian.  1836-7:  Florida.  Semi- 
nole. 1835-42;  Sabine,  Indian,  1836-7;  Chero- 
kee, Indian,  1S36-8:  Osave,  Indian,  1837; 
"Patriot  war"  rebellion  in  Canada  against  the 
mother  government,  and  troops  called  out  to 
provent  invasion  of  the  United  States  ter- 
ritory, 1838-9;  the  "Heatherly  disturb- 
ance," Indian.  1H36:  Mormon  war.  Missouri, 
1838:  Aroostook  war,  Malue,  territory  I  mo 
trouble;  United  Slates  and  Canada,  1839;  Dorr's 
rebellion,  Rhode  Island,  1842;  Mormon  war, 
Illinois.  1844;  Cayuse,  Indian,  Oregon,  1847-8; 
Cuban  troubles,  preventing  expedition*,  1849- 
61;  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  Indian,  1849-56; 
California,  Indian,  1851-2;  Utah.  Indian.  1850-1: 


Rogue  River,  Indian,  1851,  1853.  and  1856;  the 
Japan  naval  expedition,  1853-4;  China,  naval 
engagement,  1854:  Oregon,  Indian,  1854;  Nica- 
raugua  troubles,  suppressing  Walker's  and  other 
expeditions.  1854-8;  Kansas  troubles,  1854-9; 
Cuban  troubles,  1849-51,  1854,  1867,  and  1878; 
Yakima,  Indian,  1855;  Klamath  and  Salmon 
River,  Indian,  1855;  Florida.  Indian,  1855-8; 
John  Brown's  Virginia  raid,  October,  1859; 
Sioux,  Indian,  1862-3:  Chejenne,  Indian 
1861-4;  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  California,  Indian, 
1865-8;  Fenian  invasion  of  Canada,  May  and 
June,  1866;  Indian  Territory  and  Kansas,  Indion, 
1867-9;  Medoc,  Indian,  1872-3,  Apache,  Ari- 
zona, Indian,  1873;  Arkansas  rebellion  (State 
government),  1874;  Indian  troubles  to  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  and  New 
Mexico.  1874-5;  Louisiana  rebellion  (State  gov- 
ernment), 1874;  Cheyenne  and  Sioux,  Indian, 
1876-7;  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  railroad 
strike,  1877;  Nez  Perce,  Indian,  1878-9,  and 
White  River  Utes,  1879.  It  may  be  stated  that 
these  were  not  all  wars,  and  properly  they  were 
not,  but  they  were  all  occasions  when  the  troop? 
were  called  ont  ana  somebody  got  hurt. 

THE  SHAKERS  OF  HAMPSHIRE. 

Schuyler,  Neb. 
Give  some  account  of  Mrs.  Girling,  leader  among 
the  Shakers  in  England.  ejUbscribicb. 

Answer.— Ihere  was  a  sort  of  a  revival  of 
Shakerism  in  England  in  1870  and  sev- 
eral following  years,  which  led  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  community  in  Hampshire.  Mrs. 
Girling  was  the  wife  of  a  builder  in  Ipswioh,  and 
belonged  to  the  Methodist  Church.  She  was 
subject  to  inspirational  trances,  during  whioh 
she  would  speak  and  cry  aloud  without  ceasing. 
Her  fellow  Methodists  tried  to  check  these  in 
some  degree,  but  in  vain,  and  at  last  they  ex- 
pelled her  tor  creating  disturbances.  She  then 
set  up  as  a  prophet  in  the  Shaker  sect,  ana  de- 
clared herself  to  be  the  woman  of  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Revelations  who  was  "clothed  with 
the  sun,  and  with  the  moon  under  her  feet." 
After  assuming  this  character  she  always  dressed 
in  a  loner,  white  robe,  which,  as  she  was  tall  and 
gaunt  of  form,  made  her  appearance  very  im- 
pressive. She  began  her  meetings  at  Chelsea,  and 
gathered  about  her  a  number  of  followers.  It 
was  said  that  in  organizing  their  church  they 
actually  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Besolved,  That  the  earth  and  the  fullness 
thereof  belong  to  the  elect. 

Hesolved,  That  we  are  the  elect. 

As  ;i  consequence  of  the  exclusive  belief  thus 
enanoiated  the  members  of  tho  sect  determined  to 
pay  no  rent  for  houses  or  lands.  A  Miss 
Wood,  a  lady  of  some  wealth,  became 
one  of  their  convert*,  and  was  for  some 
time  instrumental  in  aiding  them.  She  obtained 
for  them  some  land  with  a  number  of  oottages  in 
the  New  Forest,  near  Ijyinington.  Hampshire, 
and  here  eighty- throe  of  the  Girllngites— Bible 
Christians  they  oalled  thomsolves,  professing  in 
all  things  to  take  the  Mtornl  Scriptures  for  their 
jiuble— nettled  thomsolves.  None  of  them  being 
Inclined  to  work,  they  noon  got  into  debt,  and 
were   much  persecuted.    They  had  mortgaged 
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their  cottages  for  funds  needed  to  carry  on  their 
community,  and  refusing  to  pay  the  interest  on 
this  mortgage  when  due,  they  were  ejected  from 
their  homes  in  December,  1874,  and  suffered 
much  through  the  severe  weather.  Miss  Wood 
asain  came  to  their  assistance,  paid  the  mort- 
gage, and  reinstated  the  community.  During 
the  following  year  Miss  Wood  was  put  in  con- 
finement as  a  lunatic.  The  Girlingites  got  into 
money  troubles  again,  and  lost  their  property  in 
1878.  Soon  after  this  the  community  gradually 
melted  away.  Mrs,  Girling  is  described  as 
a  woman  calculated  to  win  and  hold  the 
power  which  for  some  years  she  wielded  over  her 
followers  with  almost  absolute  sway.  Besides 
always  dressing  in  white  she  wore  hei  hair  in 
long  curls,  and  had  tamed  a  number  of  pigeons, 
which  she  taught  to  perch  on  her  shoulders, 
head,  and  her  hands  at  call.  She  had  remarkable 
power  of  gesture  and  used  it  freely,  waving  her 
long  arms  about  in  a  manner  that  gave  her  to 
outsiders  a  most  uncanny  appearance,  but  to  her 
devoted  followers  seemed  added  indication  of  her 
superiority.  Her  eye  was  dark  and  piercing,  and 
she  could  make  her  followers  actually  tremble 
under  its  glance.  She  had  the  power  of  mesmer- 
izing, too,  which  aided  largely  her  supernatural 
claims. 

the  corinthian  canal. 

Chicago. 

Tell  us  something  about  the  canal  that  has  been 
made  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  When  Was  it 
begun?  Has  it  yet  been  completed?  Was  there  not 
an  ancient  canal  dug  on  the  same  line? 

Pepagogus. 

Answer.— On  the  6th  day  of  May.  1882,  the 
ground  was  formally  broken  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  de* 
signed  to  shorten  materially  the  voyage  of  vessels 
trading  between  the  West  and  the  JEgean  and 
Black  Beas.  The  concession  for  the  work  was 
signed  in  1869,  but  nothing  came  of  the  project, 
and  on  the  31st  of  May,  1881.  a  new  concession 
was  made  to  General  Turr  and  M.  de  Lesseps. 
Of  the  19,145.106  tons  annually  passing  that 
way,  it  is  estimated  that  5,897,706  will  follow 
the  canals,  and  the  tolls  are  placed  at  one  franc 
each  "Adriatic"  ton  or  passenger,  and  half  that 
rate  for  "Mediterranean"  traffic.  A  contract  has 
been  passed  for  the  whole  of  the  work  for  a  sum 
or  nearly  $5,000,000.  The  length  of  the 
canal  is  almost  four  miles.  By  the 
report  of  the  canal  company  made  In 
1885,  it  was  shown  that  up  to  the  close  of  1884, 
1,300.000  cubic  meters  of  earth  had  been  re- 
moved, leaving  about  8,000,000  cubic  meters  to 
be  dealt  with.  There  has  been  much  delay  in 
securing  suitable  appliances  for  the  work,  but  it 
Is  thonght  that  the  work  will  proceed  more 
rapidly  in  future,  and  will  be  completed  about 
the  close  of  1887.  The  ancients  did  not  build 
though  they  projected  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  it 
is  curious  that  the  engineers  of  this  canal  have 
been  following  without  the  variation  of  a  foot  the 
route  laid  out  by  the  Roman  eneineers  for  Nero 
1,800  years  ago.  Nero  was  not  the  earliest 
worker,  however.  Periander  is  said  to  have  pro- 
jected such  a  canal  2,500  years  ago,  and  three 
centuries  afterward  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  re- 
vived the  scheme,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the 


representations  of  his  engineers  that,  as  the  sea 
in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  was  higher  than 
in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  the  water  would  run 
through  the  canal  and  drown  out  iEgina  and 
the  other  islands  of  the  east.  Caesar  had  a  plan 
for  canalizing  the  isthmus,  and  Caligula  sent  an 
officer  to  explore  the  route,  but  went  no  further. 
Nero  made  a  serious  endeavor  to  perform  the 
work,  which  endeavor  is  thus  described: 
Having  raised  a  hymn,  Lucian  tells  us,  to  Amph- 
itrite  and  Poseidon,  and  sung  a  brief  song  to 
Melicerte  and  Leucothea,  he  thrice  struck  the 
ground  with  a  golden  spade,  and  set  his  army  to 
work  at  the  trench,  while  a  corps  of  convicts 
tackled  the  rocky  ridge.  After  twelve  days'  work, 
however,  Nero  left  Greece  to  quell  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  cutting  was  abandoned.  The  lines 
of  the  trench  in  the  lowland  still  remain,  the 
ditch  being  about  130  feet  wide,  and  there  are 
cuttings  in  the  limestone  at  different  levels, 
all  of  which,  with  the  twenty-six  wells  sunk  to 
try  the  rock  and  the  large  cistern  to  furnish 
water  for  the  workmen,  have  been^jitilized  by 
the  French  engineers.  According  to  Dio  Cassius, 
when  Nero  turned  the  first  sod  blood  gushed 
from  the  earth  and  dismal  groanings  were  heard: 
and  Pausanias  records  that  all  the  presumptuous 
engineers  and  contractors  had  been  slain  by  the 
gods.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  Corinthian 
priests  worked  on  the  fears  of  the  superstitious 
to  prevent  the  construction  of  a  canal  which 
would  make  the  stay  of  visitors  briefer  and  their 
offerings  smaller  in  amount;  but  the  people  were 
always  convinced  of  the  importance  of  such  a 
work,  and  indeed  built  a  diolcos,  or  a  polished 
way  across  the  isthmus,  on  which  ships  were 
drawn  from  one  harbor  to  the  other. 

GENERAL.  PHIL.  KEARNEY. 

Manitowoc.  Wis. 
Give  as  complete  a  sketch  as  you  can  of  General 
Phil  Kearney.  Subscriber. 

Answer.— Philip  Kearney  was  born  in  New 
York  City  in  June.  1815.  Was  educated  for  a 
lawyer,  but  in  his  22d  year  entered  the  army. 
He  accepted  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  of 
dragoons  March  8,  1837.  In  1838  he  was  sent  to 
Europe  by  the  government  to  study  and  report 
upon  French  cavalry  tactics.  He  entered  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Saumur;  fought  in  the 
ranks  of  the  chasseurs  in  Algeria,  and  returned 
home  in  1840  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  He  became  a  captain  in  1846,  served 
with  distinction  under  General  Scott  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  and  was  breveted  major  for  his  gal- 
lantry at  Contreras  and  Churubusco  in  1847. 
In  the  attack  on  the  San  Antonio  gate  or 
the  City  of  Mexico  he  lost  his  left  arm. 
Ho  subsequently  commanded  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians  on  the  Columbia  River,  re- 
signed in  1851,  and  again  went  to  Europe  to 
pursue  military  studies.  During  the  Franco- 
Italian  war  of  1859  he  served  as  volunteer  aide 
on  the  staff  of  the  French  general,  Maurice,  was 
present  at  Magenta  and  Solferino,  and  received 
from  Napoleon  III.  a  second  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  When  the  war  for  the  Union 
broke  out  he  left  Paris  and  hastened  home,  and 
was  made  brigadier  general  of  the  volunteer 
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army,  commanding  a  brigade  of  New  Jersey 
troops  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was 
soon  after  made  a  d  iris  ion  commander,  and  as 
snob  serred  through  the  peninsular  campaign 
with  distinguished  valor.  He  was  made  major 
general  of  volunteers  July  4, 1862.  His  division 
was  assigned  to  Pope's  army  immediately  after 
the  retreat  from  Harrison's  Landing,  and  was 
engaged  in  all  the  unfortunate  battles  of  that 
army  from  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  1.  He  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Ohantilly  Sept.  1. 1862. 

THE  BAPTISTS.  _ 

Burton,  Kan. 

Give  a  history  of  the  Baptists.  Where  and  by  whom 
was  the  church  founded?  What  are  tne  different  sects 
of  the  Baptists?  Has  the  entire  sect  always  held  the 
doctrine  of  close  communion?  Subsobibeb. 

Answer.— It  is  generally  believed  by  the 
Baptists  that  they  can  trace  their  history  in  a 
succession  of  pure  churches  upholding  their 
distinctive  opinions,  though  under  various  names, 
from  the  third  century  down  to  the  reforma- 
tion. These  churohes,  from  the  fifth  century 
onward,  were  the  subjects  of  systematic  persecu- 
tion from  the  state  churches,  both  of  Byzantium 
and  Rome.  Yet  their  principles  reappear  among 
the  Culdees  of  the  West  and  the  Paulians 
of  the  East,  the  Vallesii  and  the  Paterines,  the 
Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  and  emerge  on  all 
sides  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  reformation.  They 
were  known  at  that  period  as  Anabaptists,  be- 
cause though  they  were  of  different  sects  or 
names  in  the  states  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
they  were  distinguished  by  the  common  principle 
of  rebaptizing  their  converts.  Modern  Baptists, 
however,  originated  in  England.  They  founded 
their  principle  of  second  baptism  on  the  doctrine 
that  true  and  valid  baptism  implies  immersion— 
which  they  do  not  repeat— and  thus  they  regard 
their  church  as  widely  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  Anabaptist  sects.  Those  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians agreed  with  modern  Baptists,  however,  in 
two  important  tenets,  viz:  Admitting  only  pro- 
fessed believers  to  baptism  and  in  maintaining  a 
gospel  church  independent  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol, In  upholding  these  ideas  the  Anabaptist 
sects  come  so  clearly  in  advance  of  other  religious 
bodies  of  their  time  that  later  Baptists  might 
well  admit  their  legitimate  descent  from  them. 
It  is  quite  difficult  to  decide  when  the  first  Bap- 
tist church  appeared  in  England,  but  unques- 
tionably companies  of  this  faith  existed  there 
at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  1611  theso  addressed  their 
first  appeal  "to  the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the 
people."  in  behalf  of  "soul  liberty,"  demanding 
freedom  of  consolcnoe  for  all.  The  first  Baptist 
church  in  London  was  established  in  1608.  They 
published  their  first  confession  of  faith  in  1643. 
In  the  time  of  Cromwell  this  ohuroh  first  gained 
a  fair  hearing.  At  this  time  many  mon  of  note, 
Milton,  Sir  Henry  Yane,  and  others,  adopted 
their  views,  and  the  words  and  teachings  of 
these  leaders  had  a  great  lnfluonce  in  securing 
religious  liberty  In  England.  The  Baptist  Churcb 
in  Amerloa  was  founded  by  Roger  Williams  in 
Rhode  Island.  Besides  the  general  body  of  Bap- 
tists there  are  In  the  United  States  nine  smaller 
bodiCM,  distinguished  by  peculiarities  indicated 


by  their  respective  names  and  differences,  thus 
summed  up:  The  Seventh-day  Baptists  differ 
only  in  preferring  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian 
Sabbath:  the  Free-will  and  Anti-mission  Bap- 
tists are  seceders  from  the  general  fellowship  on 
account  of  Arminian  and  Antinomian  tenden- 
cies, though  the  latter  are  thought  to  be  gradu- 
ally adopting  different  views  and  returning  to 
the  general  body.  The  Six-principle  (or  general) 
Baptists,  the  Tankers,  and  the  Mennonites. 
are  of  foreign  origin,  and  cling  to  their 
ancient  usages.  The  Christian  Connec- 
tion, the  Campbellites  (or  Disciples), 
and  the  Winebrennarians  (or  Church  of 
God)  are  new  organizations,  drawn  from  various 
sources,  though  agreeing  with  the  Baptists  gen- 
erally as  to  the  subjects  and  mode  of  baptism. 
On  the  subject  of  church  communion  strict  Bap- 
tists generally  agree  that  it  is  not  proper  for  any 
save  immersed  persons.  Open  communion,  so 
eloquently  advocated  by  Robert  Hall  in  England, 
the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  generally  regard 
as  an  anomaly  not  consistent  with  strict  views  of 
doctrine. 

THE  FRENCH  CONCORDAT. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  plain  statement  showing  what  the  French 
concordat  is,  or  was.  Have  other  countries  similar 
arrangements  with  the  church?         R.  K.  Mbntow. 

Answer.—  The  word  concordat  originally 
meant  simply  an  agreement,  but  has  come  in 
European  politics  to  signify  a  compact  between 
the  Pope  and  some  government  or  sovereign  for 
the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  matters  with 
which  both  are  concerned.  The  first  Prench 
concordat  was  concluded  in  1516  between  Francis 
L  and  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  this  continued  in  force 
until  the  French  revolution.  With  the  successful 
inauguration  of  the  revolution  began  a 
fierce  struggle  between  the  ohurch  and 
state  in  France.  First,  all  titles  were  abolished, 
then  all  ohurch  property  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  state,  and  the  olergy  were  no 
longer  recognized  as  a  social  order.  Finally,  in 
1795,  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  State  would  no 
longer  recognize  any  form  of  religion,  and  would 
pay  nothing  more  toward  its  support.  The  Na- 
tional Church  was  formally  abolished,  and  reli- 
gious and  civil  interests  were  wholly  separated. 
The  connection  was  renewed,  however,  in  1801, 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  new  concordat,  between 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  First  Consul,  and  Plus 
VII.  This  gave  much  more  authority  to  the 
state  than  the  one  previously  overthrown,  and  in 
1813,  by  i  in  prisoning  the  Pone  at  Fontainebleau, 
an  oven  moro  liberal  oouoordat  was  signed. 
When  the  empire  was  rostored  this  document 
was  at  first  ignored,  but  It  still  continued  in 
force  In  1817  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  an 
amended  conoordat,  but  no  material  change  was 
affected  in  it.  Under  the  oonoordat,  the  state 
holds  a  very  important  degree  of  con- 
trol over  ohuroh  affairs.  No  edlot  of 
the  pontiff  oan  be  received  by  the 
French  Ohuroh.  or  published,  printed,  or 
otherwise  cxeouted,  without  tho  authorisation  of 
the  government:  nor,  without  such  authorisation, 
oan  any  papal  messenger  •xorolse  on  Fronoh  soil 
or  elsowhere,  any  function  relative  to  the  affairs 
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of  the  Gallican  Church.  No  councils,  synods,  or 
other  ecclesiastical  assemblies  can  be  held  with- 
out the  express  permission  of  the  government; 
no  bishops  are  allowed  to  absent  themselves 
from  their  dioceses  without  such  permission,  and 
all  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  must  pledge  pri- 
mary allegiance  to  the  state.  The  state  holds 
control  of  all  property,  and  a  specified  part  of 
the  income  from  the'  same  is  used  to  pay  the  sal- 
aries of  all  church  officials.  Germany  has  long 
had  a  similar  compact  with  the  Pooe,  also  many 
of  the  German  States  individually,  several  of  the 
ItaUan  States,  and  Spain  and  Portugal.  Aus- 
tria made  one  in  1855,  but  abrogated  it  in  1868. 

BALZAC. 

SCHELL  City,  Mo. 
Who  was  Balzac,  and  an  account  of  his  life? 

LON  COBKINS. 

Answer.—  Honore  de  Balzac  was  one  of  the 
great  modern  French  novelists.  His  native  place 
was  Tours,  where  he  was  born  May  20,  1799.  His 
father  held  a  civil  office  there.  Like  many  other 
great  writers,  he  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  the 
office  of  a  notary,  and,  like  his  great  brethren 
similarly  placed,  he  found  the  occupation  irk- 
some beyond  description.  He  entered  on  his  lit- 
erary career,  and  such  was  his  copiousness  that 
he  wrote  about  thirty  volumes  under  various 
names.  These  ventures  were  very  unsuccessful, 
and  Balzao  struggled  on  throueh  extreme  pov- 
erty. In  the  year  1826  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  the  printer,  Bar  bier,  and  published  va- 
rious works,  but  he  was  unfortunate  and  he  fell 
into  debt.  He  was  not  to  be  daunted,  however, 
and  labored  on  when  most  men  would  have  given 
up  in  despair.  In  3  829  he  wrote  his  novel  "Les 
Deruiers  Chouans,"  and  then  his  success  was 
assured.  His  works  were  read  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  and  made  him  famous.  They  suffer 
from  unnaturalness,  diffusiveness,  and  the  want 
of  a  healthy,  substantial  knowledge  of  the  world. 
His  works  have  been  collected  and  published  in 
forty-five  volumes.   He  died  in  the  year  1850. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  IN  AMERICA. 

HlGHMORE,  D.  T. 

When  were  the  original  importations  of  Holatein 
cattle?  Retsbew. 

Answer.—  The  Holstein  cattle,  otherwise  called 
Dutch  cattle,  were,  according  to  so  good  authority 
as  Jonatnan  Periam,  undoubtedly  brought  to  this 
country  among  the  first  cattle  that  came  here. 
The  French  brought  their  breeds  with  them  to 
Canada,  the  British  to  New  England  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Colonies,  and  no  doubt  the  Dutch  brought 
theirs  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  There  is  a 
record  that  the  Dutch  brought  cattle  over  in 
1625.  and  that  they  were  of  the  Dutch  strain  is 
quite  possible,  as  they  were  cattle  noted  for  their 
milk  and  their  labor.  Holsteins,  or  Dutch  cat- 
tle, as  a  distinctive  breed  of  milking  cows,  were 
brought  into  the  United  States  early  in  the  pres- 
ent century,  dug  the  pure  breed  was  soon  lost. 
Sometime  between  1820  ana  1825  Mr.  Herman 
Le  Roy,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  imported  some 
Improved  Dutch  cattle  and  kept  them  on  his 
farm  near  the  city.  In  1833  Mr.  L.  F.  Allen  de- 
scribes the  descendants  of  these  cattle.  The 
herd  became  scattered  and  finally  mixed  with 
the  ordinary  stock  of  the  country.    The  first 


record  of  pure-bred  animals,  the  descendants  of 
which  (iave  been  kept  so,  seems  to  have  been  the 
importation  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Cheney,  of  Boston, 
the  first  In  1852,  a  single  cow:  in  1857  the  same 
gentleman  made  a  further  importation  of  a  bull 
and  two  cows,  followed  in  1859  by  four  other 
cows.  In  1861  he  made  other  importations,  and 
the  importations  were  publicly  recognized. 


THE  PISK  AND  STOKES  TBAGEDY. 

OOELL,  HI 

Give  circumstances  of  the  Fisk  tragedy  and  sen- 
tence of  Stokes.  A.  N.  Barnes. 

Answer— The  Fisk  tragedy  occurred  Jan.  7, 
1872.  It  took  place  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel, 
New  York.  James  Fisk,  a  great  speculator, 
quarreled  with  Edward  S.  Stokes  over  their  ad- 
miration for  an  actress  named  Josephine  Mans- 
field. For  some  time  she  had  been  supported  by 
Fisk,  but  finally  an  intimate  acquaintance  grew 
up  between  her  an  Stokes  which  made  Fisk  very 
angry.  This  led  to  a  law  suit  between  the  two 
men  and  it  was  this  that  caused  Stokes,  when  he 
found  that  his  rival  had  a  legal  advantage  over 
him,  to  shoot  Fisk  on  the  stairway  of  the  hotel. 
He  was  tried  for  this  crime  and  sentenced  to  be 
hung,  but  he  was  afterwards  allowed  another  trial 
and  sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  a  term  of  years.  This 
term  he  shortened  by  i  good  behavior  and  was 
pardoned  out  in  1876. 

BARON  DE  ROTHSCHILD. 

NOXOMIS.  HI. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  famous  Baron  Roths* 
child,  of  England.  O.  H.  N. 

Answer.— Baron  Lionel  De  Rothschild,  the  fa- 
mous financier,  was  the  first  representative  of 
the  Jewish  faith  who  had  a  seat  in  the  British 
Parliament.  He  was  born  Nov.  27,  1808,  and 
died  June  3,  1879.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
famous  Nathan  Meyer  De  Rothschild,  who  in 
1822  had  been  created  a  baron  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Baron  Lionel  De  Rothschild  was  in 
political  life  chiefly  known  for  the  part  which  he 
took  in  the  emancipation  of  Jews  and  for  his 
warm  championship  of  liberal  principles.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament 
by  the  Liberal  party  in  1847.  1849,  1852,  and 
1857,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat 
until  1858,  when  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews 
were  removed  by  Parliament.  He  kept  his  seat 
until  1874.  He  was  most  munificent  in  his  char- 
ities, benefiting  not  only  people  of  his  own  faith 
but  those  of  all  classes.  His  eldest  son,  Nathan 
Meyer  De  Rothschild,  succeeded  him  in  his  busi- 
ness. 

PBOCESS  OP  CANNING  MEATS. 

Carthage.  D.  T. 

Give  description  of  the  process  of  canninor  meats. 

G.  Babkows. 

Answer.— The  first  patent  for  canning  meats 
was  given  in  1808  to  M.  Epert,  a  Frenchman. 
This  covered  the  process  for  preserving  provisions 
by  boiling  and  inclosing  them  in  a  vessel  from 
which  the  air  was  excluded.  The  same  process 
as  improved  is  still  used  in  the  business.  The 
reoeipt  for  the  canning  of  meats  is  as  follows: 
Take  good  fresh  meat— for  all  meat  for  canning 
should  be  perfectly  fresh— and  boil  it  in  a  tightly 
covered  kettle  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  aroma 
of  the  meat.    Boil  it  until  it  is  tender  and  the 
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bones  will  easily  slip  out.  Add  water  from  time 
to  time  during  the  boiling  to  supply  loss  by 
evaporation,  then  remove  the  meat  and  boil  the 
liquor  to  a  rich  gravy.  Isinglass  or  some  other 
glutinous  substances  are  sometimes  added  to 
the  liquor  to  give  it  greater  consistence.  All  the 
bones  can  then  be  taken  out  and  the  meat  be  cut 
sufficiently  fine.  Pack  it  in  cans  tightly  and  pour 
over  it  evenly  all  the  gravy  the  meat  will  absorb. 
In  this  way  the  space  between  the  pieces  of  meat 
are  filled  up  and  the  air  is  entirely  excluded. 
Now  weigh  the  can  and  cap  it.  The  cap  should 
be  perfectly  clean  and  bright  and  laid  over  a  vent- 
hole  previously  made,  and  soldered  down,  with- 
out using  too  much  solder  or  resin.  The  quicker 
the  cans  can  be  capped  the  better.  Leave  a  small 
vent-hole  in  the  cap,  then  boil  the  meat  in  open 
water  bath  for  half  an  hour;  remove  from  the 
fire,  wine  the  too  of  the  can  with  a  cold,  wet  cloth 
to  oheck  the  steam,  and  then  solder  up  the  small 
vent  quickly.  Meat  is  sometimes  canned  without 
cooking,  but  not  often,  as  it  will  not  keep  well. 

THE  SAFETY  BALANCE  IN  MINES. 

Chicago. 

Please  give  an  account  ot  the  recent  invention  by 
which  the  presence  of  fire-damp  in  mines  can  be  in- 
dicated. Who  was  its  inventor?  P.  Redux. 

Answer.— The  use  of  a  safety  balance  in  mines 
is  referred  to.  It  was  invented  by  the  well-known 
autnor,  Henry  Guy  Carleton,  who  has  refused  to 
take  out  patents  for  his  invention,  but  presents 
it  to  all  mining  companies  who  will  put  it  to  use. 
The  invention  "consists  of  a  pair  of  balances, 
each  having  at  the  beam  a  reeeptacle  containing 
a  given  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas ;  the  receptacles 
are  duly  counter-balanced.  The  moving  parts  of 
the  two  instruments  are  electrically  connected; 
and,  when  proDerly  adjusted,  any  motion  of  one 
balance  will  instantly  affect  the  balance  of  the 
other  instrument,  no  matter  how  far  apart 
the  instruments  may  be  located.  Thus  one 
instrument  may  be  placed  within  a  coal 
mine  and  the  other  in  the  superintendent's 
office.  Should  an  inflow  of  fire-damp  ocsur  in 
the  mine  the  beam  of  the  balance  will  instantly 
turn,  carrying  warning  signals  and  alarms 
wherever  wanted,  together  with  information  to 
the  office  showing  the  degree  of  change  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  mine.  Ample  time  thus  will 
be  afforded,  whether  in  night  or  day,  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  miners,  and  the  condition  of  the 
mine,  whether  safe  or  aangerous.  will  at  all 
times  be  indicated  by  the  instrument."  Hith- 
erto the  most  praotloal  test  was  experienced  ob- 
servation of  the  flame  of  the  safety  lamp,  but  the 
frequency  of  explosions  shows  that  this  test  oan 
not  bo  relied  noon.  Mechanical  tests  have  been 
Invented,  but  it  was  neoessary  to  carry  them 
about  the  mines  and  make  the  observations  on 
the  spot.  Mr.  Carloton's  Invention  is  intended 
to  bo  stationed  In  the  galleries  of  the  mine  as  a 
fire  or  burglar  alarm  is  In  a  houae.and  to  Indloate 
tho  presence  of  lire- damp  any  whore  to  an  observes 
In  the  superintendent^  office  outsldo  tho  mines. 

Tin:  hi  vi  i. n  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Hatrs,  Nod. 

Oan  you  tell  nie  KometMng  about  Promient  Wash- 
ington's sister  lilMMtnf  W.  J.  Dsn. 

A  nnwer.— Georgo  Washington'^  sister— whom 

he  records  in  tils  fuinllv  rocord  us   named  Dotty, 


not  Elizabeth— was  about  a  year  and  a  half  his 
junior.  She  was  born  June  20,  1733.  Little  has 
been  recorded  concerning  her,  except  the  fact 
that  she  greatly  resembled  her  brother  George  in 
face  and  figure.  She  became  the  second  wife  of 
Fielding  Lewis,  by  whom  she  had  a  number  of 
children,  many  of  whom  died  young,  but  a  son 
and  a  daughter  lived  to  grow  up. 

FIFTY- SECOND  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Please  ei  ve  a  brief  history  of  the  Ktty-gSona%i- 
nois  Infantry.  c.  D.  Tewksbubt. 

Answer.— The  Fifty-second  Illinois  Infantry 
was  organized  at  Geneva,  111.,  in  November, 
1861,  being  mustered  in  Nov,  19.  Dec.  8,  the 
regiment  went  to  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  in  January 
was  sent  to  Cairo,  and  Feb.  10,  1862.  embarked 
for  Fort  Donelson.  It  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  battle  of  Shiloh— losing  170  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  It  was  at  the  siege  and 
battle  of  Corinth  and  took  part  in  the  various  ex- 
peditions sent  in  pursuit  of  Forrest  during  the 
following  fall  and  winter.  In  April,  1863,  the 
regimert  went  forward  with  an  expedition  into 
Northern  Alabama,  and  took  part  in  various 
sfeirmishes:  was  employed  in  guarding  rail- 
roads during  the  summer,  and  in  the  fall  was 
stationed  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  doing  provost  duty. 
Jan.  9,  1864,  three-fourths  of  the  regiment  re- 
enlisted,  and  soon  after  took  its  veteran  fur- 
lough. In  May  it  moved  southward  with  the 
army.  It  was  in  the  battles  of  Snake  Creek  Gap, 
Besaca,  Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  others  of 
the  Atlanta  campaign.  Went  through  to  the  sea 
with  Sherman,  to  Washington  to  take  part  in  re- 
view, and,  July  5,  was  mustered  out  of  service  at 
Louisville,  Ey. 

THE  JORDAN  VALLEY, 

_  Leopold,  Mich. 

Give  a  description  of  the  River  Jordan,  its  fall,  and 
length.  r.  n.  Jones. 

Answer.— The  name  of  the  River  Jordan  is 
from  Hebrew  Jarden,  meaning  the  descender, 
and  that  it  is  well  named  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  figures  concerning  its  fall.  At  its 
source  near  Hasbeya,  the  Jordan  is  1,700  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean:  at  its  mouth  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  it  is  at  least  1,300  feet  below  the  Med-  ' 
iterranean,  making  a  total  fall  of  about  3,000 
feet.  The  distance  from  the  Hasbeya  Spring  to 
the  Dead  Sea  is  120  miles,  and  tho  length  of  the 
winding  ohannel  is  about  200  miles.  From  this 
we  must  subtract  the  loss  of  20  miles  for  lake 
and  morass  of  llooleh,  and  the  Lake  of  Genes- 
areth,  leaving  180  miles  of  tho  river  proper,  and 
making  a  fall  of  a  littlo  less  than  17  feet  to  the 
mile.  Few  rivers  have  such  a  fall,  and  fewer  still 
descend  as  tho  Jordan  does,  without  oasoades  or 
waterfalls.  Over  two- thirds,  and  acoording  to 
some  authorities  over  four-fifths  of  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  is  below  sea  level.  Hence,  if  a  ohan- 
nel were  out  from  tho  valley  to  the  sea,  the 
greater  part  of  the  river  would  bo  submerged. 
Many  travelers  have  called  attention  to  this,  and 
speculated  as  to  tho  effeot  of  turning  the  valley 
into  an  inland  sea  without  much  exoeotation  that 
It  would  evor  be  seriously  projeoted.  Y.  about 
threo  years  ago  tho  plan  of  using  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley for  a  canal  was  discussed  as  a  feasible  protect. 
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It  was  give,n  up.  however,  largely  from  concession 
to  the  feelings  of  religious  people,  who  much 
objected  to  the  secularization  of  this  valley  of 
sacred  associations. 

THE  JEWS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Ntw  Orleans,  La. 
Can  yon  not  give  figures  of  the  Jewish  population 
of  all  large  countries  and  of  the  world? 

R.SCHOENINGEB. 

Answer.— Concerning  the  figures  of  the  entire 
Jewish  population  on  the  globe  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  statisticians,  but  the 
"Hebrew  Annual"  declares  that  France  contains 
63,000;  Germany,  562.000,  of  whom  39.000  in- 
habit Alsace  and  Lorraine;  Austria-Hungary,  1,- 
644.000,  of  whom  688,000  are  in  Gallcia  and 
638.000  in  Huneary  proper;  Italy.  40,000: 
Netherlands,  82.000;  Roumania,  265,000:  Rus- 
sia, 2,552,000  (Russian  Poland,  768,000): 
Turkey,  105,000:  Belgium,  3,000;  Bulgaria,  10,- 
000;  Switzerland,  7,000;  Denmark,  4,000;  Spain. 
1,900;  Gibraltar.  1.500;  Greece,  3,000;  Servia, 
3.500 ;  Sweden,  3.000.  In  Asia  there  are  300.000 
of  the  race;  Turkey  in  Asia  has  195,000,  of  whom 
25,000  are  in  Palestine,  47,000  are  in  Russian 
Asia,  18.000  in  Persia,  14,000  in  Central  Asia, 
1,900  in  India,  and  1,000  in  China.  In  Africa, 
8,000  Jews  live  in  Egypt,  55.000  in  Tunisia,  35,- 
000  in  Algeria,  60.000  in  Morocco,  6,000  in  the 
Trloolitan.  and  200.000  in  Abyssinia.  America 
counts  230.000  among  her  citizens,  and  20  000 
more  are  distributed  in  other  sections  of  the 
transatlantic  continents,  while  only  12,000  are 
scattered  through  Oceanica.  In  short,  the  entire 
total  of  the  Hebrew  race  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  is  estimated  at  6,300,000. 

CASTLES  IN  SPAIN. 

BUDA.  111. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  expression  "castles  in 
Spain?"  A.  Boletn. 

Answer.— In  France  there  have  always  been 
numbers  of  chateaux  or  fine  country  residences 
of  wealthy  gentlemen,  This  style  of  building  is 
not  found  in  Spain  at  all,  so  the  French 
adopted  the  expression  in  speaking  of  the  merely 
visionary  possessions  of  those  who  would  be 
thought  rich,  that  they  had  chateaux  in  Spain. 
The  chateau  d'Espagne  is  simply  a  castle  in  the 
air,  a  splendid  edifice,  but  one  having  no  real  ex- 
istence. These  constructions  are  like  the  castles 
in  fairy  tales,  which  are  built  at  a  word  by  the 
power  of  genii  or  spirit,  and  at  a  word  may  be 
dissipated  into  thin  air  again. 

DAVY  JONES'  LOCKER. 

EoscoE,  Iowa. 

Please  explain  and  give  the  origin  of  the  sailors'  ex- 
pressio  n,  "Gone  to  Davy  Jones'  Locker."  Reader. 

Answer—  The  expression, "He  has  gone  to  Davy 
Jones'  locker,"  simply  means  he  has  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  or  he  is  dead.  It  means,  freely 
translated,  the  receptacle  or  chest  of  the  spirit 
of  the  prophet.  Jonah.  Jones  is  the  sailor's  cor- 
ruption of  Jonah.  He  thinks  the  dominie  who 
preaches  about  Jonah  is  simply  afflicted  with  an 
ambition  to  talk  like  a  cockney  when  saying 
Jonah,  and  that  Jones  is  the  name  meant.  Davy 
is  said  to  come  from  the  West  India  negro's  word 
duffy,  meaning  devil  or  evil  spirit.  Davy  Jones 
is  simply  Duffy  or  Devil  Jonah— that  is,  he  is  the 
evil  SDlrit  of  the  sea,  just  as  Neptune  is  the  god 


of  the  sea  Whatever  of  evil  happens  to  the  ship 
or  crew  is  the  work  of  the  evil  spirit  of  the  sea, 
and  so  when  a  sailor  man  dies  Davy  Jones  has 
claimed  his  own,  and  the  body  must  be  consigned 
to  his  home.  Some  authorities  think  that  Davy 
ie  a  corruption  of  teufel.  the  German  for  deviL  A 
locker  in  sailor's  parlance  means  any  receptacle, 
large  or  small,  in  which  private  stores  are  kept. 
The  phrase  therefore  may  be  said  to  mean,  "He 
has  gone  to  the  olaceof  safe  keeping,  where  Duffy 
Jonah  was  sent." 

THE  DELLA  CEUSCAN  SCHOOL. 

Chicago. 

What  is  or  was  the  Delia  Cruscan  school? 

Tl-iKILWA. 

Answer.— The  Academia  della  Crusca  or  Acad- 
emia  Furfuratorum  was  founded  in  the  city  of 
Florence  in  the  year  1582,  its  chief  object  being 
the  promotion  of  the  purity  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, whence  its  somewhat  fantastic  designa- 
tion—crusca  signifying  chaff  or  bran.  It  first 
came  into  general  notice  by  its  attacks  upon 
Tasso.  About  the  year  1785  there  was  a  large 
colony  at  Florence  composed  of  English  people. 
The  city  was  then,  as  before  and  since,  a  famous 
resort  of  those  of  ample  means  and  nothing  par- 
ticular to  engage  their  time  and  attention,  be- 
yond pleasure  seeking.  The  hours  hung  heavily 
upon  them,  and  those  who  believed  they  had  the 
art  of  writing  verses  indulged  in  that  to  their 
hearts'  content.  These  jingles  they  published 
under  the  title  of  "The  Florence  Miscellany.' 
The  characteristics  of  these  productions  were  in- 
sipidity, affectation,  and  silliness,  and  yet  this 
twaddle  became  immediately  famous,  just  as 
the  Oscar  Wilde  aberration  swept  over  this 
country  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  admirers 
and  imitators  of  this  Florentine  colony  of 
mentally  decayed  writers  were  legion.  They 
took  the  name  of  the  celebrated  old  academy  and 
the  Della  Cruscans  began  to  publish  their  verses 
in  England.  The.  spread  of  this  disease  was  at 
once  rapid  and  virulent.  Prominent  among  the 
devotees  of  this  school  was  one  Robert  Merry, 
who  returned  to  Britain  from  Florence,  and  at 
once  announced  himself  by  a  sonnet  to  Love. 
This  precious  lucubration  was  answered  by  a 
certain  Anna  Matilda,  who,  according  to  custom, 
praised  it  immoderately  in  language  even  more 
absurd  than  that  of  Merry  himself.  Then,  the 
chroniclers  of  the  day  state,  the  fever  became  a 
frenzy;  Laura,  Maria,  Carlos,  Orlando,  Adelaide, 
and  a  thousand  other  nameless  names,  caught 
the  infection;  and  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other  all  was  nonsense  and  Della  Crusca. 
The  good  sense  of  the  literary  world  soon  reas- 
serted itself,  the  senseless  rhymsters  and  their 
admirers  retired,  their  silly  productions  were 
gradually  relegated  to  a  well-earned  obscurity, 
and  the  Della  Cruscan  school  is  remembered 
chiefly  beceuse  of  what  its  opponents  wrote  of  it. 


the  tunnels  of  the  alps. 

Newton,  111. 

Tell  us  something  about  the  tunnels  through  the 
Alps.  How  many  and  how  long  are  they? 

K.  Wood. 

Answer.— kt  the  present  time  the  Alps  are 
pierced  by  three  remarkably  long  tunnels,  enter- 
ing Italy  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Ans- 
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trian  Tyrol  respectively,  and  called,  according  to 
the  mountain  chains  that  are  traversed,  the 
Mount  Cenis,  St  Gothard,  and  Arlberg  tunnels. 
Of  these,  the  Mount  Cenis  is  seven  miles  and 
three-quarters  in  length.  Its  cost  was  $15,000,- 
000.  The  St.  Gothard  is  nine  miles  and  a  quar- 
ter in  length,  and  cost  $12,500,000— the  dimin- 
ution in  expense  being  owing  principally  to  the 
more  rapid  progress  of  the  work  by  improvement 
in  the  drilling  maohines.  The  Arlberg  tunnel  is 
only  six  miles  and  a  half  long.  The  projected 
Simplon  tunnel,  on  which  work  was  begun  some 
months  since,  by  which  the  existing  railway 
line  from  Geneva  to  Martigni  and  Brieg  will  be 
carried  through  the  mountains  to  Dumo  d'Oss- 
ola,  and  so  on  to  Palianza  or  Stresa,  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  will  be  twelve  miles  and  a  half  long, 
and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  $20,000,000. 

THE  ZUNIS. 

Bknton,  Kan.  M 

Tell  us  something  about  that  ancient  tribe  of 
Indians,  the  Zunis.  T.  W.  Cassidx. 

Answer.— Thirty  miles  south  of  Fort  Wingate, 
N.  M..  and  high  up  on  the  wee  tern  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  above  sea 
level,  stands  ancient  Zuni  (Zoonye),  the  oldest 
town  of  the  Pueblo  or  village  Indians.  When, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  oentury,  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorer, Francisco  Vasquez  de  Ooronado,  pene- 
trated this  country,  he  found  the  Zunis,  or  Shi- 
wi-nas,  a  numerous  and  powerful  people  innab- 
lting  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  Oppression  ana 
pestilence  have  so  diminished  their  numbers 
that  the  once  mighty  nation  has  dwindled  to  a 
single  pueblo  of  1,600  people.  But  the  ruined 
towns  with  which  the  country  is  dotted  still  bear 
graven  upon  their  walls  the  symbolic  Shi-  wi-na, 
the  sacred  water  spider,  which  is  the  totem  of  the 
Zuni  tribe.  Lieutenant  Cushing,  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  ethnology,  spent  some  years  among 
these  Indians,  conforming  to  their  dress  and 
customs,  and  studying  their  language  and  ethno- 
logical characteristics.  He  brought  several  of 
the  ohlefs  to  the  East  with  him,  and  conducted 
them  on  a  visit  to  the  principal  cities,  where  thev 
were  very  much  amazed  at  the  peculiarities  of 
civilized  life. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Pueblos,  the  Zunis  are  a 
settled,  seml-clvllized  people,  possessing  a  ma- 
ture language  and  a  traditional  history  extend- 
ing back  for  scores  of  generations:  a  strictly  de- 
fined civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  a  definite 
form  of  religion.  Their  skill  in  the  mechauioal 
artB,  also,  is  a  oontlnual  surprise  to  the  stranger. 
Like  most  North  American  Indians,  the  Zunis 
are  divided  into  distinct  gonteB,  or  clans,  of 
which  then  are  in  this  case  fiitoon. 
These  again  are  combined  into  thir- 
teen secret  medicine,  or  saored,  orders, 
and  based  npon  tnis  soolologlo  structure  the 
government  of  the  tribe  embraoos  ihroo  prin- 
ciples, the  ecclesiastic,  the  military,  and  the 
political,  respectively  presided  over  bv  tho 
priests,  the  war  ohlefs,  and  the  polltioal  chiefs. 
These  officials  aro  olootod,  not  by  tho  people,  but 
by  tho  ohlefs,  who  fill  vacancies  by  oholco  from 
the  olan  or  order  that  is  by  oustom  entlilod  to  that 
particular  office.  Id  thli  way  Is  built  up  a  very 
elaborato  structure  based  on  successive  grades  of 


aristocracy,  and  culminating  In  the  high  priest 
of  tne  sun.  To  the  Zuni,  the  spiritual  world  ie 
exactly  similar  to  the  material  one,  and  hence  he 
worships  a  system  of  gods,  classified  and  ranked 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  duties.  The 
mythology  of  this  people,  bound  up  as  it  Is  with 
their  traditions  and  their  folklore,  shows  not  a 
few  points  of  resemblance  to  the  myths  of  the 
nations  of  Northern  Europe.  This  resemblance 
may  be  accidental,  but  it  is  significant  and 
worthy  of  consideration  in  the  scientific  study  of 
the  human  race. 

CABLE  COMMUNICATION  WITH  GERMANY. 

In  your  article  on  the  Atlantic  caoles^see'nomen- 
won  of  one  to  Germany.  Have  we  not  direct  cable 
communication  with  that  country?      R.  Sastobd. 

Answer.—  Our  cable  connection  with  Germany 
is  partly  through  one  of  the  lines  which  we  did 
mention.  On  the  22d  of  April,  1882,  the  sub- 
marine cable  connecting  Germany  with  the 
Anglo-American  cables,  and  so  with  the  United 
States,  was  opened  by  an  interchange  of  cour- 
teous greetings  between  the  Emperor  William 
and  President  Arthur.  The  Emperor's  brief 
message  was  transmitted  from  Berlin  to  Wash- 
ington in  nine  minutes,  and  the  President's  reply 
returned  in  a  fraction  over  ten  minutes.  This 
cable  begins  at  Emden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ems,  between  Hanover  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
runs  down  through  the  English  Channel,  and 
then  turns  northwest  to  reach  the  harbor  of 
Valentia  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Ireland. 
Here  it  joins  the  Anglo-American  cable  as  afore- 
said. Up  to  the  laying  of  this  line  our  tele- 
graphic communication  with  Germany  had  been 
overland  through  Ireland,  England,  and  Bel- 
gium; but  overland  messages  oan  not  be  kept  as 
secret  as  the  mercantile  world  would  like,  and 
hence  a  direct  oable  line  was  projected. 

ONE  HUNDBBD  AND  NINTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

obeqon,  Mo. 

Give  history  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Illinois 
Infantry.  B.  F.  Mobqan. 

Answer.— The  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Illinois 
Infantry  was  raised  in  Union  and  Pulaski  Coun- 
ties, and  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
Sept.  11,  1802.  It  remained  in  camp  drilling 
until  Oct.  20,  when  it  was  ordered  to  Cairo. 
Thence  it  moved  southward,  and,  after  some  de- 
lay, it  was  attached  to  Quinbv's  division.  It  was 
kept  in  camp  at  Holly  Springs  and  Memphis  un- 
til the  end  of  March.  1863.  It  was  greatly  re- 
duoed  in  numbers  during  the  following  summer, 
and  was  consolidated  with  the  Eleventh  Illinois 
Infantry. 

invisible  ink. 

chioaoo. 

Give  a  recipe  for  making  ink  whose  writing  Is  only 
visible  under  the  uffeot  of  heat.         Edmund  Jot. 

Answer.— Invisible  ink  is  made  of  several  sub- 
stances, but  the  most  ourlous  known  is  that  made 
from  cobalt.  It  is  a  very  roinaikable  phenome- 
non Unit  tills  ink  may  bo  made  to  disappear  and 
roappear  at  pleasure  This  property  Is  peculiar 
to  Inks  obtained  from  cobalt,  for  all  the  other 
kluds  are  at  first  Invisible  until  sorao  substauoe 
has  boen  applied  to  mako  them  appear;  but  when 
onee  thev  havo  appeared,  they  remain.  To  pre- 
pare thiB  Ink.  take  stiff  re  and  dissolve  it  In  nltro- 
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muriatic  acid  till  the  acid  extraots  from  it  the 
metallic  part  of  the  cobalt,  -which  communicates 
to  the  zaffre  a  blue  color;  then  dilute  the  solu- 
tion, which  la  very  acrid,  with  common  water: 
if  you  write  with  this  liquid  on  paper,  the  char- 
acters will  be  invisible;  but  when  exposed  to  a 
sufficient  degree  of  heat  they  will  become  screen. 
When  the  paper  has  cooled  they  will  disappear. 
Observe,  if  the  paper  be  too  much  heated  they 
will  not  disappear  at  all. 

THE  MOON  HOAX. 

Chicago. 

Give  an  account  of  the  "moon  hoax"  perpetrated  on 
Che  newspapers  some  fifty  years  aeo.  What  was  the 
hoax,  and  who  was  its  author?        Cecilia  Mann. 

Answer.—  The  "moon  hoax,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  one  of  the  most  stupendous  as  well  as  most 
•uccessful  hoaxes  ever  attempted.  The  circum- 
stances of  it  were  as  follows:  In  1835  Sir  John 
Herschel  made  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  take  astronomical  observations  there. 
In  September  of  that  year  there  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Sun  an  account  purporting:  to  be  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Andrew  Grant  to  the  Edinburgh  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  giving  a  very  elaborate  and  ex- 
traordinary account  of  discoveries  maae  by  Her- 
«chel,  concerning  the  nature  and  inhabitants  of 
the  moon.  The  astronomer,  by  a  remarkable 
combination  of  powerful  telescopes  and  micro- 
scopes, was  enabled  to  bring  the  moon  so  near 
that  the  observer  oould  recognize  the  character  of 
rocks  on  her  surface,  perceive  the  color  of  flowers, 
and  detect  the  characteristics  of  animals  and 
men  there  also.  Although  this  was  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Darwinism,  several  "missing  links"  were 
here  discovered.  Truiy,  as  the  author 
remarked,  "Man  may  now  fold  the  zodiac  around 
him  with  a  loftier  consciousness  of  mental  su- 
premacy." The  article  was  immediately  issued 
in  pamphlet  form,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England— in  the  latter  edition  reference  to  the 
Journal  of  Science  and  Dr.  Grant  were  wisely 
omitted.  A  French  translation  also  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  France.  Noth withstanding  the  unmis- 
takable "Star  Spangled  Banner"  ring  of  sentences 
such  as  the  one  above  quoted,  general  opinion  for 
some  time  attributed  the  article  to  Nicollet,  a 
French  astronomer  then  living  in  New  York  (the 
French  translation  was  undoubtedly  by  him), 
and  his  object  was  supposed  to  be  to  hoax  Arago 
whose  hobby  was  lunar  discoveries,  and  with 
whom  Nicollet  had  been  on  bad  terms  previous 
to  the  latter's  departure  from  France  for  politi- 
cal reasons.  The  real  author,  however,  was  Rich- 
ard Adams  Locke,  a  news  reporter  and  pennv-a- 
liner  of  the  day,  a  young  man  of  remarkable 
powers,  but  whose  erratic  temperament  kept  him 
from  achieving  any  permanent  success.  In  this 
country  the  "Moon  Hoax"  was  a  remarkable  suc- 
oess.  The  edition  of  the  Sun  containing  the  ar- 
ticle sold  600,000  copies.  Of  the  pamphlet  edi- 
tion enormous  numbers  were  sold.  Except  a  few 
scientists  who  peroeived  the  splendid  absurdity 
of  the  detailed  descriptions,  and  a  few  skeptics 
who  never  believed  anything  on  principle,  every- 
body was  hoaxed.  The  newspapers  were,  as  a 
rule,  thoroughly  taken  in,  though  a  few,  like  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  would  express  no  opinion, 
but  left  tneir  readers  to  decide  for  themselves.  The 


New  York  Times  did  not  in  the  least  questio11 
the  authenticity  of  the  article,  but  declared  that 
it  "displayed  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy," and  that  its  acoounts  "all  are  prob- 
able and  plausible  and  have  an  air  of  intense 
versimilitude. " 

There  is  something  about  the  moon,  R.  A. 
Proctor  affirms,  which  causes  her  to  become  a 
frequent  victim  of  "deceivers."  Every  little 
while  some  extraordinary  theory  or  story  comes 
out  concerning  the  lunar  orb.  For  instance,  in 
January,  1874,  the  New  York  World  published 
the  statement  based  on  some  mythical  observa- 
tions, that  the  moon's  frame  was  gradually 
cracking,  threatening  to  fall  into  separate  frag- 
ments. In  1876  the  Chicago  Times  gave  an 
account  of  a  powerful  reflector  constructed  near 
Paris  which  showed  buildings  on  the  moon,  also 
gangs  of  men  chained  together,  the  theory  being 
that  the  side  of  the  moon  toward  the  earth  was 
used  because  of  its  lack  of  atmosphere  as  a 
penal  settlement.  The  latter  reads  like  a  poor 
imitation  of  the  original  "moon  hoax,"  but 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  in  both  the  above 
instances,  it  was  a  "special  cable."  and  the  vic- 
tim taken  In  was  the  newspaper  receiving  it. 

ZULUIiAND  AND  ITS  IjAST  KING. 

Norton,  m. 

Give  an  account  of  the  British  war  in  Zuluiand  in 
1879,  and  teil  something  about  the  people  and  King 
Cetewayo.  M.  T.  Jenkins. 

Answer.— Zuluiand  is  a  country  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  South  Africa,  just  north  of  Natal, 
south  and  east  of  the  Transvaal,  and  on  the 
north  separated  by  the  country  of  the  Swazis  (a 
wild  tribe)  from  the  Portuguese  settlements.  Its 
area  is  about  10.000  square  miles,  and  its  popu- 
lation before  the  war  of  1879  was  about  250.000. 
all  Zulus.  This  nation,  though  in  no  sense 
civilized,  had  yet  advanced  several  stages  beyond 
the  state  of  simple  savagery.  The  name  Zulu 
signifies  wanderer,  and  this  name  has  come 
down  from  the  tribe's  early  days  of 
vagabondage.  Tne  Zulus  date  their 
history  from  the  rule  of  their  king 
Chaka,  called  the  Zulu  Napoleon,  who,  in  1812. 
becoming  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  began  the  work 
of  carrving  out  a  purpose  which  he  had  held 
from  boyhood,  that  of  creating  a  powerful  army 
and  bringing  under  one  rule  all  the  tribes  of 
Southern  Africa.  His  father  had  formed  the  first 
regiment  of  Zulu  soldiers,  modeling  its  organi- 
zation on  that  of  the  white  troops  he  had  seen. 
Chaka  further  perfected  the  military  system, 
drafting  into  his  armv  all  able-bodied  Zulus,  and 
forming  the  active  men  of  each  subjugated  tribe 
into  regiments.  His  scheme  of  conanest  was  so 
far  successful  that  he  had  conquered  sixty 
tribes  and  extended  his  territory  from  Pondo 
City  to  Delagoa  Bay.  and  inland  over  part  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  His  plan  was 
to  rule  all  the  blacks  as  the  English  ruled  the 
whites,  and  that  there  should  be  no  interference 
between  the  races.  His  career  was  cut  short  in 
1828.  when  he  was  murdered  by  his  brother 
Dingaan,  who  then  succeeded  him  as  ruler. 
Dingaan  was  very  cruel,  and  his  rule  was  marked 
with  m  uch  turbulence  ana  bloodshed.    Iu  1840 
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a  Boer  invasion,  headed  by  his  brother  Panda, 
caused  him  to  flee  for  refuge  to  a  neighboring 
tribe,  where  he  was  nut  to  death.  Panda  was 
now  invested  by  the  Boers  with  kingly  authority. 
He  was  a  man  with  much  administrative  ability, 
ruled  the  country  well,  making  friends  of  the 
Dutch  and  English,  and  consolidating  the  Zulu 
nation.  He  died  in  1872,  after  appointing  his 
son  Cetewayo  as  his  successor.  Cetewayo  had 
been  much  impressed  bv  the  indications  of 
power  possessed  by  the  English  and  wished  them 
to  install  him  as  king.  Accordingly,  in  August, 
1873,  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  formally 
crowned  him,  in  the  presence  of  10,000  warri- 
ors. After  his  coronation  Cetewayo  devoted  his 
time  and  his  remarkable  executive  genius  to  the 
orgauization  and  discipline  of  his  army,  not 
so  much  for  purposes  of  conauest,  apparently, 
as  from  desire  to  make  the  Zulus  strong  within 
their  own  borders.  He  had  a  savage's  admiration 
for  a  strong  nation,  but  that  he  was  more 
inclined  to  peace  than  war  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  first,  last,  and  only  war 
of  his  reien,  was  that  forced  upon  him  by  the 
British  in  1879.  The  true  history  of  this  war 
shows  that,  while  the  British  at  home  were  made 
to  believe  it  brought  about  by  the  aggressive  ac- 
tion of  the  Zulus,  it  was  actually  a  scheme  of  the 
Natal  Government  for  strengthening  its  power, 
and  that,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  home 
government  or  Cetewayo,  it  had  been  in  prepara- 
tion for  some  time  before  any  action  was  taken. 
Various  circumstances  had  prepared  the  way  for 
the  plan,  principally  the  difficulties  that  had  long 
existed  between  the  Zulus  and  their  neighbors  of 
the  Transvaal— the  Boers.  The  Natal  Govern- 
ment had  long  been  anxious  to  annex  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  when  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  went  to 
England  in  1876  he  obtained  authority  from  the 
Home  Government  to  do  so,  by  representing  that 
the  Boers  greatly  desired  to  come  under  English 
rule.  That  this  was  not  true  England  learned 
later;  but  the  Secretary,  having  secured  the  au- 
thority he  desired,  returned,  and  the  following 
March,  in  spite  of  much  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Boers,  he  annexed  the  Transvaal  country 
lo  Natal  by  proclamation. 

Cetewayo  expressed  much  satisfaction  that  his 
friends,  the  English,  were  going  to  rule  over  the 
Boers,  whom  he  called  "the  bad  people." 
(The  dislike  of  the  Zulus  to  the  Boers, 
be  it  remembered,  was  well-founded,  for 
those  thrifty  farmers  not  only  encroached  upon 
their  land,  but  stolo  their  children  and  made 
slaves  of  thein.)  And  again  the  Zulu  King 
begged  for  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  question 
wbioh  caused  continual  quarrels  botween  his  peo- 
ple and  the  Boor*.  Sir  Henry  Bulwcr,  Governor 
of  Natal,  who  sceinn  to  have  been  tho  only  ouo  of 
the  English  officers  there  inclined  to  give  the 
■avaacs  fair  treatment,  then  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  look  into  this  question.  This  com- 
mission met  at  Koike's  Drift,  in  Zululund,  March 
7,  1878,  thoroughly  investigated  tho  matter,  and 
decided  that  tho  laud  In  dispute  belonged  of  In- 
heritance and  right  to  tho  Zulus. 

Thin  decision  was  reported  to  Governor  Bul- 
wer,  June  '.'0.  1878.  but  through  the  Influence  of 


Sir  Bartle  Frere.  was  not  reported  to  Cetewayo 
until  Dec.  11.   For  all  this  time.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
and  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  had  been  prepar- 
ing for  a  war  with  the  Zulus,  and  had  used  cer- 
tain border  quarrels— which  might  have  been 
effectually  stopped  by  the  presence  of  a  few  po- 
lice guards  along  the  line— to  induce  the  home 
government  to  send  out  troops,  "to  be  readv  for 
possible  complications.  *    The  troops  thus  sent 
out,  expectine  to  remain  but  a  few  months,  were 
detained  in  South  Africa  for  four  years,  first  to 
fight  the  Zulus,  and  then  to  fight  the  Boers-so 
successful  were  Sir    Bartle    Frere    and  Sir 
Theophilus    Shepstone  in  creating  complica- 
tions-and     the     most     of     them  never 
saw  their  native  land  again.     As  we  have 
said,  the  favorable  decision  of  the  boundary 
commission  was  reported  to  Cetewayo  Dec.  «_ 
1878.    On  the  same  day— one  hour  later— a  mes- 
senger reached  him  with  an  order  from  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  an  order  which  that  gentleman  had  pre- 
viously declared  "must  put  an  end  to  pacific 
relations  with  our    neighbors."    This  order 
demanded  of  Cetewayo,  (1)  that  he  should  pay 
large  fines,  in  cattle,  for  offences  of  the  Zulus  on 
the  border;  (2)  that  he  should  disband  his  army, 
and  not  attempt  to  form  it  again;    (3)  that  he 
should  allow  a  British  officer  to  live  in  Zululand, 
and    assist  him  in  administering    the  land. 
Naturally  these  peremptory  orders  aroused  great 
wrath  in  the  breast  of  King  Cetewayo.  but  it  is 
possible  that  had  time  been  granted,  the  whole 
matter  might  have  been  settled  without  blood- 
shed.  He  agreed  to  pay  the  prices  of  cattle,  and 
to  consult  with  his  indunas,  or  captains,  about 
the  other  matters.    Twenty  days,  however,  was 
the  utmost  limit  of  time  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
would  grant,  although  it  was  the  rainy  season, 
and  communication  in  the  hilly  and  roadless 
country  was  exceedingly  difficult.  Accordingly, 
Dec.  31,  the  army  under  Lord  Chelmsford,  which 
had    been   in   drill   ever  sinco   August,  was 
ordered     to     advance    across     the  border. 
The  first  important  battle  of  the  war  was  fought 
at  Isandlwana,  Jan.  22,  1379.    Some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  this  battle  are  very  sad.   It  was  fought 
over  a  very  large  expanse  of  country,  and  the 
English,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  land  or 
the  Zulu  method  of  fighting,  were  Dadly  de- 
feated. In  one  place,  by  the  criminal  carelessness 
of  the  general.  600  officers  and  men  were  left  in 
an  absolutely  defenseless  camp    on  an  open 
plain,  and  were  nearly  all  killed,  flehting  valor- 
ously  to  tho  last,  only  yielding  to  overwhelming 
numbers.    With  cowardice  eveD  more  criminal 
than  his  carelessness.  Lord  Chelmsford  sent  no 
one  to  bury  these  brave  men  who  perished  on 
the  22dol  January,  until  the  21st  of  the  follow- 
ing May.    We  have  not  space  for  more  than  a 
incie  montlou  of  the  cvonts  of  this  war.   On  the 
same  day  as  the  battle  of  Isandlwana.  tho  Eng- 
11h)i  tcarrlHon  at  Ilorko's  Drift  was  attaoked,  and 
forcod  to  leave  its  dofeusos  and  retreat.  The 
English  troops  did  not  advanoo  again  until  they 
were  ro-cuforood.   Then,  lauuht  by  experience, 
they  garrisoned  overy  stago  of  their  way.  bev- 
eral  cloudy  contested  battlos  occurred,  but  no 
second  Zulu  victory.    In  April  the  young  Prince 
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Imperial  of  France  joined  the  English  army  in 
search  of  renown,  but  only  won  an  early  and 
melancholy  death.  In  June  the  English  army, 
having  been  increased  to  26,000  men,  began  its 
movement  upon  Cetewayo's  kraal  (or  paiace)  at 
Ulundi,  in  the  heart  of  Zululand,  and  there  on 
July  4,  the  final  battle  was  fought,  resulting  in  a 
total  defeat  of  the  Zulu  army. 

From  the  first,  the  Zulu  King  insisted  that  he 
was  fighting  on  the  defensive  only,  and  his  actions 
did  not  belie  his  words.    After  the  battle  of 
Isandlwana  he   might  have  pushed  his  army 
over  the  border  and  completely  annihilated  the 
English  force.   A  Zulu  army  list,  made  some  two 
years  before  the  war,  gave  the  disciplined  force 
as  numbering  40.400  men,  and  it  was  probably 
then  even  larger.    Sir  Bartle  Frere  said  that  Cete- 
wayo's failure  to  follow  up  the  first  advantage 
gained  by  his  army  could  only  be  attributed  to 
the  "half-heartedness  of  a  suspicious  barbarian 
despot."   But  it  seems  to  have  been  wholly  due 
to  his  determination  not  himself  to  maKe  war. 
His  soldiers  were  all  under  strict  orders  not  to  go 
over  into  Natal  to  fight.  His  war-song  was  trans- 
lated as  "He  keeps  himself  quiet!    He  does  not 
begin  the  attackl"     Between  February  1  and 
July  1  this  savage  king  had  sent  to  his  civilized 
invaders  no  less  than  twelve  messages,  all  beg- 
ging for  Deace.  To  these  no  answer  was  returned, 
for  the  policy  of  Lord  Chelmsford  was  not  peace. 
Besides,  he  knew  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  on 
his  way  to  take  command  of  the  South  African 
troops,  and  he  (Chelmsford)  wanted  the  prestige 
of  a  victory  before  resigning  his  command.  So 
the  army  was  pushed  forward  until  the  battle  of 
Ulundi  was  fought.     The  Zulu  army  was  now 
dispersed  and  the  king  was  pursued  into  the  hill 
country  andcaptured.August  13.  1879.  Cetewayo 
was  taken  to  Cape  Town  and  kept  a  prisoner  in 
that  vicinity  until  the  spring  of  1882,  when  he 
was  taken  to  England,  lionized  for  a  few  months 
and  then  brought  back.    After  his  capture  his 
kingdom  had  been  divided  into  thirteen  princi- 
palities, each  ruled  by  a  separate  chief.    A  sense 
of  injustice  done  to  him,  however,  had  gradually 
been  forcing  itself   upon  the   English  mind, 
and  in  December.   1882,  Cetewayo  was  rein- 
stated as  King  of  Zululand.  to  rule  it  under  due 
condition  of  vassalage  to  the  British  power.  A 
strip  of  land  next  to  the  Natal  border,  compris- 
ing about  one- third  of  the  former  territory  of 
Zuzuland,  was  reserved  as  neutral  native  terri- 
tory under  imperial  jurisdiction.    Those  who 
were  unwilling  to  accept  Cetewayo's  rule  could 
obtain  lands  in  this  reserve.    The  most  powerful 
of  the  subordinate  chiefs,  Usibepu,  was  left  in 
possession  of  a  large  extent  of  country  at  the 
north.   Cetewayo's  original  Zululand,  therefore, 
was  considerably  cut  down.    War  between  the 
restored  King's  army  and  that  of  Usibepu  began 
immediately.    In  June,  1883,  at  a  battle  between 
these.  Cetewayo's  forces  were  routed  and  himself 
severely  wounded.   He  was  concealed  by  his  peo- 
ple until  recovered  from  his  wounds,  when  he  de- 
livered himself  to  the  English  for  protection.  He 
was  taken  to  Natal,  wnere  he  died  in  March, 
1884.   During  that  year  the  Boers  were  allowed 
by  the  Natal  <  overnmeat  to  carry  out  their  long- 


cherished  plan  of  taking  possession  of  Western 
Zululand.  Here  they  have  made  such  aggressions 
upon  the  rights  of  the  natives,  after  their  usual 
fashion,  that  im  November,  1886,  a  number  of 
prominent  citizens  of  Natal  sent  an  appeal  to  the 
home  government  to  take  Zululand  directly  under 
British  protection,  and  to  define  the  boundary 
between  the  native  country  and  that  of  the  Boer 
Republic.  The  appeal  has  not  yet  (January,  1887.) 
been  acted  upon. 

THE  HOHENZOLIiEKNS. 

Russell,  Iowa. 
Give  some  account  of  the  ruling  family  of  Germany, 
and  their  government.  W.  J.  S. 

Answer.—  Kaiser  Wilhelm  belongs  to  the  his- 
toric family  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  In  a  table  of 
German  emperors  in  our  "Curiosity  Shop"  book 
for  1886  the  reader  will  find  the  lineage  of  this 
family  for  many  generations. 

The  royal  house  of  Hohenzollern  are  descended 
from  Count  Thassilo,  of  Zollern.  one  of  the  gen- 
erals of  Charlemagne.  His  successor.  Count 
Friedrich  L,  built  the  family  castle  of  Hohenzol- 
lern, near  the  Danube,  in  the  year  980.  In  1415, 
the  head  of  the  family  obtained  possession 
of  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  and 
two  years  later  was  recognized  as  an 
elector  of  the  empire.  A  century  later,  the 
province  of  Prussia  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  family,  through  the  election  of  Albrecht, 
a  younger  son,  to  the  post  of  grand  master  of  the 
province.  This,  together  with  the  additions  to 
the  family  possessions  made  by  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm in  the  seventeenth  century,  encouraged  che 
son  of  the  "great  elector"  to  crown  himself  King 
at  Konigsberg,  Jan.  18,  1701,  under  the  title  of 
Friedrich  I.  From  this  time  forward  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Kings  of  Prussia  steadily  increased, 
until,  after  the  war  of  1866,  the  kingdom  cov- 
ered 137,066  square  miles,  with  a  population  at 
nearly  23,000,000.  With  this  growth  in  power 
came  the  natural  rivalry  with  Austria.  As  far 
back  as  1833  Prussia  had  formed  the  Zoilverein, 
or  customs  union,  of  the  German  powers,  exclud- 
ing Austria.  This  was  small  loss  financially  to  the 
great  empire  of  Austria-Hungary,  but  it  consti- 
tuted a  tie  between  Prussia  and  the  German 
states,  and  threatened  Austria's  position  as  head 
of  the  German  Confederation.  This  led  to  num- 
berless jealousies  and  bickerings,  until  finally, 
in  1866,  Prussia  determined  to  exclude  Austria 
irom  the  confederation.  The  victory  at  Sadowa, 
July  3,  settled  this  question,  and  Prussian  influ- 
ence became  supreme  in  Germany;  so  that  dur- 
ing the  Franco-German  war  of  1870  King  Wil- 
helm became  Emperor  Wilhelm  L  of  a  newly 
organized  German  Empire. 

The  Hohenzollerns  have  always  been  des- 
potic rulers.  The  kingdom  had  no  defin- 
ite constitution  until  1849.  Before  that 
the  Kings  had  "entrusted"  to  a  convocation  of  the 
provincial  assemblies  the  right  to  be  called  upon 
to  assist  in  raising  mon«y,  by  borrowing  or  by 
new  taxes,  but  this  practically  amounted  to  lit- 
tle, as  the  king  controlled  the  main  sources  of 
revenue,  the  crown  lands  and  the  custom  duties. 
A  Prussian  diet  was  established  in  1847,  and 
the  deputies  assembled  with  great  hopes  of  ob- 
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talning  a  share  in  the  government.  Disappointed 
in  this  hope,  the  tone  of  the  liberal  members  be- 
came disloyal  to  the  king's  prerogatives.  Some 
of  them  compared  the  situation  with  that  of  the 
English  after  the  revolution  of  1688.  In  answer 
to  this,  Captain  (now  Prince)  von  Bismarck, 
who  sat  as  alternate  for  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Knight's  estate  of  Jerichow, 
rose  and  replied  that  "the  English  people 
were  then  iD  a  different  position  from  that  of  the 
Prussian  people  now.  A  century  of  revolution 
and  civil  war  had  invested  it  with  the  right  to 
dispose  of  the  crown  and  bind  it  up  with  condi- 
tions accepted  by  William  of  Orange.  The  Prus- 
sian sovereigns  were  in  possession  of  a  crown, 
not  bv  grace  of  the  people,  but  by  grace  of  God; 
an  actually  unconditional  crown,  some  of  the 
rights  of  which  they  voluntarily  conceded  to  the 
people— an  example  rare  in  history."  This  was 
the  position  taken  by  the  crown  and  its  sup- 
porters. Compare  it  with  the  pretension  of 
James  L  of  England,  that  the  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment were  derived  from  the  tolerance  of  the 
throne. 

But  popular  sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
liberal  government,  and  riots  occurred  in  Berlin, 
which  the  king  tried  vainly  to  subdue  by  conces- 
sions, first  of  a  new  ministry,  and  second  of  in- 
creased powers  to  the  diet  The  final  crushing  of 
the  insurrection  led  to  a  conservative  reaction, 
aud  the  constitution  of  1849  confirmed  many  of 
the  disputed  powers  of  royalty.  Bismarck  was 
looked  upon  as  a  rising  man  at  this  time,  and  the 
King  soon  recognized  his  merit  by  employing 
him  as  his  representative  in  the  German  Diet  at 
Frankfurt.  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  died  in 
1861,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the 
present  sovereign.  This  confirmed  Bismarck's 
power,  and  when  in  1862  the  Diet  refused  the 
appropriations  necessary  to  carry  out  the  gov- 
ernment policy  the  Ministry  resigned,  and  the 
King  sent  for  Bismarck,  who  was  in  Paris,  and 
made  him  Chancellor.  The  policy  of  Bismarck  has 
always  been  that  of  despotio  rule,  and  the  Em- 
peror, though  in  no  sense  a  tyrant,  is  so  com- 
pletely under  the  sway  of  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  Prussian  kings  that  he  can  not  understand 
how  a  government  oan  be  stable  without  a  strong 
element  of  despotism. 

FIXING  CRAYON  DRAWINGS. 

Wabrkn.  Mo. 
Please  give  direction  for  fixing  crayon  drawings 
on  paper  ho  that  they  will  uotrub  oil. 

Mast  Mabtkh 
Answer. — The  following  method  was  given  by 
a  chemist  before  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  It  can  bo  used  on 
any  paper,  sized  or  unsized,  and  with  work  in 
crayons  of  any  oolor:  Make  a  dilute  varnish  bv 
adding  twenty-live  parts  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
to  one  part  of  Damar  varnish:  keep  it  in  a  corked 
bottle.  To  fix  llic  drawing,  a  quart  or  more  of 
the  varnish  should  bo  noured  Into  a  trouuh  (made 
of  a  piece  of  tin  guttering)  a  little  longer  than  the 
width  of  the  paper,  and  tho  nancr  drawn  through 
the  varnish,  which  may  or  may  not  flow  over  the 
■pper  side  of  the  pannr:  tho  latter  may  bo  then 
hung  np  to  dry  ovor  night,  and  tho  drawing  mav 
be    handled     with    no   danger   of  blurring. 


The  color  of  the  paper  is  scarcely  altered 
by  the  varnish.  Three  gallons  of  tur- 
pentine and  one  pint  of  Damar  varnish  will  wet 
about  twenty  pounds  of  paper.  If  one  does  not 
have  a  trough  as  mentioned  above,  the  diagram 
may  be  hung  up  and  the  varnish  rubbed  on  the 
back  with  a  mass  of  cotton  or  with  a  wide  brush. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  add  letters,  figures,  eta,  to  a 
diagram  after  it  is  fixed,  such  additions  may  be 
made,  in  crayon  and  then  fixed  by  pressing  a 
mass  of  cotton,  wet  with  the  varnish,  directly 
down  upon  the  part :  no  blotting  will  occur  un- 
less the  cotton  be  moved  from  side  to  side. 

ETHIOPIA  AND  THE  ETHIOPIANS. 

VEBDIN,  m. 

Give  some  account  of  ancient  Ethiopia  and  its  in- 
habitants and  locate  the  boundaries  of  the  country 
as  known  to  moderns.  R.  H.  Jones. 

Answer.— Ancient  Ethiopia  included  modern 
Nubia.  Sennaar,  and  Abyssinia,  together  with  as 
much  of  the  country  west  of  the  White  Nile  as 
was  then  habitable  and  inhabited.  The  stream 
of  the  Nile  4,000  years  ago  was  so  impeded  that 
Ethiopia  was  annually  inundated,  as  the  Nile 
delta  is  to-day,  by  an  overflow  of  the  river.  This 
is  asserted  by  tradition  and  seems  borne  out  by 
examination  of  the  geologic  structure  of  the 
country,  which  indicates  that  the  Nile  bed  has 
been  greatly  deepened  by  erosion  during  forty 
centuries.  Further,  travelers  of  ancient  times 
tell  of  the  "thunderous  sound"  of  the  cataracts, 
bun  in  our  time  these  are  but  little 
more  than  rapids.  Prehistoric  Ethiopia 
is  said  to  have  been  a  country  of 
great  wealtn,  and  this  statement  is  confirmed  by 
the  ruins  of  large  cities  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  country,  and  other  architectural  monu- 
ments, which  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of 
Upper  Egypt.  The  Bible  asserts  that  the  ancient 
Ethiopians  were  black,  and  the  Greek  writer, 
Herodotus,  describes  them  as  very  dark  with 
curly  hair.  But  later  record  shows  that  at  a  very 
early  date  in  history  as  we  know  it  the  immigra- 
tion into  the  country  from  the  Arabian  peninsula 
had  greatly  modified  the  characteristics  of  the 
people,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  to-day  are  of 
Arabic  origin.  Wars  began  between 
the  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  in  very  early 
times,  no  doubt,  for  fortresses  built  to  oppose  the 
former  race  in  its  enoroachments  on  the  latter 
near  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile  were  probably 
constructed  about  3,000  years  B.  C.  Some 
1,200  years  later  there  were  wars  be- 
tween the  two  countries  which  are 
recorded,  in  which  Thothmes,  King  ot 
Egypt,  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  and  left  a* 
statement  of  his  victories  on  the  rooks  bordering 
the  Nile.  Again,  about  1000  B.C.,  a  revolt  of 
tho  Ethiopians  was  quelled  bv  the  Egyptians, 
and  later  another  revolt,  In  whloh  tho  negm 
tribes  of  Libya  took  part,  was  put  down  by  Ra- 
menoH  I.  after  a  long  and  bloody  war.  After 
Egypt  was  conquered  by  tho  Shepherd  kings. 
1841-1829  B.  C  ,  the  dethroned  Egyptian  mon- 
arch wont  with  300,000  followers  to  Ethiopia 
and  remained  there  until  his  son  regalnod  the 
throne.  Something  loss  than  1000  B.  C.  the 
Ethiopians  Invnded  Egypt  mioeeaafull  v.  and  a 
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few  years  later  they  pushed  their  way  into  Pales- 
tine, and  were  repulsed  and  driven  out  by  Asa, 
King  of  Judah.  Two  centuries  later  the  kings  of 
Ethiopia  gained  the  throne  of  Egypt,  ana  held  it 
for  perhaps  one  hundred  years.  When  the  great 
King  Cambyses  conquered  Eaypt,  525  B.  C,  the 
Ethiopians  were  also  threatened  with  absorption 
into  the  great  Persian  Empire.  A  large 
army  marching  against  them  by  way 
of  the  Nubian  Desert  nearly  perished 
with  famine,  and  the  mighty  Cambyses  had  to 
yield  his  plans  of  conquest  to  the  greater  power 
of  nature.  When  Darius  attempted  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  world  he  contented  himself  with  ex- 
acting a  tribute  only  from  the  Ethiopians.  The 
Greeks  forced  their  way  into  the  country  and  es- 
tablished Hellenic  trading  posts  at  the  ports  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  The  Romans  attempted  an  invasion 
In  the  time  of  Aueustus,  20  B.  C,  but  they  were 
unsuccessful,  the  Ethiopian  Queen,  Candace,  not 
only  expelling  the  invaders  but  overrunning  the 
Egyptian  provinces  of  the  Upper  Nile.  Later 
history  identifies  the  Abyssinlans  as  descendants 
Of  the  ancient  race  of  the  Ethiopians.  Though  the 
name  Ethiopia  is  supposed  to  be  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  black,  we  find  that  the  Abyssinians  ac- 
cept the  name  Itiopia  as  belonging  to  their  coun- 
try. Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  people 
of  ancient  Ethiopia,  their  eustoms  and  laws,  but 
the  inscriptions  on  temples  and  tombs  in  their 
country  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  manners,  religion,  etc., 
of  the  two  nations  had  many  points  of  agree- 
ment. 

OBIGIN  OP  ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAT. 

Monboe,  Ind. 
Can  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  the  origin  of  the  cus- 
tom of  genuine  valentines  on  the  14th  of  February, 
and  tell  what  Si.  Valentine  had  to  do  with  it? 

Inquires. 

Answer.—  It  is  said  that  a  fact  in  natural  his- 
tory, to  wit,  that  birds  in  Southern  Europe 
pair  about  the  middle  of  February,  is  the  actual 
origin  of  the  association  of  sentiment  with  this 
date.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  custom  of  send- 
ing valentines  can  be  traced  in  origin  to  a  prac- 
tice among  the  ancient  Romans.  At  the  feast  of 
the  Lupercalia,  which  was  held  on  the  15th  of 
February  in  honor  of  the  great  god  Pan,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  place  where  it  was  held,  tne 
Lupercal— so  called  because  it  was  suDposed  to  bo 
the  spot  where  the  four-footed  foster-mother  of 
Romulus  and  Remus  administered  nourishment 
to  the  little  waifs— the  names  of  all  the  virgin 
daughters  of  Rome  were  put  in  a  box,  and  drawn 
therefrom  by  the  young  men.  Each  youth  was 
bound  to  offer  a  gift  to  the  maiden  who  fell  to 
his  lot,  and  to  make  her  his  partner  during  the 
time  of  the  feast.  No  doubt  this  custom  led  to 
the  formation  of  many  life  partnerships, 
which  was  undoubtedly  what  its  practical 
originators  desired.  How  this  very  secular 
custom  became  allied  to  the  name  of  a  saint  is 
another  matter  entirely.  St.  Valentine  was  a 
bishop  of  Rome  during  the  third  century.  He  is 
reported  to  have  been  a  man  of  most  amiable 
nature  and  remarkable  gifts  of  eloquence,  so 
that  he  was  very  sucoessfui  in  converting  the 
pagan  Romans  to  Christianity.   For  ihis  reason 


he  naturally  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Em- 
peror, Marcus  Aurelius  Claudius,  who  hated  and 
persecuted  the  little  Christian  band,  and  he  was 
martyred  by  order  of  that  ruler,  first  beaten  with 
olubs  and  then  beheaded.  The  date  of  his  death 
was  Feb.  14,  270  A  D.  His  bones  are  still  ex- 
hibited to  the  credulous  traveler  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Praxedes,  in  Rome.  Pope  Julius  erected 
a  church  to  this  worthy  martyr's  memory,  and 
the  gate  leading  to  it,  which  is  now  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  was  known  for  several  centuries  as  Porta 
Valentini.  Archbishop  Wheatley,  in  his  Hlustra- 
tions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  says  that 
"St.  Valentine  was  a  man  of  admirable  parts,  and 
so  famous  for  his  love  and  charity  that  the  cus- 
ton  of  choosine  valentines  upon  this  festival 
(which  is  still  practiced)  took  its  rise  from 
thence."  It  is  probable  that  the  connection  of 
name  came  from  a  coincidence  of  date  only. 
When  the  saint  came  to  be  placed  in  the  calen- 
dar, his  name  was  given  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  this  was  made  a  festival,  to  offset 
that  of  the  Lupercalia,  on  the  15th.  Alban 
Butler,  in  his  "Lives  of  the  Saints,"  tells  us  that 
the  zealous  fathers  endeavored  to  substitute  the 
names,  of  saints  for  those  of  girls  in  this  lottery, 
but  without  success.  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  of 
Geneva,  in  the  seventeenth  century  attempted  a 
similar  reform,  ordering  the  drawing  of  the 
names  of  saints  and  holy  men,  whose  virtues 
were  deserving  of  imitation.  Since  imitating  a 
saint  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  dancing  at- 
tendance on  a  pretty  girl,  we  can  not  be  sur- 
prised that  the  innovation  did  not  "take,"  among 
the  young  men  of  Geneva.  By  some  means  this 
custom  found  its  way  into  Great  Britain,  and  was 
for  many  centuries  in  high  favor  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.  We  find  mention  of  it  at  as  early 
a  date  as  1446  and  many  times  subsequently.  It 
was  called  "chusing  valentines:'*  probably  be- 
cause there  was  no  cboice  in  the  matter.  Here 
the  young  men  as  well  as  the  young  women 
wrote  their  names  on  billets  to  be  drawn  by  the 
opposite  sex.  Thus  each  had  two  valentines,  the 
one  which  he  had  drawn,  and  the  one  to  whose 
lot  he  had  fallen,  and  we  are  told  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  the  young  man  to  Drefer  the  former  and 
to  relieve  himself  from  all  obligations  to  the  lat- 
ter by  a  gift.  Fortune  having  thus  divided  the 
company  into  couples,  it  was  expected  that  the 
young  men  would  devote  themselves  for  a  cer- 
tain leneth  of  time  to  attendance  on  the  maidens 
given  them,  "a  sport  which  often  ends  in  love," 
an  old  writer  says,  "as  might  be  expected."  In- 
deed, matrimony  might  be  chosen  by  the  young 
man  from  motives  of  economy,  for  he  was  ex- 
pected to  be  lavish  of  gifts  to  his  "valentine." 
Many  other  customs  of  medieval  and  later  times 
might  be  noted,  all  having  this  large  admixture 
of  sentiment,  which,  unquestionably  of  purely 
seoular,  even  pagan  origin,  have  become  by  acci- 
dent allied  in  name  to  a  holy  saint  of  the  ohuroh. 

PROTECTING  LEAD  WATER  PIPES. 

Chicago. 

How  can  the  action  of  water  upon  lead  water-pipes 
be  prevented?  N.T.  Komak. 

Answer.— To  protect  lead  water-pipes  from  the 

action  of  water,  which  often  acts  upon  their 
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chemically,  partially  dissolying  them,  and  injur- 
ing the  pipes,  as  well  as  poisoning  the  water,  is 
an  important  operation  and  by  no  means  a  diffi- 
cult one.  Fill  the  pipee  with  a  warm  and  con- 
centrated solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  or 
sodium;  leave  the  solution  in  contact  with  the 
lead  for  about  fifteen  minutes  and  then  blow  it 
out.  This  coats  the  inside  of  the  pipes  with 
sulphide  of  lead,  which  is  absolutely  insoluble 
and  can  not  be  acted  uoon  by  water  at  all. 


OKE  HUNDRED  AND  TWELFTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Canton.  Kan. 
Give  a  brief  history  o£  the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth 
Illinois  Infantry.  P.  H.  Elwell. 

Answer.— The  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Illi- 
nois Infantry  was  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  Sept.  22,  1862,  at  Peoria,  and  was 
afterward  sent  to  Cincinnati  and  attached  to  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  encamped  in  Ken- 
tucky for  some  months  and  was  employed  in 
skirmishing  and  scouting.  In  1863  the  regiment 
was  attached  to  General  Smith's  brigade.  It  was 
engaged  in  several  minor  engagements,  and  in 
February  was  sent  to  Knoxville.  In  the  summer 
of  1863  it  joined  General  Sherman's  forces  be- 
fore Atlanta,  and  in  the  battles  before  that  city  it 
lost  greatly  in  numbers.  After  the  surrender  of 
Atlanta  it  was  encamped  at  Decatur,  Ga.,  where 
it  remained  four  months,  and  then  started  in 
pursuit  of  Hood,  but  met  with  no  definite  result. 
When  Sherman  started  for  the  sea,  the  regiment 
went  back  to  East  Tennessee  to  Iook  after  Hood. 
It  was  in  the  battles  at  Franklin  and  Nashville. 
Soon  after  it  went  on  to  Washington,  where  it  re- 
mained until  it  was  ordered  home  for  muster  out. 

THE  ALABAMA. 

Melville.  M.  T. 
Give  a  description  of  the  ship  Alabama,  and  her 
career.  R.  Andrew, 

Answer. — The  Alabama  was  a  wooden  steam 
s  oop  of  about  1,040  tons  register,  built  for  the 
Confederate  States  by  Laird  &  Sons,  at  Birken- 
head, England.  She  was  bark-rigged,  was  fur- 
nished with  two  engines  of  350  horse-power 
each,  and  was  pierced  for  twelve  guns.  Strict 
precautions  were  taken  to  keep  her  destination  a 
secret,  but  before  she  was  finished  the  United 
States  Minister  at  London  requested  the  British 
Government  to  detain  her.  The  British  minis- 
ters consulted  with  the  Crown  lawyers,  and, 
after  some  delay,  gave  an  ooinlon  in  favor  of 
detaining  the  vessel.  In  the  meantime  the  sloop 
had  escaped  under  the  pretext  of  a  trial  trip, 
near  the  end  of  July,  1 862.  She  wns  not  equipped 
with  guns  and  Htorcs  when  nho  left  tlio  Mcrsoy, 
but  received  I  hem  ut  the  port  of  Torceirn,  whither 
they  had  been  conveyed  by  another  vessel.  In 
August,  1HG2,  Captain  Somtues  took  command 
of  the  steamer,  mimed  her  the  Alabama— up  to  this 
tlmo  she  had  been  known  only  as  "No.  290,"  from 
nor  number  In  iho  lint  of  vessel*  constructed  In 
the  shipyards  of  the  Lairds.  Tim  online  was 
then  begun  with  a  crew  of  eighty  men.  All  tho 
vessels  captured  by  thli  strainer  were  burned,  as 
tho  ports  of  ths  Confederate  Htatos  were  at,  that 
time  effectually  blockaded  hy  United  H'ates  ves- 
sels. It  Is  asserted  as  a  fact,  that,  tho  Alabama 
during  her  enflro  caroer  of  nearly  two  year— 

dnnr  e  wli'cli  f\  «•  ri  puir<  d  and  1  ninetl  slxtv-llvt 


vessels  and  destroyed  property  valued  at  $6,- 
000.000— never  entered  a  Confederate  port.  At 
last,  after  a  long  cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
Alabama  returned  to  England,  and  entered  the 
port  of  Cherbourg  to  refit  and  obtain  a  supply  of 
stores.  This  was  on  June  11,  1864.  Several 
days  later  the  United  States  war  steamer  Kear- 
sarge,  commanded  by  Captain  Wind  •  * 

at  Cherbourg.    On  the  19th  Wf1D"low'  ,fnve,i 

cja   iae  19tn  °f  June  Captain 

Semmes  came  out  of  the  port  and  offered  battle. 
When  the  vessels  were  about  one  mile  apart  tho 
hght  began.  The  Alabama's  fire  was  rapid,  but 
her  guns  were  not  well  managed,  and  the  shot,, 
took  but  little  effect.  The  Kearsarge  guns,  on  tho 
other  hand,  were  served  with  precision,  and  her 
shots  were  much  more  effective.  Both  vessel,, 
during  the  action  moved  about  in  circles  around 
an  ever-changing  center.  After  seven  circuits  of 
tuis  kind  the  Alaoama  began  to  sink,  and  raised 
a  white  flag.  Thirty  of  her  crew  had  been  killed 
and  wounded,  while  the  Kearsarge  had  lost  but 
three  men.  Captain  Seinmes  escaped  in  an  Eng- 
lish ooat  but  his  crew,  sixty-five  in  all.  surren- 
dered.  The  Alabama  went  to  the  bottom. 

PRIME  MINISTERS  UNDER  GEORGE  IIL 

Answer.-When  George  IIL  came  to  the  ihroue 
in  1760,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  prime  min- 
ister. The  others  who  followed  him  during  the 
long  reign  of  this  sovereign  succeeded  to  office  at 
the  dates  given:  Earl  of  Bute,  Mav  29  1762- 
George  Grenville,  April  16,  1763;  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  July  12,  1765;  Duke  of  Graftou 
Aug.  2,  1766;  Lord  North,  Jan.  28,  1770;  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  March  30.  1782-  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  July  3,  1782;  Duke  of  Portland,  April 
O,  1783;  William  Pitt.  Dec.  27,  1783:  Henrv 
Audington,  March  7.  1801;  William  Pitt.  May 
12,1804;  Lord  Grenville.  Jan.  8.  1806;  Duke  of 
Portland,  March  13,  1807:  Spencor  Perceval. 
Jan.  23,  1810;  Eari  of  Liverpool,  June  8,  1812. 

THE  PEACEMAKER. 

K^vLdes*?ription  of  the  new  submarinoHtomedo 
boat  recently  successfully  tried  on  the  Hudson  Wvor 

H.  Nkwton. 

Answer.—  This  boat  was  tried  first  late  in  the 
summer  of  1886.  It  was  constructed  by  C.  H. 
Delamater  &  Co..  of  New  York,  and  is  owned  by 
the  Submarine  Monitor  Company.  It  is  thirty 
feet  in  lengih,  with  a  breadth  of  beam  of  eight 
and  one-half  feet.  The  bow  and  stem  taper  off 
from  amidships,  and  the  forward  end  of  the  ves- 
sel is  surmounted  bv  a  domo  twelve  Inches  high. 
This  is  set  with  glass  and  is  the  pilot-house. 
Entrance  to  tho  boat  is  through  a  scuttle  abaft 
of  this  dome.  At  the  stern  is  a  propeller  and  an 
ordinary  rudder.  Thoro  aro  two  horizontal  rud- 
ders, with  which  tho  boat  may  be  deflected  up  or 
down.  Tho  interior  of  the  boat  Is 
about  half  filled  with  machinery. 
Including  a  powerful  little  Wcstlnphouso 
engine.  Compressed  air  is  stored  in  six-lnoh 
plpef  tunning  around  the  interior,  and  arrange- 
ments aro  mado  by  which  air  mav  be  supplied  by 
chomtoals.  A  gauge  registers  the  depth  of  the  vok- 

hci  beneath  the  ivrfece  of  the  water.  An  incan- 
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descent  electric  lamp  furnishes  the  light.  It  is 
destined  to  use  two  torpedoes  attached  together 
by  a  chain  and  fastened  tocorfced  maenets,  which 
will  attach  themselves  to  tne  iron  or  steel  sheath- 
ing of  a  vessel  to  be  destroyed.  These  are  to  be 
fired  by  electricity  after  the  torpedo  boat  has  re- 
tired to  a  safe  distance.  The  name  given  to  this 
boat  is  the  "Peacemaker,"  so  called  because  it 
hastens  the  era  of  peace  by  destroying  war  ves- 
sels. Thus  far  it  has  worked  verv  successfully, 
and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
navy.  We  shall  have  no  need  of  an  elaborate 
system  of  coast  fortifications,  if  our  harbors  are 
defended  by  these  little  boats.  No  iron- clad  can 
withstand  the  force  of  a  torpeuo  exploded  below 
its  keel,  and  the  Peacemaker  moves  so  swiftly 
and  stealthily  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
guard  against  its  approaches. 

HISTOBY  OF  MUSIC. 

Bremen,  Ind. 
Give  a  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
music.  ».  Knoblock. 

Answer.—  The  history  of  music  is  older  than 
that  of  civilization.  Even  instrumental  music 
existed  at  a  very  early  date,  as  representations  of 
musical  instruments  are  to  be  seen  on  the  most 
ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions.  No  relics  of 
'Egyptian  music  exist  now,  however,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  infer  what  it  mieht  have  been.  It 
is  suprjosed  that  the  Hebrews  obtained  their 
knowledge  of  music  from  the  Eeyptians.  The 
cultivation  of  melody  was  carried  on  considera- 
bly among  the  Hebrews,  and  we  know  that  they 
had  a  number  of  instruments,  both  wind  and 
stringed,  but  we  know  little  of  what  their  music 
actually  was.  With  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and 
Japanese  the  art  of  music  is  probably  unchanged 
from  what  it  was  1,000  years  ago.  The  Chinese 
have  some  sweet-toned  instruments  and  a  clear 
notation,  but  their  music  is  so  lacking  in  the  ele- 
ment of  harmony  that  it  is  very  unpleas- 
ant to  refined  ears.  A  hicher  style  of 
music  exists  in  India,  .and  has  prob- 
ably been  known  there  from  very 
remote  times.  The  Persians  have  always  had 
more  intuitive  knowledge  of  harmony  than 
other  Oriental  nations,  which  is  due  probably  to 
the  fact  that  the  birds  of  that  country  have 
aiweeter  notes.  The  Greeks  numbered  music 
a\mong  the  sciences,  and  studied  the  mathematical 
proportions  of  sounds.  But  Greek  music  was 
probably  little  more  than  sonorous  declamation, 
sustained  by  the  lyre  and  pleasant  notes  from 
the  flute  and  pipes.  In  the  Greek  drama  the 
words  were  not  spoken,  but  sung  or  chanted. 
The  Romans  borrowed  their  music  from  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Greeks,  and  had  musical  in- 
struments, but  they  never  made  any  real  progress 
ini  the  art.  The  music  of  modern  Europe  is  a 
nijw  art,  therefore,  nothing  similar  to  which 
existed  among  the  nations  of  old.  The  music  of 
the  early  Christian  church  was  undoubtedly  the 
germ  of  the  art.  A  number  of  the  early  prelates 
or  the  church  interested  themselves  greatly  in 
the  advancement  of  music,  as  St.  Ambrose,  who 
3»4ected  the  four  scales  in  which  the  music  of 
the  church  should  be  written,  and  Pope  Gregorv  L 
mbti  wrote  the  Gregorian  chant.  Notation  by  lines 


and  spaces  was  originated  bv  Guido  of  Arazzo- 
Franco  of  Cologne  in  the  thiitoer  th  century 
first  indicated  the  length  of  notes  by  their  di- 
versity of  form.  During  the  ninth  century  the 
secrets  of  harmony  first  began  to  be  discovered, 
for  previous  to  that  time  all  performers  sang  the 
melody.  At  first  the  octave,  fourth,  and  fiftii 
only  were  used,  the  parts  progressing  together. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  church  was  making 
progress  in  music  the  songj  of  the  people  were 
comiug  into  existence.  Stringed  instruments, 
though  very  simple  in  kind,  began  to  be  used  by 
the  peasantry,  and  to  satisfy  this  wakening  love 
of  music  a  class  of  wandering  singers  came  into 
existence.  These,  known  as  minstrels,  trouba- 
dours, or  minnesingers,  exerted  a  wide  influence 
upon  the  people,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
development  of  music  in  the  middle  ages.  After 
the  troubadours  began  to  disappear  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  study  of  music  came  into 
prominence  in  the  Netherlands,  and  for  over  a 
century  and  a  half  the  Flemish  composers  and 
musicians  instructed  Europe  in  the  art.  The 
discovery  of  printing  music  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  served  greatly  to  diffuse  musical 
knowledge.  Among  musical  instruments  the 
organ  seems  to  have  existed  in  a 
rude  form  from  about  the  third  century, 
and  even  until  the  twelfth  century  its  com- 
pass did  not  exceed  fifteen  tones,  the  pipes  were 
of  brass  and  harsh  in  tone,  and  the  keys  were 
broad  and  large,  to  be  struck  with  the  fist.  Pedals, 
or  foot-keys,  were  added  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  improvements  in  the  instrument  followed, 
some  very  fine  instruments  being  built  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  stringed 
instruments,  the  virginal,  the  spinet,  the  clavi- 
chord, and  the  harpsichord — all  of  these  rude 
precursors  of  the  pianoforte — were  in  use  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  also  the  viol, 
guitar,  and  the  flute.  Tfie  violin  came  to  perfec- 
tion almost  immediately  after  its  invention  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  miracle  plays  and 
masks  of  medieval  times  prepared  the  way  for 
operas  and  oratorios,  which  both  came  into  ex- 
istence in  the  year  1600  in  Italy.  This  country 
led  the  world  in  musical  art  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  age 
of  grand  composers  and  performers  in  music  in 
Europe,  though  many  of  them  belong  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  also.  Such  composers  as  Bach, 
Haydn,  Handel,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  have  in- 
fluenced and  elevated  the  world.  The  piano- 
forte was  first  made  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  improvements  that  have  made  it 
the  perfect  instrument  tnat  it  now  is  belong  to 
later  times.  The  first  grand  piano  was  made 
about  1780,  the  upright  piano  in  1795. 
The  finest  pianos  in  the  world,  in  work- 
manship and  perfection,  are  those  made 
in  the  United  States,  the  various  im- 
provements introduced  by  Cbickeriug  &  Sons, 
Steinway  &  Sons,  and  others,  having  created  the 
standard  of  fine  construction  for  the  world.  The 
reed  organ  was  also  an  American  invention,  being 
first  made  in  Massachusetts  in  1818,  and  melo- 
deons,  seraphines,  and  parlor  oreans  are  all 
American  applications  of  the  same  principle. 
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Some  wonderful  improvements  in  pipe  organs 
belong  to  the  construction  of  the  instrument  in 
Europe  and  America  in  later  times,  as  the  pneu- 
matic lever,  the  supply  of  wind  by  electrical 
action  or  by  steam  power.  The  largest  organ  in 
the  world  is  in  Albert  Hall,  London. 

LEIGH  SMITH  AND  THE  EIEA. 

Vebnon,  111. 

Give  some  account  of  the  explorations  of  the  arctic 
traveler,  Leigh  Smith,  and  especially  of  his  voyage  in 
the  Eira.  M.  Mkbton. 

Answer.— Mr.  W.  Leigh  Smith  was  a  wealthy 
gentleman  of  Sussex,  England,  who,  after  amass- 
ing quite  a  fortune  in  business,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  desire  to  spend  it  in  a  search  for 
the  North  Pole.  He  made  his  first  voyage  to  high 
latitudes  in  1871  in  his  yacht  Samson,  and 
brought  back  some  important  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  polar  regions.  He  sailed 
again  in  1872  and  1873  in  the  Diana,  but  this 
trip  was  not  so  noteworthy  as  that  made  in  the 
Eira  in  1880.  The  Eira  was  a  steam  yaoht  of 
360  tons  burden,  built  expressly  for  arctic  ex- 
ploration, and  Mr.  Smith  sailed  in 
her  from  Peterhead  on  the  10th  of 
June.  Beaching  Franz  Josef  Land,  which 
was  discovered  by  Weyprecht  and 
Payer  in  1874,  he  found  it  to  be  either  one  o?  an 
extensive  archipelago  of  islands  or  the  point  of 
a  continuous  stretch  of  land  extending  to  the 
northwest,  and  he  discovered  a  desirable  harbor. 
It  is  Peternian's  theory  that  an  archipelago  ex- 
tends right  across  the  pole.  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's 
discoveries  went  measurably  to  confirm  this  the- 
ory. The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geoerraphical 
Society  was  awarded  to  the  plucky  and  fortunate 
explorer,  who  set  sail  again  June  13.  1881,  with 
Dr.  Neale,  Captain  Lofley,  and  a  crew  of  twenty- 
two  men,  the  vessel  being  provisioned  for  four- 
teen months  and  having  a  two  years'  supply 
of  flour  and  bread.  His  intention  was  to 
revisit  Franz  Josef  Land  and  explore  its  western 
coast,  pushing  northward  near  the  meridian  of 
Wicke's  Land,  but  he  had  no  intention 
of  passing  a  winter  in  the  ice,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  indicate  the  area  of  his  proposed 
explorations  or  the  line  of  retreat  he  would 
adopt  In  case  of  accident .  The  Eira  was  last  seen 
on  the  8th  of  Julv,  1881,  off  the  west  coast  of 
Nova  Zembla,  going  northward.  No  word  having 
been  received  of  the  ship  for  over  a  year,  an  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out  to  send  In  search  of  her. 
To  the  expenses  of  this  expedition  the  Royal 
Geographical  Rocletv  contributed  £1,000  and  the 
government  £5,000.  Mr.  Smith's  family  defray- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  cost.  It  consisted  of  a 
steam  whaler,  the  Hope,  which  was  commanded 
by  Sir  Allen  Young.  It  left  London  In  June, 
1882.  Three  other  vessels  were  also  sent  in 
search  of  the  Eira,  one  by  two  other  English 
gentlemen,  another  by  Holland  scientists,  and 
yet  another  by  Russians.  The  Hopo  readied  Po- 
terhead,  Aberdeen,  Aug.  20  following,  bringing 
the  entire  crew  of  the  misting  vessel.  Tho  Eira 
had  been  canght  In  the  Ice  and  sunk  off  Cape 
Flora,  on  Aug.  21,  18K1.  Tho  points  of  Mr.  Lolgh 
Smith's  narrative  were  an  follows :  Reaching  Franz 
Josef  Land  In  July,  ho  spent  some  tlmo  In  soaroh- 
Ing  a  passage  through  tho  lco  to  ihe  north,  find 


had  anchored  off  the  cape  to  await  a  break  in  the 
floe,  when  his  vessel  was  caught  All  on  board 
made  good  their  escape  to  the  ice  and  afterward 
to  land,  bearing  a  limited  supply  of  food  and 
clothing.  Here  these  twenty-five  men  built  a 
hut  and  lived  for  three  months,  subsisting  on 
provisions  they  had  saved  ana  on  the  bear  and 
walrus  they  could  kill.  Very  little  wood  had 
been  saved,  and  fire  was  made  chiefly  by  means 
of  blubber  and  rope,  which  emitted  a  stifling 
smoke.  Fortunately  all  the  ship's  boats  had 
been  saved,  and  on  the  2 1st  of  June  the  ship- 
wrecked mariners  started  for  Nova  Zembla, 
reaching  Matocchyen  Straits  Aug.  2.  Here  they 
were  found  the  following  day  by  the  schooner 
William  Barents,  which  had  been  dispatched 
from  Holland  in  search  of  them.  The  steamer 
Hope  was  cruising  in  the  same  waters,  and  soon 
came  up,  as  did  also  the  Russian  schooner  engaged 
in  the  same  search.  The  sailors,  more  fortunate 
than  most  Arctic  travelers,  were  all  brought 
home  alive  and  well. 

EABLY  HISTORY  OP  SWEDEN. 

„ .  Chicago. 

Give  some  account  of  Sweden  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  how  and  by  whom  ruled. 

L.  Enostbom. 

Answer.—  The  early  history  of  Sweden  is  con- 
fused and'  full  of  myths.  The  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  were  the  Lapps  and  Finns. 
These  were  dispossessed  in  the  South  by  the 
Gauta  or  Goths,  and  in  the  North  by  the  Svea  or 
Swedes.  The  latter  tribe  claimed  to  have  been 
led  Into  the  country  by  Odin,  the  Jupiter,  or 
chief  god,  of  Northern  mythology,  himself,  and 
their  first  king  was  Njord,  the  son  of  Odin.  The 
whole  story  no  doubt  originated  in  the  desire 
that  savage  nations  have  to  deify  their  successful 
leaders.  The  date  of  this  settlement  of  the  Svea 
in  Sweden  must  have  been  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  grandson  of  Odin,  Frey 
Yngve,  founded  the  Tnglingar  dynasty,  which 
ruled  the  Svea  for  several  oenturies.  This  king 
also  built  the  great  temple  of  Upsala,  which  sub- 
sequently became  the  national  sanctuary  not 
only  for  the  Swedes,  but  the  Goths  also,  the  two 
nations  holding  a  common  mythology.  In  the 
seventh  century,  Insjald  Ill-raada,  the  king,  en- 
deavored to  bring  the  Goths  and  the  Swedes 
under  one  rule,  but  failed.  His  measures  were 
so  tyrannical  that  the  two  tribes  uuited  to  over- 
throw him.  The  King  and  all  his  family— except 
"one  son,  Olaf,  who  escaped  Into  Norway — were 
burned  alive,  and  this  ended  the  Yugllngar 
dynasty  In  Sweden.  It  was  succeeded  oy  the 
Skloldungars,  who  also  claimod  descent  from  Odin 
and  whose  first  ruler  was  Ivar  Vldfamme,  who 
hold  swav  for  a  time  at  least  over  both  the  Swedes 
and  the  Goths.  Some  time  In  the  8th  century 
tho  mythical  battle  of  Bravalla,  famed  in  the 
Skalds  or  minstrel  songs  of  the  Northmen, 
occurred.  In  this  tight  Sigurd  Ring,  king  of 
Sweden,  defeated  Harold  of  Denmark.  Slgard's 
son  was  Ragnar  Lodbrog.  one  of  tho  daring  vl- 
klmr  pirates  who  led  tho  Invasion  of  the  North- 
men into  England.  Tho  tradition  li  that  ho  was 
takon  prlsouor  by  Km  .101  la  of  Northumberland. 
and  put  to  death  by  being  thrown  Into  a  pit  of. 
scrpouts.    His  sons  avenged  his  death  by  of*r- 
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throwing:  the  Northumbrians  in  a  great  battle, 
and  putting  iElla  to  death  with  tortures.  With 
the  mission  of  St.  Ansgarius  to  the  tribes  of 
Scandinavia,  829-865,  authentic  history  may  be 
said  to  begin.  Many  were  converted  by  the  good 
bishop's  preaching,  out  he  did  not  succeed  in 
establishing  Christianity.  King  Erik  Ed- 
mundsson,  whose  reign  ended  in 
885,  united  the  whole  of  Sweden  under 
one  rule.  He  also  made  important  conauests  in 
neighboring  countries,  and  sent  out  colonies 
who  settled  around  Novgorod,  on  the  Baltic,  sub- 
jugated the  Slavs,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
future  empire  of  Russia.  The  year  1000,  in  the 
reign  of  Olaf  the  Lao-King,  is  usually  sriven  as 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Sweden.  In  that  year  King  Olaf  was  baptized 
and  a  bishopric  was  formed  in  the  kingdom,  but 
the  struggle  between  heathenism  and  the  new 
religion  did  not  cease  until  the  grand  temple  of 
Upsala  was  burned,  about  1085— in  the  reign  of 
King  Inge.  The  subsequent  history  of  Sweden 
and  the  lineaee  of  the  kings  has  been  given  in 
this  department,  and  will  be  found  in  Our  Cari- 
osity Shop  book  for  1886. 

THE  FREED  MAN'S  BANK. 

Elk  Falls,  Kan. 

jWve  anistory  of  the  Freeaman's  Bank,  and  causes 
Of  its  failure.  Subscribes. 

Answer.— The  Freedman's  Bank  was  pro- 
posed as  a  purely  charitable  enterprise  to  en- 
courage frugality  and  thrift  among  the  newly 
liberated  blacks.  Mr.  Sumner  reported  the  bill 
chartering  the  bank.  Feb.  17,  1865,  and  on  the 
3d  of  March,  following,  it  became  a  law.  The 
bank  was  established  in  Washington,  and 
branch  banks  to  the  number  of  thirty-four  were 
(afterward)  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
union.  The  institution  was  authorized  to  re- 
eeive  the  deposits  of  negroes,  and  invest  the 
same  in  the  stocks,  bonds,  Treasury  notes,  or 
other  securities  of  the  United  States.  It  was  not 
Intended  to  be  a  money-making  concern,  either 
for  bankers  or  depositors,  but  to  provide  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  freedmen's  sayings.  The 
government  did  not  guarantee  the  safety 
of  the  bank — though  the  negroes  were 
generally  made  to  believe  that  it  had  done  so— 
nor  did  it  take  the  proper  precautions  to  secure 
honest  management.  As  a  conse  quence,  a  num- 
ber of  the  trustees,  who  were  also  implicated  in 
many  other  financial  irregularities,  were  enabled 
to  take  complete  control  of  the  bank,  and 
manage  it  to  suit  their  own  interests. 
During  the  nine  years  of  the  bank's  existence,  it 
handled  no  less  than  $56,000,000  of  deposits. 
Then  it  suspended  payment,  and  a  committee  of 
Congress  was  appointed  to  investigate  matters. 
It  found  that  the  bank  had  been  scandalously 
mismanaged,  its  charter  regulations  ignored, 
and  its  funds  dissipated  by  loaning  on  inade- 
quate security.  By  law,  the  investments  of  the 
bank  were  confined  to  government  securities, 
but  this  law  was  ignored,  and  the  funds  used  to 
Aid  the  wild-cat  schemes  of  the  "ring"  and  their 
friemds.  Unimproved  real  estate,  unsalable 
stocks  (such  as  that  of  the  Maryland  Freestone 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  alias  the 


"Seneca  Stone  Company"),  and  personal  notes, 
were  among  the  assets  of  the  bank.  Deficits  and 
embezzlements  at  the  branch  banks  also  pro- 
duced many  losses.  The  unsecured  debts  owed 
by  the  bank  to  depositors  July  13.  1874, 
amounted  to  $2,900,000.  The  assets,  which 
realized  more  than  was  expected,  yielded  nearly 
$1,700,000.  Dividends  have  been  paid  at  vari- 
ous times,  but  many  small  depositors,  through 
ignorance  and  despair,  forfeited  their  dividends 
by  not  calling  for  them.  In  all  77,000  dividends, 
amounting  to  $112,000,  were  thus  forfeited.  The 
cost  of  "winding  up"  this  bank  was  $475,000. 
For  some  years  three  bank  commissioners  were 
employed  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  each.  But  in 
February,  1881,  the  affairs  of  the  banK  were  all 
turned  over  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  currency, 
at  a  great  saving  of  expense. 

SOME  INTEICATE  KNOTS. 

Chicago. 

Can  the  Curiosity  Shop  describe  how  the  weavers* 
knot,  the  reef  knot,  and  the  bowline  knot  are  tied? 
Also  any  similar  curious  knots  used  by  sailors. 

M.  Menton. 

Answer.— It  is  not  a  very  difficult  task  to  tie  a 
neat  and  secure  knot,  but  comparatively  few  per- 
sons can  do  it.   Nor  is  it  easy  to  show  how  it  is 
done  without  the  help  of  illustrations,  but  the 
following  directions  are  as  explicit  as  mere  words 
can  make  them.    The  weaver's  knot  is  the  one 
employed  in  netting,  and  sailors  call  it  the  "sheet 
bend."  To  make  it,  bend  one  piece  of  cord  into 
a  loop,  holding  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  the  left  hand;  the  other  cord  is  passed  through 
the  loop  from  the  further  side,  then  round  behind 
the  two  legs  of  the  loop,  and  lastly  under  itself. 
In  the  smallness  of  its  size  and  the  firmness 
of    its     hold     this    knot    surpasses  every 
other:    it    can,     moreover,     be    tied  read- 
ily when  one  of  the  pieces  is  exceedingly  short, 
less  than  an  inch  of  common  stout  twine  being 
sufficient  to  form  the  loop.    So  firmly  do  the  va- 
rious turns  hold  each  other  that  after  being 
tightly  pulled  it  is  very  hard  to  untie;  this  is  the 
only  drawback  to  its  usefulness.   In  making  a 
reef  knot  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  two 
parts  of  each  string  are  on  the  same  side  of  the 
loop;  if  thev  are  not  the  ends  (and  the  loops,  if 
any  are  formed)  are  at  right  angles  to  the  cords- 
This  knot  is  less  secure  than  the  weaver's  knot, 
and  sailors  call  it  a  "granny  knot."  It  is  made 
precisely  as  a  shoestring  is  tied,  only  the  ends 
are  generally  pulled  out  instead  of  being  left  in 
bows.     The  bowline  knot  is  used  in  slinging 
heavy  bodies;  it  can  not  slip,  and  will  stand  the 
heaviest  strain.   Take  the  fixed  or  standing  part 
of  the  rope  in  the  left  band,  lay  the  free  end  over- 
it,  and  then  by  a  twist  of  the  wrist  make  a.- 
loop  in  the  standing  part  which  shall  enclose  the 
free  end;  then  carry  the  free  end  behind  the 
standing  part  and  through  the  loop,  parallel  with 
itself.     This    knot    is    the    hardest  one  to 
learn,   but  will    well  repay,   by    its  useful- 
ness,  the    trouble  in  learning  it.  Another 
knot  is  what  is  called  the  binding  knot,  and  is 
exceedingly  useful  in  connecting  broken  sticks* 
rods,  and  the  like.    To  make  it,  lay  a  loop  of  the 
cord  upon  the  stick,  across  the  break,  then  bind 
the  long  end  of  the  loop  about  the  stick  many 
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times,  finally  pass  its  end  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  loop,  and  tighten  it  by  drawing  down  the 
short  end  of  the  cord.  Another  knot  is  known 
to  sailors  as  "the  double  half  hitch,"  or  "the 
clove  hitch,"  and  is  an  especially  useful  knot  to 
fasfen  a  cord  to  any  cylindrical  object.  Form 
two  loops,  precisely  similar  in  every  respect,  then 
pass  the  second  Iood  over  the  object  to  be  tied, 
and  then  the  first  above  it.  now  tighten  by  draw- 
ing the  ends.  If  this  is  properly  done  the  knot 
will  not  slip,  though  it  may  be  tied  around  a  per- 
fectly smooth  cylinder.  This  knot  is  employed 
by  surgeons  in  reducing  dislocations  of  the  last 
joint  of  the  thumb,  and  by  sailors  in  a  great  part 
of  the  standing  rigging,  and  in  mooring  a  boat 
by  a  cable  to  a  post  or  similar  object  on  the 
shore. 

CHEMICAL  SACCHARINE. 

N OEM AL,  111 . 

Some  time  during  1S86  it  was  announced  that  a  new 
chemical  compound  had  been  discovered  which  was 
destined  to  take  the  place  of  sugar.  What  was  this 
and  how  was  it  made?  E.  Habmon. 

Answer.—  This  new  sweetening  agent  is  made 
from  coal  tar,  but  its  process  of  manufacture  is 
still  a  secret.  It  is  known  to  chemistry  as  "ben- 
zoyl sulphuric  imide,"  but  it  is  proposed  to  name 
it  saccharine.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Fahl- 
berg.  It  presents  the  appearance,  when  dry,  of  a 
white  powder,  but  crystallizes  in  water,  the  crys- 
tals dissolving  slowly  if  the  water  is  warm.  It  is 
sweetness  intensified,  being  230  times  sweeter 
than  the  best  sugar.  One  part  saccharine  will 
give  a  very  sweet  taste  to  10,000  Darts  of  water. 
It  is  also  antiseptic,  so  that  fermentation  need 
not  be  feared.  It  will  doubtless  be  used  in  sweet- 
ening glucose  sugars,  and  as  it  is  perfectly  whole- 
some, there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
so  used. 


TWENTY-NINTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Logan,  111. 

Give  brief  history  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Ibiuois  In- 
fantry, giving  tho  names  of  officers  of  company  H, 
and  what  became  of  them.  Albebt  Wilken. 

Ansvei  —  The  Twenty-ninth  Infantry  was 
mustered  in  at  Camp  Butler,  III.,  Aug.  19,  1861, 
and  was  sent  to  Cairo  early  in  September.  It 
took  part  in  the  fights  at  Fort  Henry  and  Donel- 
son,  losing  in  the  latter  engagement  100  In 
killed  and  wounded.  It  also  bore  an  honorable 
part  in  the  battle  of  Sliiloh,  losing  heavily  there. 
In  the  summer  it  was  stationed  at  Jackson, 
Tenn..  and  Dec.  1  wont  into  camp  at  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.  Here  eight  companies  of  the 
regiment  were  tak'm  prisoners,  paroled  and  sent 
to  Benton  Barracks  where  they  remained  until 
Julv,  1863,  when  they  were  exchanged  and  re- 
tumid  to  duty,  Meanwhile  the  two  companies 
of  tho  regiment  not  captured  wero  assigned  to 
tho  weHtorn  navy  early  In  1863,  where  they 
reived  with  distinction  during  tho  siege  of 
Vlcksburg.  In  October  tho  131st  Infantry 
wan  consolidated  wlUi  the  Twonty-ulnth, 
and,  Deo.  1.  1 803.  moved  to  Natchez, 
whero  It  rcmulnod  on  garrlHon 
duty  till  January,  whon  It  re-enllsted.  It 
received  vetorun  furlough  in  July.  In  August 
was  fient  to  Natchez,  then  wan  sont  back  to  Mom- 
pbln.  Jan.  1,  1865.  was  sont  to  Now  Orleans, 
i hence  was  sent  on  to  Mobile  In  Mnroh.  and  took 


an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Spanish  Fort.  Was 
sent  to  Texas  in  June,  where  it  remained  until  its 
muster-out  in  the  following  November.  The 
officers  of  Company  H  at  the  date  of  muster 
were:  Captain,  Jason  B.  Sprague:  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Abner  Hostetter,  and  Second  Lieutenant, 
Wm.  H.  Stewart.  Captain  Sprague  was  killed  at 
Shiloh  April  6.  1862;  was  succeeded  by  Robert 
'  Coih™<  who  resigned  Sept.  4,  1865,  and  his 
successor  was  Richard  M.  Bozman.  First  Lieu- 
tenant Hostetter  died  March  29,  1862.  ifis  suc- 
cessor, Spencer  Maynard.  resigned  Sept  19 
1863;  was  followed  by  Isaac  S.  Armstrong.'  who 
was  discharged  May  12.  1865,  his  place  being 
taken  by  William  T.  Wilkins.  Second  Lieuten- 
ant Stewart  resigned  March  4,  1862- was  fol 
lowed  by  James  A.  Peter,  who  was  discharged 
Jan.  18.  1865;  the  position  was  held  by  W  T 
Wilkins  till  his  promotion  in  May  following,  and 
from  that  time  till  muster  -out  by  John  P.  Simp- 
son. 

THE  ROYAL  GAME  OP  GOOSE 

„,,  Keadeb. 
Answer.— The    twelve  good  rules,"  to  which  the 

poet's  phrase  alludes,  were  well  known  to  English 

readers  one  hundred  years  and  more  ago.  They 

were  quoted  often  in  literature  and  common  phrase, 

but  who  originated  them  is  not  known.  They  have 

been  ascribed  to  King  Charles  II.  and  the  poet 

Crabbe  says : 

"There  is  King  Charles  and  all  his  golden  rules, 

Who  proved  misfortune  was  the  best  of  schools. " 

But  while  the  Avorldly  wisdom  of  this  king— 

"Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing  and  never  did  a 

wise  one — " 

was  quite  capable  of  formulating  such  a  set  of 
excellent  precepts,  though  utterly  incapable  of 
following  his  own  teaching,  the  probabilities  are 
that  these  rules  were  rather  the  garnered  wisdom 
of  many  preceptors,  aud  that  they  ante-dated, 
by  some  years,  the  time  of  the  "Merry  Monarch." 

They  are:  1.  Urge  no  battles.  2.  Profane  no 
divine  ordinance?.  3.  Touch  no  state  matters. 
4.  Reveal  no  secrets.  5.  Pick  no  quarrels.  6. 
Make  no  companions.  7.  Maintain  no  ill  opin- 
ions. 8.  Keep  no  bad  company.  9.  Encourage 
no  vice.  10.  Make  no  long  meals.  11.  Repeat 
no  grievances.    12.  Lay  no  .vagers. 

The  royal  game  or  goose  Is  a  very  old 
game.  It  may  be  played  by  two  persons, 
but  will  admit  of  the  oo-ODeration 
of  many  more.  It  originated  in  Germany,  and  Is 
well  calculated  to  make  children  ready  at  reckon- 
ing tho  product  of  two  gtven  numbers.  Tho  table 
used  for  goose  is  generally  about  tho  size  of  a 
sheet  almanac,  and  divided  into  sixty-two  small 
compartments,  arranged  in  a  spiral  form,  with  a 
largo  open  space  in  tho  middle  marked  with  the 
number  sixty-three.  The  lesser  oompartmouts 
have  singly  an  appropriate  uutnbor  from  one  to 
sixty-two,  inclusive,  beginning  at  the  outmost 
extremity  or  tho  spiral  Hues.  It  la  played  with 
two  dlco,  and  overy  playor  throws  In  his  turn  as 
ho  sit*  at  the  tablo;  he  must  have  a  oountcr,  or 
somo  other  small  mark,  whioh  ho  can  dlsttn- 
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guish  from  the  marks  of  his  antagonists,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  amonnt  of  the  two  numbers  thrown 
upon  the  dice,  he  places  his  mark:  that  is  to  say, 
if  he  throws  a  four  and  a  five,  which  amount  to 
nine,  he  places  his  mark  at  nine  upon  the  table, 
moving  It  the  next  throw  as  many  numbers  for- 
ward as  the  dice  permit  him,  and  so  on  until  the 
came  is  completed,  namely,  when  the  number 
sixty-three  is  made  exactly;  all  above  it  the 
player  counts  back,  and  then  throws  again  in  his 
turn.  It  is  called  the  game  of  goose,  because  at 
every  fourth  and  fifth  compartment  in  succession 
a  goose  is  depicted,  and  if  the  cast  thrown  by  a 
player  falls  upon  a  goose  he  moves  forward 
double  the  number  of  his  throw.  It  is  called 
royal,  no  doubt,  because  worthy  to  be  played  by 
kings. 

THE  TREATY  OF  PABIS. 

Minden,  Neb. 
Give  tin  history  of  the  treaty  of  1856  in  Europe. 
What  governments  were  concerned  In  it? 

J.  P.  Gbeen. 

Answer.—  All  Europe,  as  well  as  the  parties  in- 
volved, had  become  weary  of  the  causeless  and 
fruitless  war  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  1855  there 
was  a  general  demand  for  peace.  After  the  fall 
of  Ears,  Nov,  28,  1855,  Austria  undertook  the 
office  of  mediator.  The  basis  of  a  pacification 
was  agreed  upon  in  January,  1856.  and  an  armis- 
tice was  concluded.  Feb.  25  delegate  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Russia,  Prance,  England.  Austria, 
Turkey,  and  Sardinia  met  at  Paris.  Later  they 
were  joined  by  envoys  from  Prussia.  By  these 
the  conditions  of  the  "peace  of  Paris"  were  agreed 
upon,  which  were  substantially  as  follows:  The 
Russian  protectorate  over  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities was  abolished;  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Danube  was  secured  by  the  appointment  of  an 
international  commission;  the  Black  Sea  was 
neutralized— that  is,  its  navigation  was  made  free 
to  peaceful  vessels  at  all  times,  and  all  ships  of 
war,  includiug  those  of  Turkey  and  Russia,  were 
to  be  excluded,  exceDt  a  number  of  light  vessels 
to  protect  the  coast;  the  Sultan  agreed  to  confirm 
the  privileges  of  his  Christian  subjects  on  the 
agreement  of  the  powers  not  to  use  his  conduct 
toward  them  as  a  pretext  for  interfering  with  his 
domestic  administration,  and  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment was  to  be  admitted  to  all  the 
advantages  of  international  law  in  the  European 
concert.  Russia  agreed  to  restore  Ears  and  to 
retire  from  the  Danube  by  ceding  the  part  of 
Bessarabia  which  she  had  held  to  Roumania,  and 
the  allies  agreed  to  evacuate  Sevastopol  and  all 
other  points  tak.^n  in  the  Crimea.  Four  rules 
concerning  naval  warfare  were  also  adopted, 
which  were  as  follows:  1.  Privateering  is  and 
remains  abolished.  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  an 
enemy's  goods,  except  contraband  of  war.  3. 
Neutral  goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  are  not 
liable  to  capture  under  an  enemv's  flag.  4. 
Blockades,  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective.  The 
treaty  was  signed  March  30.  Somewhat  later 
France.  Austria,  and  Great  Britain  concluded  a 
separate  agreement  to  guarantee  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire.  In 
1858-59  the  members  of  the  Paris  conference 
settled  the  relations  of  the  provinces  of  Molda- 


via and  Wailachia,  which  were  united  in  one 
country  under  the  name  of  Roumania. 

NATIVITY  OF  SOLDIERS. 

Bellom.  Col. 
How  many  native-born  Americans  were  there  in  the 
Union  army  during  the  civil  war?  How  manv  Irish. 
English,  and  Canadians?  Fbank  White. 

Answer.—  We  find  the  nationality  of  soldiers 
in  the  Federal  armv  during  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion given  as  follows: 

Native  American  1,523,300 

British  American   53,500 

English   45.500 

Irish   144.200 

German   176800 

Other  foreigners   48,400 

Nativity  unknown,  mostly  foreign   26.500 

Total  2,018,200 

The  sum  total  does  not  equal  the  number 
given  bv  Phisterer's  Statistical  Record  of  the 
United  States  army,  as  enlisted  during  the  war 
of  the  rebellion.  This  work,  probably  the  most 
correct  record  ever  completed,  makes  no  attempt- 
to  group  the  soldiers  by  nationalities .  In  fact,  it 
could  not  be  accurately  done,  as  in  many  instan- 
ces the  nationality  was  not  entered  in  the  record 
of  enlistment.  But  the  ahove  table  is  no  doubt 
approximately  correct,  and  the  estimate  of  75 
per  cent  rather  under  than  over  states  the  num- 
ber of  native-born  Americans  in  our  great  volun- 
teer army. 

RIPARIAN  RIGHTS. 

Arkansas  City  Ktin. 
Alomr  streams  in  the  United  States  to  whom  does 
the  land  lyinsr  between  hlsh  and  low  water  mark  be- 
loner,  and  what  rights  have  the  public  therein? 

Inquires. 

Answer.—  The  question  Is  decided  generally 
by  the  principle  of  common  law.  which  makes 
all  arms  of  the  sea  and  navigable  rivers  public 
propertv,  and  gives  to  the  owner  of  land  on  an 
unnavigable  stream  the  ownership  of  the  bed  of 
the  river  to  its  center  line.  According  to  com- 
mon law  interpretation  all  rivers  where  the  tide 
did  not  ebb  and  flow  were  unnavigable.  The 
grant  of  a  piece  of  land  bounded 
by  a  river  will  carry  the  exclusive  right 
and  title  of  the  grantee  to  the  middle  of  the  river, 
unless  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the  land 
conveyed  extends  only  to  the  margin  or  low- 
water  mark  of  the  stream.  If  a  person  owns  the 
laud  on  both  sides  of  a  stream,  he  also  owns  the 
entire  stream  as  far  as  his  land  extends.  Where 
th.j  rwe  •.  though  not  navigable  in  the  common 
lav  en  vet  can  be  used  for  the  passage  of 
bo.  is  o  rafts,  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  land 
must  give  way  to  the  public  convenience,  and  the 
passage  of  craft  can  not  be  obstructed  without 
laying  the  owner  open  to  complaint  for  interfer- 
ing with  public  rignts.  The  owners,  however, 
hold  land  under  such  streams  subject  to  the  pub- 
lic right  of  passage  over  it.  Rivers  in  which  the 
tide  flows,  or  lakes,  are  public  property;  the  land 
beneath  tnem  belongs  to  the  State,  and  grants  of 
Und  on  them  only  extend  to  the  low-water  mar- 
gin of  the  stream.  The  State  may,  however, 
make  a  grant  of  the  bed  of  such  bodies  of  water 
to  those  living  on  the  adjoining  shore.  The 
courts  have  decided  that  the  common  law  defini- 
tion of  a  navigable  stream  does  not  apply  to  the 
large  rivers  of  the  United  States  which  nave  no 
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tides.  These  are  declared  to  be  properly  navi- 
gable, and  the  boundaries  of  adjacent  lands  ex- 
tend only  to  low- water  mark  of  the  stream. 

THE  LATIN  UNION. 

New  Point.  Mo. 

What  States  comprise  the  Latin  Union?  Give  cir- 
cumstances of  its  formation.  a.  w .  u. 

Answer. -France,  Italy.  Belelum,  and  Switz- 
erland, in  1865,  formed  a  combination  that  was 
known  as  the  Latin  Union,  They  entered  into 
an  agreement  by  whtoh  the  amount  of  silver  to 
be  coined  yearly  was  fixed  for  each  member  ot 
the  union.  The  coinage  of  all  the  countries  was 
of  like  character,  and  to  be  received  without  dis- 
count throughout  the  union  on  public  and  pri- 
vate account.  Greece  joined  the  union  in  1868, 
8pain  in  1871,  and  subsequently  Servia  and 
Roumania  also  became  members.  Some  of 
the  South  Amerioau  States  also  use 
the  Latin  Union  coinage.  Spain  alone 
of  the  countries  of  the  union  coins  a  gold  piece 
uot  used  by  the  others.  The  unit  of  coinage  in 
the  Latin  Union  is  the  franc?  it  has  different 
names  elsewhere,  as  In  Italy,  the  lira;  in  Servia, 
the  dinar;  in  Spain,  the  peseta,  but  the  value  is 
always  the  same.  The  perfect  decimal  system  of 
France  is  also  used,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
coinage  has  led  to  its  wide  adoption.  It  is  the 
most  widely  circulated  coinage  system  in  Europe, 
being  used  by  about  148,000,000  of  people.  The 
system  is  theoretically  a  double- standard  one, 
with  a  ratio  of  15^3  to  1;  but  the  states  of  the 
union,  in  1874,  by  mutual  consent,  practically 
suspended  the  coinage  of  silver,  thus  producing 
what  is  called  a  "limping  standard,"  the  effect 
being  to  keep  coined  silver  above  its  market 
value.   

IS  MATBIMONY  A  SAOBAMENT  ? 

Dor>GEVIl,LE,  Wis. 
For  what  reasons  did  the  Protestant  churches  reject 
the  Catholic  dogma  that  matrimonv^a  --ament? 

Answer.—  The  Romish  dogma  concerning  the 
sacramental  nature  of  matrimony  is  founded  on 
the  words  of  Paul  concerning  the  marriage  rela- 
tion. "This  is  a  great  mystery:  but  I  speak  con- 
cerning Christ  and  the  church"  (Eph.  v.  32), 
the  Douay  Bible  giving  the  passage  thus:  "This 
is  a  great  sacrament,  but  I  speak  in  Christ  and  in 
the  church."  Prom  this  it  is  claimed  that  Cnrist 
instituted  matrimony  as  a  sacrament,  and  his 
presenoe  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  is  adduced  as 
probable  evidence  of  this.  Pnrther,  the  frequent 
comparison  of  the  marriage  relation  to  the  rela- 
tion that  exists  between  Christ  and  the  church  is 
regarded  as  (riving  sanotity  thereto.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  dogma  was  rejected  by  the  Protestant 
churches  for  several  reasons:  L  Marriage  was 
Instituted  In  the  earliest  ages,  and  existed  among 
all  races  long  boforo  the  coming  of  Christ;  there- 
fore. It  can  not  bo  regarded  as  a  sacrament  of  the 
gospel.  2.  In  evorv  Hftcrament  thoro  must  bo  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  Inward  and 
spiritual  (Trace  Imparted  by  divine  power, 
noit  her  of  which  exists  In  matrimony. 
8.  None  but  pious  norsnns  oan  partake  of  tho 
saomments,  but  piety  is  not  a  condition  of  mar- 
riage, which  is  observod  quite  at  mnoh  among  In- 
fidels and  wicked  persons,  nnd  even  more,  than 


among  the  holy.  4,  It  is  necessary  that  a  sacra- 
ment should  have  been  instituted  bv  Christ,  out 
there  is  no  record  in  the  New  Testament  of 
the  words  in  which  the  Savior  made  such  in- 
stitution, or  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
The  Council  of  Trent  in  1563,  which  enacted 
very  positive  legislation  on  the  subject,  pro- 
nouncing the  anathema  of  the  church  on  all  who 
deny  the  sacramental  natnre  of  marriage,  af- 
firmed that  Christ  instituted  the  sacrament,  but 
it  gave  neither  chapter  nor  verse  to  prove 
the  assertion.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what 
period  in  the  history  of  the  church  this  dogma 
of  the  sacrament  of  marriage  was  first  taught, 
since  no  allusion  to  it  is  made  by  the  early 
Christian  Fathers.  And  it  is  especially  hard  to 
ascertain  this,  since  we  find  the  antagonistic 
opinion  that  the  celibate  state  was  more  holy 
than  that  of  marriage  strongly  defended  by  cer- 
tain writers  of  the  early  centuries.  The  Rom- 
ish Church  is  charged— and  with  some  show  of 
reason— with  grave  inconsistency  in  forbidding 
to  their  priests  an  ordinance  as  polluting  which 
for  the  laymen  they  claim  to  be  a  sanctifying 
rite,  one  of  the  church's  means  of  grace.  The 
reader  will  find  an  article  giving  a  history  of  the 
establishment  of  celibacy  as  a  rule  of  the  Rom- 
ish priesthood  in  Our  Curiosity  Shop  Book  for 
1886. 

GOLD  MINES  OF  THE  AMOOB. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Give  some  description  of  the  new  gold  mines  in 
Asia  which  have  been  called  the  "New  California." 
To  whom  do  the  mines  belong?  B.  obmann. 

Answer, — These  mines  are  in  the  valley  of  the 
Djolgute  River,  in  Asia.  This  valley  is  upon  the 
Chinese  bank  of  the  Amoor  opposite  the  Russian 
colony  of  Tgnachino,  and  as  the  soil  is  very 
marshy  and  there  are  no  roads,  it  is  only  accessi- 
ble in  winter.  Gold  was  first  discovered  in  May, 
1884,  and  it  soon  attracted  a  great  many  advent- 
urers, the  earliest  comers  being  Russian  desert- 
ers and  escaped  convicts  from  Siberia,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  January,  1885,  there  was  a 
colony  of  9,000  Russians,  the  total  having  been 
much  increased  since,  while  there  are  also 
about  6,000  Chinese  and  150  adventurers  of 
different  nationalities,  the  last  named  of  whom 
have  joined  the  Russians,  the  organization  of  the 
colony  being  altogether  Russian.  The  gold  min- 
ing is  carried  on  under  strict  rules  and  a  rigidly 
organized  system.  The  gold  finders  are  divided 
into  small  groups  of  men  and  a  corps  of  twelve 
officers  is  elected  to  superintend  the  work  and 
preserve  good  order.  Drunkeuness  Is  punished 
with  flogging,  and  theft,  cheating  at  cards,  or 
.  adulteration  of  gold  dust  are  adjudgod  worthy  of 
death.  The  gold  fields,  whioh  are  twenty-five 
miles  in  length  by  three  miles  broad,  are  said  to 
be  very  rich,  and  seven  pounds  of  gold  are  ob- 
tained from  3,200  weight  of  gravel,  even  wjth 
theprlmitivo  mode  of  washing  adopted  thero. 


POSITION  OF  tub;  eauth'h  axis. 

l'HILO,  III. 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  nnasonn  If  the 
earth's  axis  wore  chunked  iu  position? 

C.  H.  Van  Vi.boe. 

Answer  —  The  axis  of  the  earth  Is  now  Inollnod 
2:»1«  degroes  toward  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  If  Its 
axis  wero  ptrpendlonlar  to  tho  plane  of  its  orbit. 
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there  would  be  no  change  of  seasons.  The  sun 
would  shine  froDi  pole  to  pole,  and  the  days 
would  be  of  uniform  length  through  the  year  all 
over  the  giobe.  ^he  heat  received  by  any  part  of 
the  globe  would  only  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
varying  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun.  Al- 
ternations of  he;vt  and  cold  would  largely  disap- 
pear summer  and  winter  ana  seed  time  and  harvest 
would  cease,  and  the  productiveness  of  the  earth 
would  be  greatly  diminished,  perhaps  almost  de- 
stroyed. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  axis  lay  in 
the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  should  point 
always  in  the  same  direction  as  it  now  does,  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  would  be  those  which  now 
exist,  but  vastly  exaggerated.  The  sun  would 
be  vertical  in  turn  over  every  part  of  the  earth, 
and  his  rays,  pouring  down  day  after  day  with 
no  intervening  night  on  the  northern  half  of  the 
globe,  would  cause  a  degree  of  heat  far  more  in- 
tense than  anything  whioh  the  earth  now  knows. 
Then  for  six  months  his  scorching  beams  would 
pour  upon  the  southern  half  of  the  globe,  and 
the  other  hemisphere  would  be  plunged  in  in- 
tense cold  and  black  darkness.  No  part  of  the 
earth  would  be  free  from  these  extreme  vicissi- 
tudes of  neat  and  cold,  and  no  life,  animal  or 
vegetable,  that  now  exists,  could  endure  the 
changes. 

GENERAL  FRANCIS  MARION. 

POMEBOY,  W.  T. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  General  Francis  Marion. 

Feed  W.  Clabk. 

Answer.—  Francis  Marion  was  born  near 
Georgetown,  S.  C,  in  1732,  of  a  Huguenot 
family  which  had  emigrated  from  France  about 
1690.  He  received  little  education,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  opportunities  in  his  district.  When  quite 
a  young  man  he  joined  the  volunteer  army 
against  the  Indians.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  he  was  elected  to  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  of  South  Carolina,  and  when  troops 
were  organized  was  made  a  Captain  in  Colonel 
Moultrie's  regiment,  and  took  Dart  in  the  capture 
of  the  British  Fort  Johnson.  Early  in  1777  Ma- 
rion was  sent  with  600  men  to  the  defense  of 
Georgia,  where  he  served  until  the  British  had 
taken  possession  of  the  State.  He  then  held  Fort 
Moultrie  for  over  a  year.  During  the  siege  of 
Charleston  he  broke  his  leg,  and  when  recovered 
from  this  disability  he  raised  the  brigade  with 
which  he  became  so  famous.  The  members  of 
this  force  were  inexperienced  countrymen  and 
boys,  but  he  trained  them  well  in  the  art  of  war. 
In  1780  he  was  made  a  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral. His  principal  camp  was  on 
Swan's  Island,  though  it  Is  said  he  had 
retreats  m  nearly  every  swamp  in  the  country. 
He  lived  on  the  simplest  fare  and  accustomed 
himself  to  the  greatest  hardships,  and  trained 
his  men  in  like  self-denial  and  fortitude.  His 
brigade  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  co- 
lonial army  in  obtaining  information,  and  also  in 
breaking  communications  and  harassing  the 
enemy  in  all  his  movements.  The  British  gener- 
als several  times  sent  picked  bands  to' capture 
him,  but  were  always  baffled  by  his  superior  gen- 
eralship and  rapidity  of  movement.  He  also  took 
an  Important  part  in  various  battles,  bringins  his 


men  to  the  aid  of  the  regular  troops  whenever 
needed.  When  the  British  army  had  evacuated 
Charleston,  he  disbanded  his  brigade  and  re- 
turned to  the  occupation  of  a  farmer  almost  In 
poverty.  He  was  subsequently  elected  to  the 
State  Senate.  In  1784  he  was  made  commandant 
of  Fort  Johnson,  and  in  1790  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  for  framing  the  State  constitu- 
tion. He  died  in  1795  and  was  buried  at  Belle 
Isle  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  S.  0. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JASHER. 

Jeffebson.  Ohio. 
In  a  list  of  the  valuable  books  in  the  library  o£  Gen- 
eral Lo?an  "Jasur"  is  mentioned,  with  the  statement 
that  this  was  one  of  the  three  copies  of  that  "re- 
nowned work"  in  America.  What  is  the  book  and  who 
wrote  it?  Dobex. 

Answer.  —The  name  is  also  written  and  more 
commonly  Jasher.  This  work  is  one  of  the  curi- 
ous forgeries  of  literature.  Of  the  original  Jew- 
ish work  of  this  name  nothing  is  known  except 
through  the  two  allusions  to  it  in  the  Bible.  Ia 
Joshua  x.  13  is  a  poetio  apostrophe  to  the  sun 
and  moon  bidding  them  stand  still,  said  to 
be  taken  from  the  book  of  Jasher.  and  2  Samuel 
i.  19-27  is  another  quotation,  the  elegy  of  David 
on  Saul  and  Jonathan.  The  nature  and  author 
of  the  book  are  unknown,  but  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  it  might  have  been  a  collection  of 
national  songs.  There  have  been  two  rabbinical 
works  written  with  the  same  title,  one  a  treatise 
on  Jewish  law  and  the  other  a  book  on  ethics, 
both  printed  during  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
medieval  work  in  Hebrew  by  the  same  name  ar- 
rogates a  claim  to  be  founded  ou  the  original 
mysterious  work.  Tradition  asserts  that  it  was 
discovered  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  possession  of  an  old  man  who 
had  hidden  himself;  that  it  was  brought  thence 
to  Spain  and  preserved  at  Seville.  It  was  first 
printed  at  Naples,  afterward  at  Venice  (1625), 
at  Cracow  (1628),  and  at  Prague  (1668).  It  con- 
tained the  histories  of  the  Pentateuch.  Joshua, 
and  Judges,  intermixed  with  legends  taken  from 
the  Talmud  and  various  other  sources.  A  Ger- 
man translation  with  additions  was  published  at 
Frankfort  iu  1674,  and  an  English  translation* 
under  the  direction  of  M.  M.  Noah,  at  New  York 
in  1840.  In  1751  Jacob  Hive,  a  type  founder  in 
Bristol,  England,  published  a  forgery,  entitled 
"The  Book  of  Jasher,"  professedly  translated 
from  the  Hebrew  by  Alcuin,  with  a  fictitious  at- 
testation by  Wickliffe.  The  fraud  was  clumsy 
enough,  but  it  was  reprinted  at  Bristol  in  1827, 
and  again  in  London  in  1833.  The  book  in  Gen- 
eral Logan's  library  was  probably  a  copy  of 
Hive's  work. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  ICE 

Etna,  Me. 

Where  does  water  begin  to  freeze  in  still  lakes  and 
streams,  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  surface? 

J.  H.  Whttten. 

Answer.—  Ice  is  specifically  lighter  than  water 
Just  about  to  freeze,  and  therefore  floats  in  it. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  formation  of  ice 
usually  begins  at  the  surfaoe  of  the  water.  An- 
other is  the  peculiar  law  of  its  expansion.  The 
general  law  is  that  cold  induoes  contraction.  This 
law  holds  good  with  water  only  to  a  certain 
point.    When  it  has  cooled  down  to  within  7. 4 
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degrees  of  freezing  it  ceases  to  contract,  as  be- 
fore, with  increase  of  cold,  and  begins  to  expand 
till  it  freezes.  This  expanding  would  naturally 
cause  the  coldest  parts  of  the  water  to  rise  to  the 
surface.  The  formation  of  ground  ice,  or  anchor 
ice,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  bottom  of  streams 
under  certain  circumstances,  is  only  an  appar- 
ent exception  to  the  rule  above  given.  The  whole 
body  of  water  is  at  the  same  time  cooled  below 
the  freezing  point,  and  the  substances  at  the 
bottom,  the  rocks  and  stones  of  the  river  bed, 
serve  as  points  of  congelation,  or  crystallization 
for  the  water.  Ground  ice  may  be  the  lowest 
stratum  of  the  once  completely  frozen  mass  of 
water,  retained  at  the  bottom  by  natural  cohesion 
to  the  rough  substances  of  the  river  bed,  during 
the  thawing  and  melting  of  the  ice  on  the  sur- 
face, or  it  may  even  be  formed  under  favorable 
conditions  beneath  briskly  flowing  water,  prob- 
ably by  the  action  of  eddies,  which  draw  the  sur- 
face water  down  through  the  warmer  but  denser 
liquid,  thus  cooling  the  rocks  and  stones  at  the 
bottom.  It  usually  gathers  on  a  clear,  cold  night, 
when  the  surface  of  the  water  is  not  frozen, 
though  its  temperature  is  at  the  freezing  point, 
and  that  of  the  air  is  still  lower.  The  layers  of 
ground  ice  are  sometimes  forraea  three  inches 
thick,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  as  soon  as  they 
are  detached  from  the  bodies  which  hold  them 
they  immediately  rise  to  the  surface. 

MODERN  TUNNELING. 

ANAMOSA,  IOWa. 

Describe  how  railroad  tunnels  are  constructed. 

Vulcan. 

Answer.—  Modern  tunneling  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads:  tunneling  through  so't 
ground  or  loose  rock,  tunneling  through  solid 
rock  without  machinery,  and  tunneling  through 
solid  rock  with  machinery.  Under  the  head  of 
soft  ground,  the  miner  includes  all  material  that, 
if  tunneled  through,  requires  a  temporary  timber 
arch  to  hold  it  In  place  till  the  permanent  arch  of 
brick  or  stone  is  built.  The  first  step  in  driving 
a  tunnel  through  such  ground  is  to  open  out  a 
small  bottom  heading,  or  adit,  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  the  ground  above  and  also  setting  a 
passageway  for  carrying  away  the  excavated 
earth  and  bringing  the  materials  for  arching. 
The  enlarging  and  arching  of  a  tunnel  is  gener- 
ally done  in  sections.  Some  fifteen  feet  of  an 
advanced  heading  are  excavated  at  the  top  of  the 
proposed  work.  Heavy  longitudinal  bars  of 
timber  are  then  put  In.  and  the  miners  gradually 
work  down,  putting  in  a  temporary  arch  of  timber 
as  thoy  go.  When  this  has  been  done  and  found- 
ations have  been  dug  along  the  sides,  the  masons 
take  the  pluce  of  the  miuers,  and  run  up  an  arch 
uudor  the  timber,  which  Is  withdrawn  during 
the  oxcuvatioii  of  the  next  scctiou,  aud  iho  spaces 
left  securely  filled  in  with  stone.  In  digging 
large  tnnnolH,  shafts  or  slopes  are  often  sunk, 
so  that  tno  work  can  he  attaokod  from  several 
points  at  once.  In  tunneling  through  looso  rock 
much  the  name  plan  1*  followed  as  in  tho  work 
through  soft  ground.  In  driving  a  tunnr>l  through 
aolld  rock  an  advanced  heading  Is  first  driven  a' 
bottom  or  top.  Holes  are  then  drilled  In  tho 
sides  or  In  front  of  this  and  tho  took  loosoned  by 
tho  ur«o  of  blasting  powder.    An  inside  archway 


is  then  built,  usually  of  boards.  Tunneling  by 
machinery  is  done  by  the  use  of  drills  driven  by 
compressed  air  or  water  power.  The  rate  of 
driving  in  tunnel  work  has  been  greatlv  increased 
by  the  use  of  machinery,  but  it  is  thought  that  in 
making  short  tunnels  hand  labor  is  still  the  more 
economical  method.  Machine  drills  were  invented 
about  the  time  that  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  was 
beeun,  beine  in  fact  born  of  the  necessity  of 
some  more  rapid  method  of  executing  that  enor- 
mous work, 

COLONIAL-  AND   CONTINENTAL  CONGRESSES. 

T,    4   in  ,    ,  ,  „  Cheyenne,  Kan. 

The  first  Colonial  Congress  met  in  1765.  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1774.  Did  the  Colonial  Congress 
have  annual  sessions  till  the  Continental  met,  and 
how  long  after  1774  did  the  Continental  Congress 
hold  yearly  meetings?  Tell  something  about  the  two 
bodies.  a.  Phabo. 

Answer.—  There  were  two  Colonial  Congresses 
previous  to  1765.  The  first  was  called  by  Gov- 
ernor Leisler.  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  in  May. 
1690,  during  King  William's  war,  to  consider  the 
question  of  a  united  defense  of  the  colonies. 
Tais  body  decided  upon  the  two  unfortunate  ex- 
peditions, one  by  land  against  Montreal,  and  the 
other  by  sea  against  Quebec,  both  of  which  came 
to  a  disastrous  end  some  months  later.  Another 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  colonial  assem- 
blies met  at  Albany,  N.  Y..  June  19,  1754,  to 
strengthen  the  alliance  of  the  colonies.  Benja- 
min Franklin  was  a  member  of  this  convention, 
and  was  appointed  on  a  committee  to  draw  up  a 
plan  for  colonial  confederation.  The  plan  of  this 
committee,  which  was  almost  wholly  the  work  of 
Franklin,  was  aaopted  by  the  convention,  but  the 
English  Government  refused  to  approve  it  be- 
cause it  gave  too  much  liberty  to  the  colonies, 
while  the  colonial  assemblies  rejeoted  it  because 
it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  King.  The  Colonial 
Congress  of  1765  was  proposed  by  Massachusetts 
and  met  at  New  York  Oct.  7,  1765.  Twenty- 
seven  delegates  were  present,  represeniing  nine 
of  the  colonies.  They  drew  up  a  declaration  of 
rights,  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  a  memorial  to 
both  houses  of  Parliament.  No  steps  were  taken, 
because  at  that  time  none  were  contemplated, 
toward  forcible!  resistance.  The  petition  of  this 
cougres9  was  offered  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  Jan.  27.  1766.  It  was  objected  to  for 
two  reasons,  1.  as  the  act  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional assembly,  and,  2.  because  it  denied 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies.  After 
a  brief  debate  the  order  of  the  day  was  voted,  and 
thus  the  first  request,  of  the  united  colonies  for 
a  hearing  was  summarily  shelved  No  further 
attemut  at  united  action  was  mado  by  the  colon- 
ics until  tho  calling  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
Thin  was  first  suggested  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
in  a  letter  of  July  7,  1773,  addrossed  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Colonial  Assembly.  Tho  Virginia  As- 
sembly in  May,  1771,  on  hearing  of  the  passage 
of  tho  Bostou  port  bill,  passod  a  resolution  ad- 
vlnlng  tho  oalling  of  a  congress  of  delegates  from 
the  oolontos.  Juno  7  tho  Mans:ichu«otts  Legisla- 
ture named  tho  time  of  meeting  and  appointed 
delegates.  Other  colonies  did  llkewUo  and  the 
congress  met  at  Philadelphia  Sopt.  .\  1771.  The 
only  oolony  unroprosented  at  the  First  Continental 
Congress  was  Georgia,  though  It  took  part  In  all 
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subsequent  congresses.  At  the  time  this  first 
congress  met,  neither  revolution  nor  rebellion 
was  thought  of.  and  its  action  was  limited  to  a 
declaration  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  col- 
onies, a  recommendation  to  the  colonies  to  refuse 
to  trade  with  Great  Britain  or  the  West  Indies,  if 
tbeir  wrongs  were  not  riehted,  and  the  preparation 
of  addresses  to  the  King,  to  the  British  peoDle,  to 
the  people  of  the  colonies,  and  to  Canada.  A 
resolution,  however,  was  passed  declaring  that 
all  the  other  colonies  ougnt  to  support  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  in  opposing  the  carrying 
out  of  the  port  bill  and  other  objectionable  meas- 
ures by  force.  This  congress,  on  disbandinsr, 
recommended  the  immediate  selection  of  dele- 
gates to  a  second  congress,  to  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia May  10,  1775.  Before  this  body  met, 
tne  "shots  fired  at  Lexington  had  crystalized 
thirteen  of  the  King's  American  colonies  into  a 
separate  nation."  This  coaeress.  though  forced 
by  exigent  circumstances  to  assume  national 
powers,  did  so  very  cautiously,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  King  had  proclaimed  the  American  peo- 
ple out  of  his  protection  and  had  declared  war 
against  them,  that  the  pressure  of  popular  senti- 
ment impelled  congress  to  assume  publicly  the 
functions  of  a  national  assembly  and  declare  the 
independence  of  the  colonies.  The  Seoond  Con- 
tinental Congress  remained  in  session  from  May 
10.  1775.  to  Dec.  12.  1776.  The  appointment  of 
delegates  to  the  first  two  Continental  Congresses 
was  generally  by  popular  conventions,  though  in 
some  instances  by  State  assemblies.  After  this 
the  power  was  assumed  or  granted,  as  by  the  ar- 
ticles of  confederation,  to  the  State  Legislatures. 
The  First  and  Second  Continental  congresses 
were  distinguished  by  their  numbers,  but 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congress  the  body  was  generally 
known  as  the  Continental  Congress  only,  as  it 
was  difficult  to  specify  distinctive  Congresses. 
The  State  Legislatures  chose  the  delegates  for 
varying  times,  and  recalled  them  at  pleasure,  so 
that  Congress  became  a  body,  theoretically  in 
perpetual  session,  and  subject  to  perpetual 
change,  but  with  no  distinct  period  of  renewal. 
We  give  in  the  following  table  the  sessions  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  from  the  time  of  its  first 
organization  to  the  date  when  it  died  to  give 
place  to  the  First  Federal  Congress: 


SESSION. 


L  

II  

Ill  

IV  

V..  ..  . 

VI  

VII  .... 
VJII.... 

IX  

X  

XI  

XII  

XIiI.... 
XIV  


Duration. 


Place. 


Sept.  5. 
May  10. 
Dec.  20, 
Mar.  4, 
-  ept.  27 
Sept.  30, 
July  2. 
June  30, 
Nov.  26. 
Nov,  L 
Jan.  11, 
Nov.  7, 
Nov.  6, 
Nov.  6. 


1774-  Oct.  26. 

1775-  Dec.  12, 

1776-  March  4. 

1777-  Sept.  18, 
, 1777  • 

1777- June  27, 
177*-June,  21, 
1783-Not.  4, 

1783-  June  3, 

1784-  Dec.  24, 
17s.o-Nov.  4, 

1785-  Nov.  3. 

1786-  Oct.  30. 

1787-  Marcn  2, 


1774 
1776 
1777 
1777 

1778 
1783 


Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, 
Ba-tirnore.  Md. 
Philadelphia. 
Lancaster.  Pa. 
YorK,  Pa. 
Philadelphia. 

1783  Princeton,  N.  J. 

1784  Annapolis,  Md. 

1784  Trenton,  N.J. 

1785  New  York  City. 
1786! New  York  City. 
1787|New  York  l  ity. 
178J)!New  York  City 


The  reader  will  find  in  Our  Curiosity  Shop 
book  for  1886  a  list  of  the  officials  who  served  as 
Presidents  of  the  Congress  durinar  the  various 
sessions  above  mentioned.  The  Continental 
Consrress  after  1777  was  not  a  body  possessing 
much  influence,  and  under  the  articles  of  con- 


federation, the  powers  allotted  to  it  were  so 
slight,  and  it  was  so  wholly  deprived  of  any 
means  of  enforcine  its  feeble  authority,  that  its 
meager  influence  with  the  people  is  no  cause  for 
surprise.  Usualiy  not  more  than  one-third  of  its 
appointed  members  were  in  attendance.  Dec, 
20,  1783.  Congress  informed  the  States  that  but 
twenty  delegates,  representing  seven  States,  were 
present,  and  that  at  least  two  more  States  must 
be  represented  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  This  was  at  last  ratified  Jan.  14, 
1784,  twenty- three  delegates,  representing  nins 
States,  being  present.  In  July,  1788,  as  nine 
States  had  ratified  the  Constitution,  Congress 
made  arrangements  for  its  formal  inauguration 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  be  elected  under  it  at  New  York,  March 
4,  1789.  After  Jan.  1,  1789,  Congress  was 
kept  In  formal  existence  by  the  presence 
of  two  or  three  delegates,  who  adjourned 
from  day  to  day.  March  2  it  quietly  dissolved 
and  went  out  of  existence  without  public 
note  or  observation.  "While  all  eyes,"  says 
the  historian  Hildreth,  "were  turned— some  with 
doubt  and  some  with  apprehension,  but  the 
greater  part  with  hope  and  confidence— toward 
the  ample  authorltv  vested  in  the  new  govern- 
ernment  now  about  to  be  organized,  not  one  re- 
spectful word  seems  to  have  been  uttered,  not  a 
single  reverential  regret  to  have  been  dropped- 
over  the  fallen  greatness  of  the  exhausted  and 
expiring  Continental  Congress." 

CHICAGO  JLIGHT  ABTILLEBY. 

Bismabck.  D.  T. 

Please  give  some  account  of  the  Chicago  Light 
Artillery,  its  commanders,  date  of  enrolling  and  dis- 
charge and  brief  history.  W.  A,  Fonda. 

Answer— As  early  as  May,  1854,  a  company 
called  the  Chicago  Light  Artillery  was  organized 
in  this  city  by  James  Smith,  who  had  been  first 
lieutenant  of  a  company  called  "Chicago  Hussars 
and  Light  Artillery,"  a  company  wnich  had  been 
formed  for  a  orief  term  in  1847.  In  the  spring  of 
1861  Colonel  Ezra  Taylor  resigned  the  command 
of  the  Sixtieth  Illinois  to  recruit  a  battery  of  ar- 
tillery in  Chicago.  He  raised  a  battery  which  was 
known  as  Battery  B,  Chicago  Light  Artillery, 
and  reorganized  Captain  Smith's  company,  which 
took  the  name  of  Battery  A,  Chicago  Light  Artil-  ' 
lery.  April  21,  Battery  A,  under  command  of 
Captain  Smith,  was  sent  to  Cairo,  where  it  re- 
mained several  months.  While  here  Captain 
Smith  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  and  Lieutenant  C  M.  Wiilard  was  put  in 
command.  In  September  the  battery,  with  Gen- 
eral Grant's  force,  went  to  Paducah,  remaining 
there  until  February,  1862,  when  it  took  part  in 
the  expedition  against  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
son.  Just  before  this  movement,  by  promotion 
of  Captain  Wiilard,  the  command  devolved  upon 
Lieutenant  P.  P.  Wood.  It  was  also  at  Shiloh, 
where  it  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle, 
and  soon  after  this  was  sent  on  to  Memphis  and 
permanently  at-ached  to  the  forces  of  General 
Sherman.  It  was  at  the  battles  of  Chick- 
asaw Bluff  and  Arkansas  Post,  and  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Vicksbure,  and  was  in  the 
battles  before  Chattanooea  in  November  follow 
ing    In  May,  1864,  Captain  Wood  was  obliged 
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to  resign  on  account  of  illness,  and  Lieutenant 
J.  W.  Rumsey  was  put  in  command.  Lieutenant 
Rumsey  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Resaca,  July  12,  1864.  The  veterans  of  Battery 
A  and  those  of  Battery  B  were  consolidated  in 
one  company,  under  the  designation  of  Battery 
A,  First  Illinois  Light  Artillery.  To  trace  the 
history  of  this  second  battery,  we  go  back  to  the 
time  when  it  left  Chicago  for  Cairo,  under  Com- 
mander Ezra  Taylor,  June  1,  1861.  It  was  at 
the  battle  of  Belmont :  also  in  the  advance  on 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  By  the  promotion  of 
Captain  Taylor,  command  devolved  April  1, 
]  862,  on  Captain  S.  E.  Barrett.  The  battery  was 
present  and  took  active  part  in  the  fight  at 
Shiloh.  It  was  subsequently  attached  to  General 
Morgan  L.  Smith's  brigade,  and  in  December  was 
eent  to  take  part  in  Sherman's  attack  on  the  de- 
fenses north  of  Vicksbure.  It  took  part  in  all  en- 
gagements with  Battery  A  from  this  time  until 
the  consolidation  of  tne  companies.  The  new 
battery  was  at  first  commanded  by  Captain  S.  S. 
Smith,  but  this  officer  having  been  captured  be- 
fore Atlanta,  command  was  given  to  Lieutenant 
E.  P.  Wilcox.  When  the  army  was  reorganized 
before  Atlanta  the  battery  was  assigned  to  the 
army  of  General  Thomas,  and  participated  in  the 
battles  before  Nashville  in  December,  1864 
These  were  its  last  engagements.  It  was  re- 
turned to  Chicago  July  5.  1865,  paid  off.  and 
discharged. 

STAKED  PLAIN  OF  TEXAS. 

Morrison.  111. 

What  and  where  are  the  staked  plains  of  Texas,  and 
why  are  they  so  called?  L.  E.  Lewis. 

Answer. — The  staked  plain  of  Texas— Llano 
Bstacado— forms  part  of  the  Western  plateau  of 
the  State.  The  name  is  given  it  from  the  great 
number  of  bare  yucca  stems  seen  there  resem- 
bling stakes.  This  plain  extends  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Colorado,  Brazos,  and  Red  Rivers 
on  the  east,  to  the  Red  Pecos  in  New  Mexico  on 
the  West,  and  from  the  valley  of  the  Canadian  on 
the  North  to  the  Pecos  on  the  South.  Its  surface 
Is  gently  undulating,  but  owing  to  laok  of  water 
there  is  almost  a  total  absence  of  vegetation. 
The  yuooa  Is  the  only  plant  that  grows  there,  and 
this  but  scantily:  there  are  no  trees,  and  in  the 
summer  the  feeble  crop  of  grass  dries  up.  This  is 
undoubtedly  true  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  terri- 
tory called  the  "staked  plain,"  but  we  are  assured 
that  other  parts  have  been  settled  and  irrigated,  and 
are  becoming  quite  fertile.  The  general  level  of 
the  plain  is  from  8,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

HISTOBY  OF  SOCIALISM. 

Afil'KN  Ool 

Oivo  a  brief  history  of  socialism  and  tell  something 
of  its  doctrines.  (i.  P.  MoORK, 

Answer. — Hociallsm  Is.  briefly  donned,  tho  doc- 
trlno  Unit  Hocletv  ought  to  be  organized  on  more 
quitablo  principles  Its  prlnolpal  divisions  are 
communism  and  co-opcratlou,  that  is,  tho  theory 
that  combination  of  effort  and  a  sharing  of 
profits  by  employers  and  etnployod  would  con- 
duce to  tho  hlghost  advantage  of  sooloty,  and  tho 
more  extreme  theory  that  social  reform  oan  only 
be  based  upon  a  community  of  goods.  Tho  his- 
tory of  socialism  may  be  eald  to  ran  parallol  with 
that  of  property .    Wherever  wealth  nas  Increased 


it  has  rendered  oppressive  the  power  of  indi- 
vidual possessors,  and  thus  called  into  existence 
communistic  doctrines.  We  know  from  Plato's 
"Republic"  that  even  four  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era  the  inequalities  of  property  hail 
brought  socialistic  schemes  into  existence. 
Communistic  doctrines,  more  or  less  upheld  by 
religious  views',  existed  among  the  ancient  Hin- 
doos and  Egyptians.  Among  the  earliest 
attempts  at  socialistic  life  was  that  of 
the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes,  who  had 
established  themselves  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea  about  two  centuries  before  Christ.  Little  is 
known  of  their  actual  teachings,  except  that  they 
held  property  in  common,  and  discountenanced 
marriage, without  really  prohibiting  it  The  Car- 
pocratians,  an  early  Christian  sect,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  also  practiced  community  of  goods  and 
of  women.  Among  the  monastic  orders  of  the 
middle  ages  there  was  more  or  less  communism. 
There  was  a  society  called  "Brethren  and  Clerks 
of  the  Common  Life."  founded  in  the  Nether- 
lands about  1378.  whose  members  were  chiefly 
priests.  Another  community  of  that  century 
was  the  Adamites.  Tnese  held  that  the  attire  of 
Adam  before  the  fall  was  the  most  desirable  for 
men,  and  walked  about  naked.  They  also  advo- 
cated gross  immoralities,  and  were  finally  ar- 
rested, imprisoned,  and  thus  quieted.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  "peasants'  war"  in  Germany 
was  brought  about  by  socialistic  agitation.  In 
the  doctrines  of  the  various  fanatical  sects  that 
sprang  into  existence  after'  the  Reformation 
there  is  evident  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  rich, 
and  a  desire  to  realize  a  more  just  social  adjust- 
ment ot  affairs.  About  the  same  period 
works  began  to  appear  whioh,  like 
Plato's  "Republic,"  depicted  the  social 
state  as  it  might  be.  Among 
these  were  Sir  Thomas  Moore's  "Utopia"  (1516) 
and  Camoanella's  "Ci vitas  Soils"  (1623).  Simi- 
lar schemes  were  outlined  by  Hall  in  his  "Mun- 
dus  Alter,"  by  Fenelon,  by  Morelly.  by  Defoe  in 
his  "Essay  on  Projects,''  Bacon  in  his  "New  At- 
lantis," Harrington  iu  "Oceana,"  and  John  Beller 
in  a  soheme  for  a  "College  of  Industry."  All 
these  publications  were  issued  during  the  seven- 
teenth oentury.  Socialism  ran  riot  in  Franco 
after  the  Revolution,  and  various  sohemes  were 
on  foot  for  securing  to  all  men  an  equal  share  in 
the  property,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the 
race.  Suoh  were  the  plans  of  Babeuf,  Saint-Simon 
and  Fourier.  Babeuf  taught  the  ommuniera  of 
goods,  pure  and  simple,  and  for  doctrines  sup- 
posed to  be  traitorous  to  the  state  ho  perlBhed  on 
tho  scaffold.  Hi1*  dootrlnos  seemed  to  have  por- 
lshod  with  him.  but  forty  years  later  they  were 
revived  by  Buouarottl,  and  extcuBlvely  propa- 
gated in  France.  The  extreme  radical  character 
of  thoso  opinions— advocating  the  division  ot  all 
property,  the  abrogation  of  marriage,  and  tho  de- 
Htruotlon  of  all  towns  and  oitlos  as  the  fostorlng 
hot-bods  of  oppression— brought  them  Into  great 
disfavor  with  tho  authorities,  and  they  have  only 
been  dlssomlnatod  by  means  of  a  secret  sooiety, 
which  has  probably  many  members,  but  which 
has  been  generally  able  to  conceal  its  existence 
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from  knowledge  of  the  government,  or  cloak  it 
under  an  innocent  name.  Saint-Simon  origi- 
nated what  he  called  a  new  Christianity,  which 
was  to  reconstruct  the  religion  and  politics  of  the 
world,  but  he  did  not  live  to  embody  his  ideas  in 
a  eystem,  and  left  them  in  the  form  of  a  vague 
sentiment,  to  be  taught  bv  his  disciples,  but  to 
accomplish  little  toward  the  regeneration  of  the 
world.  Fourier,  who  was  more  successful  in 
systematizing  his  schemes,  by  the  vigorous  elo- 
quence with  which  he  advocated  them,  secured 
many  followers  in  Prance.  England,  and  the 
United  States.  A.  full  account  of  "the  dream  of 
Fourier."  and  of  one  of  the  best-known  attempts 
to  realize  that  dream,  to- wit,  that  at  Brook  Farm, 
will  be  found  in  Onr  Curiosity  Shop  book  for 
1886.  Proudhon  was  another  French  socialist, 
of  very  extreme  views.  One  of  his  principal 
object 8  was  to  devise  some  scheme  by  which 
the  profits  of  capital  and  the  wages  of  labor 
shouid  be  proportioned  to  each  other.  He 
founded  a  "bank  of  the  people."  which  was  to  be 
run  on  credit  instead  of  cash,  but  it  was  closed 
by  order  of  the  government.  Louis  Blanc  was 
another  socialistic  teacher. whose  theory  was  that 
everything  should  be  done  for  the  people  by  the 
government.  His  ideas  obtained  quite  a  wide 
following.  Modern  socialism  in  England  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  with  Robert  Owen, 
who  began  his  teaching  about  the  beginning  of 
this  centurv.  His  theory  was  that  man  was  made 
entirely  by  his  circumstances,  and  to  make  him 
perfectly  happy  and  perfectly  good,  nothing  was 
needed  but  to  make  his  external  relations  favora- 
ble to  happiness  and  virtue.  He  attempted  the 
organisation  of  various  communities  in  Scotland 
and  in  this  country,  but  they  all  proved  short- 
lived, and  ended  in  failure.  His  scheme  for  co- 
operative societies  and  stores,  however,  survived, 
and  many  organizations  of  this  kind  have  been 
carried  on  very  successfully  in  Great  Britain. 
German  socialism  may  be  said  to  be  a  growth  of 
this  century.  Its  principal  leaders  have  been 
Dr.  Karl  Marx,  Lassalle,  and  Schultz-Delizsch, 
though  these  teachers  have  by  no  means  agreed 
in  their  doctrines.  The  movements  of 
German  socialists  and  similar  societies  in 
England  led  to  the  formation  about  1863.  of  the 
International  Association,  a  combination  of 
trades  unions,  which,  like  the  Knights  of  Labor 
order  in  this  country,  has  supported  the  various 
strikes  of  the  laborers  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe.  Socialism  in  the  United  States  for 
many  years  only  took  the  form  of  communistic 
societies  which  were  usually,  though  not  al- 
ways, based  upon  a  religious  belief  of  some 
kind.  Of  these  the  Shakers  were  established  in 
the  Northern  States  about  1780  and  In  the  West 
some  thirty  years  later,  the  Rappites  were  es- 
tablished in  1805,  the  Zoarites  in  1817.  the 
Ebenezer.  or  Amana  communists,  in  1844.  the 
Bethel  Community  in  the  same  year,  the  Oneida 
Perfectionists  in  1848.  the  Icarians  in  1849,  and 
the  Aurora  Community  in  1852.  As  to  the  opin- 
ions of  these  societies,  several  of  which  are  now 
quite  defunct,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Icarians 
definitely  rejected  Christianity,  though  they  built 
an  entire  creed  on  brotherly  love,  the  distinctive 


foundation  principle  of  Christ's  teachings,  and 
the  Bethel  and  Aurora  Communities  claimed  to 
take  the  golden  rule  as  their  only  creed.  The 
Shakers  and  Rappites  adopted  celibacy  as  9 
principle:  the  Oneida  community  ad- 
vocated and  practiced  free  love:  all 
the  other  communities  held  the  family 
relation  in  due  honor.  Of  these  societies 
only  the  Oneida  Perfectionists  originated  purely 
in  this  country.  The  doctrines  of  the  Shakers 
were  first  taught  in  England:  the  Icarian  Society 
was  transplanted  here  from  France,  and  all  the 
others  from  Germany.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
socialism,  which  confined  itself  to  communities, 
where  peculiar  doctrines  could  be  tried  by  mu- 
tual consent,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  mod- 
ern socialism,  which  endeavors  to  force  its  ideas 
on  society  by  violent  means,  and  to  punish  all 
differences  of  creed  with  dynamite  bombs,  ths 
torch,  or  the  murderous  kuif e.  This  later  form 
of  aggressive  belief  has  taken  its  character,  ap- 
parently, from  the  nihilism  of  Eastern  Europe, 
which  is  simply  the  gospel  of  destruction. 

the  united  states  navy. 

Chicago. 

Can  you  aive  facts  and  figures  showing  the  exact 
condition  of  our  navy,  what  ships  we  have,  and  of 
what  sort?  H.  N.  Norton. 

Ansioer.—  The  following  account  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  United  States  Navy  is  condensed 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Chief  Constructoi 
of  the  Navy  Department,  which  was  published  in 
September,  1886.  He  gave  the  present  fighting 
foice  of  the  navy— leaving  out  the  Tennessee, 
which  was  not  expected  to  last  over  six  months 
or  a  vear — as  seven  second-rat  •  vessels,  fourteen 
third-rate,  and  three  fourth-rates.  Of  the  guns 
carried  by  these  vessels,  few  have  a  range  of  over 
two  miles.  The  navy  list,  he  says,  contains  a 
dozen  more  monitors,  none  of  which  are  fit  for 
active  service:  and  new  iron-clads  to  oost  some 
twenty  millions  are  to  be  constructed,  but  it  will 
take  four  years  at  least  to  complete  them,  and  in 
the  meantime  our  navy  must  rank  below  that  of 
any  first-rate  power.  Indeed,  there  are  three 
South  American,  two  Asiatic,  and  fifteen  or  six- 
teen European  powers,  that  now  outrank  us  in 
naval  strength. 

Of  the  steel  cruisers.  Dolphin,  1,500  tons  dis- 
placement, is  already  completed  and  receiving 
her  armament.  Atlanta.  3,000  tons,  is  on  her 
trial  trip  and  her  armament  is  being  tested,  while 
Boston,  3,000  tons,  and  Chicago,  4.500,  are  well 
advanced  in  construction.  Five  of  the  armored 
vessels  are  of  the  double-turret  monitor  class, 
each  designed  to  carry  four  heavy  high-powered 
guns,  throwing  500-pound  shells,  with  a  possible 
range  of  ten  miles.  These  ships  were  planned 
ten  years  ago.  Doubtless,  if  planned  to-day  some 
changes  would  be  made,  but  they  are  neverthe- 
less spoken  of  by  Commodore  Wilson  in  this 
laet  annual  report  as  the  best  type  of  coast  and 
harbor  defense  vessels  in  existence.  Though 
not  designed  for  cruising,  they  can  in  emergen- 
cies be  sent  abroad,  their  sea- worthiness  having 
been  well  tested  in  the  past  Congress  has  now 
supplied  the  means  of  furnishing  these  ship?, 
and  the  work  is  progressing  rapidly.  Miantono- 
moh,  3,815  tons,  will  be  ready  for  service  this 
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year;  Puritan,  6,000  tons,  has  her  engines  in 
place,  and  is  nearly  ready  for  her  armor;  while 
Terror,  Amphrite,  and  Monadnock— 3.815  tons 
each— are  now  receiving  their  machinery. 
The  other  two  armored  ships  have  not  yet 
entered  upon  their  first  stage  of  existence, 
their  construction  having  only  been  authorized 
oy  Congress  at  the  end  of  its  last  session.  They 
are  to  be  of  6,000  tons  displacement,  to  have 
double  bottoms,  engines  designed  to  drive  them 
at  a  speed  of  sixteen  knots  an  hour,  and  complete 
torpedo  outfits  and  armaments  of  the  most 
effective  kind,  and  are  to  cost  not  more  than 
$2,000,000  each.  In  the  mere  matter  of  dis- 
placement these  ships  will  exceed  by  nearly  one- 
fourth  the  best  and  largest  of  our  present  naval 
vessels,  while  in  speed  and  effectiveness  they  are 
intended  to  compare  favorably  with  the  better 
class  of  European  cruising  war  ships.  The 
dynamite-gun  cruiser  will  be  a  nov- 
elty, comparable  probablv  to  nothing  now 
in  existence.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  required  to  make  a  contract 
with  its  inventors  for  its  construction,  and  the 
department  will  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  work  Deyond  passing  judgment  upon  the 
plans  in  advance  and  the  result  of  its  completion. 
The  conditions  imposed  by  the  act  of  Congress 
contemplate  the  construction  of  a  vessel  130  feet 
long,  proportionately  very  narrow,  and  of  very 
light  draft,  with  exceeding  powerful  engines 
guaranteed  to  be  able  to  produce  a  speed  of 
twenty  knots.  In  brief,  the  plans  of  this  craft 
are  understood  to  look  to  the  placing  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  other  ordinary  appliances  of  the  ship 
toward  the  bow  or  stern,  leaving  the  region  amid- 
ships for  the  magazines  and  pneumatic  guns,  the 
latter  being  fixed  in  position  and  having  a  high 
elevation.  The  dynamite  missiles  will  be  thrown 
like  bombs  from  an  ordinary  mortar.  With  all 
these  vessels  afloat  the  United  States  as  a  naval 
power  will  out  rank  Brazil,  Chili,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  China,  Japan,  Greece,  Norway,  Portu- 
gal, and  Sweden,  and  will  be  abreast  of  Turkey, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  It  will  still  be 
outranked  by  England,  France,  Germany.  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  and  Russia. 

LOUIS  AOASSIZ. 

Chicago. 

aire  a  sketch  of  the  eminent  scientist,  Professor 
Agassis.  H.  S.  B. 

Answer.—  Louis  Jean  Rudolph  Agassiz  was 
born  in  Switzerland  in  1807.  He  reoeived  a 
scientific  education,  and  during  his  college  vaca- 
tions visited  many  parts  of  Europe  to  study 
fossil  and  fresh-water  fishes.  He  was  ap]  ointed 
professor  of  zoology  at  Neufohatcl,  Switzerland, 
about  183.1  He  published  a  work  on  fresh- 
water fishes  in  1830,  and  one  on  fossil  fishes  in 
five  volumes  was  finished  in  1842,  both  of  which 
took  high  rank  as  solentlhc  publications,  and 
later  ho  issued  two  works  on  tho  subject  of 
irlaolers.  in  which  be  advanced  some  now  and 
striking  theories.  In  1840  Profobsor  Agassiz 
visited  the  United  Stales  on  a  ■olontiflo  oxpodl- 
tlon,  and  during  the  following  year  was  induced 
to  accept  the  professorship  of  zoology  and 
geology  In  Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  He 
continued  bis  original  investigations,  and  in  con- 


nection with  his  professional  work,  he  delivered! 
several  courses  of  lectures  in  Boston,  In  1865 
he  went  to  Brazil  with  a  corps  of 
assistants,  and  made  a  scientific  exploration 
of  the  lower  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  He 
published  an  account  of  this  expedition,  in  a 
volume  entitled  "Journey  in  Brazil."  His  other 
important  works  were  "Outlines  of  Comparative 
Physiology,"  "Principles  of  Zoology,"  and  "Con- 
tributions to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United 
States."  This  latter  work  was  to  be  in  ten  vol- 
umes, but  the  author  lived  to  complete  but  four 
volumes  of  the  series.  He  died  in  Cambridge 
Dec.  14,  1873.  Professor  Agassiz  was  one  of  the 
soundest  scientific  thinkers,  and  clearest  soien 
tifio  writers  of  the  century. 


GOVEBNOBS  OF  MINNESOTA. 

St.  Ghabi.es,  Minn. 
Give  the  names  of  the  State  Governors  of  Minne- 
sota, and  dates  of  their  terms  of  office. 

Minnie  Johnson. 
Answer.— The  list  of  the  Governors  of  Minne- 
sota since  its  organization  as  a  State  is  as  fol- 


lows: 

Henry  H  Sibley   1858-60 

Alexander  Ramsey  1860-64 

SteDhen  Miller  1864-66 

William  R  Marshall  1866-70 

Horace  Austin  1870-74 

Cushman  K  Davis  1874-76 

John  S.  Pillsbury.  1876-82 

Lucius  L.  Hubbard  1882-84 


THE  FULMINATES. 

Park,  Mich. 
How  is  anti-corrosive  fulminate  manufactured? 

A.  K  P. 

Answer.—  The  fulminates,  as  the  term  is  known 
to  chemistry,  are  quite  numerous,  and  scattered 
through  several  distinct  classes  of  bodies. 
Among  the  most  powerful  and  dangerous  of  them 
are  the  chloride  and  iodide  of  nitrogen  and  the 
fulminates  of  silver  and  meroury.  They  should 
never  be  made  except  under  the  direction  of 
some  one  acquainted  with  their  dangerous  na- 
ture, and  for  immediate  use.  Of  course  the  ful- 
minates of  commerce  are  made  in  quantity  and 
stored,  but  they  are  always  haudled  with  especial 
care  by  those  using  them,  and  in  this  way  kept 
from  doing  inlury.  Tho  fulminate  of  antimony  is 
made  by  mixing  tartar  emetic  with  lampblack  or 
oharcoal  powder.  The  resultant  powder  explodes 
violently  on  being  brought  in  contact  with 
water.  Moisture  also  causes  the  explosion  of 
the  fulminate  of  bismuth,  formed  by  the  uuion 
of  bismuth,  cream  of  tartar  and  nitre.  The  ful- 
minate of  meicurv  is  one  of  tho  most  com- 
monly used  of  those  compounds  It  is  made  by 
tho  uuion  of  nitrio  acid  with  mercury  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  this  being  then  poured 
into  aloohol  and  allowod  to  crystallize. 
Tho  rosult  is  small,  brownish-gray  crystals, 
which  explode  violently  by  both  percussion  and 
frlotiou.  but  whon  kindled  in  tho  open  air  only 
burn  rapidly,  with  an  almost  noiseless  flash.  This 
compound  must  be  made  In  small  quantities,  as 
when  koot  in  large  parcels  there  Is  danger  of  it* 
spontaneous  oxplosion.  The  fulminates  of  gold 
:md  silver  are  also  terribly  dangorous  oompounds. 
The  latter  can  be  made  by  dissolving  the  oxlao 
or  chloride  of  silver  in  oonoentratod  ammonia,  or 
bv  the  aotlon  of  aloohol  on  grain  silver  dissolved 
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in  nitric  acid.  When  made,  the  fulminate  of 
silver  is  a  white  powder,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  substances  that  can  be  made.  It  ex- 
plodes with  unparalleled  violence  by  friction  or 
percussion,  or  by  the  application  of  heat,  or  when 
touched  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  great 
volume  of  gas  being  instantaneously  liberated. 
Strange  to  say,  though  its  explosive  tendency  is 
so  great  that  it  can  hardly  be  made,  bandied,  or 
kept  without  peril,  yet  if  cautiously  mixed  with 
oxide  of  copper  in  certain  proportions,  it  may  be 
safely  burned  in  a  tube  to  determine  its  compo- 
sition, as  other  organic  substances  are  tested. 
The  fulminate  of  gold  is  made  by  combining 
peroxide  of  gold  with  ammonia.  The  result  is  a 
terribly  explosive  olive-colored  powder.  With 
the  least  friction  or  any  increase  of  heat  this  ex- 
plodes violently,  and  therefore  can  not  be  made 
but  in  quantities  of  a  few  grains  at  a  time, 
as  it  is  in  constant  danger,  if  kept,  of  spontane- 
ous explosion,  Its  fulminating  property,  how- 
ever, may  be  quite  destroyed  by  boiling  it  in 
peariash  lye  or  weak  oil  of  vitriol.  Fortunately, 
the  above  described  substances  are  very  ex- 
pensive, and  therefore  are  seldom  made  except 
for  use  in  chemical  experiments. 

ELIZABETH  BABBETT  BBOWNING. 

Clakksville,  Mich. 
Give  brief  sicetch  of  the  life  and  works  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning.  Reader. 

Answer.— Elizabeth  Barrett  was  born  in  Here- 
fordshire, England,  in  1805.  She  was  educated 
with  great  care  and  thoroughness,  and  early  mani- 
fested an  ability  for  the  comprehension  of  most 
difficult  studies.  She  became  very  proficient  in 
languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  early 
began  to  contribute  to  pof  iodical  literature.  Her 
first  volume  of  poems  was  published  in  1826,  but 
she  recognized  these  early  productions  as  so  im- 
perfect when  her  genius  had  fully  ripened  that 
none  of  them  were  included  iD  her 
later  works.  In  1833  she  published  a 
translation  of  "Prometheus  Bound,"  a  Greek 
poem,  and  in  1838  appeared  "Seraphim  and 
Other  Poems,"  which  was  an  attempt,  quite 
striking,  but  not  wholly  successful,  to  put  an 
English  poem  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 
A  bout  this  time  Miss  Barrett  was  affected  with 
'  <leedlng  at  the  lungs,  and  went  to  Switzerland 
lor  her  health.  While  there,  a  brother  with  whom 
.-he  was  traveling  was  suddenly  drowned,  and 
the  shoes  of  this  bereavement  quite  broke  down 
l  he  young  poetess.  Por  several  years  she  was  an 
invalid,  living  in  the  closest  seclusion.  She  did 
not  leave  her  room,  and  saw  no  one  but  members 
of  her  family  and  a  very  few  of  her  intimate 
friends.  While  thus  secluded  she  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  Greek  Christian  poets,  which 
were  published  in  the  London  Atheneum.  In 
1844  the  first  collected  edition  of  her  poems  was 
issued.  This  contained  a  number  of  new  poems, 
among  them  "Lady  Geraldine's  CourtshiD,"  one 
of  her  most  beautiful  productions.  It  contained 
•  graceful  compliment  to  Mr.  Browning,  whose 
works  she  much  admired,  though  she  had  never 
met  their  writer.  The  poet  called  to  express  in 
person  his  acknowledgments,  and  the  acquaint- 
ance thu9  formed  ripened  into  intimacy  and 


finally  into  love.  Her  health  improved  greatly, 
and  she  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing In  the  autumn  of  1846.  After  their 
marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  resided 
chiefly  in  Italy.  In  1857  appeared 
"Caea  Guidi  Windows,"  a  long  poem  whose 
theme  was  the  struggle  made  by  the  Tuscans 
for  freedom  in  1849.  In  1856,  her  longest  poem, 
"Aurora  Leigh,"  a  narrative  in  verse,  appeared. 
Her  last  volume,  "Poems  Before  the  Congress," 
was  published  in  1860.  June  29,  1861.  she  died  at 
Florence,  Italy.  It  may  be  said  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's poetry,  that  it  was  marked  not  only  with 
feeling  and  pathos,  but  also  with  the  most  gener- 
ous and  noble  sentiments.  Perhaps  she  wrote 
too  readily,  many  of  her  poems  could  be  im- 
proved by  being  made  shorter.  But  no  writer 
ever  exerted  a  better  and  happier  influence  upon 
her  time.  She  holds  unquestionably  the  high- 
est place  among  female  poets, 

OBDEB  NO.  11. 

Manhattan.  Kan. 

Give  the  facts  concerning  the  famous  '"Order  No. 
11"  issued  by  General  Grant  when  in  Mississippi,  ex- 
pelling all  Jews  from  the  army  lines.     H.  T.  Ckisty. 

Answer.— The  following  are  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  order  mentioned,  taken  from  Vol.  XVII. 
of  the  Official  Records  of  the  armies,  recently 
published.   Following  is  a  copy  of  the  order: 

"Headquabtebs  13th  A.  C,  Depabtment  OF 
the  Tennessee.  Holly  Spbings,  Dec.  17,  1862. 
—General  Orders,  No.  11:  The  Jews,  as  a  class 
violating  every  regulation  of  trade  established  by 
the  Treabury  Department,  and  also  department 
orders,  are  hereby  expelled  from  the  department 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  receipt  of  this 
order. 

"Post  commanders  will  see  that  all  of  this  class 
of  people  be  furnished  passes  and  re- 
quired to  leave,  and  any  one  returning  after 
such  notification  will  be  arrested  and  held  in 
confinement  until  an  opportunity  occurs  of  send- 
ing them  out  as  prisoners,  unless  furnished  with 
permit  from  headquarters.  No  passes  will  be 
given  these  people  to  visit  headquarters  for  the 
purpose  of  making  personal  application  for  trade 
permits. 

"By  order  of  Major  General  U.  S.  Grant. 

"John  A.  Rawlins, 
''Assistant  Adjutant  General." 

Previous  to  the  date  of  this  order  General  Grant 
had  commanded  the  officers  at  Jackson  and  Co- 
lumbus to  refuse  permits  to  Jews  to  come  south 
of  these  points,  and  to  give  orders  to  conductors 
on  the  railroads  to  permit  no  Jews  to  travel 
southward  from  any  point.  The  reasons  for  his 
adoption  of  this  apparently  arbitrary  and  unjust 
policy  the  General  gives  in  a  letter  of  the  same 
date  as  Order  No.  11,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  0. 
P.  Wolcott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  In  this 
he  says:  "I  have  long  since  believed  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  vigilance  that  can  be  iuf  used  into 
post  commanders,  the  specific  regulations  of  the 
Treasury  Department  have  been  violated,  and 
that  mostly  by  Jews  and  other  unprincipled 
traders.  So  well  satisfied  have  I  been  of  this 
that  I  have  instructed  the  commanding  officer  at 
Columbus    to     refuse    all    permits   to  Jews 
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to  oome  South,  and  I  have  frequently  had 
them  expelled  from  the  department:  but  thev 
come  in  with  their  carpet- sacks,  in  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  done  to  prevent  it.  The  Jews  seem 
to  be  a  privileged  class  that  can  travel  any- 
where. They  will  land  at  any  wood-yard  on  the 
river  and  make  their  way  through  the  country. 
If  not  permitted  to  buy  cotton  themselves,  they 
will  act  as  agents  for  some  one  else,  who  will  be  at 
a  military  post  with  a  Treasury  permit  to  receive 
cotton  and  pay  for  it  in  Treasury  notes  which 
the  Jew  will  buy  up  at  an  agreed  rate,  paying  in 
gold.  There  is  but  oneway  that  I  know  of  to 
i each  the  case;  that  is,  for  government  to  buy 
all  the  cotton  at  a  fixed  rate  and  send  it  to  Cairo, 
St.  Louis  or  some  other  point  to  be  sold.  Then 
all  traders  (they  are  a  curse  to  the  army)  might 
be  expelled."  As  Order  No.  11,  however,  made 
no  distinction  between  the  Jews  engaged  in  an 
honest  and  legitimate  business  and  those  who 
were  mere  trading  tramps,  eager  to  violate  any 
and  all  army  regulations  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a 
few  dollars,  there  was  a  very  earnest  protest 
against  it.  and  Hebrew  citizens  of  Paducah,  Ky., 
sent  a  letter  of  expostulation  to  President  Lin- 
coln, requesting  his  "effectual  and  immediate 
interposition'*  in  the  matter.  General  rfaileck, 
therefore,  wrote  to  General  Grant  Jan.  4,  1863, 
demanding  the  immediate  revocation  of  the  ob- 
noxious order,  which  was  carried  out  Jan.  7  by 
circular  from  headquarters. 

THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
Give  history  and  description  of  electric  lights,  the 
different  kinds,  and  how  they  work.  O.Moffit. 

Answer.—  Setting  aside  natural  phenomena, 
as  the  lightning  and  St.  Elmo's  fire,  and  all  mere 
experiments  with  the  electric  spark,  the  first  in- 
ventor of  the  electric  light  was  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  pro- 
duced the  arc  light  with  a  battery  of  2,000  cells. 
The  mode  of  producing  this  light  is  as  follows: 
When  the  terminal  wires  of  an  electric  battery 
are  brongbt  together  and  then  separated  slightly 
an  intense,  bright  light  between  them  results, 
and  this,  because  of  its  curved  form,  is  called  the 
electric  arc.  This  light  in  temperature  as  well 
as  brightness  exceeds  all  other  artificial  sources  of 
heat,  by  its  means  the  hardest  substances,  even 
the  diamond,  being  entirely  consumed.  The 
wires  of  the  battery  in  this  light  melt  and  drop 
off  in  globules,  but  it  was  found  that  hard  car- 
bon point*  on  the  wires  would  prevent  this,  as 
well  as  increase  the  intensity  of  the  liaht.  Davy 
used  nieces  of  charcoal.  Foucault.  in  his  ex- 
periments in  1844,  used  carbon  from  the  retorts 
of  ga«<  works,  which  Is  much  harder.  Foucaub's 
Improvement  led  to  the  first  practical  use  of  tho 
•leotrlo  llirht.  It  wan  used  to  illuminate  the  Placo 
de  la  Concorde,  in  Pari*,  belnir  placed  on  the 
kneo  of  one  of  the  statues  there,  and  amazing 
all  beholders  with  its  brilliant  power.  Tho  car- 
bon point*,  thouirh  not.  destroyed  as  rapidly  as 
wire,  yet  of  oourso  must  waste  In  the  consuming 
beat  of  the  light.  In  time  the  distance  botween 
them  Is  increased  until  tho  light  Is  lntoi  ruptod, 
and  they  mmt  be  bronsht  together  again  to 
renow  the  Illumination.     Thomas  Wright,  of 


London,  invented  the  first  apparatus  for  moving 
the  points  automatically  toward  each  other,  a 
feature  which  now  belongs  to  several  forms  of 
electric  lighting.  As  it  has  been  found  that  the 
positive  carbon  wastes  more  rapidly  than  the 
negative,  that  point  is  mate  to  move  over  a  wider 
space  than  the  other  in  the  same  interval  of  time. 

In  1855  Jules  Duboscq's  electric  lamp— thus 
far  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind— was  shown  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  Professor  Tyndall.  of 
England,  adopted  it  for  the  illustration  of  his 
lectures  on  light  and  colors.  In  1858  the  works 
ol  the  new  Westminster  bridge,  London,  were 
illuminated  by  Watson's  electric  light,  and  the 
following  year  the  magneto-electric  light,  in- 
vented by  Professor  Holmes,  was  successfully 
tried  at  the  lighthouse  at  Dover.  In  1861  the 
French  Government  provided  for  the  illumination 
of  eight  coast  lighthouses  by  the  electric  light. 
But,  though  improvements  were  made  in  the 
invention  during  the  fifteen  years  following, 
little  was  accomplished  toward  practical  electric 
lighting  until  the  invention  of  Jablochkoff's 
candle.  Paul  Jablochkoff  was  a  Russian,  who 
for  his  scientific  knowledge  and  skill  had  been 
appointed  director  of  telegraph  lines  between 
Moscow  and  Kursk.  He  resigned  this  post  in 
1875,  desiring  to  devote  his  time  wholly  to  scien- 
tific study.  He  intended  to  visit  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  this  country  in  1876,  but  on 
his  way  hither  stopped  in  Paris,  where  a 
noted  chemist  induced  him  to  remain  b.v  plac- 
ing a  large  laboratory  at  his  disposal.  Here  a 
few  months  later  he  produced  the  electric  candle, 
whose  discovery  made  a  great  sensation.  This 
consisted  of  two  carbons  placed  side  by  side, 
separated  and  encased  in  an  insulating  and 
fusible  substance.  As  the  carbons  wasted  the 
fusible  substance  was  also  consumed.  The  lieht 
given  by  this  candle  was  soft  and  steady,  and  a 
laree  number  of  them  speedily  came  into  use  in 
Europe.  It  was  quite  overshadowed  in  impor- 
tance, however,  by  the  incandescent  lamp, 
which  was  first  invented  about  1870.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  electric  lights  now  in  use  may  be 
divided  iuto  five  groups,  thus:  1.  Glow  lamps- 
or  incandescent  lamps,  iu  which  the  light  is  pro- 
duced by  a  bad  conductor  in  an  uninterrupted 
circuit,  the  conductor  itself  being  not  direotly 
consumed.  2.  Mixed  or  semi-incandescent 
lamps,  in  which  the  light  is  produced  at  the  place 
of  contact  between  two  conductors,  one  of  them 
being  consumed  more  or  less  rapidly.  3.Regulated 
lamps,  in  which  the  light  is  formed  by  the  vol- 
taic arc,  aud  the  distance  of  tho  oarbons  is  con- 
tinually regulated  by  clockwork  or  other  means. 
4  Elcctrlo  candles,  having  the  carbons  parallel, 
as  above  described.  In  eaoh  of  these  groups  a 
series  of  different  lamps  have  been  Invented,  dif- 
fering somewhat  in  details  of  construction.  Thus 
wo  have.  In  the  Incandescent  lamps,  the  Swan 
lamp,  the  Maxim  lamp,  the  Edison  lamp,  the 
Siemens  lamp,  and  others.  We  may  hi  lefiv  d«« 
•Orlbf  tho  Bdiaon  as  a  type  of  the  class.  In  this 
bamboo  fiber  is  used  for  the  carbon  Hlamenf, 
and  this  Is  attached  to  platinum  wire  Bv  meant 
of  machinery  tho  bamboo  Is  divided  into  small 
libers,  aud  pressed  In  U-shaped  moulds,  then 
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put  into  ovens,  where  they  are  allowed  to  be- 
come carbonized.  They  are  then  attached  to  the 
platinum  wire  and  fused  in  a  glass  stopper. 
A  glass  tube  is  now  blown  into  a  bulb, 
the  stopper  is  placed  in  it,  and  both  bulb 
and  stopper  are  fused  together.  The  bulb  is 
then  exhausted  of  its  air — for  the  ulectric  light 
requires  a  vacaum  for  its  brilliancy— and  the 
opening  at  its  apex  is  closed  by  fusing.  The 
platinum  wires  of  the  lamp  are  connected  with 
copper  wires  from  a  battery,  and  the  lamp  is 
ready  for  use.  A  very  simple  contrivance  for 
breaking  the  current  by  turning  a  key  serves  to 
ignite  or  extinguish  the  lamps.  Each  lamp  is 
guaranteed  to  burn  800  hours;  after  about  that 
period  both  the  platinum  and  the  carbon  are  ex- 
hausted by  slow  combustion,  and  a  new  lamp 
must  be  fitted  on.  The  principal  differences  be- 
tween the  incandescent  lamps  is  m  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  carbon  filament.  Those  for  tha  Swan 
lamp  are  made  from  cotton  fibers  soaked  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  then  packed  in  fine  coal-dust,  and 
exposed  to  heat.  The  Maxim  lamp  filaments  are 
prepared  from  Bristol  paper;  those  of  the  Lane- 
Fox  lamp  from  bemp  and  coke;  those  of  the 
Bernstein  lamp— one  of  the  most  brilliant  made- 
are  of  silk  carbonized  in  coal-dust.  The  half- 
Incandescent  lamps  are  quite  a  recent  invention, 
the  first  being  made  in  1878.  In  these  the  light 
arises  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  essential 
features  of  the  plan  consist  of  a  pencil  of  carbon 
Dressed  against  a  carbon  block;  as  its  point  is 
consumed  the  pencil  is  pushed  forward,  thus 
rendering  the  light  continuous.  Some  eight 
or  nine  different  lamps  have  been  in- 
vented on  this  plan.  The  regulated  arc 
lamps  include  an  even  larger  number  of 
patents,  of  which  the  best-known  in  this  country 
Is  the  Brush  light.  The  lights  in  all  these 
are  formed  between  the  points  of  the  carbon 
rods,  and  the  details  of  clock-work  tor  moving 
forward  the  rods  as  they  are  consumed  are  too 
technical  for  description.  Still  another  style  of 
electric  lamp  has  the  carbons  inclined  at  an  nngle 
to  each  other,  and  some  very  successful  lamps, 
as  the  Soleil,  have  been  made  on  this  plan.  It 
might  be  here  noted  that  the  great  impetus  given 
to  the  electric  light  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Edison 
was  not  so  much  in  improving  the  lamp  as  in 
cheapening  the  process  of  generating  the  electric- 
ity, and  inventing  a  ready  mode  of  dividing  the 
light.  Hitherto  the  expense  attendant  upon  the 
production  of  the  electric  force,  and  the  difficulty 
of  using  it  simultaneously  at  a  large  number  of 
illuminating  points,  had  been  the  two  principal 
harriers  in  the  way  of  applying  the  electric  light 
to  publio  use. 

SILVERSPARBE'S  BATTERY. 

~,        ...  Chicago,  El. 

Please  srive  sketch  of  Silversparre's  Battery,  Illi- 
nois Artillery.  H.  Jones. 

Answer.  -This  was  Battery  H,  First  Illinois 
Artillery.  It  was  recruited  in  and  about  Chicago 
during  the  early  part  of  1862  by  Captain  Axel 
Silversparre.  In  March  it  was  ordered  to  St. 
Louis,  where  it  was  equipped  with  four  20- 
pounder  Parrott  guns,  and  immediately  sent 
down  the  river  to  join  General  Grant's  command. 


It  arrived  at  Pittsburg  Landing  April  5,  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  on  the  following  day. 
Subsequent  to  this  battle  the  battery  was  attached 
to  the  Second  LMvision  of  the  Fifteenth  Army 
Corps,  remaining  with  this  command  till  the 
close  of  its  servioe  At  Memphis  during  the 
summer  of  1862,  Captain  Silversr>arre  was  made 
chief  of  aitillery  at  Fort  Pickering,  and  when 
there  was  captured  by  the  enemy  and  never  again 
ioined  the  battery.  He  was  succeeded  by  Levi 
Hart,  who  held  command  a  few  months  only,  and 
on  his  discharge  in  November  the  command  de- 
volved unon  Frank  DeGress,  who  made  the  bat- 
tery a  famous  one  in  General  Sherman's  com- 
mand. It  was  one  of  the  active  batteries  before 
Vicksburg,  before  Chattanooga,  and  at  Atlan  a. 
Here,  July  22,1864,  the  guns  of  the  ba'tery 
were  captured,  but  were  retaken  again.  The 
battery  went  through  Georgia  with  Sherman, 
tben  went  to  Washington  and  took  part  in  the 
grand  review. 

THE  CANADIAN  FISHERY  QUESTION. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  brief  resume  of  the  whole  fishery  question, 
sunm>arjziny  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  subject.  A.  Willson. 

Answer.—  The  treaty  of  1783,  which  recognized 
American  independence,  gave  to  our  fisheries  the 
right  to  take  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  bays  and 
along  the  Canadian  coasts  generally.  This  treaty 
was  abrogated  by  the  war  of  1812,  and  in  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  at  the  close  of  that  conflict  no 
provisions  were  made  concerning  the  fisheries. 
As  disputes  then  arose,  the  convention  of  1818 
drew  up  the  particulars  of  a  treaty  to  settle  this 
matter.  Its  first  article  provided  that,  "The 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  forever,  in  common  with  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  the 
liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of 
the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  ex- 
tends from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Ramean  Islands ;  on 
the  western  and  northern  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Isl- 
arda"  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  also  on  Labrador;  also  that  the 
"American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  forever  to 
dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays, 
harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  here  above  described  and 
of  the  coast  of  Labrador"— such  right  to  termi- 
uate  when  any  portions  become  settled.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  agreed  to  "re- 
nounce any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed 
by  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cur« 
fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the 
coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  his  Britannic 
majesty's  dominions  in  America,"  and  were  only 
to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  shelter  or  to  ob- 
tain wood  or  water.  In  addition  to  our  rights  under 
this  treaty  of  1818,  the  reciprocity  treaty  of 
1 854  gave  us  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind, 
except  shellfish,  on  the  sea  coasts  and  shores  and 
in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
and  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  drying  nets,  curing 
fish,  etc.,  providing  we  did  not  interfere  with  ths 
rights  of  private  property.   In  return  for  the se 
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concessions  the  Uuited  States  gave  the  Canadians 
the  right  to  inshore  fishing  on  her  shores  and 
also  agreed  to  allow  free  trade  between  the  peo- 
ple of  trie  two  countries.  It  would  seem  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  be  able  to 
compete  with  those  of  Canada,  but  they  did  not 
think  themselves  so,  and  soon  began  to  clamor 
for  the  restoration  of  the  old  tariff.  Accordingly, 
in  1866  the  United  States  withdrew  from 
the  treaty,  having  given  the  reqisite  twelve 
n  onths'  notice  to  England  the  year  before. 
In  framing  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington in  1871  the  British  members  of  the  nego- 
tiating commission  desired  to  settle  the  fisheries 
question  by  restoring  the  reciprocitv  treaty.  To 
this  the  Americans  would  not  consent,  but  they 
offered,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  inshore  fishing 
right  that  they  desired,  to  admit  free  of  duty 
fish  and  fish  oils  exported  from  the  Canadas  to 
the  United  States.  "Inasmuch  as  it  was  assert- 
ed"—to  use  the  language  of  the  treaty— that  the 
privileges,  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  of  greater  value  than  those  granted 
to  the  Canadians,  it  was  further  agreed  that  a 
commission  should  be  appointed  with  power  to 
examine  and  award  a  money  indemnity  to  the 
party  profiting  least  by  the  compact. 

A  full  account  of  the  circumstances  of  this 
award  was  given  in  this  department  about  a  year 
ago,  and  the  reader  will  find  it  in  Our  Curiosity 
Shop  book  for  1886.  The  commission  appointed 
consisted  of  Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait,  of  Canada;  and 
Maurice  Delfosse,  the  Belgian  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington. It  was  asserted  that  the  choice  of  M.  Del- 
fosse  was  made  by  the  Canadian  Minister,  and 
that  this  gentleman  had  been  bought  beforehand 
to  assure  his  consent  to  the  exorbitant  award  de- 
manded by  Canada.  The  votes  of  Sir  Alexander 
Gait  and  Mr.  Delfosse  then  awarded  to  Canada 
85.500,000  for  the  twelve  years'  duration  of  the 
treaty.  The  Government  at  Washington  pro- 
tested, rjointing  out  that  the  entire  net  profit  on 
the  inshore  fisheries  was  but  $25,000  per  year, 
or  $300,000  for  the  term  or  twelve  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  remission  of  the  iish  and  oil 
duties,  estimated  to  bo  worth  to  Canada  at  least 
$350,000.  However,  after  a  somewhat  angry 
correspondence,  the  United  States  paid  the 
award.  It  would  seem  that  if  Canada  really 
needed  such  a  largo  sum  to  reimburse  her  for 
the  loss  occasioned  by  our  fishing  on  her 
shores,  she  would  scarcely  bo  very  anx- 
ious to  renew  the  treaty  when  the  sub- 
sidy had  been  withdrawn.  Yet  it  was  asserted 
that  the  cause  of  the  overbearing  conduct  of  the 
authorities  of  Nova  Scot  la  and  Now  Brunswlcic 
toward  New  England  fl shcrmru  was  the  uuwill- 
ingneKS  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  renew  the 
treaty.  June  30,  1885,  tho  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton exnlred  by  limitation.  By  mutual  agree- 
ment, with  th"  British  foreign  ohloc.  President 
Cleveland  proclaimed  an  extension  of  tho  llshery 
agreements  for  six  months,  urging  Congress  to 
provide  In  tho  meantime  1  >r  a  renowal  of  tho 
treaty  In  this  rounrd,  an  the  United  States  mus' 
otherwise  fail  back  on  h«-r  old  meaner  rights  mi- 
dtfthe  I  ■  ■  '*  v  of  I  81  8.  This  a«i  •  em  en  t.  of  course. 


did  not  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  fish  duty, 
which  was,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  one 
cent  per  pound.  The  New  England  fishermen,  it 
appears,  considered  the  advantage  given  them 
by  the  duty  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  their 
additional  rights  under  the  treaty,  and  they 
therefore  protested  against  its  renewal.  Accord- 
ingly, on  Dec.  31, 1885,  the  fishery  clauses  were 
allowed  to  lapse  without  further  discussion. 
With  the  opening  of  the  fishery  season  of  1886. 
therefore,  fresh  disputes  began.  First,  the  New 
England  fishermen  wanted  to  land  at  the  north- 
ern ports  as  usual  to  ship  crews  of  fishermen  and 
purchase  bait,  but  the  local  authorities  forbade 
it,  reminding  them  that  under  the  treaty  of  1818 
they  could  land  only  for  water  or  fuel.  The 
change  in  the  manner  of  catcning  the  fish  of  late 
years  has  made  the  question  of  bait  an  exceed- 
ingly important  one.  This  "bait"  is  small  fish 
cut  up  in  bits,  which  is  thrown  into  the  water  to 
attract  the  larger  fish.  This  must  be  used  as 
fresh  as  possible,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  an  im- 
portant matter  to  find  it  near  the  fishing  grounds. 
The  question  of  the  three-mile  limit  is  an  annoy- 
ing one,  because  it  is  variously  interpreted,  tne 
authorities  choosing  in  some  cases  to  understand 
it  as  meaning  a  straight  line  drawn  from  points 
three  miles  outside  of  the  headlands  of  the  coast, 
and  not  merely  a  three-mile  distance  from  the 
coast  at  any  point.  Several  United  States  vessels 
have  been  seized  for  trespassing  by  tne  local 
authorities  of  the  provinces,  but  thus  far  nothing 
has  come  of  the  difficulty  but  a  good  deal  of  ill- 
feeling,  and  considerable  threatening  and  fuming. 
A  Dill  has  been  passed  by  Congress  giving  to  the 
President  discretionary  power  to  suspend  trade 
privileges  with  Canada  whenever  he  considers  it 
advisable  to  retaliate  for  insults  received.  As  the 
fishery  trade  constitutes  not  more  than  2  percent 
of  our  commerce  with  Canada,  it  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  President  will  not  soon  exercise  the 
"discretionary  power,"  but  that  the  proper  and 
reasonable  metnod  of  settling  all  these  differences 
by  treaty  will  be  adopted. 

THE  LARGEST  VOLCANIC  CRATER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Kansas,  111. 

Give  dpscrlption  of  the  volcanic  crater  ot  Kilauea. 
on  the  bandwicn  islands,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  L.  AlOADAica. 

Answer.— The  volcano  of  Mauna  Loa,  on  the 
Saudwich  Islands,  has  two  craters,  one  of  whloh 
U  Kilauea.  The  mountain  is  14,100  feet  high, 
aud  Kilauea  is  situated  on  its  eastern  side,  about 
4,000  feet  above  sea  level.  This  crater  is  a  vast 
lake  of  boiling  lava,  16,000  feet  long  and  7,640 
feet  wide.  Its  circumference  Is  nearly  eight  miles, 
and  its  depth  from  the  summit  of  the  opening  to 
tho  level  of  the  lava  is  over  1,000  feet.  The  sides 
of  (his  pit  are  sloping  and  easily  descended,  and 
travelers  often  go  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
boiling  lake.  The  lava  in  this  lake  rises  aud 
i  .nk"  continuallv  by  the  action  of  tho  subterra- 
nean forces.  Thore  is  no  nolso  or  explosive  ac- 
tion, and  geologists  suggest  that  the  volcano 
originated  in  a  fissure  merely,  which  has  been 
slowly  enlarged  by  tho  lava  *>nci 'oaclilng  ui>ou 
and  eating  away  its  sides.  A  peculiarity 
of  thin  volcano  Is  tho  production  here 
ol    largo    qunutitlcn    of   glnssv   lava    In  tho 
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form  of  filaments.  This  seems  to  be  caused 
by  the  passage  of  steam  through  the  molten 
lava,  which  throws  small  particles  or  shots  of 
the  elass  into  the  air,  and  these  leave  behind 
them  tine,  gleaming  filaments  like  a  tail.  The  na- 
tives call  this  substance  "Pele's  hair."  Pole  being 
the  name  of  the  goddess  of  the  mountain.  The 
birds  of  the  island  often  take  it  to  build  their 
nests  with.  Kilauea  is  the  largest  active  volcanic 
crater  in  the  world.  It  has  been  always  active, 
in  its  unobtrusive  fashion,  from  the  earliest 
memory  of  the  natives.  About  a  year  ago  it  be- 
came perfectly  calm  for  a  time,  producing  great 
alarm  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  How- 
ever, the  calamities  thought  to  be  portended  by 
this  quiescence  did  not  occur,  and  after  an  In- 
terval the  crater  resumed  ebullition  as  usual. 

EEIilGIOUS  STATISTICS. 

Lebanon,  Tenn. 


(iive  statistics  of  the  different  Christian  denomina- 
tion of  the  United  States.                 J.  A.  Foerste. 

Answer-  The  following  are  the  latest  obtain- 
able figures  on  the  subject,  but  probably  they  are 
only  approximately  correct: 

Adventists,  Second   70.000 

Adventists,  Seventh  Day   15,570 

Baptists  (regular)   2,296,327 

Baptists.  Anti- mission   40,000 

Baptists.  Free  Will   78.012 

Baptists,  Seventh  Day   8,539 

Baptists.  Six  Principle   2.000 

Christian     591.821 

Congregational  ,                     ....  381.697 

Dunkards   100.000 

Episcopal  (Protestant)   398,000 

Episcopal,  Reformed   9,448 

Evangelical  Association   117,027 

Friends   60,000 

Lutherans   950,868 

Mennonites   50.000 

Methodist  Eoiscepal.   1,924.420 

Methodist  Episcopal  (South)   860,687 

Methodist  Episcopal  (African)   387,566 

Methodist  Episcopal  (African  Zion)..  300,000 

Methodist  Episcopal  (Colored)   112.938 

Methodists,  Free     12,318 

Methodists,  Congregational   13,750 

Methodists,  Primitive   3,369 

Methodists.  Protestant   135,000 

Methodists,  Welsh  and  Calvinistic. ...  118.979 

Methodists,  Wesleyan   17.087 

Moravian   9.401 

New  Jerusalem,  or  Swedenborgian. ...  3,994 

Presbyterian   600.695 

Presbyterian  (South)   123,806 

Presbyterian,  Cumberland   111,863 

Presbyterian,  Reformed   17,273 

Presbyterian,  United   84,573 

Reformed  Church  (Dutch)    80.167 

Reformed  Church  (German)   155,857 

Unitarians   17.960 

United  Brethren   157.835 

Universalist   27,429 

Winebrennerians   30,000 

Roman  Catholics   6,832.954 


The  figures  for  the  Roman  Catholics  are  from 
the  year-booK  of  that  church  which  sums  up  the 
adherents,  but  does  not  report  church  member- 
ships. The  other  figures  are  from  the  estimates 
by  the  denominations  of  their  actual  member- 
•hip, 

U.  8.  TREASURY — NATIONAL  BANKS, 

Winona.  Minn. 
1.  Why  was  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  es- 
tablished? 2.  When,  how.  and  why  were  National 
toankg  established?  O.  Kellam. 

Answer.— 1.  The  United  States  Treasury  was 
established  by  law  Sept.  2,  1789.  A  financial  de- 
partment had  existed  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 


federation, but  as  no  power  then  existed  to  col- 
lect revenue  from  the  States  the  treasury  wa« 
usually  empty,  and  the  duties  of  its  head  were 
but  light.  But  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
new  government  this  department  was  reorgan- 
ized, and  the  title  of  its  head  changed  from  Su- 
perintendent of  Finance  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Its  duties  were  to  collect,  manage, 
and  disburse  the  public  revenue.  The  laws  gov- 
erning the  details  of  the  new  department  were 
drawn  up  with  such  precision  and  comprehen- 
siveness by  Alexander  Hamilton  that  few  changes 
have  since  been  made  in  them.  2.  The  plan  oi 
the  National  banks  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  Salmon  P.  Chase,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  his  report  for  December,  1861.  he 
recommended  the  gradual  issue  of  National  bank 
notes,  secured  by  the  pledge  of  United  States 
bonds,  in  preference  to  the  further  issue  of 
United  States  notes,  $50,000,000  of  which  had 
been  issued  during  the  previous  year.  A  bill  was 
soon  after  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Sec- 
retary's views  and  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  but  it 
was  not  reported,  and  on  the  8th 
of  July  following,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  submitted  the  bill 
with  an  adverse  report.  The  immediate  neces- 
sities of  the  government  compelled  the  further 
issue  of  legai  tender  notes,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  bank  act  was  deferred.  In  his  report  for 
1862  Mr.  Chase  again  urged  the  passage  of  the 
National  bank  bill,  and  President  Liucoln  also 
recommended  it  in  his  message.  The  principal 
reason  why  Mr.  Chase  advocated  this  system  was 
because  he  thought  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
negotiation  of  United  States  bonds,  in  other 
words,  make  it  much  easier  for  the  government  to 
borrow  money.  It  was  also  claimed  that  it  would 
secure  to  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  a 
currency  of  uniform  becurity  and  value,  and  pro- 
tect them  from  loss  in  discounts  and  exchanges- 
advantages  which  were  regarded  as  of  much  im- 
portance then,  after  the  experience  people  had 
had  with  State  banks  wnose  issue  was  good  in 
Pittsburg  and  worthless  in  Cleveland,  and  vice 
versa,  and  might  be  stable  in  either  place  one  day 
and  worthless  the  next,  to  say  nothing  of  the  an- 
noyance of  carrying  a  hundred  dollars  as  many 
miles,  and  finding  it  only  rated  at  forty.  Still, 
there  was  much  opposition  to  the  National  bank 
bill.  Early  in  1863.  it  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Sherman,  and  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  from  which  it  was  reported 
by  him  Feb.  2,  and  ten  days  latter  passed  by  a 
vote  of  23  to  21,  On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,  it  also  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  vote  of  78  to  64.  When  the  bill  was 
revised  and  again  brought  before  Congress  for 
passage,  iu  June,  1864,  the  vote  in  the  Senate  was 
30  in  favor  and  9  against  the  bill.  It  was  claimed 
at  the  time  this  bill  was  under  discussion,  and 
has  been  even  more  strongly  urged  since  by  cer- 
tain classes,  that  all  the  advantages  of  stability 
and  uniformity  of  currency  could  be  even  better 
secured  through  a  government  issue  of  notes, 
without  the  danger  of  the  creation  of  a  great 
money  mouopoly.    But  there  was  a  strong  ob- 
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jection  on  the  part  of  many  whose  opinions  had 
great  influence  against  thus  making  the  govern- 
ment, as  it  v  ere.  the  one  bank  of  issue  for  the 
country.  Secretary  Chase  issued  legal-tender 
notes,  it  is  true,  and  thus  saved  the  government 
at  a  most  critical  time,  from  serious  financial 
embarrassment.  But  he  defended  the  act  as  one 
required  by  the  grave  exigency  existing,  rather 
than  as  the  inauguration  of  a  sound  financial 
policy. 


IRON  AND  COPPER  MINES  OP  MICHIGAN. 

Ottawa.  Kan. 
Tell  something  about  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of 
Michiean.  M.  L.  W, 

Answer.—  About  1840  Dr.  Douglas  Houghton 
gave  a  report  to  the  Michigan  Legislature  con- 
cerning the  mineral  resources  of  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula. He  had  spent  over  ten  years  in  this 
region,  and  had  thoroughly  studied  its  geology, 
and  was  the  first  to  announce  to  the  world  its 
great  mineral  wealth.  Exploring  parties  were  soon 
after  busy  in  the  mineral  range,  and  in  1845  the 
first  copper  mine  was  opened  on  Eagle  River,  and 
in  less  than  two  years  its  working  had  become  a 
profitable  investment.  The  great  mine  known  as 
the  Minnesota  Mine  was  opened  in  1848.  Ex- 
ploration was  pushed  on  to  Portage  Lake,  and 
In  1865  the  Calumet  conglomerate  was  discov- 
ered. This  formation  i?  peculiarly  rich  in  a  very 
fine  quality  of  copper  ore,  and  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  Mine,  as  it  is  called,  has  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  or  so  yielded  fully  one- third  of  the  entire 
product  of  the  district.  The  copper  mines  in- 
clude four  districts,  the  Ontonagon,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  base  of  Keweenaw  Point,  and  con- 
tains the  smaller  and  least  important  mines;  the 
Keweenaw,  covering  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  point.  and  containing  many  rich 
fissure  veins;  the  Portage  Lake,  which 
has  the  great  productive  mines,  and  Isle  Royale, 
a  narrow,  rocky  island  near  the  north  shore  of 
the  lake,  which  has  the  outcropping  of  the  rioher 
districts.  Between  the  opening  of  the  first  mine 
and  the  close  of  1881  these  copper  districts  pro- 
duced 330,000  tons  of  refined  copper  of  a  market 
value  of  not  less  than  $150,000,000.  The  upper 
Michigan  peninsula  divides  with  Chili  the  honor 
of  being  the  chief  source  of  th<->  world's  supply  of 
copper.  Its  yield  far  exceed  liat  of  Spain,  and 
is  verv  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Australian 
or  Cornish  mines.  The  metal  occurs  in  tho 
bedded  trappcan  rocks,  with  inter-stratiflod 
sandstones  and  conglomerates.  The  copper  Is 
not  found  generally  In  the  form  of  the  ore  but  is 
virgin  copper,  almost  chemicallv  pure  in  the 
vein,  and  Is  ready  for  tho  market  when  freed 
from  thn  matrix  It  Is  distributed  in  three  forms. 
In  largo  masses.  In  ragged  root -like  pieces,  or 
small  Mattered  particles.  It  is  mined  by  deep 
*  haft  sand  connecting  galleries,  and  when  brought 
to  the  surface  Is  separated  from  the  rock  bv  being 
first  mashed  uudcr  the  pondorous  hammers  of 
stamp  mills,  then  is  put  Into  tho  fires  of  tho 
melting  furnace.  Tn  tenacity  the  ooppor  of  theso 
mines  surpasses  all  other  copper  known. 

Tho  iron  deposits  of  Northern  Michigan  woro 
also  mentioned  l>v  Dr.  Houghton.  In  1844  a 
United  Stat*4  surveying  company  going  through 


this  region  noted  the  unusual  variations  of  the 
needle.  In  the  following  year  the  agents  of  a 
copper  mining  company  happened  to  strike  a 
rich  deposit  of  iron  ore.  The  first  ore  was  taken 
from  the  first  mine  opened— the  Jackson  Mine- 
in  1846.  It  yielded  in  that  vear  300  pounds. 
The  production  of  all  these  Michigan  iron  mines 
to-day  is  only  second  to  that  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mines.  There  are  three  iron-producing 
districts :  The  counties  of  Marquette  and  Bar- 
aga, where  the  most  developed  mines  are  north 
of  Marquette,  about  Negaunee  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan; the  Menominee  district,  in  the  north  and 
west  of  counties  of  the  same  name,  along  the 
Menominee  River,  where  there  are  fifteen  mines: 
and,  lastly,  the  Agegobic  district,  around  the 
lake  of  that  name,  largely  in  Ontonagon  County; 
this  district  is  still  imperfectly  developed.  The 
aggregate  product  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron 
country  to  the  close  of  1881  was  estimated  at 
$138,500,000. 


CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 

.  Pipes  City,  ill. 

Give  a  sketch  of  Charlotte  Bronte  ana  her  works. 

E.  F. 

Answer.— Charlotte  Bronte,  the  authoress, 
known  to  literature  for  many  years  by  the  nom 
de  plume  of  "Currer  Bell,"  was  horn  in  York- 
shire, Eng.,  April  21,  1816.  Her  father  was  a 
curate  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  man  of  much 
talent  and  scholarship,  but  morose  and  eccentric 
in  disposition.  There  were  four  daughters  and 
one  son  in  the  family,  and  they  were  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  lose  their  mother  when  the  youngest  was 
a  mere  infant.  The  girls,  when  old  enough,  were 
sent  to  boarding  school,  where  impure  air  and 
bad  food  seriously  impaired  their  health.  The 
eldest  daughter,  next  in  age  to  Charlotte,  died  at 
school  from  the  effect  of  treatment  there.  The 
reader  of  "Jane  Eyre"  will  find  in  its  earlier  chap- 
ters an  account  of  the  death  of  this  sister,  and  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  wretched  Mfe  the  children 
endured  when  at  school.  In  1835  Charlotte  be- 
came a  teacher  in  a  school  at  Roe  Head,  and  in 

1841  was  a  coverness  in  a  private  family.  Char- 
lotte, with  her  sister  Emily,  went  to  Brussels  in 

1842  to  study  Prench,;and  the  former  also  taught 
English  while  there  to  support  herself.  In  1846 
the  sisters  published  a  volume  entitled  "Poems 
by  Currer,  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell,"  but  it  attracted 
very  little  notice.  About  two  years  later  Char- 
lotte, under  the  pressure  of  great  domes- 
tic trial  wrote  "Jane  Eyre,"  a  novel  which 
won  great  popularity  almost  imme- 
diately. Of  this  it  was  said  at  the  time  by 
Fraser's  Magazine.  "Almost  all  that  we  require 
in  a  novelist  this  writer  has— perception  of  char- 
ter and  knowledge  of  dolineatlng  It,  pict unique- 
ness, passion,  and  knowledge  of  life."  Her 
success  stimulated  her  sistors  to  publicat  ion  also. 
In  1847  Emily  published  a  tale,  "Wuthertng 
Heights,"  and  Anno  produood  "Agnes  Grey" 
about  tho  same  time,  and  the  following  ve:ir  an- 
other, "The  Tenant  of  Wild  fell  Hall."  Though- 
those  works  showed  ability  thcylnoked  the  touch 
or  genius,  and  were  not  very  suooeMful.  Emily 
Bronto  died  In  Docember,  1848,  nnd  Anne  in 
M:iv.  1810.    To  dlvort  her  mind  from  hsr  lonell- 
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Hess  and  sorrow  Charlotte  began  writing  again, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  1849  published  another 
novel— "Shirley."  About  the  same  time  she 
visited  London  and  made  the  acauaintance  of  a 
number  of  noted  authors,  but  solitude  and  grief 
bad  rendered  her  shy  and  quiet,  and  she  did  not 
take  much  pleasure  in  society.  Her  second  book 
was  very  successful,  however,  and  was  the 
means  of  introducing  her  to  a  number  of  kind 
friends.  About  the  close  of  1852  she  finished 
another  novel.  "Villette,"  which  was  received 
with  a  burst  of  admiration.  In  December  of 
that  year  she  received  a  proposal  of  marriage 
from  Arthur  B.  Nicholls,  who  had  been  curate 
of  Hawortb,  the  village  in  which  she 
lived,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had 
long  known  and  admired  her.  Because 
of  her  father's  opposition  to  the  match,  she  at 
first  declined  the  offer,  but  Mr.  Bronte  finally 
consented,  and  the  pair  were  wedded  in  June, 
1854.  After  a  brief  taste  of  domestic  happiness 
this  gifted  woman  died  in  March.  1855.  Char- 
lotte Bronte  was  not  only  a  woman  of  remarkable 
mental  ability,  but  of  great  beauty  of  character. 
Her  life  was  very  sad,  being  shadowed  by  the 
moro8ene8s  of  her  father's  temper,  the  loss  of 
her  mother,  the  wild  and  erratic  character  of  her 
only  brother,  who,  though  possessed  of  fine  tal- 
ents, early  fell  into  bad  company,  became  very 
dissipated,  and  died  in  early  manhood  from  the 
effect  of  his  excesses.  Then  came  the  early 
deaths  of  her  sisters,  which  robbed  her  literary 
success  of  all  power  to  increase  her  happiness. 
But  these  experiences,  though  they  saddened, 
did  not  embitter  her,  and  in  reading  her  life  one 
can  not  but  feel  that  only  a  very  strong  character 
could  keen  its  eaui poise  and  sweetness  through 
her  unhappy  experiences,  A  very  interesting  life 
of  Charlotte  Bronte  was  written  by  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
who  was  her  warm  personal  friend. 

"WHITE  HOUSE  WEDDINGS. 

Campbell,  m. 
How  man v  weddings  have  occurred  in  the  White 
House  at  Washington?  Give  list  and  some  description 
of  them  if  Dos^ibie.  Nellie  Morton. 

Answer.—  There  have  been  nine  weddings  in 
the  President's  mansion,  including  the  most  re- 
cent one,  that  of  President  Cleveland.  The  first 
of  this  list  of  weddings  was  during  President 
Madison's  administration,  when  Miss  Todd,  a 
relative  of  Mrs.  Madison,  was  the  bride,  and 
John  G.  Jackson,  of  Virginia,  who  was  then  a 
member  of  Congress,  was  the  groom.  The  first 
East  Room  wedding  was  that  of  Elizabeth  Tyler, 
whose  father  was  then  President,  and  William 
Waller,  of  Williamsburg,  Va.  Miss  Tyler  was 
just  19,  as  was  also  Nellie  Grant  when  married. 
President  Adams'  son,  Jotm  Quincy,  Jr.,  married 
his  cousin.  Miss  Johnson,  in  1826.  The  wedding 
took  place  in  the  White  House  in  President 
Adams'  administration.  When  General  Jackson 
was  President  there  were  two  weddings  in  the 
White  House.  Miss  Easten,  his  uiece,  and  Mr. 
Polk,  of  Tennessee,  ana  a  relative  of  Jackson, 
were  married.  The  other  was  that  of  Miss  Lewis, 
of  Nashville,  and  Mr.  Paqueol,  who  was  after- 
ward French  Minister  to  this  country.  Martha 
Monroe  married  Samuel  Gouverneur.who  was  for 
a  while  President  Monroe's  private  secretary. 


The  wedding  took  place  in  the  East  Room,  and 
the  bride  was  just  turned  17.  Perhaps  the  wed- 
ding of  Nellie  Grant  and  Algernon  Sartoris  was 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  these  White  House 
weddings.  The  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  East  Room  and  the  pair  stood  under  an  im- 
mense floral  bell,  with  a  background  of  flowers 
filling  the  big  east  window.  There  were  six 
bridemaids  and  a  distinguished  company.  It 
was  a  morning  wedding,  and  General  Grant  gave 
away  his  daughter  with  tearful  eyes  and  ili-con- 
cealed  emotion.  During  President  Hayes'  term, 
his  niece,  Miss  Emily  Piatt,  and  General  Russell 
Hastings  were  married.  The  wedding  was  in  the 
blue  parlor,  decorated  with  flowers,  and  here  also 
the  bride  stood  under  a  bell  of  flowers.  Though 
Mr.  Cleveland's  wedding  was  the  ninth  that  oc- 
curred in  the  mansion,  it  was  the  first  wedding 
of  a  President  that  tooK  place  there.  President 
Tyler,  the  only  other  President  who  was  married 
during  his  term  of  office,  went  to  the  home  of 
his  bride,  Miss  Gardner,  in  New  York,  for  the 
ceremony. 

THE  BEAUHAKNAIS  FAMILY. 

York.  HL 

Give  a  history  of  the  children  of  the  Empress  Jo- 
sephine and  their  descendant.  F.  W.  S. 

Answer.—  The  Empress  Josephine  had  been 
the  wife  of  the  Vicomte  Alexandre  Beauharnais, 
a  gallant  soldier,  who  had  served  under  Count  de 
Rochambeau  in  the  American  war  of  indepen- 
dence, had  espoused  the  popular  cause  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  revolution,  but  was 
guillotined  like  manv  another  true  friend  of  lib- 
erty during  the  supremacy  of  the  tyrannical  ter- 
rorist party.  He  left  two  children,  Eugene  and 
Hortense.  both  of  whom  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
adopted  on  his  marriage  to  their  mother.  Eugene 
accompanied  his  stepfather  in  his  campaign  in 
Italy  and  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  rap- 
idly rose  to  the  highest  military  rank.  In  1806 
he  married  the  Princess  Amalie  Augusta  of  Ba- 
varia, and  Napoleon  gave  him  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Venice  and  proclaimed  him  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Italy.  He  was  then  only  24  years  old,  but  he 
showed  great  prudence  and  discretion,  and  in  his 
administration  of  affairs  in  Italy  accomplished 
many  needed  reforms.  His  military  talents  were 
great,  and  were  displayed  particularly  in  the 
Italian  campaigns,  in  the  Austrian  wars,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  retreat  from  Russia,  where  the 
preservation  of  the  French  army  from  total  de- 
struction is  largely  to  be  ascribed  to  his  skill  and 
resolution.  The  victory  of  Lutzen  was  also  de- 
cided by  his  military  prowess.  He  then  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  raised  an  army  to  aid  Napoleon's 
waning  fortunes,  and  held  out  bravely  until  over- 
come by  the  numbers  of  the  allied  forces.  Then 
he  retreated  to  the  court  of  his  father-in-law  in 
Bavaria.  He  purchased  there  the  land  graviate  of 
Leuchtenberg,  and  took  his  place  among  the 
Bavarian  nobles.  He  left  two  sons  and  four 
daughters,  Tb*  eldest  daughter,  Josephine* 
married  Oscar  L,  King  of  Sweden,  and  her  son 
now  sits  upon  the  throne  of  that  country.  The 
second  daughter,  Eugenie  Hortense,  married  the 
Prince  of  Hohenzollern  Heohingen,  and  the 
third,  Amelle  Auguste,  became  the  wife  of  Dona 
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Pedro  I.  of  Brazil.  Of  the  two  sons  the  eldest, 
Charles  Augustus  Napoleon,  married  the  Queen 
Donna  Maria,  of  Portugal,  in  January,  1835.  but 
died  in  the  following  March.  The  second  son, 
Max  Eugene  Joseph  Napoleon,  who  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom  on  his  brother's  death, 
married  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria,  a 
laughter  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  and 
his  children  bear  the  name  of  Romanowski,  and 
are  ranked  among  the  members  of  the  Russian 
imperial  family.  He  died  Nov.  1  of  disease  of 
the  lungs  brought  on  by  a  scientific  tour  in  the 
West  He  was  a  zealous  mineralogist,  and  left 
large  collections  which  are  preserved  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

Hortense  Eugenie  Beauharnais.  the  Empress 
Josephine's  daughter,  in  1802  married  Louis 
Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon.  The  union  was 
brought  about  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the 
Emperor,  bat  proved  a  most  unhappy  one.  In 
1806  Hortense  became  Queen  consort  of  Holland, 
as  her  husoand  had  been  made  King  of  that 
country,  and  accompanied  him  thither  with  great 
reluctance.  About  a  vear  later  she  left  her  hus- 
band, after  having  given  birth  to  three  sons- 
Napoleon  Charles,  who  died  in  infancy;  Napoleon 
Louis,  who  was  baptized  by  Pope  Pius  VIL.  ana 
was  believed\to  be  intended  for  some  lofty  destiny, 
but  who  was  killed  in  an  insurrection  in  Romagna 
in  1832,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  who  became 
Emperor  of  the  French.  Queen  Hortense  was 
made  Regent  of  Holland  on  her  husband's  abdi- 
cation in  1810,  but  Naooleon  soon  annulled  this 
arrangement.  She  lived  in  retirement  at  Mal- 
maison  until  her  mother's  death  in  1814,  then 
lived  in  Paris  till  after  the  disaster  at  Waterloo. 
Napoleon  would  not  allow  her  to  have  a  divorce 
from  her  husband,  but  she  lived  apart  from  him. 
and  was  said  to  have  had  other  lovers.  After 
Waterloo  she  lived  for  a  time  in  Bavaria  and 
Saxouy,  then  settled  in  her  castle  at  Arenenberg. 
in  Switzerland,  where  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
education  of  her  children.  After  the  death  of  the 
elder  she  again  visited  Paris,  but  soon  returned 
to  her  retirement  again.  She  died  at  Arenenberg 
Oct.  5,  1837.  A  full  account  of  the  adventurous 
life  and  death  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  given  in 
Our  Curiosity  Shop  book  for  1886.  His  only 
child,  the  Prince  Imperial.  Napoleon  Eugene,  was 
killed  in  Zulnland  Jan.  L  1879.  when  but  23 
years  of  age. 

THi:  FIRST  TELEGRAPHIC  AND  CABLE  DISPATOHE8 
Napoleon,  Ohio. 

1  B*  whom  was  the  nrst  message  sunt  by  telo- 
graph?  The  words  were.  I  believe,  "  What  hath  Uod 
wruu.  lit?"  _'.  What  wan  the  hoU  message  sent  over 
flu:  Atlantic  cable?  Hat,  N.  B.  1'ALMEn. 

A  iiHtr.i  f.  —  By  means  of  an  appropriation  made 
bv  CungreHH.  a  Jine  of  telegraph  was  built  by8.F. 
U.  Morse,  tho  Inventor  of  the  electric  recording 
telegraph.  Thll  lino  extended  from  Washington 
to  Baltimore.  The  first  meesnau  as  quoted 
wan  went  at,  tho  dlctullon  of  Miua  Anno. 
Kllflworth.  The  announoomont  of  tho  nomina- 
tion of  Jamcn  K.  Polk  for  President  by  the  Demo- 
cratic oonveutlou  wan  tho  noxt  mesnago.  2.  On 
Friday.  July  '2.1,  I860,  at  8  a.  in.,  the  squadron 
<  ompriRing  toe  otble-lavlng  vomoIr  arrlvod  off 
Heart"*   Content.  Trinity   Hay.  Newfoundland. 


the  distance  run  being  1.669  miles,  and  the  cable 
paid  out  1,864  miles,  showiner  a  total  slack  of 
about  11  per  cent.  The  first  message  which 
passed  over  this  line  was  the  announcement  of 
peace  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  had 
been  agreed  on  the  day  before  at  Nioholsburg. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  FOGS— MIDSUMMER  HEAT. 

Mayview,  Kan. 

1.  How  do  you  account  for  the  dense  foes  seen  on 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland?  2.  Why  is  the  month  of 
July  hotter  than  the  month  of  June?    N.  W.  Dlble. 

Answer.— 1.  The  Arctio  current  from  Davis 
Straits,  which  washes  the  eastern  shores  of  New- 
foundland, in  the  spring  carries  with  it  a  burden 
of  ice  fields  and  icebergs.  Outside  of  the  New- 
foundland banks  this  current  meets  with  the 
warm  waters  of  the  gulf  stream,  and,  mingling 
with  them,  enormous  masses  of  vapor  are  gene- 
rated. This  is  the  cause  of  the  fogs  whicn  in 
summer  so  frequently  overhang  the  banks  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  "meetiue  of  the  waters. '*  When 
winds  from  the  south  or  southeast  prevail  the 
fog  is  rolled  in  on  the  shores  of  the  island,  cov- 
ering the  bays  and  headlands  with  a  thick  vapor. 
This  fog  prevails  on  the  southern  and  southeast- 
ern coast  almost  wholly,  being  little  known 
on  the  western  and  northern  shores,  and  seldom 
penetrating  far  inland.  Also  it  is  only  during  a 
part  of  the  vear  that  the  fogs  are  wafted  toward 
the  shore.  When  westerly  winds  prevail  the 
vapors  are  carried  out  to  sea.  In  winter  there  is 
little  fog,  as  the  Arctio  current  is  then  stronger 
and  pushes  the  gulf  stream  more  to  the  south, 
while  In  summer  the  latter  spreads  its  warm 
waters  near  the  shores  and  thus  creates  the 
huge  masses  of  vapor  that  eBvelop  the 
sea  and  the  shore.  2.  The  heat  of  summer,  like 
the  heat  of  the  day,  is  cumulative.  The  first 
cause  of  summer  heat  Is  the  vertioality  ot  the 
sun's  rays,  which  being  distributed  on  a  smaller 
space  than  when  more  oblique  cause  a  more  in- 
tense heat;  the  second  cause  is  the  longer  day  of 
summer.  When  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  at 
any  part  of  the  globe,  that  part  is  receiving  heat, 
which,  however,  it  begins  to  lose  bv  radiation  as 
soon  as  the  suu  sinks  below  the  horizon.  When 
the  sun  is  above  and  below  the  horizon  for  an 
eaual  time  the  same  amount  of  heat  is  received 
and  radiated,  and  the  temperature  is  little 
etianged.  When  the  sun  is  more  than  twelve 
honrs  above  the  horizon,  more  heat  is  received 
than  is  radiated,  and  the  general  temperature 
rises;  when  It  is  more  than  twelve  hours  below 
more  heat  is  radiated  nightly  than  has  beeu  re- 
ceived during  the  day.  and  the  general  temper- 
ature falls.  Thus,  as  the  days  lengthen  in  the 
spring,  the  weather  is  growing  warmer;  In 
autumn  it  is  growing  colder.  The  maximum  of 
heat,  however,  is  not  the  greatest  at  the  summer 
solstice.  To  bo  sure,  the  sun's  rays  are  then  the 
most  direct,  t  he  dally  increase  of  heat  is  the 
largest,  and  the  nightly  loss  least,  and  the  net  In- 
crease for  one  uav  Is  the  greatest.  On  succeeding 
days  the  not  increase  of  heat,  though  not  as 
groat,  is  still  greater  thati  the  expenditute,  and 
the  iiggrogato  lnoreanea.  Tula  increase  In  aoou- 
mulated  heat  will  continue  until  the  maximum 
Ih  i  enelied,  when  tho  loan  at  uigut  equals  the  gain 
bv  day.  and  beglui  to  exceed  it    The  maximum 
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of  heat  is  gained  when  the  sun's  declination  is 
12  degrees  north,  about  Aug.  20;  the  maximum 
of  cold  wheu  it  is  12  degrees  south,  Feb.  10. 
For  similar  reasons  the  warmest  part  of  the  day 
is  about  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  coldest  part  of 
the  night  shortly  before  sunrise.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  when  the  above  reasoning  ap- 
plies to  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  is  reversed 
for  the  southern,  and  vice  versa.  Further,  that 
this  reasoning  applies  to  the  hemispheres  as 
wholes,  ana  takes  no  account  whatever  of  the 
modifying  influences  of  bodies  of  water,  mount- 
ain ranees,  etc. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE— BUNDESRATH  AND  REICH- 
STAG. 

Htjnteb.  111. 

1.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion. 2.  What  is  the  Bundesrath  and  Reichstag,  and 
how  are  the  members  of  tnese  bodies  chosen?  3. 
Define  the  word  Btaatenbund.       W.  H.  Thornton. 

Answer. — 1.  The  German  Confederation  is  now 
known  as  the  German  Empire.  It  consists  of 
four  kingdoms,  six  grand  duchies,  five  duchies, 
seven  principalities,  three  free  cities,  and  the  im- 
perial province  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  1806  Na- 
poleon JBonaDarte  established  the  Rhine  Confed- 
eration on  the  ruins  of  the  Germany  which  Char- 
lemagne had  founded  1,000  years  before,  an 
empire  known  to  medieval  Europe  as  "'The  Holy 
Roman  Empire  of  the  West"  (see  article  on  tne 
EmDerors  of  Germany  in  Our  Curiosity  Shop 
book  for  3  886).  This  confederation  included  the 
South  German  states  only,  and  was  under  the 
protection  of  Napoleon.  Prussia  endeavored  to 
establish  a  league  of  the  North  German  states  in 
opposition,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  When  Na- 
poleon was  dethroned  and  sent  to  Elba  the  Rhine 
Confederation  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  union 
was  attempted.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  meet- 
ing in  1815.  undertook  tne  regulation  of  German 
affairs,  and  a  new  confederation  was 
founded,  which  was  to  be  under  the  Pres- 
idency of  Austria  The  federal  act  adopted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  German  States  pro- 
claimed the  confederation  to  be  "a  corporation  of 
self-dependent  and,  with  regard  to  each  other, 
independent  states,  and,  with  regard  to  external 
affairs,  a  politically  united  power."  But  this 
union,  like  that  in  this  country  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  was  a  total  failure 
and  for  the  same  reason — because  there  was  no 
central  authoritative  power.  The  diet  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  several  states, 
each  of  which  was  ruled  over  by  a  nrince,  and 
mutual  jealousies  and  dissensions  prevented  all 
wise  movements  for  the  good  of  the  entire  confed- 
eration. John  Stuart  Mill  says  of  this  confedera- 
tion that  it  "served  only  to  give  Austria  and 
Prussia  the  legal  right  of  pouring  in  their  troops 
to  assist  the  local  sovereigns  in  keeping  their 
subjects  obedient  to  despotism;  while  in  regard 
to  external  concerns  the  union  would  have  made 
all  Germany  a  dependency  of  Prussia,  if  there 
were  no  Austria,  or  of  Austria  if  there  were  no 
Prussia;  and  in  the  meantime  each  petty  prince 
had  little  ohoice  but  to  be  a  partisan,  or  to  in- 
trigue with  foreign  governments  against  both." 
The  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia  thwarted  all 
attempts  to  form  a  union  of  the  states  on  a  more 


satisfactory  basis,  and  it  was  not  until  Austria 
was  thoroughly  conquered  in  the  war  with  Prus- 
sia, in  1866,  that  tbe  German  Confederation 
was  dissolved.  Prussia  then  established  the 
North  German  Confederation,  which  took  in  the 
North  German  states,  and  treaties  of  friendship 
were  formed  with  the  states  of  Baden.  Hesse, 
Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg.  The  successes  of  tne 
German  armies  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
served  to  intensify  the  national  feeling  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  states  outside  the  confederation 
eould  not  contend  against  the  general  desire  for 
unity.  In  December,  1870,  treaties  were  con- 
cluded by  which  all  the  states  were  united  under 
one  central  government,  and  the  name  of  the 
confederation  was  changed  to  the  German  Em- 
pire, and  Jan.  18.  1871,  King  William  of  Prussia 
was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Germany.  2.  The 
Bundesrath  of  Germany,  or  federal  council,  is  a 
body  combining  the  functions  of  a  legislative  as- 
sembly with  those  of  an  executive  body.  It  con- 
sists of  fifty-nine  delegates  from  the  several 
states,  of  which  number  Prussia  sends  seven- 
teen, Bavaria  six,  the  kingdoms  of  Wurtemberg 
and  Saxony  four  each,  several  of  the 
duchies  three  or  four  each,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  states  but  one  each.  The 
difference  of  representation  is  based  partly  on 
population  and  partly  on  hereditary  custom.  The 
members  are  appointed  by  the  legislative  assem- 
blies of  the  different  states,  and  are  supposed  to 
act  directly  on  the  instructions  of  their  respective 
governments.  The  delegation  from  each  state 
casts  its  vote  as  a  unit  according  to  instructions. 
If  it  is  known  that  no  instructions  have  been 
given  the  vote  of  a  state  may  be  declared  in- 
valid, but  the  council  has  not  power,  as 
a  body,  to  examine  whether  its  members 
have  iollowed  their  instructions  or  not.  In  this 
way  the  council  passes  upon  all  laws  and  all 
treaties.  The  executive  duties  of  the  council  are 
intrusted  to  seven  committees,  chosen  at  every 
session.  The  Bundesrath  has  also  judicial  du- 
ties, as  disputes  between  states  are  referred  to  it 
and  settled  by  a  court  chosen  from  its  members. 
It  also  has  urisdiction  over  consular  oases  and 
cases  arising  under  treaties.  The  Emperor  is 
President  of  the  Bundesrath,  and  be  has  power 
also  to  appoint  the  chancellor  as  acting  chairman 
and  controller  of  the  business  of  the  council. 
(See  Our  Curiosity  Shop  for  1886  for  statement 
of  the  duties  of  the  German  Chancellor.)  The 
members  of  the  Reichstag,  or  imperial  diet,  are 
elected  for  three  years  in  the  ratio  of  one  repre- 
sentative for  every  10,000  inhabitants.  States 
having  less  than  10,000  people  can  have  one  rep- 
resentative. Every  citizen  of  the  age  of  25 
years  may  vote  for  members  of  the  Reichstag 
in  the  state  in  which  he  resides.  If  be  has  been 
a  resident  of  the  state  for  one  year 
previous,  any  voter  may  be  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion. The  Reichstag  has  the  usual  legal  power  of 
a  chamber  of  deputies,  but  it  has  no  power  to 
foroe  a  change  of  ministry,  nor  to  bring  about  a 
change  of  administration  through  a  presidential 
election.  Its  actual  work  is  confined  to  checking 
the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  Bundesrath.  It  can 
reject  bills  and  refuse  appropriations,  and  this  it 
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often  does;  it  can  also  initiate  legislation,  but 
this  it  seldom  does,  having  no  power  to  compel 
the  other  house  to  accept  its  bills.  3.  A  staaten- 
bund  is  a  confederation  of  states  in  which  the 
individuality  of  the  component  states  is  but 
slightly  controlled  by  the  central  government,  as 
the  German  Confederation  before  1866,  or  our 
own  government  before  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. A  bundesstaat.  on  the  other  haud,  is  a 
federative  union  like  our  own  or  that  of  Ger- 
many, in  which  the  individuality  of  the  states  is 
subordinate  to  the  central  federal  power. 

CONTESTED  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS. 

Centerville,  Mich. 
Give  the  number  of  contested  Presidential  election 
cases  in  this  country,  the  points  in  dispute,  and  how 
settled. 

Ansicer.  -There  have  been  three  instances 
wherein  the  election  for  President  has 
been  so  close  as  to  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  contest.  The  first  was  in 
the  case  of  the  election  of  Jefferson  and  Burr,  in 
1800.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  then  the  understood 
candidate  for  President,  and  the  second  place  on 
the  ticket  was  given  to  Aaron  Burr,  as  his  partv's 
choice  for  Vice  President,  but  as  the  Constitution 
then  stood,  when  it  was  found  that  the  two  had 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  it  was  necessary  to 
decide  by  ballot  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
which  one  of  them  should  take  the  Presiden- 
tial office.  The  friends  of  Burr  made  a  strong 
effort  to  secure  the  necessary  votes  to  make  him 
President,  but,  fortunately,  it  was  not  successful. 
The  balloting  began  Feb.  11,  1800*  and  continued 
for  nearly  a  week,  the  thirty-five  trials  in  this 
time  producing  identically  the  same  result — 
eight  States  for  Jefferson,  six  for  Burr,  and  two 
divided.  The  vote  of  nine  States  being  neces- 
sary, there  was  no  choice.  On  the  thirty-sixth 
ballot,  taken  Feb.  17,  Mr.  Jefferson  received  the 
votes  of  ten  States  and  Burr  of  four  States,  and 
the  former  thereupon  became  President.  Before 
the  next  election  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  had  been  submitted  to 
the  people  and  been  ratified.  and 
as  this  provided  that  the  person  voted 
for  as  President,  and  the  one  voted  for  as  Vice 
President  should  be  distinctly  named  as  such  on 
their  ballots,  a  recurrence  of  the  complication  of 
1800  was  made  impossible.  The  next  close  elec- 
tion was  in  1824,  when  there  were  four  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency,  each  with  a  large  fol- 
lowing among  the  people.  The  consequence  was 
that  no  one  of  the  four  received  a  majority  on  the 
electoral  vote.  [For  t nil  account  of  this  election 
«cc  Our  Curiosity  Shop  book  for  1884.]  The 
election  therefore  devolved  on  the  House  ol  Bop- 
rcsentativcs.  where  a  choice  wan  made  on  tho 
first  ballot- -thlrtoen  States  voting  for  John 
Quincy  Adams,  seven  States  for  General  Jack- 
son, aud  four  States  for  W.  EL  Crawford.  Mr 
Calhoun,  the  candidate  for  Vlco  President  on  thn 
iloKet  with  General  Jackson,  rocoived  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votOHat  tho  time  of  election.  In 
1836,  none  of  the  four  candidates  for  Vic<> 
Prosldont  rocoivlng  a  majority  on  tne  doctoral 
vote,  tbo  •election  passed  to  tho  Sonat", 
wnlch  olioso  it.  M.  Johnson.  Tho  contented 
election  of   1876.  the  most  sorious  of  our  his- 


tory, is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  The 
difficulty  then  was  that  there  were  double  re- 
turns from  four  of  the  States,  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Oregon,  and  South  Carolina.  As  each  party 
charged  the  other  with  securing  votes  by  unlaw- 
ful means,  it  was  plain  that  the  matter  could 
never  be  settled  in  Congress.  The  dispute  was 
arranged,  therefore,  by  the  choice  of  an  electoral 
commission.composed  of  five  members  from  each 
house  of  Congress  and  five  of  the  Supreme  Court 
J udges,  to  examine  the  electoral  returns.  Seven 
of  the  members  of  the  commission  were  Demo- 
crats and  eight  were  Bepublicans,  and  bv  a  strict 
party  vote  these  decided  the  doubtful  States  in 
each  case  in  favor  of  the  Hayes  electors.  The  de- 
cision was  acquiesced  in  by  the  country,  and  the 
Beoubhcan  candidates  were  duly  installed  in 
office. 

HOW  TO  POLISH  HORNS. 

„,  Shelbx,  Iowa. 

Tell  how  to  clean  and  polish  cows'  horns. 

C.  Brown. 

Answer.— First  boil  the  horn  to  remove  the 
pith,  if  it  has  been  freshly  taken  from  the  ani- 
mal ;  but  if  it  is  an  old,  dry  horn  the  pith  may  be 
dried  out,and  boiling  is  not  necessary;  but  it  may 
be  laid  in  hot  water  for  a  short  time  to  make  it 
soft.  Then  scrape  off  all  the  roughnesses  with  a 
coarse  file,  a  knife,  or  a  piece  of  glass.  When  the 
rough  spots  are  removed  rub  around  the  horn 
with  coarse  sandpaper,  then  with  a  finer  kind. 
After  this,  rub  the  horn  lengthwise  with  a  flannel 
cloth  whioh  has  been  dipped  in  powdered 
pumice-stone  or  rotten  stone,  and  moistened  in 
linseed  oil.  This  rubbing  should  continue  till  all 
the  sandpaper  marks  are  removed,  then  give  a 
final  rubbing  with  a  clean  flannel  cloth,  and 
lastly  with  a  piece  of  tissue-paper. 

MAKING  ARTIFICIAL  ICE. 

York.  Neb. 

Give  us  some  account  of  icc-makinc  machines. 
Why  does  water  become  solid  in  freezing? 

G.  E  Fair. 

Ansicer.—  All  ice-machiues  that  have  proved  of 
any  practical  utility  are  of  two  kinds,  those 
which  lower  the  temperature  by  tho  rapid  expan- 
sion of  a  compressed  gas,  and  those  which  secure 
the  cooling  effect  by  the  volatilization  of  some 
liquid.  In  machines  of  the  first  t  ype,  the  gas 
usually  employed  is  compressed  air.  The  possi- 
bility of  congealing  water  by  rapid  evaporation 
was  discovered  by  chemists  early  in  the  oeu- 
tury  and  put  to  various  sclentlnc  uses,  but  it  was 
not  until  1850  that  anything  like  a  oommerolal 
application  of  ice-making  machinery  was  made. 
The  first  machine  for  icc-maklng  was  invented  bv 
Jacob  Perkins,  an  Amoricau,  in  1834.  This  acted 
by  vaporizing  ether  iu  a  vacuum,  and  answored 
the  purpose  of  a  ooollng  machine  but  did  not 
produoo  ice  successfully.  Several  similar  invou- 
tions  followed  that  of  PorklnH.  that  of  Professor 
A.  C.  Twining,  of  Middlobury  College,  being  the 
most  successful.  This  was  patented  In  1840,  Mid 
tho  first  maohlno  made  under  the  patent  began 
tho  manufacture  of  ioe  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
during  tho  following  year.  From  tho  suc- 
cess of  theso  machines,  the  manufacture 
of  others  was  stimulated,  and  In  1859  Carro,  a 
Frenchman,  made  a  great  Improvement  by  Intro- 
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ducing  the  use  of  ammonia.  The  construction 
and  working  of  this  machine  is  very  simple:  A 
wrought-iron  boiler  capable  of  resisting  a  pres- 
sure of  ten  atmospheres  is  connected  by  a  tube 
with  a  freezing  chamber  having  two  concentric 
compartments,  the  outer  one  connected  with  the 
boiler,  and  the  inner  one  containing  the  vessel 
holding  the  article  to  be  frozen.  The  freezing 
chamber  is  placed  in  a  cold  bath,  and  to  the 
boiler,  into  which  has  been  poured  a  quantity  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  ammonia,  sufficient  heat 
is  applied  to  create  a  pressure  of  six  atmospheres, 
which  expels  the  gaseous  ammonia  and  forces  it 
into  the  outer  compartment  of  the  freezing- 
chamber,  where,  by  its  own  pressure  and  the 
action  of  the  cold  bath  in  which  the  chamber  is 
rlaced,  it  is  condensed  in  about  one-tenth  its 
weight  of  water.  The  boiler  is  then  plaoed  in 
cold  water,  and  as  its  temperature  falls  the  pres- 
sure in  the  apparatus  is  relieved,  and 
the  liquid  ammonia  vaporizes  so  rapidly 
as  to  produce  the  most  intense  cold. 
Linde's  ice- making  machine,  invented  about 
1870,  is  the  latest  form  of  ammonia  machine, 
and  is  said  to  be  much  the  best  made.  The 
danger  of  explosion,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
disadvantages  of  using  ammonia,  is  obviated  by 
carrying  the  liquified  gas  through  narrow  iron 
tubee  and  using  only  a  small  quantity  of  the 
substance  at  one  time.  Blocks  of  ice  are  formed 
between  the  spokes  of  a  revolving  drum,  which, 
cooled  internally  by  the  evaporating  liquid, 
dips  into  a  tank  of  water.  Similar  machines  use 
methylic  ether,  but  this  is  even  more  liable  to 
explosion  than  ammonia.  Sulphurous  acid  is 
also  used,  and  this  is  in  most  respects  far  superior 
to  either  ammonia  or  ether.  The  first  machinery 
for  using  compressed  air  in  ice  making  was  pat- 
ented by  John  Gorrie,  of  New  Orleans,  in  1850. 
It  has  been  quite  successfully  improved,  espec- 
ially in  the  Windhausen  machine.  We  have  not 
space  to  explain  more  than  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  these  machines.  The  principle  of  cbol- 
ing  by  gaseous  expansion  is  used  as  in  the  am- 
monia machine,  common  air  being  employed 
instead  of  a  volatile  liquid.  It  must  first  be  com- 
pressed, however,  and  compressed  to  an  extreme 
degree,  as  the  expansion  is  thus  greater 
and  more  rapia  when  the  pressure  is  removed, 
and  the  refrigeration  thus  made  the  more  effect- 
ive. But  compressing  air  heats  it.  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  cool  it  by  passing  it  through 
piDes  surrounded  with  cold .  water,  or  chambers 
into  which  sprays  of  cold  water  are  injected. 
When  it  reaches  the  expansion  cylinder  it  is 
cooled  to  nearl>  ordinary  temperature.  Here  ex- 
pansion takes  place  with  great  rapidity,  pro- 
ducing an  extreme  and  sudden  fall  of  tempera- 
ture. It  may  be  said  that  though  much  inge- 
nuitv  has  been  expended  on  these  various  ice- 
making  machines,  scientists  regard  the  manufact- 
ure of  ice  and  artificial  production  of  cold  as  arts 
still  in  their  infancy,  and  predict  the  discovery 
in  the  future  of  much  improved  and  more  effect- 
ive methods.  Ice  is  simply  water  in  the  solid 
form.  It  may  be  assumed  that  ice  is  the  normal 
condition  of  water— as  it  would  be  in  the  absence 
•of  all  heat— for  the  physical  difference  in  the 


forms  of  water,  i.  e..  water,  steam,  aqueous  vapor- 
etc.,  is  simply  a  greater  or  less  separation  of  the 
molecules  by  the  action  of  heat.  As  heat  is  with- 
drawn from  water  its  constituent  particles  ap- 
proach each  other  under  the  general  law  that  the 
absence  of  heat  contracts  all  bodies.  When  the 
temperature  of  39  degrees  Fahr.  has  been  reached, 
the  force  of  crystallization  begins  to  act  upon  the 
atoms  of  the  water,  and  this  not  only  solidifies 
them  but  rearranges  them  in  such  manner  that 
there  are  larger  spaces  between  tbem  than  ex- 
isted before  freezing.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
water  in  becoming  ice  expands  instead  of  contin- 
uing to  contract  under  the  normal  action  of  cold. 

THE  CLEVELAND  BAYS. 

Ellington.  Iowa. 

Please  give  a  brief  history  of  the  breed  of  horses 
known  as  Cleveland  bays.  D.  M,  Gbieb. 

Answer.—  A  uumber  of  years  ago  there  was  a 
breed  of  horses  raised  in  the  vale  of  Cleveland 
Yorkshire,  Eng.,  which  received  the  name  of 
Cleveland  bays.  The  horse  was  especially 
adapted  to  the  coach,  and  was  capable  of  carrying 
a  great  weight  and  maintaining  under  it  a  rapid 
rate  of  speed.  These  horses  were  once  recog- 
nized as  a  distinct  breed,  but  modern  authorities 
agree  in  the  statement  that  the  Cleveland  bay  as  a 
pure  breed  has  now  become  extinct.  The  so- 
callfld  Cleveland  bays  of  the  present  day  are 
grades  only,  produced  by  breeding  large,  hand- 
some and  well-bred  mares  to  thorougnbred 
stallions.  Professor  Low  asserts  that  it  is  only 
the  progressive  mixture  of  the  blood  of  horses  of 
higher  breeding  with  those  of  the  common  race 
that  has  produced  the  fine  variety  known  as  the 
Cleveland  bay.  and  he  asserts  that  the  breed,  if  it 
ever  existed  in  the  district  of  Cleveland,  was 
formed  not  bv  accidental  mixture,  but  by  con- 
tinued cultivation. 

THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

Chicago. 

What  are  called  tne  seven  wonders  of  the  new 
world?  H.  Lopee. 

Answer.  —The  group  of  natural  objects  that 
have  been  classed  as  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
new  world  are  Niagara  Falls,  Yellowstone  Park, 
the  Mammoth  Cave,  the  Canons  and  Garden  of 
the  Gods,  Colorado,  the  Giant  Trees,  California, 
the  Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  and  the  YosemiLe 
Valley. 

TO  TAN  HIDES  CHEAPLY. 

Beattie.  Kan. 
1.  How  can  calf-skins  be  tanned  simply  and  cheaply? 
2.  How  can  I  tan  sheep-skins,  squirrel  or  raccoo .>. 
skins  with  the  wool  or  hair  on?  0.  A.  Kjelbebg. 
Answer, — Green  hides  should  first  be  thoroughly 
rubbed  with  salt,  then  put  to  soak  in  sofi 
water  from  nine  to  twelve  days.  Take  from  the 
water  and  scrape  the  flesh  side  as  clean  as  you 
ean  with  a  blunt  knife.  The  following  liquor  is 
used  to  remove  hair  or  wool:  Ten  gallons  cold 
soft  water,  eight  quarts  slacked  lime,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  wood  ashes.  Soak  until  the 
hair  or  wool  will  pull  off  easily.  As  it  is  often 
desirable  to  keep  the  hair  clean  for  other  use?, 
the  lime  and  wood  ashes  may  be  made  into  a 
paste  and  spread  on  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin, 
which  is  rolled  up  and  covered  with  water.  After 
lying  ten  days  in  this  soak  the  hair  can  be  readily 
pulled  out  with  the  help  of  a  knife.    The  skin 
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should  be  then  well  scoured,  soaked  for  twelve 
hours  in  soapsuds  and  thoroughly  pounded  be- 
fore it  is  taken  out  to  break  it.  Now,  take  eaual 
parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water  and  apply  it  to  the 
flesh  side  of  the  skin  by  means  of  a  cloth  or 
sponge  tied  to  a  stick.  When  thoroughly 
wet,  roll  up  the  skin  and  let  it  lie 
for  twenty  minutes,  then  put  it  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sal-soda  and  water,  one  pound  of 
the  soda  to  a  bucket  of  water,  letting  it  lie 
there  for  two  hours,  then  wash  in  clean 
water.  Now  put  into  a  tub  and  cover  with  a 
strong  infusion  of  oak  bark  to  which  has  been 
added  about  two  pounds  of  common  salt  and  one 
pound  of  alum  for  every  twelve  pounds  of  sfcin. 
Turn  the  skin  and  stir  the  mixture,  adding  some 
fresh  oak  bark  infusion  daily.  Calf  skins  will 
require  from  twenty  days  to  a  month  in  this 
liquid  to  become  tanned,  and  horse  hides  some 
two  months.  If  it  is  necessary  to  hasten  the 
process  catechu  may  be  used  instead  of  oak  bark, 
making  a  more  astringent  liquid.  When  the 
tanning  process  is  about  complete,  take  out  tbe 
skins  and  when  nearly  dry  work  over  a  beam  to 
soften  them,  and  rub  with  a  piece  of  pumice 
stone.  2.  Our  Curiosity  Shop  book  for  1885 
contains  a  very  excellent  recipe  for  tanning 
sheep  skins  and  the  hides  of  all  small  animals, 
with  the  wool  or  hair  on. 

SEVENTH  IOWA  CAVA  LET. 

Bbanfoep,  Fla. 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  Seventh  Iowa  Cavalry,  and 
especially  of  the  movements  of  Company  D. 

W.  C.  Syebs. 

Answer.—  The  Seventh  Iowa  Cavalry  was  mus- 
tered in  at  Camp  Hendershot,  near  Davenport, 
Iowa,  in  the  spring  of  1863.  Eight  companies 
were  raised  for  it,  and  these  were  combined  with 
three  companies  of  tbe  Forty-first  Infantry,  and 
one  company  known  as  Sioux  City  Cavalry.  The 
headquarters  of  the  regiment  were  placed  at 
Omaha,  and  the  companies  were  stationed  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  plains.  In  July,  1864, 
headquarters  were  transferred  to  Fort  Kearney. 
In  September  nearly  tbe  entire  regiment  was 
with  Curtis*  expedition  against  the  Cheyenne 
Indians,  and  on  its  return  was  stationed  at  Cot- 
tonwood Springs,  Kan.  All  or  part  of  this  regi- 
ment was  engaged  in  every  Indian  fight  on  the 
plains  during  the  three  years  of  its  servloe.  It 
was  mustered  out  about  the  olose  of  1865.  Com- 
pany D  went  from  camp  to  Fort  Kearney,  and  in 
August,  1864,  it  was  transferred  to  Fort  Lar- 
amie. It  was  sent  to  Fort  llalleok,  Idaho,  in 
September,  and  back  again  to  Fort  Laramie  in 
December  of  the  same  year. 

THE  BUliMAHINIC  CABLE. 

_       .    .  Havkiuiill,  Minn. 

Descrlb-  how  the  Atlantic  c:ibU'  i»  mudo 

O.  J.  PllKBTOK. 

Answer.  On.-  of  the  problem*  of  eaily  at- 
tempts to  establish  submarluu  teleuruDh  linos 
was  to  secure  an  effective  mo  le  of  Insulating  the 
wires.  Tho  first  substance  usod  that  seemed  at 
all  adequato  to  the  purpose  wan  gutta  pcrchu,  and 
this,  it  was  found,  in  urn  also  be  protected.  A 
oablo  insulated  with  an  outsldo  coat  of  vutta 
perchn,Himply,waH  laid  between  Dover  and  Calais 
In  1860.  %nd  worked  one  day  only.    Tho  follow- 


ing year  another  cable  was  laid  between  these 
two  places,  in  which  the  wires,  after  being  insu- 
lated with  gutta  percha,  were  protected  by  an 
armor  of  ten  heavy  wires.  This  is  still  in  work- 
ing order.  The  general  plan  of  making  subma- 
rine cables  is  much  the  same.  In  the  first  place 
if  more  than  one  conducting  wire  is  used,  each 
must  be  insulated  from  the  others.  Cooper  wires 
are  employed,  and  each  one  is  coated  with  two  or 
more  concentric  layers  of  gutta  percha.  These 
are  then  laid  together  for  the  center  strand,  and 
about  them  all  are  laid  at  least  three — more  often 
four— layers  of  gutta  percha,  and  besides,  be- 
tween these  layers,  a  peculiar  insulating 
compound,  composed  of  melted  gutta  percha, 
wood-tar  and  rosin  is  applied,  which  not  only 
penetrates  into  the  pores  of  the  gutta  percha,  but 
also  by  its  adhesiveness  unites  the  layers  with 
each  other.  Before  these  layers  are  put  on,  the 
wires  are  tested  to  make  sure  that  thev  are  free 
from  defects,  that  their  conducticity  and  insula- 
tion are  perfect.  Around  the  eutta  percha  lay- 
ers a  wrapping  of  tarred  hemp,  technically  called 
the  oedding.  is  placed.  This  hemp  is  in  strands, 
and  by  the  use  of  a  machine  made  for  the  pur- 
pose the  strands  are  spun  around  the  cable.  After 
the  core  has  been  covered  with  hemo  it  passes 
through  the  armoring  machine,  by  which  the 
outside  covering  is  put  on.  This  is  either  of  tine 
iron  strands,  spun  into  wires,  or  iron  wires  cov- 
ered with  hemp,  or  copper  bands.  It  is  necessary 
that  deep-sea  cables  should  be  as  light  and  at  the 
same  time  as  durable  as  possible.  At  first  heavy 
iron  sheathing  was  used,  but  it  was  apt  to  break 
in  deep  water,  and  therefore  the  wires  wore  sub- 
stituted. Though  cables  must  be  made  stronger 
for  deep-sea  water  use,  because  of  the  pressure 
upon  them,  in  the  shallower  water  near  the  coast 
they  are  more  liable  to  injury  from  icebergs,  the 
anchors  of  vessels,  and  the  attacks  of  sea  ani- 
mals. For  this  reason  the  shore  ends  are  pro- 
vided with  a  heavier  armor  than  that  used  for  the 
line  farther  out. 

STERLING  MONEY  — PENNY  AND  PENCE. 

Chicago 

Give  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  sterliug, 
as  applied  to  money.  What  is  the  etymology  ana 
original  meaning  of  penny?  Whits  L. 

Answer.—  It  is  said  that  in  the  time  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  money  coined  in  tho  easceiu  parts 
of  Germany  came  into  special  request  in  Eng- 
land on  account  of  its  purity,  and  was  called 
Easterling  money,  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  those 
parts  were  called  Eusterlings.  King  Edward  L 
estabished  a  oertalu  standard  for  the  silver  com 
of  England,  but  no  gold  was  coiued  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  who.  lu  the  year  1329, 
caused  several  pieces  to  bo  oolnod  oalled  Floreu- 
tes  b<  cause  they  were  ooined  by  Floren- 
tines. From  i ho  name  of  tho  purer  ooiuago. 
culled  Eaatorllug  money,  came  tho  term  ster- 
ling, as  expresHivo  of  a  standard  purity.  Tho 
historian  Gnmden  says  that  men  wore  *eut  for 
from  tho  Easterling  oountry.  In  tho  reign  of 
King  John,  to  instruct  tho  English  iu  oolnlug 
money,  and  he  derives  tho  word  sterling  directly 
from  this  olrcuuistanco.  O; hers,  however,  take 
the  word  from  Htarllng,  or  little  star,  aud  say 
that  it  Is  In  allusion  to  a  star  impressed  on  the 
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com.  Others  refer  it  to  Stirling  Castle  in  Scot- 
land, where  money  was  coined  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  Bnt  the  weight  of  authority  is  with 
the  "Easterling"  origin.  As  to  penny,  the  diction- 
ary derives  it  directly,  and  probably  correctly, 
from  penig,  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  a  small 
coin.  Other  north  of  Europe  languages  have 
similar  words  with  like  meaning,  as  the  German 
pfennig.  The  Danish  word  penge,  meaning 
mouey.  was  almost  identical  with  their  word  for 
cattle,  pointing  to  the  early  time  when  cattle 
formed  the  principal  medium  of  exchange  among 
the  common  people.  But  there  is  also  a  story 
:  hat  the  word  came  from  the  name  of  a  member 
of  the  City  Council  of  Dantzig,  Germany,  in 
medieval  times— one  Thomas  Penny.  It  was 
<aid  that  he  obtained  a  contract  from 
i  he  government  for  the  coinage  of  a  large 
amount  of  copper  coin,  which  was  pop- 
ularly known  as  Penny's  money.  It  was  also  said 
that  he  was  found  to  be  cheating  the  city 
government,  whether  in  the  matter  of  coinage 
or  other  contracts  history  does  not  say,  and  that 
he  was  therefore  incontinently  pitched  through 
the  window  of  the  council  room  into  the  street. 
He  was  injured  by  the  fail,  and  became  a  cripple, 
and,  having  lost  all  his  property  because  of  his 
dishonesty,  was  obliged  to  stand  on  the  street 
corners  and  beg  charity  of  the  passers-by.  The 
popular  nickname  of  the  coppers  thrown  him 
then  came  to  have  a  double  significance.  But  we 
must  conclude  that,  even  if  this  story  is  true,  the 
connection  through  iuof  the  name  penny  and  the 
copper  coin  is  a  mere  coincidence  and  does  not 
interfere  with  the  etymological  derivation  of  the 
word. 

LETTING  THE  CAT  OUT  OF  THE  BAG. 

Spark.  Fla. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  saying,  :o  "Let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag?"  L.  S.  Eastman. 

Answer.— It  is  said  to  have  once  been  a  favorite 
trick  among  country-folk  in  England  to  substi- 
tute a  cat  for  one  of  the  young  pigs  when  the 
latter  were  carried  in  baes  to  market.  These 
bags,  in  old  phraseology,  were  known  as  pokes. 
If  any  greenhorn  was  foolish  enoueh  to  buy  "a 
pig  in  a  poke"'— that  is,  to  purchase  the  animal 
without  looking  at  it— the  tricic  was  successful, 
but  if  he  opened  the  sack  to  satisfy  himself  con- 
serning  the  value  of  his  desired  purchase,  pussy 
would  be  sure  to  jump  out.  The  cat  was  let  out 
of  the  bag,  and  the  trick  was  disclosed. 

THE  PARIS  COMMUNE, 

Watebtown,  Dak. 
Give  an  account  of  the  French  Commune  and  what 
it  accomplished.  M.  Hudson, 

Answer.—  The  Paris  Commune  was  the  name 
ziven  to  a  revolutionary  committee  appointed  in 
July,  1789,  by  the  Parisian  electors.  A  decree  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  May  21,  1790,  ap- 
pointed a  muuicipal  council,  and  other  officers 
for  the  erovernment  of  the  city.  The  following 
year  Petion.  Robespierre,  Danton  and  others  of 
:he  Terrorists  had  secured  offices  in  the  city  gov- 
arnment,  and  henceforth  the  cbuncll  acted  with 
:he  Terrorists.  On  the  night  of  Aug.  10,  1792. 
ihey  established  themselves  as  ihe  insurrection- 
ary commune,  declared  all  other  authorities  sus- 
pended, and  henceforth  originated  the  excessive 


cruelties  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  council  was 
overthrown  when  Robespierre  fell,  and  the  very 
name  was  suppressed  under  the  constitution  of 
the  year  III.  But  the  Paris  Commune  most 
generally  known  by  this  name,  was  an  organized 
band  of  socialists  connected  with  the  Inter- 
national Association,  who  attempted  to  establish 
a  revolutionary  government  in  Paris  in  1871. 
The  revolt  began  March  18,  1871,  a  tew  days 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  German  troops  tnat 
had  taken  it  after  a  long  siege.  The  object  of  the 
revolt  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Versailles  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  been  established  in  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  as  this,  though  republican  in  form, 
was  not  sufficiently  radical.  The  principles  and 
objects  of  the  revolutionists  have  been  lictle  un- 
derstood, but  the  following  sentences,  uttered  by 
one  of  the  communists  themselves,  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  defining  them:  "Their  philosophy  is 
atheism,  materialism,  and  negation  of  all  re- 
ligion; their  political  programme  is  absolute  in- 
dividual liberty  bv  means  of  the  suppression  of 
government,  and  the  division  of  nationalities 
into  communes  more  or  less  federated;  their 
political  economy  consists  essentially  in  the  dis- 
possession, with  compensation,  of  the  present 
holders  of  capital,  and  in  assignment  of  the  coin, 
land,  etc.,  to  associations  of  workingmen."  The 
National  Guard  of  Paris  had  been  allowed  by  the 
Germans  to  retain  their  arms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  order  in  the  city,  and 
might  have  checked  the  revolt  in  its 
very  beginning,  but  it  was  a  band  of 
militia,  many  of  its  members  workingmen 
and  themselyes  members  of  the  International 
Association,  and  therefore  not  only  made  no  re- 
sistance to  the  revolt,  but  shared  in  it.  The  com- 
munists thus  soon  became  absolute  masters  of 
Paris,  and  convicts  released  from  the  prisons  and 
foreign  refugees  joined  them  in  large  numbers. 
The  more  intelligent  and  honest  among  their 
leaders  were  soon  discarded,  and  desperadoes  and 
outlaws  gained  complete  control.  On  the  26th 
of  March  an  election  was  held  for  members  of  the 
commune.  Only  180.000  votes  were  cast,  as  the 
friends  of  order  either  thought  it  useless  or  feared 
to  vote,  and  the  result  was  the  triumph  of  the 
insurgents.  The  government  at  Versailles  now 
sent  troops  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  An 
army  of  insurgents  sent  to  attack  Versailles 
were  repulsed  at  Meudon.  The  army  of  the 
republic,  under  command  of  Marshal  MacMahon, 
now  began  the  seise  of  Paris.  The  commune 
was  torn  with  dissensions,  which  greatly 
weakened  its  power  of  resistance.  April  5 
thev  arrested  the  bishop  of  Paris  and  other 
prominent  citizens  and  imprisoned  them  as 
hostages.  They  manned  the  forts  outside  the 
city  to  resist  MacMahon's  advance,  but  one  oy 
one  these  outposts  were  taken.  May  22  the  be- 
seicing  army,  90,000  strong,  entered  the  gates  of 
Paris,  and  inclosed  the  insurgents  in  a  semi- 
circle, but  the  latter  continued  to  fight  for  five 
days  behind  barricades,  and  revenged  themselves 
for  their  defeat  by  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  and 
vandalism.  They  set  fire  to  the  publio  buildings 
and  endeavored  to  destroy  the  ancient  monu- 
ments and  treasures  of  art.    Among  the  fine 
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buildings  which  they  destroyed  were  the  Tuileries, 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the 
Hotel  de  Viiie.  The  Louvre  Gallery  was  partly 
burned:  the  column  Vendome,  raised  in  honor  of 
Napoleon,  had  been  torn  down  May  16.  The 
communists  seemed  to  be  possessed  with  a  very 
frenzy  of  hatred  against  the  government  and  the 
party  of  order.  They  shot  Davboy,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  Boujeau.  President  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  and  others  whom  they  held  as 
hostages.  They  ignited  petroleum,  gunpowder, 
and  other  explosive  materials  in  many  places, 
wantonly  destroying  property  and  human  life. 
At  last,  May  27,  the  contest  ended;  25,000  of  the 
communists  were  taken  prisoners,  some  of  whom 
were  put  to  death,  while  a  large  number  were 
banished. 

HISTOKT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION 

Brookston,  Ind. 
Give  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  date  when  each  of  the 
original  States  ratified  it.  F.  E.  Lister. 

Answer.—  The  first  suggestion  of  a  convention 
of  the  States  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  existing 
government  was  made  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  a  private  letter  written  in  1780.  The  Articles 
of  Confederation,  adopted  in  1777,  were  very  de- 
fective, in  that  though  certain  important  powers 
were  given  to  Congress,  others  were  withheld, 
making  the  granted  powers  altogether  ineffect- 
ive. Thus  the  government  might  contract  debts, 
but  had  no  means  wherewith  to  pay  them. 
It  could  raise  armies,  but  could  not  pay  its 
soldiers,  or  supply  them  with  food  and  clotning, 
unless  the  States  chose  to  vote  the  money 
needed.  It  might  make  laws  and  negotiate 
treaties,  but  had  no  power  to  enforce  obedience 
to  these  upon  any  State.  In  fine,  the  govern- 
ment under  the  confederation  was  a  mere 
shadow  of  a  government,  without  a  particle  of 
the  power  necessary  to  a  government's  actual 
existence.  The  absence  of  all  coercive  power  was 
most  directly  felt  in  the  administration  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Nation-  Though  Congress 
made  requisitions  for  money,  the  States  disre- 
garded them  at  will,  and  in  consequence  the 
United  States  Treasury  was  always  empty,  the 
credit  ot  the  government  was  gone,  even  the  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  had  been  loft  unpaid, 
and  bills  of  credit  had  sunk  'o  so  low  a  value 
that  they  wore  virtually  repudiated.  This  state 
of  things  becoming  intolerable,  even  the  States 
demanded  that  a  convention  should  be  called  to 
consider  how  it  could  be  remedied.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  the  Virginia  Legislature 
In  January,  1787.  appointing  commissioners 
to  meet  delegates  from  the  other  States  at 
An&Apolti  to  consider  the  traiie  of  the 
Culled  Stales  and  Its  uropor  rogrelation.  Five 
KtateH  Hont  delegates  lo  the  meeting,  four 
other*  appointed  delegates  who  did  not  at- 
tend, aid  the  other  four  made  no  appoint- 
ments. Representing  hut  a  mluoiity  of  the 
States,  the  delegates  oould  do  nothing,  and 
merely  reported  that  in  the  defective  condition  of 
tho  General  Government  there  oould  be  no  regu- 
lation of  trade,  and  reoommended  anothor  oon- 

»•••.•  ion  for  the  single  object  of  devising  improve- 
ment* in  the  governmon'     CongresH  called  the 


proposed  convention,  which  met  May  25,  dele- 
gates from  seven  States-  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina— being  then  present.  Representa- 
tives from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  ar- 
rived May  28,  from  Georgia,  May  31;  from  Mary- 
land, June  2;  but  New  Hampshire  had  no  dele- 
gate present  until  July  23,  and  Rhode  Island  was 
not  represented  at  all  during  the  convention. 
There  were  fifty -five  delegates  in  all  pres- 
ent during  the  four  months  that  the  con- 
vention was  in  session,  and  it  may  be  said 
of  them  that  they  represented  the  conserv- 
ative intelligence  of  the  country  very 
exactly.  The  debates  were  secret,  and  each  State 
was  entitled  to  one  vote.  The  difficulties 
before  the  convention  were,  first,  the  harmon- 
izing of  the  opposed  wishes  of  the  large  and  the 
small  States,  and,  second,  bringiner  about  an 
agreement  between  the  two  sections,  North  and 
South,  uoon  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  public 
opinion  in  but  two  Northern  States— Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire— had  advanced  suffi- 
ciently to  decree  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
even  the  matter  of  the  importation  of  slaves  was 
lather  a  politic  than  a  moral  question.  Though 
a  number  of  the  Northern  members  were  strongly 
opposed  to  this  traffic,  they  preferred  to  do  vio- 
lence to  their  convictions  rather  than  risk  the 
possibility  of  forming  the  States  into  an  united 
nation.  The  first  question  that  came  up  was 
whether  the  new  government  should  be  one  in 
which  each  State's  influence  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  its  population,  or  one  in  which  each 
State,  however  small,  should  have  an  influence 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  State,  as  under  the 
Confederacy.  The  large  States  naturally  pre- 
ferred the  former  and  the  small  States  the  latter 
system.  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  May 
29,  brought  forward  a  plan  of  a  constitution, 
which  formulated  the  demands  of  the  large  State 
majority.  By  it  Congress  was  to  consist  of  two 
branches,  the  representation  in  both  based  upon 
population,  the  lower  house  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people,  the  upper  house  elected 
by  the  lower  house,  and  the  President  by 
the  two  houses  together.  June  15,  the  plan 
ot  the  smaller  States  was  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  simply 
an  amending  of  the  articles  of  confederation, 
retaining  a  Congress  of  one  House,  and  the 
equal  voto  of  each  State  in  Congress.  The  first 
compromise  was  to  give  the  States  an  equal 
representation  Id  the  Senate  and  a  representation 
based  on  population  in  the  House.  The  next 
matter  to  be  settled  was  that  of  the  basis  of 
representation.  Now  the  Southern  States  op- 
posed the  enumeration  of  the  slaves  as  n  basin 
for  taxation,  but  desired  it  as  a  baste 
for  representation,  ho  the  matter  was  compro- 
mised by  providing  that  three-fifths  of  all  slaves 
were  to  be  included  in  the  population  as  esti- 
mated for  i  axation  and  representation,  and  that 
all  money  bills  were  to  originate  in  the  lower 
House  of  Congress,  It  being  supposed  that  the 
larger  States,  lu  which  the  important  slavohold- 
Ing  St  if.-,  of  Virginia,   North    Csrollna.  and 
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Georgia  were  then  included,  would  control  that 
branch  ot  tbe  Legislature.  There  was  much  de- 
bate over  these  compromises,  but  they  were  at 
last,  with  more  or  less  reluctance,  accepted.  As 
oue  of  the  annoyances  of  the  confederation  was 
that  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  under 
the  control  of  thirteen  separate  States,  any 
one  of  which  might  levy  any  duties  it  saw 
tit,  on  goods  from  the  other  States,  the  opinion 
of  the  convention  was  nearlv  unanimous  in  favor 
of  giving  to  the  central  government  the  power  to 
reeulate  the  commerce  of  the  several  States,  but 
the  adoption  of  this  provision  brought  about  a 
stormy  debate  on  the  slave  trade,  in  which 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina 
positively  refused  to  enter  the  new  union  unless 
its  Congress  should  be  forbidden  to  prohibit  this 
traffic,  or  to  tax  it  at  a  higher  rate  than  trade  in 
other  imports.  The  question  was  referred  to  a 
select  committee  which  compromised  the  diffi- 
culty by  granting  a  twenty  years'  continuance  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  later  by  adding  the  fugitive 
slave  clause  to  article  6.  Sept.  12  the  amended 
draft  of  the  constitution  was  given  to  a  commit- 
tee of  five,  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania: 
WilliamS.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut;  Alexander 
Hamilton,  of  New  York;  James  Madison,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Rufus  King,  of  Massachusetts,  for  re- 
vision of  style  and  arrangement.  In  the  com- 
mittee, by  common  consent,  the  work  was  in- 
trusted mainly  to  Morris,  who  wrote 
out  the  entire  document.  It  was  reported 
to  the  convention  Sept.  13,  and  a  few 
minor  changes  were  made,  It  was  proposed  to 
arrange  for  a  new  convention  to  consider  such 
amendments  as  might  be  proposed  by  the  States, 
but  this  proposition  was  voted  down,  thus  forc- 
ing upon  the  States  the  necessity  of  uncondition- 
ally accepting  or  rejecting  the  constitution  as  it 
came  from  the  convention's  hands.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  action  sixteen  of  the  fiftv-fiye  del- 
egates present  refused  to  sign  the  completed 
constitution,  in  snite  of  an  urgent  appeal  from 
Washington,  and  a  suggestion  made  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  which  was  carried  out,  that  the  consti- 
tution should  be  signed  only  as  "Dene  in  con- 
vention by  the  unanimous  consent  of  theota  tes,' 
without  expressing  any  approval,  The  constitu- 
tion, the  resolutions  of  the  convention,  and  a 
letter  from  Washington,  its  President,  were 
transmitted  to  the  Continental  Congress,  then  in 
session,  and  that  body,  Sept.  28,  1787,  by  reso- 
lution unanimously  passed,  directed  copies  of 
these  papers  to  be  sent  to  the  State  Legislatures, 
to  be  submitted  by  them  to  State  conven- 
tions for  approval  or  rejection.  The  rati- 
fications as  made  by  these  conventions 
were  as  follows:  Delaware,  Dec.  7.  1787,  unan- 
imously; Pennsylvania,  Dec.  12.  46  to  23;  New 
Jersey,  Dec.  18,  unanimously :  Georgia,  Jan.  2, 
1788,  unanimously;  Connecticut.  Jan.  9,  128  to 
40;  Massachusetts.  Feb.  7,  187  to  168:  Mary- 
land, April  28,  63  to  12;  South  Carolina, May  23, 
149  to  73;  New  Hampshire,  June  21.  57  to  46; 
Virginia,  June  26,  89  to  79;  New  York,  July  26, 
31  to  27.  on  final  vote.  North  Carolina.  184  to 
84.  refused  to  ratify  without  a  bill  of  rights  ana 
amendments.     In  February,   1768.   the  Rhode 


Island  Legislature  refused  to  call  a  convention, 
and  referred  the  Constitution  to  the  town  meet- 
ings, where  it  was  rejected  in  March  by  2, 70S 
votes  to  232.  North  Carolina  subsequently  re- 
considered her  action  and  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion, Nov.  21,  1789,and  Rhode  Island  also  agreed 
to  it  May  29.  1790.  But  as  it  had  been  provided 
that  the  consent  of  nine  States  was  sufficient  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  government  had  gone  on.  the 
first  electoral  college  meeting  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  January,  1789. 

EARLY  IRISH  HISTORY. 

AUGUSTA.  M.  T. 
Give  a  bi-ief  synopsis  of  the  history  of  Ireland  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  eleventh  centuries,  with  special 
reference  to  its  system  of  education  at  that  time. 

Geokge  Johnston. 

Answer.— The  beginnings  of  Irish  history  are 
wrapped  in  the  mists  of  tradition.  It  is  known 
that  the  people  were  of  Celtic  origin,  that  their 
society  was  based  on  the  tribal  system,  that  their 
religion  was  that  of  the  Druids.  And  from  a  few 
fragments  of  record  that  have  come  down  to  us 
we  know  something  of  the  customs  of  this 
ancient  people.  There  are  manv  legends  told  by 
bardic  historians  of  later  times  concerning  the 
early  kings  of  Ireland,  but  the  part  taken  in  these 
by  giants  and  necromancers  detracts  seriously 
from  their  verisimilitude,  and  we  must  admit 
that  authentic  Irish  history  begins  with  the  fifth 
century,  and  with  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity into  the  country  by  St.  Patrick.  The  work 
done  by  this  godly  bishop  was  of  the  greatest 
yalue  to  the  country,  for  he  established  churches, 
monasteries,  and  schools.  His  plan  was  first  to 
convert  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  after 
which  the  tribal  instincts  of  the  people  made 
thousands  of  converts  among  them  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  lord.  St.  Patrick  passed  from 
dace  to  place,  seizing  every  opportunity  of  a 
local  gathering  of  the  people  to  preach  to  them, 
and,  securing  his  converts,  to  baptize  them  im- 
mediately. He  then  superintended  the  erection 
of  rude  places  of  worship  that  the  adherents  of 
the  new  faith  might  have  places  to  gather  and 
strengthen  one  another  by  counsel.  In  time  he 
educated  priests  from  among  the  people  and  es- 
tablished them  where  he  could  in  groups,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  series  of  monasteries, 
or  monastic  schools,  which,  when  St.  Patrick 
died,  after  a  sixty  years' ministry,  formed  a  per- 
fect network  over  the  land.  After  Christianity 
had  become  well  established  in  the  country,  we 
are  assured  that  these  schools  of  learning  became 
even  more  famous  than  those  on  the  continent, 
and  that  foreign  ecclesiastics  visited  them  in 
larce  numbers  for  the  sake  of  their  teaching  and 
libraries,  and  to  witness  the  peace  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  church  in  Ireland.  These  schools  also 
sent  out  some  of  the  most  famous  bishops  and 
scholars  of  the  middle  ages,  and  their  mission- 
aries went  to  all  Darts  of  the  continent.  But 
meanwhile,  and  for  centuries  later,  schools  for 
the  common  people  were  unknown.  All  the 
learning  of  tbe  time  was  confined  to  the  priests 
and  schools  of  thb  church.  The  civil  history  of 
Ireland  during  this  period,  while  the  church  was 
glowing  in  wealth  and  influence,  was  made  up  of 
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quarrels.  The  tribal  system  died  our,  and  gave 
place  to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  chiefs, 
and  the  heads  of  the  larger  tribes  preyed  without 
scruple  upon  the  substance  of  the  smaller  tribes. 
About  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  pirate 
Danes  came  down  on  the  country  "like  the  wolf 
on  the  fold."  They  burned  and  plundered  and 
massacred  and  swept  over  the  entire  country 
like  a  whirlwind,  forcing  all  the  chiefs  of 
clans  to  pay  them  heavy  tributes  or  to 
submit  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  or  to  be 
put  to  death  with  hideous  tortures.  They  par- 
ticularly expended  their  fury  on  the  churches, 
burning  and  plundering  the  monasteries,  and 
drivine  the  monks  and  'scholars  into  the  mount- 
ains. The  need  to  meet  a  common  enemy  forced 
the  Irish  clans  to  unite,  and  the  pirates  were  at- 
tacked and  driven  from  the  interior  of  tne  coun- 
try, though  they  still  held  posts  and  colonies  at 
the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers.  At  last,  in  the 
tenth  century,  under  the  leadership  of  King 
Brian,  the  Danes  were  driven  from  the  land. 
Brian  now  united  the  whole  country  under  one 
government,  in  spite  of  much  opposition  from 
the  other  chiefs.  But  he  was  an  old  man  when 
this  was  accomplished,  and  soon  after,  when  a 
rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  killed.  For  the  next 
hundred  years  there  is  little  to  record  but  a  con- 
stant struggle,  with  varying  success,  of  ambitious 
princes  for  tne  sovereignty,  while  the  church, 
which  had  regained  a  large  part  of  her  ancient 
wealth  and  influence,  strove  in  vain  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  order.  In  1168  the 
Anglo-Norman  settlement  began,  which  led  to 
the  final  subjugation  of  the  country  to  Enelish 
rule. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR. 

Elysburo.  Pa. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  war  between  Germany 
and  Denmark  in  1864.  How  did  tne  trouble  arise, 
and  how  did  it  end?  A.  C.  Grimm. 

Answer.—  The  country  included  in  the  duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  in  northwestern  Ger- 
many, had  been  attached  to  Denmark  since  the 
fifteenth  centurv.  but  the  people  of  the  duchies 
always  desired  the  independence  that  their  neigh- 
bor, the  German  states,  enjoyed.  In  1831  the 
duchies  scoured  the  right  of  holding  constituent 
assemblies  ior  the  control  of  their  affairs,  but 
the  extent  of  the  independence  thus  gained  was 
a  source  of  constant  dispute  with  the  Danish 
Government.  Holstein,  relying  upon  her  prox- 
imity to  the  powerful  state  of  Prussia,  joined  the 
German  confederation,  and  Schleswig  earnestly 
desired  to  do  likewise.  In  1818  the  assemblies 
of  the  two  duchios  joined  and  voted  to  annex 
themselves  to  the  Gorman  Confederation,  and 
then  formed  a  provisional  government,  choosing 
the  Duko  of  Au^ustonburg  as  its  head.  The 
King  of  Denmark  i  rent  ed  thoHO  aots  an  rebellion, 
and  a  war  followed,  In  which,  though  the  duchies 
wore  aided  by  Prussia,  and  later  by  German 
troops.  Denmark  was  victorious.  Treaties  were 
formed  by  Denmark  with  Prussia  and  Germany, 
but  thoiitfh   fnrolgn   aid  was  thus  denied  them 

Lbe Sohleewljt-Holatelnere  continued  to  tight  on 

their  own  account  uni II  thoy  wore  checked  by 
foreign  Intervention,  l  be  treaty  of  London,  In 
1869.  llsned  by  Kngland.  Ratal*,  Austria.  France 


Prussia,  and  Sweden,  set  aside  entirely  the 
claims  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  whom  tho 
duchies  preferred  as  a  ruler,  confirmed  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Danish  crown  to  Christian  of 
Glucksburg  should  King  Frederick  die  without 
heirs,  established  Schleswig  as  a  part  of  Den- 
mark, and  allowed  Holstein  to  remain  attached 
to  the  German  Confederation.  This  conclusion 
was  very  unsatisfactory  to  Germany  as  well  as  to 
the  Schleswig-Holsteiners.  In  1863  the  Germans 
sent  an  army  of  occupation  into  the  duchies. 
While  Denmark  was  still  uncertain  whether  to 
resist  this  aggression  or  to  yield  to  it  King  Fred- 
erick died,  and  the  crown  passed  to  Christian  of 
Glucksburg.  As  King  Christian's  daughter,  Alex- 
andra, had  been  married  a  few  months  before  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Danish  Government 
was  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  support 
from  England  to  declare  war  against  Ger- 
many. The  German  army  declared  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg  King  of  Schieswiff-Hol- 
stein.  Austria  and  Prussia,  both  determined  to 
have  a  decisive  voice  in  the  settlement  of  so 
important  a  question,  sent  a  combined  force  to 
act  with  the  German  troops.  Regardless  of  the 
protests  of  England  against  their  aggression,  the 
united  armies  marched  through  Holstein  into 
Schleswig,  which  they  determined  to  occupy 
until  King  Christian  agreed  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement,  The  Danes  attempted  to  drive  back 
the  invading  forces,  but  were  overwhelmed  by 
numbers.  Their  fortifications  at  Danewecke 
were  surrendered,  their  obstinate  defense  of 
Duppel  ouly  ended  in  defeat,  and,  April  28,  they 
surrendered  Fredericia  and  its  defenses.  An 
armistice  was  now  declared  while  uegotiations 
were  carried  on  in  London.  Germany  demanded 
the  complete  severance  of  the  duchies  from  Den- 
mark under  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg.  Austria 
and  Prussia,  however,  would  allow  the  subordi- 
nation to  the  Danish  crown  to  continue  if  the 
duchies  were  granted  a  separate  constitution. 
England  proposed  the  division  of  Schleswiir  into 
a  Danish  half  and  a  German  half.  This  was  ac- 
cepted, but  as  the  dividing  line  could  not  be  aereed 
upon,  war  began  again,  and  the  Austro-Prussiau 
army  occupied  the  whole  peninsula  of  Jutland. 
King  Christian,  unable  to  resist  any  longer  and 
bitterly  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  English 
support,  consented  to  terms  of  peace  which  were 
finally  arranged  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna  Oct  30. 
1864.  By  this  treaty  tho  duchies  were  simply 
ceded  to  Austria  and  Prussia.  These  two  powers 
undertook  to  oarry  on  the  government  iu  part- 
nership, but  became  involved  in  endless  ditil- 
culties  with  each  other  and  with  the  people  of 
tne  duchies.  Bosidos,  the  Gorman  Confederation, 
though  it  had  withdrawn  Its  forcos.  still  evinced 
great  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  affairs. 
Aug.  14.  186.ri.  tho  treaty  of  Gasiein.  between 
Austria  and  Prussln,  was  framed,  bv  whloh  both 

powers  retained  tho  sovereignty  of  both  duohtes 

In  common,  but  Austria  assumed  the  provisional 
administration  of  Holstein.  Prussia  that  of 
Schleswig.  New  disputes,  however,  immediately 
arose,  as  Austria  desired  to  have  the  Duke 
of  August onbii'g  made  crown  prlnoe  of  the 
united  duchies,  and  Prussia  objected  stronglv 
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to  this.  The  matter  was  settled  at  last, 
by  the  brief  and  bloody  Austro  -  Prussian 
war  of  1866.  otherwise  known  as  the  German- 
Italian  war.  In  this  conflict  all  the  German 
states  and  Italy  also  were  involved;  it 
lasted  one  mon  h  and  cost  about  $100,000,000, 
and  some  80,000  lives.  At  the  peace  of  Prague, 
Aug.  23.  1866,  by  whioh  it  was  concluded,  Austria 
transferred  her  rights  in  Schleswig-Hoistein  to 
Prussia,  wuh  the  reservation  that  the  northern 
cart  of  Schleswig  should  be  reunited  with  Den- 
mark, should  the  inhabitants  vote  for  such  a 
change.  This  question,  however,  was  never  sub- 
mitted, and  the  provision  was  rescinded  twelve 
years  later.  The  territory  of  Schleswie-Hoistein 
has  since  been  definitely  incorporated  with 
Prussia.  This  war  also  caused  the  dissolution 
of  the  German  Confederation  or  Staatenbund, 
and  brought  into  existence  the  Bundestaat  of 
the  North  German  Confederation  of  which  we 
have  spoken  elsewhere. 

BOUNDARY  BETWEEN  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  CON- 
NECTICUT. 

Chicago. 

Why  is  the  boundary-line  between  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  at  Southwick  so  irregular? 

A.  D.  LlNSTBOME. 

Answer.— Boundary  disputes  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  began  in  the  very  ear- 
liest days  of  the  colonial  settlement.  The  bound- 
aries indicated  bv  the  charters  of  the  two  colonies 
were  indefinite,  and  neither  would  agree  to  sur- 
veys made  by  the  other.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  English  Government  more  than 
once,  but  was  not  attended  to.  At  last, 
in  1713,  commissioners  were  appointed  from 
both  colonies  to  survey  the  boundary-line 
and  settle  all  disputed  points.  This  agreement 
gaye  to  Massachusetts  jurisdiction  over  the  bor- 
der towns  that  she  had  hitherto  claimed,  though 
they  were  south  of  the  colony  line  surveyed,  and 
for  this  privilege  of  jurisdiction  Massachusetts 
agreed  to  give  Connecticut  certain  unimproved 
lands  in  Western  Massachusets  and  in  New 
Hampshire,  these  lands  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
paid  into  the  Connecticut  treasury.  These  lands 
were  sola  in  1716  and  the  money  given  to  Yale 
College,  but  subsequently  the  border  towns  ob- 
jected to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and 
transferred  themselves  to  Connecticut.  By  the 
original  survey  the  boundary  line  of  Southwick 
extended  some  distance  south  of  that  of  adjacent 
towns.  In  1774  Connecticut  attached  part  of 
this  town,  and  ten  years  later  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  lay  out  the  boundary  again  at  this 
point;  but  each  colony  was  so  tenacious  of  every 
inch  of  territory  that  it  took  twenty  years  more 
to  settle  this  trifling  differenoe.  In  1793  both 
States  appointed  commissioners  to  examine  the 
boundary  of  SouthwicK  and  other  towns  west  to 
the  New  York  line,  and  four  years  later  a  joint 
commission  was  appointed  to  examine  the  line 
east  of  the  Connecticut  River.  They  reported 
that  the  line  was  nearly  all  correct,  except  a  tract 
of  about  two  and  one-half  milea  square  at  South- 
wick, which  Massachusetts  thought  she  should 
have  to  compensate  her  for  the  towns  she  had  lost. 
Connecticut,  in  1801,  refused  to  grant  this.  In 


1803  Massachusetts  professed  a  willingness  to 
compromise  the  matter.  So,  in  1804,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Connecticut  should  keep  a  part  of 
Southwick,  and  Massachusetts  should  retain  the 
land  west  of  the  pond  in  that  township,  the 
same  indentation  into  Connecticut  which  she 
holds  to-day,  causing  the  irregularity  in  the 
boundary  line  on  the  maps.  Other  points  con- 
cerning this  much-contested  boundary  were  all 
finally  settled  in  1826,  since  which  time  no  con- 
troversy between  these  two  States  has  existed. 

CEOTON  BUGS. 

AUROBA,  111. 

Give  a  descriptive  account  of  croton  bugs,  and  tell 
how  to  exterminate  tuem.  A.  u.  B. 

Answer. — The  scientific  name  of  this  insect  is 
Blatta  Germanica.    It  is  of  the  same  family  as 
the  cockroach,  but  differs  from  that  moai  pes- 
tiferous insect  in  being  smaller,  of  lighter  color, 
and  in  not  emitting  a  foul  sme'ling  liquid  when 
alarmed.   It  also  seems  to  have  much  less  liking 
for  food.    The  cockroaches  will  take  possession 
of  a  pantrv  and  get  into  every  kind  of  food  left 
uncovered,  especially  sweet  and  sirupy  food,  but 
the  croton  bug  prefers  the  proximity  of  the  sink, 
and  seems  to  have  no  particular  liking  for  any 
food  bu;  flour,  bread,  or  other  starchy  substances. 
The  insect  has  been  known  to  naturalists  in  Eng- 
land for  some  time,  and  they  say  it  was  first 
brought  to  that  country  by  Australian  vessels. 
The  insect  is  now  identified  with  the  field  roach, 
which  in  warm  countries  lives  out  of  doors,  in 
moist  wooded  places.    In   northern  latitudes, 
however,  it  seeks  a  home  indoors,  in  kitchens 
and  libraries,  and  though  the  true  field  roach  is 
a  yellow  insect,  the  branch  of  the  family  tnat  has 
taken  up  domestic  life  has  assumed  a  reddish- 
brown    hue.     The   insect    fi>st    appeared  in 
New    York   City    shortly   after    the  building 
of  the  Croton  water-works,  and  from  its  fond- 
ness for  the  neighborhood  of  the  water-pipes,  it 
was  believed  to  have  come  with  the  water.     It  is 
now  a  well-known  pest  in  all  American  cities 
where  water- works  are  in  existence,  the  water- 
pipes  giving  the  bugs  convenient  means  of  access 
to  all  houses  and  parts  of  houses,  and  their  shy 
habits  and  enormous  powers  of  reproduction 
making  their  extermination  a  thing  impossible. 
The  bug  has  a  flat  and  oval  body,  with  thorax 
shield-shaped  and  antennae  long  and  thread-like. 
It  is  amazingly  prolific,  as  we  have  said.  Its 
eggs  are  laid  in  a  sac,  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  long  and  one-eighth  wide,  in  which  thirty 
small  eggs  are  packed  closely  like  peas  in  a  pod. 
The  female  deposits  this  in  a  warm  place,  in  a 
crack  of  a  board  usually,  where  it  is  secure  from 
molestation.     At  the    end  of  twentv-four  or 
thirty    hours    she  tears  the  sac  open  with 
her    feelers,    and  loosens    the  membranous 
covering  of  the  egg.  when  the    young  come 
forth  fully  formed.    0  A'ing  to  the  shyness  of 
this  insect  naturalists  have  found  difficulty  in 
studying  its  habits,  and  housewives  find  its  de- 
struction demands  constant  research  and  vigil- 
ance.  Every  crack  in  the  neighborhood  of  stove 
or  sink  gives  it  opportunity  to  flee  from  the  de- 
structive scrubbing-brush  and  a  secure  refuge  in 
which  to  rear  its   numerous  progeny.    It  has  a 
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decided  fondness  for  libraries,  where  books  and 
papers  give  abundant  opportunity  to  its  hiding 
instinct,  and  where  it  is  said  to  do  much  damage 
to  cloth- bound  volumes  by  eating  the  starchy 
sizing  in  their  covers.  Leather- bound  books  it 
will  not  touch.  As  to  means  of  extermination, 
the  powder  of  the  pyrethum,  also  called  Persian 
insect  powder,  blown  into  the  haunts  and  favor- 
ite crevices  of  the  insect  with  a  bellows  or  pow- 
der-gun, is  probably  the  most  effectual  means.  It 
is  not  poisonous,  it  simply  strangles  the  insect. 
An  old  roach  may  need  two  or  three  doses 
of  the  powder,  but  the  first  whiff  of  it  is  instant 
death  to  the  young  ones.  Borax  powder  and 
sugar  is  also  said  te  destroy  these  bugs,  and  an- 
other remedy  against  them,  recently  announced, 
is  a  paste  made  of  phosphorus  and  starch,  They 
are  said  to  be  so  fond  of  this  that  they  will  not 
only  devour  every  bit  they  can  find,  but  will  tear 
up  the  bodies  of  others  to  secure  the  share  al- 
ready swallowed,  and  thus  exterminate  them- 
selves. 

THE  PROHIBITION  PARTY. 

Uebana,  111. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Prohibition  party.  When 
and  by  whom  was  it  organized?  How  many  National 
conventions  has  the  party  haa,  and  who  were  their 
candidates?  J.  C.  Gabman. 

Answer.— The  Prohibition  party  has  existed  as 
a  local  or  State  organization  for  many  years. 
Local  temperance  sentiment  was  first  oreanized 
into  a  State  party  in  Maine  in  1846.  through 
the  efforts  of  Neal  Dow.  It  won  its  first  real 
triumphs  in  the  passage  of  the  Maine  liquor  law, 
in  1851.  The  party  has  existed  as  an  important 
factor  in  many  local  and  State  elections  since 
that  time,  but  has  only  recently  played  any  part 
in  National  elections.  Its  first  National  conven- 
tion was  held  Feb.  22.  1872,  at  Columbus.  Ohio. 
There  were  present  194  delegates  from  nine 
States:  the  President  of  the  meeting  was  Samuel 
Chase,  of  Ohio.  A  long  platform  was  adopted, 
after  which  the  names  of  James  Black,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  President,  and  John  Russell,  of 
Michigan,  for  Vice  President,  were  brought  for- 
ward and  were  accepted  by  acclamation.  This 
ticket  cut  such  a  small  figure  in  the  campaign 
that  we  do  not  find  it  even  mentioned  In  tables 
of  election  returns.  It  probably,  however,  polled 
a  few  thousand  votes.  In  1876  this  party  again 
held  the  first  convention  of  the  annual  series.  It 
met  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  May  17.  and  with  the 
usual  extended  platform,  providing  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  everv  form  of  vice,  potty  or  great, 
nominated  for  President.  Oroon  Clay  Smith,  of 
Kentucky,  and  for  Vice  President,  G.  T.  Stewart, 
of  Ohio.  This  ticket  rocelved  9,522  on  the  popu- 
lar vote.  In  1880  the  Prohibitionists  again  held 
a  convention  tit  Clovelund,  Ohio.  Juno  17.  Like 
the  previous  conventions  of  tho  party  It  attracted 
ho  little  attention  that  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  country  did  not  take  tho  trouhlo  to 
publish  the  procoodlnifH.  Twelve  StatM  wero 
represented  by  14'2  delegate*.  A  platform  very 
■Imllar  to  that  of  1H76  wax  adoptod,  and  General 
Ncal  Dow,  of  Maine,  wan  nominated  Tor  I'resi- 
dont,  and  A.  W.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  r»»r  Vioo 
President.  Thin  ticket  rrcelved  1 0.HOfl  votes  at 
the  verier  a  I   election.    In   IhhI  tho  Prohibition 


party  held  its  National  convention  at  Pittsbur- 
July  23.  The  usual  comprehensive  platform  wag 
adopted,  and  the  meeting,  partly  because  the 
party  which  it  represented  had  become  largely 
augmented  in  numbers  and  partly  through  the 
efforts  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  section,  was  exten- 
sively noticed  in  reports  in  the  leading  newspa- 
pers. It  nominated  John  P.  St.  John,  of  Kansas, 
for  President,  and  William  Daniel,  of  Maryland, 
for  Vice  President.  The  party  received  at  the 
November  election  151,809  popular  votes. 

THE  PHASES  OF  THE  MOON. 

DlCKEBSON,  111. 
Explain  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Are  they  caused 
by  the  shadow  ot  the  earth?  B.  Lewis. 

Answer. — The  moon's  phases  depend  upon  the 
position  of  the  moon  relative  to  the  earth  ana 
the  sun.  The  moon,  when  not  eclipsed,  always 
presents  to  the  sun  an  illuminated  hemisphere, 
but  the  whole  of  this  can  only  be  seen  when  the 
sun,  earth,  and  moon  are  in  a  straight  line  and 
the  earth  is  between  the  sun  and  moon.  When 
the  three  bodies  are  in  a  straight  line  and  the 
moon  is  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  no  part 
of  her  illuminated  disk  can  be  seen  by  us.  In 
the  first  case  we  have  "the  full  of  the  moon:"  in 
the  latter  case ''the  dark  of  the  moon."  A  few 
hours  after  the  total  obscuration,  the  moon 
appears  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  sun  as 
a  thin  crescent,  with  horns  pointing  to  the  east, 
and  as  she  increases  her  angular  distance  from 
the  sun  the  crescent  of  light  becomes  broader, 
and  when  she  is  90  degrees  (on  the  celestial  cir- 
cle) from  the  suu  she  shows  a  semi-circle  oi 
light,  and  is  said  to  have  completed  her  first 
quarter.  During  her  second  quarter  the  illumin- 
ated part  of  the  moon  turned  to  us  increases,  and 
when  the  180th  degree  of  the  circle  is  reached, 
we  see  the  entire  disk,  and  say  the  moon  it 
"full."  From  this  point  she  continues  to  ap- 
proach the  sun,  midway  showing  a  semi  circle 
again,  then  a  smaller  and  smaller  crescent— its 
horns  now  turned  toward  the  west— till  it 
reacLes  the  position  of  new  moon  and  disappears 
from  our  view.  We  see,  therefore,  that  a  change 
of  relative  position  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
moon's  phases,  and  not  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 
When  the  moon  comes  within  this  shadow  she  is 
eclipsed.  It  is  plain  that  n  the  orbits  of  the 
earth  and  moon  were  in  the  same  plane  there 
would  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  at  the  mid- 
dle of  each  month,  or  at  every  full  moon.  The 
Inclination  of  the  orbits,  however,  prevent* 
this. 

THE  CRIPPLE  CHICK  AM  AUG  A. 

ai.i.isonia,  Xenn. 
Who  was  tho  cripple  "01^^1011111™,"  niurdorml  by 
Wirz?  Please  «ivo  tho  Oiroumstftlioei  of  his  death ^ 

Anmoer.— We  tako  tho  following  facts  from 
Sponcor's  "Story  of  Andorsonvlllo:"  Aoertalnpri- 
vato  of  the  Eighth  Missouri  Reitlineut  had  lost  a 
Iok  at  Chlckamauua,  and  thus  from  his  frequent 
allusion  to  the  battle  camo  to  be  called  by  its 
name.  Ho  was  very  dull-witted,  and  tho  soldier* 
also  called  him  "Muttonhead,"  and  amused 
themselves  by  constantly  worrying  and  badger- 
ing him.  Ono  day  the  poor  fellow,  after  having 
been  subjected  lo  an  unmerciful  teaslnir.  lind 
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the  sentiuel  to  call  Captain  Wirz.  When  Wirz 
came,  Chickaraauga,  in  the  most  innocent  man- 
ner possible,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  outside 
of  the  prison  on  parole.  Wirz  was  furious  at  the 
request  and  cursed  the  man  savagely,  telling  him 
that  he  -would  have  him  shot  if  he  ever  dared  to 
ask  such  a  thing  again.  In  a  whining, supplicatory 
tone  the  cripple  begged  to  be  let  out,  and 
said  that  he  would  rather  be  shot  than 
stay  there  and  have  the  boys  plague  him  to 
death.  For  reply  Wirz,  turning  to  the  sentinel, 
shouted,  "Shoot  the  one-legged  Yankee  devil  I" 
The  man  fired,  a  well-aimed  bail  shattered  the 
head  of  Chickamauga,  and  in  two  minutes  the 
cripple  was  dead.  His  useless  crutches  were  seized 
by  his  companions  for  fuel,  and  the  poor  im- 
becile, now  beyond  the  reach  of  the  malicious 
mischief  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of 
his  foes,  was  tossed  into  a  wagon  and  hurried 
away  as  carrion  to  the  quicklime  and  the  trench. 

THE  GREGORIAN  CALENDAR. 

Berwyn,  Pa. 

Please  explain  why  tne  year  1900  will  not  be  a  leap 
year,  though  it  can  be  divided  by  four  without  a  re- 
mainder. J.  S.  W. 

Answer.—  The  calendar  as  established  by  the 
Emperor  Julius  Caesar,  giving  366  days  to  every 
fourth  year,  was  not  altogether  correct.  Its  error 
consisted  in  estimating  the  length  ot  the  year  as 
exactly  36514  days,  wnich  is  about  eleven  min- 
utes too  much.  This  error  in  sixteen  centuries 
amounted  to  ten  days.  Pope  Gregory,  therefore, 
in  1582  changed  the  calendar  to  eliminate  this 
error.  He  dropped  out  ten  days,  ordering  that 
Oct.  5  of  that  year  should  be  reckoned  Oct.  15, 
and  provided  that  in  future  no  centurial  years 
should  be  leap  years  unless  they  are  multiples  of 
400.  This  arrangement  of  the  calendar  is  so 
nearly  correct  that  by  it  there  is  only  a  difference 
of  about  22 *3  seconds  between  the  average  civil 
year  and  the  true  solar  year,  an  inaccuracy  which 
will  only  amount  to  the  difference  of  a  day  in 
3,866  years. 

A  GRASS  WIDOW. 

Chandler,  ind. 
Whatcloes  the  expression  grass-widow  mean,  and 
wnere  does  it  come  from?  W.  J.  D. 

Answer.—  The  term  gras3-widow  as  anciently 
used  in  England  meant  a  woman  who  was  a 
mother,  though  not  a  wife.  The  expression  was 
taKen  from  a  similar  phrase  in  the  French,  and 
meant  a  widow  by  grace  or  courtesy.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  woman 
who,  though  lawfully  wedded,  is  living  apart 
from  her  husband.  A  somewhat  different  idea 
has  been  sometimes  attached  to  the  term  in  this 
country,  as  when  the  California  excitement  pre- 
vailed, and  a  man  often  broke  up  his  home,  put 
tiis  wife  to  board  with  friends,  and  nurried  away 
to  the  gold  regions.  In  this  case  the  man  was 
said  to  have  "turned  his  wife  to  grass,"  as.  when 
a  horse  is  not  wanted,  it  is  turned  out  to  graze. 

THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES. 

Ute  Creek.  N.  M. 
Give  an  account  of  the  War  of  the  Ro^es  in  Eng- 
land. Why  was  it  so  called?        J.  H.  Ai'plegate. 

Answer.  —The  "Wars  of  the  Roses"  was  the 
name  given  to  a  civil  war  in  England  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun with  the  first  battle  of  St,  Albans  in  1455, 


and  to  have  ended  with  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field  in  1485,  though  during  this  period  of 
thirty  years  there  were  long  iniervals  of  peace. 
The  origin  of  the  name  of  these  wars  was  the 
badges  worn  by  the  representatives  of  the  rival 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  Yorks  wrarino: 
the  white  rose  and  the  Lancastrians  the  red  rose. 
The  house  of  York  was  descended  from  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Edward  ILL,  and  therefore  had  a  bet- 
ter claim  to  the  throne  than  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, which  was  descended  from  the  fourth 
son  of  the  same  king.  But  Henry,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, had  arbitrarily  seized  the  crown  in  1399. 
not  only  dethroning  the  rightful  king,  Richard 
II.,  but  displacing  all  claimants  whose 
rights  were  paramount  to  his  own.  The 
usurpation  was  submitted  to,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  and  had  the  descendants  of  Henry  IV. 
continued  to  show  the  ability  displayed  by  that 
monarch  and  his  son  Henry  V.,  the  Lancastrian 
branch  might  have  held  power  indefinitely.  His 
grandson,  however,  Henry  VI.,  proved  to  be  so 
feeble  in  mind  and  character  that  abundant  op- 
portunity was  given  to  the  powerful  nobles  to 
plot  his  downfall.  Richard.  Duke  of  York,  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  as  the  King  for 
some  years  after  his  marriage  remained  childless, 
had  united  himself  by  marriage  with  the  Nevilles, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  families  of  nobles  in 
the  kingdom,  and  had  won  to  his  side  mauy  other 
families  of  influence.  When,  therefore,  his  ex- 
pected succession  was  cut  eff  by  the  birth  of  a 
young  prince  in  1453,  the  disaffected  nobles 
thought  that  the  time  had  come  to  comoine 
for  a  change  of  dynasty.  King  Henry  had  been 
reduced  by  illness  to  a  condition  of  imbecility, 
and  York  was  made  protector  of  the  kine- 
dom.  but  the  King  upon  his  recovery  resumed 
power,  and  so  gave  excuse  by  acts  of  tyranny  for 
a  revolt  of  the  nobles.  The  first  battle  was  fought 
at  St.  Albans,  May  22,  1455,  and  was  won  by  the 
Yorkists  or  party  of  the  white  rose.  The  King 
was  now  in  their  power,  and  York  was  made  pro- 
tector again.  The  Queen  would  not  submit  to 
this  compromise*  and  herself  raised  an  army  to 
defend  the  claims  of  her  infant  son,  and  war  be- 
gan again  in  1459.  After  the  battle  of  North- 
ampton, July  10.  1460,  it  was  arranged  that 
Henry  should  remain  king  for  life,  but  that  York 
should  succeed  him.  Queen  Margaret  resisted, 
and  Dec.  30,  following,  defeated  the  Yorkists  at 
Wakefield.  Here  the  Duke  of  York  and  many  of 
his  supporters  were  killed.  The  Yorkist  claim 
now  passed  to  the  Duke's  eldest  sou.  Edward,  a 
youth  of  only  19  years  of  age,  but  possessed  of 
remarkable  intellectual  powers.  He  overcame 
Lancastrian  troops  in  two  minor  battles,  then 
went  to  London,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king 
March  4,  1461.  March  29  the  battle  of  Tow- 
ton— one  of  the  most  bloody  conflicts  ever  fought 
on  English  soil— resul ted  in  a  victory  for  York. 
Two  vears  later  Queen  Margaret  renewed  the 
contest  with  aid  from  Scotland  and  France,  but 
was  beaten  at  Hexham,  May  15,  1464,  and  poor 
old  King  Henry  fell  into  his  rival's  hands  and 
was  imprisoned  in  the  tower.  The  Yorkists  were 
now  established  in  power,  but  they  quarreled 
among  themselves;  the  powerful  Neville  famil'- 
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headed  bv  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  reoelled  and, 
fleeing  to  France,  joined  the  party  of  Queen  Mar- 
garet. Invading  England  with  an  army  thev  in- 
augurated another  bloody  War  of  the  Roses.  At 
the  battle  of  Barnet.  however,  April  14.  1471.  the 
Lancastrians  were  defeated  and  Warwick  was 
killed.  At  Tewksbury.  May  4,  Queen  Margaret 
and  her  voung  son  were  taken  prisoners;  the 
Prince  was  killed  and  the  Queen  imprisoned  in 
the  tower,  where  the  poor  old  king  died  soon 
after,  it  was  thought  by  violence.  The  White 
Roses  now  held  comparatively  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  power  for  twelve  years.  King  Edward, 
dying  in  1483,  left  two  young  sons,  both  of 
whom  their  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had 
murdered,  in  order  that  he  might  himself  seize 
and  hold  the  regal  power.  (For  account 
of  this  shocking  crime,  see  Our  Curiosity  Shop 
book  for  1865).  Richard's  many  evil  deeds  so 
roused  general  indignation  that  a  party  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  bim  and 
putting  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  the 
great-great-grandson  of  the  first  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, on  the  throne.  The  first  effort  of  the 
conspirators  failed,  and  one  of  their  principal 
leaders,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  beheaded. 
But  in  1485  Richmond  had  raised  a  small  army, 
and,  meeting  Richard's  troops  on  Bosworth  field, 
defeated  them,  ihe  King  falling  in  the  fignt. 
Richmond,  who  was  crowned  Henry  VII.  on  the 
battlefield,  with  the  crown  that  Ricbard  had 
worn  in  the  action,  soon  after  married  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  King  Edward,  and 
thus  the  rival  houses  of  York  aud  Lancaster  were 
united,  and  the  wars  of  the  Roses  forever  ended. 

KENTUCKY  IN  1801. 

Oak  Valley.  KaN. 

Did  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  issue  a  proclamation 
durinpr  the  war  declaring  Kentucky  neutral  and 
warning  both  armies  to  keep  oif  of  her  soil?  Give 
facts  concerning  it  and  action  of  the  Kentucky 
Legis  ature.  Subscriber. 

Answer.— The  sentiment  of  Kentucky  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  was  strongly  opposed  to 
taking  any  part  in  the  struggle.  A  convention  of 
the  Union  party  of  the  Slate  was  held  in  January. 
18G1,  which  passed  resolutions  declaring  their 
adherence  to  the  Union,  but  affirming  also  their 
positive  repugnance  to  the  coercion  of  the  States 
by  tho  Federal  Government.  The  Governor,  in 
hid  niosBagc  to  the  Legislature,  expressed  similar 
disapproval  of  the  use  of  force  against  the  South, 
and  the  Assembly  reiterated  this  sentiment  in 
more  than  one  resolution.  When  the  attack 
upon  Fort  Sumter  came,  Kentucky  re- 
fused to  lake  part  with  either  siue.  aud  in  an- 
swer to  tho  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  trooj)8.  Governor  Magoffin  replied  that  Ken- 
tucky would  "fun  lull  no  troops  for  the  wicked 
purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  Southern  States." 

'I'll.'  State  Union  committee  IfWWd  -'in  address  to 

people  iJeclarlnir  it  to  bo  the  duly  of  the  State 
to  maintain  nen: i ulity  and  take  no  part  with 
either  side,  and  adviHcd  tho  people  of  tho  State 
to  tmn  themselves  aganiHt  the  invasion  of  hostile 
armies.  .May  •!  an  <  h-cUon  was  hold  for  delouaUs 
to  a  bordur  state  con  vent  ion,  and  those  delegates 
ICSOWA  to  bo  In  favor  of  Iht  Union  wore  elected 
)■'.    a   Ifirgi:  majority:   thin   convention   met  at 


Frankfort  May  27.  Only  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
were  represented,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
solve  the  complicated  problem  of  coercion,  but 
the  delegates  generally  concurred  in  the  issue  of 
an  address  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  declaring 
that  the  State  would  remain  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Constitution,  and  refuse  alliance 
with  any  who  would  destroy  the  Union. 
This  address,  though  altogether  unofficial,  had 
no  doubt  much  influence  with  the  people. 
Meanwhile,  the  Legislature,  in  Mav,  passed  reso- 
lutions declaring  that  Kentucky  should  maintain 
strict  neutrality,  and  approving  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Governor  to  furnish  troops  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  soon  after  Governor  Magoffin 
issued  his  proclamation  warning  the  troops  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Confederacy  not  to 
make  any  movement,  or  occupy  any  post  on  Ken- 
tucky soil,  until  authorized  by  the  State  authori- 
ties. However,  in  spite  of  this  neutral  stand, 
volunteers  fiom  the  State  were  rapidly  enlisting 
in  both  armies.  Soon  after,  an  encamnment  of 
Federal  troops  was  formed  in  Garrard  County. 
The  Governor  addressed  a  letter  to  its  com- 
mander. General  Nelson,  asking  the  object  of  the 
establishment  of  the  camp.  In  reply  General 
Nelson  said  that  the  troops  had  been  called 
together  at  the  request  of  Union  men  of 
Kentucky,  for  no  aggressive  purpose,  but  simply 
to  defend  the  State  in  case  of  need.  The 
Governor  then  sent  commissioners  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  to  insist  upon  the  neutrality  of 
the  State,  and  in  a  letter  urged  the  re- 
moval of  the  military  force  from  within  its 
borders.  The  people  of  the  State,  he  said, 
were  at  peace  and  wished  to  remain  thus,  aud 
did  not  wish  to  supply  a  battle-field  for  outside 
contending  armies.  To  this  President  Lincoln 
replied  that  he  had  acted  upon  the  solicitation  of 
many  Kentuckians  in  placing  troops  in  the  State, 
and  that  as  he  did  not  think  the  general  desire 
of  the  people  of  Kentucky  demanded  it,  he  must 
respectfully  decline  to  remove  the  troops.  He 
added  the  following  well-merited  reproof  to  the 
Governor's  over-solioitude  for  the  tranquility  of 
his  State:  "I  most  cordially  sympathize  with 
your  Excellency  in  the  wish  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  my  own  native  State.  Kentucky.  It 
is  with  regret  that  I  search,  and  oan  not 
find,  in  your  not  very  short  letter,  any 
declaration  or  intimation  that  you  entertain 
any  desire  for  the  preservation  of  the  Federal 
Union."  Governor  Magoffin  also  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  demanding  duo  respect  for  Kentucky's 
neutral  position,  to  which  Mr.  Davis  replied  that 
the  Confederate  Government  would  continue  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky  so  long  as 
the  peoplo  of  that  State  wore  able  to  maintain 
it,  and  insinuated  that  as  Kentuoky  had  not 
boon  able  to  keep  out  tho  Federal  armv 
she  must  not  expect  to  excludo  the  opposing 
troopH.  Tho  Governor  waH  now  at  his  wits'  end 
In  his  message  to  tho  Legislature  Sopt.  0,  ho  re- 
asserted tho  right  of  the  Slato  to  a  noutral  posi- 
tion, siuoo  she  had  no  part  in  the  fostering  of  a 
Hcotlonal  party  at  tho  North  aud  did  not  sanction 
the  secession  of  the  Hull  Mi.    Ho  recommended  tho 
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necessary  steps  to  prooerlv  defend  the  State,  by 
troops  raised  under  sanction  of  its  laws,  and 
to  remove  from  it  all  military  bodies  not 
acting  under  State  authority.  On  the  same  day 
the  Legislature  was  notified  that  Confederate 
troops  had  invaded  the  State  and  fortified  posi- 
tions at  Hickman  and  Chalk  Bluffs.  Governor 
Masoffin  demanded  of  Governor  Harris,  of  Ten- 
nessee, what  this  invasion  meant.  Governor 
Harris  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  affair. 
General  Polk,  commander  of  the  invading  Con- 
federate force,  in  reply  to  a  similar  demand,  said 
that  he  had  occupied  the  DOints  under  discussion 
to  prevent  their  probable  occupation  by  Federal 
troops.  The  Confederate  Government,  when  ap- 
pealed to,  offered  the  excuse  of  "military  neces- 
sity," and  General  Polk  soon  after  took  posses- 
sion of  Columbus  on  a  similar  plea.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Federal  forces,  feeling  a  lite 
pressure  of  "military  necessity,"  had  entered 
the  State  from  the  north,  and  the  boasted 
neutrality  of  Kentucky  came  to  an  untimely 
end.  Sept.  9  General  Grant,  with  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  one  of  light  artillery, 
took  possession  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  issued 
a  proclamation -declaring  that  he  came  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  State 
from  aggression.  The  Legislature  was  now 
strongly  Union  in  sentiment,  and  Sept.  1J 
adopted  a  resolution  directing  the  Governor  to 
issue  a  proclamation  ordering  Confederate  troops 
to  evacuate  Kentucky  soil.  It  was  understood 
that  if  this  order  was  changed  so  as  to  demand 
the  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops  also  the  Gov- 
ernor would  concur  in  it,  but  the  House  refused 
to  allow  the  proposed  change  and  the  Governor 
vetoed  the  resolution.  It  was  again  passed  by 
both  Houses  by  large  majorities  over  the  Govern- 
or's veto,  and  the  proclamation  was  unwillingly 
issued.  Further  resolutions,  declaring  that  the 
invasion  ol  the  "so-called  Confederate  States" 
must  be  expelled,  calling  Major  Robert  Ander- 
son, of  the  United  States  Army,  to  take  command 
of  the  State  forces,  and  ordering  the  Governor  to 
call  out  the  State  militia,  were  also  vetoed  by  the 
Governor  and  promptly  passed  over  his  veto. 
Subsequently  a  bill  was  passed  calling  out  40,- 
000  volunteers  for  service  in  defending  the  State 
and  the  requisite  funds  appropriated;  and  thus 
Kentucky  was  enlisted,  heart  and  soul,  in  the 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

THE  WALLS  OF  ATHENS. 

Chicago. 

Tell  something  of  the  plan  of  the  city  of  Athens. 
What  were  called  its  long  walls?  A.  Redmond. 

Answer.—  Athens,  that  is  the  district  inside 
the  fortifications  of  the  city,  consisted  of  three 
parts:  1.  The  Acropolis,  or  central  hill,  on  which 
were  the  magnificent  temples  of  the  Erechtheum 
and  the  Parthenon,  and  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall.  2.  The  Asty,  or  upper  town,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  port  towns,  and  therefore 
really  including  the  Acropolis.  3.  The  port 
towns — Piraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phalerum.  The 
Asty  was  surrounded  by  walls,  and  three  similar 
walls,  the  two  long  walls  and  the  Phaleric  wall 
connected  the  Asty  with  the  port  towns.  The 
wall  around  the  Asty  measured  sixty  stadia; 


that  around  Piraeus  and  Munychia  the  same:  the 
length  of  each  of  the  long  walls  was  forty  stadia, 
and  of  the  Phaleric  wall  thirty-five  stadia.  The 
walls  were  probably  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet 
in  height.  The  long  walls  were  550  feet  apart, 
and  between  them  ran  a  carriage  road  to  Piraeus, 
and  this  is  believed  to  have  been  lined  with 
houses,  so  that  the  city  was  continued  the  whole 
distance. 

SAINT  FEANCIS   OF  ASSISI. 

_  Vasa,  Minn. 

Who  was  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  what  diu  he  do? 

J,  A.  Edquist. 

Answer.  —  Francis  of  Assisi  was  the  founder  of 
the  order  of  Franciscans  in  the  Romish  Church, 
and  became  canonized  as  a  saint  of  that  church. 
He  was  born  in  Assisi,  in  1182,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  merchant,  who  had  made  his  fortune  in 
trade  with  France,  and,  therefore,  called  the  child 
Francesco.   He  was  a  thoughtless,  gay  youth,  and 
served  as  a  soldier  in  a  conflict  with  the  troops  of 
Perugia,  in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
kept  in  captivity  a  year.    During  this  time  be 
formed  the  design  of  renouncing  the  world,  and 
when  again  set  free  he  renounced  his  inheritance, 
put  on  the  garment  of  a  laborer,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  close  of  his  life— he  was  then  24  years 
old— gave  himself  up  to  works  of  piety  and  char- 
ity.  He  begged  money  for  the  repairs  of  the 
churches:  washed  the  feet  of  beggars  and  lepers, 
and  kissed  their  sores;  clothed  himself  in  a  robe 
of  coarse  serge,  sewed  with  pack-thread,  and 
oound  around  his  waist  with  a  rope;  he  ate  the 
meanest  food,  and  only  enough  to  support  life; 
slept  on  the  ground,  using  a  stone  for  a  pillow, 
and  wept  until  he  was  almost  blind.   In  turn, 
his  exceeding  humility  won  for  him  quite  a  de- 
gree of  sympathy,  and  men  desired  to  imitate 
him.   In  1209  he  drew  up  a  set  of  monastic  rules 
for  his  personal  followers,  which  were  approved 
by  the  Pope.    Though  the  Pontiff  wished  him  to 
take  priest's  orders  he  declined  to  do  so,  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  humble  position  of  a 
deacon.   Yet  he  was  a  zealous  missionary,  and 
made  long  journeys  in  behalf  of  the  church.  His 
great  desire  was  to  die  in  the  Holy  Land,  so  he 
joined  the  Crusaders  at  Damietta  in  1219.  He 
arrived  only  to  witness  the  defeat  of  the  Chris- 
tian army,  but  was  gratified  by  being  allowed  to 
testify  concerning  Christ   before  the  infidels. 
After  his  return  his  health  gave  way  under  his 
prolonged  fasting  and  vigils,  and  he  was  not  able 
to  journey  about,  so  he  remained  most  of  the  time 
in  seclusion  at  Alverno,  where  a  convent  had 
been  built  for  the  Franciscan  brethren.    In  soli- 
tude he  gave  himself  up  more  ardently  to  prayer 
and  religious  exercises,  and  his  enthusiasm  be- 
came    rapture.      He     saw    Christ    in  his 
visions,  and  one    legend  tells  how  the  Sav- 
ior touched  his   hands  and  his  feet  and  his 
side,    leaving     thereon    the     marks    as  of 
wounds,    which    he    bore    ever    after,  and 
it  was  said  that  in  moments  of  ecstasy  blood 
used  to  ooze  from  these  marks,  or  stigmata.  St. 
Francis  died  Oct.  4,  1226,  and  was  canonized  as 
a  saint  two  years  later.    Though  there  is  much  of 
invention  and  myth  in  the  legends  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  and  his  asceticism  was  most  extreme, 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  love 
for  his  kind  and  in  his  self- abnegation.  He  was 
tender  to  all  created  things  except  himself,  and 
was  ever  striving  for  peace  and  harmony  among 
men.  His  character  is  used  in  literature  as  the 
type  of  the  earnest  toiler  for  the  good  of  men, 
whose  pity  and  tenderness  are  always  ready  for 
the  needy  and  the  suffering. 


MOON  HIGH  OE  LOW. 

Brandon,  111. 

What  causes  the  moon  to  run  hi^h  or  low?  Does 
this  hava  any  effect  on  the  weather?  Reader. 

Answer.— The  terms  high  and  low  applied  to 
the  moon's  course  have  reference  to  its  position 
toward  the  ecliptic,  that  is,  the  line  of  the  earth's 
orbit  in  the  heavens.  Tne  moon  is  never  more 
than  about  5  degrees  from  the  ecliptic  on  either 
side.  If  it  passes  south  of  the  ecliptic  in  the 
winter  at  the  same  time  that  the  sun  is  south  of 
the  celestial  equator,  the  altitude  of  the  moon 
may  be  to  observers  in  our  latitude  not  more 
than  21  ^  deereos  above  the  horizon,  and  if  it 
runs  north  of  the  ecliptic  in  summer,  when  the 
sun  is  north  of  the  equinoctial  line,  it  may,  to 
observers  in  the  same  latitude,  seem  to  approach 
within  degrees  of  the  zenith.  These  alterna- 
tions of  position  are  referred  to  when  it  is  said 
that  the  moon  runs  high  or  low.  As  tbey  concern 
the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  our 
observation  only,  there  is  no  possible  eround  for 
imagining  that  they  have  any  effect  on  the 
weather. 

taegets  fob  bifle  pbacttce. 

Peru,  111. 

Please  give  some  account  ot  the  targets  used  in  l'ifle 
practice,  especially  describing  those  used  at  Creed- 
moor.  Reader. 

Answer.—  Targets  are  made  of  different  ma- 
terial, iron,  canvas,  wood,  stone,  paper,  etc  At 
Creedmoor  iron  targets  have  always  been 
used,  and  are  preferred,  though  those  of  other 
materials  have  been  tried  at  different  times. 
Those  first  erected  were  imported  from  England, 
but  our  American  manufacturers  now  succeed  in 
quite  equaling  those  made  abroad.  These  targets 
are  made  of  chilled-faced  iron  slabs,  each  2x6 
feet,  and  m  inches  in  thickness,  ribbed  on  the 
back  to  keep  them  from  warping.  Each  slab 
weighs  about  650  pounds,  and  two  slabs  placed 
together  form  a  third-class  target,  three  slabs  ■ 
second-class,  and  six  slabs  a  first-class.  The 
slabs  are  painted  white  on  the  face,  tho  bull's- 
eye,  center,  and  inner  divisions  aro  marked  with 
a  pair  of  wooden  compasses,  and  these  linos  are 
then  painted  over  with  lampblack.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  targe's  at  Cret'dmoor,  there  ||  like- 
wise there  a  "running  deer"  target.  This  tiguro, 
in  the  form  of  a  deer  in  t  he  act  of  runnimr.  is 
tnado  of  two  thicknesses  of  Iron,  riveted  to- 
gether and  worklnir  on  a  central  pi  vol, 
which  Is  carried  bv  an  Iron-bound  framework 
running  upon  four  wheels  on  Iron  rallH.  Those 
rails  aro  lower  in  the  center  than  at  (he  ends,  and 
tho  figure,  started  at,  one  end  with  an  impetus 
aided  bv  gravity,  travelit  up  the  socond  inclined 
plane  by  tho  foroi  of  Itr.  acquired  velocity.  Thin 
target  is  also  painted  while  with  marks  and  lines 
Of  black.  There  Is  also  nun  Htono  targot  at  Crood- 
tno.ir.  I  lari/o  solid  hloek  Of   sa"dst  one    Of  the 


different  kind  of  targets,  it  may  be  said  that  th< 
wooden  and  paper  targets  are  easily  made  and 
cheap,  and  useful  enough  for  occasional  use,  but 
for  steady  rifle  practice  are  too  easily  destroyed 
The  canvas  target  is  the  rival  of  the  iron,  being 
much  cheaper  and  easier  handled,  and,  though 
not  as  durable,  being  more  lasting  than  any 
other  material.  The  canvas  is  stretched  upon  an 
iron  framework  and  held  by  strings  passing 
through  holes  in  the  iron.  The  face  of  the  can- 
vas can  be  painted  as  desired.  The  target  used 
at  Wimbledon  is  made  of  canvas  on  an  irori 
frame.  It  is  a  double  target,  the  two  parts  work- 
ing like  the  sashes  of  a  window.  The  upper  sash 
represents  the  target  proper,  and  the  lower  sash 
a  dummy  target,  covered  with  wire,  and  only 
used  for  signalling.  When  the  target  is  pulled 
down,  the  dummy  goes  up  and  vice  versa. 
Swinging  and  revolving  targets  are  also  used. 


PUBLIC  SUBVEYING. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  history  of  the  origin  and  a  full  explanation 
of  our  public  land  system  of  surveying, 

W.  M.  Osgood. 
Elk  Point,  D.  T. 
Are  our  public  lands  ever  resurveyect  so  as  ro  rectify 
palpable  errors  made  in  location  of  boundaries,  cor- 
ners, etc.?  W.  H.H. 

Answer.—  The  curious  reader  will  find  in  Our 
Curiosity  Shop  Book  for  1885  a  full  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  present  system  of  dividing  pub- 
lic lands;  also,  a  table  locating  all  the  baselines 
and  meridians  used.  We  will  briefly  outline  the 
plan  followed:  A  base  line  is  established,  from 
wnich  a  line  run  northward  is  taken  as  a  prin- 
cipal meridian,  and  this  meridian  is  understood 
to  extend  northward  to  British  America.  Every 
twenty-four  miles  north  from  the  base  a  line  is 
run  west  forty-two  miles,  called  a  standard  par- 
allel, then  one  is  run  north  from  the  base  to  con- 
nect at  the  end  of  this  line,  which  is  called  a 
guide  meridian.  The  land  is  laid  out  in  divis- 
ions, each  containing  448  square  miles.  This  is 
then  divided  into  townships,  each  sixteen  miles 
square,  beginning  at  the  southeast  corner,  and 
throwing  the  fractional  towns  on  the  north  and 
west  sides.  The  townships  are  then  sub- 
divided into  sections  by  the  govern- 
ment, beginning  in  the  same  way  at  the  south- 
east corner,  and  throwing  all  the  fractions  in  the 
north  and  west  sections.  The  manner  of  running 
the  correction  lines  to  minimise  the  errors  caused 
bv  the  convergoney  of  the  meridians,  will  be 
found  fully  explained  In  Out  Curiosity  Shop 
book  for  1881.  All  the  scctious  of  a  township 
except  those  on  the  north  and  west  are  supposed 
to  contain  6  10  acron  each,  but  mistakes  in  sur- 
veying often  make  some  coutaln  moro  ami  others 
less  i  ha ni  ho  proper  area,  and  complaints  are 
often  made  by  new  sottlern  concerning  these  ir- 
regularities of  outline.  This,  however,  can  not 
bo  helped,  as  tho  government  makes  no  socond 
sin  v  iy  to  correct  errors.  An  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved Fob.  11.  1805.  provided  that  all  corners 
marked  in  the  surveys  returnod  by  the  Surveyor 
(ieiieral  shall  bo  established  as  the  proper  cor- 
ners of  sections  and  subdivisions  of  sections 
which  t  hey  were  intended  to  mark,  and.  accord- 
ing to  this  law.  all  corners  identified  as  original 
corners  must,  stand  as  tho    true  corners,  t  houtih 
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not  placed  in  accordance  with  strict  accuracy  in 
surveying. 


THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE. 

Ulmdale. 

IV 11  what  is  now  known  concerning  the  source  of 
fie  Nile.  W.  Rittenberg. 

Answer.— The  Nile  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  White  Nile  at  Khartoum, 
in  the  Soudan  country.  The  White  Nile  is  the 
main  stream,  or  true  Upper  Nile.  It  has  been 
traced  to  its  source  iu  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  a 
laree  body  of  water  situated  under  the  equator, 
at  an  elevation  of  3,740  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  ultimate  source  of  this  river,  or  the 
streams  which  feed  Lake  Victoria,  have  not  yet 
been  thorouehly  explored.  The  Blue  Nile  has  its 
source  in  the  high  mountain  regions  of  Abyssinia, 
at  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet,  from  which  it 
descends  with  great  force,  and  carrying  a  tre- 
mendous volume  of  water.  The  upper  waters  of 
this  stream  have  been  but  slightly  investigated 
by  white  men. 


GOVERNORS  OF  MISSOURI. 

USEALOOSA.  lOWa. 

Please  give  the  names  of  all  the  Governors  of  Mis- 
souri from  the  first  to  the  one  most  recently  elected, 
Helen  C.  Bailey. 

Answer.—  The  following  list  gives  the  names 

desired,  with  dates  of  appointment: 


Alexauder  McNair  1820-24 

Frederick  Bates  1824-26 

John  Miller  1826-32 

Daniel  Dunkin  1832-36 

LilburnN.  Bogtrs  1836-40 

Thomas  Reynolds  1840-44 

John  C.  Edwards   1844-48 

Austin  A.  King  1848-53 

Sterling  Price  1853-57 

Truston  Polk  1857 

Hancock  Johnson  1857 

B.  M.  Stewart  1857-61 

Claiborne  F.  Jackson  1861 

Hamilton  R.  Gam»>i.-  1861-64 

Thomas  C.  Fletcher  1865-69 

Josepn  W.  McClurg  1869-71 

Beni.  Gratz  Brown  1871-73 

Silas  Woodson  1873-75 

Chas.  H.  Hardin  1875-77 

John  S.  Phe.ps  1877-81 

Thomas  T.  Crittenden  1881-85 

J.  S.  Marmaduke  1885 


ELEVENTH  ILLINOIS  CAVALRY. 

Mulvanh.  Kan. 

Give  brief  account  of  the  Eleventh  Illinois  Cavalry. 

£.  W.  Phillips. 

Answer.—  The  Eleventh  Illinois  Cavalry  was 
mustered  in  at  Camp  Lyon,  Peoria,  Dec.  20, 
1861,  Colonel  R.  G.  Ingersoll  commanding.  It 
remained  in  camp  until  Feb.  22,  1862,  when  it 
was  sent  to  Benton  Barracks,  and  then  went  to 
Crump's  Landinar,  Tenn.,  to  join  the  brigade  of 
General  Lew  Wallace.  The  regiment  was  under 
tire  for  a  time  at  Shiloh,  and  lost  heavily  in  killed 
and  wounded.  It  was  subsequently  in  the  fights 
at  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  Corinth  and  Iuka,  Miss.,  and 
during  the  winter  following  was  stationed  at 
Jackson,  Tenn.  Iu  a  fignt  with  Forrest's  raiders 
in  December,  seven  officers,  including  Colonel 
Ingersoll,  and  about  100  men  were  taken  prison- 
ers, but  were  paroled  on  the  following  dav. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1863,  the  regi- 
ment was  stationed  along  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad,  making  numerous  raids 
into  the  surrounding  country,  and  having  fre- 
quent skirmishes  with  tbu  enemy.    In  September 


it  was  sent  into  Mississippi,  and  took  part  in  th 
Meridian  expedition.  Most  of  the  regiment  re- 
enlisted  as  veterans,  and  took  its  furlough  in 
March  and  April,  1864,  Durine  the  following 
summer  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  and 
engaged  in  scouting  through  the  surrounding 
country.  In  the  fall  it  made  a  raiding  expedition 
to  Woodville,  La.,  and  later,  one  into  Arkansas. 
Was  subsequently  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis  till  its  muster-out,  Sept.  3.  1865. 

"LAY  ME  DOWN  AND  SAVE  THE  FLAG." 

Spbing  Green,  Wis. 
J  ne  sons?  "Lay  Me  Down  and  Save  the  Flasr  \"  i * 
said  io  be  founded  on  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
ot  Colonel  James  A.  Mulligan.   Can  you  give  the  inci- 
dent, if  true?  G.  G.  Eiely. 

Answer.—  At  the  battle  of  Winchester,  July  24. 
1864,  Colonel  Mulligan,  in  command  of  the 
Twenty-third  Illinois  Infantry,  led  a  charge 
on  the  rebel  lines,  in  which  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  A  squad  of  his  men,  seeing  him 
fall,  came  forward  to  carry  him  off  the  field.  A? 
they  were  taking  him  toward  the  rear  he  sav. 
that  the  regimental  colors  were  endangered,  and. 
turning  to  his  bearers,  said:  "Lay  me  down 
and  save  the  flag."  As  they  hesitated,  he  re- 
peated the  order  peremptorily,  and  was  obeyed. 
Before  the  men  returned  the  wounded  hero  had 
been  borne  off  by  the  enemy,  and  two  days  later 
he  died  in  their  hands. 

OXYGEN  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa 
Please  state  the  difference  between  oxygen  heat  and 
electricity  in  language  that  ordinary  people  can 
understand.  S.  K.  Petiitx. 

Answer.—  Oxygen  and  electricity  are  essen- 
tially different  in  their  nature,  the  former  being 
one  of  the  simple  elements  of  nature,  while  the 
latter  is  a  force  wnose  nature  is  wholly  uncom  • 
prehended  and  whose  existence  is  only  known 
through  its  manifestations.  At  the  same  time, 
what  we  understand  to  be  meant  by  oxygen  heat 
is  the  heat  generated  by  the  consumption  of 
matter  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  this  heat 
is  not  an  element,  nor,  properly  speaking,  a  con- 
dition, but  a  force,  and  as  the  forces  of  nature 
are  all  transmutabie,  that  is,  convertible  the  one 
into  the  other,  therefore  oxygen  heat  may  be  trans- 
formed under  favorable  conditions  into  electric- 
ity; or,  vice  versa, electricity  may  become  oxygen 
heat.  Oxygen  is  an  essential  constituent  of  all 
living  organisms.  It  forms  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  atmosphere,  constitutes  eigfit-ninths  of  all 
the  water  of  the  globe  in  rivers  and  seas,  and  in 
all  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  and  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  most  of  the  min- 
eral bodies  that  form  the  mass  of  the  solid  earth. 
It  is  essential  to  all  forms  of  life,  to  the  respira- 
tion of  animals,  and  to  the  growth  of  vegetables. 
It  is  necessary  to  all  forms  of  combustion,  from 
the  slow  consumption  of  tissue  in  the  body  that 
sustains  the  heat  in  the  blood  necessary  to  the 
continued  functions  of  life,  to  the  fierce  heat  of 
the  blow-pipe  that  melts  the  hardest  metals.  The 
processes  of  chemistry  cau  free  oxygeu  from  it? 
combination  with  other  substances  iu  nearly  all 
cases,  but  when  free  it  is  always  in  the  foim  of  a 
gas.  Electricity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  whollj 
impalpable;  we  have  no  experience  of  its  nature 
outside  of  electrified  bodies.    We  can  only  study 
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it  through  such  bodies,  and  therefore  may  say 
that  we  have  no  conception  of  its  existence  apart 
from  them.  Study  has  enabled  us  to  recognize 
its  manifestations  and  to  apply  its  wonderful 
power  in  a  thousand  ways  in  our  service,  but  of 
its  true  nature  we  know  no  more  to-day  than 
when  Franklin  first  brought  down  a  lightning 
flash  from  the  clouds  a  century  aero. 

THE  BAD  LANDS. 

Oakland  Valley,  Iowa. 

Tell  something:  about  the  "'bad  lands"  of  the  West 
and  how  they  came  to  receive  this  name. 

F.  W.  Hakvey. 

Answer. — These  bad  lands  are  to  be  found  on 
the  wide  plateaus  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  early  French  travelers 
through  these  regions  called  the  lands  "mauvais 
terres,"  meaning  probably  land  bad  for  travel, 
but  the  simple  English  translation  is  very  ap- 
propriate, as  the  lands  are  bad  in  every  sense 
and  utterly  valueless  for  purposes  of  settlement. 
The  bad  lands  along  the  valley  of  the  Little 
Missouri  River  have  been  most  thoroughly  ex- 
Dlored.  They  are  all  covered  with  small  hills  or 
mounds,  known  in  that  country  as  "buttes." 
Scarce  a  spear  of  grass  can  be  seen  on  any  of 
them,  but  they  are  streaked  with  broad  bands  of 
color,  red,  gray,  blue,  brown,  etc.,  caused  bv  the 
stone  composing  them,  which  is  laid  in  strata  of 
remarkable  regularity.  After  every  rain  the 
sides  of  the  buttes  are  marked  with  little  chan- 
nels, showing  that  by  slow  degrees  the  sand- 
stone and  clay  of  the  hills  is  all  being  washed 
away  and  the  valleys  will  erelong  be  filled  with  the 
stony  deposit.  Then  there  are  whole  beds  of 
clay  baked  as  hard  as  pottery.  At  one  place  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  cuts  through  an  entire 
hill  of  this  material,  which  is  called  Scoria  cut. 
There  are  no  traces  of  volcanic  action  here,  and 
yet  there  are  plain  marks  of  fire.  This  is  fully 
explained  to  the  traveler  when  he  comes  to  a 
butte  through  whose  rifts  smoke  and  hot  gas  are 
pouring.  An  important  feature  of  the  geological 
formation  of  this  country  is  the  bads  of  lignite, 
or  soft  coal.  These  are  laid  bare  by  the  action  of 
the  water,  and  the  heat  then  generated  by  the 
contact  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  moistened 
lignite  sets  it  on  tire.  The  burning  goes  on  until 
all  the  coal  has  been  consumed.  These  covered 
fires  continuing  from  year  to  year  destroy  overy 
particle  of  fortuity  in  the  earth,  and  render  these 
lands  a  hopelcsB.  barren  waste. 

SECOND   COLORADO  INFANTRY. 

MII.UI.AN.  M.  T, 

(Urea  brief  sketch  of  the  Second  Uolonido  Vohin- 
eer  InUntr  .  J.  K.  Jonks. 

Answer.—  The  uuolous  of  thin  rogliuont  was 
two  companies  winch  wore  raised  in  the  full  of 
1861.  mustered  In  December  of  that  year,  and 
scut  to  New  Mexico,  where  thoy  Haw  some  hard 
marching  and  rough  fighting.  During  186.J 
the  other  companies  of  tho  regiment  wer  >  raisod 
in  Denver.  The  work  of  organization  progressed 
but  slowly,  for  often  before  a  company  wan  half 
enlisted  It  would  be  ordered  off  on  Home  de- 
tached service.  hucIi  wan  the  disturbed  oondltlou 
of  affair*  W  Colorado  at  thin  time.  In  August 
lie  iicudquurtont  of  the  rrglmont  were  removed 
to   Fort   Lvon,  and    in    t  lm   following  April  the 


regiment,    which    had    been    raised    to  six 

full  companies,  was  sent  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth to  complete  equipment.  In  July  the 
regiment  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Cabin  Creek 
and  Honey  Springs.  In  October  the  Second  and 
Third  Regiments  of  Colorado  Infantry  were  con- 
solidated and  mounted,  and  were  thenceforth 
known  as  the  Second  Colorado  Cavalry,  and  were 
Bent  to  protect  the  Missouri  border.  Skirmish 
encounters  with  the  enemy  were  frequent,  and 
the  aggregate  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
large.  In  September,  1864.  they  took  part  in  the 
hotly  contested  fight  at  Independence,  by  which 
the  attempt  of  Price  to  push  his  forces  into  Kan- 
sas was  thwarted.  This  General  was  forced  to 
retreat  as  rapidly  as  possible  over  the  Arkansas 
border,  and,  being  pursued,  made  his  last  stand, 
and  sustained  an  inglorious  defeat  at  Newtonia. 
In  the  last-name i  fight  the  Second  Colorado  lost 
fortv-two  men  killed  and  nearly  100  wounded. 
After  this,  in  December,  1864,  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Fort  Riley,  Kau.,  to  be  refitted,  and 
spent  the  winter  in  scouting  along  the  Santa  Fe 
roaa.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1865 
the  regiment  was  kept  almost  continually  in  mo- 
tion, looking  out  for  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
but  there  was  little  real  fighting,  and  iu  October 
it  was  mustered  out, 

THE  RUSSIAN  CHURCH. 

„T  „  Yorkville,  Mich. 

Would  like  a  description  of  the  prevailing  religion 
of  Russia  since  tne  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  How 
long  has  Protestantism  been  tolerated? 

R.  Fbanklin. 

Answer.—  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Russia  belong  to  the  Russian  Church, 
which  is  a  branch  of,  and  is  identical  in  doctrine 
with,  the  GreeK  Church.  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  Russia  in  the  ninth  century.  In 
the  great  schism  between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern churches  the  Christians  of  Russia  were  di- 
vided in  sentiment,  but  later  they  generally  gave 
in  their  adherence  to  the  Greek  party.  In  1589 
the  Russian  Church  was  made  a  patriarchate, 
subordinate,  however,  to  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. This  subordination  was  acquiesced 
in  for  about  a  century,  and  was  then  repudiated 
by  the  patriarch  Nikon,  who  olaimed  authority 
to  alter  the  ritual  of  the  cnurch,  and  even  to  dis- 
regard civil  power.  One  of  the  first  reforms, 
therefore,  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  tho  suppression 
of  tho  patrlarohate  and  the  direct  subordination 
of  the  church  to  the  civil  authority.  He  aoted  very 
cautiously  in  the  matter,  appointing,  on  tho 
death  of  the  patriarch  Adrian  in  1700,  an  acting 
director  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  with  the  title 
of  exarch,  to  act  until  a  new  patriarch  could 
bo  chosen,  and  when,  after  an  interval 
of  twenty  years,  the  public  miud  had  par- 
tially forgotten  the  patriarchate,  the  office 
was  formally  abolished,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  church  affairs  placod  uudor  the  direction 
of  a  council  of  bishops  and  archbishops  ap- 
pointed by  tho  Kinporor.  Under  the  dlreotiou 
of  thin  council  a  complete  revision  of  the  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  government  of  the  ohuroli 
look  place,  and  the  changes  being  approved  by 
the  Cssar,  tho  now  code  wan  adopted  by  the  Rus- 
hIhii  C'liuroh.    In  dootrmo  the  church  does  not 
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differ  materially  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Greek  Church.  The  liturgy  used  is  the  same  as 
that  of  tbe  church  at  Constantinople,  but  it  is 
read  not  in  Greek,  but  in  the  Slavonic  tongue. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  imperial  pol- 
icy toward  the  church,  inaugurated  by  Peter  the 
Great,  has  been  a  general  uniformity  of  religious 
opinion  throughout  the  empire.  Dissent,  in  all 
its  forms,  has  not  only  been  discouraged,  but  in 
many  cases  rigorously  repressed,  and  it  has  only 
been  during  late  years  that  general  toleration  has 
been  permitted.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
forming  the  largest  body  of  dissentients,  has 
been  the  object  of  especial  severity,  particularly 
under  the  Czar  Nicholas.  The  next  largest  body 
of  dissenters  is  generally  called  the  Raskolniks, 
but  they  style  themselves  the  Old  Believers,  They 
withdrew  from  the  church  at  the  time  that 
changes  were  introduced  into  its  ritual  by  the 
Patriarch  Nikon,  and  they  have  never  agreed  to 
acknowledge  the  Czar  as  head  of  the  church. 
They  have  often  been  severely  persecuted  by  the 
government.  The  established  church  is  still 
granted  some  especial  privileges.  None  of  its 
members  are  allowed  to  secede  to  another  denom- 
ination, and  all  children  of  mixed  marriages  are 
declared  to  be  under  its  control.  In  other  re- 
spects, under  the  laws  of  Alexander  II.,  all  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  enjoy  equal  civil  rights 
with  members  of  the  established  church,  and  are 
equally  admissible  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
empire,  while  even  unconverted  Tartars  are  al- 
lowed to  hold  military  offices. 

PAPER  MAKING  BY  HAND. 

Wittenberg,  Wis. 
Would  like  to  Lnow  how  paper  is  made  by  hand. 

L  F.  Klenke. 

Answer.—  Hand  making  of  paper  was  formerly 
practiced  in  all  countries,  but  is  now  almost 
wholly  abandoned  for  the  use  of  machinery.  The 
substance  to  be  used,  rags,  bark,  or  the  like,  is 
first  reduced  by  water  and  heating  to  a  fine, 
smooth  puId.  The  workman  then  "takes  his 
mold,  which  is  a  sheet  of  net- work  attached  to  a 
frame.  Usually  two  kinds  of  molds  are  em- 
ployed. In  one  the  wires  are  woven  across  each 
other,  so  as  to  make  a  very  fine  gauze,  and  paper 
made  with  this  mold  is  called  "wove"  paper. 
In  the  other  the  wires  are  wider  apart,  the  trans- 
verse ones  bein#  about  twenty  to  the  inch,  and 
the  longitudinal  ones  a  little  more  than  an  inch 
apart.  Paper  made  with  these  molds  is  termed 
"laid"  paper.  With  both  molds  a  deckle  is  used, 
which  is  a  thin  frame  corresponding  exactly  to 
the  size  of  the  mold.  The  workman  first  puts 
the  deckle  on  the  mold,  and  then  dips  both  into 
the  pulp;  the  deckle  forms  a  ridge  which  retains 
just  enough  of  the  liquid  pulp  for  the  sheet  of 
paper,  When  the  water  of  the  pulp  has  com- 
pletely drained  through  the  wire  gauze, 
the  face  of  the  sheet  is  applied  i.o  a  piece  of 
felt  stretched  on  a  board  called  the  couch, 
and  pressed.  The  pressure  causes  the  sheet  to 
leare  the  mold  and  adhere  to  the  couch.  Each 
successive  sheet  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and 
all  are  piled  together  with  a  sheet  of  felt  upon 
each,  and  the  piles,  when  they  contain  several 
quires  each,  are  put  one  by  one  in  a  powerful 


press.  Wheu  taken  out  of  this  the  pieces  of  felt 
are  removed  and  the  sheets  of  paper  are  hung  up 
in  the  drying  loft.  When  thoroughly  dried  they 
are  put.  into  hot  size,  then  pressed  again  and 
glazed  by  being  passed  through  hot  rollers  ol 
polished  iron  or  steel.  The  sheets  are  then 
folded  ana  made  into  quires. 

mart  and  her  little  lamb. 

Polo.  111. 

Who  was  the  author  of  "Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb," 
and  under  what  circumstances  was  it  written? 

George  Knox. 

Ansicer.— Many  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  well-known  verses  called  "Mary 
Had  a  Little  Lamb"  were  founded  on  actual  cir- 
cumstances and  that  its  heroine,  Mary,  is  still 
living.  About  seventy  years  ago  she  was  a  little 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  Worcester 
County,  Mass.  One  spring  the  farmer  brought  a 
feeble  lamb  into  the  house  and  Mary  adopted  it 
as  her  especial  pet.  It  became  so  fond  of.  her 
that  it  would  follow  her  everywhere.  One  day  it 
followed  her  to  tbe  village  school,  and,  not  know- 
ing what  else  to  do  with  it,  she  put  it  under  her 
desk  and  covered  it  with  her  shawl.  There  it 
stayed  until  Mary  was  called  up  to  the  teacher's 
aesk  to  say  her  lesson,  and  then  the  lamb  walked 
quietly  after  her  and  the  other  children  burst  out 
laughing.  So  the  teacher  had  to  shut  the  little 
girl's  pet  in  the  woodshed  until  school  was  out. 
Soon  after  this  a  young  student  named  John 
Rollstono  wrote  a  little  poem  about  Mary  and  her 
lamb  and  presented  it  to  her.  The  lamb  grew  to 
be  a  sheep  and  lived  for  many  years,  and 
when  at  last  it  died,  Mary  grieved  so  much  for  it 
that  her  mother  took  some  of  its  wool,  which  was 
"as  white  as  snow,"  and  knitted  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings for  her  to  wear  in  remembrance  of  her  darling. 
Some  years  after  the  lamb's  death,  Mrs.  Sarah 
J.  Hale,  a  celebrated  woman  who  wrote  books, 
composed  some  verses  about  Mary's  lamb  and 
added  them  to  those  written  by  John  Rollstone. 
making  the  complete  poem  as  we  know  it.  Mary 
took  such  good  care  of  the  stockings  made  from 
her  lamb's  fleece,  that  when  she  was  a  grown-up 
woman  she  gave  oue  of  them  to  a  church  fair  in 
Boston.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the 
stocking  was  made  from  the  fleece  of  "Mary's 
little  lamb."  every  one  wanted  a  piece  of  it;  so 
the  stocking  was  raveled  out  and  the  yarn  cut 
into  short  pieces.  Each  piece  was  tied  to  a  card 
on  which  "Mary"  wrote  her  full  name,  and  these 
cards  sold  so  well  that  they  brought  the  large 
sum  of  $140  to  the  Old  South  Church. 

INCH- CAPE  ROCK. 

Chicago. 

Give  the  story  of  the  be  1  on  Inch  Cape  Rock.  How  is 
the  name  of  the  rock  pronounced?      S.  E.  Norman. 

Answer.—  The  rock  is  situated  in  the  German 
Sea  about  twelve  miles  from  land,  directly  east  of 
the  Firth  of  Tay.  The  word  inch  is  from  inis, 
meaning  island.  The  named  should  be  pro- 
nounced in  two  syllables — inch-cape.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  abbot  of  Aberbrothok  fixed  a 
bell  on  a  float  on  this  rock,  so  that  when  the 
waves  covered  the  rock  their  motion  rang 
the  bell,  and  thus  warned  mariners  of  its  danger- 
ous vicinity.  Ralph  the  Rover,  a  sea  pirate,  who 
prospered  by  plundering  wrecks,  cut  the  bell 
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from  the  float.  On  bis  return  home  he  was 
wrecked  on  this  very  rocK.  The  poet  Southey 
has  a  ballad  embody ing  this  story.  There  is  now 
one  of  the  finest  light-houses  of  the  world  on  this 
rock,  which  was  built  in  1806-10.  There  are 
two  bells  attached  to  the  rock  by  floats  to  warn 
sailors,  in  hazy  weather,  of  its  vicinity. 

THE  BOSTON  MOB. 
Was  William  Lloyd  Ciarrison  once  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  Boston  with  a  rope  around  his  neck,  as 
has  been  recently  asserted?  Subscriber. 

Answer.— The  facts  of  the  Boston  mob  were 
disgraceful  enough  without  making  them  seem 
any  worse  than  they  actually  were.  This  mob  oc- 
curred Oct.  21,  1835.  A  postponed  meeting  of 
the  Female  Anti-slavery  Society  was  to  be  field 
on  that  day.  before  which  it  was  expected  that 
Mr.  George  Thompson  would  lecture.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  very  unpopular— first,  because  he 
was  an  Abolitionist;  secondly,  because  he  was 
an  'Englishman:  and  thirdly,  because  he  was 
said  to  use  very  strong  language  in  his  condem- 
nation of  slavery,  advocating  the  rising  of  the 
slaves  atrainst  their  masters,  etc.  To  prevent  the 
threatened  mob,  therefore,  Thompson  left  Bos- 
ton the  day  before  the  meeting,  by  the  advice  of 
the  friends  of  the  society.  The  ladies 
assembled  at  the  appointed  time  and 
Mr.  Garrison  w;>s  present.  expecting  to 
speak,  but  as  a  mob  was  already  gathering,  with 
noisy  demonstrations,  the  ladies  requested  him 
to  withdraw,  thinking  that  his  presence  was 
more  of  a  danger  to  them  tnan  a  protection.  He 
therefore  retired  to  the  office  of  the  Liberator, 
next  door.  The  concourse  of  rioters  increased, 
and  filled  tne  halls  and  stairways  of  the  building, 
while  thousands  blocked  the  street,  and  by  howl- 
ing and  groaning  endeavored  to  break  up  the 
meeting.  The  Mayor  appeared  and  informed  the 
mob  that  Thompson  had  left  the  city,  and  or- 
ered  them  to  disperse.  As  he  was  not  obeved, 
nd  as  the  general  excitement  was  plainly  on  the 
increase,  the  Mayor  went  into  the  building  and 
insisted  that  the  ladies  should  discontinue  their 
meeting  while  it  was  possible  for  him  to  see 
them  out  safely.  The  mob  gave  wav  and  per- 
mitted the  ladies  to  pass  tlirough.  then  turned 
their  atiention  to  Mr.  Garrison's  office,  tearing 
down  the  sign  and  breaking  it  into  fragments, 
while  thev  shouted  loudly  for  "Garrison  I" 
The  Mavor  and  other  gentlemen,  mak- 
ing their  way  Into  Mr.  Garrison's  rooms, 
insulted  that  he  should  endeavor 
to  encauc  bv  the  rear  of  the  building.  This 
he  did,  and  dropping  from  a  back  window  upon  a 
shod  made  his  wav  into  the  upper  part  of  a  shop 
near  by.  whore  an  effort  wits  made  to  conceal 
him,  But  the  mob.  however,  had  soon  him,  and 
noon  Hevcral  ruffians  broke  Into  the  room  and 
K-lzod  him.  The  part  pluvcd  bv  "a  rope"  in  tho 
affair  we  give  In  Mi.  GhitIhou's  own  words:  "On 
Heclng  me,  thror  Of  font  of  the  rioters,  uttering  a 
yell.  fiirloiiMly  dragged  >no  t°  the  window,  with 
the  Intention  of  hurling  me  from  that  height  to 
the  ground:  but  one  of  them  rolonled  and  Maid; 
"Don't  lot,  u*  kill  him  outright.'  Bo  they  drew  me 
buck,  and  colled  a  ropo  about  mv  body,  probably 
to  drag  mo  through  thi*  street*.    I  bowed  to  the 


mob,  and,  requesting  them  to  wait  patiently  un- 
til I  could  descend,  went  down  upon  a  ladder 
that  was  raised  for  that  purpose.  I  fortunately 
extricated  myself  from  the  rope  and  was  seized 
by  two  or  three  powerful  men,  to  whose  firmness, 
policy,  and  muscular  energy  I  am  probably  in- 
debted for  my  preservation.  They  led  me  along 
bareheaded  (for  I  had  lost  my  hat)  through 
a  mighty  crowd,  ever  and  anon  shouting:  *He 
shan't  be  hurt!  You  shan't  hurt  him!  Don't  hurt 
him!  He  is  an  American!'  etc.  The  dragging, 
so-called,  was  to  save  Mr.  Garrison's  life  from  the 
mob,  which  so  pressed  upon  him  that  his  cloth- 
ing was  torn  almost  literally  into  shreds.  His 
fearless  guards,  however,  who,  he  afterward 
learned,  were  two  sturdy  truckmen,  got  him  safe- 
ly inside  of  the  Mayor's  office,  in  the  City  Hall. 
The  Mayor,  who  seems  to  have  been  quite  over- 
come with  terror  at  the  violence  of  the  mob,  fear- 
iug  that  the  rioters  would  burn  the  city  building 
or  force  their  way  in  to  do  other  injury,  had  Mr. 
Garrison  immediately  removed  in  a  carriage  to 
jail.  On  the  following  day  he  was.  of  course,  re- 
leased, but  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends  with- 
drew from  Boston  for  a  few  days  till  the  public 
excitement  had  quieted. 

SUN  DOGS  AND  MOONT  DOGS. 

Bkadgate,  Iowa. 
Explain  the  phenomena  of  "sun  doss  and  moon 
dogs."  O.  ft.  Kiche. 

Answer— What  are  popularly  known  as  mock 
suns  or  sun  dogs,  have  the  scientific  name  of 
parhelia.  A  parhelion  is  an  attendant  image, 
more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  sun's  disk.  Similar 
appearances  about  the  moon  are  called  para- 
selenae.  They  usually  appear  with  the  phe- 
nomenon of  halos,  and  are  explainable  under  the 
same  laws,  those  of  the  crystalization  of  water 
and  the  refraction  of  light.  For  these  appear- 
ances are  only  seen  when  the  air  is  surcharged 
with  vapor,  and  this  in  extreme  cold  weather 
when  the  atoms  of  the  vapor  or  moisture  are  at 
the  point*  of  crystallization.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  explain  in  our  limited  space  to  the 
non-scientific  reader  just  how  the  refraction  and 
reflection  of  light  causes  these  appearances,  but 
we  may  note  a  few  facts  on  which  they  seem  to 
be  based.  First,  water  crystallizes  in  regu- 
lar hexagonal  prisms,  and  these  prisms, 
when  the  air  is  filled  with  vapor, 
aro  suspended  in  the  air  in  great  numbers,  and  in 
innumerably  different  positions,  between  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  and  the  sun.  The  refraotion  of 
the  light  passing  through  them  results  in  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  colored  circle  with  the  sun  as  a 
center.  The  light  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of 
these  prisms  will  be  white  and  diffused  with 
uniformity  about  tho  sun.  If  uu  excess  of  the 
priBtnfl  have  their  axes  in  a  vortical  position  thev 
will  prenont  refractions  more  marked  than  the 
others,  which  tako  the  form  of  colored  Images  of 
the  sun  to  the  right  and  loft  of  that  body.  If  the 
Hun  1b  near  the  horizon  those  appear  on  the  halo, 
and  if  it  is  higher  they  are  thrown  beyond  It. 
These  colored  imauos  are  always  at  the  same  alti- 
tude as  the  sun.  There  is  another  form  of  the 
mock  sun.  which  is  a  single  white  Imago,  ooca- 
Hlonallv  Been  above  the  horizon  after  the  sun  has 
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pet,  or  before  he  has  risen.  This  is  caused  bv  the 
reflection  of  his  light  from  the  horizontal  edges 
of  ice  prisms.  This  theory  of  the  formation  of 
sun  dogs  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  halos 
whose  appearance  always  attends  that  of  the 
mock  sun,  are  always  seen  to  have  a  radius  of  22 
or  of  46  celestial  degrees,  these  positions  depend- 
ing upon  the  angle  at  which  the  light  enters  the 
prism.  There  are,  however,  combinations  of 
these  two  appearauces,  and  attendant  tangent 
arcs  often  visible,  all  of  which  can  be  clearly  ex- 
plained to  one  acauainted  with  the  mathematics 
of  light,  but  which  can  hardly  be  made  compre- 
hensible to  the  general  reader.  The  appearance 
of  halos  about  the  sun  is  common  enough,  but 
mock  moons  are  a  rare  phenomenon. 

JACK  ROBINSON. 

Altoona,  D.  T. 
Please  give  the  origin  of  the  expression   'Before  one 
could  say  'Jack  Rooinsou.' "  S.  Holmesland. 

Answer. — Concerning  this  exoression  Brew- 
er's "Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable"  says:  "It 
is  said  that  this  Dhrase  had  its  birth  from  a  very 
volatile  gentleman  of  that  name,  who  used  to 
pay  flying  visits  to  his  neighbors,  and  was  no 
sooner  announced  than  he  was  off  again,  but  the 
following  couplet  from  an  old  plav : 

'A  warke  it  vs  as  easie  to  be  done  . 
As  tys  to  saye  Jackel  Eobyson,' 
seems  to  cast  some  doubt  on  this  derivation." 

WHISKY— THE  DARK  DAYS- 

Beirne,  Abk. 

1.  By  wcom  and  wh^re  was  whisky  first  made? 
Give  a  history  of  its  first  discovery.  2.  Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  three  dark  days  of  New  England. 

Charles  Rooks 

Answer— It  is  thought  that  the  process  of  dis- 
tilling liquors  from  grain  was  first  discovered  in 
India.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  Moors  about  3  150.  It  is  said 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Ireland  at  some  time 
near  the  above  date.  It  was  first  used  in  Eng- 
land at  about  the  close  of  the  century.  When  first 
made  whisky  was  used  as  a  medicine.  Direction 
for  making  usquebaugh  or  aqua  vitse  are  con- 
tained in  the  Red  Book  of  Ossory,  a  volume  com- 
piled in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  it  is 
described  as  a  panacea  for  all  diseases.  Usque- 
baugh was  a  Celtic  name  for  the  liquor,  from 
which  the  word  whisky  is  no  doubt  derived.  But 
the  name  whisky  was  at  first  given  to  the  liquor 
distilled  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders  from  barley 
only,  and  had  not,  until  later  times,  its  present 
more  general  application.  The  distillation  of 
whisky  lrom  Indian  corn  was  begun  by  the  colo- 
nists at  a  very  early  day  in  their  history. 

2.  There  are  on  record,  speaking  ac- 
curately, but  two  dark  days  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  tirst  occurred  Oct.  21,  1716.  It  was 
so  dark  for  some  hours  on  that  day  that  people 
were  obliged  to  use  artificial  lights  to  do  their 
ordinary  work.  Oct.  19,  1762,  a  dark  day  oc- 
curred at  Detroit.  It  was  after  the  longest 
drought  ever  known  in  America,  no  rain 
having  fallen  for  123  consecutive  days. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  extraordinary 
darkness  exoerienced  at  Detroit  was  caused  by 
smoke  from  forest  tires  in  Northern  Michigan. 
During  its  continuance  rain  fell  which  was  said 


to  have  "a  dirty,  sulphurous  smell,"  but  was 
probably  only  deeply  impregnated  with  resinous 
smoke.  This  phenomenon  was  only  slightly 
perceived  In  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  The 
third  dark  day  on  record  was  the  most  remark- 
able one.  It  is  generally  known  as  "tne  dark  day 
in  New  England,"  being  so  much  more  notable 
that  it  completely  overshadowed  the  others.  A 
full  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Our  Curiosity 
Shop  book  for  1885. 

mrs.  hannah  more. 

Morris,  111. 

Give  brief  biography  of  Hannah  More. 

N.  Robinson. 

Answer—  Hannah  More  was  born  in  Glouces- 
tershire, England,  Feb.  2,  1745.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  a  seminary  in  Bristol,  kept  by  her  sister, 
and  early  evinced  remarkable  talents  At  the 
age  of  16  she  composed  a  drama  called  "The 
Search  after  Happiness."  During  the  following 
six  years  she  produced  five  other  dramas,  two  of 
which  were  put  successfully  on  the  stage  by 
David  Garrick.  About  1780  Miss  More  came 
under  the  influence  of  strong  religious  feeling 
and  ceased  writing  for  the  stage,  but 
she  continued  to  write  a  great  deal 
on  serious  subjects.  In  1795  she  began 
the  publication  of  a  monthly  periodical  calied 
the  Cheap  Repository,  consisting  of  brief 
moral  tales  written  by  herself.  One  of  these 
especially,  "The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain," 
had  an  enormous  circulation.  Miss  More,  with 
the  profits  of  her  literary  labor,  founded  several 
schools,  and  was  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to 
educate  and  help  the  poor.  Because  of  her 
sensible  writings  on  female  education  she  was  in- 
vited to  draw  up  a  plan  of  instruction  for  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  This  little  work, 
entitled  "Hints  Toward  Forming  the  Character 
of  a  Young  Princess,"  was  published  in  1805.  It 
abounds  in  wise  suggestions  that  can  be  read  by 
mothers  in  all  countries  and  ranks  with  profit. 
Another  very  popular  work  by  Miss  More  was 
"Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife."  of  which  ten  edi- 
tions were  sold  in  one  year.  Her  later  writings 
were  all  of  a  purely  religious  character.  She 
was  never  married,  but  was  known  in  her  late 
years,  according  to  the  old  custom  of  usine  the 
title  to  show  respect,  as  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  She 
died  Sept.  7,  1833. 

SIR  EDWARD  BULWEK  LYTTON. 

MALTOON.  111. 

Give  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  ot  Sir  Eaward 
Buiwer  Lytton.  C.  J. 

Answer.—  Baron  Lytton,  whose  true  name  was 
Edward  Lytton  Buiwer,  was  born  in  Norfolk, 
England,  in  1803.  His  father,  General  Buiwer, 
had  served  in  the  army,  and  his  mother,  Eliza- 
beth Lytton.  was  of  a  wealthy  family  of  Hert- 
fordshire. Edward  was  the  youngest  of  three 
sons,  and  was  carefully  educated  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  his  mother,  whose  taste  for  lit- 
erature probably  influenced  her  son  largely 
toward  his  choice  of  authorship  as  a  profession. 
When  at  Cambridge  University  he  took  a  prize 
for  English  verse.  His  first  novel,  "Falkland," 
was  published  in  1827,  but  his  remarkable  tal- 
ents as  a  novelist  were  not  evinced  until  the 
second  work  from  his  pen  was  made  public— 
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"Pelham,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman,"  in 
1828.  These  volumes  were  followed  by  "The 
Disowned"  (1828),  "Devereux"  (1829),  "Paul 
Clifford"  (1830),  and  "Eugene  Aram" 
(1832).  The  hero  of  the  last-named  novel 
had  taught  in  the  family  of  Bulwer's  grandfather, 
and  familiarity  with  his  strange  and  tragic  his- 
tory had  given  the  young  writer  a  great  interest 
therein.  In  ]  831  he  became  editor  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  and  the  same  year  was 
elected  to  Parliament,  of  wnich  body  he  contin- 
ued a  member  until  1841  Though  he  suffered 
much  from  ill-health,  he  continued  for  forty 
years  to  labor  almost  continuously  with  his  pen, 
writing  not  only  numerous  romances,  but  maga- 
zine articles  on  almost  every  variety  of  subject. 
We  have  only  space  to  mention  a  few  of  his  best- 
known  novels.  In  1834  he  published  "The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii;  "Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the 
Tribunes"  (1835),  "Ernest  Maltravers"  (1837), 
"Zanoui"  (1842),  "The  Last  of  the  Barons" 
(1843),  "The  Caxtons"  (1850),  "My  Novel" 
(1851),  "What  Will  He  Do  with  It?"  (1858) 
He  aiso  wrote  a  number  of  fine  poems  and  plays, 
two  of  which,  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  and 
"Richelieu,"  rank  among  the  great,  successful 
dramas  of  English  literature.  In  1801  "A 
Strange  Story"  was  published,  a  novel  dealing 
largely,  like  "Zanoui,"  with  the  supernatural. 
"The  Coming  Race,"  issued  in  1871.  was  an 
imaginative  tale,  dealing  with  the  marvellous 
possibilities  opened  to  the  human  race  by  scien- 
tific discovery.  When  he  died,  Bulwer  left  two 
complete  novels— "The  Parisians"  and  "Kenelm 
Chillingly"— and  one  partially  written,  "Pau- 
sanias.  the  Spartan."  All  of  these  were  subse- 
quently published.  When  Bulwer  came  into 
possession  of  bis  mother's  property,  in  1844,  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Bulwer  Lytton. 
He  was  raised  to  tne  peerage  as 
Baron  Lytton  in  1866.  He  received  a 
number  of  literary  aistinctions,  and  was  lor  a 
time  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet.  He  was 
married  in  1827  to  Miss  Rosina  Wheeler,  an 
Irish  lady,  but  the  union  was  not  a  happy  one, 
and  the  parties  were  divorced  some  years  later. 
Baron  Lytton  died  Jan.  18,  1873. 

THE  MOSQUITO  RESERVATION. 

Independence,  Iowa. 
Give  an  account  of  tl.e  Mo.sqiuto  reservation  in  Cen- 
tral America.  M.  B.  Chapman. 

Answer.—  The  territory  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Monquito  reservation  is  a  strip  of  land  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua,  extending  from  the 
Wnwa  River  on  the  north  to  the  Rama  River  on 
the  south,  and  from  the  sea  Inland  to  tho  merld- 
lan  of  HI  deir.  I5inin  w.  It  contains  an  men  Of 
nearly  O.ooo  square  miles.  The  western  part  of 
the  reservation  Ih  hilly,  but  t lie  part  near  'ho 
coast  is  low,  ud  It  is  all  gonerully  oovered  with 
loresf.  If-  has  a  population  or  from  8.000  to 
10,000  aboriginal  Indian*,  whose  chief  calls  him- 
self I  he  Klni/ of  I  ho  Mosquito  Nation.  The  first 
king  of  tho  Mosrjui  os  was  crowned  at  Hallz"  In 
1H25.  At  his  deal  It.  several  years  later,  ho  ap- 
polntod  as  regent  tho  British  ngent  at  Hall/.e. 
From  this  timo  Ureal.  Itrltaln.  who  tmd  m  dn- 
tained  a  foothold  in  the   Honduras  country  since 


1740,  claimed  a  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito 
Kingdom.  In  1848  she  seized  the  port  of  San 
Juan,  and  made  an  attempt  to  extend 
her  protectorate  over  all  the  adja- 
cent coast.  This  led  to  a  diplomatic  auarrel  with 
the  United  States,  which  joined  the  Central 
American  republics  in  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  claims  of  Great  Britain.  This  was  settled  by 
the  Clayton  Bulwer  treaty  in  1850.  The  points 
at  issue  between  Nicaragua  and  Great  Britain 
were  settled  by  the  convention  of  Managua  in 
1860,  when  San  Juan  was  constituted  a  free 
port  and  Nicaragua  assumed  the  protectorate 
over  theMosquitos.  with  the  understanding  that 
they  should  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  re- 
public, the  King  and  his  successors  io  exercise 
simply  an  administrative  authority. 

a  remarkable  forgery. 

Chicago. 

Give  an  account  of  the  will  of  Peter  the  Great. 

M,  N.  Peert. 

Answer.—  Peter  the  Great  never  made  a  will. 
His  last  illness,  though  preceded  by  a  long  term 
of  impaired  health,  found  him  altogether  unpre- 
pared for  making  any  final  settlement  of  the  af- 
fairs of  his  empire.  And  his  disease  made  such 
rapid  and  painful  progress  that  he  was  not  even 
able  to  name  his  successor.  As  he  felt  his  end 
draw  near  he  called  for  a  slate,  on  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  only  the  words  "Give  all," 
when  the  pencil  dropped  from  his  hand.  He 
called  for  his  daughter  Anna,  to  dictate  to  her, 
but  when  she  came  he  was  no  loneer  able  to 
speak.  After  about  tnirty-six  hours  of  uncon- 
sciousness he  died.  Though  these  facts  of  his- 
tory are  well  known,  a  paper  called  the  "Testa- 
ment of  Peter  the  Great"  has  been  for  half  a 
century  in  circulation,  and  has  been  freaueutly 
quoted,  though  its  forgery  has  been  long  ago 
plainly  shown.  It  may  be  positively  stated  that 
no  such  document  .  has  ever  been  found 
in  the  Russian  archives,  though  these 
are  freely  open  to  historical  students  and 
have  been  fully  searched  for  this  paper.  Though 
Peter  died  in  1725,  nothing  was  ever  heard  of 
this  so-called  "testament"  until  1812,  when  it 
was  ikst  mentioned  in  a  book  published  in 
Franoe,  called  "Pi  ogress  of  the  Russian  Power 
from  Its  Origin  to  tho  Beginning  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century."  This  book  was  written  by 
Charles  Louis  Losur,  then  employed  in  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  t  hough  later  he  became  an 
author  of  some  note.  There  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  this  book  was  writteu  by  order  of 
the  Emporor  Napoleon,  in  order  to  furnish 
reasons  for  his  intended  invasion  of  Russia,  and 
it  was  published  under  tho  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  tho  French  government.  In  this 
book  (hero  Is  a  summary  of  a  plan  for  the  subju- 
gation of  Euiope,  which  tho  author  claims  to 
havo  taken  from  a  testament  left  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  preserved  In  t  lie  secret  archives  of  the 
EtaMlatl  Czars.  This  summary  consisted  of  four- 
teen an  lelos,  of  which  the  tlrat  twelve  simply 
outlined  tho  policy  (hat  had  oeou  pursued  by 
Etaaslt  from  the  death  of  Peter  down  to  tho  date 
of  wrttlng  tho  book,  and  the  other  two  stated 
w  hat  Russia  had  still  to  do  to  conqner  the  wholo 
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of  Europe.  Ii  was  plainly  shown  by  many  who 
examined  this  work  that  neither  the  idea  nor  the 
quoted  phrases  of  the  so-called  "testament"  could 
possibly  have  been  those  of  the  Emperor,  but  the 
forgery'deceived  many.  Twenty-four  years  later, 
Frederic  Gaillardet,  in  publishing  the  memoirs 
of  that  strange  character  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  "Chevalier  D'Eon,"  asserted  that  this 
personaee  discovered  the  "Testament  of  Peter  the 
Great"  in  the  Russian  archives,  and  had  brought 
a  copy  of  it  to  Paris  in  1757.  Gaillardet  pub- 
lished the  pretended  testament,  using  the  same 
text  as  that  given  in  Lesur'sbook,  only  rendering 
it  a  little  more  full  and  formal  He  asserted  that 
the  document  was  found  in  the  summer  palace 
of  Peterhof,  though  Russian  historians  declare 
that  no  archives  ever  existed  at  that  palace.  In 
1866,  Gaillardet,  who  had  come  to  New  York  to 
reside,  published  another  edition  of  D'Eon's 
memoirs,  in  which  he  admitted  many  exaggera- 
tions and  falsehoods  in  the  first  edition,  but  still 
asserted  the  genuineness  of  the  testament.  An- 
other French  work,  a  history  of  Poland,  written 
bv  a  native  of  that  country  and  published  in 
Paris  in  1839,  eives  the  will,  copied 
from  Gaillardet's  work,  and  further 
asserts  that  Peter  drew  ud  the  plan 
of  the  will  in  1709,  after  the  battle  of  Poltova, 
and  revised  it  in  1 724,  During  the  Crimean  war, 
when  there  was  again  a  desire  to  excite  public 
opinion  against  Russia,  further  use  was  made  of 
this  supposititious  will,  quoting  from  the  works 
above  mentioned.  Yet  no  careful  historical  critic 
has  ever  granted  any  credibility  whatever  to  the 
document, 

DAMASCUS  STEEL. 

Milton,  Iowa. 

what  are  the  peculiarities  in  the  process  of  making 
Damascus  steel ?j  R.  E.  Wells. 

Answer.— The  characteristics  of  the  famous 
steel  made  in  Damascus  were  hardness,  strength, 
great  elasticity  and  a  beautiful  variegated  sur- 
face, flashing  with  prismatic  colors  at  certain 
angles  of  light.  The  skill  of  the  Damascenes  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel  became  known  to 
EuroDe  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  but  the 
secrets  of  their  process  have  never  been  revealed. 
However,  a  mining  engineer  of  Russia,  General 
Anosoff,  by  analysis  and  examination  succeeded 
in  making  steel  of  nearly  as  fine  quality  as  that 
at  Damascus,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
it  in  appearance.  He  had  charge,  for  a  number 
of  years,  of  the  iron  works  at  Zlatust  in  the  Ural 
mountains,  where  he  superintended  the  manu- 
facture of  this  fine  quality  of  steel.  The  essential 
point  of  his  process  was  melting  the  iron  in 
crucibles  with  graphite  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  dolomite.  His  essentials  of  the 
best  steel  are  given  as  follows:  Char- 
coal of  the  cleanest  sort,  as  pine;  a  furnace  con- 
structed of  the  most  refractory  materials;  the 
best  quality  of  crucibles:  iron  also  of  the  best, 
very  malleable  and  ductile:  pure  native  graphite: 
flux  of  dolomite  or  calcined  quarts;  a  high  tem- 
perature and  fusion  continued  as  long  as  possi- 
ble." The  details  of  working  these  materials  with 
entire  success  were,  of  course,  only  understood 
by  the  successful  manufacturer.     It  has  been 


said  that  since  the  death  of  General  Auasoff,  in 
1851,  the  works  have  never  under  any  manage- 
ment nroduced  such  fine  steel  as  that  for  which 
they  had  pieviously  become  celebrated.  There  is 
a  kind  of  steel,  made  in  this  country,  which  is  an 
imitation  of  Damascus  steel  and  oft#n  known  by 
that  name,  though  its  proper  appellation  is  dam- 
asked steel.  It  is  made  by  forging  together  iron 
and  steel,  and  the  peculiar  damask  figures  on  its 
surface— which  give  it  its  name— are  produced  by 
a  diluted  acid,  which  gives  a  black  tint  to  the 
steel  while  the  iron  remains  white.  It  is  a  very 
hard  and  tough  quality  of  steel. 

MOTIONS  OF  THE  EARTH'S  AXIS. 

„  La  Place,  111. 

How  do  we  know  that  the  earth  has  waving  or 
third  motion  in  space  ?  Joseph  Ulby. 

Answer.—  Besides  the  motion  of  revolution 
around  the  sun  ana  rotation  on  its  axis,  the 
earth  has  a  third  waving  movement,  which  is 
really  a  swaying  motion  of  its  axis,  similar  to  the 
oscillatory  movement  of  the  axis  of  a  top  while 
spinning.  The  only  difference  between  this 
movement  of  the  earth's  axis  and  that  of  the  axis 
of  a  top  is  that  the  latter  takes  place  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  rotation  of  the  top 
itself,  while  in  the  case  of  the  earth  the  pole  of 
the  axis  turns  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  earth  revolves.  Now  the  cause  of 
this  waving  motion  is  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
and  moon  UDon  the  oblate  portion  of  the  earth 
about  the  equator.  This  part  of  the  earth  is  more 
attracted  than  the  poles,  because  of  its  greater 
mass;  being  more  attracted,  its  motion  is 
greater,  and  this  accelerated  movement  of  one 
part  of  the  globe  imparts  a  peculiar  oscillation  to 
that  part  which  is  less  attracted,  that  is,  the 
polar  regions.  And  the  way  that  we  know  of  this 
motion  and  can  test  its  extent,  is  by  noting  the 
changing  obliquity  of  the  earth  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  change  of  position  of  the  pole  of  the 
heavens.  The  pole  of  the  heavens,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  the  exact  point  where  the  axis  of  the 
earth  prolonged  would  cut  the  heavens.  If  this 
axis  were  fixed  and  the  earth  in  its  revolution 
and  rotation  did  not  oscillate,  that  pole  would  be 
a  fixed  point.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  slowly 
shifting  point,  making  in  29,000  years  a  com- 
plete wavy  circle  about  the  ecliptic.  During  this 
time  the  equinoxes  make  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  ecliptic  against  the  order  of  the  signs,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  earth  to  its  orbit  shifts 
nearly  one  deeree  forward,  and  back  again  nearly 
a  degree  to  its  former  position. 

E.HYBEB  PASS- 

Chicago. 

Where  is  Khyber  Pa6S,  and  for  what  is  it  noted? 

R.  Ninxon. 

Answer— Khyber  Pass  is  a  pass  in  the  Khyber 
mountains  between  Afghanistan  and  India.  It 
forms  the  principal  entrance  iuto  India  from  the 
Northwest,  and  is  the  only  road  over  which 
artillery  can  be  conveyed.  It  is  a  gorge  nearly 
thirty  miles  long,  enclosed  by  lofty  cliffs  of  slate, 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  on  the  sides  to  the 
height  of  1,000  feet.  The  pass  was  formerly 
held  by  wild  tribes,  who  compelled  the  Afghans  to 
pay  toll  for  passage.   In  1839,  the  British  forced 
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their  way  through  the  pass,  when  they  invaded 
Afghanistan,  and  after  the  campaitrn  the  victori- 
ous army  withdrew  through  it.  In  1842,  the 
British  were  aaain  obliged  to  use  force  to 
secure  transit.  From  that  time  till  1881,  the 
British  held  the  pass.  It  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Afghans. 

STAR  ROUTES — SPEAKER-  —STANDARD  OF  WEIGHTS 
AND  MEASURES. 

Fisk.  Iowa. 

1.  What  are  the  star  routes?  2.  How  long  does  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  hold  his  office?  3  lu  what 
year  did  Congress  fix  a  standard  of  weights  ana  meas- 
ures? How  much  can  the  laws  of  the  States  vary 
from  this  standard?  W.  A.  Walford. 

Answer. — 1.  The  star  routes  are  those  over 
which  the  mail  is  carried  by  other  conveyances 
than  that  of  railways.  They  are  so  called  because 
thev  are  designated  in  the  records  of  the  Post- 
office  Department  with  three  asterisks.  It  is  said 
that  these  three  marks  stand  for  the  words  celer- 
ity, certainty,  and  security.  2.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  elected  at  the  be- 
ginnine  of  each  Congress  for  two  years.  3.  The 
weights  and  measures  used  in  the  colonies  were 
adopted  from  those  in  use  in  England,  but  in  the 
laDse  of  time  various  differences  came  into  exist- 
ence, and  these  were  continued  after  the  colonies 
became  States.  By  a  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
March  3,  1817,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  commis- 
sioned to  examine  the  weiehts  and  meas- 
ures in  use  in  the  different  States,  and  in  his  re- 
port, made  in  1821,  showed  that  consider- 
able discrepancies  existed  within  the  limits 
of  the  several  States,  and  often 
within  the  same  State,  in  all  the  measures  of 
weight,  dimension,  and  capacity.  No  action, 
however,  was  taken  on  this  report,  but  in  1830  a 
new  comparison  of  the  weights  and  measures  in 
use  in  the  different  custom-houses  was  ordered 
by  the  Senate.  This  comparison  was  made  by 
Professor  Hassler,  who  reported  that  though 
much  discrepancy  existed,  the  mean  corre- 
sponded very  closely  to  the  English  standard. 
Under  Mr.  Hassler's  supervision,  therefore,  accu- 
rate tables  of  all  standard  weights  and  measures 
were  supplied  to  all  the  custom-houses.  Fur- 
ther, by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  June  14. 
1836,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed 
to  cause  a  complete  set  of  all  the  weights  and 
measures  adopted  as  standards  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Governor  of  each  State  lu  the  Union  tor  the 
use  of  the  States  respectively.  To  these  the 
statutory  standards  of  each  State  have  been 
made  conformable,  and  no  variation  from  this 
standard,  in  auv  important  particular,  is  allowed. 

THE  SLAVIC  RACE. 

IIILLBBOUO.  WiH. 

Give  tho  number  oi  tribes  or  branches  that  belong 
to  tho  Hlavn-  race,  mid  thuir  uumati.  A  Kkadkb. 

Anmner.—  The  rilavH  are  one  of  tho  most  nu- 

rao'oim  groups  of  nations  of  tho  Aryan  race,  and 

occupy  nearly  tbo  whole  of  Eastern  Europe  and 

part  of  Northern  Asia.    In  tho  earliest  limos  to 

which  the  bln'ory  of  tho  people  can  bo  traced 

their  MoatM  wero  around  and  near  the  Carpathian 

Mountain*,  whence  i  hev  npmad  north  toward  tho 

Baltic,  went  toward  the  Elba  and  tho  Hi  lit,  and 

finally,  after  tho  dent  rue' Ion  of   tho  Huiim,  south 

acroiM  the  Danube  over  the  ; errlf orles  of  modern 


Turkey  and  Greece.  The  unity  of  the  race  was 
destroyed,  and  they  split  into  a  number  of  tribes, 
separated  from  ench  other  by  political  organiza- 
tion and  different  dialects.  The  Slavs  are  now 
divided,  by  the  best  scholars,  into  the  eastern 
and  western  stems.  The  former  of  these  con- 
tains  three  branches :  1.  The  Russians,  who  are 
subdivided  into  Russians  and  Ruthenians.  2. 
The  lilyrico-Servian  branch,  comprising  the 
Serbs  proper,  the  Hungarian  Serbs,  the  Bos- 
nians. Herzegovinians,  Montenegrins,  Slavonians. 
Dalmatians,  Croats,  and  Wends.  3.  The  Bulga- 
rian branch.  The  western  stem  comprises:  l. 
The  Polish  branch,  to  which  berong  the  Poles, 
the  Slavic  Silesians.  and  an  isolated  tribe  in 
Pomerania  called  Kassubs.  2.  The  Czecho- 
slovak branch,  which  embraces  the  Bohemians. 
Moravians,  and  Slovaks  iu  Northwest  Hungary. 
3.  The  Lusatian  branch,  containing  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Slavs  of  North  Germany.  The  ag- 
gregate uumber  of  the  Slavs  in  Europe  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  100,000,000  people. 

SENDING  LIQUIDS  THROUGH  THE  MAILS. 

Litchfield,  111. 

uive  provisions  of  tho  postal  rulings  concerning  the 
sending  of  liquids  through  the  mails.    H.  S.  Hood. 

Answer.— Only  liquids  that  are  non-DOisonous. 
non-inflammable,  and  non-explosive  can  be  sent 
through  the  mails.  These,  if  in  bottles,  must 
have  the  bottles  strong  enough  to  stand  the  shock 
of  handling,  and  be  further  inclosed  in  a  mold  or 
papier  mache  tube  not  less  than  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  thick  in  the  thinnest  part.and  between 
the  bottle  and  its  case  there  muse  be  a  cushion  of 
cotton  felt  or  seme  other  absorbent.  The  tube 
must  also  be  closed  by  a  tiehtly  fitting  screw  lid 
of  wood  or  metal,  with  a  pad  adjusted  so  as  to 
prevent  leakage.  If  the  liquid  or  oil  is  in  a  tin 
cylinder  or  tube  this  tube  must  have  a  water- 
tight screw  lid,  with  a  rubber  pad,  and  be  further 
inclosed  in  a  tube  of  wood  or  papier  mache.  Not 
more  than  five  ounces  can  be  sent  in  a  single 
package. 

ASSAY  OF  THE  TOUCH. 

LaPlattk,  Neb. 
How  do  jewelers  test  gold,  jewelry,  etc.,  to  deter- 
mine its  carat  fiueness?  8.8. 

Answer.— The  only  wholly  reliable  test  of  the 
fineuese  of  gold  is  by  assaying  it,  either  by  raeaus 
of  cupellation,  which  is  known  as  the  dry  method, 
or  by  chemical  analysis,  called  the  humid 
method.  When,  therefore,  any  large  quantity  of 
gold  is  to  have  its  fineness  tested,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  it  is  subjected  to  assay  by  one  of  these 
methods,  which  separate  the  preoious  metal  from 
all  other  associated  substances,  aud  show  Its 
proportion  by  actual  measurement.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  nieces  of  Jowolry  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  gold  which  It  is  impossible  or  inconvenient 
to  assay  by  the  usual  way  of  melting  or  dissolv- 
ing tho  motal,  tho  fineness  is  determined  by 
means  of  touch-needles  and  touch-stones  This 
method  Is  known  as  "assay  of  the  touch."  Touoh- 
BMdlM  are  inado  in  sols  of  gold  of  different  ae- 
|NN  of  fineness  and  dlfforontlv  alloyed  with 
copper  and  Hilver.  Tho  touch-stones  tire  usually 
of  black  basalt,  but  ptooes  of  good  black  pottery 
answer  tho  purpose  well  eaough.  Tho  stoue  ii 
mailt od  with  tho  piece  of  sold  to  bo  tested,  and 
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this  mark  is  compared  with  the  marks  made  by 
the  needles  one  by  one.  When  the  two  marks 
are  found  to  be  exactly  alike  the  finenesc  of  the 
two  marking  substances  is  assumed  to  be  the 
same,  but  a  further  test  can  be  made  by  hearing 
the  touch-stone  to  redness  and  moistening  the 
marks  with  aquafortis,  their  appearance,  result- 
ing from  oxidation,  showing  the  nature  of  the 
alloy  in  the  substance. 

WABS  OP  THE  ROMANS — CAUSE  OF  ROME'S  POWER. 

Thomas,  Mich. 

L  What  were  the  wars  of  the  Eomans  previous  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Enuire?  2.  What  were  the  causes 
for  Rome's  rapid  rise  to  power?  M.  E,  D. 

'Answer.— 1.  The  early  history  of  Rome,  embrac- 
ing the  period  of  the  kings,  is  lanrely  mythical. 
Legends  of  this  period  tell  of  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  the  Sabines,  the  Veiiaus,  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  other  Latin  tribes,  which  are  no  doubt 
more  or  less  true,  as  we  may  believe  that  from 
the  first  this  youug  and  sturdy  nation  struggled 
for  empire  over  its  fellows.  But  authentic  his- 
tory doe?  not  begin  until  some  time  after  the 
founding  of  the  republic,  about  500  B.  0.  Dur- 
ing the  two  following  centuries  there  were  fierce 
wars  waged  with  the  Gauls,  who  poured  down 
upon  the  country  in  hordes  from  the  north, 
Then  came  war3  with  the  other  Latin  tribes, 
ending  in  the  complete  subjugation  of 
all  Etruria  and  other  neighboring  provinces  to 
R  man  rule.  This  development  of  Rome's  power 
led  to  wars  with  the  Samnites,  the  other  Italians, 
and  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy.  The  many  wars  of 
the  republic  and  their  dates  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing list: 

First  Samnite  war,  343-341  B.  C- 

Great  Latin  war.  340-338  B  C. 

Second  Samnite  war.  326-304  B.  0. 

Third  Samnite  war,  298-200  B.  C. 

Pyrrhic  (or  Tarentine)  war.  282-272  B.  0. 

First  Panic  war,  264-241  B.  0. 

War  with  the  Gauls,  225-222  B.  0, 

Second  Punic  war,  218-201  B.  C. 

First  Macedonian  war,  215-206  B.  C. 

Second  Macedonian  war,  200-197  B.  0. 

War  with  Antiochus.  192-189  B.  C. 

Thud  Macedonian  wa*  171-168  B.  0. 

Third  Punic  war.  149-146  B.  C. 

Fourth  Macedonian  war,  148-146  B.  C. 

Achaian  war,  146  B.  C. 

Numantine  war,  143-133  B.  C. 

First  servile  war,  135-132  B.  0. 

Jugurthine  war,  111-105  B.  C. 

The  Cimbrian  war,  113-101  B.  0. 

Marsian  or  social  war.  90-88  B.  C. 

First  Mithridatic  war.  88-84  B.  C. 

Civil  war  (Sulla  and  Marius),  88-82  B.  0. 

Second  Mithridatic  war,  83-81  B.  0. 

War  against  Sertorius,  80-72  B.  C. 

War  of  the  Gladiators,  73-71  B.  C. 

War  against  the  pirate?,  78-67  B.  0. 

Third  Mithridatic  war,  74-64  B.  C, 

Gallic  wars  of  Ca^ar,  58-51  B.  C. 

Civil  war  (Caesar  and  Pompey),  49-48  B.  0. 

Csesar'a  war  in  Africa  and  Spain,  48-45  B.  C. 

Civil  war  (Ootavianus  and  Antony),  44-40  B.  C. 

Sicilian  war,  38-36  B.  C. 

Second  war  between  Octavianus  and  Antony 


(ending  with  the  battle  of  Actium,  after  which 
Octavius  was  made  Emperor,  the  Senate  giving 
him  the  title  of  Augustus  Caesar),  31-30  B,  C. 

2.  Concerning  the  causes  of  tne  rapid 
erowth  of  the-  power  of  Rome,  Pro- 
fessor Myers,  in  his  ''Outlines  of  Ancient 
History"  says:  '"Rome's  situation  upon  the 
Tiber  was  without  doubt  favorable  to  its  early 
development  as  a  center  of  trade  and  commerce, 
while  its  distance  from  the  sea  protected  it  from 
the  depredations  of  the  pirates  which  in  early 
times  swarmed  in  the  Mediterranean  and  deso- 
lated the  coast  cities.  But  most  potent  of  all  in- 
fluences in  shaping  the  fortunes  and  character  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  Palatine  town  was 
the  necessity  which  they  found  themselves  under 
to  form  some  sort  of  social  and  political  connec- 
tion with  the  neighboring  communities  that  held 
possession  of  the  hills  immediately  about  them. 
The  early  circumstances  of  its  national  life 
would  thus  seem  to  have  given  a  certain  legal 
and  political  bias  to  that  Roman  genius  which 
was  destined  to  give  laws  to  the  world." 

OLEOMARGARINE  BUTTER. 

PlNEVILLE,  Wi3. 

Give  a  description  of  the  manufacture  of  oleomarga- 
rine, when  first  invented  and  where,  origin  of  name, 
etc.  M.  Whinney. 

Answer.—  The  process  of  making  oleomargarine 
was  discovered  about  1872  by  M.  Hippolyte 
Niege.  a  French  chemist.  He  was  directed  by 
the  French  Government  to  find,  if  possible,  a 
chemical  product  that  would  take  the  place  of 
butter  for  the  poorer  classes.  By  experimenting 
upon  milk  he  found  that  it  always  contained 
butter-fat  even  when  cows  had  been  for  a  time 
wholly  deprived  of  food.  He  then  tried  to  pro- 
duce this  butter  fat  from  the  fat  of  the  cow  by 
chemical  process,  and  finally  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  pure,  sweet  fat,  free  from  all  foreign  odors, 
which  by  churning  with  milk  was  converted  into 
palatable  butter.  Properly  speaking  the  name 
oleomargarine  shoula  be  applied  only  to  tbe  but- 
ter fat,  and  the  product  obtained  by  churning 
this  oleomargarine  with  milk  is  butterine,  T?he 
name  oleomargarine  is  from  the  two  words  oleine 
and  margarine.  Oleine  is  the  thin,  oily  part  of 
fats,  and  margarine  is  a  peculiar,  pearl-like  sub- 
stauce  extracted  from  some  vegetable  oils,  and 
also  from  some  animal  fats,  the  name 
being  of  French  origin,  from  margarita,  a  pearl. 
It  was  thought  that  oleomargarine  was  com- 
posed principally  of  these  two  substances,  but 
chemists  have  since  diseovered  that  margarine 
is  not  a  simple  fat,  but  contains  stearine.  a  sub- 
stance which  does  not  exist  in  pure  butter  fat.  so 
that  the  name  is  really  a  misnomer.  The  process 
by  which  oleomargarine  is  made  mav  be  de- 
scribed briefly  as  follows:  Clean  beef  £it  is 
thrown  piece  by  piece  into  large  tanks  contain- 
ing tepid  water,  where  it  remains  for  an  hour  or 
two,  when  the  water  is  drawn  off  and  each  piece 
is  taken  out  and  thrown  into  another  tank  of 
pure  tepid  water.  It  is  again  thrown  into  a  third 
tank,  and  af :er  the  tkree  washings  the  fat  is 
dumped  into  cars  and  hauled  to  the  top  of  the 
building.  Here  it  is  put  into  a  cylindrical 
trough  and  is  fed  nieoe  by  piece  into  a  hashing- 
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machine,  where  it  is  cut  very  fine  by  revolving 
Knives,  after  which  it  is  forced  out  through  a 
fine  sieve  at  the  opposite  end,  and  falls  into  ket- 
tles which  are  jacketed  and  surrounded  by  wa- 
ter.  This  water  is  heated  bv  forcing  steam 
through  it  to  a  temperature  of  from  114  to  122 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  great  pains  is  taken  to 
keep  it  from  getting  above  the  latter  point,  as  tbo 
lower  the   temperature  at  which    the  fat  is 
rendered    the    better    the    product.  About 
5  per  cent  of  salt  is  added  to  the  fat  when  in  these 
kettles,  and  it  is  kept  continually  agitated  by 
machinery,  and  this  with  the  salt  causes  the 
membrane  or  "scrao"  to  settle  at  the  bottom  and 
the  pure  fat  to  remain  on  top.   The  fat  is  now 
cooled  by  drawing  off  the  hot  water  in  the  iacket 
aud  letting  in  cold  water.   It  is  then  drawn  off 
into  settling  kettles,  which  are  also  placed  in 
jackets;  here  it  is  thoroughly  skimmed  and  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  122  degrees  F.  by  hot  water 
in  the  jackets  for  three  houra    It  is  then  drawn 
off  through  a  fine  sieve  into  tanks  which  are  im- 
mediately removed  to  the  "seeding-room,"  which 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  85  degrees  F.,  and 
here  the  fat  is  allowed  to  solidify  very  slowly. 
This  process  requires  from  thirty-six  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  must  not  be  hurried.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  the  fat,  which  has  assumed  the  con- 
sistency of  mush,  is  pressed  by  being  packed  in 
cloths  set  in  molds,  the  packages  then  being 
lifted  out  and  set  on  plates  of  galvanized  iron  in 
a  press.   Here  by  the  gradual  application  of 
force  a  pressure  ot  3,000  pounds  to  the  square 
incn  is    secured,    and   this  is  kept  ud  until 
all    the      butter      oil     is      squeezed  out 
from      the      packages,      and    a    cake  of 
perfectly  dry,  hard,  white  stearine  only  is  left. 
The  butter-oil  pressed  out  is  received  into  a  large 
reservoir  and  thence  passed  into  clean  tierces, 
where  after  solidifying  it  is  sealed  up  for  ship- 
ment.  In  this  form  it  oan  be  kept  perfectly 
sweet  for  an  almost  indefinite  period.  When 
used  for  butter  making  it  is  churned  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  442  oounds  of  butter  oil,  120 
pounds  of  milk,  37 pounds  of  cream-made  but- 
ter, and  1  \  ounces  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  To 
this  some  coloring  matter  is  added  and  the  mix- 
ture churned  lor  some  fifty  minutes,  giving  as  a 
result  a  binooth  mass  resembling  an  emulsion  of 
cream    This  is  allowed  to  flow  directly  from  the 
churns  uuou  pounded  ice  or  into  freezers,  which 
prevents  the  crystallization  uf  the  fat.  When 
oleomargarine  was  first  made  it  was  complained 
that  It  always  had  a  gritty  taste.    This  was 
canned  by  the  crystallizing  of  the  fat,   and  the 
method  of  preventing  this  by  suddenly  freezing 
the     mixture    was     the    discovery    of  Dr. 
Motf.    of    New   York.     Thin    was     found  to 
make   a   great     difference    in    the    taste  of 
tho  mixture,  aud  of  courso  converted  it  from 
an  unsalable  into  a  salable  article.     Later  ex- 
periments by  Dr.  Mott  and  M.  Nlogo  resulted  In 
the  dlscovory  that  to  put  tho  emulHlon  into  loe- 
cream  freezers  and  keep  it  constantly  agitatod 
until  It  solidified  wan  even  a  better  plan  than 
pouring  It  noon  Ice.     Sometime*  this  butter  Is 
again  worked  with  milk,  hut  thin  Is  not  usually 
considered  necc MMiy.     It   In  worked  over  with 


revolving  butter  workers  to  get  the  necessary 
amount  of  salt  well  into  it,  and  is  then  packed 
in  firkins  or  made  into  molds.  The  general  im- 
pression exists  that  oleomargarine  butter  is  not 
cleanly  in  its  constituents,  but  the  fact  is  that 
not  only  must  the  material  used  be  of  the  clean- 
est and  purest  sort,  but  tne  processes  must  be  in 
all  respects  cleanly  to  produce  a  sweet  and 
palatable  substance  as  the  result.  As  no  other 
result  will  sell  in  the  market,  manufacturers  are 
compelled  to  see  to  it  that  all  necessary  care  is 
used  in  its  preparation.  Science  shows  that, 
chemically,  pure  oleomargarine  butter  differs 
but  slightly  from  pure  cream  butter.  By  analysis 
the  constituents  of  cream  butter  are:  Water, 
11.968;  butter  solids,  88.032.  Those  of  oleo- 
margarine butter  are:  Water,  11.203;  butter 
solids,  88.797.  Under  the  microscope  there  is 
no  difference  perceptible  between  tne  two  sub- 
stances. 

THE  CABOTS. 

m  Clinton,  Wis. 

Were  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  Englishmen  or 

Italians? 

Answer.—  The  name  of  John  Cabot,  or  in  the 
Venetian  dialect,  Zuan  Caboto,  first  occurs  in  the 
archives  of  Venice,  where  on  March  28,  1476, 
denization  was  granted  him,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  State,  after  a  residence  of  fifteen  years. 
The  full  entry  of  his  denization  would  probably 
have  named  his  birtnplace,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
found;  though  as  he  is  referred  to  by  oontem- 
poraries  as  a  Venetian,  we  may  judge  it  probable 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Venice  or  one  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Italy.  His  wife  was  a  Venetian  woman. 
He  was  a  merchant,  and  subsequent  to  his  long 
residence  in  Venice,  be  lived  in  Bristol,  England. 
Sebastian  Cabot  was  a  son  of  the  foregoing.  The 
date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  uncertain.  Eden, 
an  old  historian,  says;  "Sebastian  Cabotte 
tould  me  that  he  was  born  in  Bristowe,*  and  that 
at  4  yeare  old  he  was  carried  with  his  father  to 
Venice;"  but  Contarini.  the  Venetian  Embassa- 
dor at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  relates  in  his  diary 
that  Sebastian  Cabot  informed  him  that  he  was 
born  in  Venice  but  bred  in  England.  This  seems 
to  oe  confirmed  hy  the  r%cord  of  the  denization 
of  John  Cabot  in  Venice  in  1476.  as,  though  the 
exact  date  of  Sebastian's  birth  is  unknown.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  between  the  beginning  of 
1475  and  the  close  of  1477. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  A  PATENT. 

Fonpa,  Iowa. 

Tell  uh  how  a  patent  on  an  invention  may  be  se- 
onrod.  Is  it  i.eeessary  to  send  the  article  itsulf  to 
Washington?  O.  A.  Fookrburo. 

Answer.—  The  applicant  for  a  patent  is  re- 
quired first  to  fllo  In  the  Patent  Office  a  petition 
on  oath  or  affirmation  that  the  inventor  belloves 
himself  to  bo  tho  first  to  frame  the  invention, 
and  does  not  bellevo  that  it  has  been  known  or 
used  bofore,  and  this  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
full  description  of  tho  Invention,  with  drawings 
and  a  model  where  It  Is  possible.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  tho  invented  articlo  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Patent  Office,  but  if  a  model,  In  miniature, 
can  be  made  of  it,  that  Is  essential.  Tho  applica- 
tion mu^t  be  In  writing,  addressed  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  and  if  the  Inventor  la  liv- 
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ing  bis  signature  muat  accompany  it,  no  matter 
vftio  makes  tne  application.  The  description  of 
the  invention  must  specify  the  manner  of  con- 
structing and  using  it  so  clearly  and  fully  tnat 
any  person  familiar  with  the  art  or  science  to 
which  it  pertains  can  make  and  use  it.  Thes3 
specifications  must  be  followed  by  the  claim,  in 
which  the  inventor  shows  very  plainly  the  part, 
improvement  or  combination  which  he  claims  as 
purely  his  own  discovery.  It  is  quite  important 
that  the  specifications  should  be  well  and  care- 
fully prepared,  as  patents  have  often  been  re- 
fused, and  indeed  have  been  declared  invalid 
after  granting,  because  of  defective  specifica- 
tions. If  on  examination  of  specifications  and 
model  the  invention  is  found  to  oe  quite  new, 
the  inventor  is  jo  informed,  and  "letters  patent," 
as  the  official  papers  are  called,  are  sent  to  him 
on  payment  of  the  money  fees.  A  fee  of  $15  is 
required  on  filing  the  application,  and  $20  more 
when  the  patent  is  issued. 

COIN  AND  CURRENCY  OF  CHiNA. 

HOOPESTON,  III. 

Describe  the  monev  used  in  China  and  give  its  value 
in  United  States  money.  C.  G.  C. 

Answer.— The  only  native  ooin  of  China  is  a 
copper  piece  called  tsien;  it  is  thin  and  circular, 
rather  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a 
square  bole  in  ttie  middle  for  the  convenience  of 
stringing.  This  is  stamped  with  the  Chinese 
word  meaning  current,  and  the  name  of  tne  prov- 
ince where  it  is  made.  Mints  for  coining  cash- 
as  all  email  money  is  called— are  established  in 
each  provincial  capital,  under  the  direction  of  the 
revenue  department  of  the  government.  The 
coin  should  consist  of  an  alloy  of  copDer,  50 
parts:  zinc.  H1^;  lead,  6*2.  and  tin,  2  parts;  and 
its  standard  weight  should  be  58  grains  trov,  but 
it  has  been  reduced  and  debased  so  that  those 
pieces  now  in  circulation  are  generally  under  30 
grains  in  weight,  and  are  mainly  composed  of 
iron;  and  in  spite  of  laws  and  penalties,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  coins  now  current  are  coined 
by  private  individuals.  The  value  of  this  coin, 
it  pure,  is  about  1  *3  cents  of  our  coinage,  but 
the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  debased 
specimens  usually  current  in  China  varies  in 
different  provinces  at  from  900  to  1,800  for  a 
silver  dollar.  The  curious  fact  that  neither  silver 
nor  gold  have  ever  been  coined  to  any  extent  in 
China  is  accounted  for  by  S.  Weils  Williams  in 
his  comprehensive  work  on  the  Chinese  empire, 
"The  Middle  Kingdom."  by  the  statement  that 
'"the  government  is  not  strong  enough  to  restrain 
counterfeiters,  and  not  honest  enough,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  issue  pieces  of  uniform  standard 
for  a  peries  of  years  till  it  has  obtained  the  confi- 
dence of  its  subjects."  Dr.  Williams  thinks  that 
the  extension  of  foreign  relations  will  in  time 
lead  to  the  issue  of  a  sound  national  currency. 
There  have  been  two  attempts  during  this  cent- 
ury to  issue  silver  coins:  some  of  the  value  of  a 
tael— about  $1.50— were  coined  at  Shanghai  in 
1856,  and  in  1  835  there  was  a  large  coinage  of 
native  dollars,  weighing  417.4  grains,  at  Fuh- 
kien  and  Formosa  to  pay  the  troops,  but  these 
pieces  were  either  melted  or  counterfeited  to  such 
an  extent  as  soon  as  they  appeared  tnat  in  a  snort 


time  they  were  wholly  out  of  circulation.  At 
present  the  medium  of  trade  in  the  open  ports  is 
the  foreign  dollar,  which  is  imported  in  great 
quantities  from  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
and  these  are  used  in  all  of  the  im- 
portant operations  of  commerce  throughout 
the  empire,  but  are  soon  converted  into 
ingots,  to  suit  the  curious  national  preference. 
The  person  paying  them  out  stamps  them 
with  a  peeuliar  die,  and  after  this  has  been  done 
several  times  the  character  of  the  coin  is  injured, 
and  the  pieces  are  then  taken  to  be  melted,  re- 
fined, and  cast  into  ingots  of  bullion,  which 
weigh  from  five  mace  (about  75  cents)  to  fifty 
taels  (about  $75;,  and  the  larger  pieces  are 
stamped  with  the  district  magistrate's  title  where 
they  are  made,  and  the  date,  to  verify  them. 
Gold  bullion  is  cast  into  bars  like  cakes  of  India 
ink  in  shape,  each  worth  about  $15.  or  ham- 
mered into  thick  leaves.  The  silver  ingots,  called 
sycee,  in  a  pure  state  are  from  97  to  99  per  cent 
pure  silver,  but  they  are  often  debased,  and  dol- 
lars are  often  counterfeited,  so  that  all  classes  en- 
gaged in  trade  have  their  money  inspected  by 
regular  examiners,  called  shroffs,  who,  by  prac- 
tice, become  so  expert  that  by  the  sight  alone 
they  can  decide  on  tne  degree  of  alloy  in  a  piece 
of  siiver,  though  usuallv  they  employ  touchstone 
needles  to  aid  them.  All  taxes  and  duties  are 
paid  in  sycee  of  98  per  cent  fineness,  and  tne  rev- 
enue department  licenses  bankers  to  receive  the 
money,  and  pays  them  a  small  percentage  for  be- 
coming responsible  for  the  purity  of  all  the 
bullion  that  they  take  in.  Banking  in 
China  is  carried  on  by  private  parties  alto- 
gether, since  no  charter  or  warrant  from 
the  government  would  insure  any  confidence 
with  the  people.  Private  bankers,  however,  pay 
certain  taxes  to  the  government.  All  these  bank- 
ing houses  issue  notes,  but  over-issue  is  checked 
by  the  supervision  of  clearing-houses  and  by 
general  lack  of  confidence — founded  on  long  ex- 
perience of  the  trickiness  of  human  nature— 
which  restricts  the  circulation  of  notes  always  to 
the  town  and  often  to  the  street  or  neighborhood 
in  which  the  bank  is  situated.  This  curtailed 
circulation  serves  a  good  purpose  in  checking 
counterfeiting  of  the  bills,  as  in  most  cases  a 
doubtful  bill  can  be  referred  directly  to  the  bank 
whose  name  it  bears.  Such  is  the  general  appre- 
hension of  spurious  notes,  however,  tha*.  both 
law  and  custom  in  most  cities  gives  the  person 
receiving  a  bank-note  a  claim  ior  a  full  day  upon 
the  persou  paying  it  to  him,  to  be  reimbursed 
should  the  note  prove  counterfeit.  Hong  Kong 
bills,  however,  circulate  on  the  mainland  to  very 
remote  districts.  In  the  Southern  provinces  of 
the  empire,  dollars  circulate  generally,  and  bank 
notes  are  quite  unknown.  Twice  in  Chinese 
history  the  government  has  tried  the  experiment 
of  a  paper  currency.  The  Mongol  dynasty  of  the 
thirteenth  century  issued  an  enormous  amount 
of  paper  money.  The  greac  Kublai  Khan,  who 
started  the  scheme  of  buying  treasure  with 
money  that  cost  him  nothing,  thought  that 
he  had  discovered  the  highest  secret  of  alchemy 
and  in  his  reign  of  thirty-four  years  issued 
$024,135,500.     His  successors  coutiuued  thU 
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manufacture,  but  at  last  the  people  began  to  ob- 
ject to  the  scheme  and  popular  discontent  waxed 
to  sucti  an  extent  during  100  years  of  "fiat 
money"  that  the  Mongol  kings  found  themselves 
expelled  from  their  native  land  in  1368.  Tbe 
new  rulers  were  obliged  to  issue  notes  for  a  time 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  court,  but  soon 
ceased  to  do  so.  and  paper  money  was  entirely 
superseded  by  coin  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  Mantchu  dynasty,  which 
came  into  power  in  1645,  never  issued  any  gov- 
ernment paper  until  1852,  during  the  Tai-ping 
rebellion.  This  currency,  however,  being  known 
to  have  no  basis  of  credit  or  funds,  never  circu- 
lated outside  of  the  capital. 

FAMILY  OF  GEORGE  III. 

Bennington.  Kan, 
Give  the  names,  titles,  dates  cf  birth,  marriaee,  and 
death  for  each  of  the  children  of  Ueorge  III.,  King  of 
Great  Britain.  Had  this  King  a  second  wife? 

LeKoy  Davenport. 

Answer.— Kins  George  III.  was  married  bun 
once.  His  wife  was  the  Princess  Sophia  Char- 
lotte of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  whom  he  married 
Sept.  8,  1761,  and  wne  died  in  November,  1818. 
The  King,  then  a  feeble  old  man  of  S2  years  of 
age,  followed  his  consort  to  the  grave  Jan.  29, 
1820.  This  pair  had  fifteen  children,  the 
youngest  three  of  whom  had  died  before  the 
parents  passed  away.  Following  we  give  the 
names  of  these  children  in  the  order  of  their 
ages,  with  the  dates,  as  requested,  as  nearly  as 
they  can  be  ascertained :  1.  George, Prince  of  Wales, 
and  afterward  King,  born  Aug.  12,  1762,  married 
Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  in  1795,  died 
Jan.  26,  1830.  2.  Frederic,  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  born  in  1763,  married  Princess  Fred- 
erica  of  Prussia,  died  m  1627.  3.  William,  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  afterward  King,  born  Aug.  24, 
1765,  married  Princess  Adelaide  of  SaxeMein- 
ingenin  1818,  died  June  20,1837.  4.  Char- 
lotte, born  in  1766.  married  in  1797  to  Frederic, 
King  of  Wurtemberg,  and  died  in  182S.  5.  Ed- 
ward, Duke  of  Kent,  born  in  1796,  married  Vic- 
toria, Princess  of  Saxe  Coburg,  Saal- 
field,  died  Jan.  23.  1820.  6.  Augusta, 
born  1768,  died  unmarried  in  1840.  7.  Eliza- 
beth, born  in  1770,  married  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Homburg,  died  in  1840.  8.  Ernest,  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  King  of  Hanover,  born  in  1771, 
married  Princess  Frederica  of  Mecklenburg  Stie- 
litz,  died  in  1851.  9.  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke 
of  Sussex,  born  in  1773,  died  in  1843.  10.  Adol- 
plHH  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  born  in 
1774,  married  Princess  Augusta  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
diod  in  1850.  11.  Mary,  born  in  1776.  married 
IB  1H16  to  her  cousin,  Frederick  William,  Lmke 
of  Gloucester,  died  in  1810.  12.  Sophl*.  born  in 
1777,  and  died  unmarried  in  1848.  13.  Amelia, 
born  in  1783.  and  died  unmarried  in  1810.  Two 
other  sons  died  In  Infancy— Octnvlns,  born  In 
1779,  died  1783;  Alfred,  born  in  1780,  died  in 
1782.   

LIVING  LADIF.K  OF  THE  W1IITB  UOl  SF. 

i  mcA  '  '• 

Ten  how  many  iu<ii<h  who  imvn  presided  is  mo 

White  liou«o  arc  still  Jiving,  and  who  tin  y  arc. 

EUdHi  X  UTON. 

/I  N/nr*/\  -Tho   present  living  lalles  of  the 

White  ROOM  arc,  to  bceln  with  the  DVI  sent  occu- 


pant and  go  back  in  order  of  time :  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land, Miss  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Arthur  McElroy,  sister  of  President  Arthur;  Mrs. 
James  A.  Garfield,  Mrs.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
Mrs.  Julia  Dent  Grant,  Mrs.  Patterson,  sister  of 
President  Johuson;  Mrs.  Harriet  Lane  Johnson, 
neice  of  President  Buchanan;  Mrs.  James  K. 
Polk,  Mrs.  Julia  Gardiner  Tyler,  and  Mrs.  Semple, 
stepdaughter  of  the  first  Mrs.  Tyler. 

THE  HUNS. 

Ttr  „  ~    „    .  Golden.  111. 

Will  (Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  a  history  of  the  Huns? 

H.  E.  Selby. 

Answer.— The  Huns  were  a  people  of  Northern 
Asia,  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  invaded  and  con- 
quered a  great  part  of  EuroDe.  They  were  prob- 
ably of  Mongolian  or  Tartar  stock,  and  the  the- 
ory generally  adopted  by  historians  is.  that  the 
Huns  were  airectiy  descended  from  the 
Hiong-nou,  whose  ancient  seat  was  an  extensive 
and  barren  territory  north  of  the  great  wall  of 
China.  These  people  so  overran  the  Chinese 
country  about  200  B.  C.  that  the  great  wall  was 
built  to  keep  them  out.  Their  power  was  broken 
bv  subsequent  wars  with  the  Chinese,  in  which 
the  latter,  under  the  valiant  Emperor  Vou-ti, 
were  successful.  After  this  they  were  engaged  in 
conflict  with  another  powerful  nomadic  tribe  of 
Northern  Asia  and  were  so  reduced  in  strength 
and  shortened  in  supplies  that  they  divided 
their  numbers  and  some  50,000  migrated  co  the 
east  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  they  set- 
tled and  became  known  as  the  "White  Huns." 
Later,  the  main  body  of  the  nation  moved  west- 
ward and  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Volga.  In 
the  third  century  they  crossed  this  river,  and  iu- 
vaded  the  territory  of  the  Alani,  a  pastoral  people 
livins  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don  Rivers, 
conquered  this  race  and  united  it  with  them- 
selves. In  the  followiug  century,  we  find  the 
combined  nations  invading  the  dominion  of  the 
Goths,  which  then  extended  from  tho  Baltic  to 
the  Euxine.  The  invaders  were  successful,  and 
what  was  left  of  the  conquered  Gothic  nation  was 
forced  to  seek  an  asylum  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  The  Huns  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper,  soon  became 
involved  in  war  with  the  Romans,  and  in  the 
fifth  century,  under  Attila,  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  nower,  and  included  or  governed  all 
the  tribes  from  the  Volga  to  the  Rhine.  Attila 
also  seized  the  territory  south  of  the  Danube, 
crossed  tho  Rhine,  and  threatened  the  exlstonce 
of  the  Fraukish  Empire.  The  Franks  called  the 
Romans  to  their  aid,  and  at  Chalons-sur-Marne 
was  fought  in  June.  451,  the  bloodiest  battle 
known  to  European  history,  in  which  tho  Huns 
wero  defeated.  Attila's  array  Is  said  to  have 
been  700,000  strong,  and  probably  the  armies 
allied  a?ainet  htra  nggretfatod  nearly  as 
large  i  force.  But  tho  Hunnleh  Empire, 
after  Attlla'l  death,  fell  lo  pieces,  aud  tho  people 
Ibemselrei  wero  swallowed  up  by  other  tribes. 
BletorlaPI  aro  not  agreed  on  tho  question 
whether  the  modern  Hungarians  or  Magyars  are 
detoendaati  from  tho  raoe  of  tho  Huns  or  not. 
The  White  Huns  of  tho  Oaaplaa  shore,  at  about 
Ihl  tlmu  the  other  pnrt  of  thetrlbo  was  Invndlng 
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E  in  ope,  spread  themselves  over  all  of  Eastern 
Persia  and  the  Indian  border.  Roman  historians 
describe  the  Huns  as  hideous  in  apoe£.rauce, 
with  broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black 
eves  deeply  buried  in  the  head.  Hideous  legends 
were  coined  concerning  their  ancestry,  ascribing 
it  to  the  union  of  the  witches  of  Scythia  with  in- 
fernal spirits,  and  such  was  the  terror  inspired 
by  the  repulsive  appearance  and  savage  manners 
of  the  barbarow  race  that  these  tales  were 
readily  Delieved. 

WEATHER  BUREAU  SIGNALS. 

RUNNELIiS.  Iowa. 
Give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  weather  signals  dis- 
played from  U.  S.  signal  service  stations. 

T.  H.  Winfrey. 

Answer.—  The  cautionary  signals  of  the 
weather  bureau  are  of  two  kinds:  1.  Those 
premonishing  dangerous  winds  to  blow  from  any 
direction,  and  (2.)  Those  premonishing  off-shore 
winds  likely  to  drive  vessels  out  to  sea.  Both 
kinds  are  needed  and  used  on  the  shore 
of  seas  and  lakes,  for  the  guidance  of 
mariners.  These  signals  are  only  used  when  a 
wind  storm  of  at  least  thirty-five  miles  an  hour 
is  approaching.  The  first,  known  distinctively 
as  the  "cautionary  signal,"  is  a  red  flag  with  a 
black  square  in  the  center  in  the  day  time  and  a 
red  light  by  night.  The  second,  or  cautionary  off- 
shore signal,  is  a  flag  with  two  stripes  of  black 
and  white,  indicating  direction  of  tne  wind  by  its 
position  with  reference  to  the  cautionary  signal 
always  displayed  with  it,  and  also  by  position  of 
the  stripes.  That  is,  the  black  stripe  is  above 
the  white  when  northerly  winds  are  expected, 
and  below  for  southerly  winds,  and  the  direction 
signal  is  shown  above  the  cautionary  signal  when 
easterly  winds  are  impending  and  below  for 
westerly  winds.  These  are  all  day  time  signals; 
ohere  are  no  night  signals  for  wind  direction, 
though  a  white  light  above  a  red  light  by  night 
indicates  that  while  the  storm  has  not  yet 
passed  the  station,  and  dangerous  winds  may 
yet  be  felt  there,  they  will  probably  be  from  the 
north  or  west.  There  is  also  an  on-shore  wind 
signal  which  is  hoisted  only  on  the  lakes  when  a 
wind  on  the  water  of  twenty  to  thirty-five  miles 
an  hour  may  be  expected  to  blow  on  shore,  a 
wind  dangerous  to  small  vessels,  barges, and  tows. 
This  is  a  flag  of  four  alternate  squares  of  black 
and  white.  In  the  night  time  this  is  represented 
by  a  white  light. 

THE  SEPTENATE  BJLL. 

Oneida,  Kan. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  septenate  bill  in  Ger- 
many.  2.  Also  of  the  May  laws.  C.  Shinn. 

Answer.— I.  The  military  septenate  of  Ger- 
many was  first  passed  in  1880.  It  was  a  law  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  army  and  fixing  the 
annual  appropriation  and  the  annual  conscription 
for  a  term  of  seven  years.  The  law  went  into 
force  April  1,  1881,  and  was  to  expire  March  31, 
1888.  In  November  last,  the  Bulgarian  com- 
plication creating  som«  alarm  of  impending  war 
in  Europe,  Prince  Bismarck  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  forward  a  new  septenate,  which  pro- 
vided for  a  still  further  increase  of  the  army  for 
the  next  seven  years.  The  increase  met  with 
v»rV  earnest  opposition,  both  because  of  the  ad- 


ditional armament  provided  for,  and  be- 
cause the  principle  of  the  bill— putting 
the  army  out  of  the  control  of  the 
Reichstag  for  seven  years— was  regarded 
as  a  step  toward  despotism.  The  Emperor,  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Reicbstac,  Nov.  25, 
1886,  urged  the  increase  of  the  army  as  a  meas- 
ure necessary  to  insure  peace.  On  the  begin- 
ning of  debates  all  other  matters  were  set  aside 
for  the  discussion  of  this  bill.  The  opposition 
desired  to  cut  down  the  increase  to  a  term  of 
three  years,  but  Prince  Bismarck  was  deter- 
mined to  bear  down  all  objection.  Jan.  11  he 
addressed  the  Reichstag,  threatening  it  with 
dissolution  if  it  failed  to  pass  the  bill.  A  vote 
was  taken  on  tne  14th,  and  the  amendment, 
limiting  the  duration  of  the  bfll  to  three  years, 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Scarcely  had 
the  result  been  announced  when  Prince  Bismarck 
arose  and  read  the  imperial  decree  dissolving  the 
assembly.  The  election  for  the  new  assembly, 
however,  whicn  was  held  Feb.  21,  resulted  in  a 
pronounced  victory  for  the  government  party. 
The  new  Reichstag  was  opened  March  3.  The 
septenate  bill  was  introduced  again  March  7,  and 
reached  its  third  reading  four  days  later,  when  it 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  227  to  31.  Eighty-four 
members  abstained  from  voting.  2.  See  Our 
Curiosity  Shop  book  for  1886  for  full  account  of 
the  May  laws. 


JAVA. 

Eeak  Cbeek,  Wis. 
Give  a  brief  account  of  the  island  of  Java,  its  pres- 
ent condition,  inhabitants,  etc.      L,  W.  Baldwin. 

Answer.—  Java  is  recorded  as  the  moBt  fertile 
and  prosperous  tropical  island  on  the  globe,  It 
is  south  of  Borneo,  and  the  fourth  island  of  the 
Malayan  archipelago  in  size,  having  an  area  o£ 
50,260  square  miles.  It  is  a  colonial  possession 
oi  Holland.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  mount- 
ainous, a  range  of  lofty  peaks  running  from  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  and  another  range 
skirting  the  south  coast.  All  of  these  mountains 
are  of  volcanic  formation,  and  there  are  on  the 
island  thirty-eight  volcanoes,  the  most  of  them 
constantly  active.  Some  of  the  most  terrible 
eruptions  on  record  have  occurred  on  this  island, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  out- 
breaks of  the  volcano  Papandayang  in  the 
year  1772,  of  Galunggong  in  1822.  and  Kxafe- 
atoa  in  1883.  Between  the  peaks  of  the  mount- 
ains in  the  central  part  of  the  island  are  several 
plateaus  which  are  very  fertile,  and  have  a  de- 
lightful climate,  owing  to  their  elevation  above 
the  not  districts  of  the  shore.  Along  the  north 
side  of  the  island  is  a  long,  low,  and  very  fertile 
plain.  All  of  the  island  is  well  watered,  The 
seasons  are  two,  the  wet  and  the  dry,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  island  is  very  equable.  All 
tropical  fruit?,  birds,  and  animals  abound  in  the 
lowlands,  and  on  the  high  plateaus  all  grains  and 
fruits  of  temperate  climates  can  be  successfully 
raised.  Java  is  one  of  the  principal  coffee-grow- 
ing countries  in  the  world;  sugar  is  next  in  im- 
portance; then  comes  rice,  of  which  two  crops 
are  annually  raised;  indigo,  pepper,  tea,  and 
tobacco  are  also  exported.  The  population  of 
Java  is  estimated  at  over  17,000.000.    Abo-.  . 
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30,000  Europeans  reside  on  tbe  island;  there  are 
also  about  190,000  Chinese,  and  some  20,000 
Arabs  and  other  foreign  orientals;  the  rest  are 
natives.  The  Javanese  are  almost  entirely  oc- 
cupied in  agriculture,  though  they  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  make 
bricks  and  tiles,  build  houses  and  boats,  and 
work  in  metals  with  some  skill.  The  women  of 
the  country  also  weave  a  stout  cotton  cloth,  and 
make  a  coarse  silk  cloth  from  raw  silk  imported 
from  China.  The  ancestors  of  the  present  race  of 
Javanese  must  have  had  considerable  knowledge 
of  architecture,  judging  from  the  remarkable  spec- 
imens of  ancient  temples, most  of  them  in  ruins,  to 
be  seen  throughout  the  island,  but  this  knowledge 
has  been  entirely  lost.  The  Javanese  have  made 
some  progress  in  music,  of  which  they  are  pas- 
sionately fond,  and  they  have  both  wind  and 
stringed  instruments.  In  religion  the  Javanese 
are  Mohammedans,  this  faith  having  been  estab- 
lished among  them  by  the  Arabs  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Tbe  principal  unit  in  Javanese  politics 
is  the  village,  whose  officers  are  all  elected  by  the 
people,  and  are  charged  with  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  The 
native  rulers  are  allowed  by  the  Ducch  to  retain 
their  rank  and  nominal  power  as  regents,  but  the 
real  power  is  in  the  Governor  General  appointed 
by  the  Netherlands  Government,  who  is  assisted 
by  a  vice  presideut  and  a  council  of  four,  and 
has  his  orders  directly  from  the  King  of  Holland. 

ALIEN  LAND  HOLDINGS. 

Chicago. 

riease  give  the  specifications  of  the  United  States 
laws  concerning  the  purchase  of  lands  in  this  country 
by  aliens.  Subscribes. 

Answer. — There  was  no  restriction  on  tne  pur- 
chase or  ownership  of  land  in  this  country  by 
citizens  of  foreign  countries,  until  the  passage  of 
a  law  on  the  subject  by  the  last  Congress.  This 
bill  originated  in  the  House,  was  amended  in  the 
Senate,  and  was  approved  by  the  President, 
March  3,  going  into  effect  immediately  upon  its 
passage:  It  declared:  "That  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  or  persons  not  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  who  have  not  lawfully  declared 
their  intention  to  become  such  citizens,  or  for  any 
corporation  not  created  by  or  under  tbe  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  some  State  or  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  to  hereafter  acquire,  hold,  or 
own  real  estate  so  hereafter  acquired,  or  any  in- 
terest therein,  in  any  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ex- 
cept  such  as  may  be  acquired  by  inheritance  or 
In  good  faith  in  the  ordinary  courso  of  justice  la 
the  collection  of  debts  heretofore  created:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  prohibition  of  this  section  shall 
not  applv  to  cases  in  which  the  right  to  hold  or 
dispose  of  lauds  in  the  United  Statos  iH  scoured 
by  existing  treaties  to  the  citizens  or  subjocts  of 
foreign  countries,  which  rights,  so  far  as  they 
may  oxlst  by  force  of  any  such  treaty,  shall  con- 
tinue to  exist  so  long  as  such  treaties  are  In  force, 
uud  no  longer." 

Also.  "That  no  corporation  or  association 
more  than  'JO  per  oent  of  tho  stock  of  which  is  or 
ni/iv  bo  owned  bv  any  poi  son  or  persons,  corpor- 
ation or  corporations,  association  or  associations, 
not  citizens  of  tho  Unir.-d  Stales,  shall  hereafter 


acquire  or  hold  or  own  any  real  estate  hereafter 
acquired  in  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

And  it  further  provided  that  all  property  ac- 
quired or  held  in  violation  of  the 
above  provisions  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
enforce  such  forfeiture  by  legal  process.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  bill  forbids  not  simply  large 
holdings,  such  as  have  been  purchased  by 
wealthy  foreign  citizens  in  Montana  and  other 
Territories,  but  prevents  the  purchase  of  so  much 
as  an  acre  of  land  by  an  alien.  The  only  other 
instance  of  the  adoption  of  so  extreme  a  law  has 
been  in  the  negro  republic  of  Hayti. 

VARIETIES  OF  CORN. 
,  ATLANTIC,  Iowa. 

Where  did  corn  first  originate,  and  how  were  tha 
different  varieties,  as  dent,  pop,  sweet  corn.  etc..  pro- 
duced V  R,  D.  McGeenh. 

Answer.—  Some  writers  assert  that  maize,  or 
Indian  corn,  was  known  in  the  early  history  of 
the  world  to  the  Chinese,  founding  their  theory 
on  drawings  of  a  similar  grain  in  ancient  Chinese 
manuscripts.  If  this  were  true,  the  culture  of 
the  grain  was  wholly  lost  in  later  years.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  on  the  subject,  but 
Alphonse  de  Candolle,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
an  authority  on  the  subject,  in  his  valuable  work, 
"Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants."  says:  "Maize  is 
of  American  origin,  and  was  not  introduced  into 
the  old  world  until  after  the  discovery  of  the 
new."  It  was  found  by  the  first  exploiers  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  be  in  cultivation  by  the 
natives,  from  New  England  to  Chili,  but  it  is 
thought  to  have  originated  in  the  highlands  of 
Peru  and  BoJivia,  as  traces  of  it  have  been  found 
there  in  ancient  tombs  and  in  geological  deposits 
with  the  earliest  traces  of  man  in  that  locality. 
As  to  the  present  existing  varieties  of  eoni,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  maize  plant  is  affected  in 
a  remarkable  degree  by  climate  and  soil,  and  a 
local  variety  can  be  established  at  any  time  by 
the  selection  and  continuous  sowing  for  a  few 
years,  of  seed  showing  any  striking  peculiarity. 
All  the  varieties  in  cultivation  in  the  United 
States,  from  tho  smallest  kind  of  pop-corn  to  the 
enormous  specimens  of  maize  growu  in  tho  West- 
ern and  Southern  States,  are  of  but  one  specios. 
and  owe  their  differences  to  peculiarities  of  cli- 
mate and  soil  and  to  continued  selectiou  in  eulii- 
vatlon. 

SIR  THOMAS  MOKE'S  UTOPIA. 

SCOTLAND,  D.  T. 
Please  explain  the  Utopian  scheme  ot  Sir  Thomas 
More,  C.  C,  K. 

Answer.— Hhe  word  Utopia  is  from  tho  Grook 
words  on,  not,  and  topos,  a  place,  meaning,  thoro- 
fore,  nowhoro.  Sir  Thomas  More  gavo  the  uamo 
to  an  imaginary  Island,  on  which  ho  placed  the 
scone  of  his  romance  of  the  "Happy  Republic." 
Ho  roprosents  the  island  as  having  deou  discov- 
ered by  a  companion  of  Amerigo  Vespucoi.  This 
island  he  doscrlbod  as  tho  abode  of  u  happv  so- 
ciety, which  by  virtue  of  its  wis,-  orgauliatloa 
ami  legislation  was  wholly  froo  from  the  harass- 
lug  carcn,  Inordinate  and  greedy  doslros,  uud  at- 
tendant customary  miseries  of  mankind.    All  the 
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property  of  this  republic  belonged  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  each  inhabitant  by  his  labor  contrib- 
uted to  increase  the  common  store,  and  drew 
therefrom  what  he  needed  for  his  own  wants: 
and  when  his  necessities  were  provided  for  he 
desired  no  more.  Merit  was  the  sole  ground 
of  promotion  iu  all  departments  of  the 
society,  and  wealth  was  neither  sought  for 
nor  desired.  Passion,  malice,  envy,  and 
hatred  were  unkuown,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  republic  were  contented,  free  from  covetous- 
•uess  and  ambition.  The  utmost  toleration  in  re- 
ligion existed,  some  members  of  the  republic 
worshiping  the  deity  and  others  the  sun  and 
stars.  So  different  was  this  ideal  picture  of 
society  from  anything  that  man,  in  his  natural 
state,  has  ever  framed  that  the  name  gave  a  new 
word  to  the  language,  and  all  projects  for  the  im- 
provement of  society  whicu  are  obviously  im- 
practicable, have  come  to  be  called  Utopian. 

GOVERNOR  BENEDICT  ARNOLD. 

ROCKFOED,  111, 

Give  a  sketch  of  Governor  Benedict  Arnold,  and 
state  how  Benedict  Arnold,  the  traitor,  was  related  to 
nim.  F.  C.  e. 

A nswer.— Governor  Benedict  Arnold  was  the 
eldest  son  of  William  Arnold,  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  Rhode  Island,  who  was  a  native  of 
Leamington,  England.and  settled  in  Providence  in 
1636.  Benedict  was  born  in  England  in  1615, 
and  was  married  in  Providence  in  1640.  Iu  1657 
he  became  one  of  the  purchasers  of  Connecticut 
Island.  He  acquired  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  tongues,  and  thus  was  able  to  be  of 
much  assistance  to  his  fellow  colonists.  He 
succeeded  Roger  Williams  as  President  of  the 
colony  under  the  first  charter,  from  1663  to  1666. 
Under  the  second  charter  he  was  several  times 
elected  Governor,  serving  from  May,  1669,  to 
1672;  also  from  1677  to  June,  1678,  when  he 
died.  Governor  Benedict  Arnold's  eldest  son, 
named  Benedict,  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
and  his  son.  also  named  Benedict,  moved  to  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  where  he  married  a  young  and 
beautiful  widow,  and  their  second  son— the  first, 
who  bore  the  same  name,  having  died  in  infancy 
—was  Benedict,  famous  as  a  soldier  and  in 
famous  as  a  traitor  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  TANNHAUSER. 

-L.OGANSPORT,  Ind. 

Wili  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  the  legend  of 
Tannhauser?  A.  T.  Bbinghurst. 

Answer.— Sir  Tannhauser  was  a  legendary  hero 
of  Germany  who  won  the  affections  of  a  fair 
maiden,  Lisaura.  But  being  filled  with  a  pas- 
sion for  adventure  the  knight  set  out  to  visit  the 
mountain  where  Venus  was  said  to  dwell,  vowing 
that  he  would  kiss  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty 
herself.  When  Lisaura  heard  of  this  she  com- 
mitted suicide.  Tannhauser  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing the  enchanted  mountain,  but  after  living 
there  for  some  time  became  weary  of  Venus' 
company  and  by  a  crafty  excuse  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  the  upper  world  again.  When 
he  had  returned  to  earth  and  found  that  he  had 
been  the  cause  of  Lisaura's  death  he  went  to  Pope 
Urban  for  absolution.  His  Holiness  refused  to 
grant  it,  saying;  "You  can  no  more  hope  for 
mercv  than  this  dry  staff  can  be  expected  to 


bud,"  wherefore  the  knight  returned  to  the  en- 
chanted mountain.  In  a  few  days  the  papal  staff 
actually  did  bud.  and  the  Pope  then  sent  for  Sir 
Tannhauser,  but  the  knight  could  not  be  found 
and  was  never  again  seen  on  earth. 

FORTY-NINTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Smithville,  Ark. 

Give  a  history  of  the  Forty-ninth  Illinois  Volun- 
teers, with  list  of  officers  and  names  oE  battles. 

J.  W,  Waters. 

Answer.—  The  Forty-ninth  Illinois  Infantry 
was  organized  at  Camp  Butler,  and  mustered  in 
Dec.  31,  1861.  Its  officers  then  were  Colonel 
William  R.  Morrison:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Phineas 
Pease;  Major  W.  W.  Bishop;  Adjutant  James 
Morrison;  Quartermaster  James  W.  Davis;  Sur- 
geon William  H.  Medcalf.  Feb.  2.  1862.  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Cairo,  and  the  following 
week  accompanied  Grant's  army  to  Fort  Henry. 
At  Fort  Donelson  it  was  in  the  thicKest  of  the 
fight,  and  Colonel  Morrison  was  wounded.  At 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  it  lost  seventeen  killed  and 
ninetv-nine  wounded.  Was  also  at  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  and  in  June  following  was  transferred 
to  the  camp  at  Bethel,  and  was  '  a  part  of  the 
division  of  Brigadier  General  John  A.  Losan. 
Early  iu  1863.  however,  it  was  transferred  to 
General  W.  S.  Smith,  and  it  took  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Little  Kock,  Ark.,  m  August.  In 
January.  1864,  three-fourths  of  the  regiment  re- 
enhsted.  It  was  then  made  a  part  of  General  A 
J.  Smith's  division  and,  going  to  Vicksburg,  took 
part  in  the  Meridian  campaign.  It  was  with  the 
Red  River  expedition,  at  the  capture  of  Fort  de 
Russey.  and  at  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hills,  and 
did  not  secure  its  veteran  furlough  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June.  The  non-veterans  remaining 
tooK  part  in  the  battle  of  Tupelo.  After  the  vet- 
erans rejoined  their  command,  the  regiment  was 
sent  to  Missouri  to  harass  General  Price  for  a 
time,  and.  returning  to  Tennessee,  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Nashville,  was  on  erarrison  duty 
through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1865,  and 
mustered  out  Sept.  9  at  Paducah  and  sent  home. 


EUGENOL. 

VlRPEN.  111. 

What  is  eueenol,  and  for  what  is  it  used? 

Mary  Smith. 

Answer.—  Eugenol  is  a  concentrated,  oily  ex- 
tract, made  from  cloves.  Its  esDecial  use  is  as  an 
antiseptic  in  dentistry,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  substance  ever 
used.  It  is  not  a  caustic  like  carbolic  acid  and 
creosote,  and  does  not  destroy  the  tissues.  But 
it  is  found  to  thoroughly  disinfect  the  decaying 
tooth,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  ulcers,  and  thus, 
while  not  properly  an  anaesthetic,  it  serves  the 
same  purpose  in  the  allaying  and  healing  of  pain. 

ZINCOGRAPHIC  COPYING  PROCESS. 

ItusHviLLE,  Neb. 
Give  directions  for  the  process  used  in  copying 
plans,  maps.  etc.  D.  J.  Wynkoop. 

Answer— These  designs  are  often  drawn  in 

copying  ink,  when  copies  are  made,  as  many  as 

desired,  by  moistening  the  original  design  and 

puttina  it  under  a  copying  pres.".    But  if  the 

map  or  engraving  is  printed,  and  it  is  desired  to 

reproduce  it  without  the  cost  of  an  engraved 

copy,  the  sheet  is  first  moistened  with  dilute  acid. 

which  takes  hold  of  the  paper  in  the  spaces,  im- 
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pairing  its  texture,  but  does  not  affect  the  parts 
covered  with  ink.  After  laying  it  a  few  moments 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper  to  remove 
superfluous  moisture,  the  paper  is  carefully 
placed  on  a  zinc  plate  and  put  under  a  press. 
When  taken  from  this  the  printed  letters  are 
found  to  be  in  reverse  on  the  plate,  and  the  paper 
which  adheres  to  them  must  be  very  carefully  re- 
moved. A  preparation  of  gum  is  then  lightly  ap- 
plied with  a  roller,  after  which  the  letters  are 
well  inked.  Dilute  acid  is  then  applied  around 
the  letters  and  liues  with  a  brush,  which  causes  a 
fresh  application  of  ink  to  adhere  to  the 
letters  only,  and  not  to  the  zinc  surface.  The 
plate  is  then  put,  witn  the  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  the  map  or  design  is  to  be  printed,  under 
pressure,  and  every  letter  and  mark  is  found  to 
be  as  clearly  brought  out  as  though  printed  from 
an  engraved  metal  plate.  Of  course,  but  a 
limited  number  of  impressions  can  be  taken  from 
this  prepared  plate,  and  none  others  will  have  the 
clearness  of  the  first;  but  all  will  be  correct 
copies,  and  the  process  is  only  used  where  a  few 
copies  are  desired. 

THE  "PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN." 

Fort  Scott.  Kan. 

Define  what  has  been  known  as  the  Irish  "plan  of 
campaign."  H.  K.  Cowan. 

Answer.— Aitev  the  defeac  of  the  Gladstonian 
scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  difficulties, 
and  the  reaccession  of  the  Conservative  party  to 
power,  the  Home  Rule  party  in  Ireland  decided, 
as  a  matter  of  revenge,  to  combine  against  the 
collection  of  rents.  They  decided  to  reduce  all 
the  rents— from  20  to  40  per  cent,  according  to 
the  poverty  of  the  district— and  ordered  that 
these  reduced  rents  should  be  paid  into  the  hands 
of  trustees,  to  whom  the  landlord  was  referred 
when  he  called  to  collect  them.  If  the  landlord 
would  agree  to  accept  the  reduction  as  payment 
in  full,  the  money  was  paid  over  to  him,  but  if  he 
refused  he  was  to  get  nothing,  and  the  money  ten- 
dered was  to  be  used  to  protect  the  tenant 
against  any  legal  measures  which  he  (the  laud- 
lord)  might  take.  The  government  declared  the 
whole  system  illegal,  and  that  the  persons  acting 
as  trustees  thereby  laid  themselves  open  to  arrest 
on  the  charge  of  "conspiracy  to  defraud."  The 
cases  then  were  appealed  to  the  courts,  and  were 
also  decided  adversely  to  the  tenants,  but  the 
plan  was  adhered  to  and  defended  by  many  of 
the  Home  Rule  leaders,  Dillon  and  others,  be- 
cause of  the  power  that  it  gave  them  over  the 
landlords. 

THE  curvi:d  pitch. 
,    ,  Chicago. 
1h  the  pJtriiinKol  ■<  ball  on  a  curve  possible?  (live 
the  hcicniilic  <  xi. lunation  ot  it.  M.  KEMBU, 

Anmoer.— Tno  philosophy  of  curved  base  ball 
pitching  Is  Quite  simple.  The  ball,  as  it  takes  its 
horizontal  flight  thiough  the  air  from  tho  band 
ol  the  thrower— technically  known  M  the  pitcher 
—in  retarded  in  Mm  forward  motion  by  Ubo  resist- 
ance of  ihualr.  which  not  only  exerts  a  prcssuro 
on  tho  face  ol  t ho  ball,  hut  also  a  resisting  force 
on  Us  sides  by  friction.  Now,  If  tho  ball  in  sim- 
ply thrown  forward  without  any  special  bias 
bejDf  given  it,  the  friction  of  tho  air  Is  equal  on 
each  hide  of  it:  but  il  it  be  made  to  rotate  on  its 


own  axis  from  right  to  left  or  left  to  right,  tb* 
conditions  are  at  once  materially  changed,  inas- 
much as  in  the  latter  case  one  side  of  the  ball's 
surface  is  made  to  move  forward  through  the  aii 
with  twice  the  rapidity  of  the  other  side,  and  to 
the  extent  of  this  increased  lateral  friction  is  the 
ball  retarded  in  its  progress  on  the  side  on  which 
the  increased  friction  bears.  The  result  of  this 
changed  relation  is  naturally  a  curve  in  the  line 
of  its  delivery  in  the  direction  of  the  side  on 
which  its  progress  has  been  retarded. 

RAISINS. 

,„  „         „  .       ,  Stoddard,  "Wis. 

lell  somethme  about  the  process  used  in  drying 
diffe rent  kinds  of  raisins.  What  gives  each  variety  its 
name?  E.  G.  White. 

Answer.—  Several  varieties  of  grapes  are  used 
in  making  raisins,  but  the  different  names  of  the 
varieties  of  dried  fruit  are  usually  given  from  the 
locality  whence  they  are  imported.    The  common 
mode  of  drying  is  to  spread  the  bunches  on  plat- 
forms or  suspend  them  on  lines  in  heated  rooms, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  shrivel  slightly.  They 
are  then  dipped  in  a  lye  of  wood  ashes  and 
barilla,  to  each  four  gallons  of  which  a  pint  of  oil 
and  a  handful  of  salt  is  added.    This  causes  the 
sugar  to  exude  through  the  skin,  and  makes  a 
slight  varnish  on  the  outside  of  the  fruit.  In 
this  way  the  Valencia  raisin,  the  favorite  cooking 
raisin,  is  prepared.   It  is  shipped  principally 
from  Valencia,  Spain.    Malagas  also  take  their 
name  from  the  Spanish  port,  whence  they  are 
most  largely  sent.     These  are  made  from  a 
richer      grape      than      the      Valencia,  and 
are    dried    on      the    vine     in     the  sun. 
The  grapes     do    not  fall     off    when  ripe, 
sb  the  stem  is  twisted  and  the  grapes  shrivel  by 
the  evaporation  of  their  own  water.    In  this  way 
the  fruit  keeps  more  freshness  and  bloom  than  in 
any  other,  and  there  is  very  little  exudation  of 
sugar.    These  raisins  are  also  called  muscaielles, 
and  are  the  favorite  table   raisins.    Spain  is 
still  the  greatest  producer  of  raisins,  t  hough  large 
quantities  are  also  raised  iu  Turkey,  and  Califor- 
nia is  becoming  an  important  locality  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  favorite  fruit.    The  Sultana  or 
seedless  raisins  are  produced  in  Turkey.  These 
are  cured  in  the  sun,  a  slight  sprinkling  of  oil 
b.ing  employed,  to  prevent  the  too  great  evapor- 
ation of  the  moisture,  and  also  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  of  the  fruit   when  packed  and 
shipped.    The  Eleme  raisins  are  also  produced  in 
Turkey,  and  are  used  chiefly  for  export  to  dis- 
tant colonics  and  for  ships'  stores.    As  their 
name  implies,  they  are  picked  raisins,  and  are 
packed  specially  for  ship  use   from  the  vinos  of 
the  Oarabourno  and  Vourla  districts  in  Asia 
.Minor.      The     greater     proportion      of  the 
raisins      from       Smyrna     aro      kuowu  as 
"Ohomse,"    the    name    of    au    Island  near 
the      mainland      These      aro      the  Turkey 
granei,  pure  and  simple,  without  selection,  pick- 
ing of  stalks,  or  any  manipulation  whatever. 
They  And  I  ready  market  In  Eastern  countries, 
but.  are  the  special  feature   of  fruit  trading  be- 
tween Turkey  and  German  ports.     Thoro  are 
vast  dint  nets  in  Persia  where  raisins  are  culti- 
vated, but  the  difficulty  of  gottlna   them  to 
market  is  so  great  that  it  doei  not  pay  to  export. 
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consequently  they  are  used  for  distilling  and 
local  purposes.  At  the  CaDe  of  Good  Hope 
raisins  are  produced  which  find  a  market  chieflv 
in  Australia.  Distillation  of  raisins  into  wine  is 
becoming  quite  an  important  business,  the  flavor 
of  the  dried  fruit  giving  a  very  pleasant  taste  to 
the  beverage.  The  raisins  used  for  this  are  the 
small  black  Smyrna  raisins.  The  dried  fruit 
known  to  commerce  as  the  Zante  currant  is  a 
variety  of  raisin.  It  is  not  made  from  a  currant, 
but  from  a  very  small  grape,  dried  in  the  sun. 
These  small  raisins  were  at  first  called  Corintns, 
because  they  were  imported  from  the  port  of 
Corinth.  Their  similarity  to  cm  rants  caused  the 
name  to  be  corrupted  later,  as  many  supposed 
them  to  be  a  kind  of  dried  currant. 

NATURAL  SOAPS. 

Pkophetstown,  111. 
Will  you  give  a  description  and  histoy  of  soapnia, 
which  I  can  lmd  mentioned  in  no  cyclopedia? 

E.  P.  Browne. 

Answer.—  Various  saponaceous  compounds 
have  been  patented  for  sale  under  the  names 
"soapnia,"  "soapine,"  or  similarly  manufactured 
words.  These  are  usually  made  from  some  nat- 
ural product  which  has  the  appearance  and  qual- 
ities of  soap.  In  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America  grows  the  soap  tree  (sapindus  saponaria), 
whose  pulpy  fruit  is  generally  used  by  the  na- 
tives instead  of  soap  in  washing.  This  sub- 
stance, if  used  in  excess  or  too  frequently,  in- 
jures the  texture  of  the  fabric,  but  it  has  such 
excellent  cleansing  qualities  that  it  will  clean  as 
much  linen  as  sixty  times  its  weight  of  soap. 
This  saponaceous  quality  belongs  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  a  number  of  other  species  of  the 
genus  sapindus,  all  of  which  are  tropical  except 
sapindus  merginatus,  which  is  found  in  our 
Southern  States.  Ttien  there  is  a  tree  in  Peru, 
quillaja  saDonaria.  whose  bark  in  infusion  yields 
a  soapy  liquid  much  valued  for  washing  woolens. 
This  bark  is  extensively  imported  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  also  to  other  countries  for  this 
purpose.  The  juice  of  the  soap  wart  (saponaria 
officinalis),  a  weed  well  known  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  whose  com- 
mon name  is  the  "Bouncing  Bet,"  forms  a  strong 
lather  with  water,  and  was  much  valued  by  our 
grandmothers  for  use  in  scouring  nice  dresses. 
In  California  the  roots  of  the  phe'.angium  poma- 
ridianum,  which  grows  there  abundantly,  are 
much  used  for  washing  clothes.  This  plant  has  a 
strong  odor  of  brown  soap  in  its  leaves  and  stem, 
as  well  as  the  roots.  The  Egyptian  soap-root 
'gypsophila  struttium)  and  the  Spanish  soap- 
root,  of  the  same  genus,  have  been  employed"  for 
washing  from  time  immemorial  in  Southern 
Europe  and  in  Egypt,  and  are  to  some  extent  ex- 
ported for  use  in  cleansing  fine  articles.  Some  of 
the  tropical  South  Sea  islands  produce  a  species 
of  vine  (vitis  saponaria),  the  thick  part  of  whose 
stem,  cut  into  pieces  and  softened  by  cooking  on 
hot  stones,  produces  in  water  a  rich  lather  like 
that  of  soap.  The  berries  of  the  solarium  sapo- 
naceum,  which  is  found  in  South  America  and 
the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  are  aiso  used  as 
a  soap  substitute.  There  are  bodies  of  water, 
also,  which  are  so  strongly  alkaline  in  their  nature 


that  greasy  fabrics  rubbed  in  them  produce  a 
strong  lather  of  a  cleansing  nature. 

EARLY  EGYPTIAN  HISTORY. 

JOLIET,  111. 

Js  it  a  fact,  as  stated  in  your  article  on  Ethiopia, 
some  time  ago,  tnat  fortresses  were  built  at  the  second 
cataract  of  the  Nile  3OU0  B.  C  ,that  is.  lone  before  tno 
Hood,  or  the  birth  of  Noah?  Is  there  not  an  error 
somewuere?  John  Smith. 

Answer.—  The  dates  of  early  Egyptian  history 
are  very  startling  to  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  only 
record  of  early  civilizations.  The  fact  however, 
is  that  the  civilization  of  Egypt  enormously  ante- 
dates that  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  written  rec- 
ords of  Egyptian  historians  is  better  substanti- 
ated than  that  of  the  sacred  writers,  by  means  of 
the  inscriptions  found  in  ancient  Egyptian  tombs 
and  temples.  The  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
f,he  High  Priest  Manetho,  who  lived  about  280 
B.  C.  have  given  Egyptologists  a  basis  of  history 
to  work  on  in  computing  the  records  of  early 
Egyptian  history.  His  table  of  the  dynasties  of 
Egypt,  which  traces  the  kings  of  that  country 
back  to  5004  B.  C.  has  been  found  very  valu- 
able, and  discoveries  on  monuments  and  tombs 
have  shown  its  general  authenticity.  The  second 
king  of  the  second  Egyptian  dynasty,  about 
4700  B.  C,  built  the  pyramid  at  Sakkara,  the 
oldest  monument  in  Egypt.  The  kings  of 
the  third  dynasty— from  4449-4235  B.  C— are 
known  to  have  subdued  the  Lybians  and  some  of 
the  wandering  tribes  of  Arabia.  The  pictures  on 
the  tombs  of  the  late  Kings  of  this  dynasty  show 
Egyptian  society  as  completely  organized  as  it 
was  4,000  years  later.  Nearly  all  the  animals 
now  used  by  man  were  domesticated,  and  the 
Egyptian  language  seems  to  have  been  completely 
formed.  During  the  fourth  dynasty,  4235- 
3951  B.  G,  the  three  great  pyramids  were 
built;  also  the  great  Sphinx  at  Gizeh,  and  an 
enormous  temple  near  it,  which  was  buried  for 
senturies  by  the  sand  of  the  desert,  but  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  and  unearthed.  Many 
monuments  of  the  fifth  dynasty  also  exist, 
3951-3703,  and  from  the  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings in  the  tombs  it  is  plaiu  that  a  high  state  of 
civilization  then  existed,  and  that  art  had  at- 
tained a  remarkable  degree  of  excellence.  Writ- 
ings on  papyrus  of  this  era  have  been  found, 
among  others  a  book  written  by  an  old  man 
of  the  royal  family,  which  is  a  sort  of  hand-book 
of  good  manners  for  young  people.  The  sixth 
dynasty  had  some  powerful  kings,  and  left  many 
monuments  of  their  reign.  The  last  member  of 
this  family  to  hold  the  regal  power  was 
a  woman— the  Queen  Neit-aker,  called  by 
the  Greek  historians  Nitocris.  During  the  four 
dynasties  which  followed,  a  term  of  nearly 
500  years,  disorder  and  weakness  seems  to  have 
prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom,  aud  very 
little  is  known  of  the  real  history  of  the  time. 
The  eleventh  dynasty  usnered  in  a  period  of 
power  for  the  Egyptian  kingdom  which,  with 
brief  periods  of  weakness,  lasted  many  cent- 
uries. The  connection  of  Egyptian  with  Bible 
history  begins  wif  h  the  last  king  of  the  seven- 
teenth dynasty.  King  Apepi,  who  is  considered 
by  many  authorities  to  have  been  :he  Pharaoh  in 
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-whose  reign  Joseph  came  into  Egypt,  about  1720 
E.  C.  Au  interesting  point  in  Egyptian  history 
is  tne  fact  that  new  discoveries  of  ancient  monu- 
ments are  continually  adding  to  our  knowledge 
of  it.  For  instance,  within,  the  last  few  years  a 
number  of  royal  tombs  have  been  discovered  and 
opened,  among  them  one  containing  the  mummy 
of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  These  tombs  con- 
tain many  articles  of  manufacture  and  papyrus 
manuscripts,  and  the  writings  and  inscriptions 
are  being  carefully  deciphered  by  scholars  who 
have  made  deep  study  of  Egyptian  records. 

THE  GERRYMANDER. 

Campus,  Ind. 

What  is  the  origin  an  J  exact  meaninsc  ot  the  word 
gerrymander?  J.  Little. 

Answer.—  The  history  of  the  word  gerrymander 
is  interesting.  In  1810  the  anti-Federalists,  or 
Republicans,  as  they  were  then  called,  after  a 
bitter  contest,  elected  their  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, Elbridge  Gerry,  and  a  majority  in  both 
houses  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  In  or- 
der to  maintain  this  majority  in  the  future,  they 
proceeded  to  re-arrange  the  Senatorial  districts 
of  the  State,  which  had  hitherto  been  formed 
without  any  division  of  counties,  by  dividing 
counties  so  as  to  secure  a  Democratic  majority, 
even  though  the  counties  were,  in  reality,  stronglv 
Federal  in  sentiment.  The  Federalists  protested, 
but  in  vain:  the  divisions  were  made  without 
even  a  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  the  act; 
the  work  was  sanctioned  by  the  Governor,  and 
became  a  law  by  his  signature;  wherefore  his 
political  opponents  soundiy  castigated  him 
through  the  newspapers  and  at  public 
meetings.  In  Essex  County  the  arrangement  of 
the  districts  in  relation  to  the  towns  was 
singular  and  absurd.  Russell,  the  veteran  editor 
of  the  Boston  Sentinel,  who  had  strenuously  op- 
posed the  scheme,  took  a  map  of  that  county 
and  coloring  the  selected  towns,  hung  it  on  the 
wall  of  his  editorial  room.  One  day  Gilbert 
Stuart,  the  eminent  painter,  was  in  the  room, 
and  looking  at  the  map  remarked  that  the  colored 
townships  resembled  some  monstrous  animal. 
He  took  a  pencil,  and  with  a  few  touches  drew  a 
head,  wings,  claws,  and  tail.  "There."  said 
Stuart,  "that  will  do  for  a  salamauder."  Rey- 
nolds looking  at  the  hideous  ficrure  exclaimed. 
"Salamanderl  Call  it  gerrymander."  An  en- 
graved copy  of  this  map  was  widely  circulated 
bv  Ruseell,  and  the  word  was  Immediately 
adopted  into  ihe  national  political  vocabulary  as 
a  term  ot  reproach  for  those  who  change  bound- 
aries of  districts  for  a  partisan  purpose. 

THE  AURORA  jftMUTiTt. 

(iL.KNVIX.LK.  Mich. 

How is tbe  aurora  borealla  supposed  to  bo  caused] 
What  Mi  mo  latest  ■elenttfto  theories  concerning  it? 
Ih  it  true  that,  artificial  auroral  can  be  formed  by 
dmam  of  tieotridtVT  htuoknt. 

AnHwer.—Vuvlmi*  theories  have  been  lrumed 
In  tlincHpasl  concerning  the  aurora.  It  wan.  bv 
the  ancient*,  thought  to  bo  of  supornat ural  ori- 
gin, but.  with  the  discoveries  of  modern  Minos  a 
uatural  explanation  of  It  wan  nought.  Tno  tirnt 
theory  wim  that  It  wan  cuuned  by  phoHpboric 
gene*  escaping  from  the  curth  at  the  pole*,  Later 
dlffermit  theories  ucoouutod  for  It  by  the  radia- 
tion of  1  le tit  fioiu  t  Ik*  hoIjii  corona,  or  reflection 


from  a  belt  of  atoms  thrown  off  by  the  earth* 
But  since  the  discovery  of  electricity,  all  specu- 
lation on  the  nature  of  the  aurora  has  taken  in 
that  force  as  a  principal  factor,  and  modern  ex- 
periments have  been  especially  turned  to  secur- 
ing proof  of  the  electrical  nature  of  the  auroral 
display.  Recent  expeditions  to  the  arctic  re- 
gion, where  alone  the  aurora  can  be  seen  in  its 
perfection,  have  added  numerous  facts  for 
the  generalization  of  scientists.  It  is 
now  believed  that  the  altitude  of  au- 
roras is  not  great,  that  it  does  not  exceed 
that  of  the  zone  of  clouds.  M.  de  la  Rive,  a  Gen- 
oese scientist,  has  made  many  important  ob- 
servations in  visits  to  the  polar  regions,  and  his 
theory  is  generally  accepted.  He  says  that  the 
aurora  is  caused  by  the  recompositionof  the  pos- 
itive and  negative  electricity,  always  to  be  found 
in  the  upper  and  lower  strata  of  air,  respectively.. 
The  union  takes  place  more  readiUv  in  the  dry 
air  of  the  north,  and  is  visible  only  when  the  air 
is  filled  with  fine,  transparent,  microscopic 
needles  of  ice.  which  also  favor  the  formation  of 
the  lunar  haios,  seen  so  frequently  in  cold  regions. 
Both  M.  de  la  Rive  and  M.  Lenstrom  have  pro- 
duced immature  auroras  by  means  of  electrical 
apparatus.  M.  Lenstrom's  experiments,  which 
were  made  in  Finland,  in  1882,  are  thus  de- 
scribed: "He  surrounded  the  peak  of  a  monntain 
with  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  pointed  at  intervals 
with  tin  nibs.  He  charged  the  wire  with  elec- 
tricity, and  nearly  every  night  produced  a  yellow- 
white  light  on  the  tin  points,  in  which  the  spec- 
troscope analysis  revealed  the  greenish  yellow 
ray  that  characterizes  the  aurora  borealis.  On 
the  peak  of  Pietarintumturi.  in  78°  north  lati- 
tude, he  was  especially  successful,  an  auroral 
ray  making  its  appearance  directly  over  and  about 
150  yards  above  the  cooper  coil."  In  high  lati- 
tudes, a  faintly  luminous  arc  about  the  magnetic 
pole  as  a  cen'erwas  observed  by  the  explorer 
Nordenskjold,  who  has  advanced  the  theory  that 
there  is  a  permanent  luminous  coroua  encircling 
the  magnetic  pole.  This,  though  it  can  not  be 
seen  when  the  auroras  are  visible,  is  yet  the 
cause  of  all  auroral  displays.  This  theory  has, 
however,  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  for  ac- 
ceptance. 

HOW  THERMOMETERS  ARE  MADE. 

Schuyler,  Neb. 

Givo  a  description  of  how  thermometers  are  made 
and  graded,  and  tell  why  they  vary  so  much  at  the 
same  temperature.  F.  F.  Loompj. 

Answer.—  If  thermometers  were  all  of  uniform 
caliber  and  graded  accurately  there  would,  of 
course,  be  uo  difference  In  their  records.  But 
the  fact  is  that  many  are  imperfectly  made  ana 
carelessly  graded,  and  these,  of  course,  will  give 
widely  differing  results.  The  first  poiut  iu  the 
construction  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  is  to 
see  that  the  tube  is  of  uuiform  callbor  throughout 
its  whole  Interior.  To  ascertain  this  a  short  ool- 
umn  of  mercury  Is  put  Into  the  tube  and  movod 
up  and  down,  to  soe  If  its  length  remains  the 
Mttino  through  all  part*  of  the  tube.  If  a  tube 
whono  callbor  Is  not  uniform  Is  used  slight  dif- 
ferences are  made  iu  Its  graduation  to  allow  for 
It.  A  Mali  of  equal  partn  In  etched  upou  the 
tube,  and  from  obnervat lonn  ol  Mpj  Inequalities 
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©f  the  column  of  mercury  moved  in  it  a  table 
giving  the  temperatures  corresponding  to  these 
divisions  is  formed.  A  bulb  is  now  blown  on  the 
tube,  and  while  the  open  end  of  the  latter  is 
dipped  into  mercury  heat  Is  applied  to  the  bulb 
to  expand  the  air  in  it.  This  heat  is  then  with- 
drawn, and,  the  air  within  contracting, 
a  portion  of  the  mercury  rises  in  the 
tube  and  partly  fills  the  bulb. 
To  the  open  end  of  the  tube  a  funnel 
containing  mercury  is  fitted,  the  bulb  placed  over 
a  flame  until  it  boils,  thus  expelling  all  air  and 
moisture  from  the  instrument,  and,  on  cooling, 
the  tube  instantly  fills  with  mercury.  The  bulb 
is  now  placed  in  some  hot  fluid,  causing  the  mer- 
cury within  it  to  expand  and  flow  over  the  top 
of  the  tube,  and  when  this  overflow  has  ceased 
the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  heated  with  a  blow- 
pipe flame.  To  graduate  the  instrument,  the 
bulb  is  placed  in  melting  ice,  and,  when  the  top 
of  the  mercury  column  has  fallen  as  low  as  it 
will,  note  is  taken  of  its  position  referred  to  the 
soale  on  the  tube.  This  is  the  freezing  point  :  it 
is  marked  as  zero  on  the  thermometers  of  Celsius 
and  Reaumur,  and  as  32  deg.  on  tne  Fahrenheit 
system.  To  determine  the  boiling  point,  the  in- 
strument is  placed  in  a  metallic  vessel  with 
double  walls,  between  which  circulates  the  steam 
from  boiling  water.  Between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  point  of  water,  100  equal  degrees  are 
marked  in  the  centigrade  graduation  of  Celsius, 
180  degrees  on  the  Fahrenheit  plan,  and 
80  degrees  on  the  Reaumur.  On 
many  thermometers  all  three  of  these 
graduations  are  indicated  on  the  frame 
to  which  the  tube  is  attached.  Some  weeks  after 
a  thermometer  has  been  made  and  graded  it  may 
be  noticed  that  when  the  bulb  is  immersed  in 
pounded  ice  the  mercury  does  not  quite  descend 
to  the  freezing  point.  This  is  owing  to  a  gradual 
expansion  of  the  mercury  which  usually  goes  on 
for  nearly  two  years,  when  it  is  found  that  the 
zero  point  has  risen  nearly  a  whole  degree.  It  is 
then  necessary  to  slide  down  the  scale  to  which 
the  tube  is  fastened,  so  that  it  will  read  accur- 
ately the  movements  of  the  mercury.  After  this 
change,  the  accuracy  of  the  tnermometer  is  as- 
sured, as  there  is  no  further  expansion  of  the 
mercury  column 

THE  RUBY  MINKS  OF  BURMAH. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  description  of  tne  ruby  mines  of  .Burmah, 
recently  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  army. 

M.  M.  Hurd. 

Answer—  Though  nearly  every  work  on  preci- 
ous stones  contains  some  mention  of  the  famous 
mines  of  Pegu  in  Burmah,  but  very  little  has 
been  actually  known  concerning  either  the 
location  or  the  yield  of  the  mines.  Legends  of 
their  wonderful  riches  were  told  by  travelers  in 
the  East  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
M.  Tavernier,  who  traveled  in  the  Orient  about 
1760,  was  the  first  to  give  any  trustworthy  in- 
formation concerning  the  mines.  He  did  not  see 
them,  but  gives  his  description  from  hearsay. 
He  locates  the  mines  in  a  mountain,  twelve  oa^ys* 
journey  from  Siren— the  modern  Siriam— and  says 
the  country  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  world,  pro- 
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ducing  nothing  but  rubies,  and  these  in  quantities 
not  exceeding  100,000  crowns  per  annum  in  value. 
Father  Guiseppi  d'Amato,  iu  1830,  actually 
visited  the  mines.  In  his  account  he  places  them 
seventy  miles  northeast  of  Mandalay.  The  "gem 
gravel,"  he  says,  is  reached  by  pits  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  in  depth,  but  is  not  very  extensively 
worked  because  of  the  influx  of  water,  and  the 
imperfect  methods  of  mining  used.  From  this 
account  and  that  of  M.  Bredemeyer,  who  in  1868 
spent  some  time  at  other  mines  in  the  Sagyin 
hills,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Mandalay,  all 
that  is  actually  known  of  the  Burmah  ruby  mines 
is  derived.  The  gems  lie  in  a  valley,  about  a 
hundred  miles  square,  surrounded  by  nine 
mountains.  They  are  found  at  varying  depths  — 
some  quite  near  the  surface,  others  twenty  feet 
down.  The  natives  can  not  dig  much  deeper 
for  them,  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  keep 
the  water  out  of  the  mines.  Sapphires,  topazes 
and  emeralds  are  also  found  in  the  mines.  The 
majority  of  the  rubies  found  are  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  carat  in  weight,  and  the  larger  ones 
are  generally  flawed.  Sapphires,  though  rela- 
tively rare,  are  generally  of  larger  size.  The  rev- 
enue from  the  mines  constitutes  a  royal  monop- 
oly, and  amounted,  thirty  years  ago,  to  from 
$65,000  to  $75,000  per  annum.  Considering  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  mining  work,  the 
cost  of  securing  the  conveniences  of  life  in  those 
remote  districts,  and,  more  than  all.  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  locality,  this  return  is  not 
large.  The  British  Government  has  leased  the 
mines  for  a  term  of  years  to  a  firm  of  wholesale 
jewelers  in  London. 

SERFDOM  IN  RUSSIA. 

Portland.  Mich. 
Were  the  peasants  and  serfs  of  Russia  ttie  same,  or 
were  there  also  ueasants  who  were  not  serfs? 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Utes. 

Answer.— In  Russia  serfdom  was  not  known 
until  the  sixteenth  century,  though  slavery  had 
long  existed  under  certain  conditions.  The 
princes  of  the  different  provinces  of  the  countrv 
in  its  early  history  were  very  despotic  and  cruel 
and  therefore  were  often  in  fear  of  their  lives 
from  insurrections  among  the  people.  They 
therefore  kept  large  guards  of  soldiers,  drawn 
from  families  of  nobles,  and  rewarded  the  serv- 
ices of  these  with  titles  and  large  grants  of  laud. 
These  estates  were  tilled  by  the  peasants,  who 
for  several  centuries  were  free  to  choose  their 
own  masters,  and  go  from  the  service  of  one 
estate  to  that  of  another  as  they  pleased.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  an  edict  of  the  Czar  Boris 
Godunoff.  the  peasants  were  fastened  to  the  soil, 
that  is,  they  and  their  descendants  were  forbid- 
den to  leave  the  service  of  the  land  holders  for 
whom  they  were  working  when  the  decree  was 
made.  The  object  of  this  decree  was  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  crown,  a>s,  while  the  peasants 
were  allowed  to  move  about,  they 
actually  formed  a  large  body  of  wan- 
derers, constantly  avoiding  all  payment 
of  taxes.  But  the  effect  of  the  law  was  to  greatly 
enrich  the  landowners,  and  to  degrade  the  free 
peasants  into  the  condition  of  serfs.  All  the 
rural  population  were  subject  to  this  decree. 
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except  those  persona  living  upon  the  lands  still 
owned  by  the  crown.  Peter  the  Great  made  laws 
transforming  all  the  serfs  on  private  estates  into 
chattels  to  be  bought  and  sold  with  the  land. 
The  peasants  on  the  crown  domains  were  still 
legally  free,  but  whenever  the  Czars  rewarded 
their  favorites  with  estates  from  the  government 
lands,  the  peasants  on  them  were  converted  into 
serfs.  The  peasantry  on  the  crown  lands  re- 
mained free,  but  these,  before  the  emancipation 
of  the  serf s  was  decree  i  in  1861,  had  been  re- 
duced to  only  a  small  comparative  number. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  AAEON  BURR. 

Centerville.  Mich. 

Give  brief  sketch  of  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for 
treason.  W.  F.  Wall. 

Answer.—  Immediately  upon  the  close  of  his 
term  of  office  as  Vice  President,  Burr  started 
on  an  expedition  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  to 
work  up  among  the  people  of  that  locality  his 
scheme  for  establishing  an  independent  republic 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  He  found  a  number  of 
citizens  and  some  government  officials  ready  to 
fall  in  with  his  plans,  and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  for  a  time  James  Wilkinson,  General- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  Governor  of  Louisiana 
Territory,  was  inclined  favorablv  toward  the 
scheme.  Probably  this  was  because  he  was  not 
aware  of  its  extent  and  enormity  at  first,  for, 
later,  he  made  every  effort  to  thwart  the 
plan,  and  it  was  through  his  information 
that  the  attention  of  the  government  was  called 
to  Burr's  plots.  In  November,  1806,  Burr  was 
arrested  and  summoned  before  a  grand  jury  at 
Frankfor',  Ky.,  but  no  bill  was  found  against 
him,  owing  to  difficulty  of  procuring  witnesses, 
and  he  was  released,  and  his  friends  celebrated 
his  triumph  with  a  grand  ball.  But  meanwhile 
President  Jackson  had  commissioned  Graham, 
the  Secretary  cf  the  -Orleans  territory,  to  investi- 
gate the  reports  about  Burr,  and  immediately 
afterward  he  issued  a  proclamation  atrainsfc  "an 
unlawful  scheme  set  on  foot  for  invading  the 
Spanish  dominions."  Graham,  securing  from  the 
Lcclslaturea  of  Oliio  and  Kentucky  the  requisite 
authority,  seized  a  number  of  boats  on  the  Mus- 
kingum and  Ohio  Rivers  which  Burr  had  fitted 
out  for  his  expedition.  Burr,  hearing  of  these 
seizures,  made  his  escape  to  the  west  shore  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  a  body  of  militia  was  sent,  under 
the  Presidents  proclamation,  to  arrest  him.  He 
had  previously  had  all  his  cases  of  arms  thrown 
into  the  river,  ami  therefore  assumed  tho  pre- 
tense of  utter  innocence  of  auy  hostile  inten- 
tions, demanding  that  he  and  all  thoso  wit  h  him 
should  be  searched,  and  his  boa's  examined  for 
evidence  at  hi*  l  evolut  umary  designs.  As  not  bllg 

of  the  tort  was  found,  a  strong  ven i  taieal  in  hi* 

favor  wan  around,  lie  was  Drought,  be- 
fore the  Supremo  Court  of  tho  territory,  bat 
the  Grand  Jurv  not  only  refused  to  bring 
any  Indictment  uualnst  him,  but,  presented 
chariot  against  too  (jovornor  for  calling  out  the 
militia  to  arrest  him.  Bun,  now  tree,  n  nolved  lo 
disband  all  bin  follower*  and  leave  liiu  country. 
But  before  ho  could  MOOmoiltli  thr*  ho  v.  an  again 
arrentod.  jil  iMlOtmtnf  tor  hitfli  ttoa.ou  wa* 
found  avam»t  him  bj  theCkend  Jury  oft  ha  Dis- 


trict of  Virginia.  He  was  charged  with  levying 
war,  by  the  collection  of  armed  men,  within  the 
dominion  of  Virginia.  He  was  also  charged  with 
concocting  a  scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
National  authority  in  the  Western  States  and 
Territories.  As  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
against  him,  however,  on  his  trial,  he  was  ac- 
quitted. 

THE  ELECTORAL  COUNT  BILL. 

Orion,  Id. 

What  are  the  provisions  of  tlie  electoral  count  bill? 

Jessie  Carson. 

Answer— The  electoral  count  bill  was  passed 
early  in  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-ninth 
Congress.  It  provides  that  the  electors  shall 
meet  and  vote  in  their  respective  States  the  sec- 
ond Monday  in  January  following  their  election. 
Any  controversy  over  the  election  of  any  electo: 
may  be  submitted  for  settlement  to  the  State 
courts,  but  judgment  must  be  given  on  the  same 
at  least  six  days  before  that  on  which  the  electoral 
vote  is  cast.  The  certified  return  of  the  electoral 
vote  is  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Wash- 
ington, and  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  Febru- 
ary the  vote  is  to  be  counted  by  Congress.  In 
the  count,  the  vote  of  all  States,  from  which  only 
a  single  return  has  been  received,  must  be 
counted.  Where  two  or  more  returns  are  made, 
the  two  houses  of  Congress  must  agree  in  de- 
termining which  is  the  vote  of  the  regularly 
certified  State  electors.  If  the  case  has  been  de- 
cided by  a  State  court,  they  are  to  be  bound  by 
its  decision;  otherwise  the  votes  to  be  counted 
shall  be  those  which  were  cast  by  the  electors 
whose  appointment  is  certified  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State. 

TREATY   OF    1818— RECIPROCITY     TREATY  WITH 
CANADA. 

Wymore.  Neb. 
1.  Was  the  treaty  of  181 3.  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  anything  more  than  a  fi-hery 
treaty?  If  so.  what  were  its  provisions  V  2.  Have  we 
&  commercial  treaty  with  Canada,  and  what  ar<j  its 
provisions?  K.  Livsey. 

Answer.—  The  convention  of  1818  was  held  to 
cover  tho  omissions  of  previous  treaties.  One 
point  unsettled  was  the  auestion  of  the  North- 
west boundary.  By  this  .  convention,  held  Oct. 
20.  1818,  it  was  agreed  that  the  fortv-niuth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude  was  to  be  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. The  territory  west  of  these  mountains  wan 
to  remain  for  ten  years  in  the  joint  occupation  of 
both  parties;  in  olher  words,  the  British  Fur 
Company,  which  alone  had  yet  any  establish- 
ment m  in  that  remote  region,  was  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed for  thut  period.  As  to  the  fishorv  ques- 
tion, the  Americans  were  granted  lull  tlshlng 
rights  on  tiio  north  and  oast  coasts  of  tho  Gulf  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  tho 
Magdaleu  Islands;  but  off  tho  coasts  of  New 
Brunswick  aud  Nova  Mootia,  in  the  Bay  of 
Fuudy,  and  on  the  western  and  southern 
counts  of  the  Gull  of  S  .  Lawreuoe.  American 
vcflsula  wore  not  to  tlsh  within  three  miles  of 
th»  shore.  The  third  point  of  tho  treaty 
related  lo  Mio  slaves  thai  had  been 
aldml  to  uHcapo  by  tho  British  duriug 
UM  WAT  Of  1118-14      As  the   two  governments 
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could  not  agree  upon  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  article  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent  on  this  subject, 
under  which  a  large  amount  was  claimed  in  the 
way  of  indemnity,  it  was  arranged  to  refer  it  to  a 
tnird  power.  Soon  after  Russia  was  selected 
as  the  arbiter.  2.  We  had  an  important  reci- 
procity treaty  with  Canada,  which  was  proclaimed 
Sept.  11.  1854,  and  terminated  March  17,  1866, 
on  notice  given  by  the  United  States  one  year 
previous.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  food 
products  of  all  kinds,  nearly  all  raw  materials, 
and  some  half  manufactured  articles,  were 
allowed  to  pass  free  from  one  country  to  the 
other.  The  dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty  arose 
from  the  owners  of  mines,  timber,  etc.,  in  the 
United  States,  who  found  the  price  of  their 
product  kept  down  by  Canadian  competition. 
This  treaty  has  never  been  renewed,  though  a 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
a  similar  reciprocal  arrangement  exists  among 
business  mfm.  A  memorial  in  favor  of  establish- 
ing a  general  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  was 
presented  to  the  United  States  Government  by 
the  National  Board  of  Trade  in  1873,  but  it  had 
no  effect 

CIVILIZATION. 

CUBA,  111. 

How  is  civilization  defined,  and  what  nations  are 
civilized,  and  what  nations  are  still  uncivilized? 

W.  HlNDEELIXEB. 

Answer.— Civilization  may  be  defined  as  the 
aggregate  of  the  material  and  moral  progress 
which  has  been  made  and  is  still  being  made  by 
men.  The  source  of  civilization  may  be  said  to 
be  in  man's  faculty  of  acquiring  knowledge 
about  himself,  and  putting  this  knowledge  to 
use  to  supply  his  wants,  as  well  as  in  transmit- 
ting it  to  future  generations.  The  distinction  of 
races  as  civilized  or  otherwise,  is  somewhat  ar- 
bitrary. By  this  distinction,  nations  are  di- 
vided into  five  classes;  savage,  barbarous,  half- 
civilized,  civilized,  and  enlightened.  The  savage 
nations  live  in  tribes  and  obtain  food  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  The  North  American  Indians, 
Esquimaux,  etc..  are  still  generally  in  the  savage 
state*  and  so  are  some  of  the  tribes  of 
Siberia,  and  some  in  Africa.  Barbarous  nations 
are  those  which  possess  flocks  and  heid3,  and 
practice  a  rude  agriculture.  Examples  of  these 
are  found  in  the  Tartar  tribes  of  Asia,  some 
Siberia  tribes,  and  many  tribes  of  Africa.  The 
half- civilized  people  depend  chiefly  upon  agri- 
culture for  their  living,  have  made 
some  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  have  towns  and  cities.  Such  are 
the  Arabs  to-day,  the  Egyptians,  and  others. 
Civilized  nations  are  those  that  engage  in  com- 
merce, that  have  the  art  of  writing  and  have  made 
considerable  advancement  in  knowledge  and 
morality.  Finally,  enlightened  nations  are  those 
civilized  races  that  have  made  great  progress  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  have  a  thorough  division  of 
labor,  have  established  systems  of  education,  and 
in  knowledge,  religion,  and  morality  have  at- 
tained the  highest  point  yet  reached  by  man.  It 
must  be  noticed  that  many  nations  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  more  than  one  of  these 
classes,  and  that  no  nation  whatever  can  be 
said  to  be  either  eniighteaed  or  civilized  as  re- 


gards all  of  its  individuals.  The  cities  of  every 
enlightened  nation  contain  numbers  sunk  in 
ignorance,  vice,  ana  degradation  that  can  not  be 
surpassed  among  the  most  utter  barbarians.  It 
may  be  noted,  too.  that  the  conduct  of  even  en- 
lightened individuals  is  often  most  unworthy  of 
their  knowledge  and  boasted  morality.  Further, 
that  even  the  most  enlightened  nations  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other  are  far  from  doing 
credit  to  their  enlightenment,  while  in  their  con- 
duct toward  inferior  nations  they  are  often  more 
barbarious  than  the  savages  themselves.  This  is 
a  harsn  statement,  but  history  can  give  many 
examples  to  show  its  truth. 

NICKNAMES  OF  GENERALS. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  us  a  list  ot  all  the 
nicknames  applied  by  tne  boys  to  our  Cienerals  dur- 
ing the  late  war?  Old  Soldieb. 

Ansioer.— We  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  compile  a  complete  list,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  this  reader  and  others  we  quote  the 
following  on  the  subject,  which  appeared  in  a  war 
article  written  two  or  three  years  ago.  Probably 
some  of  our  readers  can  add  others  to  the  list: 
"Every  General  of  prominence  had  a  nickname 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  troops.   Some  of  these 
names  were  of  a  sarcastic  nature,  but  usually 
they  indicated  the  confidence  of  the  men  in  their 
leaders  or  their  admiration  for  them.  General 
Grant  was  commonly  known  over  the  watch- 
fires  in  the  Armv  of  the  Potomac  as  'Old  United 
States,'  from  the  initials  of  his  name,  but  some- 
times ne  was  called  'Old  Three  Stars,'  that  num- 
ber indicating  his  rank  as  Lieutenant  General. 
McClellan     was     endeared    to     his   army  as 
'Little  Mac'    Meade,    who  wore  spectacles, 
was  delighted  to  learn  trhat   the  soldiers  had 
named  him  'Four-eyed  George,'  for  he  knew  it 
was  not  intended  as  a  reproach.    Burnside,  the 
Colonel  of  the  First  Rhode  Island  Regiment,  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  'Rhody'  when  he  became  a  gen- 
eral. Hooker  never  liked  the  sobriquet  of  'Fight- 
ing Joe,'  though  he  always  lived  up  to  it  during 
his  career  in  the  field.    Pope  was  saddled  with 
the  title  of  'Saddle-bag  John,'  in  memory  of  his 
famous  order  about    headquarters    being  on 
horseback.    His  men  used  to  say  that  their 
headquarters  moved  pretty  rapidly  at  times. 
Sigel.  tne  German  General,  was  known  in  the 
other  corps  as  'Dutchy.'  Hancock  won  the  brevet 
of  'Superb'  from  a  remark  made  by  General 
Meade  at  Gettysburg,  when  the  Second  Corps 
repulsed  Longstreet's  men.     Humphrey,  being 
a  distinguished  engineer,  was  invariably  styled 
'Old  Mathematics.'   The  Pennsylvania  Reserves 
used  to  call  Crawford  'Physics,'  he  being  a  sur- 
geon at  the  beginning  of  his  military  career. 
Logan,  with  his  long  black  hair  and  dark  com- 
plexion, was  'Black  Jack' with  his  men.  Sher- 
idan, the  cavalry  leader,   was  'Little  Phil,'  and 
Sherman's  troops  spoke  of  him  as   'Old  Tecum- 
seh.'   The  sterling  nature  and  steadfast  purpose 
of  Thomas  earned  for  him  the  significant  and  fa- 
miliar name  of  'Old  Reliable.'    Alexander  Mc- 
Dowell MeCook.  like  Hooker,  was  called  'Fight- 
ing' McCook.'   The  New  York  City  regiments  iu 
the  Fifth  Corps  changed  Sykea  to  'Syksey.' 
Halleck  was  derisively  named  "Old  Brains,'  and 
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Roseerans  had  his  name  shortened  to  'Rosev.' 
Lew  Wallace  was  'Louisa'  to  the  soldiers 
under  nis  command:  he  was  a  great 
favorite  lor  his  fighting  qualities,  and  the 
soldiers  adopted  that  inappropriate  name  for 
want  of  a  better.  Kearney,  who  had  left  an  arm 
in  Mexico,  was  invariably  known  in  tbe  ranks  as 
'One-armed  Pnil.-  Butler  was  styled  'CocKeye,' 
for  obvious  reasons.  Kilpatrick  was  nicknamed 
'Kill,'  while  Custer  was  called  'Ringlets.'  on  ac- 
count of  his  long,  flowing  curls;  and  so  the 
catalogue  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 
Among  the  Confederates  familiar  nicknames 
were  not  so  common  as  with  the  Federals.  The 
soldiers  of  the  Armv  of  Northern  Virginia  usually 
spoke  of  General  Lee  as 'Bob  Lee.'  Little  Ma- 
hone  was  best  known  as  'Skin  and  Bone.'  Early 
was  called  'Bad  Old  Man,'  and  Jackson  will  live 
in  historv  as  'Stonewall.'" 

THE  GRAPHOPHONE, 

Chicago. 

Give  an  account  of  the  new  machine  called  the 
graphophone.   Who  invented  it?  M.  F.  Keed. 

Answer.— This  invention  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Sumner  Taintor,  aided  by  Professor  Bell,  the 
telephone  inventor.  The  machine  is  operated  on 
the  principle  of  the  phonograph.  It  is  very 
simple  and  is  free  from  mechanical  complica- 
tion. It  has  a  treadle,  and  it  looks  very  much 
like  a  small  sewing-machine.  Edison  discovered 
the  art  of  recording  and  reproducing  sound,  but 
his  invention  could  not  be  used  because  of  its 
clumsy  mechanical  arrangement,  coupled  with 
the  very  inferior  and  unsatisfactory  methods  of 
recording  the  sounds  produced.  He  used  a  piece 
of  tinfoil  upon  which  the  sound  waves  were  in- 
dented and  from  which  they  were  easily  obliter- 
ated. The  present  inventor,  Mr.  Taintor,  saw  that 
a  less  destructible  material  was  required,  ana  af- 
ter considerable  experiment  tried  a  preparation  of 
wax  and  paratflne.  This  is  the  surface  now  used, 
and  it  works  perfectly.  He  then  made  an  entirely 
new  apparatus,  and  the  result  is  the  grapho- 
phone, a  machine  which  will  sing  a  song,  report 
a  whistle,  or  give  the  quality  and  inflections  of 
the  voice  in  a  most  charming  way.  The  small 
point  which  is  attached  to  the  diaphragm  of  the 
machine  cuts  a  minute  hair  line  in  the  wax  sur- 
face, This  line  is  so  faint  that  it  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye,  yet  it  serves  to  give  a 
reproduction,  so  a3  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  the 
listener,  of  a  song,  a  laugh,  or  an  ordinary 
speech. 

THE  BULGARIAN  IMBROGLIO. 

I.ai.mi  ,  Kan. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  recent  Bulgarian  (rouble, 
and  toll  why  ItuHHia  claims  the  right  to  dictate  who 
shall  occupy  the  Bulgarian  throne.       T.  Baldwin. 

A  ii.iWHr.— Tho  vacancy  in  the  Bulgarian  throne 
enrao  about  In  thin  way:  Aug.  22.  1886.  there 
waa  a  military  Insurrection  at  Sotia,  the  capital 
of  Bulgaria,  and  I'rincu  Alexander  was  forced  to 
abdicate  and  leave  the  country.  The  Bulgarians 
were  generally  loyul  to  tho  Prlnco,  and  henco  It 
was  thought  that  tho  iriMiirrcctlou  was  duo  to  Rus- 
sian Intrigue.  The  loyalists  speedily  suppressed 
tho  Insurrection,  and  In  loss  than  a  week  had  tho 
exiled  prlnco  back  again,  unit  tho  loaders  of  the 
revolution  nndor  arrest  for  treason.  Russia. 


however,  intervened  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
rebels,  and.  under  threat  of  a  Russian  occupa- 
tion' of  Bulgaria*  Prince  Alexander  abdicated. 
There  has  since  been  a  dead-lock  in  Bulgarian 
royal  affairs:  Russia,  on  the  one  hand,  refusing 
to  permit  the  recall  of  Alexander,  and  the  Bulga- 
rians, on  the  other  hand,  determined  not  to 
elect  a  prince  favorable  to  the  plans 
of  the  Czar.  Bulgaria  owes  her  polit- 
ical standing  to  Russia,  the  principality 
having  been  organized  as  a  self-governing  state 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of 
1877.  Prince  Alexander,  too.  may  be  said  to 
have  owed  his  election  to  the  Bulgarian  throne 
to  the  favor  shown  him  by  his  imperial  uncle.. 
Alexander  II.  On  these  grounds  Russia  baa 
claimed  a  political  protectorate  over  Bulgaria— 
though  the  Sultau  is  still  nominal  suzerain  of 
that  country— and  her  claim  to  control,  or  at 
least  to  interfere  in,  Bulgarian  affairs,  is  tacitly 
allowed  by  the  European  powers.  The  Bul- 
garians, however,  never  fully  sanctioned  this  in- 
terference, and  their  King,  Alexander,  sure  of 
popular  support,  dared  to  attempt  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom  independently  of  the 
wishes  of  his  arrogant  uncle.  But  as  the  Czar 
was  much  the  more  powerful  of  the  two  rulers, 
the  nephew  lost  his  crown  by  his  rash  attempt. 


the  emin  bey  expedition. 

Chicago. 

Who  is  Emin  Bey,  and  what  is  the  object  of  Henry 
Stanley's  present  expedition  into  Africa? 

Emily  Huntoon. 

Answer.— Emin  Bey,  whose  real  name  is  Dr 
Schnitzler,  is  an  Austrian  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion. He  professed  conversion  to  the  faith  of 
Islam  about  1875,  and  then  assumed  the  name 
he  now  bears.  It  is  said— but  we  do  not  know  on 
what  evidence  the  story  is  supported— that  he 
was  one  of  Midhat  Pasha's  medical  attendants  at 
Constantinople,  and  on  the  arrest  of  his  patron 
(for  the  murder  of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz)  he  fled 
for  safety  to  Kharioom.  disguised  as  an  Arab. 
He  professed  conversion  to  Mohammedanism, 
and  represented  himself  to  be  a  Turk  by  race  as 
well  as  religion.'  Even  with  Europeans  he  seems 
to  have  kept  up  his  pretense,  and  travelers  speak 
of  Emin  Effendi  as  a  man  of  scientific  tastes,  a 
really  marvelous  thing  in  a  Turk.  He  beoame 
an  officer  in  the  Khedive's  army,  and  met  and 
won  the  friendship  of  General  Oordon  when 
the  latter  was  Governor  General  of  the  Soudan. 
In  1878  Gordon  appointed  him  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Equatorial  Provinoe,  the  south- 
ernmost province  of  the  Khedive's  possessions. 
It  is  said  that  Emin  Pasha  was  but  32  years  of 
age  when  he  was  put  in  this  difficult  position,  but 
he  there  proved  himself  possessed  of  remarkable 
executive  ability.  Tho  finances  of  tho  province 
were  in  apparently  hopeless  confusion:  he  Imme 
dlately  made  thorn  all  straight,  and  in  a  year  had 
convortod  A  deficit  of  £89»000  into  a  surplus  of 
£8,000.  In  1882  he  went  up  to  Khartoom  and 
offered  his  services  to  tho  Egyptian  authorities 
to  effect  a  peace  with  the  Malull.  They  declined 
his  help  and  advised  him  to  go  back  to  his  prov- 
ince, develop  It,  and  perfect  his  frontiers.  He 
obeyed,  and  soon  after,  by  tho  spreading  of  the 
insurrection,  he  found  hiniHelf  wholly  out  off 
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from  communication  with  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment. Prom  that  time  Emin  Pasha  was  deprived 
of  all  outside  support,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  powerful  enemies,  and  yet  ne  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  several  millions  of  inhabitants  ot 
his  province  in  subjection,  and  has  taught  them 
to  wear  clothes,  make  shoes,  and  cultivate  to- 
bacco. His  province  is  a  rich  one,  all  revenues 
being  collected  in  ivory.  After  March,  1883,  no 
word  was  received  from  Emin  Bey,  and  there 
were  rumors  of  his  death.  In  November,  1886, 
two  letters  were  received,  the  first  bearing  date 
in  December,  1885,  the  second  in  July,  1886. 
One  of  these  letters  was  broueht  by  Dr.  William 
Junker,  who  had  visited  Emin  in  1885,  and  had, 
with  much  delay,  and  at  great  peril,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  way  back  through  the 
disturbed  territories  to  Zanzibar.  The  principal 
tenor  of  the  Pasha's  letters  was  to  ask  for  help 
and  supplies,  as  the  tribes  surrounding  his  ter- 
ritory had  become  hostile  and  threatened  to  at- 
tack his  subjects.  Henry  Stanley,  therefore,  was 
the  man  called  upon,  as  best  acquainted  with 
Central  Africa  and  the  dangers  of  the  journey,  to 
conduct  this  relief  expedition.  The  Egyptian 
government  contributed  toward  paying  the  ex- 
pensed of  the  expedition,  and  large  sums  were 
also  proffered  by  wealthy  individuals  in  England 
and  Germany.  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  who 
has  been  a  generous  patron  of  geographical  dis- 
covery in  Africa,  also  interested  himself  in  the 
plan.  Stanley,  who  had  just  begun  a  course  of 
lectures  in  this  country,  cave  them  up  promptly, 
canceled  all  his  engagements,  and  set  sail  for 
Europe.  Feb.  24  Stanley  started  from  Zan- 
zibar to  go  by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo, 
and  up  that  river  to  Emin's  territory.  He  esti- 
mated that  the  journey  would  take  over  five 
months. 

LOWER  CALIFOKNIA. 

Le  Gband,  Iowa. 
Give  the  tonography,  soil,  and  productions  of  the 
peninsula  of  Lower  (JaJiioinia.  W.  S.  D. 

Answer.— Lower  or  Old  California  is  a  terri- 
tory of  Mexico.  It  has  an  area  of  about  57,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population,  in  1870,  of 
nearly  22,000.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  In- 
dians or  half-breeds,  who  live  mostly  in  the 
southern  part.  The  Deninsula  is  traversed 
throughout  by  mountains,  a  continuation  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  ranges.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  regions:  First,  the  chain  known 
as  Sierra  de  San  Lazaro.  having  an  average  height 
of  about  6,000  feet,  and  forming  the  backbone  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula.  Separated  from 
this  chain  by  La  Paz  Bay  is  the  Sierra  de  la 
Gigentea,  whose  average  height  is  from  3,000  to 
4,000  feet,  but  with  occasional  peaks  from  6,000 
to  8.000  feet.  This  range  runs  close  to  the  Gulf 
shore,  to  whioh  it  descends  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, but  declines  gradually  in  gentle 
slopes  to  the  west.  The  Coast  range  be- 
gins at  about  latitude  29  degrees,  and 
the  land  between  this  range  ana  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  is  a  wide,  level  strip.  There  is 
also  some  low  land  on  the  west  coast.  The 
mountains  are  generally  barren  near  their  sum- 
mits, but  at  their   base  are  cactuses  of  extraor- 


dinary size,  and  those  valleys  that  are 
watered  are  quite  fertile.  Only  a  few  small 
springs  fall  into  the  sea,  but  there  are  good 
springs  in  the  interior.  There  is  a  good  soil 
along  the  coast  lagoons,  and  on  the  plains  watei 
is  generally  found  a  few  feet  below  the  surface, 
but  in  most  localities  irrigation  is  needed  to  se- 
oure  good  crops.  Tne  climate  is  varied:  at  the 
point  of  the  peninsula  it  is  mild,  being  tempered 
by  the  sea  breeze.  Along  the  middle  part  the 
heat  is  excessive,  but  farther  north  the  air  is 
cooler.  The  summer  temperature  on  the  Pacific 
coast  ranges  from  58  deg.  to  71  deg. :  on 
the  Gulf  coast  it  is  even  hotter.  There  are  heavy 
rains  and  fierce  winds  in  the  winter  time.  All 
temperate  grains  and  fruits  and  some  tropical 
proaucts  can  be  raised.  In  1866  the  Mexican 
Government  granted  that  part  of  the  peninsula 
between  latitude  31  deg.  and  24  deg.  20  min.  to 
the  Lower  California  Company  of  New  York  with 
considerable  privileges.  They  have  made  some 
attempts  at  colonization,  but  these  have  not  been 
very  successful. 

THE  ELECTORAL  COMMISSION  OF  1877. 

Lebanon,  Tenn. 
Give  an  account  of  the  electoral  commission  Of 
1877,  telling  who  introduced  the  bill.  Also  give  the 
party  vote  by  which  the  bill  passed  in  each  house, 
and  the  name3  of  the  men  composing  the  commis- 
sion, their  States,  and  their  political  parties. 

J.  A.  Foerstb. 

A nswer.—  Immediately  upon  the  meeting  of 
the  second  session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress 
the  question  of  how  best  to  settle  the  differences 
of  opinion  concerning  the  electoral  count  was 
brought  forward.  A  resolution  calling  for  the 
appointment  of  five  members  of  each  house  to 
confer  on  the  subject  was  referred  in  the  House 
to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  which  reported 
the  resolution  back  amended  and  making  the 
number  from  each  house  seven.  This  was  passed 
Dec.  14  by  the  House,  and  Dec.  18  the  Senate 
passed  a  similar  resolution.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  Senate  were  Messrs. 
Edmunds,  Morton,  Freiinghuvsen,  ana  Conic- 
ling,  Republicans,  and  Messrs.  Thurman,  Bayard, 
and  Ransom,  Democrats.  The  House  committee 
consisted  of  four  Democrats — Messrs.  Payne,  of 
Ohio;  Hunton.  of  Virginia;  Hewitt,  of  New  York, 
and  Springer,  of  Illinois— and  tiuee  Republicans 
—Messrs.  McCrary,  of  Iowa;  Hoar,  of 
Massachusetts.  and  Willard,  of  Oregon. 
Jan.  13,  Senator  Edmunds,  as  Chairman  of  the 
above  committee,  reported  a  bill  providing 
for  the  selection  of  live  members  from  the  House, 
five  from  the  Senate,  and  five  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  count  the  electoral  votes  and  to 
decide  all  questions  arising  concerning  them.  This 
bill  was  the  subject  of  much  heated  discussion  iu 
Congress  during  the  following 'fortnight;  the  Re- 
publicans generally  opposing  it  strongly,  and  the 
Democrats  upholding  it.  It  was  finally  passed 
in  the  Senate,  21  Republicans  and  26  Democrats 
voting  for  it,  and  16  Republicans  and  1  Demo- 
crat against  it.  The  House  passed  the  act  Jan. 
26,  by  a  vote  of  191  to  86,  159  Democrats  and 
32  Republicans  voting  in  its  favor,  and  69  Re- 
publicans and  15  Democrats  opposing  it.  In  the 
Senate    9   Republicans    and    1  Democrat  de- 
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clined  to  vote,  and  in  the  House  7  Democrats 
and  7  Republicans.  The  members  of  the 
commission  selected  were:  Democrats — 
Justice  Nathan  Clifford,  of  Maine;  Justice  Ste- 
phen J.  Field,  of  California;  Senator  A.  G.  Thur- 
man,  of  Onio;  Senator  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of 
Delaware:  Representative  Henry  B.  Payne,  of 
Ohio;  Representative  Eppa  Hunton,  of  Virginia; 
Representative  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  of  Massachu- 
setts. Republicans— Justice  William  Strong,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Justice  Samuel  F.  Miller,  of  Iowa; 
Justice  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  ot  New  Jersey:  Sena- 
George  T.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont:  Senator  Oliver 
P.  Morton,  of  Indiana;  Senator  Frederick  T.  Fre- 
linghuysen,  of  New  Jersey:  Representative  James 
A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  and  Representative  George 
F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts.  The  commission  met 
the  first  week  in  Feoruary,  and  continued  in  ses- 
sion till  March  1.  They  refused  to  go  behind 
the  returns  in  the  doubtful  States,  and  decided  in 
each  instance,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  the  eight 
Republicans  against  the  seven  Democrats,  in 
favor  of  the  Hayes  electors. 

diving-bells. 

Deebfield.  111. 

Give  a  short  description  of  the  divinsr-bell.  Why  are 
not  all  the  valuable  articles  of  wrecked  ships  obtained 
by  its  means?  J.  Gaw. 

Answer.— The  principle  of  the  diving-bell  can 
be  seen  by  pressing  any  hollow  vessel  mouth 
downward  into  water.  The  air  inside  the  vessel 
prevents  the  water  from  entering  and  entirely 
filling  it,  but  the  air  is  compressed  into  less 
6pace  with  the  increasing  depth  of  the  water. 
This  principle  was  probably  known  in  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  as  it  is  recorded  at  that  period  that 
clivers  took  with  them  a  vessel  which  enabled 
them  to  remain  longer  under  water.  Some  ex- 
periments of  this  kind  are  recorded  during 
medieval  times,  and  the  diving-bell  was  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  search  for  lost  treasure, 
but  little  practical  improvement  was  made  in  its 
use  until  a  means  of  furnishing  air  to  the  bell 
when  it  was  below  water  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Hallev  about  the  year  1715.  He  used  two  water- 
tight barrels,  each  supplied  with  a  hose,  also  at- 
tached to  the  diving-bell.  These  barrels,  atiachea 
to  heavy  weigh'-s,  were  dropped  on  each  side  ot  the 
diving-bell,  and  ihe  air  fed  by  them  through  the 
hose  into  the  bell  would  force  out  the  water  so 
that  the  driver  could  step  about  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  over  the  area  covered  by  the  bell.  The 
air  contaminated  oy  breathing  was  lot  out 
through  a  stop-cock  in  the  rooi.  As  long,  there- 
fore, as  the  air  supplied  by  the  barrels  was  fit  lo 
breathe  tho  diver  could  remain  under  water.  Dr. 
Halley  soon  after  devised  the  diver's  cap,  which 
was  mado  of  metal,  aud  was  fitted  with  u  tube 
for  conveying  air  to  it  from  the  boll,  so  ihat  the 
diver,  when  wearing  it.  could  leave  the  bell  and 
walk  around  on  the  bottom  of  tho  soa  Tho  most 
important  Improvement  iu  the  construction  of 
tho  divinif-bell  was  made  In  1779,  when  the 
engineer  Bmeaton  applied  the  air-pump 
for  forcing  down  air  into  it.  The 
most  praotloal  form  of  tho  divlug- 
bull  now  in  use  Is  oallud  tho  Nautilus,  which  Is  a 
Hurt  of  Hubmarluo  boat  with  double  mUIoh,  bo- 
'wn#n  which  wator  is  forced  (o  cause  tho  boat  to 


descend  and  air  to  cause  it  to  rise  to  the  surface 
again.  Air  is  supplied  to  the  central  chamber  of 
the  vessel  by  means  of  a  tube  from  an  air-pump 
worked  above  water.  Not  all  the  contents  of 
wrecks  are  reclaimed  by  means  of  the  diving- 
bell,  simplv  because  the  diving  apparatus  is  ex- 
pensive and  the  work  is  arduous  and  dangerous, 
and  it  will  not  pay  to  attempt  the  exploration  of 
a  wreck  unless  some  valuable  return  is  probable. 
It  is  also  often  very  difficult  to  locate  the  exact 
spot  where  a  sunken  vessel  lies. 


NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Alma  City,  Minn. 
Give  the  number  of  war  vessels  in  each  navy  of  the 
nations  of  the  clobe;  also  number  of  men  and  annual 
cost  of  the  naval  armament.  F.  A.  E. 

Answer.—  The  following  table  shows  the  con- 
dition of  the  navies  of  the  world,  according  to 
the  latest  figures  attainable; 


No.  of  War  No  of  Cost  of 

Countries.            Vessels.  Men.  Navy. 

Argentine  Republic.  40  1.500  $2,670.00u 

Austria- Hungary...  81  9,764  3,838,460 

Brazil   59  5.788  5,560.291 

Chili                             22  2,385  4,359.893 

China   60     

Denmark                      47  1,271  1,575.577 

France   389  38,661  40,989,363 

Germany    98  14.771  6,752,094 

Great  Britain   258  60.632  53,043.905 

Greece   57  2,715  833.708 

Italy     173  8,000  10,310,741 

Japan                             29  5.500  2,024,552 

Netherlands   147  8,117  5,170,886 

Norway                         39  824  420,680 

Portugal   36  3,400  1.607,411 

Roumania                     12  530   

Russia   268  24,998  19,911.580 

Spain   326  21.703  6,719.040 

Sweden   68  4,055  1,418,420 

Turkey                          32  40,000  3.000,000 

United  States               66  12,204  17,292,601 


Belgium  has  a  small  merchant  marine,  but  lit- 
erally no  war  vessels.  Canada  has  no  navy,  nor 
have  any  of  the  o:  her  British  colonies.  Egypt 
has  still  a  tew  vessels  for  coasting  service,  but  no 
naval  force.  Venezuela  has  an  infant  navy  of 
some  six  vessels;  Mexico  has  eight;  but  Peru, 
Colombia,  and  other  Central  Amerioan  States 
have  none. 


THE  TOPOLOBAMPO  COLONY. 

GOL.OONDA,  Wis 

Can  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  some  account  or  the  so- 
cialistic colonv  that  i?  now  being  formed  in  Mexico, 
aud  toll  where  it  is?  M.  NxwxoN. 

A nawer— Reference  ie  probably  had  to  the 
Topolobampo  Bay  colony.  Topolobauipo  is  a 
bay  in  the  State  of  Siualoa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
about  midway  between  Guavmas  on  the  north, 
and  Mazatlan  on  the  south,  in  Northwestern 
Mexico,  beiug  about  200  miles  distant  from 
either  place.  The  bay  contains  over  fifty  square 
milos  of  area,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
tho  inner  of  whioh  is  a  capacious  harbor,  on 
whoso  north  bank  is  the  site  of  tho  projeoted 
oltv.  Except  on  maps  of  tho  inost  recent  date, 
Topolobampo  Bav  Is  not  shown  at  all.  For 
many  years  It  wuh  known  only  as  the  resort 
of  smugglers.  Some  fourteen  vears 
since.  Mr  Albert  K.  Owon.  of  Chester.  Pa.,  who 
was  engaged  as  a  civil  engineer,  surveying  routes 
for  the  Mexican  Railway  system,  discovered  the 
bay,  aud  being  attracted  oy  the  natural  advant- 
ages of  the  point,  decided  that  hore  was  the 
place  where  he  would  looats  anozperlmont  whioh 
he  had  long  ohorished,  to  wit,  the  founding  of  a 
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•so-operative  colony.  He  Induced  the  United 
States  Government  to  make  a  hydrographic  sur- 
vey of  the  harbor,  and  obtained  valuable  conces- 
sions from  the  Mexican  Government,  exempting 
his  prospective  colonists  from  duties,  and  then 
began  the  work  of  gathering  these  colonists  to- 
gether. After  some  time  he  formed  a  stock  com- 
pany called  the  "Credit  Foncier,"  which  was  reg- 
ularly incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Colorado.  Up  to  the  present  time  about  5.000 
people  have  joined  the  enterprise,  and  in  Novem- 
ber. 1886.  the  first  party  of  colonists  reached 
Topolobampo.  Others  followed  until  by  Jan.  5. 
1887,  about  400  had  arrived.  The  colony  has 
purchased  thirty  square  miles  on  the  harbor, 
which  they  have  laid  out  for  a.  city,  and  a  large 
tract  of  farming  land  adjacent.  The  entire 
affairs  of  the  colony  are  to  be  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors.  The  regulations  adopted  for 
the  colony  provide  for  the  utmost  liberty  and 
opportunity  for  individual  effort,  the  primary 
object  of  the  plan  being  to  prevent  the  enormous 
accumulations  of  wealth,  whose  concomitant 
always  seems  to  be,  at  the  other  end  of  tne  social 
scale,  harrowing  poverty  and  moral  degradation. 

TO  REMOVE  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR. 

Clearwater.  Mich. 
Pleasi  give  a  safe  method  of  removing  superfluous 
hair  on  the  hands  and  face.  Reader. 

Answer.—  We  have  given  rules  of  this  kind 
several  times.  Probably  the  use  of  pumice-stone 
is  safer  and  to  be  preferred  to  caustic,  though  it 
is  not  permanent,  and  may  need  to  be  repeated. 
Procure  a  piece  of  pumice  stone  of  a  fine  grain 
■and  not  very  porous.  Prepare  for  use  by  cutting 
the  stone  into  a  small  square  with  rounded  edges. 
Then  rub  it  on  a  hard  stone  or  file  until  its  whole 
surface  is  quite  smooth.  When  this  is  done,  rub 
gently  with  it  the  part  where  the  hairs  grow,  at 
first  once  a  day,  previously  dipping  the  ouruice- 
stone  in  warm  water.  One  minute's  rubbing  will 
.generally  suffice  to  remove  the  hair.  If  any  irri- 
tation of  the  skin  ensues,  apply  a  little  saiad-oii 
to  the  part.  The  rubbings  may  be  made  as  often 
as  convenient,  care  being  taken  not  to  scrape  the 
akin  by  too  rough  application. 

M1NGRELIA. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
Where  is  Mingrrelia,  ana  who  is  Prince  Nicholas  of 
that  country,  said  to  be  the  choice  ol  Russia  for  the 
ruler  of  Bulgaria?  Reader. 

Ansicer.— Mingreiia  is  a  part  of  the  ancient 
territory  of  Colchis.  It  is  in  Asia,  bordering  on 
Circaesia  aDd  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  a  part  of  the 
lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus,  of  which  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael  is  satrap.  It  has  an  area  of  2.600 
square  miles,  mostly  mountainous,  the  low  land;? 
being  fertile  but  swampy,  and  infested  with  the 
most  malignant  fevers.  There  is  an  iron  mine, 
and  it  is  said  that  eold  has  been  found  there,  but 
the  people  do  little  besides  raise  corn  and  rice 
enough  for  food,  and  tobacco  and  bad  wine 
enough  to  supply  their  appetites.  There  are  prac- 
tically no  roads  or  other  improvements,  aud  the 
whole  country  has  a  savage  and  forbidding 
aspect.  Tne  inhabitants  number  about  240,000, 
and  are  of  the  most  debased  type  of 
Georgians,  being  physically,  mentally,  and  mor- 
ally, the  lowest  of  the  Caucasian  tribes.  They 


belong  nominally  to  the  Greek  Church.  Min" 
grelia  was  taken  in  conquest  by  Russia  in  1804. 
but  the  "prince"  was  allowed  to  retain  his  place 
as  chief,  under  a  Russian  overseer,  until  1867, 
when  ne  was  altogether  turned  out  and  consoled 
therefor  with  a  bounty  of  $750,000.  The  Rus- 
sian candidate  for  the  throne  o-  Bulgaria  is  a 
son  of  Prince  David  Dadian,  the  petty  ruler  thus 
dealt  with  by  the  Czar  Alexander  IL  Prince 
Nicholas  has  no  claim  to  the  title  he  bears  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  his  aucestors  once  held  a 
chieftainship  over  some  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  extinct  dynasty  which  he  repre- 
sents claimed  direct  descent  from  King  David  of 
Israel.  Nicholas  himself  is  said  to  be  anaccom- 
plisned  gentleman  of  the  European  type,  having 
been  well  educated  and  having  traveled  exten- 
sively. He  has  an  ancestral  castle  in  his  province, 
but  prefers  to  reside  in  St.  Petersburg. 

FROZEN  WORDS. 

Polo,  D.  T. 

dive  the  origin,  if  possible,  of  the  fictitious  accouut 
of  frozen  words.  F.  J.  Kolder. 

A nswer.—  Frozen  words  appear  to  have  been 
a  literary  joke  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  for  Anti- 
phanes  applies  it  to  the  discourses  of  Plato:  "As 
the  cold  of  certain  countries  is  so  intense  that  it 
freezes  the  very  words  we  utter,  which  remain 
congealed  till  the  heat  of  the  summer  thaws 
them,  so  the  mind  of  youth  is  so  thoughtless  tha  t 
the  wisdom  of  Plato  lies  there  frozen,  as  it  were, 
till  it  is  thawed  by  the  ripened  judgment  ot 
mature  age."  The  story  told  by  Baron  Mun- 
chausen of  the  music  which  froze  in  the  horn,  buL 
thawed  and  came  out  when  the  weather  grew 
mild,  is  familiar  to  all  readers.  The  jest  re- 
appears here  and  there  in  literature,  and  has 
really  no  origin  except  the  eccentric  fancy  ot 
writers. 


RULERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Cleveland  Mich. 
Give  a  list  of  the  governments  of  the  world  and 
their  rulers,  telling  which  are  monarchies  and  which 
are  republics.  E.  R.  Smith. 

Answer.— The  following  gives  all  the  important 
political  divisions  on  the  globe,  with  classifica- 
tion as  desired: 

FEDERATIONS. 

United  States— Federative  republic  of  38  States. 
President,  S.  Grover  Cleveland:  elected  in  No- 
vember, 1884. 

Mexico— Federative  republic  of  27  states. 
President,  Porfirio  Diaz;  installed  Dec.  1,  1884. 

Colombia— Federative  republic  of  9  states. 
President,  Rafael  Nunez;  elected  for  two  years 
beginning  April  1,  1884. 

Venezuela— Federative  republic  of  21  states. 
President.  Don  Antonio  Guzman  Blanco;  re- 
elected February.  1886. 

Argentine  Confederation — Federative  republic 
of  14  states.  President,  Miguel  Juarez  Celmam; 
elected  for  six  vears,  October,  1886. 

Liberia— Federative  republic  of  4  states. 
President,  Hilary  R.  W.  Johnson:  elected  1886. 

Switzerland— Federative  republic  of  23  cantons. 
President,  Numa  Droz;  elected  January.  1887. 

Germanv— Federative  empire  of  4  king- 
doms, 6  erand  duchies.  5  duchies,  7  principali- 
ties, 3  free  towns  and  1  imperial  territory.  Em- 
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peror, William  I,  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollem. 
proclaimed  Emperor  Jan.  18,  1871. 

Austria-Hungary  -Union  under  one  crown  and 
a  bipartite  Federal  Congress,  of  the  Empire  of 
Austria  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  Emperor 
and  King,  Franz  Josef  L.  of  the  House  of  Habs- 
burg-Lorraine;  proclaimed  Emperor  1848; 
crowned  King  of  Hungary  1867. 

Sweden  and  Norway— Bipartite  State — Union 
under  one  crown  of  otherwise  independent  king- 
doms.   King,  Oscar  L,  of  the  house  of  Ponte 
Corvo,  succeeded  to  throne  Sept.  18.  1872. 
INTEGRAL.  STATE  S — REPUBLICS. 

France— President,  Francois  Paul  J  ules  Grevy ; 
re-elected  for  seven  years  December,  1885. 

Chili— President.  Don  Jose  Manuel  Balmaceda; 
elected  September,  1886. 

Bolivia— President.  Don  Gregorio  Pacheco; 
proclaimed  August,  1884. 

Peru— President.  General  Caceres;  elected  April, 
1886. 

Ecuador— President,  Jose  Maria  Placido. 
Caamano;  elected  October,  1883. 

Guatemala— President,  General  Don  M.  L. 
Barillas:  elected  1885. 

Costa  Rica— President,  General  Don  Bernardo 
Soto;  elected  March,  1885. 

Honduras— President,  General  Luiz  Bogran; 
elected  November,  1883. 

Nicaragua — President,  Dr.  Don  Adan  Cardenas; 
elected  March.  1883. 

San  Salvador— President,  General  Francisco 
Menendez;  elected  June.  1885. 

Paraguay— President,  General  Escobar,  elected 
September,  1886. 

Uruguay— President,  Mascun  o  Taees,  elected 
November,  1886- 

Hayti— President,  General  Salomon,  'elected 
October,  1879. 

San  Domingo— President,  General  Ulises  Heu- 
reaux,  elected  1886. 

Orar>t*3  Free  Slate— President,  Sir  John  H. 
Brand,  elected  December,  1883.  for  fifth  period 
of  five  years. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHIES. 

Great  Britain — Victoria  L,  of  the  house  of  Han- 
over, Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
Empress  of  India,  crowued  In  1837. 

Belgium — Kintr,  Leopold  IL,  succeeded  Deo. 
10,  1865. 

Brazil—  Emperor,  Pedro  II,  of  the  bouse  of 
Braganza,  succeeded  to  throne  April  7,  1831. 

Portugal— King,  Luis  I.,  of  the  house  of  Brag- 
anza Coburg,  succeeded  to  throne  Nov.  11,  1861. 

Spaln-Kinir,  Alfonso  XIII..  born  May  17.  1886; 
Queen  Recent,  Maria  Christina,  proclaimed  Nov. 
'46.  1885. 

Holland  or  the  Netherlands— Klug.  Wlllem  III.. 
pt  the  house  of  Orange,  succeeded  to  l  no  throne 
1841). 

Denmark— King,  Christian  IX.  of  the  house  of 
Hohleswltr  -  HolHtuln  -  Sondorburg  -  Gluckshurir; 
cam*  to  throne,  1  803. 

Italv— King.  UmbtrtO  L,  of  the  hoaiie  of  Savov 
Oarlifnano;  name  to  ihrono.  1878. 

Greer*-—  King,  GtOttrtOf  I..  son  of  the  Klnu  of 
l)enmark ;  elected  L868, 

Uoutnanhi— Klnir.  Karl  I., of  tliehouseof  llolien- 


zollern  Sigmaringen;  elected  Prince  1866: 
crowned  King  March  27,  1881. 

Servia— King,  Milan  L,  of  the  family  of  Obren- 
ovitch;  elected  Prince  1868;  crowued  King  1882. 

DESPOTISMS. 
Russia— Emperor,  Alexander  IIL .  of  the  house 
of  Romanof-Holstein.      Succeeded   to  throne 
1881. 

Montenegro— Hoppodar  (or  Prince)  Nicholas  I. 

Turkey  or  Ottoman  Empire— Sultan,  Abdul - 
Hamid  II.,  of  house  of  Ottoman;  succeeded  to 
the  throne  1876. 

Morocco— Sultan,  Muley  Hassan;  succeeded  to 
throne  1873. 

Persia— Shah,  Nassr-ed-Din;  succeeded  to 
throne,  1848. 

China—  Emperor,  Tsaiteen;  proclaimed,  1375. 

Japan— Mikado.  Mutsu  Hito;  succeeded  to 
throne  1867. 

Siam— King,  Chulalon  Korn  I;  succeeded  to 
throne  1868. 

Afghanistan— Ameer.  Abdurrahman  Khan;  suc- 
ceeded to  throne  1880. 

Abyssinia— Johannes  II. ;  crowned,  1872. 

,  ENGLAND  IN  EGYPT. 

How  did  England  secure  her  hold  o^EgypV?*'  ^ 

A.  P. 

Answer.—  In  1878  the  Khedive  Ismail,  by  rash 
efforts  to  inaugurate  public  improvements  and 
various  other  extravagances,  had  increased  the 
national  debt  to  $485,000,000.    It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  extort  even  the  interest  on  this  debt  from 
his  already  impoverished  subjects,  and  Egyptian 
credit  was  so  impaired  that  additional  foreign 
loans  to  meet  the  annual  defioit  in  the  revenues 
could  no  longer  be  obtained.    This  large  debt 
being  mostly  held  in  England  and  France.  Ismail 
handed  over  the  financial  administration  of  his 
government  to  these  two  powers,  and  thev  estab- 
lished what  was  known  as  the  "Anglo-French 
Control."   Two  controllers  general  were  sent  by 
these  countries  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
Egypt,  there  to  superintend  the  collection  and 
disbursement  of    the  revenue.     The  Khedive 
was     not    pleased     with    their    conduot  of 
affairs,  however,  and  in  April,  1879,  he  arbi- 
trarily dismissed  them.    The  European  powers 
then  Interfered  and  forced  Ismail  to  abdicate  his 
throne  in  favor  of  his  son  Mehemet  Tewflk.  and 
the  Joint  control  was  restored.    It  was  very  un- 
popular with  the  people,  however,  and  gave  the 
most  important  pretext  for  the  rebellion  of  1881, 
headed  by  Arabi  Bey.   England  and  France  theu 
sent  a  Joint  fleet  to  Alexandria  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive,  and  to  protect  Buro- 
pean  residents  In  Egyptian  oitl68,  who  wero  the 
especial  objects  of  the  popular  hatred.   Jan.  11. 
1881,  there  was  u  massacre  of  the  Christians  at 
Alexandria.    The  English  now  determined  to 
open  fire  on  the-  insurgents;  the  French  would 
not,  take  part  in  the  attack,  and,  therefore,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  Alexandria  was  bombarded  bv 
ordor  of  the  English  commander.    This  attaok 
wan  followed  by  the  landing  of  the  British  force, 
which,  acting  In  the  Interest  of  the  Khedive,  over- 
threw the  rebellion  of  Arahl,  and  restored  peace 
Mid   order.    The  Joint  DO&ttOl  was  uow  under- 
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stood  to  be  abolished,  and  England  estab- 
lished an  army  of  occupation  In  Egypt,  which, 
however,  she  distinctly  declared  should  not  re- 
main tbere  any  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  permanency  of  the  Khedive's 
government.  Lord  Dufferin  was  sent  to  Egypt 
in  the  fall  of  1882  to  reorganize  the  legislative 
hranch  of  the  government,  and  prepared  a  con- 
stitution which  was  accepted  by  the  Khedive, 
and  put  in  force  by  his  decree.  During  the 
disturbances  in  the  Soudan,  the  powers  gen- 
erally made  no  objection  to  England's  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  but  when  tbat  trouble  was  over 
'France  Degan  to  interpose  objections,  and  demand 
guarantees  for  her  claims  against  that  country. 
In  1885,  a  financial  scheme  was  drawn  up  by  the 
powers,  under  which  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  greatly  improved.  Some  arrange- 
ment pointing  to  a  withdrawal  of  troops  has 
been  under  consideration  by  the  British  govern- 
ment for  some  time,  as  it  is  generally  understood 
that  a  continued  occupation  will  not  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  powers. 

CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLES. 

Bbadfoed,  iowa. 
Give  a  brief  history  of  Cleopatra's  Needles. 

J,  C.  0. 

Answer.—  The  two  obelisks  known  as  Cleo- 
patra's Needles  were  set  up  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  in  Heliopolis,  Egypt,  by 
Thothmes  IIL,  about  1831  B.  C.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  when  they  were  built,  or  by 
whom,  except  from  the  inscriptions  on  them, 
which  indicate  the  above  time.  The  material  of 
which  they  were  cut  is  granite,  brought  from 
Syene,  near  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile.  Two 
centuries  after  their  erection  Rameses  II.  had  the 
stones  nearly  covered  with  carvings  setting  out 
his  own  greatness  and  achievements.  Twenty- 
three  years  before  Christ,  Augustus  Caesar  moved 
the  obelisks  from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  and 
set  them  up  in  the  Caesarium,  a  palace  which  now 
stands,  a  mere  mass  of  ruins,  near  the  station  of 
the  railroad  to  Cairo.  In  1819  one  of  these 
obelisks  was  presented  by  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment to  England,  but  as  no  one  knew  how  to 
move  them,  it  was  not  taken  to  London  until  1878. 
Subsequently  the  other  obelisk  was  presented  to 
the  United  States,  and  was  transported  to  New 
York  in  1880.  The  moving  of  the  English  ooe- 
Usk  was  superintended  by  Civil  Engineer  John 
Dixon,  and  the  American  column  by  Commander 
Gorringe,  U.  S.  N.  The  latter  was  raised  on  its 
pedestal  in  Central  Park,  New  York.  Jan.  22, 
1881. 

GERMAN  POLITICAL  PARTIES, 

WEBBERS'  J^ALLS  J.  T 

Tell  something  about  the  political  parties  in  'Ger- 
many, and  how  they  are  represented  in  ths  Reichs- 
tag. Juxrus  Kbaft. 

Answer.—  The  German  Reichstag  or  Parlia- 
ment is  split  up  into  ten  groups,  representing  as 
many  political  parlies.  The  largest  of  these 
groups  is  the  party  of  the  National  Liberals.  This 
party  has  had  much  influence  in  recent  German 
history,  and  has  really  great  popular  influence, 
but  its  power  fluctuates  with  circumstances.  In 
1 884  there  were  forty-nine  National  Liberals 
<->cted:  at  the  election  of  February.  1887,  the 


party  returned  110  members.  Before  1879  the 
National  Liberals,  under  the  leadership  of  Herr 
Lasker,  formed  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
party  in  the  House.  In  1879  the  party  split  on 
the  question  of  protection:  one  part,  led  by  Von 
Bessingen,  kept  the  old  name,  largely  retaining 
the  more  conservative  opinion  of  the  party:  the 
rest,  under  Lasker,  took  the  name  of  Liberal 
Unionists  or  Secessionists.  The  National  Liber- 
als are  now  supporters  of  the  ministry.  The 
second  group  in  the  Reichstag,  in  point  of 
numbers,  is  the  Center,  or  Ultramon- 
tane, or  Clerical  party,  whose  chief  strength 
is  with  the  people  of  the  Rhine  districts  and 
South  Germany.  This  party,  which  is  the  most 
compact  and  obedient  in  the  Reichstag,  is  led  by 
Dr.  Windthorst.  It  is  usually  more  or  less  openly 
in  opposition  to  the  Chancellor,  and  carries  its 
points  by  bargain  with  him.  It  has  ninety-seven 
members.  The  next  party  is  that  of  the  Conser- 
vatives, which  commands  eighty-oue  votes  in  the 
assembly.  This  party  may  be  called  the  nucleus 
of  the  Ministerial  party,  as  it  is  through  it  that 
the  government  measures  are  introduced  and 
urged.  Its  principal  leaders  are  Count  Von 
Moltke  and  Herr  Von  Puttkamer.  In  close  re- 
lationship to  these  stand  the  Imperialists,  whose 
name  fairly  indicates  their  leanings.  They  differ 
slightly  in  opinion  from  the  Conservatives,  but 
vote  with  them  on  all  occasions.  Their 
leader  is  Count  Herbert  von  Bismarck.  They 
have  thirty-nine  members  in  the  assembly.  After 
Lasker's  death  his  party,  the  Secessionists,  fused 
with  the  Progressivists  and  tooK  the  name  of  the 
German  Liberal  party,  which  now  has  a  repre- 
sentation of  thirty-four  members,  is  the  strong- 
est force  of  Liberal  opposition,  and  is  led  by 
Herr  Eugene  Richter.  The  Social  Democrats, 
another  important  party  in  opposition,  is  divided 
in  the  present  assembly  into  Protesters,  fifteen 
members:  Socialists,  eleven.  These  parties  are 
the  especial  antipathy  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who 
has  never  left  an  effort  untried  to  crush  them. 
The  remaining  three  groups,  Poles,  fifteen; 
Guelph*.  four;  and  Danes,  one,  are  all  parties  of 
protest,  and  vote  with  the  Center  as  Catholics, 
but  the  reason  for  their  existence  is  primarily 
opposition  to  the  empire. 

A  STOIC  PHILOSOPHER. 

LoGtANSpobt.  Ind. 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  great  stoic  philosopher  Seneca. 

E.  D.  McLain. 

Answer.—  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca  was  the  son  of 

a  famous  Roman  rhetorician,  and  was  born  in 

Corduba,  Italy,  a  few  years  before  the  Christian 

era.     He  studied  rhetoric   and  philosophy  in 

Rome,  traveled  much,  and  took  the  profession 

of  an  advocate  on  his  return  to  Rome.  Incurring 

the  enmity  of  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 

he  was  banished  to  Corsica,   and  while  there 

wrote  two  of  his  best  treatises      In  A.  D.  49  he 

was  recalled,  and  was  made  praetor,  and  was  also 

appointed  instructor  to  the  young  prince  Nero. 

After  Nero  had  ascended    the  throne  he  gave 

way  to  his  depraved  passions  to  such  an  extent 

that  Seneca's  influence  over  him  was  altogether 

lost.     The    philosopher,  however,  had  profited 

by  his  pupil's    extravagant  bounty  ^o  amass 
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a  large  fortune,  and  as  Nero  soon  began  to  look 
with  envious  eyes  upon  this  fortune,  Seneca, 
with  much  tact,  begeed  permission  to  refund  the 
gifts  wnich  he  had  received,  and  to  retire  on  a 
small  allowance.  This  Nero  declined,  and 
Seneca,  under  pretense  of  illness,  shut  himself  up 
and  refused  to  appear  in  public.  It  is  said  that 
Nero  attempted  to  poison  him,  but  failed,  and 
soon  after  he  was  accused  of  complicity  in  a  con- 
spiracy and  sentenced  to  commit  suicide.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  choice  he  was  placed  in  a 
warm  bath  and  had  the  veins  of  his  arms  and 
legs  opened.  It  is  said  that  from  age  and  feeble- 
ness his  blood  flowed  so  slowly  that  to  shorten 
bis  sufferings  he  was  placed  in  a  vapor  oven 
where  he  died  from  exhaustion.  His  wife  at- 
tempted suicide  with  him.  but  Nero  ordered  her 
attendants  to  tie  up  her  veins,  and  she  lived 
several  years  longer.  Seneca  wrote  much, 
chiefly  on  moral  subjects,  and  his  treatises,  many 
of  which  are  still  extant,  are  regarded  as  the  best 
utterances  of  heathen  (that  is,  not  distinctively 
Christian)  philosophy  that  are  on  record. 

PINEERTON'S  DETECTIVE  AGENCY. 

West  Beano,  Iowa. 
Can  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  us  a  History  of  Pinker- 
ton's  Detective  Agency?  W.Smith. 

Answer — The  noted  Allen  Pinkerton  began  his 
detective  work  about  the  year  1845,  while  he  was 
engaged  at  the  trade  of  a  cooper  in  Dundee.  He 
had  frequent  occasion-  to  visit  some  of  the  islands 
in  the  Fox  River  to  procure  materials  for  his 
business,  and  while  on  one  of  these  he  discovered 
the  existence  of  a  gang  of  counterfeiters,  who 
had  their  retreat  on  the  island.  Having  a  nat- 
ural love  for  adventure,  he  determined  to  investi- 
gate the  operations  of  these  law-breakers,  and 
succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  gang  and  securing 
the  leaders.  The  exploit  being  much  talked  of. 
the  young  cooper  was  soon  after  made  Deputy 
Sheriff  of  Kane  County,  and  later  Deputy  Sheriff 
of  Cook  County.  In  these  positions  he  showed 
so  much  efficiency  that  he  was  appointed  the  first 
detective  on  the  city  force  of  Chicago.  In  3  852 
Mr.  Pinkerton  became  impressed  with  the  need 
of  a  detective  force  which  should  be  independent 
of  political  influence,  and  associating  with 
him  a  voung  attorney,  Edward  L.  Ruekcr. 
started  the  "Pinkerton  Detective  Agency,"  the 
first  Institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  A  year  Utter  Mr.  Pinkerton  took  the  en- 
tire charge  of  the  business.  Some  four  or  five 
men  only  were  then  employed  by  the  agency.  It 
now  employs  several  Hundred.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
was  associated  in  sympathy  with  the  abolition- 
ists, and  was  very  active  in  tho  work  of  holping 
fugitive  slaves  to  Canada.  In  18(50,  the  agency 
added  to  Itl  force  a  corps  of  night-watchmen,  or 
merchants'  police.  The  reputation  of  Mr.  Plnk- 
rrton'n  skill  hood  spread  all  over  tho  United 
States,  and  many  important  cases  were  en- 
trusted to  him.  It  was  Mr.  Pinkerton  who  dis- 
covered tho  plot  In  Paltlmoro  to  assassinate 
President  Lincoln,  on  IiIh  way  to  IiIh  luiuigura- 
'ion.  Durum  the  war  Mr  Pinkerton  conducted 
tho  secret  MrtlOO  department  of  the  government. 
If avlng  hit  detective  business  III  the  hands  of 
capable  oNIoith.  ami  when  the  war  was  over,  re- 


turned to  its  management.  The  agency  became 
known  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  had 
offices  in  all  cities  East  and  W  est.  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton wrote  up  many  of  his  remarkable  experiences 
with  criminals  in  book  form.  He  died  in  1884, 
and  the  detective  agency  is  now  in  charge  of  his 
sons. 

NEW  YOKE  DEAFT  ETOTS. 

Centebville.  Mich. 
Give  the  causes  and  brief  summary  o£  the  circum 
stances  of  the  New  York  draft  riots. 

W.  F.  Wall. 

Answer.— The  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  draft 
in  New  York  might  have  been  foreseen,  indeed, 
it  was  plainly  apprehended,  but  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  by  the  Federal  authorities  to 
materially  alter  the  regulations  ot  conscription 
in  putting  the  law  in  force  in  that  citv.  Still* 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vastly  different 
conditions  then  existing  in  New  York  from  those 
in  inland  towns  of  the  State,  or  even  other  sea- 
board cities,  formed  the  original  cause  of  the 
trouble.  New  York  had  then  a  much  larger  popu- 
lation than  any  other  city,  and  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  foreigners  among  her  inhabitants. 
These  naturally  enough  had  no  sentiment  of 
patriotism  to  aid  them  in  submitting  to  the  harsh 
conditions  of  conscription.  Further,  there 
were,  as  there  always  are  in  every  large  city, 
great  numbers  of  poor  men  there,  with  families 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  never 
making  any  due  provision  for  future  con- 
tingencies. To  such  families  of  course  the 
forcible  removal  or  their  bread-winner 
meant  starvation.  To  such  an  extent  had  ap- 
prehensions of  this  fate  for  their  wives  and 
children  been  aroused  among  tne  laboring  men 
of  the  city — especially  in  those  districts  laigeiy 
lnhabited  by  foreigners,  and  no  doubt  incited  by 
those  who  opposed  the  draft  for  political 
reasons— that  associations  were  formed  to  resist 
the  law  by  force.  On  Saturday,  July  11.  1863, 
the  draft  was  begun  in  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District,  a  locality  largely  Inhabited  by  poor  peo- 
ple. It  was  carried  on  without  interruption  or 
disturbance,  but  on  Sunday  secret  meetiugs 
were  held  and  the  plans  of  resistance  formed. 
When  the  draft  was  begun  on  the  following 
morning,  a  mob  surrounded  the  building  in 
which  it  was  held,  smashed  in  the  wiudows. 
broke  down  the  doors,  and,  rushing  iu,  destroved 
the  furniture,  and  finally  set  the  building  on  fire. 
All  of  tne  officers  escaped  uninjured  but  one.  who 
was  hurt  by  flying  stones.  The  success  of  the 
rioters  hero  added  largo  numbers  to  their  rauks 
and  in  a  few  hours  a  great  army,  re-en- 
forced by  all  tho  roughs  of  the  city, 
was  tramping  through  the  streets,  buruiug, 
destroying,  plundering,  aud  murdering  wherever 
resistance  was  offored  them.  Crowds  of  women 
were  with  thorn,  inciting  their  husbands  to  law- 
less deeds.  At  first  a  detachment  of  marlues 
was  sent  against  them  with  muskots  and  blank 
cartridge*.  When  it  was  known  that  their  tiring 
produced  no  off ect  the  crowd  sot  upon  them  aud 
beat  them,  seriously  injuring  and  even  killing 
neveral.  Police  sent,  against  them  were  treated 
in  like  manner.  Through  raco-hatred  or  political 
;i. slice,  the  mob  was  disposed  to  vent  a  special  an- 
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imosity  upon  negroes.  They  attacked  these  un- 
fortunate people  on  the  streets,  in  restaurants, 
and  at  their  homes.  The  Colored  Half  Orphan 
Asylum  on  Fifth  avenue  was  attacked  by  an 
army  of  ruffian  boys,  the  children  beaten,  the 
place  plundered  and  fired.  There  was  no  force  at 
hand  to  defend  the  city  from  the  rioters  but  the 
police,  which  did  valiant  service,  though  they 
were  not  at  all  able  to  check  the  disorder.  On 
the  second  day  the  rioting  was  even  worse  than 
on  the  first.  Governor  Seymour  having  ar- 
rived in  the  city,  issed  a  proclamation  in  which 
he  partially  condoned  the  outbreak  by  admitting 
that  the  people  were  apprehensive  of  injustice  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  promised  them 
that  the  rights  of  all  would  be  protected,  while 
he  warned  the  people  that  he  would  use  all  means 
in  his  power  to  preserve  order.  A  few  hours  later 
he  issued  another  proclamation,  in  which  he  de- 
clared the  city  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  or- 
dered the  dispersal  of  tne  mob.  These  proclama- 
tions, however,  did  but  little  good.  General 
Wool,  the  head  of  the  department  of  the  East, 
called  out  all  veteran  volunteers,  but  there  was 
so  little  time  for  organizing  that,  though  large 
numbers  responded,  they  could  not  be  used 
effectively.  A  small  command  of  regular  troops 
from  Fort  Lafayette  did  more  effective 
service.  The  riot  lasted  three  days,  during 
which  business  was  entirely  suspeuded.  The 
draft  was  for  the  time  given  up,  and  the  City 
Council  passed  a  relief  bill  to  pay  $300  commu- 
tation, or  substitute  money,  for  every  drafted 
man  of  the  poorer  classes  who  had  a  family  de- 
pendent upon  him.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
number  killed  during  the  riots,  or  who  died  of 
injuries,  was  nearly  1,000,  but  this  was  prob 
ably  an  exaggerated  estimate.  The  mortality 
statistics  recorded  an  increase  of  450  over  the 
average  weekly  mortalitv  of  the  year.  There  was 
much  destruction  of  property,  and  claims  tor 
damages  caused  by  the  riots  were  brought  before 
the  county  authorities  to  the  aggregate  of 
$2,500,000.  Many,  however,  were  disallowed 
by  the  examining  committee,  but  about  $1,500,- 
000  was  finally  paid. 

THE  GIANT'S  CAUSEWAY. 

St.  Joe,  Ind. 
What  and  where  is  the  Giant's  Causeway? 

CORNELIUS  A.  WOODCOX. 

Answer.—  The  Giant's  Causeway  is  a  series  of 
columnar  basaltic  rocks  in  County  Antrim,  on 
me  northeast  coast  of  IreJand.  For  eight  miles 
along  the  coast  the  laud  abuts  on  the  sea  in  cliffs 
of  basalt,  many  of  them  made  up  of  rude  vertical 
columns,  and  the  appearance  of  these  columns- 
from  the  sea  suggests  a  partial  resemblauce  to 
architectural  forms.  The  name  Giant's  Cause- 
way is  often  applied  to  all  this  coast  range  of 
cliffs,  but  it  properly  belongs  to  only  a  small  part 
of  it,  which  is  a  platform  of  basalt  in  closely 
arranged  columns— from  15  to  36  feet  high— 
which  extends  from  a  steep  cliff  down 
into  the  sea  till  it  is  lose  below 
low  water  mark.  It  is  divided  across  its 
breadth  Into  three  portions,  the  Little.  Middle 
and  Grand  Causeway,  these  being  separated  from 
each  other  by  dikes  of  basalt    The  columns  are 


generally  hexagonal  prisms,  but  they  are  also 
found  of  five,  seven,  eight,  ana  nine  sides,  in 
almost  every  instance  being  fitted  together  with 
the  utmost  precision,  and  it  is  said  that  even 
water  can  not  penetrate  between  adjoining  col- 
umns. The  name  causeway  is  given  to  the  plat- 
form, as  its  columns  terminate  at  so  nearlv  a 
uniform  height  that  it  presents  an  almost  smooth 
area  extending  to  the  water,  seeming  to  the 
primitive  imagination  a  road  that  had  been  pro- 
pared  for  the  convenience  of  giants. 

COINS  OP  FOEEIGN  COUNTRIES. 

He3ston.  Inc. 
Give  the  coinage  used  in  each  of  the  foremn  coun- 
tries ana  the  value  of  the  same  in  United  States 
money.  J.  Taylor. 

Answer.—  The  following  carefully  prepared 
summary  indicates  the  coins  in  use  in  the  vari- 
ous countries,  taking  their  names  in  alphabet- 
ical order : 

Argentine  Republic— Gold  coins:  20  Deso 
piece,  $19.94;  10  pesos,  $9.97:  5  pesos,  $4.93. 
Silver:  1  peso,  99  cents,  The  copper  coin  of  the 
country  is  the  centisimo,  100  of  which  make  a 
peso  or  dollar. 

Austria— Gold  coins :  8  gulden  piece,  $3.86:  4 
gulden,  $1.93.  Silver:  Marie  Theresa  thaler. 
$1.02;  2  gulden,  96  cents:  1  gulden,  48  cents: 
H  gulden.  12  cents;  20  kreutzer,  10  cents;  10 
kreutzer,  5  cents.  Of  the  small  cooper  com  cur- 
rent, known  as  the  kreutzer,  100  make  a 
gulden, 

Brazil— Gold  coins:  20  milrei  piece,  $10.91: 
10  milreis,  $5.45.  Silver:  2  milreis,  $1.09:  1 
milreis.  55  cents;  ^  milreis,  27  cents.  The  Portu- 
guese rei  is  used  for  copper  money,  worth  about 
^  of  a  cent. 

Chili— Gold  coins:  10  pesos  (or  1  condor),  $9.10; 
5  pesos,  $4.55;  2  pesos,  $1.82.  Silver:  1  peso, 
91  cents:  50  centavos,  45  cents;  20  centavos,  18 
cents;  10  centavos,  9  cents;  5  centavos,  4  cents. 
The  copper  coin  is  1  centavo,  lOOdch  of  a  peso. 

Colombia— Gold  coins:  Twenty  peso  piece. 
$19.30;  10  pesos,  $9.65;  5  pesos.  $4.82;  2 
pesos,  $1.93.  Silver:  One  peso.  96  cents;  20 
centavos,  19 cents;  10  centavos,  10  cents;  5  cent- 
avos. 5  ceuts.  The  copper  centavo  of  Colombia 
is  identical  in  value  with  our  cent.  (The  cur- 
rency of  Colombia  is  also  used  in  Venezuela.) 

Denmark— Gold  coins:  Twenty  kroner  piece, 
$5.36;  10  kroner,  $2.68.  Silver:  Two  kroner, 
53  cents:  1  krone,  27  cents;  50  ore,  13  cents;  40 
ore,  10  cents;  25  ore,  6*2  cents;  10  ore,  2*s 
cents.  One  hundred  of  the  copper  ore  make  one 
krone. 

France— Gold  coins:  One  hundred  franc  piece, 
$19.30:  50  francs,  $9.65:  20  francs.  $3.85;  10 
francs.  $1.93;  5  francs,  96  cents.  Silver:  Five 
francs,  96  cents;  2  francs,  38  cents;  1  franc,  19 
cents;  50  centimes.  10  cents;  20  centimes,  4 
cents.  The  copper  coins  are  the  sou.  worth  about 
9*2  mills,  and  the  centime,  2  mills. 

Germany— Gold  coins:  Twenty  mark  piece, 
$4.76;  10  marks.  $2.38:  5  marks,  $1.19.  Silver: 
Five  marks,  $1.19;  2  marks,  48  cents:  1  mark, 
24  cents:  50pfennige,  12  cents:  20  pfennige,  5 
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cents.  One  hundred  copuer  pfennige  make  one 
mark. 

Great  Britain— Gold  coins:  Pound  or  sover- 
eign, $4. 86 :  guinea.  $5.12,  Silver:  Five  shill- 
ings or  crown,  $1.25:  half  crown,  62 ]s  cents; 
shilling,  25  cents;  sixpence,  12*2  cents.  Also 
a  three-penny  piece  and  a  four- penny  piece,  but 
the  latter  is  being  called  in,  aDd  is  nearly  out  of 
circulation.  The  copper  coins  of  Great  Britain 
are  the  penny,  half- penny,  and  farthing. 

India— Gold  coins:  Thirty  rupees  or  double 
mohur,  $14.58;  15  rupees  or  mohur,  $7.29;  10 
rupees,  $4.86:  5  rupees,  $2.43.  Silver:  One 
rupee,  48  cents,  and  coins  respectively  of  the 
value  of  one-half,  one-fourth,  and  one-eighth 
rupee.  In  conner  there  is  the  pie,  one- fourth  of 
a  cent;  the  pice,  three-fourths  of  a  cent:  the  ana, 
3  cents. 

Japan— Gold  coins :  Twenty  yen,  $19.94:  10 
yen,  $9.97;  5  yen,  $4  98;  2  yen,  $1.99;  1  yen, 
99  cents.  Silver:  The  50,  20,10  and  5  sen  pieces, 
answering  respectively  to  50.  20,  10,  and  5 
cents.  In  copper  there  is  the  sen,  answering  to 
1  cent. 

Mexico— Gold  coins:  Sixteen  dollar  piece, 
$15.74;  8  dollars,  $7.87;  4  dollars,  $3.93;  2 
dollars.  $1.96;  1  dollar,  98  cents.  Silver:  1 
dollar,  98  cents ;  50-cent  piece,  49  cents;  25 
cents,  24  cents.  Tne  Mexican  cent,  like  our  own, 
equals  one- hundredth  of  a  dollar. 

Netherlands— Gold  coins:  Ten-guilder  piece, 
$4.02:  5  guilders,  $2.01.  Silver:  2*2  guilders, 
$1;  1  guilder,  40  cents:  half -guilder,  20  cents; 
25  cents,  10  cents;  10  cents,  4  cents;  5  cents,  2 
cents.  The  Dutch  copper  cent  is  one-hundredth 
of  the  guilder. 

Peru— Gold  coins:  Twenty-sol  piece.  $19.30; 
10  sol,  $9.65:  5  sol,  $4  82;  2  sol,  $1.93;  1  sol. 
96  cents.  Silver:  1  sol,  96  cents:  50  centisimos, 
48  cents;  20,  10,  and  5  centesimos  worth  re- 
spectively 19,  10,  and  5  cents.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  Peruvian  coinage  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Colombia.  It  is  also  used  in 
Bolivia. 

Portugal— Gold  coins:  Crown.  $10.80;  half- 
crown,  $5.4(j;  one-lifth  crown,  $2.16;  one-tenth 
crown,  $1.08  These  gold  nieces  are  also  known 
respectively  as  10,  5,  2,  and  1  dollar  mces.  The 
silver  coin-j  are  the  500,  200,  100,  and  5  rels 
coins,  worth  respectively  51,  21,  11,  and  5  cents. 
One  thousand  reis  are  equal  to  one  crown. 

Russia— Gold  coins:  Imperial  or  10-ruole 
piece.  $7.72;  5  rubles.  $3.86:  3  rubles,  $2.31. 
Silver:  Ruble.  77  cents;  hull-ruble.  38  cents; 
quarter-ruble,  10  eonis;  20  oouccUh.  15  cents: 
10  coueckH,  7  cents;  5  copcokf,  4  oonts;  100  co- 
peck* are  worth  1  ruble. 

'In; key— Gold  coins;  Llru  or  medjldle,  $4.40; 
halt-liru.  $2.20;  quarter- lira,  $1.10.  Ttio  silver 
unit  Is  the  piastre,  worth  4  cenis  of  our  currency, 
ami  silver  com.,  of  1,  2.  5,  10,  and  20  piastres  art) 
current. 

The  currency  of  Denmark  Is  alHo  In  uhL<  in  Nor- 
wav  und  Sweden,  Uicho  three  countries  forming 
'.he  Scandinavian  Union.  Belgium,  France, 
Oieeuu,  Italy.  RouuMiila,  Sorvia,  Sp.iln,  ami 
Switzerland  are  united  in  I  ho  Lat  in  Union,  and 
•;  '•  i'k  Fi  i  uoh  coinage     'I  lie  mil'  •  In  i  lie  d'ff  •> 


eut  States  are,  it  is  true,  called  by  different 
names:  as  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland, 
franc  and  centime:  in  Italv,  lira  and  centesimo; 
in  Greece,  drachm  and  lepta;  in  Roumania,  lei 
andbani;in  Servia,  dinar  and  para;  in  Spain, 
peseta  and  centesimo;  but  in  all  cases  the  value 
is  the  same. 

The  similarity  in  the  coinage  of  different  coun- 
tries is  worth  notice.  A  very  slight  change 
in  the  percentage  of  silver  used  would  render 
the  half-guilder  of  Austria,  the  krone  of  the 
Scandinavian  Union,  the  franc  of  the  Latin 
Union,  the  mark  of  Germany,  the  half-guilder  of 
Holland,  the  quarter-ruble  of  Russia,  the  200- 
reis  piece  of  Portugal,  the  5-piastre  piece  of 
Turkey,  the  half-milreis  of  Brazil,  and  tne  half- 
rupee  of  India,  all  interchangeable  with  the  Eng- 
lish shilling,  and  all  of  them  about  the  value  of 
the  quarter-dollar  of  North  and  South  American 
coinage.  With  the  exception  of  Brazil,  the  other 
South  American  States,  as  well  as  Mexico  and  the 
Central  American  countries,  are  all  rapidly  ap- 
proximating a  uniform  coinage,  which  the  needs 
of  commerce  will  unquestionably  soon  harmon- 
ize with  that  of  the  United  States.  Curiously 
enough,  the  ereat  force  that  is  assimilating  the 
alien  branches  of  the  human  race  is  not  Christi- 
anity but  trade. 

SAN  DOMINGO. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  island  of  San  Dondnso  or 
flayti.  H.  Bassett. 

Answer.—  This  island  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1492.  The  natives  then  called  it 
Hayti  or  the  mountainous  land;  but  the  dis- 
coverer preferred  to  call  it  Hisnaniola,  or  Little 
Spain.  The  name  San  Domingo  comes  from  the 
city  of  that  name  founded  Aug.  4,1434,  and 
named  in  honor  of  the  day,  or,  some  think,  in 
honor  of  the  father  of  Columbus.  The  island  was 
first  colonized  by  the  Spaniards,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  French 
buccaneers  also.  The  question  of  boundary  wan 
the  cause  of  almost  incessant  warfare  between  the 
colonies  until,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  the  west 
part  of  the  island  was  ceded  to  the  French.  Dur- 
ing the  French  revolution  a  triple  contest  arose 
in  the  colony  between  whites,  mulattoos,  and 
blacks.  This  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
island,  and  resulted,  in  1801,  in  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  negro  element  under  Toussaint 
rOuvcrturp.  who  then  proclaimed  the  Island  in- 
dependent. Captured  by  the  French,  Toussaint 
ended  his  life  in  prison  at  Bosancon.  His  suc- 
cessor, Jean  Jaquos  Dossa  linos,  defeated  the 
French  and  made  himself  first  Governor  and 
afterward  Emperor  of  tho  island.  Shot  bv  his 
own  troops  in  1806.  ho  was  suoceedod  by  Petlon 
and  Christophe.  who  divided  tho  sovereignty  of 
the  Island  botwoen  thomsolvos  until  1820.  when 
ii  whs  unitod  in  the  person  of  their  snooeasor. 
General  Jean  Pierre  Boyor.  Meanwhile  Spain 
had  maintained  a  hold  at  San  Domingo  Olty, 
and  had,  on  tho  fall  of  Napoleon,  obtained  a 
nominal  claim  to  the  French  part  of  the 
Inland.  General  Buyer  oxtlneulshol  this  bv 
the  capture  of  San  Domingo,  but  soma 
year*     later     weekly     conceded     the  validity 
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of  the  French  claim  to  indemnity,  to  purchase 
which  he  pledeed  the  credit  of  the  island  for 
150,000,000  francs.  This  led,  in  1843,  to  the 
secession  of  the  Spanisn  part  of  the  island, 
which  disowned  any  liability  to  France  and  re- 
fused to  participate  in  its  payment.  This  was  in 
1843.  The  new  state  assumed  the  name  of 
Dominica,  the  old  state  retaining:  that  of  Hayti, 
the  aboriginal  name  for  the  islaud,  which  had 
been  revived  by  Dessalines.  But  little  political 
progress  has  been  made  in  either  of  these  re- 
publics, owing  to  continual  revolutions  and  civil 
wars.  The  people  have  acquired  more  liberty  of 
action,  but  this  freedom  has  rather  led  to  idle- 
ness and  lawlessness  than  to  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 

Sterling.  Neb. 
Give  a  description  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain. 

A.  D.  MoMantts. 

Answer.— The  navy  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Oreat  Britaiu  and  Ireland  is  a  perpetual  estab- 
lishment, and  the  statutes  and  orders  bv  which 
it  is  governed  have  been  permanently  fixed  with 
great  precision  by  Parliament.  The  wages  of 
the  men  and  bovs  employed  are  fixed  by  the 
annual  vote  of  Parliament,  but  no  vote  is  taken 
on  the  number  employed,  this  is  permanent. 
The  averase  cost  of  the  navy  is  about  $55,000,- 

000  yearly.  The  totai  number  of  officers  and 
men  in  service  in  the  navy  is  60,632,  besides 

1  8,200  men  in  the  naval  reserve.  There  were  in 
commission,  in  1886,  258  vessels,  including  191 
steamships,  30  sailing  vessels,  and  37  stationary 
ships.  Of  these  75  are  iron-clads,  carrying  over 
700  guns.  These  vessels  are  of  different  dimen- 
sions. One  of  the  largest  in  the  Inflexible, 
which  is  320  feet  long  and  75  feet 
broad,  with  a  total  weight  of  armor  of 
3,275  tons.  The  power  and  strength  of 
the  ship  is  concentrated  in  its  central  part, 
which  forms  a  citadel  nearly  16  feet  high,  9  feet 
of  which  is  above  the  water.  It  is  75  feet  broad 
and  110  feet  long,  and  encloses  within  its 
rectangular  walls  the  engines  and  boilers,  the 
base  of  the  turrets,  and  the  loading  gear.  Its 
walls  are  41  inches  thick,  and  consist  of  armor 
plates  from  16  to  24  inches  thick,  with  strong 
teak  backing.  The  central  part  of  this  armored 
castle  is  filled  by  the  two  turrets,  9  feet  high, 
with  an  internal  diameter  of  28  feet,  placed  to 
the  right  and  left,  each  holding  two  80-ton 
guns,  capable  of  firing  a  700-pound  shot  with  a 
charge  of  450  pounds  of  powder. 

POPE  LEO  XIII. 

_  Oneida,  Kan. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  Joachim  Pecci— .Pope  Leo 
XIII.  C  Shinn. 

Answer. — Joachim  Pecci  was  born  March  2. 
1810,  at  Carpineto.  Italy.  He  was  a  member  of 
an  illustrious  family,  long  noted  in  Italian  his- 
tory. He  was  educated  at  the  Roman  College  and 
the  Academy  of  Ecclesiastical  Nobles,  entering 
the  priesthood  after  the  completion  of  his  course 
at  tne  latter  institution.  About  1838  he  was  sent 
by  the  Pope  as  delegate  to  direct  the  government  of 
Benevento.  one  of  the  Papal  states.  This  district 
waa  then  in  a  most  lawless  condition,  but  young 
Pecci,  bv  firmness  and  decision,  restored  it  to 


complete  order.  Subsequently  he  had  charge  of 
a  larger  State,  Snoleto,  and  later  of  Perugia.  In 
1843  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Damietta, 
Egypt.  He  was  later  made  Papal  Nuncio  to  Bel- 
gium, then  was  Bishop  of  Perugia,  and  in  1853 
was  made  a  Cardinal  by  Pius  IX.  Feb.  20,  1877. 
he  was  elected  Pope  by  the  College  of  Cardinals 

NATURAL  GAS. 

Van  Bcren,  Ind. 
Give  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  "natural  gas," 
and  tell  when  it  was  hrst  used  as  £uei. 

L.  V.  CONWELL. 

Answer.—  The  earliest  use  of  natural  gas  on 
record  is  in  China,  where  for  centuries  it  has 
been  conveyed  through  hollow  bamboos  from 
fissures  in  salt  mines  to  the  surface  for  burning 
purposes.  Near  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Asia,  there 
are  also  places  where  natural  gas  is  seen  to  exude 
from  the  earth,  and  a  similar  Dhenomenon  Is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Szalatua  salt  mine  in  Hungary. 
Natural  gas  was  first  discovered  in  this  country 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fredonia,  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.,  earlv  in  the  century.  Here  it 
was  first  put  to  use  by  some  enterprising  citi- 
zens in  the  year  1821.  A  small  well  was  bored 
in  the  village  to  the  dersth  of  twenty-seven  feet, 
and  the  gas  was  conducted  through  pipes  to  the 
houses,  where  it  was  used  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses alone.  It  is  said  that  in  1824,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Lafayette's  visit,  the  village  was  illumi- 
nated with  natural  gas.  This  well,  which  was 
drilled  in  1850  to  the  depth  of  only  seventy  feet, 
continued  to  supply  the  village  with  illuminat- 
ing gas  until  the  year  1858.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  although  this  interesting 
discovery  was  widely  known  it  did  not  lead  to 
any  further  experiments,  either  in  the  neighbor- 
borhood  or  in  other  places,  till  fully  twenty  years 
after  1821.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury it  was  found  that  the  wells  which  were 
bored  for  salt  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  yielded 
large  quantities  of  gas.  In  1841  this  gas  was 
first  used  as  fuel  for  boiling  the  brines  obtained 
from  the  wells.  Nearly  all  the  wells  drilled  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  petroleum  afforded  nat- 
ural gas  in  abundance:  it  was,  in  fact,  a  consid- 
erable inconvenience  to  those  engaged  in  sinking 
the  wells,  and  often  a  source  of  serious  danger. 
In  1865  a  well  which  was  sunk  for  petroleum  at 
West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  struck  a  flow  of  natural 
gas.  An  effort  was  made  to  utilize  this,  and  it 
was  carried  in  a  wooden  main  to  the  citv  of 
Rochester,  a  distance  of  24  miles,  in  1870 
for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  the  city,  but  the 
experiment  was  a  failure.  So,  though  it  was  ob- 
vious chat  this  gaseous  product  constituted  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  excellent  fuel,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  put  it  to  use  in  manufacture 
until  during  the  past  decade.  In  1873  a  well  in 
Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  gas  could  be  separated  from  the 
water  with  whioh  it  was  discharged,  and  oon- 
veyed  through  pipes  to  several  mills  in  that  Ti- 
cinity,  where  it  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
bar  iron.  From  that  time  to  the  present  day  the 
use  of  natural  gas  has  increased  very  rapidly. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  gas  used  in 
1885    for    heating     and     illuminating  par- 
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poses  was  equivalent  to  3,131,000  tons  of 
coal,  having  a  value  of  $4,857,000.  The  con- 
sumption of  gas  during  the  last  calendar  year 
very  much  exceeded  this  quantity;  the  total 
value,  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  coal  which  it 
has  displaced,  probably  amounted  to  more  than 
$6,000,000. 

GENEKAIi  GRANT'S  PALL-BEARERS. 

Blaikstown,  Iowa. 
Give  the  names  of  the    pall-bearers  at  General 
Grant's  funeral.  W.  B.  Waynek. 

Answer. — The  pall-bearers  at  the  funeral  of 
General  Grant,  who  were  appointed  by  General 
Grant,  were  the  following  gentlemen;  General 
William  T.  Sherman.  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Philip  H.  Sheridan,  U.  S,  A. :  Admiral  David 
D.  Sorter,  U.  S.  N. :  Rear  Admiral  John  L.  Wor- 
den,  U.  S.  N. ;  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  of 
Virginia:  General  Simon  B.  Buokner,  of  Ken- 
tucky; A.  J.  Drexel,  of  Pennsylvania:  George  S. 
Boutwell.  of  Massachusetts:  George  W.  Childs, 
of  Pennsylvania:  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois; 
George  Jones,  of  New  York,  and  Oliver  Hoyt,  of 
Connecticut. 

ARBOR  DAY. 

Seville,  Mich. 
Give  an  account  of  Arbor  Day,  when  first  observed, 
and  why.  Reader. 

Answer.—  The  first  suggestion  of  tree  planting 
under  the  direction  of  State  authority  was  made 
by  B.  G.  Northrop,  then  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
necticut Board  of  Education,  about  1865,  in  an 
official  State  report.  In  1876  this  same  gentle- 
man endeavored  to  stimulate  "centennial  tree- 
planting"  by  the  offer  of  prizes  to  the  children  of 
Connecticut.  But  the  idea  of  setting  apafb  a  day 
for  the  work  had  originated  with  ex-Governor  J. 
Sterling  Morten,  of  Nebraska,  who  about  1872 
induced  the  Governor  of  that  State  to  issue  a 
proclamation  appointing  a  day  for  the  planting 
of  trees  throughout  the  State.  A  vear  or  two 
later  the  day  was  made  a  legal  holiday  by  enact- 
ment of  the  Legislature,  and  provision  was  made 
for  awarding  premiums  to  those  who  put  out  the 
most  trees  in  its  observance.  It  is  said  that 
nearly  700,000,000  Arbor  Day  trees  are  now  in 
thriving  condition  on  the  prairie  tracts  of  the 
State  Tho  example  of  Nebraska  was  soon 
followed  by  Kansas,  and  with  grand  results. 
Arbor  Day  in  Minnesota,  first  observed  in  1876. 
resulted,  it  is  said,  in  planting  over  a  million 
and  a  half  of  trees.  In  Michigan  the  Arbor 
Day  law  was  passed  in  1881,  and  In 
Ohio  in  18822.  Since  then  Arbor  Day  has 
been  observed  In  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  West 
Virginia,  InJiana,  Vermont.,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Now  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Flor- 
ida, Alabama.  Missouri,  California,  Kentucky. 
Maine  and  Georgia,  In  several  other  States  Its 
observance  has  boon  seemed  by  tho  recommend- 
ation of  tlie  (iiango,  t  he  Grand  Army  Of  the  Re- 
public, <»  by  Stats  agricultural  societies.  Whllo 
St  the  outset  economic  t rcc-plant  Inir  waB  tho 
primary  aim,  the  adornmont  of  home  and  school 
grounds  soon  follOWSd.  On  the  firs'  Ohio  Arbor 
Dav,  the  children  of  Cincinnati  Joined  In  an 
attractive  celebration,  in  tho  form  of  plant- 
ng  memorial  trees  and  dedicating  them  to 
authors,  statesmen,     and    other    (list Ingntshcd 


citizens.     B.  G.  Northrop  says,  concerning  the 
value  of  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day:  "While 
forests  should    not  be  planted  on    our  rich 
arable  lands,  there  are  in  New  England  and  all 
the  Atlantic  States  large  areas  of  barrens  worth- 
less for  field  crops,  that  may  be  profitably  de- 
voted to  wood-growing.    The  feasibility  of  re- 
claiming our  most  sterile  wastes  is  proved  by 
many  facts  both  at  home  and  abroad.     Our  At- 
lantic sand  plains  were  once  covered  with  for- 
ests and  can  be  re-forested.    Over  10,000  acre 
on  Cape  Cod,  which  thirty  years  ago  were  b?n 
ren,  sandy  plains,  are  now  covered  with  thrivir. 
planted  forests. " 

HIRAM  POWERS. 

iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Give  sketch  of  Hiram  Powers  and  his  noted  works 
Kate  Dewey. 

Answer.— Hiram  Powers  was  born  at  Wood- 
stock, Vt..  in  1805.  In  youth  he  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  there  began  modeling  busts  in 
plaster,  a  work  in  which  he  was  employed  for 
some  years.  In  1837  he  went  to  Italy,  and  a  few 
years  later  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  there. 
His  statue  of  "Eve"  was  his  first  great  work. 
When  tnis  was  exhibited  in  1838  it  was  at  once 
acknowledged  as  a  masterpiece.  It  was  followed 
soon  after  by  his  "Greek  Slave,"  which  became 
widely  celebrated,  and  placed  the  artist  in  the 
first  rank  among  sculptors  of  tho  century. 
Among  the  other  celebrated  works  of  Mr.  Powers 
may  be  named  "II  Penseroso,"  "The  Fisher  Boy," 
"California,"  "America,"  statues  of  Washington 
and  Calhoun,  and  many  fine  busts  of  public  me;;. 
Mr.  Powers  died  at  Florence,  Italy,  June  27,  187:;. 

PEARLS  AND  PEARL  FISHERIES. 

XuNDA,  Dl. 

Give  some  account  of  the  pearl  fisheries:  also  tell 
something  about  the  artificial  methods  ol  pearl 
raising.  G.  K  Osmen. 

Answer.—  The  most  important  pearl  rishorje-- 
of  the  world  are  those  of  Ceylou  and  Corom  mdei 
in  the  Indian  Sea,  whence  pearls  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  earliest  times  of  history.  Th  I 
divers  are  natives  trained  to  the  pursuit,  who  ai  • 
accusiomed  to  descend  to  the  depth  of  six  >  • 
eight  fathoms  some  forty  times  a  day.  They  tau 
down  a  large  stone  to  hasten  their  descent  and 
bag  into  which  they  throw  the  oysters  as  the 
tear  them  from  the  rocks.  They  remain  aiider 
water  from  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  halt.  Th  • 
fishing  season  begins  in  March  or  April  aod  on! ; 
continues  about  a  month.  A  single  shell  mav 
contain  from  eight  to  twenty  pearls  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  small  pea  to  about  th' 
times  that  size.  There  are  pearl  fisheries  also 
on  the  coasts  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Japan 
The  coasts  of  Colombia  and  other 
points  on  the  shores  of  South  Amerloa  hav  j 
ylcldod  large  quantities  of  pearls,  but  they  sre 
usually  smaller  than  the  oriental  pearls  and  in- 
ferior to  them  In  luster.  The  oausc  of  the  oearl 
is  the  Introduction  of  a  graiu  of  sand  or  other 
foreign  substance  Into  the  shell  of  tho  pearl  oys- 
tor.  This  causos  an  Irritation  of  the  delicate  tls- 
suo  of  tho  oyster,  which  Immediately  deposits 
the  pearly  matter  sronnd  them  for  protection. 
Advantago  has  born  taken  of  this  fact  by  men 
who  take  pains  to  put  substances  within  the 
shells  of  tiio  young  ov«ters  fo  Irduoe  tho  forma- 
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tion  of  pearls.  The  Chinese  by  these  means 
force  a  species  of  fresh-water  mussels  to  produce 
pearls.  Linnaeus,  the  botanist,  suggested  to  the 
Swedish  government  that  the  making  of  pearls 
might  be  forced  by  boring  a  hole  through  the 
shell,  but  the  plan  was  not  found  to  be  practi- 
cally successful.  False  or  artificial  pearls  were 
lirst  made  by  the  Venetians  by  lining  elobules  of 
glass  with  quicksilver,  but  the  French  discov- 
ered a  more  successful  imitation  in  lining  glass 
pearls  with  wax  and  fish  scales,  the  latter  being 
taken  from  the  body  of  the  fish  while  living,  to 
preserve  their  glistening  hue.  The  jewelers  of 
Rome,  too,  have  a  method  of  coating  wax  beads, 
so  as  to  produce  a  most  perfect  imitation  of 
pearls. 

THE  "VIRGINIA  BOND  CASE. 

Honey  Grove,  Texas. 
Give  full  particulars  of  the  Virginia  bond  case. 

S.  J.  Garoutte. 

Ansioer.—  The  most  of  the  State  debt  of  Vir- 
ginia was  incurred  in  the  years  preceding  the 
war,  and  with  accrued  interest  it  amounted,  in 
1  866,  to  $41,232,361.  The  unpaid  interest  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  period  raised  the  sum  total 
in  1871  to  nearly  $48,000,000.  It  was  claimed 
that  one-third  of  this  belonged  to  West  Virginia, 
as  the  debt  was  incurred  while  that  State  was  still 
a  part  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Of  the  remaining 
wo-thirda,  a  large  portion  was  refunded  under 
rhe  direction  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  the  cou- 
pons of  the  new  bonds  beine  made  receivable  for 
State  taxes.  The  next  year  the  Legislature  pro- 
hibited ;he  receipt  of  the  coupons  for  taxes,  but 
the  act  was  set  aside  as  unconstitutional  by  the 
courts.  The  bondholders,  however,  were  alarmed, 
and  a  compromise  was  made,  by  which  the  unpaid 
interest  was  to  be  refunded  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar, and  the  State  debt  again  refunded  in  forty- 
year  bonds  at  a  graduated  rate  of  interest— 3  per 
cent  for  tue  first  ten  years,  4  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  and  5  for  the  final  ten  years;  bonds  not  to 
he  taxed,  and  interest  coupons  to  be  received  for 
taxes.  This  arrangement  was  accepted  by  the 
State,  and  virtually  ratified  by  the  Legislature. 
Previous  to  this  a  faction  of  the  Democratic  party, 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Mahone,  had  de- 
clared in  favor  of  readjusting  the  debt  according 
to  their  view  of  what  the  State  ought  to  pay. 
without  consulting  the  bondholders.  These  Re- 
adjusters,  as  they  were  called,  formed  a  new 
party,  and,  by  a  coalition  with  the  Republicans, 
obtained  control  of  the  Legislature.  This  was  in 
1879:  in  1880  the  State  Legislature  passed  a 
bill— known  as  the  Riddleberger  bill,  be- 
cause introduced  by  Mr.  Riddleberger  now 
United  States  Senator— which  repudiated 
all  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  which  "accrued 
during  the  war  and  the  period  of  reconstruction." 
This  reduced  Virginia's  two-thirds  from  nearly 
thirty- three  millions  to  about  twenty  millions. 
This  sum  tne  Readjusters  proposed  to  refund  in 
taxable  3-per-cent  bonds.  Interest  coupons  were 
not  to  be  received  for  taxes,  and  the  bondhold- 
ers were  to  get  their  money — if  they  could— from 
any  surplus  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. In  1884,  however,  the  le&islation  for- 
bidding the  receipt  of  interest  coupons  for  taxes 


was  set  aside  by  the  United  States  Court,  and  de- 
clared unconstitutional  because  compelling  i 
breach  of  contract.  The  Readjusters  lost  thei; 
control  of  the  State  government  in  1885,  bul 
their  principles  bad  obtained  such  a  bold  or 
the  people  that  an  adjustment  of  the  bond  ques- 
tion seems  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  most  of  the  Statt 
lands  are  held  by  capitalists  in  the  North  and  iv 
England.  Negotiations  are  now  In  progress  be- 
tween a  commission  of  the  Legislature  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bondholders,  but  these  have  no! 
yet  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  oasis  for  settlement. 

A  BABBAEOUS  CONQUEEOR. 

J-iINGLeville,  Texas. 
Give  an  account  of  the  Mongol  conqueror,  TimOur. 
For  what  purpose  did  he  build  a  tower  of  so.oou  hu- 
man skulls?  W.  E.  Bower. 

Answer.— Timour,  better  known  in  history  as 
Tamerlane,  which  is  simply  a  corruption  of  Ti- 
mour the  Lame,  was  born  in  1336,  a  son  of  the 
chief  of  a  Turkish  tribe  in  Kesh.  Central  Asia. 
He  claimed  to  be,  on  his  mother's  side,  a  direct 
descendant  of  Genghis  Khan,  the  great  con- 
queror of  the  thirteenth  century.  Timour,  reach- 
ing the  age  of  maturity  and  becoming  first  the 
chief  of  his  tribe  and  then  Khan  of  a  large  prov- 
ince, aspired  to  acquire  dominion  over  all  the 
countries  once  ruled  by  Genghis  Khan.  The 
country  between  the  Jaxartes  and  Irtish  Rivers 
was  first  subdued,  then  Khiva  and  all  Khorassan 
were  brought  into  subjection,  with  fearful 
slaughter  of  all  who  resisted.  Timour  now  as- 
pired to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  ''Tiiere  is 
but  one  God  in  heaven,"  he  said;  "there  snould 
be  but  one  ruler  on  earth."  All  Persia  was  soon 
in  his  power,  the  country  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates  submitted,  and  the  princes  of 
Georgia  became  his  tributaries.  The  Mon- 
gol empire  to  the  north  was  soon  overthrown, 
and  the  conqueror  then  penetrated  into  Russia, 
threatened  Moscow  and  laid  waste  the  southern 
provinces  with  fire  and  sword.  In  1398  he  set 
out  for  the  conquest  of  India,  marched  to  the 
city  of  Delhi,  marking  his  way  with  100,000  hu 
man  corpses,  The  city  capitulated  readily,  and 
Timour,  after  sending  an  immense  store  of  its 
wealth  to  his  palace  at  Samarcand,  was  about  to 
push  his  conquests  to  the  southward  when  he 
was  recalled  by  the  news  of  a  revolt  in  Georgia, 
This  he  subdued,  then  overran  the  territory  of 
Syria,  and  took  the  revolted  city  of  Bagdad  by 
storm,  leaving  in  the  public  square  of  the  city  a 
pyramid  of  90,000  human  heads.  On  the  plaius 
of  the  Angora,  July  20,  1402.  the  army  of 
Tamerlane*  numbering  200,000  men,  met  that  of 
the  Turkish  Sultan,  Bajazet,  having  300,000 
men.  The  Turkish  army  was  totally  defeated 
and  the  sultan  captured.  Timour's  dominions 
now  covered  all  Asia,  from  the  Irtish  and  7olga 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  the  Ganges  to 
Damascus  and  the  archipelago.  He  made  Soly- 
man,  a  son  of  Bajazet,  ruler  of  European  Turkey, 
and  his  brother  Musa  ruler  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  and  laid  under  tribute  the  Sul- 
tan of  Egypt.  Timour  now  spent  two 
months  in  festivities  in  his  palace,  after  which 
he  prepared  for  an  invasion  of  China.  He  set  out 
eailv  in  February,  1405.  but  had  gone  only  300 
miles  from  the  capital  when  he  died  of  an  at- 
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tack  of  fever.  His  army  forthwith  dis  banded, 
and  the  invasion  ot  China  was  given  up.  Nearly- 
all  of  the  conquests  of  this  ruler  were  lost  almost 
immediately  by  his  successors.  The  cruelties  of 
Timour  were  indescribable.  After  laying  waste 
a  city  with  fire  and  sword,  it  was  said  that  he 
would  have  the  beads  of  the  slaughtered  inhabi- 
tants heaped  in  a  pyramid  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  city  stood.  When  the  people  of  Herat 
rebelled,  the  dead  bodies  of  2,000  of  their  number 
were  built  up  with  alternate  layers  of  brick  and 
mortar  into  a  pyramid,  as  a  horrible  reminder  of 
the  consequences  of  rebellion. 

CTBCULATTON  OF  BLOOD  IN  THE  BONE. 

Sevastapol,  Ind. 
Describe  tlie  circulation  of  the  biooii  m  the  bones. 

Paul,  Wilkie. 

Answer.— The  bones  are  covered  externally  by 
ihe  periosteum,  a  hard  membrane,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  cavities  within  by  a  fine  substance 
called  the  medullary  membrane.  An  abundant 
supply  of  blood  vessels  feeds  the  bone,  which  are. 
conducted  into  it  from  the  periosteum,  and  a 
special  artery  feeds  the  medullary  canal.  If  a 
section  of  bone  were  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, in  the  midst  of  the  compact  tissue  will  be 
seen  several  dark,  circular,  or  oval  spots,  from 
which  lines  proceed  in  all  directions.  These  lines 
are  the  openings  of  vascular  canals,  called  hav- 
ersian canals,  from  their  discoverer,  Clopton 
Havers.  These  canals  are  numerous  and  they 
form  the  most  important  agency  in  the  circula- 
tion of  blood  m  the  bone.  Their  course  is 
parallel  to  the  bone's  axis,  and  the/  are 
joined  by  the  contact  of  short  transverse 
branches,  thus  forming  a  network  of  tubes  for 
the  minute  vessels  which  thev  convey  and  pro- 
tect. The  arteries  and  veins  have  wholly  distinct 
canals,  those  conveying  the  veins  being  the 
larger,  and  showing  at  irregular  intervals,  where 
two  or  more  branches  meet,  pouch-like  enlarge- 
ments wiiich  serve  as  reservoirs  to  delay  the 
escape  of  the  blood.  In  some  of  the  irregular 
bones,  as  those  of  the  skull,  the  venous  canals 
are  extremely  tortuous.  The  haversian  canals 
vary  in  diameter  from  1-200  to  1-2500,  and 
'heir  average  distance  from  each  other  is  about 
1-120  of  an  inch.  As  t  hese  canals  communicate 
internally  with  the  medullary  cavity,  and  ex- 
ternally with  the  periosteal  surface,  the  network 
of  blood-vessels  for  the  bono  is  very  oomplete. 

FIFTT-BIXTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY, 

TorKKA,  Kan. 
Give  a  brief  history  ot  the  Fifty-.sixth  Illinois  Iu- 
tantry.  giving  names  of  officers.  ML  O.  Fhobt. 

Answer. — Thin  reiiimeut  was  raised  in  South- 
ern Illinois,  and  was  mustered  into  service  Feb. 
27,1802.  at  Carno  Mather,  near  Shawneetown, 
and  wan  immediately  sent  out  to  join  the  garri- 
son at  Padncah,  Kv.  It  wag  at  the  siege  of  Cov- 
ington, noar  winch  place  it  was  oucamped  during 
tho  mini ni < ITJ  took  part,  in  the  battle  of  Corinth 
In  October,  and  •  arlng  the  winter  was  engaged  In 
guarding  tlm  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. 

Wm Is  the  anaaooessf nl  Ima  Pmi  expedition 

id  March,  18GJ,  and  Immediately  aftei  joined 
General  Grant's  foroes  In  their  movement  on 
Vicksburg  It  wan  at  the  battle  of  Ctiumplon 
Hills,  and  In  the  assaults  of  May  22  and  June  2ft 


before  Vicksburg.  In  October  the  regiment  was 
sent  to  join  General  Sherman  before  Chatta- 
nooga, and  was  in  the  attack  on  Missionary 
Ridge,  where  it  lost  heavily.  After  that  battle 
the  Fifty-sixth  was  employed  in  garrisoning 
several  points  until  May,  1864,  when  the  move- 
ment on  Atlanta  began.  During  this  entire 
campaign  the  Third  Division,  to  which  the  Fif- 
tv-sixth  belonged,  was  engaged  in  protecting  the 
line  of  communication  in  the  rear  of  the  army, 
and  had  a  number  of  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy.  The  Fifty-sixth  went  through  with  Sher- 
man to  the  sea,  and  took  an  important  part  in  the 
battle  of  Ben  ionville.  On  the  ill-fated  steamer 
General  Lyon,  on  which  a  number  of  soldiers 
were  returning  home,  200  officers  and  men  of  the 
Fifty-sixth  perished.  The  remainder  of  the 
regiment  went  to  Washington  for  review;  then 
returned  home  for  muster  out,  Aug.  12,  1865. 
The  officers  of  the  Fifty-sixth  during  the  most 
important  time  of  its  service  were  Colonel 
Green  B.  Raum,  Lieutenant  ColonelJohn  P.  Hall, 
Major  Pinckney  J.  Welsh,  Adjutant  M.  Nichol- 
son, and  Quartermaster  Thomas  C.  Soann. 

GBAPHITE. 

Valparaiso.  Ind. 

Tell  where  eraphite.  or  Dlumbaso,  is  found,  how  it 
is  mined  and  prepared  for  use  in  pencils. 

L.  B.  Phillips. 

Answer.— The  name  plumbago,  usually  applied 
to  graphite,  is  incorrect,  as  it  contains  no  lead, 
but  is  in  composition  similar  to  anthracite  coal, 
containing  usually  from  90  to  93  per  cent  of  pure 
carbon.  It  occurs  in  masses  or  layers,  in  granite, 
gneiss,  mica,  schist,  aud  crystalline  limestone, 
and  sometimes  in  greenstone.  It  is  regarded  as 
the  result  of  alteration  of  the  coal  formation  by 
heat,  and  can  also  be  obtained  as  an  artificial 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  from  coal. 
It  is  found  near  Amity,  N.  Y..  and  also  at  Ticon- 
deroga  and  at  Rossie,  in  the  same  State.  The 
localities  of  North  Brookfield,  Brirufield,  and 
Hinsdale,  Mass.,  and  Brandou,  Vt.,  also  furnish 
the  mineral,  aud  there  is  more  than  one  valuable 
deposit  near  Attleboro,  Pa.  There  is  also  a  mine 
near  Glenville.  Conn.,  and  one  at  St,  John.  N.  B 
The  mine  at  Burrowdale,  in  Cumberland.  Eng- 
land, has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  probably  furnished  the  first  lead- 
pencils  ever  made.  It  was  in  a  mount- 
ain, and  the  graphite  was  found 
in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
fist,  imbedded  in  trap  rock.  The  mine  became 
.so  valuable  as  to  be  an  object  of  plunder*  The 
graphite  was  of  so  pure  a  quality  that  it  ueeded 
no  preparation,  but  wns  sawed  up  in  its  natural 
state  for  pencils.  This  mino  became  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  has  not  been  worked  for  many  years, 
(iraphite  has  also  been  found  in  Germany, 
Fr.-moe.  Austria,  and  in  enormous  masses  In  the 
norl  bMfet  part  of  Siberia  Graphite  has  a  num- 
ber of  uses.  Besides  its  important  use  In  the 
manufacture  of  lead  ponoitt  it  Is  used  for  making 
crucibles,  and  an  linings  for  small  furnaces,  as  an 
ingredient  In  lubricating  compounds  for  ma- 
ehlticrv.  also  for  polishing  purposes,  and  in  the 
woik  of  eleotrotyplng.  Graphite  Is  sjldom  found 
in  ho  pure  p  condition  as  to  be  nsed  without 
pr.  vlous  preparation.    It  Is,  therefore,  finely  pal- 
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verized,  and  again  formed  into  solid  blocks  by  the 
application  of  great  pressure.  Great  difficulty 
was  experienced  at  first  in  consolidating  tbe  par- 
ticles without  using  some  adhesive  material,  but 
an  English  inventor  at  last  devised  a  plan  for 
thoroughly  exhausting  the  air  from  the  sub- 
stance, after  which  it  was  made  by  pressure  as 
solid  as  a  natural  block  from  the  mine.  This  is 
then  sawed  into  fine  plates,  the  plates  cut  into 
thin  sticiss.  and  these  encased  in  wood  to  keep 
them  from  breaking  in  use. 

THE  TKANSVAAL. 

Pukdue.  Neb. 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  Transvaal  in  South  Africa,  its 
flistory,  climate,  products,  and  something  about  its 
people.  G.  C. 

Answer.— The  Transvaal  ii  a  province  of  South 
Africa,  comprising  an  area  of  112,700  square 
miles,  and  supporting  a  population,  including 
negroes,  of  some  800,000,  not  more  than  45,- 
000  being  whites.  The  province  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Vaal  River,  on  the  north  by  the 
Limpopo,  and  on  the  east  by  Zululand.  The 
white  inhabitants  are  of  Dutch  descent,  calling 
themselves  Boers,  or  peasants.  They  were  emi- 
grants to  Cape  Colony  originally,  but  they  never 
took  kindly  to  British  rule,  and  as  early  as  1830 
the  more  adventurous  of  them  began  "vor- 
trekking."  that  is,  exploring,  for  new  homes  in 
the  wilderness.  The  forced  emancipation  of 
slaves  in  the  British  colonies  constituted  a  very 
serious  grievance,  for  the  Boers  were  all  slave- 
holders. So  the  number  of  the  "vortrekkers,"  or 
Dioneers,  increased  and  settled  the  entire  coun- 
try now  forming  the  province  of  'Natal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  many  even  pushed 
further  and  sought  homes  among  the  Zulus  and 
Basutos.  The  British  soon  annexed  Natal,  but 
the  Orange  Free  State  was  allowed  to  form  a  re- 
public; so  also  were  the  settlers  beyond  the 
Vaal,  who  established  a  commonwealth  about 
1850.  In  1854  this  commonwealth  was  recog- 
nized by  the  neighboring  colonies.  The  Trans- 
vaal Republic  was  not  wholly  successful  in  the 
work  of  self-government.  The  population  was 
scattered,  and  as  most  had  sought  pioneer  life  to 
secure  freedom  from  all  restraint,  it  was  not  easy 
to  induce  them  to  obey  laws.  They  held 
volksraads  or  general  assemblies  of  the  people, 
but  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  body,  and  the 
laws  that  it  passed,  could  not  be  enforced.  Be- 
sides, there  were  constantly  recurring  troubles 
with  the  natives,  and  at  last  the  Cape  govern- 
ment made  these  the  pretext  for  sending  for  a 
British  Commissioner,  who  took  possession  of 
and  annexed  the  Transvaal  territory.  There  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Volksraad  at  the  time,  and  the 
Commissioner  claimed  that  the  members  had 
voted  for  annexation,  but  the  mass  of  tbe 
people  were  greatly  opposed  to  it.  However, 
they  did  nothing  until  the  annexa- 
tion had  been  formally  declared,  and  then 
they  sent  a  deputation  to  England  to  protest. 
The  British  government  refused  to  consider  the 
petition  for  a  restoration  of  their  independence. 
A  second  delegation  was  not  more  fortunate,  and 
the  Volksraad  finally  proclaimed  the  annexation 
null  and  void  and  the  republic  still  in  existence. 


This  was  in  December,  1879,  and  it  was  a  whole 
year  before  these  slow-moving  people  were  ready 
to  fight  for  their  liberties.  Then  they  rose  in 
open  rebellion.  They  defeated  the  small  bodies 
of  British  troops  sent  against  them.  In  the 
Draakenberg  Mountains  the  British  force  under 
Sir  George  Colley  was  three  times  repulsed,  the 
third  time  nearly  annihilated  and  its  gallant 
commander  killed,  at  a  point  called  Majuba  Hill. 
Feb,  26,  1881.  An  armistice  was  now  agreed 
upon,  and  a  convention  held  for  the  formation  of 
a  treaty.  By  this  treatv.  which  was  ratified  by 
the  Volksraad  of  the  Boers  Oct.  25.  1881,  a  lim- 
ited suzerainty  was  secured  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  the  peome  of  the  Trans- 
vaal were  granted  full  control  of  their 
local  affairs  on  their  agreeing  to  abol- 
ish slavery  and  maintain  religious  tol- 
erance. Troubles  between  the  Boers  and  the  na- 
tives concerning  the  boundary  line  created  a  ne- 
cessity for  another  convention,  which  met  in 
1884,  and  altogether  revoked  the  British  suze- 
rainty. The  Transvaal  country  is  well  watered, 
and  all  the  districts  are  thoroughly  adapted  for 
grains  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  The  hilly  por- 
tion of  the  territory  abounds  in  minerals,  cop- 
per, lead,  cobalt,  iron,  and  coal.  Gold  has  been 
found  in  paying  quantities,  and  diamonds  are 
occasionally  found.  The  Boers,  however,  are 
unwilling  to  utilize  this  source  of  wealth,  as  they 
greatly  dread  the  influx  of  a  mining  population, 
and  they  passed  an  act  in  1883  forbidding  the 
mining  of  gold  and  silver.  The  wonderful  dis- 
coveries of  precious  metals  on  the  borders  of  their 
territory  in  1885  and  1886  have  quite  nullified 
this  law.  The  climate  of  the  Transvaal  is  tem- 
perate, having  no  great  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold,  and  being  generally  healthy.  All  fruits 
and  cereals  of  the  temperate  zone  can  be  raised 
there  readily. 

PBINCB  CHARLES — HIGH  TBEASON. 

Defiance.  Ohio. 
1.  Give  an  account  of  the  escape  of  Prince  Charles 
after  the  defeat  at  Culloden.  2.  How  were  his  fo]- 
loweis,  who  were  convicted  of  hierh  treason.executed? 
3.  Had  George  Washington  and  John  Hancock  been 
taken  during  the  revolution,  would  they  have  been 
tried  by  the  same  law.  and,  if  convicted,  executed  in 
the  same  manner?  G.  VVoodwabd, 

Answer.— 1.  The  reader  will  find  in  Our  Curiosity 

Shop  book  for  1885  a  comprehensive  account  of 

the  battle  of  Cuiloden.     After  this  battle  the 

young  Pretender  fled,  accompanied   by  a  few 

faithful  followers,  to  the  western  coast.  Hunted 

hither  and  thither,  he  wandered   on  foot,  or 

cruised  restlessly  in  open  boats  among  the  many 

islands  along  the  shore.    The  barren  isle  of  Ben- 

becula  sheltered  him  for  a  month.    A  price  of 

£30,000  had  been  set  upon  his  head,  and  he  was 

relentlessly  tracked  by  spies,  but  the  generosity 

and  loyalty  of  the  people  never  failed  nim,  and 

he  was  freely  given  shelter  and  food   by  rich 

man  or  peasant,  who  alike  put  themselves  in 

peril  of  their  lives  to  protect  a  selfish  youth, 

that   would   never   give     them   so    much  as 

a  grateful  thought  in  return.    At  last,  disguised 

in  woman's  clothes,  he  was  aided  by  the  devoted 

and  courageous  Flora  Macdonald  to  escape  to 

the  island  of  Skye.    He  remained  there  for  some 

time,  but  no  opportunity  for  esoape  by  sea  oc- 
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curring  tie  went  to  the  mainland  again  and  took 
refuge  with  a  band  of  outlawed  Jacobite  free- 
booters, with  whom  he  was  for  a  time  safe.  Five 
months  after  the  fatal  battle  at  Culloden,  hearing 
that  a  French  ship  was  in  waiting  for  him  at  the 
port  of  Lochnahuagh,  he  hastened  thither  and 
embarked  with  speed  for  France.  2.  Lord  Bal- 
merino,  Lord  Lovat,  and  others  who  were  taken 
at  Culloden  were  tried  for  treason,  convicted, 
and  executed  according  to  the  barbarous  law 
then  in  force,  by  being  hanged,  then  cut  down 
alive  and  disemboweled.  3.  Had  Washington, 
Adams,  or  Hancock,  or  any  of  the  active  patriots 
of  the  Revolution  been  captured,  it  is  extremely 
orobable  that  they  would  have  been  tried  for 
treason,  and,  if  convicted  of  the  crime,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  would  have  suffered  the 
same  penalty  which  the  Scottish  rebels  endured. 

THE  PBESLDENTIAli  VOTE  OF  1860. 

Adams.  Neb. 

Give  the  popular  and  electoral  vote  m  1860,  by 
States.  D.W.G. 

Answer.— The  following  table  gives  the  infor- 
mation desired: 


Alabama  

Arkansas  

California  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana  

lo  ffd  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  .... 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri   

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey  

New  York  

North  Carolina.... 

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Khode  Island  

South  Carolina.. . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Wisconsin  


9  .... 


39,173 
43,792 
3,815 


6 
3 
3 
10 

11  17'2,  161 
13  139,033 

4,  70,409 

12  1,364 
6 

62,811 
2.294 
106,533 
88.480 
22,069 


17.028 
37.519 
58.324 
303.804 


231.61u 
5.270 
268.030 
12,244 


POPULAR  VOTE. 


3 

_fL 

13.651 

5.227 
38.516 
15.522 

1,023, 
367! 
11,5901 
160.215 
115,509 
55,111| 

25,651,  53,143 

7.625  22,681 

26,693  6,368 

5,9661  42,482 

34,372|  5,949 

65.0571  805 

11,920  748 

3,2831  40,797 

58,801  31,317 

25.8811  2.112 

62.8U1,  

303,329   

2,701  48,539 

187,232,  11.405 

3,951  5,906 
16,765  178.871 

7,707   


:{:<.80s 
1,929 
80.1  10 


11,350  64.709 

 I  47,548 

6,8491  218 

16.290  74,323 

65.021 1  S88 


B 

27.875 
20,094 
6,817 
3,291 
3.864 
5.437 
42,886 
4.913 
-..306 
1.763 
6u.o58 
20,204 
2,046 
41,760 
22.331 
405 
62 
25,040 
58.372 
44  i 


44,990 
12,194 
183 
12,776 


69,274 
15.438 
1,969 
74.681 
161 


'Electors  chosen  by  Legislature.  No  popular  vote, 

HOW  PItUNKS  AUK  PUIKD. 

Capiornii.  Kan. 
Where  am  the  prunes  ol   commerce  raised,  and 
how  arc  they  prepared  lor  market? 

D  L.  UlBRARI). 

AlitWOr  Prtltlfi  are  dried  plums.  Several 
kinds  of  plnmi  are  raised  expressly  for  drying.  In 
Franc  and  Germany,  and  the  wild  plum  of  the 
Balkan  ItfttM  Is  also  largely  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  latter  makes  an  inferior  grade  of 
prune,  known  as  the  Turkish  prune  The  fruit 
in  dried  In  ovcuh,  and  for  the  finer  urudes  much 
caie  Ih  used  to  prenervo  the  full  flavor  of  the 
plum*,  by  drying   them   gradually.     Tho  plum* 

Are  picked  by  hand,  afier  tho  heat  of  the  ■   ha* 

dried  H..  flew  from  I  In  in.  Thoy  lira  spread  In 
►  hallow  wloktr  sieves,  and  kopl  In  a  cool  and  diy 


place.  When  the  plums  are  quite  soft  the  sieves 
are  shut  tightly  in  a  slightly  heated  oven,  and 
left  there  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  they  are  taken  out  and  replaced  again 
after  the  oven  has  been  slightly  reheated,  and 
again  left  a  full  day.  This  is  repeated  for  five 
successive  days,  and  each  time  the  degree  of  heat 
in  the  oven  is  somewhat  increased.  The  third 
day  the  plums  are  turned  carefully.  At  the  end 
of  the  fifth  day  they  are  allowed  to  get  quite  cold, 
and  are  then  carefully  packed  m  boxes  or  jars. 
The  prunes  of  Turkey  are  dried  with  less  care,  and 
are  usually  packed  in  barrels  for  transportation 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Campus,  ill. 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Illinois  Infantry. 

\i.  Mahannah. 

Answer.— The  Twenty-fifth  Illinois  Infantry 
was  mustered  into  service  at  St.  Louis,  Aug.  4, 
1861.  It  went  immediately  to  Jefferson  City, 
thence  to  Springfield,  and  finally  to  Rolla,  where 
it  went  into  winter  quarters.  It  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Pea  Eidge  March  6-8,  1862,  where  it 
lost  twenty  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  In  the 
spring  the  regiment  was  sent  down  into  Ten- 
nessee, and  was  sent  from  point  to  point,  scouting 
and  foraging.  Was  at  the  battles  of  Stoae  River 
and  Mission  Ridge,  and  took  part  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign.  Aug.  1,  1864,  the  regiment  was  mus- 
tered out  at  Sprineheld,  Hi. 

THE  GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS. 

Kalama,  W.  T. 

Describe  the  Galapagos  Islands.  By  whom  are  thev 
inhabited,  and  to  what  government  do  they  belong? 

L.  A.  Jenkins. 

Answer.—  The  Galapagos  Islands  are  a  group  of 
small  isles  lying  directly  under  the  equator, 
about  600  miles  from  the  coast  of  Ecuador. 
They  were  discovered  by  the  Spanish,  who  named 
the  group  from  the  numerous  land  tortoises 
found  on  them,  called  galapagos  in  Spanish,  but 
the  single  islands  have  received  English  names. 
The  group  consists  of  some  fifteen  islands  of 
various  sizes,  and  a  number  of  small  islets,  many 
of  them  mere  rocks.  All  the  islands  are  of  vol- 
canic formation:  indeed  the  general  shape  of  the 
islands  is  that  of  a  volcano,  with  a  large  central 
dome,  with  a  wide  and  shallow  center  on  the  top 
and  cones  of  eruption  on  the  sides.  There  are 
about  2,000  of  these  small  craters  on  the  group, 
bur.  the  ereater  number  are  extinct.  The  lower 
parts  of  tho  islands  are  very  arid,  but  their  sum- 
mits, which  are  generally  covered  with  clouds, 
receive  from  them  moisture  enough  to  sustain 
quite  a  flourishing  veget  ation.  Tho  climate  of  the 
islands  Is  temperate,  which  is  remarkable  consid- 
ring  their  position  directly  under  tho  equator,  and 
in  duo  lo  the  cool  antarctic  current,  which,  hav- 
ing boon  deflected  by  tho  coast  of  South  Amcrloa. 
flows  arouud  these  islinds.  There  are  two 
neaHons,  ths  wot  and  the  dry,  the  former  ex- 
tending from  Novombor  to  March.  The  animals 
and  vegotablo  products  uf  those  islauds  ars  note- 
worthy, as  among  them  exist  several  ■pedes  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  tho  globe.  The 
vegetation  of  tbo  lower  oart*  of  these  Island  hills 
Ih  but.  scant,  but  nenr  the  tops  grasses  and  ferns 
abound,  also  large  caoti.  and  some  oulttvatloa 
ban  bMD  made  by  the  Inhabitants.    In  the  sev- 
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enteeuth  century  the  Galapaeos  Islands  were  a 
great  rendezvous  of  the  buccaneers  that  infested 
the  South  seas,  but  they  had  no  permanent  in- 
habitants till  1832,  when  a  party  of  exiles  from 
Ecuador  was  sent  there.  Two  of  the  islands 
only  have  small  settlements,  containing  perhaps 
200  inhabitants.  The  islands  were  once  regarded 
as  of  some  importance  because  of  the  supply  of 
turtles  to  be  found  there,  but  this  supply  has 
been  so  drawn  upon  that  it  is  now  comparatively 
quite  small.  The  other  animals  are  principally 
lizards  and  other  reptiles,  no  mammalia  whatever 
being  indigenous  to  the  islands,  though  cattle, 
pigs,  and  goats  have  been  introduced  from  the 
main  land.  The  Galapagos  Islands  belong  po- 
litically to  Ecuador. 

THE  LAKE  SCHOOL  OF  POETS. 

Keeping  Water,  Neb. 
IKt  something  concerning  the  Lake  School  of  Poets. 

I.  iNGERsOLL. 

A nswer.—  The  Lake  School,  or  Lakists.  was 
the  name  given  to  a  circle  of  poets  who  really  in- 
augurated a  revolution  in  literature.  The  name 
given  to  the  school  arose  from  the  fact  that 
William  Wordsworth,  the  founder  of  it.  and  S. 
T.  Coleridge  and  Robert  Southey,  his  disciples, 
took  up  their  residence  in  the  beautiful  lake  dis- 
trict of  Cumberland,  England.  Though  widely 
different  in  other  respects,  thev  all  professed  to 
seek  the  sources  of  poetical  inspiration  in  tne 
simplicity  of  nature,  rather  than  in  the  works  of 
their  predecessors  and  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
Wordsworth,  however,  was  the  only  one  of  tne 
three  who  was  a  thorough  exponent  of  the  idea, 
lor  it  may  be  said  that  Coleridge  found  his  best 
inspiration  in  the  pure  supernatural,  and 
Southey  found  his  in  ancient  fables  and  leeends. 
Still,  it  is  true  that  the  Lake  School  of  Poets 
left  a  permanent  influence  on  English  literature, 
for  it  led  men  back  to  nature  and  brought  them 
to  look  for  the  philosophy  of  human  life  and 
destiny  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe.  Though  not  in  any  sense  scientific 
the  writings  of  this  school  yet  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  for  the  great  advances  since 
made  in  scientific  thought.  The  primary  inspira- 
tion of  the  lake  poets  was  the  great  social 
upheaval  of  the  French  revolution.  With  this 
they  at  first  professed  profound  sympathy,  and 
though  later  the  hideous  excesses  of  the  revolu- 
tionists caused  them  to  repudiate  this  sympathy, 
still  the  key-note  of  the  upheaval,  the  revolt 
against  the  tyrannies  of  a  heartless  and  artificial 
2ivilization,  remained  with  all  their  works. 

TARIATIONS  OF  THE  COMPASS. 

Greenville,  Iowa. 
Why  is  it  that  the  needle  of  the  compass  always 
points  toward  north?  Explain  why  it  vanes  to  east  or 
west  of  north  at  certain  localities  and  certain  times. 

L.  C.  Ford. 

Answer.—  The  property  of  polarity  in  the  load- 
stone, that  is,  the  tendency  of  the  magnetic  bar 
when  suspended  freely  to  assume  a  general 
aorth  and  south  direction,  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
■»f  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  phenomena  that  we 
must  accept,  but  can  not  adequately  explain,  for 
io  account  for  it  by  the  supposition  of  magnetic 
mrrents  in  tne  earth  itself  is  simply  to  bring  in 
mother  fact  as  far  beyond  adequate  explanation 
by  the  present  attainments  of  the  human  mind 


as  the  other.  The  varia  ions  of  the  needle  of  tho 
compass  from  strict  polarity  are  numerous,  some 
due  to  general  and  some  to  local  causes.  The 
former  are  beyond  the  skill  of  men  to  control  or 
explain,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  variation  by  reference  to  the  true 
meridian,  and  allow  for  it.  On  certain  lines  of 
the  earth's  surface,  called  lines  of  no  variation, 
the  needle  points  accurately.  Such  a  line  now 
passes  through  the  United  States  a  little  east 
of  the  eightieth  meridian  of  longitude. 
East  of  this  line  the  variation  of  the 
needle  is  toward  the  west,  increasing  in  amount 
with  the  distance  from  it,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  variation  is  toward  the  east,  but  is  by  no 
means  uniform  at  any  point  and  seems  to  vibrate 
between  certain  limits.  In  the  Eastern  States 
the  north  pole  of  the  needle  is  moving  westward 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  degree  in  twelve  years. 
In  London  the  variation  of  the  needle  was  in 
1576  11*4  degrees  to  the  east;  in  1662  it  was  re- 
duced to  nothing,  and  then  slowly  advanced 
westward,  reaching  a  maximum  of  nearly  25 
degrees  in  1815,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
slowly  decreasing.  The  variations  of  the  com- 
pass in  ships  from  local  causes  is  often  a  source 
of  great  difficulty  as  it  is  not  a  constant  deter- 
minable error.  It  varies  with  the  position  of  tne 
vessel,  being  greatest  when  she  heads  east  or 
west,  and  least  when  she  heads  north  and  south 
It  is  also  affeoted  by  the  careeninsr  of  the  vessel, 
and  is  much  disturbed  by  the  iron  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  ship.  On  ironclad  ships  sev  - 
eral compasses  have  to  be  used,  placed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ship,  while  comparative  observa- 
tions are  constantly  made  of  their  indications. 

EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 

Waynesville,  111. 

Give  a  biography  of  Swedenborg  and  a  list  of  his 
writings.  S.  A.  Edwards. 

Answer.—  Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  born  at 
Stockholm  Jan.  29,  1688.  His  father  was  a  pas- 
tor of  the  Swedish  Church,  and  later  became  a 
bishop.  It  is  said  that  from  infancy  the  young 
Emanuel  evinced  peculiar  powers.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Upsal,  and  spent  some 
years  in  extended  travel.  At  this  time  his  favor- 
ite study  was  mathematics,  and  he  was  appointed 
to  the  supervision  of  .military  works,  and  wrote 
several  mathematical  Dooks.  He  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  physical  sciences,  and  wrote 
several  volumes  on  natural  phenomena,  the  mosr 
noteworthy  of  which  were  ''First  Principles  ot 
Natural  Things"  and  "Economy  of  the  Animai 
Kingdom."  When  Swedenborg  reached  the  ag.> 
of  57  his  life  took  a  new  direction,  and  he  began 
to  study  and  to  teach  concerning  religious  sub- 
jects. He  believed  that  he  had  received  a  specia' 
revelation,  that  he  had  conversed  with  spirits, 
who  had  explained  to  him  the  mysteries  of  crea- 
tion. His  religious  writings  were  numerous,  in- 
cluding "Secrets,  or  Mysteries  of  Heaven,"  in  8 
volumes.  "Heaven  and  Hell."  "The  Planets  and 
Their  Inhabitants,"  "The  New  Jerusalem,"  "The 
Apocalypse  Revealed."  "The  True  Christian  Re- 
lieion,"  and  many  others.  The  great  central 
idea  of  his  religious  system  was  the  doctrine  that 
everything  in  the  natural  world  was  a  type  of 
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something  existing  in  the  supernatural  world. 
Swedenborg  died  in  London,  March  29.  1772. 
He  was  never  married.  In  person  he  was  of 
medium  height;  his  manners  were  dignified,  his 
countenance  mild  and  pleasing.  He  had  a  slight 
impediment  in  his  speech:  in  consequence  he 
al  ways  spoke  slowly  and  with  carefulness.  Swe- 
denborg's  writings  have  won  many  disciples  to 
belief  In  his  so-called  "revelations."  But  his 
theosophy  has  exercised  less  influence  upon  the 
intellectual  progress  of  humanity  than  might 
have  been  expected,  because  it  was  so  largely 
mixed  with  mere  mysticism. 


MINNESOTA  RAILROAD  BONDS. 

Gkand  Meadow,  Minn. 
Give  a  history  of  the  bogus  railroad  bonds  of  Minne- 
sota. S.  Bohn. 

Answer. — When  Minnesota  was  still  a  Terri- 
tory some  three  or  four  millions  of  bonds  were 
issued  by  her  in  aid  of  certain  railroad  projects. 
The  first  company  that  was  organized  to  build 
these  roads  failed,  forfeiting  a  partly-built  road 
to  the  State.  A  new  company  was  organized,  and 
the  road  was  turned  over  to  it  by  the  Legislature, 
in  a  fit  of  generosity,  without  an  equivalent.  The 
people  resented  this  action  of  the  Legislature, 
and,  apparently  regarding  the  second  companv 
as  in  some  way  answerable  for  the  failure  of  the 
other,  refused  to  pay  the  bonds  of  the  original 
subsidy.  In  1860  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
constitution  pronl biting  the  payment  of  the 
bonds  unless  ordered  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  question  was  submitted  to  popular 
vote  several  times,  but  always  decided  in  the 
negative.  The  bondholders  for  a  number 
of  years  tried  to  get  the  question  be- 
fore the  courts,  and,  therefore,  in  1881, 
Governor  Pillsbury,  under  authority  from  the 
Legislature,  appointed  five  well-known  judges 
to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  the  repudiation 
clause  put  into  the  constitution  in  1860.  The 
Question  of  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  order 
payment  of  the  bonds  without  regard  to  the 
wish  of  the  people  was  also  referred  to  this 
tribunal,  which  convened  at  St.  Paul  July  25, 
1881.  Objection  was  made  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  special  court,  and  the  tribunal  ac- 
cordingly adjourned  for  a  week,  referring  the 
question  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember that  body  declared  the  special  court  to  be 
without  jurisdiction,  since  the  act  creating  it 
was  not  constitutional,  and  also  went  further, 
ana  declared  the  amendment  of  1860  null  and 
void,  as  conflicting  with  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Governor  Pillsbury  therefore  summoned 
an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  to  consider 
the  matter.  This  body  agreed  to  a  proposition 
by  the  principal  holder  of  tho  bonds  to  adjust  the 
debt  at  BO  per  cont  discount. 

MARION  AND  TUB  BUITIHII  OFFICER. 

Htatk  I. ink,  Ind. 

(ilvo  the  Hfory  oj  Mm  BritiHh  Officer  Who  ntn  dinnor 

with  :  Million    ti  a  log.    Wliul  WM  tlii  mime  of 

the  oftVer  ?  M.  Chumlat. 

AtiHwrv.  —  Wo  hiivo  consulted  scvoial  biogra- 
phies of  General  Marion,  hut  none  or  thorn  give 
i  ho  name  of  the  officer  referred  to.  Tho  story  is 
thin:    An  exchange  of  prisoners  lining  pending 

botwotn  'im  British  and  AhmtIom  armies,  a 


young  officer  was  sent  from  the  British  post  at 
Georgetown  to  conclude  arrangements  for  the 
exchange  with  General  Marion.  He  was  blind- 
folded and  led  by  a  roundabout  way  through  the 
swamp  to  the  encampment  of  Marion  and  his 
men.  After  having  concluded  arrangements  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  sides,  the  officer  was 
about  to  depart,  when  General  Marion  pressed 
him  to  remain  to  dinner.  When  the  repast  was 
served,  it  proved  to  consist  solely  of  roast  pota- 
toes and  salt,  set  out  on  bits  of  bark,  on  a  table* 
hewn  from  a  rough  log.  The  General  ate 
heartily,  and  urged  his  guest  to  partake  gener- 
ously, saying  that  the  pure  air  of  the  forest 
stimulated  the  appetite  and  that  "hunger  was 
the  best  sauce."  "But  surely,"  said  the  amazed 
British  officer,  "your  fare  is  not  always  so 
frugal."  "Indeed,"  said  the  General,  "this  is  a 
luxurious  dinner  for  us,  and  we  have  more  than 
our  usual  allowance  in  honor  of  the  presence  of 
a  guest."  The  officer  was  so  impressed  by  the 
incident  that  on  his  return  to  his  post  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  retired  from  military  ser- 
vice, saying  that  men  contented  under  such  pri- 
vations could  not  be  subdued.  This  incident 
was  immortalized  in  a  painting  by  J.  B.  White, 
which  was  engraved  by  Sartain,  and  is  familiar 
to  many. 

OUR  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

State  how  many  United  States  Ministers  ™cf  con- 
suls are  Southerners,  ana  how  many  served  in  the 
Confederate  army.  Inquirer. 

Answer.— The  following  is  the  apportionment 
of  our  foreign  representatives,  given  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  member  of  the  State  Department.  In 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  of  the  United 
States  there  are  106  men  from  the  Southern 
States  and  233  from  the  Northern.  Of  the  more 
important  positions,  79  are  held  by  Southerners 
and  146  by  Northerners.  Of  the  positions 
abroad  drawing  $10,000  or  more  in  salary,  seven 
are  held  by  Northern  men  and  six  by  Southern 
men,  and  of  tnese  six  three  were  in  the  Con- 
federate service.  Of  the  entire  list  of  106  appoint- 
ees in  the  foreign  service  from  the  South,  fifty- 
seven  served  in  the  Confederate  army. 

LEFT-HANDEDNESS. 

_  „  La  Grands,  Ore. 

Will  Our  Curioaity  Shop  settle  a  much  disputed 
question?  Is  a  left-handed  person  born  witn  a  ten- 
dency to  uso  the  left  hand  instead  of  the  right,  or  is 
the  tendency  due  to  education?  Kosb  Taxt. 

Answer.— There  has  been  much  discussion  by 
scientists  on  the  above  question.  The  opinion 
now  generally  held,  however,  is  that  the  preferen- 
tial use  of  the  right  hand  is  not  due  in  individual 
case*  to  early  training  but  to  a  superior  develop- 
ment of  the  left  lobe  of  the  brain,  which,  as  1* 
well  known.  Is  connected  with  the  right  side  of 
tho  bodv.  The  general  use  of  the  right  hand,  how- 
ever, iu  preference  to  tho  left,  may  be  ascribed 
to  t  ho  education  of  t  he  race  through  generations. 
No  animal*  show  any  unusual  Inclination  for  tbe 
Hpcola'  use  of  tho  right  limbs.  The  attrlbnto,  be- 
longing purely  to  tho  human  race,  probably  arose 
gradually  from  tho  use,  by  the  earliest  races  of 
men,  of  thn  1 1  I'll  f,  arm  In  lighting,  while  the  left 
arm  whs  reserved  to  cover  the  loft  side  of  the 
bodv.  whero  wouuiln,  as  their  oxpertonoo  showed, 
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were  most  dangerous.  Those  who  neglected  this 
precaution  would  be  most  likely  to  be  killed ;  and 
hence,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  natural  survival 
would  make  the  human  race,  in  general,  "right- 
handed,"  with  occasional  reversions,  of  course, 
by  "atavism,"  to  the  left-handed,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, the  ambidexterous  condition.  The  more 
frequent  and  energetic  use  of  the  right  limbs 
would,  of  course,  react  upon  the  brain,  and  bring 
about  the  excessive  development  of  the  left  lobe, 
such  as  now  generally  exists.  Scientists  advise  a 
more  general  effort  to  teacn  children  the  use  of 
both  hands,  as  a  measure  of  increasing  their  skill 
in  any  handiwork  that  they  may  undertake,  and 
of  strengthening  both  the  body  and  the  mind . 

FAMILY  OF  GENERAL  R.  E.  LEE. 

MoLeansbobo.  III. 
1.  When  was  General  Robert  E.  Lee  married  and  to 
whom?  Give  number  and  names  of  his  children.  2. 
Answer  same  questions  concerning  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  bubsokiber. 

Answer.— 1.  Robert  E.  Lee  was  married  in  1832 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  G.  W.  P.  Gustis,  the  grand- 
son of  Martha  Custis,  the  wife  of  General  Wash- 
ington. They  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
One  of  the  dauzhters  died  during  the  war.  All  of 
the  sons  served  in  the  Confederate  army.  G.  W. 
Custis  Lee,  the  eldest,  was  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  resigned  his  commission  as  lieutenant  of 
Engineers  in  the  United  States  army  in  1861,  be- 
came aide-de-camp  to  President  Davis,  and  sub- 
sequently a  general  of  infantry,  and  succeeded 
his  father  as  President  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Virginia.  The  second  son,  W.  H.  F. 
Lee,  became  a  general  of  cavalry,  and  the  third, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  served  as  a  member  of  the  cavalry 
staff.  Geaerel  Fitshugh  Lee,  of  the  Confederate 
service,  was  a  nephew  of  GeneralR  E.  Lee.  Gen- 
eral Lee's  widow  died  in  1873.  2.  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  was  never  married. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  OSTEND. 

ALXXlS,  HI. 

Give  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Ostend.  By  whom 
was  the  town  besieged,  and  for  what  cause? 

W.  F.  Nelson. 

Answer.— The  provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
belonged  originally  to  Germany.  After  the  em- 
pire of  Charles  the  Great  was  broken  up  the 
provinces  gained  muoh  individual  power,  but 
about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  were 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy. Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
1467-1477,  had  no  sons,  and  his  dukedom  de- 
scended to  his  grandson,  the  child  of  his  daugh- 
ter Mary,  who  had  married  Maximilian,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria.  This  young  Duke,  known  as 
Philip  tbe  Handsome,  married  Joanna,  daugnter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  Their  son 
Charles  became  one  of  tbe  most  powerful  mon- 
archs  of  medieval  history  He  was  duke  of 
Burgundy.  Archduke  of  Austria,  King  of  Spain, 
King  of  Naples  aud  Sicily.  Lord  of  Spanisn- 
America.  and  Eraueror  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire (i.  e..  Germany).  He  abdicated  in  1556 
in  favor  of  his  son  Philip  IL, 
whose  secoiid  wife  was  Queen  Mary 
of  England.  The  provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  fate  which  mado 
them  tributary  to  Spain.  They  had  possessed 
many  anoient  privileges,  which   the  Spanish 


rulers  did  not  respect.  The  edicts  against 
heretics,  and  the  cruolties  of  the  Span- 
foil  inquisition,  led  to  a  league  of  the 
nobles  to  secure  the  restoration  of  popular 
right?.  In  1567  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  sent  with 
20,000  Spaniards  to  reduce  the  people  to  subjec- 
tion, but  his  atrocities  only  provoked  an  increase 
of  the  sentiment  of  revolution,  leading  to  a  union 
of  provinces  in  1576,  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
securing  the  liberation  of  the  country  from  Span- 
ish rule.  Aid  was  furnished  to  the  united 
Netherlands  by  the  English,  which  much  enraged 
Philip,  ana  led  to  his  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
1588  to  invade  England  with  the  Armada.  But 
year  after  year  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  went 
on.  When  Philip  II.  died,  bemoaning  that  he 
had  not  crushed  the  heretic?  of  the  Netherlands 
Philip  III.  took  up  the  conflict.  In  July,  1601, 
an  expedition  was  sent  by  the  Spanish  against 
Ostend,  a  walled  fishing  town  of  about  3,000  in- 
habitants, important  because  it  was  the  last 
place  held  by  the  insurrectionary  prov- 
inces in  Flanders.  The  Spanish  force  num- 
bered about  25.000  men.  The  besieged 
town  had  some  8,000  soldiers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  an  English  Genera! . 
Ostend  was  well  defended.  Its  ramparts  ex- 
tended for  three  miles  around  the  village,  and 
were  guarded  by  numerous  outworks.  The  har- 
bor, which  was  crescent  shaped,  was  defended 
by  a  battery,  and  under  its  protection  vessels  ran 
safely  to  the  town,  and  kept  the  besieged  village 
supplied  with  provisions.  The  enemy  brought 
fifty  siege  guns  to  bear  on  the  defences,  and  their 
firing  went  on  day  and  night,  and  it  was  said 
that  it  was  sometimes  heard  in  London.  Yet 
the  besieged  speedily  repaired  the  injuries  to  the 
walls  and  repelled  the  storming  parties.  The 
besiegers  used  every  resource  the  engineering 
skill  of  the  day  could  command.  They  made 
floating  batteries,  they  built  dykes  of  wicker- 
work  across  the  harbor,  they  undermined  the 
sand  hills  about  the  town.  Thoy  attempted 
night  assaults  upon  the  fortifications,  but  the 
Dutch  met  these  by  hurling  blazing  pitch  upon 
them  and  opening  sluices  which  flooded  i he  low- 
lands beneath  the  walls.  Thousands  of  the  be- 
siegers perished  thus,  and  many  thousands 
more  died  of  a  pestilence  which  broke  out 
among  them,  but  still  the  Spanish  would  not 
give  ud  the  siege,  and  slowly  the  outer  works  of 
the  Tillage  were  destroyed,  and  the  besiegers 
came  nearer  and  nearer  to  tbe  town.  Early  m 
April,  1603.  the  Spanish,  by  a  fierce  night  as- 
sault, captured  the  outer  line  of  fortifications. 
The  Hollanders  fought  desperately  to  regain 
them,  but  in  vain.  The  enemy  held  them,  and 
turned  their  guns  against  the  main  defences  of 
the  town.  .In  1603  Spain  was  aided  by  the 
Genoese,  who  sent  galleys  to  attack  and  plunder 
Dutch  vessels,  ami  furnished  to  the  besieging 
army  a  commander,  Ambrose  Spinola,  whose 
skill  ensured  them  victory.  His  plan  was  to 
abandon  dykes  aud  floating  batteries,  and  turn 
all  efforts  to  effect  an  entrance  by  undermining 
and  blowing  up  the  fortifications.  The  Holland- 
ers met  this  by  building  new  lines  of  entrench- 
ments, which  repelled  the  advance  of  the  Span- 
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iards  even  after  they  had  destroyed  the  outside 
line  of  works.  Such  were  the  desperate  straits 
of  the  besieged  that  for  lack  of  sufficient  earth 
to  build  their  fortifications,  they  had  to  fill 
them  in  with  bodies  of  tne  dead.  As  the 
enemy  forced  its  way  nearer  and  nearer,  a 
small  part  of  the  remaining  works  were  marked 
off,  and  fortified  with  every  material  at  command 
to  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  This  was 
called  Little  Troy,  and  held  out  nearly  four 
months  under  a  most  terrible  fire  from  the  enemy. 
At  last  Ostend  surrendered,  Sept.  20.  1604,  after 
a  siege  of  three  years  and  twenty- seven  days. 
Among  the  ruins  of  the  defenses  of  the  town 
there  was  literally  not  one  stone  left  upon  an- 
other. The  buildings  had  long  since  all  been 
destroyed,  and  the  few  inhabitants  left  lived  .  in 
holes  in  the  ground.  Everywhere  were  rotting 
corpses  and  whitened  bones.  To  destroy  and 
capture  this  little  town,  of  which  the  victors 
made  no  use  when  they  had  gained  it,  more  than 
100,000  lives  and  $4,000,000  had  been  sacrificed. 


STEREOTYPING. 

TJTIOA,  N.  T. 

Give  the  pvooess  of  stereotyping  plates  for  printing. 
How  can  a  young  man  learn  the  business? 

J.  J.  Thomas. 

Answer. — The  stereotyping  process  is  very 
simple.  The  type  being  set,  corrected,  made 
into  pacres  and  fixed  in  a  frame,  is  laid  upon  the 
stone  or  hard  table  used,  face  upward.  A  little 
fine  oil  is  brushed  over  it,  to  prevent  the  papier 
mache  from  adhering  to  the  face  of  the  type. 
This  papier  mache,  which  is  used  for  making  the 
matrix  or  mold,  is  formed  by  pasting  upon  a 
sheet  of  tough  brown  paper  several  sheets  of 
tissue  paper  and  a  sheet  of  soft  absorbent  white 
paper.  It  is  made  in  sheets,  and  usually  to  make 
a  matrix  of  the  desired  thiokness  several  sheets 
are  used.  It  is  kept  moist  for  use.  and  lightly 
covered  with  pulverized  French  chalk  when  laid 
upon  the  face  of  the  type.  Then  it  is  beaten  with 
a  stiff  brush  to  force  the  soft  paper  into  all  the 
interstices  of  the  type.  Other  sheets  of  the  pre- 
pared paper  are  added  to  secure  the  desired 
thickness,  the  whole  then  is  covered  with  a 
woolen  blanket  and  put  into  a  press,  the  bed 
of  which  is  moderately  heated  and  the  press 
sorewed  down.  The  heat  soon  dries  the  matrix, 
ivhioh  when  taken  out  of  the  press  is  a  stiff  card 
showing  a  perfect  reversed  impression  of  the 
'  vpes.  A  mold  of  metal  la  then  taken  from  the 
matrix.  In  which  the  exact  face  of  the  types  is  re- 
produced for  printing.  Stereotype  metal  is  softer 
t  han  ordinary  typo  metal,  and  Is  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  lead,  antimony,  and  tin  or  bismuth.  One 
of  the  bent  formulas  is  said  to  bo  lead,  nine  parts: 
antimony,  two  parts;  bismuth,  one  part.  When 
'  he  plate  is  to  be  run  on  a  rotary  press,  It  Is  east 
la  a  box  which  In  curved  lnsldo,  so  that  the  form 
of  the  plate  will  fit  the  oyllnder  of  the  press, 
when  coraolote.  This  Is  the  method  of 
stereotyping  plates  in  large  news- 
paper ofnoon.  and  an  ontire  large  plato 
can  be  made  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  even  less  time.  The  papier  macho  prooess 
was  hrat  used  In  France  In  1848,  and  a  few  years 
later  was  pat  to  use  In  Now  York.  The  quick- 
ness and  cheapness  of  the  process  has  brought  It 


into  general  use,  but  for  fine  book  work  the 
plaster  process  is  still  employed,  as  giving  a  more 
perfect  result.  This  process  was  invented  about 
1731,  and  was  used  altogether  until  the  inven- 
tion of  the  papier  mache  method.  By  it  the 
matrices  are  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  a 
slower  and  more  costly  way  than  making  them 
of  paper  pulp,  but  produces  a  finer  and  cleaner 
plate  when  finished.  A  young  man  desirous  of 
learning  the  sterotyping  art  can  do  so  by 
getting  into  a  large  printing  office  in  any  city  and 
mastering  its  details. 

GENERAL  GEORGE  H.  THOMAS. 

Willow  Spbings,  Neb. 

Give  sketch  of  the  life  and  services  of  General 
George  H.  Thomas.  Is  it  true  that  he  offered  his  ser- 
vices first  to  the  Confeaeracy?  G.  W.  Buxlis. 

Answer— General  George  H  Thomas  was  born 
in  Southampton  County.  Va.,  July  31,  1816.  He 
was  educated  at  West  Point,  and  saw  his  first 
service  in  the  Seminole  War  in  Florida,  in  1841, 
where  he  was  brevetted  first  lieutenant  for  gal- 
lantry. He  won  distinction  also  in  the  Mexican 
war,  where  he  received  brevet  of  captain  and 
major  for  gallant  conduct  at  Buena  Vista.  He 
was  instructor  of  cavalry  and  artillery  at  West 
Point  from  1851  to  1854,  and  afterward  served 
in  California  and  Texas  in  the  wars  with  the  In- 
dians until  1860.  In  August  of  that  year,  having 
been  wounded  in  a  sxirmish,  he  oame  to  his 
home  on  a  leave  of  absence.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  he  shared  in  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  South  during  the  agitation  preceding  the 
war,  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Northern 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  But  when 
the  first  gun  was  fired,  his  choice  was  made  in  an 
instant,  there  was  no  wavering  of  purpose. 
Hastening  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  April  14.  1861,  he  re- 
ported for  duty,  and  set  about  the  work  of  re- 
organizing his  regiment  which  had  arrived  at 
that  point  in  a  disorganized  oondition and  shorn 
of  its  equipments  through  the  treachery  of  Gen- 
eral Twiggs.  Two  months  later  he  orossed  the 
Potomac  at  the  head  of  his  command.  He  had 
charge  of  the  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley,  and  in  August  was  transferred  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland  as  Brigadier  General  of 
Volunteers.  He  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Mill  Springs,  and  there  won  one  of  the  Important 
victories  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  war.  and 
was  engaged  in  many  of  the  operations  of  the 
Western  army  during  1862,  commanded  the  right 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Perryville.  Oct  8.  and  the 
center  at  the  fight  of  Stone  liivor.  Thomas  was 
now  ussigued  to  the  command  of  the  Four- 
teenth Army  Corps,  whioh  held  the  right  aud 
oenter  at  the  battle  of  Chlokamauga.  Oct.  IV  he 
was  plaoed  in  oommand  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  a  few  days  later 
received  the  commission  of  brigadier  general  of 
the  rognlar  army.  General  Thomas'  troops 
formed  the  right  wing  of  Grant's  army  at  the 
storming  of  Mlssiou  Ridge,  and  were  engaged 
throughout  the  campaign  of  1884  almost  dally 
from  May  to  September  1.  When  Atlanta  waa 
oaotured,  Sept  27,  Thouias  waa  dotnehad  from 
the  main  army  in  Georgia,  and  plaood  iu  chiof 
command  in  Tannonaeo.  Deo.  15  ho  dofeated 
General  Hood's  forot  at  the  battle  of  Nashville. 
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and  for  bis  success  here  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Major  General  in  the  regular  army,  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  Congress,  and  a  magnificent 
gold  medal  from  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee. 
During  the  remaining  months  of  the  war  he  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  overthrow  of  the  re- 
bellion by  organizing  raiding  expeditions,  and 
aiding  other  departments.  He  was  in  command 
in  Tennessee  and  other  parts  of  the  South  until 
1869,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Pacific.  He  died  at  San  Francisco 
March  28,  1870. 

CHINESE  BURIAL  CUSTOMS. 

WE8LEY,  D.  T. 

Give  description  of  some  of  the  curious  Cninese 
burial  customs.  How  did  the  custom  of  burning 
papers  at  the  grave  originate?  S.  W.  Clark. 

Answer.— The  first  act  upon  the  decease  of  a 
person  in  China  is  to  call  in  a  priest,  whose 
prayers  are  supposed  to  free  the  departed  spirit 
from  the  necessity  of  going  to  hell,  and  to  admit 
him  to  paradise.  It  is  not  customary  to  bury  the 
corpse  immediately,  but  it  is  put  into  the  coffin, 
arrayed  in  the  most  splendid  garments  that  the 
family  can  afford;  in  one  hand  is  placed  a  fan, 
and  in  the  other  a  prayer  written  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  which  is  the  letter  of  recommendation  to 
open  the  gate  of  heaven.  The  coffin  is  a  very 
solid,  substantial  case,  the  corpse  when  put  in  it 
is  laid  in  a  bed  of  lime  or  cotton,  or  covered  with 
quick-lime,  and  the  edges  of  the  lid  are  closed 
with  mortar  in  the  groove  so  that  no  smell 
escapes,  the  coffin  is  then  thoroughly  varnished. 
Bodies  are  in  some  instances  thns  kept  in  or 
about  the  house  for  many  years,  and  incense  is 
burned  before  them  morning  and  evening.  They 
are  kept  on  trestles  in  the  entrance  hall  or  some- 
times in  a  chamber  set  apart.  Sometimes 
a  body  is  thus  kept  because  the  family 
can  not  afford  funeral  expenses,  which  are 
considerable,  sometimes  because  opportunities 
and  means  do  not  permit  them  to  lay  it  in  the 
paternal  sepulcher,  and  finding  a  lucky  place  of 
bunal  may  take  some  time .  For  this  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  It  is  done  by  geomancers,  a 
class  of  quacks  who  pretend  to  supernatural  wis- 
dom, and  who  find  the  selection  of  propitious 
sites  for  burial  a  very  important  source  of  im- 
come.  The  nature  of  the  site  is  regarded  as  hav- 
ing important  influence  on  tne  prosperity  of  tha 
living,  the  people  fearing  ill  luck,  disease, 
accident  if  the  dead  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
site  of  their  graves.,  and  being  therefore 
willing  to  pay  large  prices  for  immunity 
from  such  calamities.  When  the  day 
of  burial  arrives,  which  is— if  the  satis- 
factory place  for  the  tomb  has  been  found— 
the  nearest  lucky  day  to  the  third  seventh  day 
after  death,  the  friends  assemble  at  the  house. 
An  offering  of  cooked  provisions  is  laid  out  near 
the  coffin,  (This  is  intended  to  occupy  tne  at- 
tention of  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  which  is  suo- 
nof?ed  to  linger  near  the  body,  or  any  other  va- 
grant spirits  that  may  be  hovering  around,  and 
Keep  them  from  doing  any  malicious 
mischief  or  harm  to  the  living.  All  the 
mourners  are  dressed  entirely  in  white,  and  they 
assemble  about  the  coffin  and  in  turn  prostrate 
themselves  before  it.  a  band  of  music  playing 


meanwhile.  The  procession  is  then  formed,  the 
coffin  going  first,  borne  on  an  unwieldy  bier  car- 
ried by  sixty-four  men  or  even  more.  A  man 
must  go  before  the  procession  and  scatter  paper 
money  to  buy  the  good  will  of  any  stray  tricksy 
spirits  that  may  be  prowling  about.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  coffin  in  a  separate  sedan  is  borne 
the  ancestral  tablet  of  the  deceased,  with  the 
offering  of  food  previously  spoken  of.  Different 
figures,  banners,  and  tablets  are  also  carried,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  and  rank  of  the  family, 
which,  with  the  many  friends  and  the  crowd  at- 
tracted by  the  show,  often  stretch  out  the  pro- 
cession to  a  great  length.  When  the  grave  is 
reached,  the  coffin  is  let  down,  and  lime  is  abund- 
antly mixed  with  the  earth  thrown  in  upon  it. 
Crackers  are  then  fired,  libations  are  poured  out, 
prayers  are  recited,  and  finally  paper  models  of 
houses,  clothes,  horses,  money,  and  everything 
that  the  dead  man  can  possibly  want 
in  the  land  of  shadows,  are  burned.  The 
origin  of  this  custom  is  unquestionably 
the  idea  that  the  ghost  would  need  or 
desire  in  his  other  life  everything  that  he  used 
or  enjoyed  in  this.  The  more  ancient  custom 
was  to  burn  his  household  belongings,  to  kill 
upon  his  grave  his  favorite  horse,  nound,  or  bird? 
sometimes  his  chosen  servant,  that  their  shadow* 
might  go  with  him  into  the  lifo  beyond.  But  tha 
spirit  of  thrift  soon  evolved  the  idea  that  th* 
shadows  of  representations  of  the  useful  arti- 
cles would  be  of  quite  as  much  use  in  the  ghost 
world  as  shadows  of  the  real  things,  and  with 
wise  economy  they  were  substituted  for  the  more 
valuable  substances.  After  the  funeral,  the 
elaborate  dishes  that  have  been  borne  to  the 
grave,  and  in  some  impalpable  way  have  regaled 
the  ghostships  attendant  upon  the  dead  body, 
are  carried  back,  and  the  mourners  feast  com- 
fortably upon  their  solid  realities. 

THE  CORDILLERAS— THE  COW  TEEE. 

Clear  Creek,  Wis. 
1.  Where  are  the  Cordilleras  Mountains?  2.  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  cow  tree,  and  where  does  it  erow? 

Ira  Ives. 

Answer. — 1.  Cordillera  is  a  Spanish  word  mean- 
ing a  mountain  chain  or  ridge.  It  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Andes  chain. 
Some  writers  consider  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Central  America,  and  those  extending  northward 
near  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  as  one 
and  the  same  range.  But  others  regard  the 
break  in  the  chain  at  Panama  as  so  complete  as 
to  constitute  the  two  as  distinct  ranges,  though 
similar  geological  formation  furnishes  a  linK 
that  can  not  be  overlooked.  The  name  Cordil- 
leras is  generally  confined  to  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Central  America  and  Mexico.  Here  the 
chain  forms  two  ranges :  that  on  the  west  is  a 
straight  and  narrow  mountainous  belt;  that  on 
the  east  is  wider,  not  so  high,  and  sends  off 
spurs  toward  the  Atlantic.  Between  the  ranges 
is,  a  fertile  central  plateau.  The  mountains  are 
all  largely  of  volcanic  formation,  and  many  still 
active  volcanoes  exist  in  the  range.  In  Mexico 
the  general  altitude  of  the  range  is  lower  than 
it  is  throughout  Central  America,  and  the  hills 
seem  to  spread  out  into  a  vast  plateau,  whose 
greatest  width  near  the  latitude  of  the  City  of 
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Mexico  is  360  miles.  The  volcanic  mountains, 
which  are  found  as  far  north  as  latitude  24  de- 
grees, rise  from  the  great  plateau  in  stupendous 
masses.  The  highest  volcanoes  in  the  Cordilleras 
are  Agua.  the  water  volcano,  14,000  feet  high; 
Sapotltlan,  13,000  feet;  Atitlan.  12,500  feet. 
These  are  all  in  Guatemala.  In  Mexico  are  Pop- 
ocatepetl, 17,220  feet  high;  Iztaccihuatl,  15,705 
feet;  Orizaba,  17,879  feet,  and  many  others  of 
less  altitude.  The  Cordilleras  range  is  rich  in 
minerals,  but  its  wealth  has  been  but  imperfectly 
explored.  2.  The  cow-tree  is  an  evergreen  tree 
found  in  the  mountains  of  South  and  Central 
America.  Its  sap  almost  exactly  resembles  milk, 
and  flows  copiously  from  wounds  made  in  the 
bark  of  the  tree.  Alexander  Van  Humboldt  was 
the  first  to  brine  this  remarkable  tree  to  the  no- 
tice of  Europeans.  The  natives  of  the  country 
where  the  cow-tree  grows  are  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  freely  of  this  milk,  and  find  it  both 
palatable  and  nourishing, 

ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT  GARFIELD. 

Abbetville,  Va. 

Give  a  brief  account  of  President  Garfield's  assas- 
einatioD  and  death.  Anna  Johnston. 

Answer -July  2,  1881.  at  9:25  a.  m..  as  Presi- 
dent Garfield  was  entering  the  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  Railroad  Depot  at  Washington,  prepar- 
atory to  taking  the  cars  for  a  two  week's  jauut  in 
New  England,  he  was  fired  upon  and  severely 
wounded  by  Charles  Jules  Guiteau.  a  native  of 
Illinois,  but  of  French  descent.  The  scene  of 
the  assassination  was  the  ladies'  reception-room 
at  the  station.  The  President  and  Mr.  Blaine, 
arm  in  arm,  were  walking  slowly  through  the 
aisle  between  two  rows  of  benches  on  either  side 
of  the  room,  when  Guiteau  entered  by  a  side 
door  on  the  left  of  the  gentlemen,  passed  quickly 
around  the  back  of  the  benches  till  directly  be- 
hind the  President,  and  fired  the  shot  that  struck 
his  arm.  Mr.  Garfield  walked  about  ten  feet  to 
the  end  of  the  aisle,  and  was  in  the  act  of  turn- 
ing to  face  his  assailant  when  the  second  shot 
struck  him  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
and  he  felL  The  assassin  was  im- 
mediately seized  and  taken  to  jail.  The  wounded 
President  was  conveyed  in  an  ambulance  to  the 
White  House.  As  he  was  very  faint,  the  first 
fear  was  of  Internal  hemorrhage,  which  might 
cause  speedv  death.  But  as  he  rallied  in  a  few 
hours,  this  danger  was  thought  to  be  averted 
and  inflammation  was  now  feared.  But  as  symp- 
toms of  this  failed  to  appear,  the  surgeons  in  at- 
tendance concluded  that  no  Important  organ  had 
been  injured,  that  the  bullet  would  bocome 
enoysted  and  harmless,  or  might  possibly  be 
located  and  successfully  removed.  By  the  10th 
of  July,  the  reports  were  so  favorable,  that  the 
President's  recovery  was  regarded  as  certain,  and 
publlo  thanknglvlngs  were  offered  in  several  of 
the  8tates,  by  order  of  the  Governors,  for  his  de- 
liverance. The  first  check  in  the  favorable 
symptoms  occurred  on  July  18.  aud  July  23 
there  was  a  serious  rtrlaose,  attended  with  chills 
and  fever.  The  wound  had  boon  frequently 
probed  but  without  noourlng  any  favorabln  re- 
sult. The  tnduotton  balanoe  was  used  to  looate 
the  ball,  and  was  regarded  an  a  success,  though 
fttibnequontly    its    indications     were  known 


to  have  been  altogether  erroneous.  The 
probings,  therefore,  in  what  was  assumed 
to  be  the  track  of  the  ball,  only  inoreased  the  un- 
favorable symptoms.  During  the  entire  month 
of  August  these  reports  were  alternately  hopeful 
and  discouraging,  the  dangerons  indications  be- 
ing generally  on  the  increase.  By  Aug.  25  his 
situation  was  understood  to  be  very  critical, 
though  an  apparent  improvement  on  the  26th 
and  28th  again  aroused  hope.  At  his  own  earnest 
desire  the  President  was  removed  Sept  6  to  Elbe- 
rou  Park,  near  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  in  the  hope 
that  the  cooler  air  of  the  seaside  might  renew  his 
strength  more  rapidly.  However,  the  improve- 
ment hoped  for  did  not  appear.  On  Sept.  16 
there  was  a  serious  relapse,  with  well-marked 
symptoms  of  blood  poisoning,  and  Sept.  19  the 
President  died.  A  post  mortem  examination 
showed  that  the  ball,  after  fracturing  one  of  the 
ribs,  had  passed  through  the  spinal  column,  frac- 
turing the  body  of  one  of  the  vertebra,  driving  a 
number  of  small  fragments  of  bone  into  the  soft 
parts  adjacent,  and  lodging  below  the  pancreas, 
where  it  had  beeome  completely  encysted.  The 
Immediate  cause  of  death  was  hemorrhage  from 
one  of  the  small  arteries  in  the  track  of  the  ball, 
but  the  principal  cause  was  the  poisoning  of  the 
blood  from  suppuration. 

BOBEBT  EMMET'S  LADY  LOVE. 

OHIOAOO. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lady  that  married  Robert 
Emmet,  the  Irish  patriot.  T.  Gabbult. 

Answer.—  Robert  Emmet  was  never  married, 
but  was  affianced,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Curran,  a  daughter  of  the  noted 
Irish  orator.  She  was  a  young  girl,  only  18  years 
old  at  the  time,  beautiful  and  accomplished,  and 
of  singular  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  char- 
acter. A  most  tender  attachment  existed  between 
the  lovers,  and  it  is  probable  that  Emmet,  after 
the  disastrous  end  of  his  first  attempt  at  re- 
bellion, could  have  escaped  safely  from  the  coun- 
try had  he  not  returned  to  Edinburgh  for  a  last 
interview  with  Miss  Curran  before  his  departure. 
He  was  then  apprehended,  tried,  and  convicted 
of  high  treason.  Emmet's  attachment  for  Miss 
Curran,  and  frequent  letters  to  her,  had  brought 
her  father  under  suspicion,  a  fact  whioh  he  re- 
sented by  treating  the  young  girl  with 
severity,  forbidding  her  to  mention  Em- 
met's name,  aud  keeping  her  under  re- 
straint. After  the  execution  of  her  lover. 
Miss  Curran  sank  into  a  condition  of  hopeless 
melancholy.  She  was  so  unhappy  at  her  home, 
feeling  herself  under  her  father's  displeasure, 
that  a  sister  took  her  to  Cork  and  placod  her  with 
a  klud  Quaker  family.  While  here  she  met  an 
officer.  Captain  Sturgeon,  who  was  so  touched  by 
her  friendlessuoss,  grief,  and  beauty  that  he 
sought  her  hand  in  marriage.  She  told  him  that  her 
heart  was  brokon.  but  he  prossed  his  suit.  and. 
having  followod  her  to  the  continent,  whither 
her  friends  took  her  for  her  health,  he  suooeeded 
In  winning  her  consent  to  tholr  union.  They 
wore  married,  and  Captain  Sturgeon  was  most 
kind  to  his  young  wife,  and  did  everything  in  his 
power  fo  mako  her  happv.  but  her  great  sorrow 
had  napped  tho  springs  of  life,  and  she  died 
about  two  years  after  her  marriage.    It  was  con- 
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©erning  Miss  Curran  that  Moore  composed  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  Irish  melodies,  as 
follows: 

"She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero 
sleeps. 

And  lovers  are  round  her.  sighing; 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze  and  weeps, 
For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 

"She  sings  the  wild  songs  of  her  dear  native 
plains. 

Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking: 
Ah  I  little  they  think  who  delight  in  her  strains, 
How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking. 

"He  had  lived  for  his  love,  for  his  country  he 

died, 

They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined  him: 
Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried. 
Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him. 

"Obi  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeams  rest, 

Where  thev  promise  a  glorious  morrow: 
They'll  shine  o'er  her  sleep,  like  a  smile  from  the 
west, 

Prom  her  own  loved  island  of  sorrow.'* 

VELOCITY  OP  ELECTRICITY— THE   SUN'S  MOTION. 

To wanda,  Kan. 
1.  How  is  the  velocity  of  electricity  determined? 
2.  What  motion  has  the  sun  except  rotating  on  its 
axis,  and  what  is  its  velocity?  E,  Bbown. 

Answer.—  1.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
velocity  of  electricity  was  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Wheatstone,  the  electrician.  He  took  a  Leycien 
Jar,  connected  one  rod  with  the  inner  coating, 
and  one  with  the  outer  coating  of  the  jar.  The 
other  ends  of  the  rods  he  placed  near  the  end?  of 
two  long  bent  wires,  which  were  to  act  as  in- 
sulated conductors.  The  current  of  electrioity 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  cir- 
cuit, or  vice  versa,  must  pass  through  these  con- 
ductors, to  each  of  which  he  gave  a  length  of 
402  meters.  Behind  these  he  placed  a  rotating 
mirror.  Now,  when  the  current  was  passing 
through  this  apparatus,  sparks  were  visible  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  conductors  and  the  rods 
from  the  jar,  and  also  between  the  conductor 
ends— three'  in  all.  While  the  mirror  behind  was 
motionless,  these  sparks  were  seen  in  it  as  points 
of  light  simply,  but  when  the  mirror  ro- 
tated the  sparks  appeared  as  three 
circular  lines  parallel  to  each  other.  Now,  the 
Inference  of  the  experimenter  was  that  if  the 
three  sparks  appeared  at  once— in  other  words,  if 
the  electricity  required  no  time  to  pass  from  one 
point  to  another—the  lines  in  the  moving  mirror 
would  appear  and  disappear  simultaneously:  but, 
being  continuous,  an  appreciable  time  must 
elapse  for  their  movement.  This  time  is  plainly 
calculable  when  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the  mirror 
and  duration  of  the  SDark  is  known,  and  Mr. 
Wheatstone  found  that  electricity  traveled 
throngh  402  meters  of  copper  wire  in.  000000868 
of  a  second,  and  would  therefore,  in  a  seeond, 
journey  through  a  copper  wire  463,133  kilo- 
meters in  length.  This  estimate  can  not  be  re- 
garded as  exact,  but  as  a  fair  approximate  of  the 
velocity  of  electricity.  2.  The  sun  has  three  real 
motions:  1,  an  axial  rotation,  which  Is  plainly 
•shown  by  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of 


spots  on  its  surface,  and  has  been  thus  proved  to 
have  a  mean  period  of  25*3  days:  2,  a  motion 
about  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  solar 
system,  but  in  consequence  of  his  very  much 
greater  mass  than  that  of  all  the  other  bodies  of 
the  system,  this  center  is  always  within  the  vol- 
ume of  the  sun  itself;  and,  3,  a  progressive  mo- 
tion in  space  toward  the  direction  of  the  constel- 
lation Hercules.  The  fact  of  this  last-named 
solar  motion  is  regarded  as  certain,  but  the  rate 
of  motion  is  not  known.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
moves  at  about  150,000.000  miles  per  year, 
though  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  rate  of  mo- 
tion far  exceeds  this  estimate. 

CROCKERY  AND  CHINA  WARE. 

CabL.  IOWA. 
How  is  china  ware  made  and  of  what  materials? 

J.  N  Ramser. 

Answer.  —The  base  of  the  materials  for  all 
k''nds  of  pottery,  fine  or  coarse,  is  day,  and  upon 
the  kind  of  clay,  the  way  in  which  it  is  mixed, 
and  the  degree  of  heat  used  in  fusing  it,  depends 
the  quality  of  the  product.  The  materials  used 
for  crockery  are  kaolin,  pipe  clay,  quartz  or 
flints,  and  feldspar,  the  kaolin  and  quartz  to  give 
hardness,  and  the  pipe-clay  and  feldspar  to  yield 
a  flux  sufficient  to  bind  the  mass  firmly  together. 
The  materials  are  usually  ground  into  a  fine  pow- 
der and  then  mixed  with  water  in  a  machine  called 
a  "blunger,"  which  is  a  box  containing  strong 
paddles  worked  very  rapidly.  When  the  matter 
has  become  thoroughly  incorporated  it  is  drawn 
off  and  forced  by  a  hydraulic  pump  through  a 
series  of  sieves,  and  then  worked  up  in  what  is 
called  a  pug  mill,  after  which  it  is  cut  by  a  fine 
wire  into  rectangular  blocks.  These  blocks  are 
then  molded  into  the  shape  of  articles  desired, 
some  by  the  use  of  a  lathe,  and  some  by  simply 
shaping  them  with  the  hands.  The  pieces  are  then 
partially  dried,  turned  on  a  lathe  with  a  sharp 
tool  to  give  them  a  uniform  surface,  dried 
slowly  in  a  drying-room,  then  baked  in  an  oven. 
In  baking,  the  ware  is  kept  at  a  white  heat  for 
thirty-six  hours.  The  pieces  are  then  glazed  by 
being  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  ground  feldspar, 
ground  flint,  sal  soda,  plastic  clay,  and  boracic 
acid,  the  whole  pulverized  and  mixed  with  a 
small  proportion  of  white  lead  and  a  little  oobalt 
blue.  This  glaze  is  mixed  with  water,  the  ar- 
ticles are  dipped  in  it  one  by  one,  receiving  a  de- 
posit like  a  thin  paste  on  the  surface,  which, 
when  placed  in  the  oven  again,  fuses  and  flows 
over  it,  matting  a  coating  of  glassy  smoothness. 
Fine  white  china,  or  porcelain,  is  made  of  finer 
materials  than  crockery,  but  the  process  ol 
manufacture  is  similar.  For  full  account  of  how 
designs  are  printed  on  china  see  Our  Curiosity 
Shop  book  for  1886. 

NICKEL. 

HAWiBDEN,  lOWa. 

How  is  nickel  obtained?  Is  it  a  natural  or  manu- 
factured substance?  R.  ft.  MoCobkxli*. 

Answer— Nickel  is  an  elementary  metaL  It 
was  first  obtained  as  a  metal  about  1751  in  Ger- 
many. But  the  ore  had  been  long  known  to 
miners,  who  called  it  Kupfernickel,  or  Old  Niok's 
copDer.  because  thoueh  it  looked  like  copper  ore. 
no  copper  eould  be  obtained  from  it.  When 
pure,  nickel  is  silvery  white,  and  does  not  oxi- 
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dize  or  tarnish  in  the  air.  It  can  easily  be  ham- 
mered out  into  thin  sheets  or  drawn  into  wire ; 
it  is  stronger  than  iron,  and  almost  as  ham  to 
melt.  Its  chief  use  is  for  plating  other  metals,  as 
it  gives  them  a  beautiful,  silverlike  surface  whioh 
is  quite  easily  kept  from  rusting.  It  is  also  used 
in  alloys.  German  silver  is  made  by  taking  one 
part  nickel,  one  part  zinc,  and  two  parts  copper. 
Our  5  and  3  cent  pieces  are  made  of  three  parts 
copper  and  one  part  nickel.  Nickel  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  principal  mines 
are  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Germany,  Austria,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland.  In  this  country  it  is  found 
in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut. 

the  siege  of  fort  eeie. 

Chicago. 

Give  the  history  of  the  ruined  fort,  near  the  village 
of  Fort  Erie,  Canada,  opposite  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

W.  J.  M. 

Answer. — This  small  fort,  wnich  had  been 
taken  by  American  troops  under  Generals  Gaines 
and  Brown,  was  besieged  by  the  British  forces 
early  in  August,  1814.  For  over  a  week  the 
works  were  bombarded  steadily  by  the  British 
cannon,  but  very  little  impression  was  made 
on  them.  On  the  night  of  Aug.  14  the  Ameri- 
cans suspected  that  the  British  were  intending  to 
storm  the  works,  and  made  preparations  to  re- 
pulse them  At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  furi- 
ous assault  was  made  on  the  battery  that  had 
been  erected  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
fort.  The  Americans,  being  awake  and  ready, 
met  the  enemy  with  a  terrific  fire,  and  after 
five  gallant  attempts  to  storm  the  works  the  Brit- 
ish retreated,  with  heavy  loss.  In  the  meantime 
an  assault  had  been  made  by  the  British  com- 
mander, Drummond,  on  the  fort  itself  with  more 
success.  The  assaulting  party  gained  possession  of 
one  of  the  main  bastions,  and  had  killed  several 
of  the  American  officers  with  the  bayonet,  when 
the  entire  bastion  blew  up.  killing  a  large  num- 
ber of  officers  and  men.  The  struggle  was  then 
for  a  time  suspended,  but  when  each  army  had 
been  strengthened  by  reinforcements,  was  begun 
again.  There  had  been  much  sickness  in  tho 
British  camp,  which  had  weakened  their  foroe, 
and  the  American  generals  therefore  determined 
upon  a  sortie  from  the  fort  This  was  made 
Sept.  17.  and  by  the  help  of  a  fog  was  suoh  a 
oomplete  surprise  to  the*  British  that  within 
forty  minutes  their  entire  line  of  intrenchments 
had  been  taken.  Public  honors  were  awarded  to 
the  American  generals,  and  Congress  ordered  a 
special  medal  struck  off  for  each.  Fort  Erie  was 
soon  after  abandoned  and  was  never  rebuilt. 

TUBES  QBEAT  BAILWAY  DISASTERS. 

HOCKINOHAM,  Vt. 

Give  briefly  the  particulars  of  the  railway  disasters 
at  AnROla,  N.  v..  Ashtabula.  Ohio,  and  Snu  vi<  n  Duvvel. 
N.  Y.  J.B.  Drvoix. 

Antwer.—  The  Angola  horror  occurred  Deo.  18. 
1867.  on  the  Lake  Hliore  Railroad.  It  was  caused 
by  the  breaking  of  a  wheel,  which  threw  the  rear 
passenger  car  from  the  trsoK  while  passing  over 
an  embankment  twenty  feet  high.  The  oar  fell 
down  tbe  embankment,  and  was  Ml  on  fire  as  it 
fell.  Of  the  fifty  passengers  In  the  oar,  forty- 
two  were  burned  to  death.  The  Ashtabula  horror 
also  occurred  on  the  Lako  Hhoro  Railroad.  It  was 
caused  by  the  giving  way  of  the  bridge  over  Ash- 


tabula Creek  under  the  Western  bound  ex  press- 
train,  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  29, 1876.  The  train, 
which  consisted  of  eleven  cars  and  two  engines, 
with  160  passengers,  was  precipitated  into  the 
creek  seventy  feet  below.  The  wreck  immedi- 
ately took  fire,  and  many  who  were  not  killed  bv 
the  fall  were  burned  to  death.  Of  less  than  sixty 
persons  who  were  rescued,  a  number  died  after- 
ward from  the  effect  of  their  injuries.  There  was 
a  terrible  snowstorm  at  the  time,  which  prevented 
help  from  reaching  the  scene  quickly.  From  the 
attendant  circumstances,  the  accident  was  ren- 
dered one  of  the  most  terrible  railway  disasters 
on  record.  Tbe  Souvten  Duyvel  disaster  also  oc- 
curred in  the  winter,  and  had  the  attendant  hor- 
ror of  fire,  which  still  continues  to  enhance  the 
frightfulness  of  a  mishap  on  the  railway  at  that 
season,  although  the  application  of  a  little  sci- 
ence, allied  with  common  sense,  might  alto- 
gether prevent  this  shocking  culmination.  The 
last-named  disaster  occurred  on  the  New  Yotk 
Central  Road,  Jan.  13,  1882.  The  regular  train 
had  stopped  in  a  cut  to  regulate  a  tightened  air- 
brake, when  a  special  train  rushed  into  it,  tele- 
scoping two  passenger  cars.  Brakemen  had  been 
sent  back  to  signal  the  special  train,  but  a  curve 
in  the  road  prevented  their  being  seen  soon 
enough  to  prevent  the  disaster.  Nine  passen- 
gers were  killed  and  a  number  of  others  were 
severely  wounded. 

isbafuj. 

Grexkxtp.  III. 
What  is  the  legend  of  Israfll  and  who  wrote  tbe- 
poem  bearing  that  name,  published  in  Harper's  Mag- 
azine of  May.  1877?  M.  Speny. 

Answer. — Israfll  is  one  of  the  angels  of  the 

visions  of  the  Koran.    He  is  the  angel  of  music, 

who  possesses  the  most  melodious  voice  of  all  of 

God's  creatures.     This  is  the  angel  who  is  to 

sound  the  resurrection  trump  and  will  ravish  the 

ears  of  the  saints  in  paradise.    Israfil.  Gabriel, 

and  Michael,  according  to  the  Koranic  legend. 

were  the  three  angels  that  warned  Abraham  of 

Sodom's  destruction.     The  poem  referred  to  was 

written  by  Mrs.  Frances  Laughton  Mace. 


LAKE  TCHAD. 

Rich  Hill  Mo. 

Tell  somethine  about  the  country  around  Lake 
Tchad,  in  Africa.  Is  the  water  of  the  lako  salt  or 
fresh?  G.  R.  Thompson. 

Answer. — Lake  Tchad  is  in  Central  Africa, 
near  the  southern  border  of  the  desert  of  Sahara, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Soudan.  Its  length 
from  northwest  to  southeast  is  about  150  miles 
audits  greatest  width  120  miles:  its  total  area 
about  10,500  square  miles,  but  it  varies  greatly 
in  size  in  the  dry  and  the  rainy  season.  It  rarely 
exceeds  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  and  many  parts  in 
tbe  dry  season  are  merely  a  reedy  swamp,  while 
nearly  two-thirds  of  its  area  is  taken  up  bv 
islands.  The  elevation  of  tbe  lake  above  the  sea 
is  about  1.000  feet.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
lake  the  ground  is  high  and  wooded,  on  the  other 
sides  It  Is  low  and  flat,  and  covered  with  rushes 
and  reeds  The  country  around  the  lake  is 
fertile.  There  are  a  number  of  villages  near  The 
lake,  and  tbe  islands  aro  deusely  populated.  The 
water  of  tbe  lake  is  fresh  and  sweet,  the  shallower 
parts  areoovered  with  aquatlo  plants,  and  hippo- 
potami, crocodiles,  turtle*,  fish,  and  water  fow 
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abound.  Herds  of  antelope  and  bands  Of  ele- 
phants are  also  seen.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  of  various  tribes,  some  of  them  pure 
negro,  others  of  Arabian  descent.  These  people 
raise  cattle  and  goats  and  cultivate  maize,  cot- 
ton, and  various  fruits.  Lake  Tchad  was  known 
to  Leo  Africanus  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
the  first  Europeans  to  visit  it  in  modern  times 
were  the  explorers  Denham  and  Clapperton  in 
1623.  Since  then  its  vicinity  has  been  explore'1 
by  several  travelers. 

SCHUYLER  COLFAX. 

Orange.  Pa. 

Give  a  sketoh  ot  Schuyler  Coliax.  What  relation 
was  he  to  General  Schuyler?  D.  O.  Culver. 

Answer  —  Schuyler  Colfax  was  a  grandson  of 
the  noted  eeneral.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City  March  23,  1823.  He  received  a  common 
■chool  education.  About  1836  he  went  with  his 
mother  and  step-father  to  Indiana.  They  lived 
at  New  Carlisle,  and  afterward  went  to  South 
Bend.  Here  young  Schuyler  studied  law.  and 
afterward  established  a  newspaper.  In  1850  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Indiana  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  ana  the  next  year  was  a  can- 
didate for  Congress,  but  was  not  elected.  In 
1856  he  was  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Repub- 
licans, and  was  re-elected  for  six  consecutive 
times.  In  December,  1 863,  he  was  made  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  re-elected  in  1865  and  1867. 
He  was  elected  Vice  President  on  the  ticket  with 
Grant  in  1868,  and  in  1872  retired  from  public 
life.  He  died  of  disease  of  the  heart  Jan.  13, 
1885. 


A  SHOCKING  MURDER. 

Deli,  Rapids.  D.  T. 
Can  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  the  circumstances  of 
the  murder  of  Cantain  James  Purrinton  and  his  fam- 
ily in  Autrasta,  Me.,  in  1806?  Was  Universalism  the 
cause  of  it,  as  was  asserted?  C.  E.  Bean. 

Answer.—  The  history  of  Augusta,  by  James 
W.  North,  eives  the  circumstances  of  this  shock- 
ing murder  as  follows:  Captain  James  Purrin- 
ton came  to  Augusta  in  August,  1805.  He  had  a 
fine  property,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  was  accounted  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. He  had  a  wife  and  eight  children, 
the  eldest  of  these  19  years  old,  the  youngest  18 
months.  He  was  a  man  of  reserved  and  quiet 
mien,  but  was  always  kind  and  affectionate  to  his 
family  and  obliging  tow  ard  his  neighbors.  He 
evinced  no  noticeable  peculiarity  except  a  vacil- 
lation in  matters  of  religious  opinion.  He  had 
belonged  to  several  different  churohes,  and  soon 
after  he  came  to  Augusta  became  a  Universalis t. 
His  crops  failed  in  the  summer  of  1806.  and  he 
became  very  despondent  on  that  account,  fre- 
quently asserting  that  all  his  family  would  have 
to  eo  to  the  poor-house.  He  had  also  been  con- 
ducting himself  very  strangely  for  some  days 
previous  to  the  murder,  and  his  wife  had  been 
much  alarmed,  fearing  that  he  would  commie 
•uiclde.  On  the  morning  of  July  9.  1806,  he 
rose  between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
with  an  ax  Killed  his  sleeping  wife  and  six  of  his 
children,  and  wounded  severely  the  other  two. 
Then  he  cut  his  own  throat  with  a  razor.  His 
second  son,  who,  having  been  aroused,  was.  able 
to  escape  with  but  a  wound  of  the  ax,  alarmed 


the  neighbors,  but  aid  did  not  arrive  in  season  to 
save  any  of  the  victims  of  the  maniac's  rage. 
There  was  unquestionably,  it  was  shown  at  the 
inquest,  hereditary  insanity  in  Captain  Purrin- 
ton's  family,  but  the  Coroner's  jury  found  that 
he  did,  "of  malice  aforethought,"  kill  and  mur- 
der his  wife  and  children,  and  "as  a  felon  did 
voluntarily  kill  and  murder  himself."  The  quiet 
community  where  this  dreadful  deed  occurred 
was  so  shocked  from  its  peaceful  tenor  by  it  that 
enraged  popular  feeling  seemed  determined  to 
find  something  on  which  to  wreak  itself.  There- 
fore a  connection  was  found  between  the 
wretched  maniac's  newly  adorned  belief  in  Uni- 
versalism and  his  deed,  and  thus  a  bitter  preju- 
dice, that  was  not  allayed  for  many  years,  was 
aroused  against  Universalists.  But  no  intelli- 
gent persons  would  now  think  of  accounting  for 
a  crime  in  this  way.  According  to  the  old  idea, 
also,  of  punishing  the  suicide  after  death,  the 
body  of  Captain  Purrinton  was  buried  without 
any  religious  rites,  with  the  murderous  weapons 
that  he  had  used,  in  the  public  highway. 

legendary  saviors. 

Barnesyille,  Ean. 
Give  the  names  of  the  world's  sixteen  crucified  sav- 
iors and  tell  what  systems  of  religion,  if  any.  they 
established.  D.  H.  Hill. 

Answer.— Reference  in  the  above  inauiry  is  no 
doubt  made  to  a  book  published  some  ten  years 
ago,  entitled  "The  World's  Sixteen  Crucified 
Saviors;  or,  Christianity  Before  Christ."  The 
book  was  written  by  one  Mr.  Graves,  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.  He  asserted  that  previous  to  the 
time  of  Christ  there  had  been  no  less  than  six- 
teen individuals,  more  or  less  legendary,  whom 
popular  tradition  asserted  to  have  suffered  death 
by  crucifixion.  The  list  which  he  eave  was  as 
follows:  Chrishna,  of  India,  1200  B.  C. ;  the 
Hindoo  Sakia.  600  B.C.:  Thammuz.  of  Syria, 
1160  B.  C. :  Wittoba,  of  the  Telengonese,  552  B. 
C. :  Iao.  of  Nepaul,  622  B.  C;  Hesus.  of  the  Cel- 
tic Druids,  834  B.  C. ;  Quexalcote,  of  Rome,  506 
B.  C. ;  Prometheus,  547  B.  C. ;  Thulis,  of  Egypt, 
1700  B.  C. ;  Indra,  of  Thibet,  725  B.  C. ;  Aicestos. 
of  Euripides,  600  B.  C  ;  Atyg,  of  Phrygia,  1170 
B.  C. :  Crite,  of  Chaldea.  200  B.  C. ;  Bali,  of 
Orissa.  725  B.  C. ;  Mithra,  of  Persia,  600  B.  C. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  imposing  list,  but 
unfortunately  it  will  not  bear  examination.  Mr. 
Graves'  scholarship  hardly  equaled  his  en- 
thusiasm when  he  oomoiled  it.  To  begin  with, 
the  Hindoo  Sakia  (or  Sakya)  is  none  other  than 
Gautama  Buddha.  He  has  no  place  among 
myths,  but  is  an  historical  character  who  lived 
in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  He  was  a  re- 
former and  the  founder  of  a  religious  seot,  but 
was  never  crucified.  All  accounts  agree  in  as- 
serting that  he  died  a  natural  death  at  about  tne 
age  of  80  years.  For  the  other  characters,  who 
are  all  mythical,  Thammuz  was  the  Syrian  name 
of  Adonis,  the  lover  of  Venus .  He  was  one  of 
the  favorite  characters  of  both  Greek  and 
Phoenician  mythology.  He  was  not  put  to  death 
by  crucifixion,  however,  but  was  killed  by  a  boar 
while  hunting.  Wittoba  belongs  to  the  mythol- 
ogy of  Southern  India,  and  is  only  another  name, 
for  Chrishna.  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vlshnn. 
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Iao,  of  Nepaul,  is  one  of  the  mvttiical  deities 
claimed  Dy  a  minor  sect  of  the  Buddhists.  Hesus. 
or  Esus,  was  the  war  cod  of  the  Celts,  corre- 
sponding to  Mars  in  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  or  Thor  with  the  Scandinavians. 
His  symbol  was  the  oak.  which  the  Celtic  Druids 
worshipped.  Quexalcote  is  the  Mexican 
god  of  light  or  of  the  air.  The  historian  Pres- 
cott  gives  his  name  as  Quetzalcoatl,  and 
gives  the  legend  of  his  history  somewhat  at 
length.  While  he  was  upon  the  earth  it  is  said 
that  he  instructed  the  natives  in  the  use  of 
metals  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment. At  last  he  incurred  in  some  way  the  wrath 
of  one  of  the  great  gods,  and  was  forced  to  aban- 
don the  country.  His  followers  went  with  him 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  where  he  bade 
an  affectionate  farewell  to  all,  promised  them 
that  he  and  his  descendants  would  visit  them, 
then  in  his  wizard  skiff  made  of  serpents'  skins 
he  embarked  on  the  great  ocean  for  the  fabled 
land  of  Tlapallan.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  any 
of  the  legends  concerning  him  of  his  death  by 
crucifixion  or  other  mode  of  violence.  Quirinus 
was  the  name  given  to  Romulus  after  his  mys- 
terious disappearance,  when  the  people  had  dei- 
fied him  and  built  a  temple  in  his  honor.  The 
name  was  also  given  to  Mars,  his  reputed  father. 
To  apply  the  term  savior  to  him  is  simply  an  ab- 
surd misuse  of  words.  Prometheus  is  a  pure 
myth.  He  made  men  of  clay  and 
stole  fire  from  Heaven  to  animate 
them.  For  this  offense  he  was  chained  to  Mount 
Caucasus  by  Jupiter,  and  a  vulture  fed  upon  his 
liver,  which  grew  again  as  fast  as  it  was  de- 
stroyed. After  thirty  years  of  torment  Hercules 
set  him  free.  The  myth  is  interesting,  but  can 
not  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the 
Christian  Savior.  Thulis.  of  Egypt,  or  Zulis, 
was  a  name  applied  to  the  saored  bull  Apis.  This 
animal  was  believed  to  be  glorified  by  the  In- 
dwelling of  the  god  Osiris.  He  was  known  by 
certain  marks,  was  taken  when  found  to  the  tem- 
ple amid  great  rejoicing  of  the  people.  If  he 
lived  to  be  25  years  old  he  was  sacrificed,  and 
then  the  whole  land  was  in  mourning  until  a  new 
Apis  was  found.  This  sacrifice  bears  some  re- 
semblance, perhaps,  to  that  which  the  Hebrews 
offered  in  expectation  of  a  Savior,  but  is  wnollv 
destitute  of  the  beautiful  symbolism  of  the  latter, 
lndra,  of  Thibet,  was  the  sky  god  of  early  Brah- 
manism.  He  corresponds,  in  the  Vedlc  myth- 
oloev,  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks.  Alceetos  is 
Aloestis,  a  charade**  of  Grecian  poetry.  Her 
touching  story  is  given  in  a  drama  by  Euripides. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Adnietua,  who  was  king 
of  Thessaly  and  one  of  the  Argonauts. 
Tbo  King  was  ill,  but  was  assured  by  the  oracle 
that  ne  would  bo  delivered  from  death  on  condi- 
tion that  his  father,  mother  or  wife  should  vol- 
untarily die  for  him.  His  wife  readily  cousontod 
to  the  sacrifice.  ll«r  story  is  beautiful  as  typify- 
ing the  unselflsbnoss  of  which  the  tendor, 
womanly  nature  Is  sometimes  capable,  but  has 
no  higher  meaning.  Atys,  of  Phrygla,  was  a 
•shepherd  beloved  by  the  goddess  Oybole,  who 
inado  him  one  of  her  priests  on  his  taking  ft  vow 
I  r  celibacy.    This  TOW  he  broko.  and  t  he  gnddc  i| 


punished  him  with  madness,  during  which  he 
mutilated  himself  and  attempted  to  oommlt 
suicide.  The  goddess,  however,  restored  him  to 
his  senses,  and  retained  him  in  her  service.  Bali, 
of  Orissa,  was  a  minor  divinity  of  the  Buddhist 
religion.  The  three  remaining  of  the  "sixteen 
Saviors."  Crite,  of  Cheldea;  Chrlshna— or  more 
correctly  Krishna— of  India,  and  Mithra,  of  Per- 
sia, are  the  only  ones  of  the  list  whose  supposed 
histories  have  sufficient  dignity  to  bear  a  Blight 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Christian  Say* 
ior.  Of  these,  however,  Crite  hardly  deserves 
mention,  as  there  is  very  little  evidence  that  his 
story  was  an  ancient  one.  The  two  best  authori- 
ties on  ancient  Chaldean  history  and  beliefs, 
George  Smith  and  Professor  Eawlinson,  make  no 
mention  whatever  of  either  character  or  legend. 
Mr.  Graves'  only  authority  for  the  story  is  an 
author  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
who  publisned  a  book  called  the  "Anacalypsis,"' 
full  of  curious  gleanings  from  all  sources,  au- 
thentic or  not.  The  work  is  not  regarded  by 
scholars  as  of  any  real  authority  whatever. 
Krishna  was  one  of  the  incarnations  of  the  god 
Vishnu,  a  god  of  the  Brahmanic  theology.  Cer- 
tain writers  have  found  a  striking  parallel  be- 
tween some  points  of  his  history  and  that  of 
Christ.  But  other  writers  doubt  whether  these 
similarities  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
legends.  They  think  that  these  were  modern  in- 
terpolations., and  were  directly  modeled  upon  the 
story  of  Christ.  Our  readers  will  find  in  our 
Curiosity  Shop  Book  for  1885  a  brief  outline  of 
the  life  of  Krishna,  according  to  the  most  ancient 
legends.  Mithra  was  the  highest  of  the  second 
class  divinities  of  the  ancient  Persians.  He 
was  god  of  the  day,  and,  in  the  higher 
sense,  of  light.  He  presided  over  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  mean- 
ing of  his  name  was  friend,  and  he  was  so  called 
because  he  was  believed  to  protect  man  in  this 
ife  and  in  the  next.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
mediator  between  man  and  Ormuzd,  the  god  of 
all  good,  ana  the  defender  of  man  against  Abri- 
man,  the  evil  one.  Whether  a  legend  oonoerning 
his  incarnation  was  current  long  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christianity  cannot  be  asserted  for  lack 
of  sufficient  evidence.  Tho  friendliness  that  ex- 
isted betwoen  the  Persians  and  the  Jews,  of 
which  we  have  abundant  ovidenoe  in  the  books 
of  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Esther  In  the  Bible,  and 
also  in  profane  history,  renders  it  quite  possible 
that  the  ourrent  expectation  of  a  Messiah  among 
the  Hebrews,  should  have  oxeroised  some  in- 
fluence ou  the  Persian  faith.  The  religion  of  the 
Persians  was  not  Idolatrous  at  that  time,  that  Is, 
tnoy  made  no  imagos  of  their  gods.  In  later 
years  Idolatry  was  introduced  from  surrounding 
nations,  and  temples  were  ereotod  to  "strange 
gods."  The  modlator,  Mithra,  was  symbolized  as 
a  beautiful  youth  slaying  a  bull.  Temples  were 
•reeled  to  bim  and  a  system  of  complicated  rites 
beoame  known  as  Mlthrainm.  Among  those  was 
sometimes  the  offering  of  human  saorlfloes. 
Mlthralsm  was  suppressed  throughout  the  Roman 
empire  In  the  laitor  part  of  tho  fourth  oentury. 
Writers  of  the  early  centuries  who  dofendod  the 
.indent  religion  of  the  Hoinan  and  Gretks  against 
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what  tbey  oalled  "modern  heresies"  olassed 
Mithraism  and  Christianity  together,  but  their 
points  of  likeness  were  but  few.  The  story  of 
Mithra's  birth  was  that  he  was  generated  by  the 
sun  from  the  earth  itself,  and  none  of  the  legends 
pretend  that  he  was  ever  crucified. 

INDIA, 

Gkeenleaf,  Iowa. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  India,  its  customs  and 
people :  how  is  it  ruled?  Constant  Reapeb. 

Answer.—  Little  is  known  of  the  earliest  period 
of  the  history  of  India,  but  it  is  thought  that  the 
Hindoos  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  They  were  an  invading  race  which  is 
supposed  to  have  come  from  the  northwest. 
They  subdued  and  enslaved  the  aborigines,  who 
are  still  represented  by  rude  tribes  in  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  country.  The  date  of 
this  invasion  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it 
probably  occurred  about  1500  B.  0.  The  first 
event  in  the  history  of  India  of  which  we  have 
an  authentic  accoant  was  the  invasion  by  the 
Persians  under  King  Darius,  about  518-521  B. 
0.  The  Persian  monarch  conquered  and  annexed 
several  provinces  on  the  Indus,  which  were  so 
rich,  it  is  said,  that  their  tribute  furnished  one- 
third  of  the  revenues  of  the  Persian  crown.  In 
327  Alexander  the  Great  invaded  India,  and  pen- 
etrated as  far  as  the  Sutlej  River.  In  the  division 
of  the  Macedonian  Empire  after  Alexander's 
death.  Seleucus,  one  of  his  generals,  ob- 
tained the  eastern  part,  and  founded  the  Bac- 
trian  kingdom,  which  included  the  Indian  prov- 
inces, but  Seleucus,  in  a  war  with  the  King  of 
Maghada,  relinquished  all  the  territory  east  of 
the  Indus.  The  kingdom  of  Maghada  comprised 
the  greater  Dart  of  Northern  and  Central  India, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  lasted  until  about  190, 
B.  C,  after  which  India  was  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  small  kingdoms.  Of  the  history  of 
these  little  is  known,  and  that  little  has  been 
gleaned  from  inscriptions  on  coins,  as  the  coun- 
try had  no  relations  with  the  outside  world  until 
A.  D.  715,  the  date  of  the  first  Mahoinmedan  in- 
vasion. Various  similar  invasions  during  the  fol- 
lowing centuries  gradually  extended  Manomme- 
dan  rule  over  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  these 
provinces  were  separated  from  the  Afghan  em- 
pire and  formed  a  separate  Mahommedan  king- 
dom, whose  capital  was  the  ancient  city  of  Delhi. 
Here  Mahommedan  sovereigns  reigned  for  about 
300  years.  In  1398  India  was  invaded  by  the 
conqneror  Tamerlane,  who  slaughtered  the  in- 
habitants with  shocking  barbarity,  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor  of  India,  but  did  not  live 
long  enough  afterward  to  render  his  conquests 
permanent.  In  1526  the  Mahommedans  were 
finally  overthrown  by  the  Moguls,  led  by  a  de- 
scendant of  Tamerlane,  whose  family,  with  the 
exception  of  one  brief  intermission,  held  posses- 
sion of  the  Mogul  throne  until  nearly  the  middle 
•f  the  eighteenth  century.  The  three  most  noted 
•f  the  Mogul  emperors  were  Akbar  (1556-1605), 
Jehanghlr  (1605-27),  and  Aurungzebe  (1658- 
1707).  During  the  reign  of  the  last  named  Em- 
peror the  foundation  of  a  new  empire,  that  of  the 
Mahrattas.  was  laid  in  the  Deccau,  or  Central 


India.  This  grew  quite  powerful,  and  latei 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  Mogul  Empire, 
but  m  1761  was  itself  utterly  overthrown  by  an 
Invasion  of  the  Afghans.  The  Mogul  Empire 
had  become  so  Impoverished  by  a  plundering  in- 
vasion of  the  Persians  under  Nadir  Shah,  in 
1739.  that  it  was  at  this  time  entirely  powerless. 
The  most  important  power  in  India  was  now  that 
of  the  English  East  India  Company  which,  hav- 
ing been  chartered  in  London  in  1600,  secured 
its  first  Indian  trading  post  at  Surat  in 
1613,  and  had  steadily  since,  by  means  of  trade, 
increased  its  wealth  and  its  hold  upon  the  peo- 
ple. The  French  also  held  posts  for  trade,  and 
hostilities  between  the  representatives  of  the 
two  nations  broke  out  in  1744.  These  gradually 
involved  the  native  governments,  but  ended  in 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  British,  and  the 
cession  to  them  of  several  important  provinces. 
Subsequently,  by  conquest  or  by  purchase,  nearly 
all  of  India  came  under  British  control.  The 
East  India  Company  had  the  management  of 
native  affairs  until  the  great  Sepoy  rebellion  (for 
full  account  of  that  rebellion  see  Our  Curiosity 
Shop  book  for  1886),  when  the  home  government 
assumed  direot  oontrol.  The  chief  executive  au- 
thority of  the  Indian  Government  is  the  Governor 
General,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but 
who  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen  persons,  nine  of 
whom  must  have  had  at  least  ten  years'  expe- 
rience in  India.  Tne  law-making  power  is  with 
the  Governor  General,  assisted  by  a  council  of  six 
members.  The  administrative  business  is  in  the 
cuarge  of  six  departments,  each  being  in  charge 
of  a  secretary.  Each  province  is  also  in  charge 
of  a  lieutenant  governor.  There  are  nine  of  these 
provinces.  There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  na- 
tive states  of  various  sizes,  whose  chiefs  have 
control  of  local  affairs,  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
British  Government.  Among  the  people  that  live 
in  India  tnree  native  races  are  represented.  In 
the  northeast  are  the  Mongols,  in  the  south  the 
Dravidians,  or  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  and  in  the  northwest  and  central  part  are 
the  Hindoos  proper.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
Europeans. 

THE  GOBDIAN  KNOT.  „ 

Severance.  Kan. 
What  is  a  Gordian  knot,  and  how  was  the  term  de- 
rived? LOUIS  PLANK. 

Answer.— Gordius  was  a  legendary  King  of 
Phrygia,  Asia  Minor.  He  was,  the  story  goes,  a 
peasant,  and  one  day  while  plowing,  an  eagle 
alighted  on  his  yolce  of  oxen  and  remained  there 
until  evening.  To  learn  the  meaning  of  the  sign, 
he  went  to  consult  the  sooth-sayers.  A  prophet- 
ess explained  it  as  presaging  that  his  family 
would  rise  to  greatness  and  power,  and  he  mar- 
ried her  in  return  for  her  good  wishes.  Some 
years  later,  the  oountry  of  Phrygia  was  greatly 
torn  by  civil  dissensions,  and  an  oracle  declared 
that  a  new  King,  who  would  end  all  disturbances, 
would  be  brought  in  a  peasant's  cart.  While  the 
wise  men  were  deliberating  on  these  ntteranoes, 
Gordius  and  his  wife  and  son  suddenly  appeared 
in  a  cart,  and  he  was  hailed  by  the  councillors  as 
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the  people's  Kine.  The  new  ruler  con- 
secrated the  yoke  of  his  team  to  Jupiter, 
and  fastened  the  yoke  to  a  beam  with 
a  rope  of  bark  so  ingeniously  tied  that  no  one 
could  loosen  it,  and  an  oracle  declared  that  who- 
ever should  untie  this  knot  would  become  mas- 
ter of  Asia.  This  knot  was  shown  to  Alexander 
the  Great  when  he  visited  the  acropolis  at 
Gordium  in  Phrygia,  and  the  words  of  the  oracle 
were  told  to  him.  "Then,"  said  the  conqueror, 
"I  will  perform  the  task."  And  so  saying,  he 
cut  the  knot  in  two  with  his  sword.  The  ex- 
pression "Gordian  knot"  has  from  this  legend 
come  to  mean  any  great  difficulty,  and  the 
phrase,  "to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,"  signifies  to 
evade  the  difficulty,  or  by  some  prompt  and  de- 
cisive act  to  dispose  of  it. 

ENGLISH  MARRIAGE  LAWS— UNIVERSITY  FELLOW- 

Griswold,  Iowa. 

1.  What  are  the  laws  of  England  concerning  the 
marriage  of  relatives?  2.  What  is  a  fellowship  at 
Oxford?  F.K.Smith. 

Answer.—  The  prohibited  degrees  of  relation- 
ship in  the  English  marriage  law  are  mainly 
identical  with  those  of  the  Levitical  law.  The 
forbidden  marriages— to  classify  them  according 
to  relative  degrees— are  those  between  persons  in 
the  ascending  and  descending  line  in  infinitum, 
and  those  between  those  in  collateral  lines  to  the 
third  degree,  inolusive;  this  is  according  to  the 
computation  of  the  civil  law,  which  reckons 
from  one  of  the  persons  related  to  the  common 
stock  and  so  down  to  the  other  person.  That  is, 
a  man  may  not  marry  his  mother  or  his  mother's 
sister,  his  grandmother  or  his  grandmother's 
sister,  and  so  on;  nor,  since  these  prohibitions 
extend  to  those  related  by  marriage  as  well  as 
by  blood,  can  he  marry  the  widow  of  his  ancle  or 
grand- unole.  A  man  may  neither  marry  his  sis- 
ter nor  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  for  both  are 
related  to  him  in  the  second  degree; 
nor  his  sister's  daughter  nor  his  deceased 
wife's  sister's  daughter,  for  both  are  in 
the  third  degree,  but  he  may  marry  his  first 
cousin,  for  she  is  in  the  fourth  degree.  The 
Mood  relations  of  either  spouse  are  regarded  as 
related  by  affinity  to  the  other,  but  the  blood  re- 
lations of  the  one  are  not  related  to  the  blood  re- 
lations of  the  other,  wherefore  two  brothers  may 
marry  two  Bisters,  and  a  father  and  son  may 
niarrv  a  mother  ana  a  daughter.  Though  a  wife's 
blood  relations  are  conueoted  to  the  husband 
within  the  prohibited  degrees,  the  blood  rela- 
tions of  the  husband  are  not  so  nearly  related  to 
the  wife,  wnereforo  a  woman  may  marry  her  de- 
ceased husband's  brother,  but  a  man  may  not 
wod  his  deoeased  wifo'a  sister.  Laws  enacted  In 
the  relgu  uf  William  IV.  declared  all  marriage* 
between  persons  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
as  absolutely  null  and  void.  Before  that  date 
they  were  only  voidable,  and  might  be  set  aside 
or  legalised  by  the  oanonloal  authorities  in 
church  and  stkte.  2.  The  history  of  the  English 
university  fellowships  Is  given  as  follows:  Ah 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
there  were  colleges  tmdowed  in  tho  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  the  support  of 
tho   poorer  students,    by    wealthy    and  be- 


nevolent persons.  The  persons  receiving  these 
endowments  were  called  socii,  or  fellows.  The 
assistance  given  was  meant  originally  to  last  no 
longer  than  uutil  the  completion  of  the  course  of 
study,  but  as  most  of  these  young  men  belonged 
to  the  ecclesiastical  order  and  had  no  other  means 
of  support,  an  understanding  gradually  arose 
that  the  aid  granted  by  the  college  should  be 
continued  to  the  socius  until  he  had  obtained  a 
benefice,  These  provisions  gradually  increased 
in  number  and  importance,  and  by  the  fifteenth 
century  fellowships  were  no  longer  endowed  to 
assist  students  in  going  through  their  course  of 
study,  but  as  a  permanent  provision  for  poor 
young  men  of  the  clerical  order  who  showed  a 
taste  for  learned  pursuits,  and  no  one  could  hold 
them  who  had  not  taken  the  first  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  or  student  in  the  civil  law.  In 
1 854  the  fellowships  were  thrown  open  to  all 
members  of  the  university  of  requisite  standing, 
as  previous  to  this  time  many  had  been  restricted 
to  descendants  of  kinsmen  of  the  founders,  or  to 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  dioceses  or  districts. 
The  fellowships  vary  much  in  value,  the  older 
ones  being  much  the  more  valuable.  They 
are  paid  out  of  the  college  revenues  and  confer 
on  their  holders  a  oertain  sum  in  money,  the 
privilege  of  occupying  apartments  in  the  college, 
and  generally  certain  perquisites  as  to  meals. 
Many  fellowships  are  tenable  for  life,  but  in  gen- 
eral they  are  forfeited  should  the  holder  attain  to 
certain  preferments  in  the  church  or  at  the  bar, 
and  sometimes  in  case  of  his  succeeding  to  prop- 
erty over  a  certain  amount.  In  general,  also, 
they  are  forfeited  by  marriage,  though  a  special 
vote  of  the  college  may  permit  a  fellow  to  marry 
and  retain  his  fellowship.  This  last  restriction 
is  a  trace  of  the  early  monastio  form  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

MAKING  GUNPOWDER. 

Hassan.  Minn. 
What  is  the  formula  and  mode  of  making  gunpow- 
der? What  is  slant  oowder?  A.  W.  Duganne. 

Answer.—  All  gunpowder  is  made  of  niter  or 
salt-peter,  charcoal  and  sulphur,  and  in  all  nations 
by  almost  the  same  formula,  that  is,  by  using 
seventy-five  pounds  of  niter,  fifteen  pounds  of 
charcoal,  and  10  pounds  of  sulphur  for  100 
pounds  of  gunpowder.  The  materials  are  first 
made  as  pure  as  possible,  the  niter  being  soaked 
in  spring  water,  then  boiled  and  cooled,  then  fil- 
tered through  canvas  bags  and  allowed  to  harden 
again.  This  is  done  until  it  becomes  perfeotly 
white.  The  sulphur  is  purified  by  being  kept 
melted  for  several  hours  iu  guu  metal  pots.  The 
cuarooal  is  made  from  special  woods  burned  in 
close  vessels  and  must  be  thoroughly  charred 
and  soft.  The  three  substances  are  first  ground 
separately  to  a  fine  powder  and  then  ground  to- 
gether with  a  little  water  until  they  are  thor- 
oughly mixed.  The  mixture  is  then,  by  a  hy- 
drostatic press,  made  luto  thin,  smooth  cakes 
that  are  afterward  broken  np  between  toothed 
rollors  into  grains  and  robbed  ihroutrh  sieves  un- 
til the  grains  are  the  right  slie.  These  are  then 
put  in  a  rovolving  cylinder  ,  and  Dy  rubbing 
against  eaoh  other  are  worn  round  and  smooth. 
This  Is  called  glsElug.and  Is  an  important  process 
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because  glazed  powder  keeps  dry  and  bears  shak- 
ing much  better  than  unglazed  powder.  The 
powder  is  then  thoroughly  dried  in  looms  heated 
by  steam  pipes.  Giant  powder  is  the  same  as 
dynamite. and  is  made  by  mixing  nitro-glycerine 
with  infusorial  earth. 

POLITICAL   AND  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

New  Hampton,  Iowa. 
Give  an  outline  of  the  political  rights  and  religious 
liberties  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
100  years  aeo,  as  compared  with  to-day,  and  note  the 
various  steps  of  reform  leading  to  the  present  con- 
dition. L.  S. 

Answer.— One  hundred  years  ago  the  people  of- 
England  had  very  little  influence  and  no  author- 
ity over  their  government.  Though  they  had  the 
name  of  popular  representation  in  their  parlia- 
ment, the  system  was  so  utterly  corrupt  that  no 
real  re  resentation  of  the  people  existed.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  appointed 
by  peers  or  other  influential  persons,  each  noble- 
man having  a  number  of  seats  at  his  disposal. 
No  apportionment  of  representation  had  been 
made  for  many  years,  though  important  changes 
in  the  locality  of  the  population  had  taken  place, 
so  that  the  number  of  member'?  chosen  bore  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  representative  needs  of 
the  people.  For  instance.  Old  Sarum,  once  a 
borough  of  some  importance,  but  in  the  year 
1800  without  a  single  inhabitant,  gave 
two  members  of  Parliament  the  right  to  nomi- 
nally represent  that  district,  while  the  large 
cities  of  Leeds.  Birmingham,  and  Manchester 
were  wholly  unrepresented.  Three  hundred 
members  sat  in  Parliament  as  the  representatives 
of  districts  that  had  an  aggregate  of  only  160 
roters.  As  a  consequence  of  this  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  political  power,  seats  in  Parliament 
were  openly  bought  and  sold,  and  in  the  case  of 
many  constituencies  a  regular  market  price  had 
been  established.  In  Scotland  the  political  con- 
dition was  even  worse,  the  people  being  utterly 
ixcluded  from  any  part  in  the  representation. 
This  state  of  things  had  been  deplored  by  the 
more  intelligent  politicians  of  the  eountry  for 
lome  time,  and  William  Pitt  and  others  had  en- 
deavored to  secure  the  adoption  of  reform  meas- 
ures by  Parliament,  When  the  French  revolution 
began,  and  the  States-general  was  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  rectifying  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment, the  English  people  hailed  the  movement 
as  the  beginning  of  European  regeneration.  The 
hideous  atroeities.  however,  perpetrated  by  the 
leaders  of  the  French  republic  caused  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling,  and  when  Napoleon  tried 
to  establish  a  military  despotism  oyer  all 
Europe,  Great  Britain  felt  herself  impelled  to 
undertake  the  task  of  thwarting  him  in  his  pur- 
Dose,  and  this  tasx  pressed  so  heavily  upon  her 
strength  and  resources  that  the  question  of 
domestic  reform  was  quite  thrown  into  the 
background.  It  may  be  said  that  the  barbarities 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  tyranny  of 
Napoleon,  postponed  political  reform  in  Great 
Britain  for  more  than  forty  years.  After  the 
"common  enemv  of  Europe"  had  been  over- 
thrown, and  the  long  exhausting  war  was  brought 
to  an  end.  there  was  a  period  of  commercial 


prostration,  during  which  the  sufferings  of  tho 
people  multiplied  deeds  of  violence,  and,  as  the 
feeling  that  these  sufferings  were  largely  due  to 
misgovernment  grew  strong,  reform  measures 
could  no  longer  be  postponed.  The  struggle  was 
not  a  brief  one,  however,  having  lasted  nearly  six- 
teen years.  Then,  in  1832,  the  reform  bill,  the 
greatest  political  fact  of  the  century  for  Great 
Britain,  became  a  law.  By  this  law  a  great 
change  was  wrought  in  the  character  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  legislation 
which  followed  this  bill  differed  widely  in  spirit 
and  intention  from  that  which  preceded  It,  be- 
ing no  longer  for  the  benefit  of  a  class,  but  for 
the  entire  nation.  The  conditions  of  the 
franchise  law  of  1832.  together  with  the  changes 
that  have  since  been  made  in  the  conditions  of  the 
franchise,  may  be  found  in  Our  Curiosity  Shop 
book  for  1885.  The  agitation  for  political  re- 
form also  brought  about  an  increase  of  religious 
liberties  for  the  people.  From  the  days  of  Charles 
II.  to  the  year  1828  no  man  was  allowed  to  hold 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  or  any  other  office  under 
government,  until  he  had  repudiated  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  and  partaken  of  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. This  "test  act"  was  aimed  at  Catholics, 
but  fell  with  equal  weight  upon  Protestant  dis- 
senters. It  was  abolished  in  1828,  but  the  words 
"on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian"  retained  in  the 
civil  oath,  continued  until  1851  to  debar  Jews 
from  office  and  from  Parliament.  In  1829  the 
bill  removing  the  disabilities  of  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land, which  were  even  more  stringent  than  those 
in  England,  were  passed.  Other  important  laws 
followed  the  inauguration  of  political  re  orm. 
Slavery  was  abolished  in  1833,  laws  regulating 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  facto- 
ries were  passed  in  1833,  and  again  in  1843;  in 
1835  the  first  appropriation  of  money  for  national 
education  was  made:  then  followed  the  abolition 
of  the  tax  on  newspapers  in  1836,  the  establish- 
ment of  penny  postage  in  1839,  and  abolition  of 
the  corn  laws  in  1846,  The  civil  disabilities  of 
the  Jews  were  not  abolished  until  1858,  the  com- 
pulsory levy  of  church  rates  not  until  1868,  and 
the  sons  of  dissenters  were  not  admitted  into  the 
universities  until  1871. 


NINETY- THIRD  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Coixbge  Spkings.  Iowa. 

Give  history  of  the  Ninety-third  Illinois  Infantry, 
giving  its  loss  in  the  most  important  battles  in  which, 
it  engaged.  Ex-Soldeeb. 

Answer.—  The  Ninety-third  Illinois  Infantry 
was  organized  at  Chicago,  and  mustered  in  Oct. 
13,  1862.  Was  first  ordered  to  Memphis,  and 
took  part  in  General  Grant's  campaign  in  North- 
ern Mississippi,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Ridgway.  T enn.  In  the  following  spring,  took 
part  in  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition,  and  then 
joined  the  forces  in  movement  against  Vicks- 
burg.  At  Jackson,  Miss.,  it  was  under  fire  for 
the  first  time,  losing  seven  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  At  Champion  Hills  was  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  and  lost  162  officers 
and  men  in  killled,  wounded  and  missing. 
During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  the  regi- 
ment took  active  part,  and  in   the  terrible 
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charge  on  the  works.  May  22,  lost  sixty-five  in 
killed  and  wounded.  After  ine  capitulation  it 
remained  at  or  near  Vicksburg  until  September, 
when  it  was  sent  into  Tennessee  and  soon  after 
joined  the  forces  moving  upon  Chattanooga,  At 
the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge  the  regiment  lost 
■eigh'v-nine  officers  and  men  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing;  was  stationed  at  Huntsville,  Deca- 
tur, Kingston,  and  other  points  during  the  year 
following.  Oct,  5.1864,  at  the  battle  of  Alla- 
toona.  the  regiment  had  eighty-three  officers  and 
men  amon?  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
"Went  through  with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  went  to 
Washington  to  take  part  in  the  grand  review, 
and  returned  to  Chicago,  where  it  was  finally  dis- 
charge! July  7.  1865. 

PASSPORTS. 

Fenton.  Mich. 

Tell  something  ot  the  system  of  passports  in  Eu« 
rope.   How  can  an  American  obtain  a  passport? 

Reader. 

Answer. — A  passport  is  a  document  given  by 
the  authorized  officer  of  a  state,  which  gives  per- 
mission to  a  person  or  persons  named  to  pass  or 
travel  through  the  country.  They  must  give  the 
name,  age.  residence,  and  occupation  of  the 
holder,  with  a  description  of  his  person  and  ap- 
pearance, which  is  meant  to  give  the  means  of 
identifying  him  if  necessary.  It  assures  to  the 
holder  the  support  of  his  own  government  in  any 
difficulty,  and  claims  for  him  the  protection  of 
all  governments  at  peace  with  his  own.  The 
passport  system  has  also  been  kept  np  in  Europe 
to  give  the  authorities  the  means  of  detecting 
and  tracking  suspicious  and  troublesome  char- 
acters. Passports  are  not  uaed  within  the  coun- 
tries of  England  and  the  United  States,  nor  are 
they  required  by  these  countries  from  visitors  to 
their  shores,  except  in  the  case  of  Chinese  visit- 
ing the  United  States.  The  governments  of  this 
country  aud  of  England,  however,  give  passports 
to  those  of  their  citizens  who  wish  to  travel 
abroad.  The  United  States  Secretary  of  State 
issues  passports,  and  regulates  their  issue  by  the 
government's  agent  abroad.  Persons  giving  a 
passport  without  authority  to  do  so  are  liable  to 
fine  and  imprisonment.  Passports  are  also 
necessary  to  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  for 
foreign  ports. 

PRESERVING  WOOD. 

Indian  Grove,  Mo. 

Can  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  the  process  of  pre- 
serving wood  lrom  dor  ay?  M.  Sohnapp. 

A ns>cer.— There  have  been  u  numoer  of  pro- 
cesses patented  for  preserving  wood.  One  of 
them,  very  generally  used,  consists  In  immers- 
ing the  timber  In  a  bath  of  oorrosive  sublimate. 
Another  process  oonslsta  In  first  filling  the  pores 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  uuder 
pressure,  and  noxt  foroiug  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  by  which  an  insoluble  sulphate  of 
lime  In  formed  In  the  body  of  the  wood,  which  is 
thus  rendered  nearly  as  hard  as  stone.  Wood 
prepared  In  this  way  i  <  now  very  largely  uaed  for 
railroad  ties.  Another  process  consists  In  Im- 
pregnating tbe  wood  with  a  solution  of  ohlorido 
of  line.  Yet  another  way  Ik  to  thoroughly  im- 
pregnate :  ho  timber  with  oil  of  tar  oontalnlug 
OftMOt*  and  a  crude  solution  of  acetate  of  Iron. 


The  process  consists  of  putting  the  wood  in  a 
cylindrical  vessel,  connected  with  a  powerful  air- 
pump.  The  air  is  withdrawn,  and  the  liquid 
subjected  to  pressure,  so  that  as  muoh  of  it  as 
possible  is  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  wood. 
The  processes  above  given  not  only  season  the 
timber  so  that  it  is  not  subject  to  dry  rot.  but 
also  keep  it  from  being  injured  by  the  weather, 
or  being  attacked  by  insects  or  worms. 

THE  BRODERICK-TERRY  DUEL. 

Hablem,  Iowa. 

Give  an  account  ot  the  duel  between  Senator  Brod- 
erick and  Judge  Terry.  How  were  Douglas  and 
Buchanan  conc  erned  in  this?  F.  A.  Johnson. 

Answer.— President  Buohanan  and  Senator 
Douglas  were  in  no  way  concerned  in  this,  one  of 
the  most  noted  duels  ever  foueht  in  this  coun- 
try, which  was  purely  a  personal  matter  between 
the  two  principals.  But  as  Broderick  and  Terry 
belonged  to  opposed  factions  of  the  Demooratic 
party,  the  latter  leading  the  Lecompton  wing  in 
the  agitation  on  the  Kansas  question,  and  the 
former,  who  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
Douglas,  being  the  soul  of  the  anti-Lecompton 
wing— it  naturally  came  about  that  the  two  men. 
who  were  then  regarded  as  the  leaders  in  the 
strife  at  Washington,  were  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  this  quarrel,  whose  fatal  termina- 
tion convulsed  the  wnole  State  of  California. 
Both  of  the  participators  filled  important  posi- 
tions in  that  voung  and  growing  State,  Brod- 
erick as  United  States  Senator.  and 
Terry  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court.  As  political  opponents  there 
was  nuich  bitterness  between  them,  but  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  quarrel  was  a  sDeeoh  made 
by  Judge  Terry  at  Sacramento  in  1859,  in  whicfi 
he  called  Broderick  an  arch  traitor,  and  said  that 
if  he  sailed  under  the  flag  of  Douglas  it  was 
"the  banner  of  the  Black  Douglass,  whose  name 
is  Frederick,  not  Stephen."  In  the  presence  of 
the  intense  feeling  that  then  existed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  anti-slavery  sentiment,  such  a  remark 
could  not  but  excite  the  most  bitter  rage  on  the 
part  of  the  person  of  whom  it  was  spoken. 
Broderick  read  it  while  at  breakfast  at  his  hotel. 
He  immediately  referred  to  the  faot  that  when 
Teriy  had  been  uuder  the  ban  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  in  1856,  he  (Broderick)  had  been  his 
friend.  He  said :  "I  stood  his  frieud  when  he 
was  in  need  of  friends,  and  also  paid  a  newspaper 
for  defending  him  while  he  was  imprisoned,  for 
which  I  am  now  sorry.  I  have  also  stated  that  1 
regarded  him  as  the  only  honest  man  on  the  Su- 
preme bonoh.  but  I  take  it  all  baok."  A  friend  of 
Judge  Terry's  present,  a  lawyer,  resented 
this  language  aud  challenged  Broderiok  to 
a  duel  for  having  used  it,  but  Mr. 
Broderiok  declined  the  challenge  with  the 
contemptuous  remark,  "Sir,  I  fight  onlv  with 
gentlemon  of  my  own  position."  The  lawyer  re- 
ported the  words  of  Broderiok  to  Terry,  who 
thoreupou  wrote  to  the  Senator  oonoorniug  his 
language.  Broderiok  repeated  it  without  hesi- 
tation, and  said  that  the  Judge  might  decide 
whothor  it  wus  a  grouud  of  offeuse  or  not.  Then 
followed  Terry's  challenge,  lta  acceptance,  and 
tho  duel.    The    first    moeting     arranged  was 
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broken  up  by  the  police;  another  was  immedi- 
ately planned  at  a  point  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  Here  the  oppon- 
ents met  at  day- break  Sept.  13,  1859.  about 
eighty  spectators,  friends  of  the  two  gentlemen, 
being  present.  Broderick  seemed  rery  nervous 
and  discharged  his  pistol  before  bringing  it  to  a 
level,  and  the  bullet  buried  itself  in  the  ground, 
short  of  its  mark.  Terry  fired,  inflicting  a  fatal 
chest  wound  on  his  opponent.  The  injured  man 
lingered,  in  great  suffering,  until  Sept.  16,  when 
he  died.  He  said  that  he  had  been  killed  be- 
cause he  was  opposed  to  the  administration 
party,  and  this  remark  was  taken  up  by  the 
newspapers,  and  used  to  give  the  affair'ooiitical 
effect.  There  was  much  feelling  about  the  duet 
throughout  the  State,  for  Broderick  was  very 
popular  with  sll  ranks,  and  bad  many  personal 
and  political  friend?, 

GRAND  DUCHY  OF  LUXEMBURG. 

Atlantic  Iowa. 
Give  a  history  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
its  present  form  of  government,  resources,  etc. 

John  Keitqks. 

Answer— Luxemburg  is  now  a  detached  depen- 
dency of  the  Netherlands,  but  ranks  as  an  inde- 
pendent grand  duchy.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Prussia  and  Belgium,  and  on  the  south 
by  France  and  the  German  Reichsland  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  The  province  was  known  as  Lutzell- 
burg  during  the  middle  ages,  and  was  governed 
for  a  number  of  generations  by  German  princes. 
It  then  became  the  possession  of  the  Counts  of 
Limburg,  one  of  whom  took  the  name  Luxem- 
burg. Several  German  emperors  belonged  to  this 
house.  One  of  these,  Charles  IV,  made  Luxem- 
burg a  duchy.  Another,  Wenceslas,  gave  the 
territory  to  his  niece  Elizabeth,  who  ceded  it  to 
Philip  of  Burgundy.  It  subsequently  fell  into 
the  possession  ot  Austria,  and  then  of  Spain.  By 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  it  was  restored  to  Austria, 
and,  in  1795,  Napoleon  conquered  and  took 
possession  of  it.  In  1815  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
made  it  a  member  of  the  German  confederation 
as  a  grand  duchy,  and  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  made  its  ruler.  After  the  revolution 
of  1830.  Luxemburg  was  divided  between  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  the  former  retaining  much 
the  larger  share  of  the  territory,  but  in 
1839  the  division  was  made  more  eauitably. 
The  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  has  an  area 
of  about  998  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  213.283.  nearly  all  of  them  adherents  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  all  except  a  few  on 
the  frontier,  are  Germans.  The  form  of  the 
government  Is  a  representative  monarchy,  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  sharing  the  legis- 
lative functions  with  a  diet  of  forty  deputies, 
who  are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years.  One- 
half  of  the  members  are  elected  every  third  year 
and  the  chamber  meets  annually.  The  Grand 
Duke  sends  a  prince  of  his  family  as  a  deputy  to 
the  assembly  meetings  and  the  general  affairs  of 
the  province  are  under  the  direotion  of  a  secre- 
tary, who  is  one  of  the  royal  cabinet.  Napoleon 
III  wanted  to  purchase  Luxemburg  from  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  and  would  no  doubt 
have  succeeded  in  doing  so  had  not  the  powers 
interfered.    Bv  a  conference  in  London  in  1867 


it  was  determined  that  Luxemburg  should  re- 
main forever  a  neutral  state.  To  insure  this  th» 
fortress  of  Luxemburg,  one  of  the  strongest  in 
Europe,  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  principal 
manufactures  of  Luxemburg  are  iron,  leather, 
gloves,  porcelain,  and  earthenware.  The  revenue 
is  about  £324,438. 

THE  MORGAN  HORSE. 

Sumpteb,  Minn. 

Give  history  and  description  of  the  Morgan  horse. 

L  COLTEB.  * 

Answer.—  Many  persons  deny  that  the  Morgan 
horse  is  a  distinct  breed,  yet  his  characteristics 
are  so  marked  that  they  seem  to  entitle  him  to 
the  credit  of  being  so  regarded.  The  founder  of 
the  family,  or  strain,  was  got  by  a  horse  called 
"True  Britain,"  which  was  said  to  have  been 
stolen  from  a  British  officer  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  whose  pedigree  was  therefore  lost. 
This  original  Morgan  horse  was  the  property  of 
Mr.  Justin  Morgan,  a  schoolmaster  in  Vermont, 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  strain  was 
kept  pure,  in  that  State.  From  this  horse  were 
descended,  more  or  less  remotely,  "Blaok 
Hawk,"  "Ethan  Allen,"  "American  Eagle,"  and 
a  number  of  other  horses  celebrated  for  their 
fine  qualities  and  their  fast  trotting  powers. 
The  Morgan  horse  is  usually  strong,  with  great 
hardiness  of  constitution,  and  long  lived.  He 
shows  few  evidences  of  fine  breeding;  his  frame 
is  corky,  and  not  well  pat  together ;  the  head  is 
not  small  but  is  well  shaped,  the  face  is  straight, 
the  forehead  broad,  the  ears  small,  fine,  and  set 
far  apart,  the  nostrils  broad,  the  muzzle  small, 
the  eyes  dark  and  prominent.  The  back  is  short, 
the  loins  broad,  the  body  long,  round,  and  closely 
ribbed  up,  the  chest  wide  and  deep,  the  logs 
somewhat  short  and  very  powerful,  the  feet 
small,  the  fetlocks  rather  long.  The  general 
adaptability  of  the  Morgan  horse,  as  well  as  its 
strength,  renders  it  very  valuable. 

KOSSUTH  AND  THE   KOSSUTH  FUND. 

Fair  Haven,  Vt. 
What  became  of  the  fund  collected  in  this  country 
by  Kossuth  some  fiftv  years  ago?    Was  it  ever  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given  ? 

N.  F.  Matnabd. 

Answer— Kossuth  was  the  leader  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  of  1 848,  and  when  that  proved 
a  failure  he  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life.  He 
sought  refuge  in  Turkey,  where  he  was  seized 
and  imprisoned,  and  he  probably  would  have 
been  given  over  to  the  Austrian  authorities  but 
for  the  intervention  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  which  secured  his  liberty.  Our  govern- 
ment, in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate,  sent  a  war  steamer  to  convey  him  to  the 
United  States  as  the  Nation's  guest.  He  ar- 
rived here  in  December,  1851,  and  was  every- 
where treated  with  the  utmost  distinction.  He 
had  high  hopes  of  inducing  the  United  States 
and  England  to  jointly  interfere  in  behalf  of 
Hungarian  liberty.  He  also  desired  to  secure 
money  and  war  material  to  aid  the  revolution- 
ists. Our  government,  however,  declined  to  give 
him  any  aid,  and  he  was  obliged  to  appeal  for 
private  contributions.  He  received  some  as- 
sistance in  this  way,  though  probably 
not  a  very  large  sum.  Kossuth  returned  to 
Europe  in  July,  1852,  going  ?o   Italy,  as  he 
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could  not  safely  go  back  to  Hungary.  From 
there  he  aided  a  projected  rising  in  Hungary 
in  the  spring  of  1853,  in  behalf  of  which  all 
the  funds  raised  in  the  United  States  were  ex- 
pended, but  it  ended  in  a  most  ignominious  fail- 
ure. Kossuth  now  went  to  England  to  live. 
During  the  war  of  Austria  with  France  and  Italy 
in  1859.  Kossuth  went  again  to  the  continent, 
and  made  active  preparation  for  a  rising  in 
Hungary,  but  the  war  was  so  soon  ended  that  he 
accomplished  nothing.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  Austro-Prussian  war  broke  out  in  1866,  his 
hopes  of  a  Hungarian  revolution  were  again 
roused,  only  to  be  in  the  same  way  frustrated  by 
a  speedy  peace.  Since  that  time  Kossuth  has  re- 
mained in  voluntary  exile  in  London.  Since 
1867  Hungary  has  had  her  own  Legislature, 
chosen  by  her  people,  and  the  wrongs  wbich  pro- 
voked the  resolution  of  1849  have  been  generally 
righted.  Kossuth  has  been  entirely  free  to  re- 
turn to  his  country,  but  not  approving  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
was  organized,  he  has  preferred  to  remain  abroad. 

OH  ABLE  S  DICKENS. 

Walkebton.  Ind. 
Give  a  biographical  sketch  of  Charles  Dickens. 

B.  A.  Btebs. 

Answer.—  Charles  Dickens  was  born  near  Ports- 
mouth Eng.,  Feb.  7,  1812.  His  father  was  a 
government  clerk,  who  subsequently  removed  to 
London  and  became  a  Parliamentary  reporter. 
Charleslreceive'd  a  good  education,  and  was  placed 
as  a  clerk  in  an  attorney's  office,  but  not  liking  the 
routine  of  the  law,  he  abandoned  it  for  the  work 
of  a  reporter.  He  began  by  taking  down  Parlia- 
mentary speeches,  but  soon  found  a  more  con- 
genial field  of  labor  in  writing  sKetches  of  the 
varied  phases  of  life  in  London.  His  first  series 
of  sketches,  over  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"  Boz."  were  published  in  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle.  In  1838  the  M  Pickwick 
Papers"  began  to  appear  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine.  The  work  fairly  electrified  the  read- 
ing world  of  London  and  the  young  novelist 
leaped  into  fame.  Before  the  story  was  com- 
pleted Mr.  Dickens  had  been  offered  the  position 
of  editor  of  Bentley's  Miscellany,  and  had  be- 
gun a  new  novel— "Oliver  Twist"— in  its  columns. 
His  next  works  were  "Nicholas  Nickleby,  :"The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  and  "Barnaby  Rudge." 
Just  after  the  completion  of  tne  last-named 
work,  in  1843.  Mr.  Dickens  made  his  first  visit 
to  America.  After  his  return  he  wroto  "Amer- 
ican Notes"  and  "Martin  Chuzzlewit."  He  also 
began  about  this  time  his  annual  Christmas 
story  with  the  Issue  of  "The  Christmas  Carol" 
He  traveled  on  the  coatinont  during  part  of  the 
years  1844-45,  and  on  coming  home  joined  with 
Home  frlendn  in  starting  the  London  Daily  News. 
lie  did  not  enjoy  political  writing,  howover,  and 
cave  up  his  connection  with  the  News  to  found 
•i  new  weekly  periodical.  Household  Words. 
After  somo  years,  through  some  disagreement 
with  the  publishers,  he  resigned  charge 
of  this  periodical  and  started  nuother, 
A  11  the  Year  Round,  of  whloh  he  was  editor 
until  tbo  year  of  his  death.  For  this  magazmo 
he  wrote  the  sketches  called  "The  Uncommercial 


Traveler, "  and  many  of  his  best  shorter  tat^a. 
His  later  novels  were  "Dombey  and  Son"  (1848). 
"David  Copperfield"  (1850),  "Hard  Times" 
(1854),  '  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  (1860).  "Great 
Expectations"  (1861),  "Our  Mutual  Friend" 
(1865).  His  last  work  was  "The  Mystery  of 
Edwin  Drood,"  which  he  began  to  issne  in 
monthly  numbers  in  1869,  but  he  died  before  its 
completion.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life 
Mr.  Dickens  gained  much  profit  by  reading  se- 
lections from  his  writings.  He  made  a  tour  of 
the  United  States  giving  readings  in  1867-68. 
He  died  suddenly,  June  8,  1870,  from  apoplexy. 


A  FEW  STATISTICS. 

  Om>.  Neb. 

What  amount  of  paper  money  per  capita  was  in 
circulation  in  the  years  1870,  1875,  1880.  and  1885? 
What  was  the  balance  of  trade  in  the  same  years? 
The  average  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago?  The  total 
gold  production  and  average  bnsiness  failures  for  the 
same  years?  H.  P.  Maiden. 

Answer— The  statistics  above  called  for  can  be 
best  shown  by  means  of  the  following  table: 


1870. 

1875. 

Paper  cir  cu  1  a  t  i  o  n 
per  capita  

Excess  of  merchan- 
dise imports  

Excess  of  specie  ex- 

Av.  price  of  wheat  in 
T't'l  gold  product'n 
Av.  business  failures 

$18.16 
$43,186,640.00 
$31,736,486.00 
.97*3 

$127,538,600.00 
3.551 

$17.55 
$19,563,725.00 
$71.231. 1^5.00 
.98?s 

$113,432,300.00 

7.740 

1880. 

1885. 

Paper  circu  1  a  t  i  o  n 

Excess  of  merchan- 
dise exports  

Excess  of  specie  im- 

Av.  price  of  wheat  in 

T't'l  gold  product'n 

Av.  business  tailures 

$14.46 

167.683.912.00 

$76,891,391.00 

1.05)* 

$106,436,786.00 
4.735 

$14.39 
$164,662,426.00 
$1,010,798.00 

.82is 

$95,292,570.00 

10.637 

THE  CAVE  OF  MACHPELAH . 

San  Lucas.  Cal. 

Is  the  Cave  of  Machpelah,  where  Abraham  ana  his 
wife  Sarah  were  buried,  now  known  with  certainty, 
and  what  is  irs  present  appearance?  Is  it  oueu  to 
visitors?  S.  E.  Mobsk. 

Answer. — The  cave  of  Machpelah,  which  was 
situated  on  the  western  slope  of  a  hill  in  Hebron, 
is  one  of  the  Bible  sites  that  are  positively 
known.  A  large  structure  called  "El  flaram,"  or 
"The  Sacred  Inclosure,"  surrounds  the  ancient 
cave.  It  stands  high  ud  the  slope  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley.  The  outer  wall  is  194  feet 
long,  109  feet  wide,  and  from  48  to  58  feet 
blj:h.  The  stones  are  of  enormous  size,  some  of 
them  30  to  38  feet  in  length  and  4  feet  tniok.  and 
they  are  dressed  and  fitted  with  great  oare.  It  is  not 
certainly  known  when  this  wall  was  built,  but  it  is 
generally  believed  by  soholars  that  it  was  ereoted 
by  the  Jews,  probably  about  the  time  of  David  or 
Solomon.  Within  the  inolomre  of  the  wall  is  a 
building,  which  is  supposed  to  havo  been  built 
for  a  Christian  churoh  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  but  it  Is  now  used  as  a  Moham- 
medan mosque,  as  all  this  country  is  now  under 
Mohammedan  rule,  Visitors  are  rigidly  excluded 
from  this  building,  but  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has 
glvon  special  permission  to  oertaln  members  of 
the  royal  families  of  Europe  to  enter.  The  Prlnoe 
of  Wales  was  admitted  In  18(12.  and  was  aocom- 
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panied  by  Deaa  Stanley,  who  published  a  fall  de- 
scription of  the  visit.  In  separate  apartments  of 
the  mosque  the  visitors  were  shown  tombs  or 
cenotaphs  purporting  to  be  those  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob.  Sarah,  Rebekah.  and  Leah.  These 
tombs  were  of  stone,  and  overhung  with  cloth 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  Joseph's 
tomb  was  in  a  structure  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Haram.  Between  the  tombs  of  Isaac  and  Re- 
bekah was  a  circular  opening  into  a  cavern  De- 
low,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  real  cave 
of  Machpelah,  but  into  this  cavern  no 
one  was  allowed  to  enter.  The  Moslems  declare 
that  no  one  has  gone  into  this  cave  for  600 
years,  and  thev  believe  that  any  one  attempting 
to  go  into  it  will  be  instantly  struck  dead.  It  is 
thought  to  be  quite  possible  that  the  embalmed 
body  of  Jacob  may  be  found  in  the  cave,  and  ex- 
plorers have  desired  to  enter  it,  but  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Mohammedans  prevents  this. 

NINETY- SEVENTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTE  7/, 

Woodland.  Mo. 
Give  briet  history  cf  the  Ninety-seventh  Illinois  In- 
fantry. A,  tooCOLLTJBC. 

Answer.—  This  regiment  was  organized  at 
Camp  Butler  and  mustered  in  September  16, 
1862.  In  October  it  was  sent  southward  to  be 
attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  In  De- 
cember the  regiment  was  sent  down  the  Missis- 
sippi with  the  expedition  to  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
and  shared  in  the  honor  of  tafcing  Arkansas  Post. 
In  March  the  regiment  joined  General  Grant's 
command,  then  preparing  for  the  expedition 
against  Vicksburg.  It  was  in  the  engagements 
of  Port  Gibson.  Champion  Hills,  Black  River 
Bridge  and  also  participated  in  the  charges  upon 
the  works  before  Vicksburg.  During  the  siege 
the  Ninety-seventh  was  under  fire  for  forty-five 
consecutive  days.  After  the  surrender  it  took 
part  in  General  Sherman's  attack  upon  Jackson. 
In  August  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  New  Or- 
leans, was  sent  on  to  New  Iberia,  but  later  on  was 
recalled  to  New  Orleans  for  provost  duty.  While 
going  thither  its  train  was  wrecked  by  a  collision, 
and  eighteen  of  the  reeiment  were  killed  and 
sixty-seven  wounded.  The  regiment  had  now 
barely  four  hundred  men  fit  for  duty,  and  was 
kept  in  garrison  at  New  Orleans  until  recruiting 
officers  had  brought  it  to  a  full  muster  again.  It 
then  took  part  in  the  Mobile  campaign,  and  was 
foremost  in  the  charge  that  captured  Fort 
Blakely.  In  May  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Gal- 
▼eaton,  where  it  was  mustered  out  July  29,  1865. 

THE  HUGUENOTS. 

Waverly,  Neb. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  Huguenots  during 
the  French  Revolution,  and  what  position  did  they 
then  assume?  What  is  the  present  religious  condi- 
tion of  France?  S.  M.  CliABX. 

Answer.— The  direct  effect  of  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  was  to  drive  nearly 
the  entire  Huguenot  population  out  of  Prance. 
(For  history  of  this  edict,  and  its  revocation,  see 
Our  Curiosity  Shop  book  for  1885.)  From  this 
time  for  many  years  the  cause  of  religious  free- 
dom was  completely  broken  in  France.  For  a 
few  years  the  mountaineers  of  the  Cevennes 
waged  war  with  the  royal  troops  in  defense  of 
•nt  principles,  but  they  were  soon  over- 


come, and  in  1715  there  was  not  an  organized 
Huguenot  congregation  left  in  all  France.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
people  were  gathered  together,  and  the  chnroh 
was  reorganized  through  the  indefatigable 
efforts  of  Antolne  Court,  the  "apostle  of  the 
desert."  Though  repressive  edicts  against  them 
were  again  issued  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  thev  continued  to  increase,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  they  had  powerful  advo- 
cates in  men  like  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire.  In 
1787,  under  the  influence  of  Necker,  Louis 
XVL  signed  an  edict  which  restored  partially 
their  civil  status  to  the  Huguenots,  after  102 
years'  deprivation.  The  French  Revolution 
carried  justice  a  stage  further  and  restored  com- 
plete rights  to  all  non-Catholics  in  France.  We 
do  not  find  that  the  Huguenots,  as  such,  took 
direct  part  in  the  French  Revolution.  They 
lived  mostly  as  of  old  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  the  south,  to  which  the  frightful 
political  convulsions  which  had  their  origin  in 
Paris  scarcely  extended.  The  sect  had  lost  the 
name  Hueuenots  long  before  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  They  are  now  known  as  Calvinists,  and 
there  are  about  500,000  of  them  in  France,  by  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  number  living  in  the 
southern  mountains.  There  is  complete  re- 
ligious toleration  now  in  France,  and  the  Calvin- 
ists form  a  body  of  respected  and  honored  citi- 
zens, most  of  them  being  warm  supporters  of  the 
Republic. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  COAL. 

Sioux  Falls,  D.  T. 
Give  the  theories  of  scientists  as  to  the  origin  of 
coal.  R.  Rosier. 

Answer.— Scientists  tell  us  that  there  was  a  time- 
in  the  history  of  the  earth  when  there  was  a  hot 
climate  all  over  its  surface,  even  in  the  arctic  re- 
gions. The  theory  is  that  at  this  time  the  same 
kind  of  plants  grew  all  over  the  globe.  There  were 
then  no  animals  on  the  land,  and  only  mollusks  in 
the  sea.  The  plants  were  principally  fungi  and 
lichens  of  enormous  size,  gigantic  ferns  and  cone- 
bearing  trees,  and  there  were  no  flowers  and  no 
fruits  fit  for  eating.  For  thousands  of  years  these- 
great  forests  of  plants  grew  up  and  died,  and  other 
plants  grew  in  their  place  until  all  the  low  lands 
became  filled  with  beds  of  vegetable  matter.  The 
crust  of  the  earth  not  being  very  strong  at  this 
time,  parts  of  it  would  sometimes  sink  so  as  to  be 
under  water.  Then  the  vegetable  matter  would 
partly  rot  and  become  packed  so  closely  that  it 
would  turn  into  peat.  In  the  lapse  of  years  heat 
and  pressure  would  cause  a  second  change  and  the 
peat  turned  into  a  brown  coal  called  lignite.  Yet 
another  change  would  turn  this  lignite  into  real 
coal.  Thus  coal  is  supposed  to  be  made 
up  of  the  remains  of  trees  and  plants, 
which  have  become  converted,  by  pres- 
sure and  heat,  into  carbon,  the  pure  fuel 
substance,  and  bitumen,  a  tarry  stuff  evolved  by 
vegetable  decay.  The  kind  of  coal  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  bitumen  in  it.  It  is  commonly  di- 
vided into  three  classes — anthracite  coaL  the  hard- 
est kind,  which  has  been  so  long  in  formation  that 
the  bitumen  has  generally  dried  up  and  evaporated 
from  it:  bituminous  coal,  which  has  much  more 
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bitumen  in  it,  and  cannel  coal,  which  has  the  most 
of  all .  The  anthracite  is  harder  and  closer  grained 
than  other  coal,  because  more  heat  and  pressure 
has  gone  toward  its  formation  than  was  needed  to 
make  the  other  kinds  of  coal.  A  still  greater  de- 
gree of  heat  and  more  pressure  would  have 
brought  another  change  of  the  coal  and  made  it 
black  lead . 

THE  ACHROMATIC  LENS. 

Robert,  Wis. 
Describe  the  achromatic  lens.   By  whom  was  it  in- 
vented and  when  first  used?  Wakben  Cook. 

Answer.— The  achromatiolens  is  so  called  be- 
oause  it  transmits  light  without  dividing  it 
into  colors.  The  white  ray  of  light  is  made  uo 
of  a  number  of  colored  rays,  which  havediffierent 
degrees  of  refrangibility.  Wheu  the  direct  ray 
is  refracted,  it  divides  itself  into  the  colored  rays, 
which  deviate  in  various  degrees  from  the 
straight  line  of  the  simple  ray,  and  do  not  all 
focus  at  the  same  point,  thus  surrounding  the 
object  viewed  with  a  halo  of  various  colors.  It 
was  for  many  years  thought  that  this  defeob 
oould  not  oe  remedied,  bub  the  necessary  im- 
provement was  invented  about  1750  by  John 
Dolland.  He  made  a  double  lens,  of  flint  and 
crown  fflass.  These  two  kinds  of  glass  differ  as 
to  their  power  of  dispersing:  colors,  so  by  using  a 
convex  lens  of  crown  glass,  with  a  concave  one  of 
flint  glass,  a  perfectly  colorless  image  was  ob- 
tained. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

Blythedale,  Mo. 
- 1.  We  are  told  that  the  members  of  the  National 
Convention  are  one  for  every  Representative  and 
Senator  the  States  may  be  entitled  to  in  Congress, 
In  that  event,  why  did  not  the  "Famous  306"  give 
Grant  the  nomination  in  1880? 

2.  What  is  the  largest  ship  ever  constructed? 
Please  give  size,  etc.  R.  C. 

Answer  —  1.  In  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention each  State  has  double  the  number  of 
delegates  that  it  has  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress.  That  is,  each  State  has  four  delegates 
at  large,  and  two  delegates  from  each  Congressional 
District.  2.  The  largest  vessel  ever  built  was  the 
Great  Eastern.  This  was  a  steamship,  built  at 
Mil  wall,  near  London,  England,  in  1856-7.  She  was 
692  feet  long,  and  eighty-three  feet  broad,  weighed 
12,000  tons,  and  was  capable  of  carrying  5,000  per- 
sons. 


EGYPTIAN  OIIKONOLOOY. 

Norfolk.  Neb. 

In  a  recent  Interesting  item  on  the  subject  of  Egyp- 
tian history,  you  said  that  the  Kings  of  lhat  country 
are  traced  back  to  5004  13. U.  Please  tnl  us)iowth> 
dates  of  events  so  remote  uro  ascertained,  What  did 
the  ancients  date  trum  and  how  can  modern  savans  tix 
any  event  so  far  back  in  tho  world's  history  ? 

Answer— It  is  not  claimed  that  tho  Limes  of 
the  early  Egyptian  Kings  oau  be  fixed  with  abso- 
lute accuracy.  There  are  throe  authorities  on 
ancient Ecvntlau  history,  which  aro:  l.the  Egyp- 
tian historian  Manotho,  who  lived  about  'MO  H. 
C.  in  the  reign  of  Potelotny  Solor;  2.  a  papyrus 
list  found  in  one  of  the  ancient  tombs,  nnd  '.I. 
Inscriptions  on  various  mnnumontn.  Manet  ho 
cave  a  Hit  of  of  thirty  dyaMtlM  and  tho  length  of 
each,  with  In  some  oases  t  he  duration  of  tho  in- 
dividual reign*.  Ills  niothod  of  reckoning  In  bo* 
llevod  to  have  been  faulty,  but  bv  oompnrison 
with  the  papyrus  lists  and  tho  Inscription!-,  It 
Is  confirmed  In   mon\    Important   respects,  and 


many  of  its  errors  have  been  eliminated.  Still, 
there  remain  enough  discrepancies  to  cause  the 
leading  Egyptologists  to  differ  widely  iu  their 
chronology.  M.  Marriette  accepts  Manetho*s 
numbers  with  a  few  slight  modifications,  and 
places  the  beginning  of  the  first  dynasty  at  5004 
B.  C.  Dr.  Brugsch  calculates  that  some  of  the 
reigns  overlapped  others,  and  puts  the  beginning 
of  history  at  4400  B.C.  Of  course  a  few  hun- 
dred years  in  a  period  so  remote  might  be  set 
aside  without  materially  effecting  the  general 
truth  of  history.  The  Egyptians  used  no  era  to 
date  from.  They  always  dated  by  the  year  of 
the  reigning  sovereign.  The  year  began  with 
the  rising  of  the  Nile,  early  in  July. 

JACKSON  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  BANK. 

Bement,  111. 

Give  a  history  of  the  United  States  Bank  that  was 
closed  during  Jackson's  term.  How  was  it  estab- 
lished, and  how  and  why  was  it  closed  ? 

G.  W.  Thompson. 

Chicago,  m. 
State  amount  of  funds  removed  from  the  United 
States  Bank  to  sub-treasuries,  the  disposition  of 
the  same,  and  the  relation  of  these  facts  to  the 
panic  of  1857?  Geobge  McLaughlin, 

Answer. — The  first  United  States  bank  was 
established  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  went  out 
of  existence  through  the  expiration  of  its  charter, 
in  1811.  Jefferson  had  been  a  strong  opponent  of 
the  bank,  on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution  did 
not  give  the  Federal  Government  the  power  to 
establish  such  an  institution,  and  many  persons  op- 
posed its  continuance  for  this  reason.  During  the 
war  of  1812,  the  government  was  supported  partly 
by  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  but  principally  by 
loans  from  State  banks.  The  anti-war  party  was 
so  strong  that  often  these  loans  could  only  be  se- 
cured at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest.  The  war 
largely  increased  the  public  debt,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  falling  off  of  the  revenue  because 
of  the  interruption  of  the  import  trade,  brought 
the  government  into  serious  embarrassment. 
Alexander  J.  Dallas  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  October,  1814,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  relieve  the  situation,  and  his  first  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  was  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  bank.  Several  bills  for  the  bank  were  dis- 

i  iss  d  in  Congress,  meeting  with  more  or  less  opposi- 
tion, and  at  last  one  became  a  law  in  1816.  This  pro- 
vided for  a  charter  to  run  twenty  years,  the  capital 
of  the  bank  to  be  $35,000,000,  one-fifth  in  cash,  the 
rest  in  United  States  6  per  cent  stocks  and  the  bank 
to  have  the  custody  of  public  funds.  The  stock 
was  at  once  subscribed,  and  the  bank  was  opened  at 
Philadelphia!  with  branches  in  other  cities.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bank  was  officered  for  political 
considerations,  and  bad  management  and  fraud 
brought  it  in  thrco  years  to  tho  vorgo  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Though  (he  efforts  of  new  officers  saved 
th<'  credit  of  the  bank  and  soon  placed  it  on  a 
Bound  financial  basis,  much  prejudice  had  been 
aroused  against  it.  But  tho  bank  question  had  no 
direct  part  In  politics  until  President  Jackson  began 
to  assail  it.  lie  did  this  in  Ids  llrst  message  in  De- 
cember, lHJ'J,  and  in  his  messages  of  the  following 
years  renowod  his  exproasions  of  hostility.  Con- 
cerns however,  did  not  agree  with  him,  i.nd  the 
1)111  to  roeharter  the  bank  wns  paused  by  hoth 
houses  In  the  summer  of  1H;I'J.     Thil  bill  President 
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Jackson  vetoed  in  a  very  decisive  ku.  ssage,  in  which 
the  bank  was  declared  to  be  an  unnecessary,  use- 
less, expensive,  un-American  monopoly,  always 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  possibly 
dangerous  to  the  government.  An  attempt  to  pass 
the  bill  over  the  President's  veto  was  a  failure ;  but 
the  President's  suggestion,  in  his  next 
message,  that  an  investigation  be  made 
into  the  condition  of  the  bank's  assets,  met  only 
with  strong  opposition.  According  to  the  law 
creating  the  bank,  it  was  to  receive  the  public 
funds,  "unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  at  any  time  otherwise  order  and  direct."  The 
question,  therefore,  of  the  need  of  removing  the 
public  money  from  the  bank,  rested  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
the  President,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  animosity 
toward  the  bank,  had  determined  to  force  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  remove  the  deposits 
or  resign  his  office.  March  2,  1833,  by  the  strong 
majority  of  109  to  46,  the  House  resolved  that  the 
deposits  might  be  safely  continued  in  the  bank.  On 
the  following  day  Congress  adjourned,  and  the 
President  was  left  master  of  the  field  until  the  fol- 
lowing December.  Jackson  had  previously  decided 
•n  the  removal  of  McLane  from  the  Treasury,  as 
that  gentleman  was  favorably  inclined  toward  the 
hank.  June  1,  McLane  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
State  Department,  and  "William  J.  Duane  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  During  his  first  day  in 
office  the  new  Secretary  was  unofficially  informed 
that  the  President  had  decided  to  remove  the  Fed- 
eral deposits  from  the  bank.  To  this  course  Duane 
objected,  arguing  that  he  could  not  take  the 
responsibility  for  such  action,  unless  it  was 
first  approved  by  Congress.  To  this  the 
President  replied  that  he  himself  "would  as- 
sume the  responsibility."  Later  Mr.  Duane  partially 
consented  to  concur  with  the  President,  but  when, 
October  1,  Jackson  announced  to  his  Cabinet— who, 
in  spite  of  his  vehement  arguments  at  frequent 
meetings,  could  not  be  brought  to  accord  with  his 
views— that  he  had  ordered  the  removal  of  the 
funds  and  would  assume  the  entire  responsibility 
for  it,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  decided  to 
have  no  share  in  the  arbitrary  action.  Not  believing 
that  he  was  justified  in  resigning,  simply  to  make 
room  for  a  secretary  who  would  fulfill  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes,  he  asked  Mr.  Jackson  "to  favor  him 
with  a  written  declaration  of  desire  that  he  should 
leave  office,"  which,after  considerable  expostulation, 
the  President  did.  The  same  day  Eoger  B.  Taney, 
the  Attorney  General,  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  three  days  later  he  gave  the  order  as 
the  President  desired.  We  cannot  assert  the 
amount  of  the  deposits  removed  to  the  State  banks 
—not  sub-treasuries,  as  the  latter  were  not  estab- 
lished until  later— as  even  good  authorities  differ 
on  this  point.  Henry  V.  Poor,  in  his  valuable  work, 
"Money,  Its  Laws  and  History,"  asserts  that  $10,- 
©00,000  was  ordered  removed.  But  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Johnston,  who  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  soundest  living  authori- 
ties on  United  States  history,  says:  "There 
was  in  reality  no  removal.  The  order  directed 
rovernment  collecting  officers  to  deposit  their 
moneys  in  certain  State  banks  named  in  the  order. 


The  deposits  already  made  in  the  bank  were  left 
there  to  be  drawn  upon,  and  fifteen  months  after- 
ward nearly  $4,000,000  were  still  there  on  deposit." 
The  relation  of  the  above  facts  to  the  panic  of  1837 
can  be  readily  perceived.  One  bank  in  each  State 
was  made  the  custodian  of  the  public  funds  for  the 
State.  This  sudden  and  enormous  increase  of  their 
deposits,  of  course,  stimulated  the  "pet  banks,"  as 
they  were  known,  to  undertake  operations  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  legitimate  capital.  While 
the  United  States  bank  was  in  existence  its  issues 
formed  the  most  important  part  of  the  currency  of 
the  country,  for  gold  and  silver  currency  had  been 
for  years  unknown.  The  stringency  of  the  money 
market  caused  by  the  suspension  of  this  bank  was 
a  direct  stimulus  toward  the  incorporation  of  small 
banks  throughout  the  States  for  the  issue  of  a  cir- 
culating medium.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  im- 
portant economic  changes  were  then  taking 
place,  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of 
railways  and  steam  navigation  and  the  opening 
of  the  great  West  to  immigration.  The  number  of 
immigrants  reached  275,099  in  the  years  1831-7,  as 
against  79,741,  for  the  seven  years  previous,  and  the 
sales  of  public  lands  had  increased  from  $2,329,- 
356.14  in  1830,  to  $24,877,179.86  in  1836.  July  11, 
1836,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  the 
specie  circular,  ordering  government  agents  to  re- 
ceive only  gold  and  silver  in  payment  for  public 
lands.  This  checked  the  stream  of  paper  money 
flowing  westward,  and  turned  it  back  toward  its 
source.  The  banks,  unable  to  redeem  the  notes  that 
they  had  issued  so  largely,  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments in  May,  1837.  The  result  was,  of  course,  panic 
and  failure  everywhere.  For  fuller  statement  of 
the  speculation  that  preceded  this  panic,and  account 
of  the  wild-cat  banks  that  figured'  so  largely  in  this 
speculation,  see  Our  Curiosity  Shop  book  for  1885. 

LiIXiITH. 

^  Alpena.  Wash. 

Give  the  legend  of  Adam's  first  wife,  Lilith. 

E.  J. 

Answer.— The  Talmud  says  that  Adam  had  a 
wife  before  Eve,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
demons.  Kefusing  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
her  husband,  she  left  Paradise  for  a  region  of  the 
air.  She  still  haunts  the  air  as  a  specter,  wearing 
the  guise  of  a  beautiful  woman  in  gorgeous  attire, 
and  lies  in  wait  for  and  kills  children.  Her 
especial  desire  is  to  gain  access  to  a  new-born 
babe  and  throttle  it.  The  superstition  that  a  child 
must  wear  an  amulet  to  be  safe  from  Lilith's  evil 
intentions  still  exists  among  the  ignorant  Jews.  It 
is  said  that  our  word  lullaby  is  a  corruption  of  the 
words  "Lilla,  abi,"  or,  "Begone,  Lilith."  Lilis,  or 
Lilith,  also  became  a  legendary  witch  of  the  middle 
ages. 


SEA  LIONS. 

^  Alden,  Iowa. 

where  are  sea  lions  found,  and  are  they  taken  and 
used  for  any  purpose?  Describe  them.  L.H.N. 

Answer. — The  name  of  sea  lion  has  been  given  to 
a  number  of  large  seals  of  both  hemispheres,  either 
from  their  savage  appearance,  roaring  voice,  pow- 
erful canines,  or  maned  neck.  The  northern  sea 
lion  is  found  on  the  east  shores  of  Kamschatka, 
around  the  Kurile  islands  and  down  the  west  coast 
of  North  America  on  rugged  shores  and  desert  rocks 
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of  the  ocean,  nearly  to  latitude  40  degrees.  It  is 
about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  weighs  some  1,600 
pounds.  The  males  have  stiff,  curled  hair  on  the 
neck,  a  thick  hide,  large  head,  bushy  eyebrows, 
long  nose,  and  are  covered  with  coarse  hair  of  a 
tawny  color.  They  live  upon  fish  and  smaller  ma- 
rine animals.  The  sea  lion  is  invaluable  to  the 
natives  of  the  northwest  coasts  of  America,  though 
they  are  not  accounted  of  much  value  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  But  the  Indians  use  their  skins  for 
covering  boats,  and  for  making  long  boots  for  pro- 
tecting the  limbs,  they  make  water-proof  garments 
by  sewing  together  their  intestines,  and  convert  their 
stomach -walls  tnto  oil  pouches,  dry  their  flesh  for 
food,  and  sell  their  mustache  bristles  to  the  Chi- 
nese, who  use  them  as  pickers  for  their  opium 
pipes.  The  sea  lions  are  far  less  numerous  than  the 
fur  seals,  and  as  they  are  not  protected  from  indis- 
criminate slaughter  by  law,  the  species  is  becoming 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  Two  specimens  of 
this  animal  were  brought  to  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago, 
some  years  ago. 

CANARY  BIRDS. 

Blandinsvii/le,  111. 

Tellsomethingaboutthe  different  kinds  of  canary 
birds.  J.  G.  Hoffman. 

Answer. — The  canary  bird  belongs  to  the  finch 
family.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands.  There 
are  two  species — the  native  and  the  domesticated. 
The  native  birds  are  ashy  brown  on  the  back,  with 
greenish  yellow  feathers  on  the  throat,  shading  to 
golden  yellow  on  the  breast,  the  sides  are  a  dingy 
white,  the  wing  feathers  brown  black,  with  pale 
brown  edges.  The  female  is  of  a  more  dingy  and 
dull-colored  plumage  than  the  male.  The  domes- 
ticated bird  is  larger,  with  entire  plumage  of  a  rich, 
yellow  color.  The  two  species  were  originally  one, 
the  difference  having  been  the  result  of  changed 
surroundings  and  uniting  with  other  species  of 
finches.  The  original  canary  stock  was  imported 
from  the  Canary  Islands  to  Europe  about  the  four- 
teenth century.  Crossing  has  given  rise  to  about 
fifty  varieties  of  the  domesticated  bird.  Sonic  of 
them  are  of  yery  beautiful  plumage,  and  remark- 
able powers  of  song.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
sweetest  singers  among  the  domestic  varieties  are 
surpassed  by  the  clear  notes  and  rich  melody  which 
the  native  birds  can  produce. 


HOW  SPOOLS  ARE  MADE. 

KiNOSLKY.  Fla. 
Tell  how  spools  for  thread. are  made. 

A  Rf.adf.r. 

Answer.— Spools  are  easily  made  in  large  quan- 
tities by  mean  of  a  bobbin  lathe  worked  by  machiu- 
ery.  A  boy  seeds  It  by  dropping  the  blocks  iuto  a 
box  Or  hopper,  and  the  machine  turns  them  and 
dropn  them  out  one  by  one,  entirely  finished,  at  the 
Other  end.  This  machine  can  make  1,500  spools  an 
hour. 

HPIBITU AI/THTK'  PUNCH-  WRITTNM. 

NkwtoVi  "I 

Han  Hlade'h  pencil  writing  ever  been  Hatisfactorlly 
oxplatnedT  R. 

Answer.— Any  one  who  ban  watched  the  perform- 
ance of  Dr.  Blade,  with  a  cb*ar  head  and  an  Intelli- 
gent determination  to  »ncertuin  the  natural  means 
by  which  It  is  performed,  must  !>.•  convinced  thut 

there  is  noting  more  than  juggling  in  it.  But 

proliably  th"  best  explanation  .«v-i  made  of  II  c.iu 


be  found  in  the  recent  report  of  the,  Seybert  com- 
mission, a  committee  composed  of  ten  well  known 
physicians  and  scientific  men  of  Philadelphia,  who, 
in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  late  Henry 
Seybert,  of  that  city,  have  recently  been  investigat- 
ing the  phenomena  of  modern  spiritualism.  They 
had  a  number  of  sittings  with  Dr.  Slade,  and  an- 
nounced as  their  conviction  that  the  entire  perform- 
ance was  fraudulent.  They  note,  after  observing 
one  sitting,  that  "there  are  two  classes  of  messages 
received,  one  general  in  its  character,  legibly,  even 
carefully  written,  and  usually  covering  more  than 
half  of  one  side  of  the  slate.   The  other,  written  iu 
reply  to  a  question  addressed  to  the  spirit,  is 
brief,  usually  vague  in  meaning,  and  scrawled  so  aa 
to  be  scarcely  legible.   The  natural  conclusion 
that  the  long  messages  are  prepared  by  the  medium 
beforehand ;  and  that  the  others  are  written  by  him 
under  the  table  with  what  skill  practice  can  confer." 
In  the  first  case,  a  slate  with  a  message  written  upon 
it,  is  lying  on  the  table  face  downward.   The  me- 
dium sits  about  the  table  with  his  visitors,  and 
makes  them  put  all  their  hands  together  on  the 
table.    On  these  he  places  one  of  his  own  hands,  to 
establish  a  magnetic  current,  he  says;  in  reality  to 
keep  them  from  touching  the  slate.  He  then  places 
a  small  pencil  upon  the  slate,  and  in  his  other  hand 
holds  it  under  the  table.   After  waiting  some  min- 
utes, in  which  no  communication  comes,  the  me- 
dium picks  up  another  slate,  ostentatiously  rubs  off 
both  sides  of  it,  puts  the  pencil  on  it,  and  then  places 
the  first  slate  upon  it,  still  keeping  the  prepared 
message  out  of  view,   The  medium  then  holds  the 
two  slates  under  the  table  for  a  time,  meanwhile 
gently  scratching  with  his  finger-nail  on  the  slate- 
frame,  to  simulate  the  sound  of  writing.   Then  the 
slates  are  laid  upon  the  table,  separated,  and  the 
written  message  is  disclosed.   Sometimes  the  sit- 
ters take  a  perfectly  clean  slate,  write  a  question  ou 
one  side,  then  place  it  on  the  table  with  the  question 
downward,  and  the  small  bit  of  pencil  on  top 
of    the    slate.    The    task     now    before  the 
medium  is  to  read  the  question,  get  the  pencil  be- 
tween his  fingers,  and  write  the  answer.    The  steps 
in  this  process  are  easily  seen  by  watchiug  the 
medium's  motions.   He  holds  the  slate  under  the 
table,  pulling  it  out  every  minute  or  so,  to  see 
whether  the  spirits  have  given  a  communication. 
This  maneuver  accustoms  the  sitters  to  frequent 
movement  of  the  arm  holding  the  slate,  and  also 
enables  the  medium  to  get  the  pencil  betweeu  his 
forefinger  and  thumb.    When  the  pencil  is  grasped, 
there  are  several  spasmodic  movements  of  the 
slate,  during  which  it  is  turned  over  and  the  ques- 
tion read.   Then  the  slate  is  turned  again  with  oou- 
vulsive  movements,  and  the  medium,  propping  th« 
slate  betweeu  his  knees,  writes  an  answer  upon 
it.    As  this  must  bo  done  without  looking  at  it,  the 
sprawling  character  of  the  communication  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.   Three  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, after  having  seen  Dr.  Blade's  performance 
several  times,  witnessed  the  slate  trick  of  a  profes- 
Hional  juggler,  who  made  no  pretense  of  spiritual 
agenoy.   "In  broad  daylight,  a  elate  perfectly  oleau 
on  both  sides  was,  with  a  small  fragment   of  slat" 
pencil,    held    under    u  leaf  of  a  small  table 
fttOUUd   which   the  gentlemen  were  seated:  tfct 
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Angers  of  the  juggler's  right  hand  pressed 
the  slate  tight  against  the  underside  of  the  leaf 
while  the  thumb  completed  the  pressure,  and  re- 
mained in  full  view  above  clasping  the  leaf  of  the 
table.  Our  eyes  never  for  a  fraction  of  a  second 
lost  sight  of  that  thumb;  it  never  moved ;  and  yet 
•in  a  few  moments  the  slate  was  produced,  covered 
•on  both  sides  with  writing.  Messages  were  there 
written  in  French,  Spanish,  Dutch.  Chinese. 
-Japanese,  Gujerati,  and  ending  with  "Ich  bin  ein 
Geist,  und  liebe  mein  Lagerbier."  The  juggler 
subsequently  showed  plainly  how  he  performed  the 
trick  by  mere  sleight-of-hand. 


THE  UMBRELLA. 

Jackson,  Mich. 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  invention  of  the  umbrella. 
When  was  it  first  used  in  England? 

A.C.Timpson. 
Answer— The  use  of  the  umbrella  belongs  by  no 
•means  to  modern  times.  It  is  found  sculptured  on 
-the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt.  Its  use  in  China  and  India  is  also  very 
ancient.  In  Greece  it  had  a  part  in  certain  religi- 
ous ceremonies.  There  is  no  doubt  from  the  paint- 
ings on  ancient  Greek  vases  that  umbrellas  very 
like  those  in  use  at  the  present  time  were  known 
many  years  before  the  Christian  era;  they  were 
also  used  among  the  Romans,  but  only  by  women. 
In  many  countries  the  umbrella  seems  to  have  been 
a  part  of  an  insignia  of  royalty,  and  its  use  only 
permitted  to  kings  and  great  nobles.  This  is  still 
the  case  in  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Also,  in  some 
of  the  churches  of  Rome  a  large  umbrella  was  sus- 
pended, which  was  carried  over  the  cardinal's  head 
in  solemn  processions.  In  Southern  Europe  the 
umbrella  was  used  as  a  shade  from  the  sun  only. 
It  is  not  known  when  the  use  began  in  England,  as 
representations  of  such  articles  are  found  in  very 
old  MSS.  But  their  use  was  confined  to  women, 
and  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  for  a 
man  to  use  one.  An  English  dictionary  published 
in  1708  defines  an  umbrella  as  "a  screen 
commonly  used  by  women  to  keep  off  rain."  Jonas 
Hanway  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  to  carry 
an  umbrella  through  the  streets  of  London  in  rainy 
weather,  about  1750,  and  hs  was  hooted  at  by  small 
boys,  and  jeered  at  for  his  fear  of  a  wetting.  Even 
after  the  introduction  of  umbrellas  into  this  coun- 
try, in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
was  thought  very  effeminate  to  carry  one.  The 
manufacture  of  umbrellas  here  was  begun  about 
1800,  and  has  since  crown  to  be  a  very  important 
industry,  its  product  rivalling  the  best  manufactures 
•of  foreign  countries  in  this  line. 

LAWRENCE  BARRETT. 

MOLINE,  111. 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Lawrence  Barrett,  the 
tragedian.  M.  D.D. 

Answer.— Lawrence  Barrett  was  born  at  Pater- 
son,  N.  J..  April  4,  1838.  He  went  with  his  parents 
to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  he  was  put  into  a  dry 
goods  store,  but  was  soon  drawn  aside  from  busi- 
ness by  his  strong  dramatic  taste.  His  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  was  at  Detroit  as  Murad  in 
"The  French  Spy,"  in  1853.  He  played  small  parts 
there  for  a  year,  then  was  attached  to  a,  Pittsburg 
theater  for  a  short  time,  and  then  started  on  a  two- 
years'  tour  through  the  West  with  a  company  of 
•actors.   He  went  to  New  York  in  1856,  played  there 


for  several  years,  then  went  to  Philadelphia,  next 
to  Washington,  and  finally  went  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  was  offered  an  interest  in  a  theater.  He 
performed  there  with  much  success,  taking  for  the 
first  time  some  of  the  great  parts  with  which  his 
name  has  since  been  associated.  Mr.  Barrett 
seemed  at  this  time  to  awaken  to  a  knowledge  of 
his  own  remarkable  talents,  and  he  therefore  began 
a  course  of  earnest  study  of  his  profession.  He  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  star  in  1864,  in  Cincinnati,  in  the 
play  of  "Rosedale."  He  visited  England  in  1867. 
In  1868  he  went  to  San  Francisco.  He  and  Mr. 
McCullough  were  then  associated  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  large  theater  there.  Barrett  began 
starring  again  in  1870.  He  has  ever  since  that  time 
steadily  increased  in  popularity  and  is  now  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  gifted,  scholarly  actors 
in  the  country. 

THE  SEAL  FISHERIES  QUESTION. 

Chicago. 

Tell  something  about  the  extent  of  the  Alaskan 
seal-fishing  grounds,  and  also  how  far  from  the 
coast  the  British  vessels  were  that  were  seized  for 
invading  American  waters  some  months  ago. 

R.  Newton. 

Answer.— As  far  back  as  1799,  Russia  claimed 
and  exercised,  through  the  Russian-Americau 
Company,  full  control  of  all  the  sealing  grounds  on 
the  coasts  of  Kamtchatka  and  Alaska,  extending 
the  same  as  far  south  as  the  seals  were  to  be  found. 
Baranov,  the  Russian  Governor,  even  established  a 
post  on  the  coast  of  California,  then  Spanish- 
American  territory.  In  1842  this  post  was  given 
up,  and  the  extent  of  the  company's  "grounds" 
became  more  circumscribed.  It  was  the  insolv- 
ency of  this  company  in  1867  that  led  to  the  nego- 
tiated sale  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  and 
this  country  became  the  purchaser  of  all  the  right 
and  sovereignty  actually  possessed  by  the  Russians 
in  Alaska  and  the  Alaskan  seas.  This  sovereignty, 
it  was  claimed,  extended  to  Behring  Island,  more 
than  nine  hundred  miles  west  from  the  extremity  of 
Alaska.  In  1868  Congress  passed  an  act  extending 
over  Alaska  the  United  States  customs  laws,  and 
forbidding  the  killing  of  seals  except  by  license  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  within  the  limits  of  the 
territory  or  in  the  waters  thereof.  Any  person 
found  guilty  of  violation  of  this  act  was  to  be  fined 
or  imprisoned,  or  both,  and  all  vessels  so  engaged 
were  to  be  forfeited.  It  was  under  this  law  that  the 
British  vessels  were  seized,  though  they  were  more 
than  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Alaskan  coast. 
They  were  subsequently  released.  However,  the 
State  Department  held  that  their  seizure  was  not 
altogether  unjustifiable,  a's  the  right  of  Russia 
to  those  waters  and  our  country's  acquired 
right  by  purchase  had  been  previously 
conceded  by  the  British.  About  1870  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  secured  from  the  govern- 
ment the  lease  of  the  islands  of  St.  George  and  St. 
Paul  for  a  yearly  payment  of  $60,000,  together  with 
the  right  to  kill  seals,  subject  to  a  tax  of  $2  each* 
Only  young  male  seals  were  to  be  killed,  and  these 
only  at  certain  seasons,  and  not  more  than  100,000 
of  them  in  any  one  year.  Further,  killing  by  fire- 
arms or  other  means  likely  to  alarm  or  drive  away 
the  seals,  was  wholly  prohibited  in  the  breeding 
grounds.  The  seals  gather  iu  large  numbers  on  the 
shores  of  these  islauds  and  the  intent  and  effect  of 
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this  law  was  to  confine  the  yearly  slaughter  to  the 
young  males  driven  away  from  the  colonies  by 
their  older  rivals.  In  this  way  the  seal,  which  is  a 
very  timid  animal,  would  not  he  frightened  away 
from  its  accustomed  abode,  and  the  yearly  supply 
would  not  be  diminished.  About  95,000  have  been 
taken  every  year,  and  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Ala/ca  Commercial  Company 
alone,  a  very  fair  percentage  on  its  investment  of 
$7,200,000  in  the  purchase  of  Alaska.  There  is 
much  objection  among  the  people  living  on  the 
northwest  coast  to  this  monopoly  of  the  seal  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  claimed,  and  probably  with  truth, 
that  were  the  seal  fisheries  opened  to  every  one  no 
pains  would  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  supply,  and 
this  valuable  animal  would  soon  be  extinct,  through 
wanton  destruction. 


EMPIBES  AND  KINGDOMS— KINGS   AND  QUEENS. 

Logan.  Iowa. 
What  is  an  empire  and  how  does  it  differ,  if  at  all, 
from  a  kingdom?  How  do  the  King  and  Queen  both 
mle  at  the  same  time  ?  F.  P. 

Answer. — An  empire  is  the  dominion  of  an  em- 
peror, that  is,  the  territory  or  country  over  which 
he  rules.  It  is  usually  asserted  that  there  is  now  no 
clearly  marked  distinction  between  an  emperor  and 
a  king,  but  if  the  primary  meaning  of  the  words  is 
taken  into  consideration,  there  is  a  difference. 
Further,  even  now,  the  common  understanding  of 
words  regards  an  empire  as  of  greater  extent  than 
a  kingdom,  and  also  as  comprising  a  variety  in  the 
nationality  of  its  subjects,  anddifferentforms  of  ad- 
ministration in  its  constituent  parts.  The  word 
empire  comes  from  the  Latin  imDerium.  which 
always  conveyed  the  signification  of  absolute 
power  in  its  possessor.  The  "imperium"  of 
a  ruler,  whether  he  was  king  or  consul, 
was  the  power  he  possessed  of  bringing  physical 
force  into  operation  to  carry  out  his  behests.  One 
who  possesud  the  imperium  was  called  the  "im- 
perator,"  from  which  the  word  emperor  was  de- 
rived. There  were  many  imperatores  among  the 
Romans,  possessed  of  powers  more  or  less  limited 
in  extent:  the  title  followed  the  name,  implying 
•-imply  that  its  owner  was  an  impera tor,  or  ruler: 
Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  to  put  it  before  his  name, 
implying  that  he  was  the  emperor,  that  is,  the 
ruler  above  all  others.  The  title  was  subsequently 
used  for  the  possessor  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  thence  passed  to  Charlemagne, 
the  founder  of  the  German  empire.  The  word 
king  is  from  the  Saxon,  and  seems  to  have  come 
originally  from  a  Sanscrit  root  meaning  father. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  all  govern- 
ment can  be  traced  to  the  rule  of  the  patriarch  in 
-primitive  times,  the  head  of  the  family,  the  hus- 
band and  father,  The  king  was  the  lather  of  his 
people,  so  to  speak,  and,  therefore,  the  person 
vested  with  lupremc  power  in  the  state.  In  modern 
times  the  checks  tliat  have  been  placed  upon  the 
king's  power  are  many,  hut  an  emperor  is  still  un- 
derstood to  possess  in  a  great  degree  an  absolute 
*overrlgnty.  The  only  empire-  now  exttttaf  are 
those  of  Austria,  Germany,  Ru^la,  Turkey,  China, 
and  Japan— all  hut  the  two  first  named  being  pure 
•  lexpotlsms.  The  Queen  of  Kngland  bear*  the  title 
<<t  Kmpress  of  Indla.bnt  llii«  in  a  mere  title,  and  con- 
fer- no  imperial  pnw»  i     2   It  Mid  MB  btPOt&l  that  a 


king  and  queen  are  joint  sovereigns.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  wife  of  the  lawful  king-regnanfr— that  is, 
the  one  who  has  succeeded  to  his  throne— is  his 
subject,  and  the  husband  of  a  queen-regnant  is  the 
subject  of  his  wife.  Certain  privileges  are  usually 
accorded  to  a  queen,  these  differing  in  different 
countries.  In  England,  the  queen  can  make  a 
grant  to  her  husband  and  receive  one  from  him ;. 
she  can  sue  and  be  sued  alone,  and  purchase  land 
without  the  king's  concurrence.  William  and  Mary 
of  England  were  joint  sovereigns,  the  only  two  that 
ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne.  In  all  acts  of  the 
government  the  name  of  Mary  was  inserted,  but 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  convention  which  set- 
tled the  crown  upon  the  pair,  the  sole  administra- 
tion of  affairs  was  to  rest  with  William.  As  Mary 
was  of  an  easy,  unambitious  temper,  she  never  in- 
terfered with  her  husband's  desire  to  wield  the 
full  and  undivided  authority  of  the  crown.  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  of  Spain  were  joint  sovereigns. 
Their  marriage,  by  uniting  the  royal  houses  of  Cas- 
tile and  Arragon,  made  Spain  one  kingdom.  But 
Isabella  retained  the  rule  in  Castile  independent 
of  her  husband,  and  on  her  death,  Ferdinand  only 
succeeded  to  the  regency  of  that  division  of  the 
country.  Spain  did  not  become  in  fact  an  undi- 
vided kingdom,  until  Ferdinand's  death  handed  all 
his  own  and  Isabella's  territory  and  authority  over 
to  their  grandson— Charles  I. 

OUR  FINANCIAL  LEGISLATION. 

1.  Please  give  in  consecutive  Sorder,  beg^imuig 
with  the  first,  the  dates  of  all  the  acts  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  issue  of  legal  tender  paper  cur- 
rency, and  amounts  authorized  by  each  act.  2. 
Please  state  in  like  manner  the  acts  authorizing  the 
destruction  of  said  currency.        J.  D.  Langley. 

Answer— The  demand-note  issue  of  July  17, 
1861,  was  the  first  attempt  to  use  the  government 
notes  as  currency.  These  were  redeemable  at 
sight  in  coin,  and  were  used  in  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries due  employes  in  the  department.  The  act  of 
Feb.  25,  18G2,  authorized  the  issue  of  $150,000,000  in 
legal  tender  United  States  notes,  $50,000,000  of 
which  were  to  take  up  the  issue  of  demand  notes. 
July  11,  1862,  an  additional  issue  of  $150,000,000- 
in  legal  tender  notes  was  authorized  by  Congress, 
$35,000,000  of  this  to  be  in  sums  of  less  than  $5. 
July  17,  1862,  an  act  authorized  the  issue 
of  notes  of  the  fractional  part  of  one  dollar  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  all  dues,  except  customs,  less 
than  $5,  and  exchangeable  for  United  States  notes 
in  sums  not  less  than  $5.  The  amount  of  this  issue 
was  not  specified,  and  we  are  not  nble  to  learn 
from  any  publication  on  the  subject,  exactly  how 
much  was  issued  under  this  act.  Jan.  17,  1863,  a 
resolution  authorized  the  issue  of  $100,000,000  in 
United  States  notes  for  the  immediate  payment  of 
the  army  and  the  navy.  The  amount  of  this  issue 
was  subsequently  included  in  the  act  following, 
March  3,  1863,  which  authorized  an  issue  of  legal- 
tender  United  State*  notes,  in  all  respects  similar 
to  those  already  issued,  to  the  amount  of  $150,- 
uoo.ooo.  Also  an  amount,  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000, 
of  Treasury  notes  payable  at  any  time  within  three 
years,  bearing  interest  not  to  exceed  0  per  cent, 
and  Issued  In  denominations  of  not  less  than  $10, 
which  Khould  be  a  legal  tender  for  their  face  value, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  United  States  nob  s  were. 
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Under  the  authority  of  this  latter  clause,  there  were 
issued  of  one-year  notes,  bearing  interest 
■at  5  per  cent,  $44,520,000,  and  of  two-year  notes, 
bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  $166,480,000.  Author- 
ity was  given  on  the  same  day  for  the  issue  of 
enough  fractional  currency  to  bring  the  amount  of 
circulation  up  to  $50,000,000.  Authority  having 
been-given  by  law  to  reissue  indefinitely  any  of  the 
United  States  notes,  no  care  has  been  taken  in  re- 
issuing them  to  maintain  any  distinction  in  the 
character  of  the  notes  issued,  and  no  one  can  tell 
to-day  under  which  of  the  three  acts  authorizing 
such  notes  any  one  of  them  was  issued.  The 
amount  outstanding  at  one  time  has  however, 
never  exceeded  the  aggregate  amount  authorized 
to  be  issued  by  the  three  acts,  and  its  highest 
amount  was  reached  Jan.  30,  1864,  when  it 
was  $449,338,902.  The  total  amount  of 
legal-tender  paper  issued  by  the  government, 
■exclusive  of  fractional  currency,  having  a  limited 
legal-tender  quality,  may  be  thus  summed  up: 

United  States  notes  $449,338,902 

One-year  5  per  cent  notes^   44,520,000 

Two-year  6  per  cent  notes   166,480,000 

Total  ..$660,338,902 

In  July,  1865,  the  government  had  outstanding 
$433,000,000  of  United  States  notes,  $43,000,000  of 
•one  and  two-year  notes,  and  $25,000,000  of  frac- 
tional notes.  In  his  report  at  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress in  that  year  Secretary  McCulloch  advocated 
a  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  to  carry  out  this 
•policy  Congress,  by  an  act  approved  April  12,  1866, 
•directed  "that  of  United  States  notes  not  more 
than  $10,000,000  may  be  retired  and  cancelled 
within  six  months  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
thereafter  not  more  than  $4,000,000  per  month." 
Under  this  act  the  notes  were  retired  and  cancelled 
»3  provided  by  law,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  as  pro- 
vided by  Treasury  regulations,  until  threatened 
stringency  in  the  money  market  made  Con- 
gress eager  to  ward  off,  if  possible,  the 
inevitable  result  of  contraction.  By  an  act  of  Feb. 
4, 1868,  the  authority  to  further  retire  Unitad  States 
notes  was  suspended,  then  leaving  outstanding 
$356,000,000.  Now  the  maximum  limit  of  United 
States  notes  had  been  fixed,  by  the  act  of  June  30, 
1864,  at  $400, 000, 000,  and  during  the  year  1870  some 
financial  genius  discovered  that  this  was  meant  to 
indicate  the  minimum  also,  and  that  $44,000,000  in 
notes,  though  they  had  been  burned  according  to 
regulations,  still  remained  as  a  reserve  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  issue  or  retire  at 
his  discretion.  By  virtue  of  this  newly-discovered 
discretionary  power,  Secretary  Boutwell,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1871,  issued  $1,500,000  of  this  to  relieve  a  strin- 
gency on  Wall  Street.  By  the  following  year  he 
liad  issued  $4,637,256  of  this  reserve,  but  the  outcry 
against  his  policy  was  so  strong  that  he  retired 
nearly  all  of  it,  and  early  in  1873  Secretary  Richard- 
son retired  the  rest.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
however,  on  the  occasion  of  the  panic,  Secretary 
Richardson  reissued  $25,000,000  of  it  to  relieve  the 
embarrassed  banks.  A  bill  fixing  the  legal  tender 
United  States  currency  at  $400,000,000,  and  making 
some  important  stipulations  about  bank  issues,  was 
passed  by  both  houses  early  in  1874,  but  was  vetoed 
t>F  the    President.      An   act   fixing   the  issue 


of  United  States  note3  at  $382,000,000,  .  th< 
amount  then  outstanding,  was  approved  June 
20,  1874.  Between  1868  and  1874  the  amount  ot 
fractional  notes  had  also  been  increased  from 
$25,000,000  to  $46,000,000.  In  January,  1875.  the  re- 
sumption act  was  passed,  and  under  its  provisions 
the  retirement  of  United  States  notes  was  again 
begun.  The  redemption  of  the  fractional  currency 
with  silver  was  also  begun,  and  w%nt  on  so  rapidly 
that  by  the  end  of  1877  only  $16,000,000  of  it  re- 
mained. Congress  passed  an  act  May  31,  1878,  for- 
bidding the  further  retirement  of  United  States 
notes  under  the  resumption  act.  But  the  increase 
in  the  commerce  of  the  country  had  by  this  time  so 
far  readjusted  credits  that  the  value  of  legal  ten- 
der and  coin  had  nearly  become  equal.  Jan.  1, 
1879,  therefore,  resumption  took  place  according 
to  law,  without  any  serious  derangement  of  the 
business  of  the  country. 

THE  BLACK  DEATH. 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Give  an  account  of  the  great  plague  in  Europe 
during  the  fourteenth  centurv.  A.  C.  A. 

An.ncer— This  great  plague,  known  as  the  "Black 
Death,"  was  the  most  deadly  epidemic  ever  known. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  an  aggravated  outburst 
of  the  Oriental  plague,  which  from  the  earliest 
records  of  history  has  periodically  appeared  in 
Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  There  had  been  a  visita- 
tion of  the  plague  in  Europe  in  1342;  the  Black 
Death,  in  terrible  virulence,  appeared  in  1348-9:  it 
also  came  in  milder  form  in  1361-2,  and  again  in 
1369.  The  prevalence  and  severity  of  the  pesti- 
lence during  this  century  is  ascribed  to  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  of  the  elements  that  preceded  it. 
For  a  number  of  years  Asia  and  Europe  had  suf- 
fered from  mighty  earthquakes,  furious  tornadoes, 
violent  floods,  clouds  of  locusts  darkening  the  air 
and  poisoning  it  with  their  corrupting  bodies. 
Whether  these  natural  disturbances  were  the 
causes  of  the  plague  is  not  certainly  known,  but 
many  writers  on  the  subject  regard  the  connection 
as  both  probable  and  possible.  The  disease 
was  brought  from  the  Orient  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  early  in  1347  appeared  in  Sicily 
and  several  coast  towns  of  Italy.  After  a  brief 
pause,  the  pestilence  broke  out  at  Avignon  in  Jan- 
uary, 1348;  advanced  thence  to  Southern  France, 
Spain,  and  Northern  Italy.  Passing' through  France 
and  visiting,  but  not  yet  ravaging,  Germany,  it 
made  its  way  to  England,  cutting  down  its  first 
victims  at  Dorset,  in  August,  1348.  Thence  it  trav- 
eled slowly,  reaching  London  early  in  the  winter. 
Soon  it  embraced  the  entire  kingdom,  penetrating 
to  every  rural  hamlet,  so  that  England  became  a 
mere  pest-house.  The  chief  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease are  described  as  "spitting,  in  some  cases  act- 
ual vomiting,  of  blood,  the  breaking  out  of  inflam- 
matory boils  in  parts,  or  over  the  whole,  of  the 
body,  and  the  appearance  of  those  dark  blotches 
upon  the  skin  which  suggested  its  most  startling 
name.  Some  of  the  victims  died  almost  on  the 
first  attack,  some  in  twelve  hours,  some  in  two  days, 
almost  all  within  the  first  three  days."  The  utter 
powerlessness  of  medical  skill  before  the  disease 
was  owing  partly  to  the  physicians'  ignorance  of 
its  nature,  and  largely  to  the  effect  of  the  spirit  of 
terror,  which  hung  like  a  pall  over  men's  minds. 


lib 
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After  some  months  had  passed,  the  practice  of 
opening  the  hard  boils  was  adopted,  with  very  good 
effect,  and  many  lives  were  thus  saved.  But  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  disease  in  England  was  ter- 
rible. It  is  6aid  that  100,000  persons  died*  in  Lon- 
don, nearly  60,000  in  Norwich  and  proportionate 
numbers  in  other  cities.  These  figures  seem  in- 
credible, but  a  recent  writer,  who  has  spent  much 
time  in  the  investigation  of  records,  asserts  that  at 
least  half  of  the  population,  or  about  2,500,- 
000  souls,  of  England  perished  in  this  outbreak.  The 
ravages  of  the  pestilence  over  the  rest  of  the  world 
were  no  less  terrible.  Germany  is  said  to  have  lost 
1,244,434  victims;  Italy,  over  half  the  population. 
On  a  moderate  calculation,  it  may  be  assumed,  that 
there  perished  in  Europe  during  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Black  Death,  fully  25,000,000  human  be- 
ing. Concerning  the  Orient  we  have  less  reliable 
records,  but  13,000,000  are  said  to  have  died  in 
China,  and  24,000,000  in  the  rest  of  Asia  and  adja- 
cent islands.  The  plague  also  ravaged  Northern 
Africa,  but  of  its  course  there  little  is  known.  The 
horrors  of  that  dreadful  time  were  increased  by 
the  fearful  persecutions  visited  on  the  Jews,  who 
were  accused  of  having  caused  the  pestilence  by 
poisoning  the  public  wells.  The  people  rose  to  ex- 
terminate the  hapless  race  and  killed  them  by  fire 
and  torture  wherever  found.  It  is  impossible  for 
os  to  conceive  of  the  actual  horror  of  such  times. 


SULPHUK. 

Greenhafxon,  Minn. 
1.  Where  are  the  most  noted  sulphur  mines?  2. 
Explain  the  process  of  digging  and  purifying  it. 
3.  For  what  purposes  is  it  used?        R.  Rameker. 

Answer.— 1.  Sulphur  is  an  elemental  substance, 
which  occurs  very  widely  distributed  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  partly  free  and  partly  combined  with 
other  elements.  Free  sulphur  is  either  found  pure 
in  regularly  formed  crystals,  or  mixed  with  earthy 
matter.  The  principal  sources  of  crystalline  sul- 
phur are  Urbino  in  Italy,  Girgenti  in  Sicily,  and 
Radoboyin  Croatia,  while  the  earthy  sulphur  is 
mainly  derived  from  Italy,  Moravia,  and  Poland. 
Iceland  is  rich  in  both  varieties,  but  the  mineral 
wealth  of  that  island  remains  almost  unworked.  At 
present  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  used  in 
Europe  comes  from  Sicily,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more 
or  less  abundant  in  volcanic  districts.  In  the  form 
of  a  sulphide,  sulphur  occurs  abundantly  in  combi- 
nation with  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  and  also 
with  other  metals.  In  the  sulphates  it  is  distrib- 
uted even  more  generally,  the  sulphates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  baryta,  etc.,  being  abundant  natural 
production!*.  2.  The  grosser  impurities  are  taken 
away  from  sulphur  crystals  by  melting  and  by  dis- 
tillation. When  the  vaporized  sulpbur  is  condensed 
in  a  large  chamber,  it  is  obtained  in  tho  form  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  or  when  condensed  iu  tho  liquid 
form  in  smaller  and  hotter  receivers,  it  is  cast  into 
cylinders  called  roll  hulphur.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  iron  pyrites  by  heating  it  in  close  ves- 
tals. It  it  ali*o  thrown  clown  from  somo  of  its  com- 
pound* by  the  use  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in 
thetC  cases  falling  in  the  form  of  a  grayish  white 
tine  powder  known  . i  milk  of  sulphur.  B.  Sulphur 
1s  extensively  employed  in  the  arts  and  mnnu- 
fartnrep,  at  in  th««  manufacture  of  matches  gun- 
powder.  1 1^.     When  converted   Into  'ulphurous 


acid  it  is  a  powerful  bleaching  agent,  and  is^lsO' 
used  to  destroy  insects,  fungi,  etc.,  but  its  chief 
consumption  is  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid,  one 
of  the  most  important  acids  in  chemical  manu- 
facture. In  medicine  it  is  used  for  various  pur- 
poses and  in  a  number  of  forms.  It  acts  as  a  lax- 
ative, a  diaphoretic,  and  an  alterative.  It  is  also 
used  in  cutaneous  diseases,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally, sometimes  artificially  prepared  and  some* 
times  as  it  exists  in  mineral  springs. 


THE  DYAKS— SAMOAN  ISLANDS. 

MONTICELLO.  HI. 

1.  Tell  something  about  the  race  called  the  Dyaks, 
what  their  customs  are,  and  where  they  live.  2. 
Where  is  the  island  of  Samoa,  and  what  interesthas- 
America  in  it,  that  it  should  be  mentioned  in  the 
President's  message?  E.  Marquis. 

Answer.— 1.  The  Dyaks  are  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants of  the  island  of  Borneo.  They  are  closely 
allied  to  the  Malay  race,  but  are  less  treacherous, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  respects  morally  superior.  They 
are  a  tall,  well-proportioned  race,  with  straight 
black  hair  and  generally  regular  features.  When 
well  treated,  they  are  docile,  industrious,  and  faith- 
ful. They  are  to  a  certain  extent  civilized,  and 
live  in  substantial  houses,  and  cultivate  rice,  the- 
banana,  sugar  cane,  and  other  products.  Agricult- 
ure is  their  principal  employment,  but  they  are 
also  skilled  workers  in  iron,  and  understand  spin- 
ning and  weaving.  One  of  their  tribes  also  follows 
the  sea  for  support,  fishing,  and  carding  produce 
from  one  island  to  another.  2.  The  island  of  Samoa, 
or,  more  properly,  the  group  known  as  the  Samoan 
islands,  is  situated  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
tween latitude  13)6  and  14)6  degrees  south  and 
longitude  168  and  173  degrees  west.  There  are  four 
principal  islands  and  four  smaller  ones 
besides  some  islets.  The  estimated  area  of 
the  eight  islands  is  about  1,630  square  miles, 
their  population  about  37,000.  The  group  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Navigators  Islands.  They 
were  given  this  name  by  their  discoverer,  Bougain- 
ville, when.he  first  visited  them  in  1768,  from  the 
skill  of  the  natives  in  using  their  canoes.  Mission- 
aries from  the  Society  Islands  visited  them  in  1830f 
and  subsequently  prosperous  missionarv  stations 
were  established  there.  The  inhabitants  are  now  all 
nominally  Christians,  belonging  to  the  Presbyter- 
ians, Methodists,  or  Roman  Catholics,  these  three 
denominations  having  teachers  among  them.  The- 
most  important  port  on  the  island  is  Pango-Pango,. 
which  in  1872  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  by  Commodore  Meade,  in  arrange- 
ment with  the  native  chiefs.  This  port  is  one  of 
the  safest  and  best  harbors  in  the  Pacific,  being 
landlocked,  with  an  entrance  clear  of  rocks,  and 
water  enough  for  the  largest  vessels.  As  it  is  on> 
tho  direct  route  from  America  to  Australia,  it  is  an 
important  commercial  point.  During  President 
(•rant's  administration  A.  B.  Steinberger  was 
sent  out  there  to  act  as  a  special  agent  of 
the  United  States  Government,  in  response  to  an 
a)lcg<  d  d<  sire  of  the  Samoans  that  our  protection 
be  extended  over  the  entire  group.  Bteinberger, 
however,  on-  ouraged  tho  election  of  a  native  king, 
and  became  the  prime  minister  of  the  new  mon- 
arch. Our  Government  has  no  desire  to  claim 
these  lands  as  a  dependency,  but  it  was  thought 
b«lt  to  retain  a  partial  protection  over  them,  as  a 
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guarantee  against  European  aggressions.  For 
instance,  Apia,  the  capital  of  the  islands,  has  be- 
come an  important  trade  center,  and  its  business 
is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Germans.  In 
November,  1884,  the  Samoan  King  drew  up  an 
agreement  with  the  German  Government  for  the 
settlement  of  mutual  rights  of  trade.  Quite  an  ex- 
tended correspondence  was  held  several  months 
later  between  Bismarck  and  Lord  Granville  con- 
cerning this  agreement,  and  the  former  positively 
disclaimed  any  desire  to  interfere  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  islands.  But  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  favored  an- 
nexation to  the  British  colony  of  New  Zealand, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  powers  of  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
were  all  commercially  interested  in  the  islands, 
rendered  the  continuance  of  their  indepen- 
dence a  matter  of  international  importance.  Early 
in  1885  the  German  flag  was  raised  at  Apia  by 
the  German  Consul.  The  German  Government 
disclaimed  responsibility  for  this,  but  showed  a 
firm  determination  to  hold  all  rights  already 
gained  on  the  islands.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
Germany  early  in  1886  to  establish  a  formal  claim 
to  the  islands,  but  the  obiections  on  the  part  of 
England  and  America  brought  about  a  tripartite 
agreement  in  which  the  three  powers  agreed  not 
to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  islands 
unless  all  concerned  should  consent.  The  islands 
therefore,  still  retain  their  own  government. 

THE  GNADENHUTTEN  MASSACRE. 

Chicago. 

Give  account  of  the  massacre  of  Christian  In- 
dians at  Gnadenhutten,  Ohio.  L.  Mai/den. 

Answer.— The  Moravian  missionaries,  who  had 
come  to  the  West  about  1760,  had  met  with  great 
success  in  converting  the  Indians  to  their  faith. 
They  had  established  three  villages  of  converts  on 
the  Tuscarawas  River,  Ohio.  One  of  these  was 
called  Gnadenhutten,  and  was  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  near  the  present  village  of  that  name. 
These  Indians  were  about  midway  between  the 
white  settlements  on  the  Ohio  River  and  the  vil- 
lages of  the  warlike  Wyandots  and  Del- 
awares  on  the  Sandusky  River.  The  Chris- 
tian Indians  were  Delawares,  but  they  were 
friends  of  peace,  and  endeavored  to  maintain, 
as  far  as  they  could,  a  neutral  position  between  the 
Americans  on  the  one  side  and  the  savage  Indians, 
who  were  generally  under  British  influence,  on  the 
other.  But  each  party  was  inclined  to  suspect  the 
Christian  Indians,  in  any  trouble,  of  aiding  the 
other.  In  March,  1782,  there  were  murders  com- 
mitted near  Pittsburg  by  wandering  bands  of  Shaw- 
nees,  and  the  Christian  Indians  were  suspected, 
though  apparently  without  any  real  reason,  of  hav- 
ing incited  them,  and  a  band  of  volunteer  militia, 
under  Colonel  "Williamson,  of  the  British  army, 
set  out  to  take  vengeance.  They  found  the  Indians 
pursuing  altogether  peaceful  occupations,  but  they 
took  them  all  prisoners,  bound  them,  and  confined 
them,  the  men  in  one  house,  the  women  in  another. 
There  were  about  100  in  all.  A  council  of  war  was 
then  held  to  decide  whether  the  Indians  should  be 
taken  to  Fort  Pitt  as  captives,  or  immediately  put 
to  death.  Only  sixteen  out  of  ninety  white  men 
voted  for  mercv:  the  others  all  voted  for  death. 


Then  they  rushed  upon  the  helpless  Indians,  mur- 
dered and  scalped  the  whole  of  them,  and  laid  thf 
village  in  ruins. 

HAND  GRENADES. 
'  Little  Bock,  Iowa. 

Can  you  give  us  a  formula  for  making  a  cheap 
hand  grenade,  or  fire  extinguisher? 

Geokge  Monlux. 

Answer.— There  are  several  appliances  of  this 
kind  patented.  We  do  not  know  their  compounds, 
but  we  know  that  any  chemist  can  give  a  formula 
for  a  mixture  that  will  effectively  extinguish  an  in- 
cipient fire.  For  instance,  the  following  recipe  will 
serve :  Take  19^  parts  common  salt,  8  9-10  parts 
sal-ammoniac,  and  71  6-10  parts  water ;  mix  well, 
and  put  into  bottles  of  thin  glass,  so  that  they  will 
break  readily  when  thrown  at  a  fire.  Cork  the  bot- 
tles and  cover  the  tops  with  sealing  wax,  to  prevent 
evaporation 

chicago  historical  society. 

Chicago. 

Give  information  concerning  the  Chicago  Histori- 
cal Society,  its  aims,  and  manner  of  working. 

R.  V.  T. 

Answer.— The  Chicago  Historical  Society  was 
organized  April  24,  1856,  at  the  suggestion  and 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  William 
Barry,  who  was  made  the  first  Secretary  of  the  so- 
ciety.   Its  first  President  was  Mr.  William  H. 
Brown.   The  objects  of  the  society,  as  stated  in  its 
constitution,  were  the  "establishment  of  a  library 
and  a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  relics,  etc. :  the  collec- 
tion of  historical  manuscripts,  documents,  papers, 
and  tracts;  the  encouragement  of  the  discovery  and 
investigation  of    aboriginal    remains,  especially 
within  the  State,  and  the  collection  of  material 
illustrating  the  settlement  and  growth  of  Chicago.' 
In  February,  1857,  the  society  was  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  Dlinois.   By  the  opening  of  the 
year  1858  the  collections  of  the  library  reached 
13,000  volumes.  In  March  of  that  year  Mr.  New- 
berry gave  the  society  a  large  room  in  a  building 
on  the  corner  of  North  Wells  and  Kinzie  streets.  In 
May,  1859,  the  society  held  an  art  exhibition  in  a 
building  on  the  corner  of  Wabash  avenue  and  Lake 
street.   It  was  the  first  public  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings and  statuary  ever  held  in  the  State,  and  at- 
tracted much    interest.     In    1860    the  society 
received  the  bequest    known    as  "the  Gilpin 
fund,"  a    fund    which    was    to    be  invested 
and  reinvested    in  city  bonds,  and   after  ten 
years  the  income  was  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of 
a  fire-proof  building.     The  collections  of  the  so- 
ciety went  on  increasing  until  it  became  necessary, 
in  1868,  to  erect  a  building  especially  to  hold  the 
library  treasures.  It  was  a  large,  one-story  brick 
building,  on  the  corner  of  Dearborn  avenue  and 
Outario,  and  was  intended  to  be  only  one  wing  of 
the  completed  structure.    It  was  42x90  feet,  and 
cost,  with  grounds,  $60,000.     The  new  hall  was 
dedicated  Nov.  19,  1868,  with  impressive  cere- 
monies.   When  opened  to  the  public,  there  were 
stored  within  its  walls  100,000  volumes,  documents, 
maps.  etc.   Soon  after  this  came  the  great  fire  of 
1871,  in  which  all  the  treasures  of  the  society  were 
swept  out  of  existence,  and  its  new  building  left  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Among  the  rare  MSS.  burned  were  the 
original  draft  of  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, the  documentary  history  of  Chicago  and  the 
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Northwest,  and  1,738  files  of  newspapers,  dating  back 
to  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  the  West. 
There  were  4,689  manuscripts,  gathered  at  great 
expense,  hundreds  relating  to  the  early  Indian 
wars  and  nations.  No  more  valuable  and  complete 
Indian  historical  collection  is  or  ever  has  been  in 
existence.  A  number  of  valuable  paintings  of  noted 
men  of  earlv  times  in  the  West  and  of  famous  In- 
dian warriors  and  chiefs  were  also  destroyed.  Im- 
mediately after  the  fire  many  collections  were  for- 
warded to  the  society  from  Europe  and  other 
sources,  and  these,  unfortunately,  were  also  all  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  of  July,  1874.  In  1877  money 
was  raised  to  put  up  the  present  building,  140-2 
Dearborn  avenue.  The  library  now  has  about 
10,000  volumes  and  great  numbers  of  pamphlets  and 
newspapers,  and  many  fine  portraits  and  pictures. 

ST.  EOSE,  OF  LIMA. 

Akron.  Iowa. 
Give  an  account  of  St.  Kose,  of  Lima.  What  re- 
ligion generally  prevails  in  South  America? 

J.  I.  C. 

Answer—  St.  Rose,  of  Lima,  or  St.  Rosa,  enjoys 
the  honor  of  being  the  only  American  saint  on  the 
canonical  record.  She  was  born  at  Lima,  Peru,  in 
1586.  Her  parents  were  wealthy  Spaniards,  and 
gave  their  child  in  baptism  the  name  of  Isabel,  but  it 
is  said  that  her  extreme  beauty  caused  her  to  be 
called  Rosa.  When  on  the  verge  of  womanhood  her 
parents  lost  their  wealth,  and  the  young  girl  entered 
the  household  of  the  treasurer,  Gonsalvo,  that  by 
her  labor  she  might  support  her  family.  She  re- 
ceived many  offers  of  marriage,  but,  in  spite  of  her 
parents'  urgent  requests,  she  refused  all,  and  to 
strengthen  herself  in  her  ascetic  resolutions  she 
adopted  the  habit  of  the  Dominican  Sisters  in 
1606.  She  spent  a  life  of  severe  fast- 
ing, and  wore  around  her  head,  in  remembrance 
of  our  Savior's  Passion,  a  circlet  of  silver  studded 
inside  ■  with  sharp  pins.  She  was  possessed  of  a 
most  excitable  imagination,  and  was  haunted  for 
years  with  horrible  phantoms  and  apparitions,  all 
of  which  she  regarded  as  assaults  of  the  Evil  One, 
but  which  were  no  doubt  owing  to  her  want  of  due 
nourishment.  After  years  of  suffering  from  a  com- 
plication of  diseases,  she  died  Aug.  24,  1617,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Dominican  convent  at  Lima.  She 
was  canonized  by  Clement  X.,  who  ordered  her  fes- 
tival to  be  kept  on  Aug.  30.  The  prevailing  religion 
among  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  South  American 
States  is  the  Roman  Catholic. 

THE  SHEPHERD  KINGS  OF  EGYPT. 

Clkhmont,  Ms. 
Why  w(;re  the  Pharaohs  of  the  sixteenth  dyuawty 
of  Egypt  culled  "shepherd  kings"  when  the  Egyp- 
tians regarded  shepherds  as  a  low  caste? 

J.  H.  Ltcman. 

Answer.— About  2214  B.  C  according  to  the  his- 
torian Manctho,  certain  invaders  from  the  Eust 
conquered  Egypt,  without  a  buttle,  destroying  the 
temples  and  slaying  or  enslaving  the  people.  Kor 
ovor  300  year*  before  this  time  there  hud  been  <  on- 
tinual  disturbances and  popular  outbreaks  in  Kgypt, 
and  final!  .  tin;  kingdom  had  been  divided,  OUt  of 
the  fac  tions  having  established  itself  in  the  Delta, 
where  it  held  power  In  deflanot  of  the  le«itiinat« 
sovereigns.  Thin  division  no  doubt  uidod  and  per- 
haps Instigated  the  comment  of  the  country  bj  these 
Invaders,  who  made  one  of  their  number  king,  es- 
tablished hi*  rule  firmly  in  Memphis,  and  made  all 


Egypt  tributary  to  him.  The  Egyptians  called 
these  intruders  the  Hyksos,  or  "shepherd  kings," 
and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  the  memory  of  their 
hatred  of  these  usurpers  that  made  in  later  years 
every  shepherd  "an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians." 
It  is  supposed  that  these  shepherd  kings  were  no- 
mad tribes  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  Chief 
among  them  were  the  Hittites,  a  mighty  tribe, 
whose  history  has  been  wrapped  in  obscurity  until 
recently  revealed  by  the  study  of  archaeological 
records.  The  Hyksos  treated  the  Egyptians  with 
great  cruelty,  defaced  and  destroyed  their  temples 
and  other  monuments  with  savage  violence.  They 
established  their  capital  at  Avar  is,  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  and  maintained  there  a  powerful 
garrison.  They  held  the  rule  for  about  511  years, 
forming  the  kings  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  dynasties.  One  of  the  later  kings  of 
their  number  was  Apophis,  supposed  to  be  the 
monarch  under  whom  Joseph  was  raised  to  great 
power.  At  last  the  kings  of  Thebais  and  the  rest  of 
Egypt  rose  against  the  Shepherd  Kings,  and  a  long 
and  terrible  war  was  waged,  in  which  the  Shepherds 
were  driven  out  of  all  Egypt  but  the  city  of  Avaris, 
wherein  they  entrenched  and  defended  themselves. 
The  Egyptian  army,  being  unable  to  drive  them 
from  this  place,  agreed  to  a  capitulation,  as  a  con- 
dition of  which  most  of  the  Shepherds  left  the 
country.  Those  who  remained  were  allowed  to 
settle  by  themselves  in  a  part  of  the  Delta.  Some 
historians  have  endeavored  to  identify  the  departure 
of  the  Hyksos  with  the  exodus,  but  examination 
shows  that  this  occurred  several  hundred  years 
later,  under  the  rule  of  Merneptah,  the  son  of 
Rameses  II. 


CORE  A  AND  THE  COKE  A  VS. 

Marot,  la. 

Give  some  account  of  Corea.  the  land  and  the 
people.  Why  is  it  called  the  "Hermit  Nation?" 

R.  W.  G. 

Answer. — The  name  .  Corea,  which  is  now  ap- 
plied to  the  country  occupying  the  peninsula 
stretching  south  from  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  was  originally  restricted  to  the 
northern  province  of  the  present  kingdom,  Korie. 
This  province  was  then  a  dependency  of  China,  but 
most  of  the  peninsula  was  divided  up  into  petty 
states,  too  disorganized  to  be  styled  independent. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  Korie, 
under  Tia-tso,  or  Litan,  brought  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  under  one  government,  though  the  state 
still  continued  under  the  suzerainty  of  China.  Asa 
part  of  the  Celestial  Empire  Corea  received  the 
official  title  Tsiosen,  or  "Serenity  of  the  Morning," 
possibl  y  with  reference  to  its  geographical  position, 
between  the  continent  and  Japan;  the  "Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun."  As  to  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula,  It  is  given  In  Japanese  history  as 
Kmaso,  "Herd  of  Bears,"  but  this  is  evidently  an 
epithet,  and  probubly  not  a  complimentary  on©. 
Yet  the  Coreuus  do  not  seem  to  have  de- 
served to  be  styled  Ravage,  eveu  by  impli- 
cation, for  to  them  the  Japanese  owe  not  only  their 
peculiar  form  of  Buddhism,  but  their  knowledge  of 
phonetic  spelling,  of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
and  other  Industries.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  .Tapaueso  Queen  Regent  Zlugu  invaded  and 
Utljejlieild  ■  large  oortiou  of  Corea.  and  sin.  .«  then 
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Japan  has  disputed  China's  suzerain  rights,  so  that, 
between  the  two,  Corea  ha3  maintained  virtual  in- 
dependence. The  Corean  race  is  classed  as  Mon- 
golian with  traces  of  Caucasian  stock.  "Of  the 
9,000,000  or  10,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula," 
writes  A-  H.  Keane,  "probably  five-sixths  may  be 
described  as  distinguished  by  broad  and  rather  flat 
features,  high  cheek  bones,  slightly  oblique  black 
eyes,  small  nose,  thick  lips,  black  and  lank  hair, 
sparce  beard,  yellowish  or  coppery  complexion. 
The  rest,  representing  the  original  Caucasic  ele- 
ment, are  characterized  by  round  or  olive  features, 
large  nose,  light  complexion,  delicate  skin,  chest- 
nut or  brown  hair,  hlue  eyes,  full  beard."  The 
Coreans  are  taller  and  more  robust  than  the  Chin- 
ese and  J  apanese,  and  are  considered  fully  equal  to 
them  in  intelligence  and  moral  qualities,  but  de- 
cidedly behind  them  as  regards  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Their  religion  is  idolatrous,  but  the 
images  of  the  gods  are  treated  with  contempt  and 
indifference.  The  persecutions  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries and  their  converts  during  the  first  half  of 
this  century  arose  from  the  hatred  of  foreigners 
rather  than  from  religious  zeal.  The  Coreans  have 
always  had  a  detestation  of  outside  nations,  and 
have  endeavored  so  persistently  to  exclude  them- 
selves from  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  name 
"Hermit  Nation"  has  been  given  to  them  for  this 
reason.  The  country  of  Corea  is  productive,  and 
is  believed  to  possess  great  mineral  wealth,  but  the 
government  does  not  permit  any  mining  beyond 
what  is  needed  for  its  own  requirements.  Of  course 
outsiders  know  almost  nothing  of  the-  actual  con- 
dition of  the  interior  of  the  country. 


THE  CONTINENTAL,  CURRENCY. 

Hickory,  Mo. 
Please  give  a  history  of  the  old  Continental  cur- 
rency. Is  it  of  any  value  at  the  present  time? 

A.  L.  R. 

Answer. — The  issue  of  bills  of  credit  not  only  by 
the  colonies,  but  by  the  Continental  Congress,  be- 
■came  a  necessity  when  the  war  began  in  1775.  The 
second  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia,  May  10,  of 
that  year,  and  on  the  first  day  the  measure  was 
agreed  upon  in  secret  session,  but  was  not  adopted 
until  June  22,  the  day  on  which  Congress  received 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Then  it  was 
resolved  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  $20,000,000  be 
issued  in  bills  of  credit,  for  whose  redemption  the 
twelve  Confederate  colonies— Georgia  not  being 
then  represented— were  pledged.  The  bill  specified 
the  form  and  the  number  and  denomination  of  all 
the  bills  that  were  to  be  issued.  The  plates  of 
the  bills  were  engraved  by  Paul  Revere,  of  Boston. 
The  size  of  the  bills  averaged  3)6  by  1%  inches,  and 
they  were  printed  on  thick  paper.  New  issues  of 
this  currency  were  made  from  time  to  time  until 
the  close  of  1770,  when  the  aggregate  amount  was 
$242,000,000,  and  the  bills  had  so  much  depreciated 
then  that  $100  in  specie  would  pun  base  $2,000  in 
paper  money;  in  1781  the  same  amount  in  specie 
would  buy  $7,500  in  paper.  Strenuous  efforts  were 
made  by  Congress  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  this 
c  urrency,  but  as  the  one  essential  to  save  it,  a 
pledge  from  the  States  to  redeem  it  in  specie,  could 
not  be  secured,  the  money  was  bound  to  go  down. 
Early  in  1777  a  convention  of  representatives  of  the 
New  England  States  agreed  upon  a  scale  of  prices 


for  all  goods.  This  was  strongly  opposed  by  mer- 
chants, but  the  New  England  States  soon  after 
enacted  it  into  a  law,  and  a  similar  law  was  adopted 
soon  after  by  the  Middle  States,  including  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  Congress  approved  of 
this  scheme,  and  further  passed  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  the  bills  of  credit  ought  to 
pass  current  in  all  payments,  trade,  and  dealings, 
and  be  deemed  equal  in  value  to  the  same  nominal 
sum  in  Spanish  dollars.  It  further  resolved  that 
all  persons  refusing  to  take  them  "should  be  con- 
sidered enemies  of  the  United  States,"  on  whom 
"forfeitures  and  other  penalties,"  ought  to  be  in- 
flicted by  the  local  authorities.  These  resolutions, 
however,  could  not  check  the  inevitable,  but  as  the 
depreciation  of  the  money  was  gradual,  it  operated 
as  a  tax,  and  thus  prevented  undue  suffering. 
Moreover,  the  money  had  served  a  good  purpose, 
for  it  had  enabled  the  colonies  to  carry  on  three 
years  of  war  with  a  powerful  foe  almost  without 
taxation.  This  currency  has  no  value  now  except 
to  the  collectors  of  curious  coins  and  relics. 

PROHIBITORY  LAWS  IN  THE  STATES. 

Dighton,  Kan. 
Can  Our  Curiosity  Shop  tell  us  what  States  have 
tried  prohibition,  and  with  what  success?  Also 
what  States  have  local  option  and  license  laws? 

N-  E.  D. 

Answer. — A  number  of  the  States  have  experi- 
mented with  prohibitory  laws.  The  first  to  enact  a 
law  of  this  kind  was  Maine,  whose  Legislature  in 
1846  passed  a  bill  forbidding  the  traffic  in  liquors, 
but  this  proved  so  imperfect  in  detail  that  it  could 
not  be  enforced.  Another  attempt  was  made  in 
1851,  when  the  famous  "Maine  liquor  law"  was  en- 
acted. This  is  still  in  force  in  that  State,  and  in 
1884  its  specifications  were  put  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  and  adopted  by  a  large 
popular  majority.  Vermont  enacted  a  prohibitory 
law  in  1852,  its  provisions,  however,  being  much  iess 
stringent  than  those  of  the  Maine  law.  It  was 
strengthened  by  the  passage  in  1869  of  a  civil  dam- 
age act,  which  provided  that  damages  might  be 
collected  from  the  liquor  seller  for  injuries  inflicted 
by  his  customers,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
upon  themselves  or  others.  A  mild  prohibitory 
law  was  also  passed  by  New  Hampshire  in  1855, 
which  has  been  strengthened  by  enactments  since 
adopted.  Damages  are  assessed  on  the  liquor- 
seller  for  the  acts  of  drunkards  in  that  State  also, 
by  an  act  passed  in  1870.  In  Massachusetts  the 
temperance  excitement  of  1852  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  a  prohibitory  law  by  the 
Legislature,  but  the  courts  decided  the  law  was  un- 
constitutional, and  in  1853  it  was  repealed.  In  1855. 
the  Know-nothing  party  being  in  power  in  the 
Assembly,  another  prohibitory  law  was  passed.  This 
was  on  trial  for  several  years  before  the  courts,  but 
at  length  its  constitutionality  was  affirmed.  The 
question  whether  this  law  really  prohibited  the  sal* 
of  liquor  effectually  was  never  settled,  and  in  186S 
it  was  repealed  because  of  great  popular  dissatis- 
faction with  its  manner  of  working.  A  milder  law 
was  passed  in  1869,  and  this  being  even  more  un- 
satisfactory, was  abolished  in  1875,  and  replaced  by 
a  license  law  which  still  exists.  In  Rhode  Island, 
as  in  Massachusetts,  a  law  passed  during  the  excited 
state  of  public  feeling  in  1852,  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional the  followiug  year.   The  law  was  then 
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amended  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  constitution, 
and  the  Question  of  its  adoption  being  submitted  to 
the  people,  it  was  approved  by  a  small  majority. 
Jn  1863,  however,  the  law  was  repealed.  In  1874  a 
similar  law  was  passed  only  to  be  abolished  the 
next  year,  when  a  license  law,  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  liquors  to  minors  and  drunkards  and  also  on 
Sundays,  and  providing  for  the  collection  of  dam- 
ages from  the  liquor-dealer,  was  passed.  A  pro- 
hibitory amendment  was  offered  to  the  people  in 
1886,  but  was  not  adopted.  Connecticut  passed  a 
prohibitory  law  in  1854.  But  owing  to  some  defect 
in  the  law,  or  to  the  indifference  of  thepeople.it 
could  not  be  enforced,  and  became  virtually  a  dead 
letter.  About  1870,  therefore,  it  was  superseded  by 
the  present  license  law,  which  has  the  local  option 
feature.  This  has  given  opportunity  to  a  large 
number  of  towns  and  districts  to  positively  forbid 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  their  locality,  so  that 
nearly  half  of  the  State  is  under  practical  prohibi- 
tion. Michigan  in  1853  adopted  a  prohibitory  law 
which  was  repealed  almost  immediately.  A  similar 
law,  however,  was  adopted  in  1855,  which  con- 
tinued on  the  statute  books  for  about  twenty  years. 
As  it  had  become  inoperative  through  popular  in- 
difference, it  was  replaced  by  a  license  law  in  1875. 
This  latter  was  strengthened  in  1883  by  the  adoption 
of  a  damage  clause.  In  1855  New  York  passed  a 
prohibitory  law,  which  shared  the  fate  of  many 
similar  enactments,  being  declared  unconstitutional, 
and  repealed  the  following  year.  In  1861  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  prohibition  in  the  revised  con- 
stitution, but  the  result  was  failure.  During  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
license  traffic  in  large  cities  was  passed  by  both 
houses,  but  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Hill.  The  ex- 
tent of  New  Jersey's  prohibition  is  a  law  passed  in 
1797,  and  still  in  force,  forbidding  the  distribution 
or  sale  of  liquors  at  a  public  auction.  Pennsylvania 
once  had  a  prohibitory  statute  on  its  booksfor  a  few 
months.  It  was  adopted  in  1855  and  repealed  in 
1856.  This  law  had  been  preceded  by  a  ''no-license 
act,"  which  had  been  enacted  by  the  Legislature  in 
1846,  and  had  been  pronounced  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  1872  a  law  was  passed  giving 
local  option  to  the  counties,  and  sixty-seven  of  them 
voted  against  licensing  the  traffic.  In  two  years 
that  law  was  repealed  and  a  license  law  adopted, 
which  is  still  in  force,  Delaware  has  tried  prohibi- 
tion twice.  The  first  law  was  passed  in  1847,  only 
to  be  repealed  in  1848.  The  second  law  was  made 
in  1865,  but  it  was  in  a  few  years  dis- 
placed by  a  license  law,  which  is 
still  in  existence.  Three  other  States,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa.adoptcd  prohibitory  laws  in  1855. 
That  of  Indiana  was  declared  void  soon  after,  and 
has  never  been  re-enacted.  Tho  legislative  enact- 
ment of  Illinois  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and 
rejected  by  them.  Sinco  then  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  make  the  Stata  prohibitory,  but  a  liiuh- 
llcense  law  was  pawed  by  the  LegiHlature  of  18H2-3, 
This  law  tins  been  declared  conHtitutlonal  by  the 
court*,  and  ban  been  generally  successful  in  opera- 
tion. The  Iowa  law  has  stood,  with  louie  modifica- 
tion*, and  where  public  opinion  hai  supported  it, 
baft  been  generally  executed.  In  1882  a  prohibitory 
i  laui-e  wait  put  into  tho  constitution  by  popular  vote. 
Toil  .urjtndment  1ms  been   declared  void  by  the 


Supreme  Court,  on  account  of  certain  technical: 
errors  in  drawing  it  up.  Ohio  put  a  "no-license" 
clause  in  its  constitution  in  1851,  and  the  sale  of 
liquors  has  been  virtually  free  throusrhout  the 
State.  Attempts  have  been  made  at  several  times 
to  regulate  the  traffic  by  law,  but  all  have  failed. 
Two  of  the  States  adopted  prohibitory  laws  while 
they  were  still  under  Territorial  organization- 
Minnesota  in  1852,  and  Nebraska  in  1855.  In  both 
cases  the  law  was  modified  to  make  it  fit  public 
sentiment  more  nearly,  and  both  States  now  have- 
high-license  laws,  Minnesota's  adopted  in  1874,  and 
Nebraska's — which  is  much  the  more  stringent  of 
the  two— in  1880.  Kansas  adopted  a  modified  pro- 
hibitory law  in  1866.  In  1880  popular  vote  added 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the 
State  "except  for  medical,  scientific,  and  mechanical 
purposes."  In  other  States  which  have  never 
coquetted  with  total  prohibition,  there  are  yet  im- 
portant regulations  of  the  traffic.  In  Georgia, 
ninety-five  counties  have  suppressed  the  sale  of 
liquor  through  the  privilege  of  local  option.  Simi- 
lar laws  are  made  somewhat  effective,  also,  in 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Florida.  Other  States  have 
laws  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  within  a  certain 
distance  of  a  school,  or  to  minors,  to  persons  of  no- 
toriously intemperate  habits,  etc.  Even  where  ex- 
treme opinions  on  the  subject  are  not  held,  there  is 
yet  a  general  consensus  of  sentiment  in  favor  of 
placing  the  traffic  under  regulation. 

.  THE  TEMPLE  AT  DELPHI. 

Blair.  Neb. 

Give  an  account  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  Greece. 

H.  H.  H. 

Ansiver.— The  legend  says  that  Apollo  himself 
established  his  sanctuary  at  Delphi;  that  the  first 
temple  was  made  of  branches  of  bay,  the  second 
was  made  by  bees, with  wax  and  wings,  and  the  third 
was  built  of  brass.  The  stately  edifices  known  to 
have  existed  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  historic 
period  are  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  two  archi- 
tects named  Trophonius  and  Agamedes.  This  tem- 
ple having  been  destroyed  548  B.  C,  the  Amphict- 
yons  undertook  to  build  another  for  the  sum  of  300 
talents,  of  which  the  Delphians  were  to  pay  one- 
fourth,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  contributed  by 
the  other  cities  of  Greece.  The  contract  for  tho 
building  of  the  temple  was  taken  by  the  family  of 
Alcmaeonids,  who  at  that  time  were  in  exile,  having 
been  banished  by  the  t^-ant  Hippias,  and  these 
earned  great  popularity  by  the  disinterested  liber- 
ality with  which  they  performed  their  task,  making 
the  temple  much  handsomer  than  had  been  at  first 
intended,  at  their  own  expense.  The  temple  is  said 
to  have  been  of  the  Doric  order  without  and  tho 
Ionic  within.  The  front  was  built  of  Parian 
marble,  and  tho  sculptured  decorations  were  rich 
and  beautiful.  The  arches  above  the  entrances 
were  adorned  with  representations  of  legends  of 
mythology,  and  similar  adornments  were  carved 
upon  the  panels  of  tho  walls.  The  golden  shields 
taken  at  Marathon,  and  also  in  battles  with  the 
Gauls,  adorned  the  architraves  within,  and  im- 
ages and  statues  iu  brass  and  in  marble  further  en- 
riched the  Interior.  Tho  treasures  of  this  beautiful 
temple  of  course  excited  the  cupidity  of  conquer- 
ors, but  tlie  sa.  red  character  of  the  place  long  pro- 
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tected  it  from  plunderers.  The  attempts  of  the 
Persians  in  480  B.  C.  and  of  the  Gauls  in  279  B.  C, 
to  roh  the  temple,  were  both,  it  was  said,  prevented 
by  the  miraculous  interference  of  Apollo.  The 
temple,  however,  was  plundered  by  Sulla  and  again 
by  Nero,  who  silenced  the  oracle.  Hadrian  re- 
stored it,  and  again  it  enjoyed  its  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence. Constantine  the  Great  took  from  the 
temple  many  of  its  most  beautiful  works  of  art,  but 
the  oracle  flourished  until  it  was  abolished  by 
Theodosiu6,  and  the  temple  destroyed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  century. 

TO  THE  MANNER  BORN. 

Obeklin,  Ohio. 
Is  the  quotation  "To  the  manner  born"  correct  or 
should  it  be  "To  the  manor  born,"  as  it  is  some- 
times given?  Give  the  history  and  application  of 
the  phrase. 

Answer.— The  form  should  be  "to  the  manner 
bora."  This  is  evident  from  the  original  use  of  the 
phrase,  which  occurs  in  Shakespeare's  play  of 
"Hamlet,"  act  I,  scene  iv.  While  Hamlet  and  his 
friends,  Horatio  and  Marcellus,  are  waiting  on  the 
platform  without  the  palace  for  the  possible  ap- 
pearance of  the  ghost  of  the  dead  King  there  is 
heard  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  the  sound  of  a 
cannon  within.  To  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  this 
Hamlet  says: 

"The  King  doth  wake  to-night  and  takes  his  rouse, 

Keeps  wassail  and  the  swaggering  upspring  reels; 

And  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down 

The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 

The  triumph  of  his  pledge." 

This  allusion  is  to  an  actual  custom  among  the 
ancient  Saxons  and  Danes  of  celebrating  each  time 
that  the  King  drained  his  goblet  with  a  salute  of 
drums,  trumpets  or  shots.  Therefore  to  the  ques- 
tion "Is  it  a  custom?"  Hamlet  answers: 

"Ay,  merry,  is't, 

But  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here, 
And  to  the  manner  born— it  is  a  custom 
More  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance." 

ALEXANDER  I,  OF  BULGARIA. 

Osage,  Iowa. 
Give  6ketch  of  Alexander,  the  late  Prince  of  Bul- 
garia. L.B.N. 

Answer. — Alexander  I,  first  prince  of  Bulgaria, 

was  born  April  5,  1857.   He  is  the  son  of  Prince 

Alexander,  of  Hesse,  the  brother  of  the  Empress  of 

Russia.   His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Count 

Hancke.  who  was  a  Russian  general,  and  after  her 

marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse  she  received  the 

title  of  Princess  of  Battenberg.   Prince  Alexander 

is  the  second  son  of  this  union,  the  elder  being 

Prince  Henry,  who  recently   married  Princess 

Beatrice,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Alexander  served  in  the  Russian  army  through  the 

Russo-Turkish  war  of  1876-77,  in  the  ranks  of  the 

Uhlans,  and  also  on  the  staff  of  Prince  Charles,  of 

Roumania.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Plevna,  was 

among  the  first  who  crossed  the  Balkans  with 

General  Gourko,  and  was  with  the  Grand  Duke 

Nicholas  when  he  entered    Constantinople.  In 

April,  1879,  Alexander  was  unanimously  chosen  by 

the  Bulgarian  Constituent  Assembly  as  Prince  of 

that  country.   He  began  to  rule  the  country  under 

a  constitution  which  placed  the  legislative  power  in 

the  hands  of  a  National  assembly  elected  by  the 


people.  The  Prince  could  not  control  thin  as  he 
wished  to  do,  and  therefore,  in  1886.  he  dissolved 
it,  and  procured  the  election  of  a  Grand  NationaV 
Assembly,  which  voted,  July  13,  1881,  to  invest  him 
with  autocratic  egislative  and  executive  power* 
for  seven  years.  The  Prince,  it  seems, 
believed  that  he  could  do  very  much  more  for 
the  good  of  the  country  with  absoute  power 
than  when  he  was  hampered  by  constitutional 
restrictions,  but  he  soon  found  out  that  hi» 
most  serious  barrier  in  the  way  of  inaugurating 
needed  reforms  in  the  Bulgarian  Government  was 
the  power  of  his  uncle,  the  Czar.  Bulgaria  owed 
her  independence  to  the  aid  given  by  the  Czar  to- 
the  Balkan  states  against  Turkey  in  the  war  of 
1877,  and  Prince  Alexander  owed  his  choice  by  the 
Bulgarians  largely  to  the  fact  that  he  was  connected 
with  so  powerful  a  ruler.  And  when  Alexander 
wished  to  rule  the  country  for  himself,  and  not  as  a 
mere  viceroy  of  the  Czar,  he  got  into  trouble  im- 
mediately. The  Russian  Government  sent  an  ex- 
traordinary embassador  to  direct  the  settlement  of 
a  new  constitution,  with  whom  Alexander  quarreled 
immediately.  He  was  in  constant  difficulties  with 
the  Russian  officers  and  diplomatists  that  had  come 
to  Sofia  to  take  a  share  in  the  political  turmoil,  and 
his  opponents  at  last  raised  so  strong  a  party 
against  him  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1886  they  de- 
posed him,  and  drove  him  from  the  country. 

THE  UPAS  TREE. 

FlSHEKVILLE,  Pa, 

Tell  the  facts  and  fables  of  the  Upas  tree. 

Beadek. 

Answer.— The  upas  is  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
breadfruit  family,  which  grows  on  the  Island  of 
Java.  It  grows  to  about  100  feet  in  height,  with  a 
straight  trunk  and  rounded  head.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  about  five  inches  in  length.  The  tree  has 
small  white  flowers  and  a  small  purple  fruit,  like  a 
plum.  "When  this  tree  was  first  made  known,  ex- 
traordinary stories  were  told  of  it  by  Foersch,  a 
surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  Dutc  h  East  India  Com- 
pany, who  published  a  narrative  concerning  his  ex- 
perience on  the  island,  in  1783.  He  said  that  the 
emanations  of  the  tree  killed  all  living  things  near 
it,  even  the  birds  that  flew  over  it  falling  dead ;  that 
criminals  condemned  to  death  were  sent  to  the  tree 
to  gather  its  poisons,  and  but  two  out  of  twenty  ever 
returned.  He  declared' that  those  fortunate  enough 
to  come  back  alive  assured  him  that  the  tree  grew 
in  a  valley,  with  no  other  living  thing,  not  even  a 
plant  or  blade  of  grass  within  miles  of  it,  and  that 
of  1,600  persons  who  had  been  forced  by  a  civil  war 
to  encamp  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  tree,  all 
but  300  died.  These  stories  were  accepted 
and  repeated,  until  they  were  altogether  disproved1 
by  the  report  of  the  eminent  traveler,  Lesch- 
enault,  in  1810.  Evidently,  Dr.  Foersch  must  have 
strangely  confounded  the  upas  tree  with  the  poison 
valley,  a  locality  rendered  deadly  by  emanations  of 
carbonic  acid  from  rocks  in  the  vicinity.  The  upas 
actually  grows  in  the  forest  with  other  trees,  and 
no  animals  show  any  especial  fear  of  it.  Its  emana- 
tions are  somewhat  poisonous  to  the  skin  of  human 
beings,  but  not  more  so  than  those  of  the  sumach 
or  other  similar  plants,  and  like  these  are  poison- 
ous to  some  persons  and  not  to  others.  The  juice 
or  sap  of  the  tree  is  poisonous  to  the  blood,  and 
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lias  been  used  by  the  Javans  from  time  immemor- 
ial to  poison  the  points  of  their  arrows  and  spears. 
'The  substance,  when  introduced  into  the  circula- 
tion, acts  directly  on  the  principal  blood-vessels, 
•causing  death  in  a  short  time  by  congestion.  There 
is  a  upas  tree  growing  in  Kew  Gardens,  London, 
and  others  in  other  European  botanic  gardens, 
where  they  are  shown  to  be  comparatively  harm- 
less. 

GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  NICKEL  PLATING. 

Baker,  Kan. 

Can  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  us  recipes  formak- 
ing  and  applying  gold  plating :  also  plating  of  sil- 
ver and  of  nickel?  W.  Cooper. 

Answer. — The  precious  metals  are  usually  ap- 
plied by  means  of  electricity  in  modern  jewelry 
^work,  the  deposit  thus  made  being  far  more  hand- 
some and  durable  than  when  put  on  in  any  other 
way.  But  a  gold  plating  solution  can  be  made  by 
dissolving  half  an  ounce  of  gold  amalgam  in  one 
ounce  of  nitro-muriatic  acid.  To  this  two  ounces 
•of  alcohol  should  be  added,  and  then,  the  article 
having  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  solution  may 
toe  applied  with  a  soft  brush.  Rinse  and  dry  the 
article  with  sawdust,  and  then  polish  well  with 
chamois  skin.  An  easy  method  of  silver-plating  is 
given  as  follows :  Put  eight  silver  quarter -dollars 
into  two  ounces  of  nitric  acid.  When  the  silver 
disappears,  throw  into  it  a  pint  of  water  and  four 
ounces  of  common  salt.  The  salt  will  throw  down 
a  powder,  which  is  pure  silver.  Now  decant  off  the 
water,  and  repeat  the  washings  till  all  the  effects  of 
the  salt  shall  have  disappeared.  Add  to  the  white 
powder  remaining  two  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  three  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
Add  to  this  two  quarts  of  pure  rain  water,  and  you 
have  a  silver  mixture  that  may  be  used  to  silver  or- 
naments or  goods  of  any  kind.  The  article  should 
be  suspended  in  the  solution,  or  if  the  plating  is 
desired  to  be  thick,  immerse  the  article  and  boil  it 
from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  Nickel  may  be  used 
by  simply  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  adding  alco- 
hol, and  applying  the  solution  with  a  brush. 


THE  BERNADOTTES. 

Fl-ANDRKATT,  D.  T, 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  royal  family  of  Bweden  and 
Norway,  and  the  salaries  paid  to  each  member  of 
the  family.  J.  W.  Johnson. 

Answer.— The  founder  of  the  present  reigning 
ing  family  of  Sweden  was  Jean  Baptiste  Jules  Ber- 
nadotte,  who  was  the  son  of  a  French  lawyer,  and 
was  born  at  Pau,  Jan.  20,  1764.  He  was  educated 
for  his  father's  profession,  but  gave  it  up  and  en- 
listed in  the  army  as  a  common  soldier.  He  bo- 
came  an  ardent  upholder  of  the  revolution,  and  in 
the  army  showed  remarkable  genius,  and  rapidly- 
rose  to  hi  gli  rank.  He  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Napoleonic,  wars,  manifesting  heroic 
courage  and  great  ability  in  the  field.  As  he  would 
not  lend  himself  to  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Nu- 
poleon,  however,  thai  ruler  ulways  distrusted  him. 
The  two  had  %  Mrioui  difficulty  after  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  and  Bernadotte  left  the  army  in  disgust, 
and  returned  to  Paris,  if.,  was  afterward  sent  by 
the  ministerial  council  to  oppose  the  British  army, 
which  had  landed  ul  Walcheren,  but  wan  recalled 
by  the  Krapecor.  Hoon  aft<T  thin  ho  was  elected, 
Auk.  1\,  IHIO,  an  crown  priiio-  of  Sweden,  and  heir 
to    the     throne.      Almost     thl    only  condition 


imposed  upon  him  by  the  Swedes,  was  that  he 
should  join  the  Protestant  church.  Napoleon,  be- 
fore freeing  him  from  French  allegiance,  wished 
him  to  sign  a  pledge  never  to  take  up  arms  to  fight 
against  France ;  but  as  Bemad otte  refused  to  do 
this;  claiming  that  his  obligations  to  Sweden  would 
not  permit  it,  Napoleon  absolved  him  from  French 
claims  unconditionally.  The  new  prince  set  out 
immediately  for  Stockholm,  and  the  following  year 
the  health  of  the  King,  Charles  XIII.,  giving  way, 
he  became  regent  of  the  kingdom.  In  1812  French 
troops  invaded  Swedish  Pomerania,  whereupon 
Sweden  formed  with  Russia  an  alliance  against 
France.  Bernadotte  at  this  time  was  the  arbiter  .of 
the  destinies  of  Europe,  for  both  France  and  Rus- 
sia were  bidding  for  his  alliance.  Napoleon  offered 
him  Finland,  Mecklenburg,  Stettin,  and  all  the  ter- 
ritory between  Stettin  and  Volgast:  but  Berna- 
dotte preferred  to  remain  on  the  side  of  Russia. 
He  now  mediated  peace  between  England  and 
Russia,  and  after  the  French  retreat  from  Moscow 
he  entered  the  European  coalition  against  Napo- 
leon, on  the  pledge  of  the  powers  that  Norway 
should  be  given  to  him.  He  commanded  the  army 
of  the  allies  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  defeated 
Oudinot  at  Grossburen  andtNey  at  Dennewitz,  and 
also  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  of 
the  allies  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  He 
then  marched  against  Denmark,  and  forced  Fred- 
erick VI.  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  by  which 
Norway  was  to  be  ceded  to  Sweden.  He  seemed 
very  reluctant  to  join  in  the  invasion  of  France, 
moved  his  army  but  slowly,  and  paused  on  the 
frontier,  but  went  personally  to  Paris  after  the  ab- 
dication of  Napoleon.  The  union  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  was  soon  effected,  and  on  the  death  of 
Charles  XIII.,  in  February,  1818,  Bernadotte  was 
acknowledged  throughout  Europe  as  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  under  the  name  of  Charles 
XIV.  John.  Although  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
the  countries  over  which  he  reigned,  Bernadotte 
was  a  very  successful  ruler.  He  reigned  for  twen- 
ty-six years,  and  during  this  time  education  was 
greatly  promoted,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  prospered;  many  great  public  works 
were  accomplished,  and  the  military  strength  of  the 
kingdom  was  much  increased.  He  died  March  8, 
1844,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou,  Oscar  I.  This 
King  had  been  born  in  Paris,  and  was  11  years  old 
when  his  father  was  elected  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden.  He  was  a  young  man  of  much  talent  aud 
attained  to  great  proficiency  in  literature,  science, 
and  the  fine  arts.  He  was  a  skilled  musician  and 
spoke  and  wrote  Swedish  with  the  readiness  of  a 
native.  He  wrote  a  number  of  essays  on  political 
and  social  subjects,  which  showed  both  intelligence 
and  sound  judgment.  As  King  he  was  an  un- 
wearied advocate  of  all  liberal  reforms,  and  in  this 
respect  was  fur  in  advance  of  his  people.  He  suf- 
fered much  from  a  constitutional  disease, 
which  was  greatly  increased  by  his  great 
grief  upon  the  death  of  his  second  son,  Ous- 
tuuvs,  in  lH.vj.  In  1X57  he  resigned  his  authority 
into  the  hands  of  his  eldeat  son,  Charles,  as  regeut. 
The  wile  o|  Oscar  I  was  Kugeule,  the  daughter  of 
Kugene  Heauharnais;  his  mother  was  the  *ister  of 
the  wife  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.    Charles  XV  became 
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king  on  the  death  "of  his  father,  July  8, 1859.  He 
was  an  excellent  sportsman  and  artist,  an  accom- 
plished poet  arid  writer,  and  author  of  several 
works.  Most  important  parliamentary  and  social 
reforms  were  brought  about  through  his  influence, 
and  he  was  very  popular  with  all  classes  on  account 
©f  his  enlightened  policy  as  well  as  his  attractive 
personal  qualities.  When  he  died,  Sept  2,  1872,  his 
death  was  mourned  as  a  great  public  calamity 
throughout  the  nation.  By  his  will  he  left  nearly 
all  of  hi6  fine  collection  of  paintings  and  arms  to 
the  public  museum.  He  left  but  one  child,  a 
daughter,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Denmark.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Oscar  EL  the  present  king.  This  monarch  has  con- 
tinued the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  endeavoring 
to  enlarge  the  liberty  and  increase  the  prosperity  of 
all  classes  of  the  people.  The  royal  family  in 
Sweden  now  consists  of  the  king,  Oscar  II,  his  wife, 
Queen  Sophia,  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Nassau,  and  their  four  children,  all  sons — 
Prince  Gustaf,  born  in  1858;  Prince  Oscar, 
botn  in  1859;  Prince  Charles,  1861,  and 
Prince  Eugene,  1865.  Also,  the  sister  of 
the  king,  the  Princess  Eugenie,  who  is  now 
67  years  of  age,  and  the  family  of  Prince  Gustaf, 
who  married  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Baden  in 
1881,  and  has  two  young  sons.  The  royal  family  re- 
ceive an  allowance  yearly  of  1,338,000'  kr  on  or — 
about  $371,665— from  Sweden,  and  433,922  kronor— 
$120,530— from  Norway.  The  sovereign  has  him- 
self, beside  this,  an  annuity  of  about  $83,330,  which 
was  voted  to  Charles  XIV.  and  his  successors, 

GINSENG. 

Eastman.  "Wis. 
Give  some  account  of  the  ginseng  plant  and  its 
properties.  S.  Larsen. 

Answer.— The  ginseng  is  a  perennial  herb.  One 
species  grows  in  China  and  the  other  is  a  native  of 
the  United  States.  The  stem  of  the  plant  grows  to 
the  height  of  about  a  foot  and  bears  at  the  top 
three  leaves,  each  with  a  long  petiole  and  five  divi- 
sions, and  between  the  leaves  an  umbel  of  incon- 
spicuous flowers  of  greenish  white  hue.  When  this 
falls  off  it  is  succeeded  by  a  cluster  of  small  ber- 
ries. The  fleshy  root  of  this  plant,  which  is  from 
four  to  nine  inches  long,  is  the  part  chiefly  valued. 
It  has  been  used  as  a  medicine  in  China  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  is  regarded  there  as  a  panacea 
for  nearly  all  diseases.  Physicians  of  Europe  and 
America,  however,  who  have  tested  the  plant 
thoroughly,  regard  it  as  a  comparatively  inert  sub- 
stance. It  is  not  used  in  medical  practice  here  ex- 
cept sometimes  as  a  demulcent.  But  it  is  raised 
quite  extensively  here,  having  some  sale  to  persons 
who  have  formed  the  habit  of  chewing  it,  but  prin- 
cipally for  exportation  to  China.  It  is  said  that  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  American  root  ginseng 
sold,  for  its  weight  in  gold  among  the  Chinese,  but 
the  importation  of  a  large  supply  from  this  country 
has  now  greatly  reduced  the  price. 

WOMAN'S  RIGHTS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

La  Fox.  111. 

l.What  is  the  law  as  to  women  voting  for  school 
officers  in  Illinois,  or  as  to  holding  school  offices? 
2.  What  are  the  property  rights  of  married  women 
in  Illinois?  F. 

Answer.— 1.  Women  have  not  yet  received  the 

privilege  of  voting  for  school  officials  in  this  State, 

though  there  is  held  to  be  nothing  in  existing  laws 


that  prevents  them  from  holding  any  school  office. 
2.  In  Blinois  a  married  woman  may  sue  and  be 
sued,  possess  her  own  earnings,  contract  and  incur 
liabilities,  purchase,  sell,  and  hold  personal  prop- 
erty, and  own  and  hold  real  estate  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  an  unmarried  woman.  The  law  does  not 
make  her  husband  liable  for  her  debts,  except  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  or,  of  course,  where  a  busi  - 
ness  partnership  exists;  but  she  may  not  enter  into 
a  business  partnership  with  another  person  without 
her  husband's  consent,  unless  he  has  abandoned 
her,  .or  is  mentally  incapable.  A  husband  may 
transfer  his  property  to  his  wife  to  secure  it  against 
outside  claims,  provided  the  transfer  is  made  iu 
writing  and  acknowledged  and  recorded  as  a  chat- 
tel mortgage,  and  either  husband  or  wife  may  give 
the  other  power  of  attorney  to  dispose  of  his  or  her 
property.  Both  husband  and  wife  are  liable  fo? 
family  expenses.  When  either  husband  or  wife  dies, 
the  other  is  endowed  with  a  third  part  of  the  real 
estate  owned  by  the  deceased. 

THOMAS  COBWIN. 

Utica,  Wis. 

Give  a  sketch  of  Thomas  Corwin,  the  Ohio 
"Wagonboy."  W.  Hubek. 

Answer. — Thomas  Corwin  was  born  in  Bourbon 
County,  Kentucky,  in  July,  1794.  His  parents  re- 
moved to  Ohio  when  he  was  a  lad.  His  educational 
advantages  were  but  slight,  yet  he  began  the  study 
of  law  when  21  years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  three  years  later,  and  soon  gained  a  wide 
practice  through  his  ability  and  influence.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  from  1822-29.: 
and  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1830.  In  1840  he  was 
elected  as  the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Ohio,  against  Wilson  Shannon,  Democrat.  Two- 
years  later,  however,  the  same  candidates  being 
again  in  the  field,  Shannon  was  the  victor.  In  1844 
Mr. Corwin  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but 
in  1851  resigned  his  seat  to  take  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  President  Fillmore's  Cabi- 
net. In  March,  1857,  he  retired  to  his  law  practice 
at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  in  1858  was  again  elected  as 
a  Representative  to  Congress.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1860,  but  resigned  his  seat  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  Minister  to  Mexico.  On  the  arrival  of 
Maximilian  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  Mr. 
Corwin  came  home  and  did  not  return.  He  took 
up  his  residence  in  Washington,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred Dec.  18,  1865. 

FIFTY-SEVENTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTBY. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Illinois 
Inf  antry,  with  names  of  officers.  I.  M.  J. 

Answer. — The  Fifty-seventh  was  recruited  in  the 
autumn  of  1861  from  various  parts  of  the  State. 
December  26  the  regiment  was  mustered  into  serv- 
ice with  S.  D.  Baldwin  as  Colonel ;  F.  J.  Hurlbut. 
Lieutenant  Colonel:  N.  B.  Page,  Major;  N.  E. 
Hahn,  Adjutant;  E.  Hamilton,  Quartermaster. 
The  regiment  left  Camp  Douglas  for  Cairo  Feb.  8, 
1862,  and  from  there  was  sent  forward,  arriving  be- 
fore Fort  Donelson  while  the  fight  was  going  on 
but  was  held  in  reserve  and  took  no  active  part  in 
the  engagement.  Its  first  actual  fighting  was  on 
the  field  of  Shiloh,  where  it  lost  187  in  killed  and 
wounded.  It  took  part  in  the  march  upon  Corinth, 
and  remained  in  camp  near  that  town  during  the 
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summer.  At  the  battle  of  Corinth,  in  October,  its 
losses  were  forty-two.  During  1863  the  regiment 
was  generally  employed  in  scouting  in  Tennessee 
•and  Northern  Mississippi.  In  January,  1864,  the 
most  of  the  regiment  re-enlisted.  In  May  follow- 
ing it  joined  General  Sherman's  army  before  Chat- 
tanooga. Was  in  the  engagements  of  Resaca  and 
Rome  Cross  Roads,  and  took  part  in  General 
Wheeler's  expedition.  Part  of  the  regiment  was 
Also  at  the  fight  at  Allatoona  Pass.  The  regiment 
went  with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  to  Washington  for 
•review,  and,  coming  home,  was  disbanded  at  Camp 
Douglas  July  14,  1865. 


CYCLONES  AND  TORNADOES. 

Seward,  Neb. 

What  is  the  difference  between-  a  cyclone  and  a 
'tornado?  Give  the  characteristics  of  both  kinds  of 
storms,  if  different.  R.  N.  D. 

Answer— In  common  speech  no  difference  is 
recognized  between  these  two  classes  of  storms,  but 
Accurately  speaking  they  are  essentially  different. 
The  cyclone  is  an  ocean  storm,  it  has  its  origin  in 
the  tropical  seas  of  both  hemispheres,  and  moves 
toward  the  north.  The  entire  body  of  wind,  or 
etorm,  has  for  its  path  a  parabolic  curve.  The 
cyclones  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  originate  in 
the  West  Indies,  travel  northwestward  till  they 
reach  about  30  degrees  lat.  N.,  then  curve  to  the 
northeast  and  continue  in  that  direction,  sometimes 
at  some  distance  off  the  coast  and  sometimes  on  the 
*hore,  finally  trending  oceanward  and  disappearing 
4n  the  vicinity  of  50  degrees  lat  N.  The  diameter 
of  the  storm  varies  from  several  hundred  to  over  a 
thousand  miles,  and  its  velocity  is  from  sixty  to 
eighty  miles  an  hour.  At  no  point  does  the  air 
whirl  in  a  circle,  but  there  is  a  tendency  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  storm  to  revolve  around  the 
point  of  lowest  barometer.  As  a  rule  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  increases  gradually  till  it  culminates  in 
a  fierce  intensity  of  movement  that  will  wreck  the 
largest  ships.  In  the  actual  center  of  the  storm 
there  is  a  dead  calm.  Cyclones  occur  most  fre- 
quently between  August  and  November.  In  the 
eastern  hemisphere  they  form  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  moving  thence  northwestward 
to  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  then  curving  to  the  north- 
east over  the  adjacent  seas  and  islands.  Thev  are 
there  known  as  typhoons.  Their  origin  in  both  hem- 
ispheres can  be  placed  at  about  ten  to  twelve  de- 
crees north  of  the  equator,  between  the  belt  of 
calms  and  the  southern  limits  of  the  trade  winds. 
The  tornado,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  u  land 
storm.  Its  motion  is  always  from  southwest  to 
northeast,  and  its  path  varies  from  a  few 
yards  to  eighty  rods  in  width.  The 
moving  air  always  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  form  of  a  funnel-shaped  cloud,  the  small 
end  drawing  near  to  tho  earth,  and  revolves  about 
a  central,  vertical  axis  with  inconceivable  rapidity 
and  alwayn  in  a,  right  to  left  direction,  or  opposite 
to  the  movement  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
With  scarce  an  exception  the  tornado 
occurs  in  the  afternoon,  just  wheu  the 
bottest  part  of  the  day  is  over.  It  in  caused  by 
beat,  that  is,  by  the  contact  of  currents  of  low 
temperature  from  the  north  with  those  of  ex- 
tremely high  temperature  from  the  south.  The 
struggle  of  these  atmospheric  force*  toward  an 


equilibrium  of  temperature  produces  the  mass  o* 
swiftly  whirling  air  which  we  know  as  the  tornado 
cloud.  The  velocity  of  the  particles  of  air  in  this 
mass  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  it,  but 
it  is  believed  to  be  from  100  to  500  miles  an  hour, 
and  is  sometimes,  no  doubt,  even  greater  than 
this.  Observers  note  four  motions  of  the  tornado 
cloud;  1,  the  gyratory  movement  of  its  air  par- 
ticles; 2,  the  onward  motion  of  the  storm:  3. 
The  rising  and  falling  movement  of  the  cloud,  and 
4,  its  oscillation  or  swaying  from  side  to  side.  It 
is  also  noted  that  the  force  of  the  tornado  is  con- 
stant, that  it  does  not  seem  to  spend  itself,  as  the 
phrase  is,  by  the  destruction  of  the  strongest 
buildings,  but  the  cloud  disappears  by  going  from 
the  earth  upward,  evidently  being  acted  upon  by 
forces  in  the  upper  region  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Close  observation,  such  as  has 
been  made  of  many  tornadoes  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  signal  service,  seems  to  show  that 
electricity  is  not  an  active  cause  of  the  tornado,  but 
is  often  present  as  an  accompaniment,  being  gene- 
rated by  the  exceedingly  rapid  motion  of  the  air. 
Hail  always  accompanies  the  tornado,  being  formed 
by  the  same  cause,  that  is,  the  rapid  condensation  of 
the  moisture  of  southern  winds  by  contact  with  cold 
northern  currents.  Lightning  and  thunder  never 
attend  on  the  tornado  cloud  itself,  but  sometimes 
appear  in  the  region  of  other  outside  clouds  while 
the  tornado  cloud  is  in  motion.  To  conclude,  we 
quote  from  the  recently  published  work  of  Lieuten- 
ant Finley,  of  the  signal  service,  on  "Tornadoes"— 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  facts  summarized 
above— the  following  description  of  the  fonnatiou 
of  a  tornado  cloud:  "Two  currents  of  air  ap- 
proaching each  other  from  opposite  points  will  not 
come  directly  together,  because  of  the  influence  of 
the  relative  motion  of  the  earth.  The  mass  of  air 
coming  from  the  south  would  have  a  greater  veloc- 
ity eastward  than  that  coming  from  the  north. 
Therefore  instead  of  meeting  each  other  in  a  direct 
line,  the  two  currents  will  form  an  angle  at  their  in- 
tersection, and  the  combination  of  the  two  masses 
will  give  rise  to  a  rotation  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
the  hands  of  a  watch  with  its  face  upward.  Thes.» 
conditions  account  for  the  spiral  movement  of  the 
air  currents  and  the  formation  of  the  vortex  in  thu 
tornado.  The  cold  air  from  the  nouthward  will 
under-run  the  warmer  air  from  the  southward,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  the  density  of  the  two 
masses,  and  as  a  result  will  aid  in  the  formation  of 
the  whirl." 

CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES  IN  AMERICA. 

Adrian,  Mich. 
Tell    something    of    the  early  manufacture  of 
clocks  and  watches  in  America.  Kkadkr. 

Answer.— All  timepieces  were  at  first  made  by 
hand,  and  required  the  labor  of  workmen  of  talent 
and  experience,  as  well  as  skill.  Such  workmeu 
were  found,  of  course,  among  the  early  settlors  of 
this  country,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  manufac- 
ture either  clocks  or  watches  ou  a  large  scale  until 
a  sharp  Connecticut  Yankee,  Eli  Terry,  iuvented 
wooden  wheels  for  clocks.  He  made  the  first  clock 
with  these  wheel*,  whittling  them  out  with  a  knife. 
In  1793,  He  went  about  the  country  selling  thoso 
clocks,  and  in  time  hail  unite  a  large  business.  In 

L8S7  Ghauncej  Jttome,  of  IHiturhitrtt-,  first  ap- 
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piled  machinery  to  the  making  of  metal -wheeled 
clocks,  and  qnite  drove  wooden-wheeled  clocks  out 
of  the  market.  The  manufacture  of  watches  hy 
machinery,  which  has  since  become  such  an  impor- 
tant business,  was  begun  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in 
1830,  by  the  firm  of  Dennison,  Howard 
&  Curtis.  Mr.  Dennison  had  previously  traveled 
through  Europe  and  studied  thoroughly  the 
manner  of  watch-making  by  hand  there.  The 
business  of  this  firm  was  continued  at  Roxbury 
until  1854,  when  it  was  removed  to  Waltham.  Since 
that  time  many  improvements  by  different  makers 
have  built  up  the  business  of  watch-making  in  this 
country  to  immense  proportions.  For  details  of 
the  manufacture  of  watches  see  Our  Curiosity  Shop 
book  for  1886. 

GOVERNORS  OF  NEBRASKA. 

Elk  City,  Neb. 
Please  give  a  list  of  all  the  Governors  of  Nebraska. 

E.  G.  Kitchen. 
Answer.— The  following  list  includes  both  the 
Territorial  and  State  Governors: 

TERRITORIAL. 


Francis  Burt  1834 

T.  B.  Cuming  1854-55 

Mark  W.  Izard  1855-58 

William  A.  Richardson  1858 

J.  Sterling  Morton  1858-59 

Samuel  W.  Black  1859-61 

Alvin  Saunders  1861-66 

David  Butler  1866-67 

STATE. 

David  Butler  1867-71 

"William  H.  James  1871-73 

Robert  W.  Furnell  1873-75 

-Silas  Garber  1875-79 

Albinus  Vance  1879-83 

James  W.  Dawes  1883-87 


HOW  FISHES  BREATHE. 
_  Chicago. 
Can  you  explain  how  fishes  breathe  through  their 
«ills?  Is  it  possible  for  a  fish  to  be  drowned? 

M.Merton. 

Answer.— The  gills  of  a  fish  are  situated  at  the 
back  part  of  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  consist  of  a 
number  of  vascular  membranes  which  are  gener- 
ally in  double  fringe-like  rows,  fixed  by  the  base 
only;  sometimes  these  are  feather-like,  and  some- 
times they  are  mere  folds  of  membrane  attached  at 
each  end  over  the  gill  cavities.  In  general,  there 
are  four  gills  on  each  side,  though  in  some  fish 
there  are  more.  In  fishes  that  have  bones  the  gills 
are  attached  to  the  outer  edge  of  bony  arches  con- 
nected with  the  bone  of  the  tongue  and  with  the 
base  of  the  skull,  the  connection  at  each  end  being 
made  by  intervening  small  bones,  while  the  cavity 
containing  the  gills  on  each  side  of  the  head  is  cov- 
ered by  a  bony  plate  with  two  subordinate  pieces. 
It  is  by  the  movement  of  these  bony  plates  that  the 
water  is  expelled  which  is  taken  in  through  the 
mouth,  and  which,  after  passing  among  the  gills 
and  supplying  them  with  air,  passes  out  by  the 
gill  openings  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  fish  is  a 
cold-blooded  animal — that  is,  its  temperature  is 
very  slightly  above  that  of  the  water  in  which 
it  lives,  and  it  therefore  needs  but  little 
oxygen  to  keep  the  blood  warm  enough  to 
sustain  its  life.  This  oxygen  supplied  to  the  blood 
by  the  gills  in  respiration  is  not  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  water  but  by  separating  the  air  from  it. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  water  in  which 
fish  live  should  be  supplied  with  air.  and  this  is  one 
of  the  direct  benefits  of  the  agitation  of  oceans  and 


lakes  by  winds.  Fishes  confined  in  aquariums  often 
die  for  this  very  reason,  because  the  water  is  not 
aerated.  They  consume  all  the  oxygen  in  the 
closed  vessel  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  no 
more  being  supplied  they  die,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  drowned,  because  they  perish  from  the  same 
cause  that  occasions  death  by  drowning  in  lung- 
breathing  animals— that  is,  want  of  air. 


THE  UNITED  STATES   FRIGATE  CONSTITUTION. 

Emporia,  Kan. 
Please  trace  the  history  of  the  United  States 
frigate  Constitution  from  the  time  that  she  was 
built,  giving  accounts  of  her  various  fights. 

C.  M.  C. 

Answer. — The  frigate  Constitution  was  built  at 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard  in  1797,  at  a  cost  of  $302,718. 
Her  tonnage  was  1.576,  and  she  was  rated  forty-four 
guns.  For  several  years  this  vessel  was  engaged  in 
the*foreign  service,  but  during  1811  was  recalled, 
and  when  war  was  declared  she  was  at  Anuapoli3, 
engaged  in  shipping  a  new  crew.  She  put  out  of 
harbor  there  July  12.  1812.  On  the  17th  she  met  a 
British  fleet  of  four  vessels,  and,  being  unable  to 
cope  with  so  many,  she  ran  away  from  them.  They 
gave  chase,  and  pursued  the  frigate  for  sixty-four 
hours,  but  were  not  able  in  that  time  to  get  near 
enough  to  fire  on  her,  so  she  escaped  and  ran  into 
port  at  Boston  July  26.  After  a  brief  time  spent  in 
filling  her  stores,  the  frigate,  with  Captain  Hull  as 
her  commander,  left  Boston  Aug.  2,  went  to  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  there  captured  several  British 
vessels  on  their  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Aug.  19 
she  fell  in  with  a  British  ship,  the  Guerriere,  at  lat- 
itude 41  degrees,  40  minutes,  longitude  55  degrees,48 
minutes.  The  British  commander  began,  firing  at 
long  range,  but  Captain  Hull  held  back 
his  principal  fire  till  the  vessels  were  only  a  few 
yards  apart.  Then  pouring  in  his  shots,  their  ex- 
ecution was  terrible,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the 
mizzenmast  of  the  Guerriere  was  shot  away,  her 
main  yard  in  slings,  and  her  sails  cut  to  pieces.  The 
ships  were  now  so  near  that  the  bowsprit  of  the 
Guerriere  passed  diagonally  over  the  Constitution's 
quarter-deck,  but  such  a  heavy  sea  was  running 
that  neither  crew  could  attempt  to  board  the  other 
vessel.  At  last  the  ships  gradually  worked  around 
till  they  had  separated,  when  a  broadside  from  the 
Constitution  carried  away  the  foremast  and  main- 
mast of  the  other  vessel,  and  the  Guerriere  rolled 
a  defenseless  hulk,  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Cap- 
tain Dacres  then  surrendered.  The  British  marines 
were  taken  on  the  American  vessel  and  the  wreck 
of  the  Guerriere  was  set  on  fire.  The  Constitution 
brought  the  first  tidings  of  this  victory  to  Boston. 
A  handsome  medal  was  given  to  Hull  for  the  vic- 
tory and  he  retired  from  command  of  the  vessel  in 
favor  of  Cautain  Bainbridge.  Oct.  26,  the  Consti- 
tution and  Hornet  left  the  port  of  Boston  together, 
sailing  southwest.  Leaving  the  Hornet  to  blockade 
an  English  vessel  found  in  port  at  San  Salvador, 
the  Constitution  went  further  south,  and,  off  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  at  latitude  13  deg.  6  miu.  south, 
longitude  31  deg.  west,  met  the  English  frigate 
Java.  The  battle  was  at  short  range, 
and  the  wheel  of  the  Constitution  was  6hot 
away,  but  the  American  commauder  managed  his 
crippled  vessel  well,  avoided  the  raking  fire  of  his 
antagonist,  and  directed  the  shot*  so  skillfully  that 
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in  a  little  over  two  hours  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fight  all  the  rigging  and  masts  of  the  Java  had  been 
shot  away,  leaving  her  a  sheer  hulk.  She  then  sur- 
rendered, and  after  the  crew  had  been  removed 
the  wreck  was  blown  up.  Captain  Bainbridge,  on 
hie  arrival  at  home  was,  of  course,  loaded  with 
honors.  The  Constitution  now  had  the  credit  of 
being  a  "lucky"  ship,  and  Bainbridge,  having  won 
his  share  of  glory  through  connection  with  her, 
gave  way,  and  allowed  Captain  Charles  Stewart  to 
take  command.  The  vessel  at  this  time  received 
the  nickname  of  "Old  Ironsides."  Having  been 
well  repaired,  the  Constitution  left  Boston  harbor 
Dec.  30, 1813.  She  ran  down  toward  the  Barba- 
does,  and  Feb.  14  captured  and  destroyed  the  Brit- 
ish schooner  Pictou.  After  making  a  few  other 
prizes,  and  reaching  the  coast  of  Guiana,  she 
turned  homeward,  on  the  way  giving  chase  to  a 
British  ship,  which,  however,  escaped,  and  when 
near  home,  being  pursued  by  two  frigates,  from 
whom  she  got  away,  and  anchored  safe  in  the  har- 
bor of  Mar  blehead,  April  3.  The  Constitution  did 
not  cruise  anymore  until  December,  1814.  Then  she 
set  sail  for  the  Bermudas,  thence  to  Madeira  and  to 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Off"  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Feb.  20, 
1815,  she  met  two  British  vessels,  the  Cyane  and  the 
Levant,  and  after  a  short,  sharp  fight  succeeded  in 
(  apturing  them  both.  This  was  the  last  engage- 
ment of  "Old  Ironsides,"  as  peace  had  already  been 
concluded.  The  vessel  was  used  for  various  naval 
purposes  until  1850,  when  the  Naval  Department 
proposed  breaking  her  up  and  selling  her  timbers. 
This  purpose  was  changed,  however,  by  the  public 
feeling  aroused  by  Dr.  Holmes'  stirring  poem  on 
the  subject,  beginning : 

"Aye,  tear  her  battered  ensign  downl" 
The  vessel  was  therefore  repaired  and  made  a 
school-ship  for  naval  pupils. 

the  income  of  the  pope. 

Chicago. 

What  is  the  income  of  the  Pope  of  Home,  from 
what  sources  is  it  derived,  and  how  is  it  used? 

H.  N.  Courtney. 

Answer.— There  are  three  separate  sources  of 
the  pontifical  revenue.  The  first  is  the  interest  of 
a  large  sum  left  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  the  Papal 
treasury,  the  principal  of  this  being  invested  in 
English  Government  funds,  and  the  interest 
amounting  to  about  $600,000  annually.  To  this 
must  be  added  a  sum  equal  in  amount  furnished  by 
the  Peter's  Pence  fund,  which,  however,  has  fallen 
off  of  late  years.  This  constitutes  the  ordinary 
I  udgetof  the  Holy  See  as  distinguished  from  the 
i  straordinarv  budget.  The  latter  is  derived  from 
a  third  source  and  is  supplied  by  the  receipts  of  the 
Apostolic  Chancellery.  The  sale  of  titles  of  no- 
hility,  decorations,  blessings  in  articulo  mortis, 
altar  privileges,  private  chapels,  ecclesiastical 
title*— mob  are  a  few  of  the  items  which  go  to 
make  up  the  extraordinary  budget.  It  amounts  to  an 
average  of  $600,000  per  annum,  and  serves  to  make 
up  the  private  purse  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  that 
nn  which  he  relies  to  exercise  his  generosity.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  private  budget  of  the 
l  ope  it  thua  derived,  in  a  Kreat  measure,  from  the 
iitisfaction  of  human  vanity.  Th«  ordinary  bu<l- 
r«  t  (»f   the  Holy   8c« ,  which,  as  stated  abov, 

•i,-  onti  to  |l|908^000 pes  annum, \i  distributed  \<y 


the  major  domo  of  the  Vatican  among  the  Cardi- 
nals residing  in  Rome—about  $5,000  a  year  each— 
the  prelates  of  the  Papal  courts,  the  secretaries, 
the  nuncios,  the  pontifical  body-guard,  etc.  The 
Pope  is  very  abstemious  in  his  habits,  and  scarcely 
spends  any  part  of  his  large  income  on  himself. 
But  he  spends  most  generous  sums  in  relieving  the 
poor,  in  building  schools,  and  in  maintaining  the 
Catholic  press  of  Italy  and  Europe.  There  is  an- 
other large  part  of  Pope  Leo's  income,  which  he 
has  never  touched.  This  is  the  annual  allowance 
of  $600,000  accorded  to  the  Vatican  under  the  law 
of  Papal  guarantees,  passed  when  Victor  Emanuel 
took  possession  of  Rome.  The  annual  income  of 
this  money  has  gone  on  accumulating  for  seventeen- 
years,  and  now  reaches  an  enormous  sum. 

THE  KKAKATOA  EBUPTION. 

Massena,  Iowa. 

Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  an  account  of  the 
eruption  of  the  Volcano  of  Krakatoa  in  1883.  and 
its  remarkable  effects?  E.  Kauufman.. 

Answer.— The  Island  of  Krakatoa  is  in  the  Sunda* 
Straits,  midway  between  Java  and  Sumatra,  in  the 
heart  of  the  most  active  volcanic  region  in  the 
world.  The  peak  of  Krakatoa,  which  formed  the 
northern  half  of  the  island,  is  mentioned  as  an 
active  volcano  by  some  Dutch  travelers  who  saw  it 
in  1680,  but  from  that  time  until  its  great  outburst  in 
1883,  there  is  no  record  of  its  action.  In  the  latter 
part  of  May,  1883,  it  began  to  show  signs  of  activity, 
which  grew  more  portentous  as  time  went  on,  and 
by  the  middle  of  August  the  volcano  was  in  active 
eruption,  throwing  out  showers  of  stones  and  ashes. 
At  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  26  loud  explo- 
sions began  at  Krakatoa,  which  were  audible  at  Ba- 
tavia,  eight  miles  distant.  During  the  pitch- 
dark  night  following,  the  glare  of  the 
burning  mountain  reflected  from  the  ascending  col- 
umn of  smoke  and  steam  was  distinctly  seen  at  Ba- 
tavia,  while  the  falling  ashes  were  noted  as  far 
away  as  Cheribon,  500  miles  to  the  east.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th  there  was  a  gigantic  explo- 
sion, heard  as  far  away  as  the  Andaman  Islands  and 
India,  which  was  followed  by  a  tremendous  tidal 
movement  on  neighboring  coasts,  the  water  first 
receding  and  then  returning  and  overwhelming  the 
villages  on  the  shore.  Though  day  had  dawned  it* 
light  could  not  penetrate  the  pall  that  overhung 
Java  and  Sumatra  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Abnor- 
mal atmospheric  and  magnetic  displays  were  ob- 
served: compass,  needles  rotated  violently,  and  the 
barometer  rose  and  fell  many  tenths  of  an  inch  in 
a  minute.  At  about  a  quarter  past  11  there  came  a 
tremendous  detonation  that  spread  consternation 
among  the  dwellers  within  a  circle  of  8,000  miles  in 
diameter,  but  which  is  described  as  inaudible,  from 
its  very  immensity,  to  human  ears  in  its  vicinity. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  climax,  but  it  was  followed 
by  an  appalling  darkness,  with  a  downpour  of  mud 
and  sand,  and  a  tidal  wave  on  the  coasts  over  fifty 
feethigh.  The  remarkable  physical  changes  caused 
by  the  eruption  were  not  known  till  the  vicinity  had 
been  explored  thoroughly  some  months  later.  It 
was  then  found  that  the  volcano  had  burst,  throw- 
ing one  part  eight  miles  to  the  north  and  hurling 
another  part  completely  over  Lang  Island,  seven. 
IttUei  to  the  northeast.  That  it  was  literally  torn 
up  by  the  POMtttlfeOWa  by  the  fai  t  that  ovr  tho 
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spot  where  the  exploded  mountain  had  been  sound- 
ings found  a  depth  of  164  fathoms.  Other  sound- 
ings showed  great  changes  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
in  the  vicinity,  and  islands  were  raised,  lowered,  or 
changed  in  shape.  The  chief  damage  to  human 
life  by  this  eruption  was  done  by  the 
great  tidal  waves,  which  are  said  to  have 
washed  away  several  score  of  villages  and 
towns  and  taken  75,000  lives.  The  secondary 
effects  of  this  eruption  are  no  less  amazing.  The 
tidal  waves  driven  out  east  and  west  from  the  nar- 
row straits  traveled  across  the  oceans  and  met  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Indeed,  Mr.  Norman 
Lockyer  asserts  that  these  waves  crossed  at  the 
antipodes  and  encircled  the  earth  no  less  than  four 
times  before  they  ceased  to  affect  the  tide  gauges. 
A  similar  wave  was  thrown  off  in  the  atmosphere 
and  moved  in  all  directions.  Barometrical  ob- 
servations taken  at  this  time  all  around  the  globe 
showed  this  movement  plainly.  Lastly,  strange 
meteorological  effects  that  were  perceived  for  many 
months  afterward,  lurid  clouds  and  gorgeous  sun- 
sets, were  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  dust  in  the  upper  atmosphere, 
hurled  thither  by  the  greatest  natural  convulsion 
recorded  within  the  term  of  human  history. 


HOW  OIL-CLOTH  IS  MADE. 

Ai^gona,  Iowa. 
Describe  the  process  of  making  oil-cloth, 

F.  M.  S. 

Answer. — Oil-cloth  for  floors  is  made  on  stout 
hemp  canvas,  which  is  woven  very  wide  so  as 
to  have  no  seams  in  it.  This  canvas  is  first  stretched 
tight  over  a  frame ;  then  is  covered  with  thin  glue, 
or  size,  and  rubbed  down  with  pumice.  This  is  to 
fill  in  the  spaces  between  the  threads,  and  make 
the  whole  very  smooth.  Then  a  coating  of  thick 
paint  is  spread  over  the  surface  and  rubbed  in  with 
a  trowel.  "When  this  is  dry  another  thick  coat  is  put 
on,  and  after  that  another,  and  then  a  coat  of  thin 
paint,  laid  on  with  a  brush .  All  of  these  are  of  one 
color,  and  after  they  have  been  put  on  and  dried, 
the  pattern  of  the  oil-cloth  is  printed  on  by  means 
of  wooden  blocks.  The  outline  of  the  design  is  cut 
on  these  blocks,  and  for  different  colors  different 
blocks  are  used.  Oil-cloth  for  table  covers  is  made 
of  light  cloth  or  canvas,  on  which  two  coats,  or  per- 
haps three,  of  common  paint  are  laid  on,  and  the 
design  is  then  printed  in  the  same  way  that  calico 
is  printed. 

BATTEBY  I,  FIBST  ILLINOIS  AKTILLEBY. 

,  ,  •  Belvidere,  111. 

Give  a  sketch  of  Battery  I,  First  Illinois  Light  Ar- 
tillery. E.D.Haskins. 

Answer.— Battery  I,  of  the  First  Artillery,  was 
organized  at  Oamp  Douglas  by  Captain  Edward 
Bouton,  and  mustered  in  Feb.  10,  1862.  March  3  it 
moved  for  Benton  Barracks;  April  1,  started  for 
Pittsburg  Landing,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  In  May  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Corinth. 
Later,  took  part  in  expeditions  in  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas.  Returned  to  Memphis,  then  went  on  the 
Tallahatchie  raid,  and  finally  went  to  Moscow, 
Tf  nn.,  for  winter  quarters.  In  June  following  was 
sent  to  Virksburg,  and  fortified  at  Snyder's  Bluff, 
on  the  Yazoo.  Moved  after  the  surrender  and  took 
part  in  Sherman's  march  on  Jackson.  Was  sent 
with  Sherman's  army  to  Chattanooga,  and  look 


part  in  the  battles  of  Nov.  25-27.  Was  then  moved 
to  Ringgold,  then  back  to  Chattanooga,  then  to 
Bridgeport  and  Scottsboro,  Ala.  In  March,  1864,  the 
members  of  the  regiment  re-enlisted.  Took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  afterward  in  the  pursuit 
of  Hood  to  Florence.  The  battery  was  then  sent  to 
Eastport,  and  stayed  there  until  ordered  to  Chicago 
for  muster  out  in  July,  1865. 

GOLD-BE ATEB'S  SKIN. 

Mentone,  D.T. 
Is  there  a  kind  of  skin  known  as  gold-beater's 
skin?  If  so.  what  is  it.  and  how  prepared? 

B.  Chase. 

Answer.— Gold-beater's  skin  is  a  delicate  mem- 
brane prepared  from  the  large  intestine  of  the  ox, 
and  used  as  a  dressing  for  slight  wounds,  as  the 
fabric  for  court-plaster,  etc.,  but  chiefly  by  gold- 
beaters. In  the  process  by  which  gold  is  beaten 
out  into  thin  leaves  for  gilding,  the  thin  squares  of 
leaf  are  laid  between  folds  of  the  skin,  and  thus 
beaten  until  they  are  very  thin.  The  skin  is  of 
such  firm  yet  elastic  texture  that  it  can  be  beaten 
for  months  with  a  twelve-pound  hammer  without 
material  injury.  In  preparing  the  skin,  the  intes- 
tine is  first  subjected  to  a  partial  putrefaction,  by 
which  the  adhesion  of  the  membranes  is  sufficiently 
diminished  to  allow  them  to  be  separated.  The 
outer  membrane  is  then  removed,  cleaned  from 
the  adhering  muscular  fibers,  dried,  beaten  and 
pressed  between  paper,  besides  being  treated  with 
alum,  isinglass,  and  white  of  egg,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  obtain  the  continuous  membrane  in  a 
clean  condition,  without  being  weakened  by  the 
putrifaction  process.  The  work  of  preparing  this 
skin  is  extremely  offensive,  and  strong  disinfect- 
ants have  to  be  continuously  used.  The  skin  is 
usually  sold  in  packages  containing  900  leaves,  for 
which  the  intestines  of  500  oxen  are  required, 

HOWARD,  THE  PHILANTHROPIST. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
Give  an  account  of  Howard,  the  philanthropist- 

F.  Moffet, 

Answer. — John  Howard,  the  noted  philanthrop- 
ist, was  born  at  Enfield,  England,  in  1726.  He  had 
been  apprenticed  by  his  father  to  a  grocer  in  Lon- 
don, but  upon  the  death  of  the  elder  Howard,  who 
left  a  considerable  fortune  amassed  in  trade,  the 
young  man  left  the  uncongenial  business,  and  spent 
his  time  in  travel  and  in  the  pursuit  of  medical  and 
scientific  studies.  When  about  25  years  old  he  had 
a  severe  attack  of  illness,  and  upon  his  recovery 
showed  his  gratitude  to  his  landlady  who  had 
nursed  him,  and  who  was  twenty-seven  years  his 
senior,  by  marrying  her.  As  the  union  was  not  a 
happy  one,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  was, 
perhaps,  fortunate  that  the  wife  died  three  years 
later.  In  1756  Howard  embarked  for  Lisbon,  with 
the  view  of  doing  something  to  help  the  sufferers 
from  the  great  earthquake.  On  the  way  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  French  privateer,  and  the 
hardships  which  he  endured  while  in  captivity  seem 
to  have  first  called  his  attention  to  the  sufferings  of 
prisoners.  Having  been  exchanged  he  returned  to 
England,  married  again,  and  settled  in  Bedford- 
shire, and  began  his  career  of  active  philanthropy 
by  building  schools  and  model  cottages  for  the 
peasantry.  His  wife  died  in  1765,  and  he  then 
spent  several  years  in  study  and  travel.  In  1773  he 
was  made  sheriff,  and  thus  came  to  have  actual 
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knowledge  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  prisoners 
under  the  very  defective  jail  system  of  England. 
For  instance,  he  found  that  many  innocent  persons, 
as  well  as  criminals,  were  kept  in  prison  for  months 
and  even  years  from  inability  to  pay  their  fees  of 
jail  delivery.  He  proposed  to  the  magistrates  to 
have  regular  salaries  paid  to  the  jailers,  in  place  of 
the  fees  collected  from  the  prisoners.  The  aston- 
ished magistrates  asked  for  a  precedent  for  such  a 
change,  and  in  his  effort  to  find  one  Howard  visited 
every  town  in  England  containing  a  prison.  He 
thus  collected  an  enormous  mass  of  information 
concerning  prison  abuses,  which  he  embodied  in  a 
report  to  the  House  of  Commons.  This  body  gave 
him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  immediately  passed  bills 
providing  for  a  number  of  important  reforms.  At 
his  own  expense  Howard  sent  copies  of  these  laws 
to  every  jailer  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  soon  after 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  not  al- 
lowed to  take  his  seat  because  of  his  known  sympa- 
thy with  the  American  revolution.  He  never  after- 
ward entered  political  life,  but  gave  his  whole  time 
to  the  carrying  out  of  philanthropic  reforms.  He 
made  several  journeys  over  the  continent  visiting 
prisons  and  hospitals.  In  his  journeys  and  labors 
he  bore  his  own  expenses,  and  risked  his  own  life 
and  health  continually  in  the  presence  of  infectious 
diseases.  In  his  last  journey  he  contracted  camp 
fever  while  nursing  some  patients  at  Kherson,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  and  died  there  Jan.  20, 1790. 

HOWABD  UNIVERSITY. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  history  of  the  Howard  University  at  Wash- 
ington. Was  it  not  called  from  Howard,  the  great 
philanthropist?  R.  T.  Eaton. 

Answer—  It  is  understood  that  Howard  Univer- 
sity was  named  from  General  O.  O.  Howard,  who 
was  one  of  its  founders,  and  its  first  president.  It 
was  organized  under  a  special  act  of  Congress  in 
1867.  It  was  intended  for  the  higher  education  of 
negro  students,  but  its  laws  make  no  distinction,  as 
to  color  or  sex,  for  pupils  or  teachers.  The  uni- 
versity buildings  are  on  high  ground,  two  miles 
from  the  business  center  of  the  city.  There  are 
nine  buildings  belonging  to  the  university.  Miner 
Hall,  which  will  accommodate  150  students,  is  set 
apart  for  the  young  ladies;  and  Clark  Hall,  for 
young  men,  has  room  for  over  200  students.  In- 
struction in  the  university  comprises  collegiate, 
normal,  theological  aud  medical  courses,  with  law, 
pharmacy,  and  dentistry.  An  industrial  depart- 
ment has  been  added.  The  institution  has  a  hne 
library  of  over  10,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  curios- 
ities with  a  hne  collection  of  minerals,  and  a  pic- 
ture gallery.  The  Rev.  W,  W.  Patton  la  now  the 
president. 

BARLY  UHE  OF  IRON. 

Kirn  Him.,  Mo. 

When  and  where  was  iron  first  discovered,  and 
when  first  manufactured?  O.  B.  Thompson. 

Answer.—  The  Bible  ascribe*  the  discovery  of 
working  iron  to  Tubal  Cain.  The  Egyptians  ascribe 
It  to  one  of  their  early  mythological  kings,  Hephes- 
tus,  who  has  been  identified  by  students  with  the 
Ynlcan  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  The  act- 
ual discovery  was  probably  made  so  early  in  the 
history  of  the  human  rare  that  it  can  not  now  be 
accurately  placed.  The,  book"  of  Moses  mention 
the  use  of  iron  some  eleven  centuries  before  the 


Christian  era,  and  the  Arundelian  marbles  fix  a  date 
for  it  before  1370  B.  C.  The  Egyptians  and  the  As- 
syrians made  iron  at  a  very  early  period  of  their 
history.  In  ancient  tombs  and  ruins  but  recently 
unearthed  many  implements  of  iron  are  found, 
cooking  utensils  and  weapons  of  various  kinds.  The 
Chalybes,  a  Scythian  tribe  living  south  and  east  of 
the  Black  Sea,  who  attained  great  skill  in  iron- 
working,  are  accredited  by  ancient  writers  with  be- 
ing the  first  to  use  coal  in  their  furnaces,  the  in- 
ventors of  steel,  or  hardened  iron,  and  the  discov- 
erers of  magnetic  iron.  Geological  discoveries  have 
shown  that  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  iron  was  one 
of  the  regular  steps  of  every  branch  of  the  human 
race  In  its  advance  toward  civilization. 


FRENCH  POLITICAL)  PARTIES. 

Give  an  outline  of  French  political  parties  and 
tell  how  they  are  divided  in  the  assembly.  Tell 
how  elections  are  conducted  and  define  "oppor- 
tunist," "reactionaire,"  '  intransigeant."  "scrutin 
de  liste, "and  "scrutin  d'  arrondissement." 

E.  B.  Hatttz. 

Answer.— Political  parties  in  France  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  large  groups— Republic- 
ans and  Reactionaires.  Bach  of  these,  however,  it 
divided  into  several  smaller  groups.  The  "Re- 
actionaires" are  united  on  the  common  ground  of 
opposition  to  the  republic,  and  they  sit  together  in 
the  Assembly,  forming  the  Right  or  Opposition, 
yet  in  themselves  they  are  divided  into  two  im- 
portant parties — the  Legitimists  and  Bonapartists. 
The  Republicans  are  known  as  the  Left  and  their 
opponents  as  the  Right,  because  of  the  position  of 
their  seats  in  the  Assembly  with  relation  to  the 
presiding  officer.  The  Legitimists  are  those  that 
favor  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  the  person  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  to 
the  throne  of  France.  The  Bonapartists  desire  to 
see  the  empire  restored  throuqrh  one  of  the  Bona- 
partes.  The  Right  has  increased  its  representa- 
tives in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  88  in  the 
last  Parliament  to  some  200  in  that  which  met  for 
the  first  time  on  Nov.  10,  1885.  The  Republicans, 
although  agreed  on  the  cardinal  points  of  their  po- 
litical creed,  were  less  united  than  their  opponents 
at  the  poll  on  Oct.  4,  1885;  the  moderate  and  ex- 
treme sections  vigorously  opposing  one  another,  to 
th"  consequent,  loss  of  both,  and  gain  of  the  Re- 
actionaries, who,  for  electoral  purposes,  adopted 
the  name  of  Conservatives.  The  present  system  of 
election  in  France  was  adopted  at  the  last 
Parliamentary  election  in  1885.  It  is 
known  as  the  scrutin  de  liste  or  elec- 
tion by  departments.  The  previous  law  provided 
for  the  scrutin  d 'arrondissement  or  election  by 
districts.  That  is,  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
were  formerly  elected  by  each  district,  just  as  our 
Congressional  representatives  are  chosen,  but  uow 
are  elected  on  n  general  ticket  by  departments,  just 
as  we  choose  our  Presidential  electors  by  States. 
France  Is  divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into 
eighty-seven  departments,  returning  568  members 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There  are,  further, 
three  departments  in  Algeria,  returning  six  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  are  Republicans,  besides  the  dis- 
tant colonial  possessions,  which  are  represented  in 
the  present  Parliament  l>y  ten  Republicans.  The 
number  of  seats  allotted  to  each  department  natu- 
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Tally  varies  according  to  its  population,  the  terri- 
tory of  Belfort  returning  fewest  members  (two), 
and  the  department  of  the  Seine — i.  e.,  Paris,  the 
greatest  number  (thirty-eight).  The  next  largest 
department  is  that  of  the  Nord,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  twenty  deputies,  the  remaining  depart- 
ments returning  from  three  to  twelve.  To  secure 
election  it  is  indispensable  that  at  least  a  fourth  of 
the  electors  on  the  register  record  their  votes;  and 
return  is  further  conditional  on  obtaining  an  ab- 
solute majority  of  the  votes  recorded.  The  princi- 
ple of  election  is  by  universal  suffrage.  At  the  last 
election  202  of  the  members  first  chosen  failed  to 
secure  a  majority  and  second  elections  were  held  in 
every  case.  The  party  of  the  Left  is  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  factions,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  Conservative- 
Republicans,  Opportunists,  and  Radicals.  The 
•Opportunists  constitute  the  most  numerous  and 
influential  of  these  divisions.  The  party  was 
formed  by  Gambetta,  and  under  his  leadership 
gained  great  political  importance.  The  name  was 
given  to  the  party  as  a  teTm  of  reproach  by  their 
enemies,  who  declared  that  they  had  no  fixed  prin- 
ciples, but  would  defend  any  course  that  suited 
their  opportunity.  The  party  is  still  a  strong  one, 
numbering  120  in  the  Assembly,  though  its  bril- 
liancy and  importance  perished  with  Gambetta. 
The  Radical  party  is  known  as  the  Extreme  Left. 
It  includes  in  its  ranks  a  large  proportion  of  the 
socialistic  element  in  politics,  though  there  is  still 
another  faction,  small  in  numbers  but  violent  in 
speech,  known  as  the  Intransigeants,  or  "Irrecon- 
cilables,"  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  republic, 
but  wish  it  abolished  and  a  purely  communistic 
form  of  government  put  in  its  place. 

GREELEY  AND  COOPER. 

Hill  Top,  Kan. 
What  did  Horace  Greeley  say  to  cause  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper  to  sue  him  for  libel?  Give  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  case.  G.  S.  Humphbey. 

Answer—  In  1833  Mr.  Cooper  returned  to  his 

New  York  home,  after  a  long  stay  abroad.   He  was 

said  to  have  imbibed  much  aristocratic  sentiment 

while  in  the  Old  World,  and  in  the  two  books  that 

he  published  soon  after  his  return — "Homeward 

Bound"  and  "Home  as  Found" — there  were  many 

remarks  concerning  American  manners  and  opinions, 

that  greatly  wounded  the  sensitive  feelings  of  his 

countrymen.   His  neighbors  in  the  village  of  Coop- 

erstown  accused  him  of  arrogance  and  insolence, 

and  he  got  into  difficulties  with  them  continually.  A 

newspaper  of  the  little  town  took  up  the  quarrels, 

berating  the  novelist  vigorously.    Mr.  Cooper  then 

brought  action  for  libel,  and  recovered  judgment. 

Other  journals  now  took  up  the  cudgels  against  Mr. 

Cooper,  who  in  his  effort  to  punish  them  all,  soon 

had  a  host  of  libel  suits  on  foot.    One  of  these  was 

against  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  then  edited 

by  Thurlow  Weed.   Because  of  sickness  in  his 

family,  Mr.  Weed  did  not  attend  promptly  at  court 

when  the  case  came  up,  whereupon  a  judgment  of 

$400  was  entered  against  him.    Mr.  Weed  sent 

an  account  of  the  affair  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 

in  which,  though  not  abusing  Mr.  Cooper,  the 

writer  censured  that  gentleman's  action  in  the  suit, 

and  said  that  "the  value  of  Mr.  Cooper's  character 

had  at  last  been  judicially  ascertained  to  be  exactly 


$400."  The  article  was  published  without  Mr- 
Weed's  name,  and  the  novelist  was  highly  offended 
at  it,  and  brought  an  action  of  libel  against  Messrs. 
Greeley  and  McElrath.  publishers  of  the  Tribune, 
for  its  publication.  Mr.  Greeley  defended  his  own 
case,  Mr.  Richard  Cooper,  a  nephew  of  the  novelist, 
was  counsel  on  the  other  side,  but  the  plaintiff  him- 
self summed  the  case  in  a  long  speech,  in  which  he 
went  over  the  whole  ground  of  his  previous  suits, 
and  bitterly  condemned  the  license  of  the  press  in 
America.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  $200 
against  the  Tribune  publishers,  which  they  paid. 
Mr.  Cooper  brought  another  suit  for  several  al- 
leged libels  in  Mr.  Greeley's  published  report  of 
the  first  suit,  but  this  time  the  journalist  employed 
two  able  lawyers,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Seward  and  A.  B. 
Conger,  and  their  skill  secured  a  compromise  of  the 
matter,  and  the  case  was  never  brought  to  trial. 

PERSPIRATION. 

Bayne,  Ean. 

Please  explain  the  phenomena  of  perspiration, 
its  cause,  action,  etc.  Adolphos. 

Answer. — The  human  body  is  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  water.  A  man  weighing  154  pounds 
contains  about  110  pounds  of  water,  and  only  forty- 
four  pounds  of  dry  matter.  Water  is  therefore 
vitally  necessary  to  all  human  existence,  and  is  sup- 
plied in  all  kinds  of  food,  as  well  as  with  liquids, 
and  also  in  the  atmosphere  that  we  breathe.  It  is 
constantly  being  thrown  off  from  the  body,  and 
forms  a  very  important  agent  in  removing  de- 
cayed matter  from  the  svstem.  Water  is  removed 
from  the  system  by  means  of  the  kidneys,  by  the 
lungs,  and  through  the  skin.  The  amount  of 
water  daily  evaporated  by  lungs  and  skin,  in  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  system,  is  equal  to  about 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  food,  solid 
and  liquid,  which  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  The 
skin  of  a  full-grown  man  therefore  exhales  in 
twenty-four  hours,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  of  water  in 
insensible  perspiration.  When,  in  hot  weather,  or 
in  undergoing  violent  exertion,  the  perspiration  be- 
comes sensible,  and  instead  of  exhaling  in  a  gentle 
moisture  is  thrown  off  in  large  drops  of  water, 
a  much  greater  weight  is  disposed  of 
in  this  way.  The  action  of  this  exhalation 
takes  place  through  glands.  These  glands  are 
cylindrical  tubes,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  globular 
coil  situated  in  the  connective  tissue  immediately 
under  the  third  and  inner  layer  of  the  skin.  From 
each  gland  a  small  duct  passes  upward  through 
the  layers  of  the  skin,  and  terminates  in  a  very 
minute  and  oblique  opening  on  the  surface.  The 
folds  of  the  perspiratory  gland  are  surrounded  by 
a  close  network  of  capillary  blood  vessels,  from 
which  the  watery  and  salt  ingredients  of  the  per- 
spiration are  exuded  into  the  tube,  and  by  capil- 
lary attraction  are  drawn  to  the  surface  and 
thrown  off.  It  does  not  seem  so  strange  that  the 
human  body  can  throw  off  nearly  two  pints  of  water 
daily,  so  gradually  and  so  gently  that  it  is  not  felt 
as  moisture,  when  we  remember  how  many  glands 
there  are  and  how  very  small  each  atom  of  mois- 
ture must  be.  On  the  back,  the  thighs,  and  legs 
there  are  about  500  perspiratory  glands  to  th.> 
square  inch  of  skin;  on  the  breast,  the  forehead, 
neck,  forearm,  and  back  of  the  hand  and  foot, 
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aboot  1,000  to  the  square  inch ;  and  on  the  sole  of 
the  foot  and  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  2,700 
in  the  same  space.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  perspiratory  glands  over  the  whole 
body  is  not  less  than  2,300,000,  and  as  each 
tubular  coil  when  unraveled  is  about  one-fifteenth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  the  entire  extent  of  tubing 
used  to  throw  off  the  perspiration  is  not  less  than 
153,000  inches,  or  nearly  two  miles  and  ahalf.  A 
certain  portion  of  the  decaying  matter  of  the  body 
is  thrown  off  through  the  perspiration,  but  the 
principal  office  of  this  exhalation  is  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  When  the  body  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  cleanliness  and  health,  so  that  the  cir- 
ciilation  is  regular  and  the  perspiratory  glands  are 
always  evenly  but  seldom  abnormally  active,  expos- 
ure to  severe  cold  can  be  safely  borne.  When  un- 
due exertion  brings  out  a  greater  flow  of  perspira- 
tion than  can  be  readily  and  quickly  removed  by 
evaporation,  the  moisture  chills  the  skin  surface, 
the  little  mouths  of  the  sweat  tubes  contract,  there 
is  what  we  call  a  checking  of  the  perspiration, 
which  immediately  produces  a  sensation  of  chilli- 
ness. We  have  taken  cold,  we  say,  and  severe  ill- 
ness often  results  from  this  interference  with  the 
natural  evaporation  of  the  skin. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 

Concord,  Mich. 

Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  some  account  of 
the  method  of  photo-engraving. 

A.  M.  Shotwell. 

Answer.— There  are  several  processes  for  this 
work,  one  of  which  may  be  outlined  thus;  A  copper 
plate  is  covered  with  asphaltum,  a  film  negative 
placed  in  contact  with  it,  and  this  exposed  to  light 
in  the  camera.  This  is  then  covered  with  a  mix- 
ture of  olive  oil  and  turpentine,  which  removes  the 
parts  acted  upon  by  the  light  and  leaves  the  lines 
shown  as  bare  copper.  The  plate  is  then  waxed 
upon  the  back,  and  then  plunged  into  an  acid  bath. 
The  acid  does  not  affect  the  covered  parts  of  the 
plate,  but  acts  upon  the  lines,  eating  them  away, 
and  leaving,  when  the  plate  is  subsequently  cleaned, 
a  complete  engraving  thereon.  In  this  department, 
a  few  months  ago,  we  gave  an  account  of  engraving 
on  zinc,  which  is  also  used  for  the  reproduction  of 
pictures.  But  most  of  the  finest  processes  by  which 
the  perfect  reproduction  of  engravings,  photo- 
graphs, etc.,  is  now  accomplished,  are  secrets  and 
closely  guarded  by  their  discoverers. 

GENERAL.  JAMES  B.  M'PUERSON. 

( Ja  i, ion,  Ohio. 
Olve  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  General  James  B.  Mc- 
Pherson.  F.  M.  Shumakkb. 

A  nswer.— James  Birdsey  McPhersou  was  born  at 
Clyde,  Ohio,  Nov.  14,  1828.  He  graduated  first  in  his 
clasn  at  West  Point,  in  1850.  During  the  following 
year  ho  was  assistant  Instructor  at  the  academy, 
was  engaged  on  the  dofencos  of  New  York  harbor 
in  1854-67,  and  in  San  Francisco  Bay  in  1868-61. 
In  November  of  1 801  ha  was  made  Aid-de-Camp  to 
Ooneral  Halleck.  lie  was  chief  engineer  on  Gen- 
eral Grant's  staff  at  Fort  Donelson  and  at  Shiloh, 
and  in  May  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  regular 
army  and  Brigadier  General  of  volunteers.  In  the 
following  December  he  waH  made  commander  of 
the  Seventeenth  Army  OOTpl,  and  served  under 
Grant    In  the  campaign   against  Virknburg.  In 

Mm-' ii.  ik i.  ir  w.i  - mad i  rommander  of  the  Annv 


of  the  Tennessee,  and  in  this  position  sustained 
his  high  reputation  for  gallantry  and  military 
ability.  In  the  battles  before  Atlanta,  McPherson's 
divison  held  the  left  of  the  line.  July' 22,  in  super- 
intending the  advance  of  his  skirmish  line,  he  re- 
ceived a  shot  in  the  breast,  causing  almost  in- 
stant death.  General  McPherson  was  a  man  of 
wonderful  energy  and  industry,  and  was  possessed 
of  courage  and  daring  that  almost  amounted  to 
recklessness.  His  death  was  greatly  lamented  by 
his  fellow-officers. 


MODOCS— WELSH  LEGEND. 

Republic,  Mich. 
Is  there  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  this  country  called 
Modocs?  If  so,  tell  something  about  them.  There 
is  a  legend  in  Wales  that  a  prince  named  Modoc 
once  left  that  country  in  search  of  the  unknown 
land  toward  the  "West,  and  that  the  descendants  of 
the  prince  and  his  followers  yet  exist  as  a  tribe  of 
Indians  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Has  this  legend  any 
basis  of  fact?  I.  O. 

Answer.— The  Welsh  legend  ascribes  the  dis- 
covery of  America  to  Welsh  adventurers  during 
the  twelrth  century,  or  more  than  300  years  before 
Columbus  crossed  the  Atlantic.  According  to  this 
story  Prince  Madoc,  compelled  by  civil  disturb- 
ances to  leave  his  native  country,  sailed  westward 
in  1170  with  a  small  fleet,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
some  weeks  landed  on  a  continent  of  exuberant 
fertility,  whose  inhabitants  were  dark-colored  sav- 
ages. After  some  time  he  returned  to  Wales,  but 
left  behind  him  twenty  of  his  crew.  Then  fitting  a 
large  fleet  he  departed  again  for  the  new  land,  but 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  ships  or  men  were  ever 
again  heard  from.  The  connection  of  this  legend 
with  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  American  Indians— tb^ 
Modocs— is  altogether  fanciful.  The  Modocs  were 
originally  a  part  of  the  Klamath  nation,  who  in- 
habited Northern  California.  They  became 
estranged  from  their  original  tribe,  however,  and 
thus  earned  their  name,  Modocs,  which  means 
enemies.  They  lived,  when  they  first  became 
known  to  white  men,  in  a  district  about  100x40 
miles  in  extent,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Klam- 
ath in  California.  They  were  dull  and  lethargic 
by  nature,  with  little  expression  in  their  heavy- 
features,  and  little  energy  in  their  habits.  But  as 
enemies  they  were  harsh,  relentless,  and  cruel. 
Their  houses  were  pits  roofed  with  a  conical 
structure  of  wooden  slabs,  covered  with 
earth,  and  both  men  and  women  clothed  them- 
selves decently  with  skins.  Their  religion 
consisted  of  the  worship  of  a  single  deity,  whom 
they  called  Koomoose.  They  did  not  torture  pris- 
oners taken  in  war,  but  made  slaves  of 
them.  The  Modocs  have  been  hostile  to  the  whites 
ever  since  the  very  earliest  days  of  California  im- 
migration. Bepeated  wars  have  greatly  reduced 
the  tribe,  so  that  they  now  number  less  than  two 
hundred  in  all,  part  of  them  being  in  the  Quipaw 
reservation.  In  the  Indian  Torritory,  and  part  on 
the  Klamath  reservation  in  California. 

EASTER  ISLAND. 

Etna,  Ma- 
Tell  something  about  Easter  Island .  Where  is  it, 
und  what  race  of  people  Inhabits  it?  _ 

J,  H.Whittxn. 

A  n*t/>er.— Easter  Island  is  in  the  South  Pacific, 

near  latitude  20 O,  about  2,300  mile*  west  of  the 

.  (.list  of  South  Atnerlen.    It  utands  alone,  and  has 

Ixm  n  -,.|,|f>m  vinited.    It  wiih  discovered  in  1702  bv 
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Roggeween,  a  Dutch  navigator,  and  was  visited  in 
1774  by  Captain  Cook.  It  is  about  eleven  miles 
long  by  six  miles  broad,  and  has  three  large  ex- 
tinct volcanoes,  rising  to  the  height  of  1,200  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  land  in  the  valleys  is  fertile 
and  well  cultivated,  but  the  supply  of  water  upon 
Che  island  is  short.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island — 
who  number  about  1,200— are  Polynesians,  of  dark 
skin,  but  finely  developed  physical  frames.  They 
were  once  fiercely  hostile  to  white  men,  but  are 
now  professed  Christians,  having  been  converted 
by  some  French  missionaries  who  landed  among 
them  in  1865.  Easter  Island  is  especially  remark- 
able for  containing  several  hundred  gigantic  stone 
statues,  chiseled  with  considerable  skill.  The 
largest  of  these  are  forty  feet  high,  and  measure 
Bine  feet  across  the  shoulders.  Many  of  them 
stand  in  the  crater  of  the  largest  volcano,  while 
otners  are  scattered  about  the  island.  They  were 
cut  from  a  kind  of  rock  which  abounds  in  the 
island,  and  many  unfinished  statues  are  in  the 
stone  quarries.  The  origin  of  these  statues  is 
wrapped  in  mystery.  They  were  certainly  not  made 
by  the  present  race  of  inhabitants  of  the  island,  as 
these  have  no  tools  for  the  purpose,  and  no  means 
of  moving  such  masses.  They  profess  to  know 
nothing  about  them,  and  believe  they  were  made 
by  the  gods.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
island  is  part  of  a  submerged  continent,  and  that 
these  statues  were  the  idols  of  an  extinct  people 
who  "worshiped  in  high  places." 

ASAFCETIDA. 

Kankakee,  111. 
Give  the  composition  and  the  common  uses  of 
asafoetma.  Frank  Stark. 

Answer. — Asafcetida  is  a  resinous  gum  derived 
from  the  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  in  Central 
Asia.  It  can  be  thoroughly  dissolved  in  alcohol.and 
by  distilling  the  alcoholic  solutionis  volatile  oil,  in 
which  is  contained  the  strong  disagreeable  odor 
and  taste  of  the  substance,  can  be  removed.  Asa- 
fcetida iB  used  in  Persia  as  a  condiment  for  flavor- 
ing sauces  and  food.  The  leaves  are  eaten  and  the 
root  roasted  for  the  same  purpose.  In  medicine  it 
is  used  as  an  anti-spasmodic  or  nervous  stimulant; 
also  as  an  expectorant  in  some  diseases  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs. 

MARCO  BOZZAEIS. 

Graham,  Mo. 
Give  a  sketch  of  Marco  Bozzaris,  the  hero  or  mod- 
ern Greece.  J.  Renner. 

Answer. — Marco  Bozzaris,  the  noted  Greek  hero, 
was  born  in  1790,  at  Suli,  in  the  mountains  of 
Epirus.  His  youth  was  spent  amid  the  din  of  arms, 
for  the  Suliotes  were  constantly  in  rebellion  against 
the  Turks,  who  tried  to  rule  over  them.  In  1803 
Suli  was  taken  by  Ali  Pasha,  an  Albanian  who  was 
in  thp  Turkish  service,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants 
•killed.  Bozzaris,  then  a  lad  of  13,  escaped  to  the 
Ionian  Isles,  with  a  number  of  the  Suliotes,  and, 
the  islands  being  ceded  to  the  French,  he  served  in 
the  French  army  for  some  years.  In  1820  the 
■Suliotes  had  their  country  restored  to  them,  on 
condition  of  their  joining  Ali  Pasha  in  a  revolt 
against  the  Sultan.  The  insurrection  soon  in- 
volved all  the  Greciftfl  states,  and  when  Ali  Pasha 
was  killed  in  1822  the  war  was  successfully  carried 
■on  nadtt  Bozzaris.   The  flower  of  his  army  fell  at 


Petta,  July  16,  1822,  and,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
troops,  he  retreated  to  Missolonghi,  which  he  skill- 
fully defended.  In  August.  1823,  a  large  force  of 
Turks  and  Albanians  were  sent  against  him.  Know- 
ing that  the  fortifications  of  Missolonghi  would  not 
hold  out  against  them,  Bozzaris  determined  to  gain 
an  advantage  by  making  a  sudden  attack.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  advance  of  the  army,  4,000  strong, 
was  encamped  at  Scutari,  he  attacked  them  by 
night  with  1,200  men,  and  routed  them  with  great 
slaughter,  capturing  the  entire  supplies  of  the 
camp.  The  triumph  of  this  victory  was  saddened 
by  the  loss  of  the  brave  Bozzaris,  who  fell  while 
leading  on  his  men  to  the  final  attack. 


NIHILISM. 

Mendon,  111, 

Give  history  of  nihilism  in  Russia,  its  origin,  ob- 
ject and  ultimate  aims.  R.  C.  M, 

Answer— The  name  nihilists  is  sometimes  applied 
to  all  persons  taking  part  in  political  agitation  in 
Russia,  especially  if  they  are  avowed  advocates  of 
constitutional  government,  but  properly  it  belongs 
only  to  those  supposed  to  be  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  secret  revolutionary  committee.  The 
names  nihilist  and  nihilism  did  not  originate  with 
the  party,  but  were  given  to  it  in  derision,  because 
its  members  sought  the  destruction  of  all  existing 
order  and  government  without  proposing  and  appa- 
rently without  intending  to  substitute  any  defined 
scheme  of  organization  in  their  place.  So  far  as  is 
known,  these  terms  were  first  used  by  the  Russian 
novelist,  Turgeneff.  The  despotic  character  of  the 
Russian  government,  and  its  efforts  to  check  all  free 
discussion,  have  only  provoked  political  conspiracy 
and  secret  plottings  against  the  tyranny  of  the  exist- 
ing powers.  The  first  manifestation  of  the  secret 
political  societies  was  the  insurrection  of  Decem- 
ber, 1825,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas 
L,  which  aimed  at  overthrowing  the  czardoin  and 
establishing  a  constitutional  form  of  government. 
Though  this  insurrection  was  suppressed,  tho^c  en- 
gaged in  it  continued  to  urge  their  views  and  the 
party  gained  strength.  The  earliest  advocate  of 
the  present  Russian  doctrine  of  nihilism  was 
Michael  Bakunin,  who  advocated  a  Russian  repub- 
lic as  early  as  1847,  and  in  1868  founded  the  "Inter- 
national Alliance  of  Revolution,"  a  secret  society, 
whose  object  was  to  effect  a  popular  uprising 
against  all  monarchical  governments.  This  society 
was  no  doubt  the  parent  of  the  many  secret  organ- 
izations that  have  since  sprung  into  existence 
throughout  Europe.  Bakunin  died  at  Geneva  in 
1876.  Though  Alexander  II.  introduced  a  much 
more  liberal  policy  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  it 
came  so  far  short  of  the  desires  of  the  party  of 
progress  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  seemed  stim- 
ulated rather  than  lessened.  The  existence  of  a 
great  revolutionary  conspiracy  was  proved  in  1877, 
when,  after  a  great  trial  lasting  eighteen  months, 
135  persons  out  of  183  arrested  were  found  to  belong 
to  such  an  organization.  The  nihilists  began  to  at- 
tract attention  as  a  really  formidable  society  in  1878, 
when  Vera  Sassulitch  shot  General  Trepoff,  chief 
of  the  secret  police.  She  was  acquitted,  and  this 
seemed  to  excite  the  entire  organization  to  activity, 
and  a  series  of  outbreaks  and  assassinations  fol- 
lowed, which  were  only  checked  after  soihe  time  by 
measures  of  extreme  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
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government.  One  after  another  of  the  officials  of 
the  government  were  murdered,  and  finally,  the 
Czar  himself  fell  at  the  hands  of  a  nihilist  assassin. 
The  doctrines  and  objects  of  the  nihilists  must  he 
taken  from  the  declarations  of  their  leaders. 
Bakunin,  in  a  speech  at  Geneva  in  1868,  announced 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  new  gospel,  whose  mis- 
sion was  to  destroy  the  lie,  at  the  beginning  of 
which  was  God.  Having  got  rid  of  this  belief,  the 
next  lie  to  be  destroyed  was  rig?it,a,  fiction  invented 
"by  might  to  strengthen  her  power.  "Our  first  work," 
he  said,  "must  be  destruction  of  everything  as  it 
now  exists,  the  good  and  the  bad,  for  if  but  an  atom 
of  this  old  world  remains,  the  new  will  never  be 
created."  Others  have  asserted  similar  principles. 
From  these  utterances  it  seems  plain  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  nihilist  movement  is  likely  to  be  of 
little  real  good  to  the  people  of  Russia. 

EMERY. 

Crystal,  Mich. 
How  are  the  different  varieties  of  emery  made, 
and  for  what  are  they  used  ?  A.  S.  Oliver. 

Answer. — Emery  is  a  mineral  substance  allied  in 
nature  to  corundum.  It  is  found,  when  analyzed, 
to  be  composed  of  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  silica, 
with  a  little  lime.  The  proportions  of  these  sub- 
stances vary  in  different  specimens,  thus  giving 
several  varieties  of  emery,  but  the  substance  is  not 
compounded,  it  occurs  already  formed  in  nat- 
ure. It  is  usually  found  in  masses,  though  it 
sometimes  occurs  disseminated  through  otherinin- 
•rals.  It  is  a  dull  opaque  substance,  sometimes  of 
a  grayish  black,  sometimes  of  a  blue  color.  It  is 
prepared  for  use  by  crushing  the  lumps  in  a  stamp 
mill,  and  then  passing  the  powder  through  sieves 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness.  For  the  most  del- 
icate uses  of  opticians  the  powder  is  graded  by  the 
process  known  to  chemists  as  elutriation.  The 
powder  is  stirred  up  in  water,  or  water  containing 
oil  and  gum,  and  allowed  to  subside  for  a  number 
of  seconds.  This  is  done  at  intervals,  and  the  water 
poured  off  each  time,  and  as  the  coarsest  of  the 
powder  is  naturally  the  first  and  the 
finest  the  last  to  settle,  by  this  method  a  num- 
ber of  finely  graded  sizes  of  powder  are  obtained 
Emery  thus  prepared  is  used  for  many  important 
purposes  in  the  arts.  It  is  used  in  cutting  and  pol- 
ishing stone,  glass,  and  metal.  It  is  applied  to 
paper,  cloth,  and  slips  of  wood,  by  dusting  powder 
upon  these  articles  after  they  have  been  coated 
with  thin  glue,  to  be  used  with  greater  convenience 
in  this  form  for  polishing  purposes.  It  is  also  made 
into  cakes  with  beeswax,  and  Into  Htone  for  emery 
wheel*  by  mixing  with  clay  and  firing  it  in  a  furnace 
like  <nrthenware.  Mixed  with  paper  pulp  VltA  tln<- 
glass  and  rolled  into  sheets  it  is  made  into  covering 
for  razor  strops.  The  emery  of  commerce  was  for 
a  long  time  brought  from  the  Island  of  Naxox,  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The  Greek  Government 
granted  a  monopoly  of  its  trade  to  an  English 
merchant,  who  raised  the  price  of  the  substance 
from  $4"  to  $140  a  ton.  But  when  about  1K47  Dr.  J. 
Lawrence  Smith,  an  American  explorer  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Turkish  Government,  found  deposits  of 
the  mineral  at  various  points  In  Ania  Minor,  the 
monopoly  wasdostroyed  and  the  price  of  the  Htuff 
lowered.  Deposits  of  emery  have  also  been  found 
in  Hohemla.  In  the   Ural  Mountains,  In  Austrnlin, 


and  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Montana.  But 
these  other  deposits  furnish  no  supply  to  compete 
with  that  which  is  brought  from  Naxos  and  Turkey. 

HISTOBT  OF  JERUSALEM. 

  WELTON.Ill. 

Please  give  a  brief  history  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem from  the  time  of  its  founding.  Tell  how 
often  it  was  besieged,  and  by  whom. 

Reader. 

Answer.— The  earliest  name  of  Jerusalem  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Jebus,  or  poetically  Salem,  and 
its  King  in  Abraham's  time  was  Melchizedek* 
"When  the  Hebrews  took  possession  of  Canaan,  the 
city  of  Salem  was  burned,  but  the  fortress  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites,  till  King  David  took 
it  by  storm  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 
From  that  time  it  was  called  Jerusalem.  During 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  it  attained  its 
highest  degree  of  power.   When  ten  of  the  Jewish 
tribes    seceded    under    Jeroboam  they  made 
Shechem  (and  later  Samaria)  the  capital  of  their 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  Jerusalem  remained  the 
capital  of  the  smaller  but  more  powerful  kingdom 
of  Judah.  The  city  was  taken  by  Shishak,  King  of 
Egypt,  in  971  B.  C,  was  later  conquered  and  sacked 
by  Joash,  King  of  Israel,  and  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,. 
the  King  of  Syria  came  against  it  with  a  large 
force,  but  could  not  take  it.   The  city  was  beseiged 
in  Hezekiah's  reign,  by  the  army  of  Sennacherib,. 
King  of  Assyria,  but  was  saved  by  a  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  the  invading  army.    After  the  death  of 
Josiah,  the  city  was  tributary  for  some  years  to 
the  King  of  Egypt,  but  was  taken  after  repeated 
attempts  by  the  Babylonians  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  586  and  was  left  a  heap  of  ruins.  Th© 
work  of  rebuilding  it  began  by  order  of  King  Cyrus 
about  538  B.  C,  who  allowed  the  Jewish  people  that 
had  been  carried  into  captivity  to  return  for  thi& 
purpose.   From  this  time  Jerusalem  enjoyed  com- 
parative peace  for  several  hundred  years  and  grew 
to  be  an  important  commercial  city.   When  Alex- 
ander invaded  Syria  it  submitted  to  him  without 
resistance.    After  his  death  it  belonged  for  a  time 
to  Egypt  and  in  198  B.  C.  passed  with  the  rest  of 
Judea  under  the  rule  of  Syria.  Antioohus  the  Great 
ruled  it  with  mildness  and  justice,  but  the  tyranny 
of  his  son,  Antioohus  Epiphanes,  brought  about 
the  revolt,  headed  by  the  Maccabees,  through  which 
Jerusalem  gained  a  brief  independence.   In  03 
B.  C,  Pompey  tho  Great  took  the  city,  demol- 
ished tho  walls  and  killed  thousands  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  did  not  plunder  it.   However,  nine  years 
later   Orassus   robbed    the    temple   of   all  its 
treasures.   The  walls  were  soon  after  rebuilt  undei 
Antipater,    the   Roman    procurator,    but  when 
Herod  came  to  rule  over  the  city  with  the  title  of 
King,  given  him  by  the  Roman  Senate,  he  was  re- 
sisted and  only  took  possession  after  an  obstinate 
selge,    which  watt  followod  by  tho  massacre  of 
great  numbers  of  the  people.     Herod  improved 
and  enlarged  tho  city,  and  restored  the  temple  on 
a  more  magnificent  scale  than  In  Solomon's  time. 
Jerusalem  1*  said  at  this  time  to  have  had  a  popula- 
tion of  over  '200,000.   This  period  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  was  also  rendered  most  memorable  for 
Jerusalem  by  the  ministry  and  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
About  A.  D.  60,  the  Jews,  goaded  to  desperation  by 
the  tyranny  of  the   Romans,  revolted,  garrisoned 
.Teru«aleni<  and    defeated   :\    Roman  army  nent 
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against  them.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
astrous war  which  ended  with  the  destruction  of 
the  city  It  was  taken  by  Titus,  in  the  year  70, 
after  a  long  siege,  all  the  inhabitants  were  massa- 
cred, or  made  prisoners,  and  the  entire  city  left  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  built  on  the 
site  of  Jerusalem  a  Roman  city,  under  the  name  of 
Elia  Capitolina,  with  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  Jews 
weje  forbidden  to  enter  the  city  under  pain  of 
death.  Under  Constantine  it  was  made  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  Christians,  as  the  Emperor's  mother, 
Helena,  had  with  much  pains  located  the  va- 
rious gites  of  events  in  the  history  of  Christ.  The 
Emperor  Julian,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  allowed 
the  Jews  to  return  to  their  city,  but  also  made  an 
attempt,  which  ended  in  failure,  to  rebuild  their 
temple.  In  614  the  Persian  Emperor  Chosroes  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire.  The  Jews  joined  his 
army,  and  after  conquering  the  northern  part  of 
Palestine,  the  united  forces  laid  siege  to  and  took 
Jerusalem.  The  Jews  wreaked  vengeance  on  the 
Christians  for  what  they  had  been  forced  to  endure, 
and  20,000  people  were  massacred.  The  Persians 
held  rule  in  the  city  for  fourteen  years;  it  was  then 
taken  by  the  Romans  again,  but  in  636  the  Caliph 
Omar  besieged  it.  After  four  months  the  city  ca- 
pitulated. It  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Caliphs  for 
400  years,  until  the  Seljuk  Turks  in  1077  invaded 
Syria  and  made  it  a  province  of  their  empire. 
Christian  pilgrims  had  for  many  years  kept  up  the 
practice  of  visiting  the  tomb  of  Christ,  as  the  Ca- 
liphs did  not  interfere  with  their  devotions  any 
farther  than  by  exacting  a  small  tribute  from  each 
visitor.  But  the  cruelties  practiced  upon  the  pil- 
grims by  the  Turks  were  many,  and  report,  of  them 
toon  roused  all  Europe  to  a  pitch  of  indignation,  and 
brought  about  that  series  of  holy  wars,  which  for 
a  time  restored  the  holy  sepuleher  into  Christian 
hands.  Jerusalem  was  stormed  and  taken  July  15, 
1099,  and  60,000  Moslems  were  slaughtered  by  their 
wrathful  Christian  foes.  The  new  sovereignty  was 
precariously  maintained  until  1187,  when  it  fell  be- 
fore the  power  of  Saladin.  Jerusalem,  after  a 
siege  of  twelve  days,  surrendered.  Saladin,  how- 
ever, did  not  put  his  captives  to  death,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  expelling  them  from  the  city. 
Jerusalem  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  by 
treaty  in  1229,  was  retaken  by  the  Moslems  in  1239. 
once  more  restored  in  1243,  and  finally  conquered 
in  1244  by  a  horde  of  Kharesmian  Turks.  In  1517 
Palestine  was  conquered  by  Sultan  Selim  I.,  and 
since  then  has  been  under  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  except  for  a  brief  period— from  1832  to 
1840,  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Mahomet  Ali, 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  his  son  Ibrahim  had  his  seat 
•f  government  at  Jerusalem. 


GALLEY  SLAVES. 

KlNMTTNDT,  HI. 

Giv«  an  account  of  thegalley  slaves  orthe  middle 
aces  and  later  times.  How  long  is  it  since  the  em- 
ployment of  these  slaves  ceased  ?  W.  F.  W. 

Answer.— The  galley,  a  long,  low,  narrow  vessel 
•f  war,  having  sails,  but  chiefly  propelled  by  rows  of 
•ars  on  each  side,  was  used  as  a  part  of  the  fleet  of 
all  maritime  nations  from  the  earliest  historic 
times  down  to  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  vessel  drew  but  little  water  and  was 
especially  convenient  for  coast  service ;  but  the  ad- 


vancement in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  especially 
the  improvements  in  gunnery,  at  last  out  an  end  to 
this  class  of  ships,  which,  it  was  said,  "had  domi- 
nated the  maritime  world  for  over  3,000  years."  Id 
the  most  ancient  times  to  row  in  the  galleys  wat 
considered  honorable :  but  as  the  work  was  very 
laborious  and  it  was  difficult  to  procure  voluntary 
recruits  for  it,  the  ancient  nations  used  to  put 
their  prisoners  of  war  to  this  service.  Then 
it  became  customary  to  condemn  criminals 
to  the  work.  In  the  middle  ages  the  galley  rowers 
were  convicts  and  infidel  prisoners,  who  were 
chained  to  the  benches.  The  Turks  retaliated,  and 
put  captured  Christians  to  the  same  labor.  In 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Italian  republics  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  galleys 
were  used  as  the  means  of  punishment  for  all  crim- 
inals, even  those  who  had  committed  capital  crimes 
were  thus  utilized.  Heretics  were  particularly 
sought  out  for  this  purpose,and  in  France  vagrants, 
beggars,  poachers,  etc.,  were  employed,  and,  as 
even  all  these  did  not  suffice  to  man  the  benches, 
slaves  were  bought  from  the  Turks,  negroes  were 
brought  from  Guinea,  and  Indians  were  kidnapped 
in  the  New  World.  Galley  slaves  were  subjected  to 
the  greatest  indignities  and  cruelties.  Their  heads 
and  faces  were  shaved,  they  were  always  chained  to 
their  benches,  and  they  rowed  entirely  naked, being 
only  allowed  to  wear  clothing  when  in  port.  They 
were  seldom  released,  even  when  their  time  of  ser- 
vice was  accomplished.  Henry  IV.  ordered  the 
captains  of  all  galleys  to  retain  prisoners  for  six 
years,  even  although  condemned  for  a  shorter  time, 
and  under  Louis  XIV.  galley  slaves  sentenced  for 
only  two  or  three  years  were  often  retained  for  fif- 
teen years,and  more.  Criminals  preferred  mutila- 
tion and  even  death  to  labor  in  the  galleys.  The 
galleys  in  France  were  abolished  in  1748.  They  had 
been  gradually  going  out  of  use  in  that  and  other 
countries  for  some  years. 

MEDEA. — ZENOBIA. 

Vashan  Island,  W.  T. 
Tell  something  about  the  two  characters,  Medea 
and  Zenobia.  F.  A.  C. 

Answer. — Medea  was  a  character  in  Greek 
mythology.  She  was  the  daughter  of  iEetes,  King 
of  Colchis,  and  like  her  father,  was  learned  in 
magic  and  sorcery.  When  Jason  and  his  band  of 
Argonauts  came  to  Colchis  in  search  of  the  golden 
fleece  which  had  been  left  in  charge  of  iEetes, 
Medea  fell  in  love  with  the  young  hero.  The  pre- 
cious fleece  was  hung  up  in  a  grove,  where  it  was 
guarded  by  a  pair  of  bulls  that  breathed  fire  and 
a  dragon  that  never  slept.  Jason  was  told  that  he 
could  not  have  the  fleece  until  he  had  yoked  the 
bulls,  and  plowed  the  ground  by  their  help,  and 
sowed  therein  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  Jason  per- 
formed these  difficult  tasks  by  the  help  of  Medea's 
enchantments.  She  gave  him  an  ointment,  which 
rubbed  over  his  body  protected  him  from  the  fiery 
breath  of  the  bulls,  and  aided  him  to  kill  the 
dragon.  Then  when  a  throng  of  armed  men 
sprung  from  the  earth  where  the  dragon's  teeth 
were  sown,  she  told  him  to  throw  a  stone  among 
them  bo  they  would  begin  to  fight  one  another, 
while  Jason  could  escape  with  the  fleece.  Jason 
hastened  to  his  ship  and  Medea  went  with  him,  and 
took  with  her  her  young  brother  Ahsyrtus.  Kinc: 
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JEetes  pursued  the  Argo  in  a  swift  vessel,  but  as  he 
gained  upon  that  ship,  Medea  killed  her  brother 
Absyrtus,  and  threw  his  limbs  one  by  one  into  the 
sea.  JEetes  stopped  to  pick  them  up,  and  so  the 
Argonauts  got  away.  Medea  went  to  Greece  with 
Jason  and  became  his  wife,  but  after  some  years  he 
deserted  her  for  Creusa,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
■Corinth.  In  revenge  Medea  killed  the  two  children 
that  she  had  borne  to  Jason,  and  sent  to  Creusa  a 
poisoned  dress,  which  burst  into  flame  when  the 
sunlight  fell  upon  it,  and  burned  the  young  bride 
to  death.  Medea  then  fled  to  Athens,  where  she 
married  King  iEgeus,  and  became  quite  famous  for 
her  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  sorcery.  The  fable 
says  further  that  she  had  a  son  Med  us,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 

Zenobia  was  a  character  of  actual  history.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  an  Arab  chief,  and  for  her  great 
beauty  was  chos*en  as  the  wife  of  Odenathus,  King 
of  Palmyra.  She  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  her  learning  as  well  as  her  beauty,  and  to  have 
been  able  to  speak  and  write  in  several  languages. 
When  her  husband  died,  in  266  A.  D.,  she  took  the 
title  of  Queen  of  the  East,  and  for  five  years  ruled 
her  kingdom  with  great  prudence  and  success. 
Then  she  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Romans, 
and  after  suffering  severe  defeats  she  was  beseiged 
in  Palmyra.  She  defended  herself  with  much  cour- 
age until  she  found  the  city  could  not  hold  out  any 
longer,  when  she  tried  to  escape  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  She  was  made  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
the  Emperor  Aurelian,  and  was  carried  through 
the  streets  of  Rome  adorned  with  jewels  and  golden 
chains.  Aurelian  gave  her  a  handsome  residence 
near  Tivoli,  and  she  lived  there  in  comfort  and  lux- 
ury all  the  rest  of  her  life. 


LEGAIi  HOLIDAYS. 

Oxtumwa,  Iowa . 
Please  give  a  table  showing  the  legal  holidays  in 
all  the  states.  R.  M. 

Answer. — Jan.  1,  New  Year's  Day,  is  a  legal 
holiday  in  all  the  States  except  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  North  and  South 
Carolina.  February  22,  or  Washington's  birthday, 
in  all  the  States  except  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Illinois-,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Tennessee  and 
Texas.  January  H,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  February  12,  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  March  4,  the  fire- 
men's anniversary,  are  legal  holidays  in  Louisiana. 
May  30,  or  Decoration  Day,  is  a  legal  holiday  only 
in  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Michigan,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  July  4, 
.^'independence  Day,  and  December  2o,  Christmas 
IBttf,  are.  Leg  ft]  holiday*  in  all  the  States  and  Torri- 
t«,i  i  -  -.  Thank. -giving  Day  and  puUie  fast -days,  ap- 
pQUH  d  by  ttli  President  Of  the  United  States,  uro 
legal  In  lidayn  whenever  proclaimed,  throughout 
the  Union.  Such  day*  are  aluo  legal  holidays  in 
any  such  States  wherein  th<->  may  he  set  apart  by 
proclamation  of  the  Governor.  Days  appointed  for 
general  election*,  Stall  ami  National,  are  legal  holi- 
day* in  California,  Main-,  MU.ioui-1,  New  Jersey, 
N<  w  York.  Oregon,  Soul  h  OftroltM  and  \Vl>.  on  an. 
Good  Friday  isu)  gal  bolldt)  in  Florida.  Louisiana, 


Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania.  Shrove  Tuesdaj',  or 
the  day  before  the  beginning  of  Lent,  is  a  legal 
holiday  in  Louisiana  and  in  the  cities  of  Mobile, 
Montgomery  and  Selma,  Ala.   Memorial  Day,  April 

20,  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Georgia.  March  2,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  April 

21,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  are 
legal  holidays  in  Texas. 


POISONS. 

,  Ambot,  m.. 

m  Why  does  poison  kill,  and  why  will  it  not  kill  if 
taken  in  large  quantities?  A.  E.  Fuller. 

Ansiver.— Poisons  are  of  many  different  kinds,and 
act  upon  the  animal  organism  in  different  ways.  It 
is  by  no  means  true  that  all  poisons'  may  be  taken 
in  large  quantities  with  safety:  indeed  this  is  only 
true  of  a  few  substances,  and  the  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  large  dose  produces  a  violent  effort  of 
nature  to  throw  it  off,  which  in  some  casesis  success- 
ful, before  absorption  can  take  place.  Poisons  are 
said  to  have  both  local  and  remote  effects,  and  it 
may  happen  that  though  some  cause  intervenes  to 
prevent  fatal  action  locally,  the  poison  may  have  re- 
mote effects  that  kill  no  less  unfailingly.  Poisons 
are  usually  arranged  in  four  different  classes;  as 
corrosive  poisons,  irritant  poisons,  neurotic 
poisons  and  gaseous  poisons.  The  typical  poison 
of  the  class  of  corrosives  is  the  soluble  chloride  of 
mercury,  known  as  corrosive  sublimate,  which  pro- 
duces in  an  extreme  degree  the  symptoms  of 
corrosive  poisoning,  the  burning  and  destruction 
of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth  and  stomach ;  also 
concentrated  mineral  acids,  sulphuric,  nitric  and 
hydrochloric;  oxalic  acid;  the  alkalies,  potash,  soda 
and  ammonia  and  their  carbonates,  the  metallic 
salts  and  carbolic  acid.  Irritant  poisons  are  of  two 
kinds,  metallic  irritants  and  vegetable  irritants. 
Their  especial  effect  is  to  inflame  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  they  often  produce  also  peculiar  effects 
on  the  nervous  system.  The  action  of  an  irritant  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  corrosive,  only  slower  in  its  de- 
velopment; indeed  nearly  all  the  corrosives,  if  di- 
luted, may  be  classed  as  irritants.  They  produce  in- 
tense burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  attended  by 
nausea,  vomiting  and  great  thirst,  followed  by  pro- 
fuse diarrhoea,  and  if  nature  is  not  able  fully  to 
eliminate  the  deadly  substance  by  means  of  the 
vomiting  and  purging,  inflammatory  fever  sets  in, 
followed  by  nervous  collapse,  and  death  ensues. 
The  typical  specific  irritant  poison  is  arsenic  In 
the  same  class  are  the  salts  of  lead,  the  soluble  salts 
of  copper,  zinc  and  barium,  the  chromates,  crude 
phosphorus,  and  a  large  number  of  vegetable  ex- 
tracts.  In  the  large  class  of  neurotics,  wo  find 
prussic  acid,  which  acts  hy  paralyzing  the  circula- 
tion; opium,  which  produces,  if  the  dose  taken  is 
large  enough,  a  Btate  of  profound  coma,  by  congest- 
ing the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain ;  strychnine,  which 
a>  ts  directly  upon  the  ganglionic  center  at  the  '>as.< 
or  the  brain,  producing  violent  spasms,  and  ulti- 
mate nerve  paralysis;  ami  aconite,  which  first  par- 
alj/es  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation,  rapidly 
extending  to  the  heart  and  producing  death  from 
■yuodfr.  Pelladonna  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  also  included  in  this  clasa,  suhntancee 
that  lu  small  doses  are  valuable  medicines,  but  in 
large  doses  aro  active  poisons.  Gaseous  poisons 
have  varied  effects,  MOM  of  them  acting  as  irii- 
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tants,  others  causing  specific  symptoms,  apparently 
in  consequence  of  their  forming  chemical  com- 
pounds with  the  blood;  others  producing  death  by 
checking  respiration,  as  when  the  lungs  are  filled 
with  an  irrespirable  gas.  Besides  this  classified 
list,  there  are  substances  which  are  poisonous  to 
the  blood  though  not  to  the  stomach.  There  are 
also  instances  where  through  certain  conditions  of 
the  system  a  substance  usually  regarded  as  inno- 
cent may  act  as  a  poison.  Foods,  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  meat  in  decay  form  substances  that  are  highly 
poisonous. 


THE  TEE  ATT  OF  1783. 

CtrLBEBTSON,  Neb. 
Give  an  account  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  at  the  oioee  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  When,  where,  and  by  whom 
were  its  provisions  adopted  ?  M..  W.  D. 

Answer.— After  the  surrender  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  the  British  Premier,  Lord  North,  resigned, 
and  a  ministry  favorable  to  peace  with  the  American 
colonies  was  formed.  In  May,  1782,Sir  HenryClinton, 
British  general  in  America,  was  recalled,  and  com- 
mand of  the  forces  here  was  given  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  All  hostile  demonstrations 
were  now  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  war  was,  in 
effect,  closed.  In  the  summer,  Parliament  sent 
Richard  Oswald  to  Paris  to  confer  with  Franklin 
and  Jay,  American  embassadors,  with  regard  to 
terms  of  peace.  John  Adams  and  Henry  Laurens 
soon  after  joined  the  conference.  Nov.  30,  1782, 
preliminary  articles  of  peaxe  were  agreed  to  and 
aigned  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  by  Oswald,  and 
by  Franklin,  Adams,  Jay.  and  Laurens  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States.  The  following  April  the  terms 
were  ratified  by  Congress,  but  it  was  not  until  Nov.  3, 
1783,'that  a  final  treaty  was  effected.  On  that  day  the 
embassadors  of  Holland,  Spain,  England, France  and 
the  United  States,  in  a  solemn  conference  at  Paris, 
agreed  to  and  signed  the  articles  of  a  permanent 
peace.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  provided  for  (1) 
a  full  and  complete  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States:  (2)  the  recession  by 
Great  Britain  of  Florida  to  Spain;  (3)  the  surren- 
der of  all  the  remaining  territory  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  south  of  the  great  lakes  to  the  United 
States;  (4)  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  lakes  by  American  vessels;  (5)  the  conces- 
sion of  mutual  rights  in  the  Newfoundland  fish- 
eries, and  (6)  the  retention  by  Great  Britain  of 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  fall  of  1783  the  British 
troops  evacuated  New  York. 

BENTON'S  "EXPUNGING  RESOLUTION." 

Hunter,  111. 

What  is  meant  by  Benton's  "expunging  resolu- 
tion?" W.H.Thobnton. 

Answer. — The  high-handed  manner  in  which 
President  Jackson  disposed  of  the  United  States 
Bank — for  a  full  account  of  which  see  elsewhere 
in  this  volume — gave  great  offense  to  Congress. 
As  the  President's  friends  in  that  body  were  too 
numerous,  however,  to  make  it  at  all  possible  to 
procure  a  vote  for  impeachment,  the  Senate  deter- 
mined to  inflict  an  extra-judicial  condemnation  on 
the  action  of  the  Executive.  Therefore,  after  an 
excited  debate  of  three  months,  it  resolved,  March 
28, 1834,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  20,  "That  the  President, 
In  the  late  executive  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 


public  revenue  has  assumed  upon  himself  author- 
ity and  power  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both."  This  resolution 
made  the  President  quite  indignant,  and  in  aspecia, 
message,  April  15,  he  protested  against  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  accused  him  of  perjury  ir, 
violating  his  oath  of  office,  and  was  thus 
an  indirect  and  illegal  method  of  im- 
peachment, a  condemnation  against  which  he  had 
no  opportunity  to  defend  himself.  The  Senate  re- 
fused to  receive  the  protest  or  place  it  on  record  on 
the  journal.  Senator  Benton,  of  Missouri,  at 
once  gave  notice  that  he  would  bring  forward, 
every  year,  a  resolution  to  expunge  the  vote  of 
censure.  After  a  struggle  of  three  years,  the 
friends  of  the  President  carried  the  expunging  re- 
solution, and  the  resolution  of  censure  was  marked 
around  on  the  journal  with  broad  black  lines,  and 
the  memorandum  "Expunged  by  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  16th  day  of  January,  1837."  It  was  argued 
against  the  adoption  of  this  expunging  act  that  it 
violated  the  constitutional  direction  to  the  Senate 
to  "keep"  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  but  it  was 
asserted,  in  favor  of  it,  that  the  original  resolution 
was  extra-legislative,  and  had  no  proper  place  on 
the  journal,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  stricken  out. 


CALLS  FOR  TEOOPS. 

Chicago,  111. 
Please  give  the  number  of  troops  in  each  call, 
and  term  of  enlistment  during  the  war.  _ 

J.  n.  Soott. 

Answer.—  April  15, 1861,  President  Lincoln  issued- 
his  proclamation  for  75,000  militia  for  three  months. 
Under  this  call  91,816  men  were  furnished.  May  3, 
1861,  another  call  for  troops  was  issued,  which  was 
confirmed  by  act  of  Congress  in  the  following  Au- 
gust. Under  this  call  and  under  acts  approved 
July  22  and  25,  1861,  500,000  men  were  required,  and 
there  were  furnished  for  six  months,  2,715  men;  for 
one  year,  9,147  men;  for  two  years,  30,950  men;  and 
for  three  years,  657,868  men;  making  a  total  of 
700,680.  Special  authority  was  given  to  the  States 
of  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  in  May  and 
June,  1862,  to  furnish  men  for  three  months'  serv- 
ice. Under  this  authority  New  York  furnished 
8,588  men;  Indiana,  1,723,  and  Illinois,  4,696— a  total 
of  15,007  men.  Another  call  was  made  July  2, 1862, 
for  300,000  men,  for  three  years,  and  the  various 
States  and  Territories  furnished  a  total  of  421,465 
men.  The  call  of  Aug.  4,  1862,  was  for  300,000  militia 
for  nine  months'  service.  To  this  but  87,588  men 
responded.  June  15,  1863,  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  for  militia  for  six  months' 
service.  This  was  to  fill  out  the  last  call,  and  no 
quotas  were  made,  but  a  total  of  16,361  men  were 
raised  in  the  seven  States  of  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Missouri,  and  the  troops  from 
the  last  named  State,  though  credited  under 
this  call,  were  not  furnished  until  November,  1861. 
Oct.  17,  1863,  and  Feb.  1,  1864,  calls  were  made  for 
500,000  men  in  the  aggregate  for  three  years. 
There  were  furnished  and  credited  under  these 
calls  a  total  of  369,380  men,  a  large  number  of  them 
raised  by  draft.  Under  the  call  of  March  14,  186i, 
for  200,000  men  for  three  years'  service,  there  weiv 
credited  to  the  States  299,193  men.  Between  April 
23  and  July  18,  1864,  there  were  mustered  into  the 
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United  States  service  for  100  days  83,612  militia. 
July  18,  1864,  500,000  more  men  were  called  for. 
This  call  was  reduced  by  the  excess  of  credits  on 
previous  calls,  and  under  it  tne  States  were  cred- 
ited with  386,461  men  furnished.  Under  the  call 
of  Dec.  19,  1864,  for  300,000  men,  there  were  fur- 
nished 212,212  men.  The  necessity  for  more  men 
ceased  to  exist  before  most  of  the  States 
had  completed  their  quotas  under  this  call. 
Besides  the  foregoing  there  were  also  fur- 
nished volunteers  and  militia  to  the  total  of  182,357 
men  by  the  Southern  States  and  the  West- 
ern Territories,  on  whom  no  quotas  were  made 
after  the  first  call.  The  total  number  of  men  called 
for  by  the  President  and  furnished  by  and  cred- 
ited to  the  States  and  Territories  was  2,859,132,  in 
addition  to  which  92,656  in  the  colored  troops  en- 
listed without  being  credited  to  States,  and  proba- 
bly 20,000  thus  enlisted  in  the  regular  army.  A 
large  number  of  men  who  enlisted  for  a  period  of 
less  than  ninety  days  are  also  not  included  in  the 
above  estimate.  Their  exact  number  is  not  ascer- 
tainable. 


WATERHOUSE  S  BATTEKT. 

Goshen,  Ind. 
Please  give  a  sketch  of  the  Waterhouse  Batters' 
during  the  war.  J.  H.  Vesey. 

Answer. — Waterhouse's  Battery,  otherwise  Bat- 
tery E,  of  the  First  Illinois  Light  Artillery,  was 
organized  at  Camp  Douglas  during  the  fall  of 
1861,  and  was  mustered  into  service  Dec.  19  of  the 
same  year,  with  Allen  C.  Waterhouse  as  Captain. 
It  was  sent  to  Cairo  in  February,  there  took  boat 
for  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  received  its  baptism 
of  fire  in  the  terrible  battle  of  Shiloh,  losing  there 
■seventeen  in  killed  and  wounded.  Was  also  in  the 
fight  at  Corinth,  and  then  went  into  camp  near 
Memphis.  Was  with  Sherman's  Oxford  expedition 
in  November,  but  after  this  was  in  no  important 
action  till  it  joined  the  Vicksburg  expedition  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  siege. 
It  was  also  with  Sherman  in  his  expedition  against 
Jackson,  and  after  that  went  into  camp  near  Vicks- 
burg until  November,  when  it  went  back  to  Ten- 
nessee. It  spent  much  of  the  time  in  the  following 
year  in  pursuit  of  General  Forrest,  and  on  July  14 
attacked  that  officer  in  Tupelo  and  won  the  engage- 
ment. In  September,  it  went  over  into  Arkansas, 
thence  up  into  Missouri  after  General  Price,  whom 
it  pursued  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State. 
Thence  it  returned  to  St  Louis,  and  took  boat  for 
Nashville,  and  was  with  General  Thomas  daring 
the  siege  of  that  city,  and  the  destruction  of  Hood's 
army. 


INDIAN  CORN. 

Hiimkr,  Neb. 

Will  Our  Curiosity  Hhop  tell  us  the  origin  of  corn? 

S.  A.  (Jomuh. 

Anttwer.— Like  many  other  members  of  the  vast 
and  valuable  vegetable  kingdom,  Indian  corn  or 
maize  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  writers, 
and  its  origin  haM  been  the  occasion  of  much  dis- 
cushion.  It  was  long  ago  the  custom  of  certain 
classes  of  authors  to  attribute  almost  every  plant 
and  animal  to  Eastern  origin,  probably  on  the 
theory  that  it  was  Id  that  hemisphere  the  Garden  of 
Eden  was  believed  to  have  been  placed,  and  runny 
thing*,  all  the  way  from  potatoes  to  turkey*,  were 


traced  across  the  sea.  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  the- 
eminent  botanist,  thoroughly  examined  the  subject 
thirty  years  ago,  and  states  that  "maize  is  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  and  was  not  introduced  into  the  old 
world  until  after  the  discovery  of  the  new."  The 
early  discoverers  found  it  in  cultivation  by  the  In- 
dians of  America  all  the  way  from  New  England  to 
Chili.  There  are  evidences  that  it  was  raised  in. 
South  America  long  before  the  conquest  of  Peru,  as 
varieties  not  at  present  cultivated  in  that  country 
have  been  discovered  there  in  tombs  which  ante- 
date the  Incas.  just  as  grain  has  been  found  in 
Egypt  stored  with  mummies  3,000  years  old, 
recently  brought  forth  from  their  resting-  places. 


THE  ASTROLABE. 

MaTJRICE,  Mo. 
Give  the  date  of  the  invention  of  the  astrolabe, 
and  explain  its  use,  etc.  F.  S.  Butcheb. 

Ansicer. — The  astrolabe,  which  is  from  two 
Greek  words  meaning  "to  take  the  stars,"  was  the 
name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  any  circular 
instrument  for  observing  the  stars.  Circular  rings* 
arranged  as  in  the  armillary  sphere,  were  used  for 
this  purpose.  Professor  Newcomb  describes  it 
thus:  This  instrument  consisted  of  a  combination, 
of  three  circles,  one  of  which  could  be  set  in  the 
plane  of  the  equator  or  the  ecliptic :  that  is,  an  arm 
moving  around  this  circle  would  always  point  to- 
ward some  part  of  the  equator  or  the  ecliptic,  ac- 
cording to  the  way  the  instrument  was  set.  The 
circle  in  question,  being  divided  into  degrees, 
served  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  angular  dis- 
tance of  any  two  bodies  in  or  near  the  ecliptic,  as 
the  sun  and  moon,  or  a  star  and  planet.  It  was  by 
such  measures  that  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  were 
able  to  determine  the  larger  inequalities  in  the 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planet  s.  This  in- 
strument is  now  used  only  as  an  aid  to  instruction 
in  astronomy,  and  the  celestial  globe  has  in  this  re- 
spect very  generally  taken  its  place.  The  exact 
date  when  this  instrument  was  invented  or  first 
used  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 

THE  SITE  OF  KASKASKIA. 

Mbndok.  111. 
Wag  the  Kaskaskia  visited  by  LaFayette  in  1824 
the  same  village  which  was  first  settled  by  the 
French,  and  which  derives  its  name  from  the  tribe 
of  Indians  settled  there?  Give  the  difference  be- 
tween the  present  site  of  this  village  and  that, 
shown  on  the  old  maps.  S.D.Pebt. 

Ansiver. — The  annals  of  Father  Marquette's 
voyage  on  the  Mississippi  in  1673 mention  that  on 
his  return,  by  way  of  the  Illinois  River,  he  fomul 
on  the  latter  stream  a  village  of  the  Illinois  tribe, 
containing  seventy-four  cabins,  which  was  called 
Kaskaskia.  This  village  was  located,  according  to 
the  understanding  of  historical  writers,  on 
the  prairie  south  of  where  is  now  the  vil- 
lage of  Utica,  in  LaSalle  County.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  village  received  the  voy- 
ager kindly,  and  obtained  from  him  a  prom- 
ise that  he  would  return  and  instruct  them. 
He  kept  this  promise  faithfully,  for,  although  he- 
had  been  ill  for  over  a  year  in  Green  Bay,  he  set 
out  again  in  the  autumn  of  1674  to  visit  the  In- 
dians. After  a  rude  wintering  in  Chicago,  he 
reached  the  village  April  18,  1«7ft,  He  there  estab- 
lished a  mission,  lo  which  ho  gave  the  name  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Bleated  Virglu.  and 
was  able  for  a  time  to  teach  the  people.but, overcome 
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by  failing  health,  he  attempted  to  return  to  his 
Northern  mission  at  St.  Ignace,  and  died  on  the 
journey.  There  is  evidence  that  this  mission  re- 
mained at  the  point  mentioned,  on  the  Illinois 
River,  until  1700.  The  traveler  St.  Cosme  visited 
it  in  1699,  and  this  voyager  and  La  Sueur  in  1700 
both  went  down  the  Mississippi  and  passed  the 
present  site  of  Kaskaskia,  but  made  no  mention  of 
any  village  or  town  at  that  point.  In  September, 
1700,  Father  James  Gravier,  on  his  way  to  the 
Mississippi,  stopped  at  an  Illinois  mission,  believed 
to  be  the  one  that  Marquette  founded.  Here  he 
found  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  all  prepared  for 
a  migration  southward  to  the  Mississippi,  where 
they  would  be  nearer  their  French  friends,  and  less 
in  danger  from  the  warlike  proclivities  of  the  Iro- 
quois tribes.  The  move  was  to  be  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  priest  of  the  mission,  Father 
Marest.  Gravier  marched  four  days  with  the  mov- 
ing company,  and  then  went  forward  with  several 
Frenchmen  to  continue  his  voyage  d  own  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Indians  with  Marest,  we  may  pre- 
sume, halted  upon  the  peninsula  between  the  Kas- 
kaskia and  Mississippi  Rivers,  since  there  are  ex- 
tant letters  of  Father  Marest,  written  a  few  years 
later,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  then  stationed 
at  the  site  of  the  present  Kaskaskia,  in  charge  of 
the  mission  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the 
parish  records  of  the  old  town  show  that  he  died 
and  was  buried  there.  There  has  been  no  other 
Kaskaskia  known,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  save  this  one,  situated  on  the 
peninsula  between  the  Kaskaskia  and  Mississippi 
Rivers. 

THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

VlRDEN,  111. 

Can  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  the  number  of  human 
beings  on  the  globe  and  how  they  are  distributed : 
also  what  proportion  of  the  entire  mimber  are  still 
savages?  Header. 

Answer.— The  human  family  now  living  on  the 
earth  consists  of  about  1,450,000,000  individuals; 
not  less  than  this  number  and  probably  more.  They 
are  so  distributed  over  the  earth's  surface  that 
there  are  now  no  parts  of  any  size  which  are  still 
uninhabited.  In  Asia,  where  there  is  little  doubt 
the  human  race  first  existed,  there  are  now  approx- 
imately about  800,000,000,  an  average  for  the  entire 
continent  of  120  to  the  square  mile.  The  cheerless 
and  thinly  populated  steppes  of  Siberia  reduce  the 
average  of  population  for  this  continent,  which  in 
tome  parts  is  the  most  closely  packed  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Thus,  throughout  Hindostan  there  is 
an  average  of  172  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and 
in  China  proper  each  square  mile  represents  a  pop- 
ulation of  226.  The  population  of  Europe  is  about 
350,000,000,  averaging  100  to  the  square  mile,  not  so 
crowded  as  in  Asia,  but  everywhere  dense,  and 
overpopulated  at  all  central  points.  Africa  has 
an  estimated  population  of  some  20.0,000,000  or 
about  eighteen  to  the  square  mile.  But  this  can  be 
a  mere  approximation  only,  as  so  much  of  the  con- 
tinent is  still  unexplored.  America  has  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  about  105,000,000,  relatively  thinly 
scattered,  and  averaging  altogether  not  more  than 
seven  to  the  square  mile.  On  all  the  islands  of  the 
oceans  there  are  probably  10,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
The  white  people  of  the  human  race  are  estimated 
at  about  550,000,000,  the  blacks  at  some  250,000,000; 


the  rest  are  of  intermediate  color.  Of  the  entire 
race  some  500,000,000  are  well  clothed,  that  is  com- 
fortably and  entirely;  700,000,000 are  partly  clothed, 
and  some  250,000,000  are  practically  naked.  Some 
500,000,000  may  be  said  to  live  in  houses  partly  fur- 
nished with  the  appointments  of  civilization,  800,- 
000,000  live  in  huts  or  caves  with  no  attempt  at 
furnishing  them  with  any  luxuries  or  scarcely  con- 
veniences, 260,000,000  and  more  have  nothing  that 
can  be  called  a  home.  Fully  three-fifths  of  the 
race,  therefore,  lie  below  the  line  which  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Anglo-Saxon  would  fix  as  the  lowest 
limit  at  which  deprivation  and  discomfort  cau  be 
endured.  Of  course  the  above  is  a  division  by 
races,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  great  needy 
class  in  cities  of  civilized  countries. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  BEFORE  1860. 

Douglas,  Minn. 
Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  some  account  of 
legislation  concerning  public  lands  prior  to  I860? 

H.  Miller. 

Answer.— The  treaty  of  1783  declared  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  to  extend  westward  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi.  A  large  part 
of  this  land  was  claimed  by  certain  of  the  States, 
who  contended  that  their  original  grants  gave  them 
the  territory  inland  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
country.  But  when  the  confederation  was  formed 
it  was  decided  to  cede  all  this  territory  to  Congress, 
and  this  was  accordingly  done.  There  were  num- 
bers of  claims  on  these  lands,  and  Congress  created 
eight  boards  of  commissioners  to  examine  into  ans- 
settle  these.  But  land  not  claimed  was  to  be  did 
nosed  of  without  delay,  and  Congress  in  1785  drew 
up  an  ordinance  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
draw  by  lot  certain  townships  in  the  surveved  por- 
tion for  bounties  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Continental 
army  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  drawn  by 
lot  in  the  name  of  the  Western  States,  to 
be  sold  by  the  officers  of  the  Treasury  at  pub- 
lic sale  for  not  less  than  $1  per  acre.  This 
measure,  however,  was  a  failure,  and  it  was  inti- 
mated that  the  States  which  had  any  lands  of  their 
own  to  dispose  of  took  pains  to  make  it  inoperative. 
Meanwhile,  settlers  began  to  make  entries  on  pub - 
He  lands  without  authority,  and  the  Government 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  force  to  drive  them  off.  A 
company  of  United  States  troops  was  kept  going  up 
and  down  the  Ohio  River  from  the  Pennsylvania 
line  to  Cincinnati  from  1784  to  1786,  burning  all  the 
cabins  and  laying  down  and  burning  the  fences  of 
these  "squatters."  Of  ten  this  operation  had  to  be 
repeated  several  times  to  drive  away  the  deter- 
mined pioneers.  In  1787  the  price  of  public  land  was 
reduced  to  66%  cents  per  acre,  and  during  the  next 
year  the  regulation  for  drawing  the  land  by  States 
was  repeated,  and  the  Treasury  Department,  which 
then  had  charge  of  the  sale  of  public  lands,  was 
empowered  to  sell  them  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  at  pleasure.  The  low  price  at- 
tracted settlers,  and  large  tracts  for  settle- 
ment were  purchased  by  associations  of  colonists* 
but  the  States  had  also  much  land  for 
sale,  and  they  eagerly  pushed  these  in  the  market, 
underbidding  the  government  to  check  western 
immigration,  and  the  Spaniards  holding  land  in 
Rlinois  offered  farms  without  charge  to  actual  set- 
tlers. After  the  meeting  of  the  first  Congress  under 
the  Constitution,  the  matter  was  all  referred  to 
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Hamilton,  who,  in    July,  1790,  submitted  to  the 

House  of  Representatives  a  plan  for  the  disposal  of 
the  public  territory.  Congress,  however,  was  very 
slow  to  act  in  the  matter,  and  neither  adopted 
Hamilton's  plan  nor  framed  any  other.  In  1796 
the  present  system  of  surveying  lands  was  in  sub- 
stance adopted,  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
public  sale  of  lands  in  sections  one  mile  square  at 
a  price  not  less  than  $2  per  acre.  In  1800  land  of- 
fices and  land  registers  were  established,  and  im- 
portant changes  were  made  in  the  provisions  of  the 
land  laws  that  governed  the  terms  of  payment.  The 
lands  were  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  $2  per  acre, 
but  only  a  fourth  part  of  the  purchase  money  was 
required  at  the  time,  and  the  payment  of  the  bal- 
ance was  to  be  spread  over  three  years.  In  case 
full  payment  was  not  made  within  one 
year  after  the  last  instalment  had  become 
due,  the  lands  were  to  be  sold,  or  to  revert 
to  the  United  States,  The  natural  result  of  the 
scheme  was  the  piling  up  of  an  enormous  debt, 
which  the  Government  never  could  collect,  and  from 
1809  to  1824  hardly  a  year  passed  without  the  pas- 
sage of  a  "relief  act"  by  Congress  to  suspend  or 
mitigate  the  operations  of  the  law  in  particular  in- 
stances or  to  relieve  settlers  from  their  indebted- 
ness. In  1820  a  law  was  passed  abolishing  the  credit 
system  and  authorizing  the  selling  of  land  in  half- 
quarter  sections,  and  making  the  minimum  price 
$1.25  per  acre.  This  caused  great  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  States,  since  as  all  lands  were  at  the 
same  minimum  price  the  best  lands  were  taken  up 
first  and  large  tracts  of  inferior  lands  were  left, 
which  bore  no  share,  as  public  lands,  of  State  or 
local  taxation.  In  1824  Benton  introduced  into  Con- 
gress a  bill  for  granting  pre-emption  rights  to 
actual  settlers  and  for  graduating  the  price  of 
lands,  but  it  was  rejected.  The  States  were  now 
becoming  very  eager  to  effect  internal  improve- 
ments, and  regarded  the  existence  of  large  tracts  of 
public  land  within  their  limits  as  a  hindrance,  and 
began  to  clamor  for  the  restoration  of  these  lands. 
Schemes  without  number  were  now  concocted  for 
the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  and  in  the  session 
of  1827-28  Congress  actually  gave  away  to 
States  and  individuals— largely  on  the  plea 
of  internal  improvements — no  less  than  2,300,- 
000  acres  of  public  land,  and  the 
suggestion  was  seriously  made  to  restore  all  the 
public  lands  in  the  States  to  the  State  govern- 
ments. This  was  strongly  opposed,  however,  and 
many  warm  debates  were  carried  on  in  Congress 
for  several  years  on  the  public,  land  question.  These 
w«i.  in  I  measure  checked  by  the  fever  for  specula- 
tion in  public  landu  widen  raced  from  1834  till  it 
precipitated  the  crash  of  1837,  but  wore  renewed 
with  even  greater  ardor  when  the  proposition 
came  up  to  have  t lie  General  Government  assume 
the  debts  of  the  State*  which  had  lost  heavily  in  the 
speculative  era,  The  plan  of  tflvlnjr  the  public 
lands  to  tho  Htates  was  again  thrust  forward  and 
was  advocated  by  President  Tyler  in  his  first  mos- 
wa.ro,  but  thouirh  a  number  of  bills  were  brought 
before  Congress  proposing  such  u  distribution, 
none  actunlly  been  mo  laws,  except  one  providing 
for  a  trift  of  land  to  now  Hi  at.-,  which  was 
pa*  i  .1  iu  1841.  an  part  of  the  first  pre- 
<•iiij.tii.ii    .....      Tho     cession    of    public,  lands 


to  railroads  on  a  large  scale  was  begun  in 
1850,  and  has  since  led  to  the  disposal  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  public  lands.  About  1852 
a  homestead  law,  which  was  warmly  advocated  bv 
the  free  soil  Democracy,  became  a  National  ques- 
tion. Several  bills  passed  one  house  of  Congress, 
but  failed  in  the  other .  In  1860  a  homestead  bill  act- 
ually passed,  but  was  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan 
on  the  plea  that  its  provisions  were  not  f  air  to  all 
classes  concerned.  It  was  not  until  1862  that  the 
homestead  law,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  was  adopted. 

THE  FACULTY  OF  SPEECH  IN  THE  BRAIN. 

Chicago. 

Describe  where  the  faculty  of  speech  is  located  in 
the  brain,  if  known.  W.  C.  Coopeb. 

Answer. — It  was  not  until  after  much  study  and 
investigation  that  scientists  regarded  this  question 
as  at  all  settled.  In  1825,  Bouillaud,  a  French  phy- 
sician, affirmed  that  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain 
were  the  parts  principally  concerned  with  speech. 
He  had  collected  114  observations  of  disease  of  the 
frontal  lobes,  accompanied  by  loss  or  defect  of 
speech,  and  upon  these  he  founded  the  assertion  that 
these  lobes  were  "the  organs  for  the  formation  and 
recollection  of  words,  or  the  principal  signs  which 
represent  our  ideas."  However,  in  1833,  another 
physician  of  equal  celebrity  contested  Bouillaud's 
assertion,  and  supported  his  view  by  mentioning 
fourteen  cases  where  speech  had  been  lost,  when 
the  disease  was  found,  not  in  the  frontal,  but  the 
parietal  or  occipital  lobes.  In  1836  Dr.  Marc  Dax 
called  attention  to  the  much  greater  frequency  of 
loss  of  speech  with  paralysis  of  the  right,  rather  than 
of  the  left  side.  Now  the  paralysis  of  the  nerves 
of  the  right  side  of  the  body  indicates  an  affection 
of  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  and  Dr.  Dax  con- 
cluded that  the  loss  of  memorv  of  words  was  al- 
ways connected  with  the  lesions  of  the  left  half  of 
the  brain.  He  brought  forward  140  cases  to  sus- 
tain his  view;  it  was  generally  accepted,  and 
scientists  rested  contented  with  it.  In  1861,  how- 
ever, a  great  advance  was  made  by  Dr.  Broca,  who, 
while  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Dax  that  the  left  hemi- 
sphere of  tho  brain  was  the  one  principally  con- 
cerned with  articulate  speech,  precisely  defined 
the  seat  of  lesion  in  every  case  of  aphasia,  or  loss 
of  speech,  as  "the  posterior  part  of  the  third  frontal 
convolution  of  the  left  hemisphere."  This  view, 
which  Dr.  Broca  had  to  admit  he  had  founded  upon 
investigation  of  but  a  small  number  of  eases,  was 
at  first  received  Avith  great  surprise  and  skepticism. 
It  was  thought  to  be  most  improbable  that  so  im- 
portant a  faculty  as  that  of  speech  should 
depend  upon  the  perfect  condition  of  but 
one  com pn rati vely  small  portion  of  ouly  one  of 
the  two  cerebral  hemispheres.  Yet,  observations 
in  great  number  have  since  been  made,  and  those 
have  all  so  far  attested  the  accuracy  of  Broea's 
theory  that  physicians  now  generally  admit  that  in 
n  case  ot  ponuine  aphasia  the  probability  is  thnt  the 
disease  will  be  found  to  involve  the  posterior  part 
of  the  third  frontal  gyrus  on  the  left  side,  or  else 
the  white  substance  immediately  adjoining  this 
part.  There  are,  of  course,  a  limit  d  number  of 
exceptional  cases.  For  instance,  there  have  been 
Instances  of  lost  speech  where  the  lesion  was  found 
to  exist,  not  in  the  left  hemisphere,  as  above  Indi- 
cated, hut  in  tho  corresponding  part  of  the  rltrht 
hemisphere,    And,  curiously,  in  the  most  of  thoM 
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cases  the  persons  have  heen  left-handed,  showing 
that  the  normal  condition  of  the  Drain  lobes  did  not 
exist  with  them.  So  that  the  conclusion  reached  is 
that  "the  motor  incitations  sufficing  to  call  the  ar- 
ticulately centers  into  activity  during  speech  are 
accustomed,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  to 
emerge  from  the  third  frontal  gyrus  on  the  left 
side ;  though  in  a  small  minority  of  persons  it  may 
happen  that  the  effective  motor  stimuli  are  wont  to 
pass  off  instead  from  the  right  frontal  gyrus."  It 
has  sometimes  been  found,  also,  that  after  the 
habitual  outgoing  channels  of  the  left  side  have 
been  injured  so  that  speech  has  been  lost,  the  route 
for  the  stimuli  from  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
right  side  has  bec  n  opened  by  nature,  and  the  power 
of  speech  has  been  after  a  time  regained. 

TIPPECANOE  AND  TYLER  TOO. 

Chicago,  HI. 
Give  a  history  of  the  famous  song  of  "Tippecanoe 
and  Tyler  Too."  tell  by  whom,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances it  was  written,  and  give  the  words  of 
the  song.  Reader. 

Answer.— This  famous  campaign  song  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  A.  C.  Ross,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  the 
following  are  the  particulars  of  its  origin:  The 
great  campaign  of  1810  began  very  early  in  the  year. 
Times  had  been  very  dull  since  the  panic  of  1837, 
prices  were  low,  there  was  little  employment  for 
laboring  men,  and  there  was  an  idea  prevalent  that 
a  change  of  administration  would  help  matters  very 
much.  The  great  desire  for  a  change  and  the  strong 
belief  in  its  beneficent  effects  are  shown  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  campaign  grain  dealers  at  Cincin- 
nati advertised  to  pay  45  cents  a  bushel  for  corn  if 
Van  Buren  was  elected,  and  60  cents  if  Harrison 
was  elected.  A  monster  political  meeting  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  Feb.  22, 1840,  may  be  said  to  have  set 
the  ball  rolling  in  that  State.  A  number  of  Tippe- 
canoe clubs  were  formed  throughout  the  State,  one 
In  particular  at  Zanesville,  which  held  very  enthusi- 
astic meetings  and  composed  a  number  of  campaign 
songs.  Still,  the  song  to  strike  the  popular  heart 
had  not  been  written.  At  one  meeting,  in  discussing 
the  subject  of  songs,  a  friend  said  to  Mr.  Ross  that 
the  tune  of  "Little  Pigs,"  a  popular  and  well-known 
air  of  the  day,  would  give  just  the  right  chorus  for 
a  campaign  song.  Mr.  Ross  took  ud  the  idea,  and 
the  next  day,  in  church,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, he  blocked  out  the  entire  song  during  the 
sermon.  He  completed  it  during  the  following 
week.   The  chorus  as  he  first  wrote  it  was: 

"Van,  Van,  you're  a  nice  little  man" — 
but  he  did  not  like  this,  and  cudgeled  his  brains 
for  several  days  to  think  of  a  different  form.  On 
Saturday  night  when  he  went  to  the  club  meeting 
he  told  the  other  members  that  he  had  written  a 
song,  but  that  he  did  not  like  one  line  of  it.  A 
friend  asked  what  this  was,  and  Ross  repeated  it. 
"Thunder!"  replied  the  other:  "make  it  'Van's  a 
used-up  man,' "  and  so  the  song  was  complete,  and 
the  club  were  delighted  with  it.  The  next  week 
there  was  a  political  rally  in  the  court-house  at 
Zanesville,  and  Ross  led  the  glee  club  with  his  song. 
It  was  the  right  song  at  last.  It  fairly  electrified 
the  people,  was  greeted  with  cheers,  yells, 
[and  encores,  and  the  next  day  the 
chorus  was  heard  on  the  street  corners,  in  the 
work-shops,  all  over  the  town.  In  September  Mr. 
[Boss  went  to  New  York  to  purchase  goods.  While 


there  he  attended  a  political  meeting  in  Lafayette 
Hall.  During  the  interval  of  waiting  for  the 
speakers,  songs  were  sung,  and  finally,  having  run 
through  their  list,  the  managers  called  for  songs 
from  any  one  who  could  sing.  Ross,  who  was  stand- 
ing near  the  door,  said:  "If  I  could  get  on  the 
platform  I  could  sing  a  song  foT  you."  Immediately 
he  was  picked  up  bodily  and  carried  over  the  heads 
of  the  audience  to  the  platform.  "Who  are  you?" 
shouted  the  crowd,  as  he  stood  up  before  them.  "A 
Buckeye,  from  the  Buckeye  State,"  was  the  reply. 
The  audience  then  gave  three  cheers  for  the  Buck- 
eye State,and  then  Ross,  begging  the  people  to  keep 
quiet  through  three  or  four  verses,  began  his  3ong. 
But  before  the  fourth  verse  was  reached  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  audience  was  perfectly  uncontrol- 
able.  They  shouted  and  yelled  with  delight,  and, 
standing  up.  joined  en  masse  in  the  chorus.  After 
the  meeting  the  streets  fairly  rang  with  the  chorus : 
"Van.  Van,  is  a  used-up  man." 
We  can  not  take  up  the  space  necessary  to  give 
all  the  words  of  the  song,  which  had.  when 
first  written,  a  dozen  stanzas  or  more,  and 
additional  verses  were  added  to  fit  the 
occasion  at  nearly  every  gathering.  A  few 
stanzas  will  show  the  caliber  of  the  song.  We 
can  not,  of  course,  now  understand  the  enthusiasm 
which  found  utterance  through  these  words  and 
electrified  crowds,  and  so  can  not  fully  appreciate 
the  force  of  the  lines,  which  have  little  ring  and 
rhythm,  and  read  tame  enough  to-day.  Moreover, 
we  have  considerably  improved  the  quality  of  the 
campaign  song  since  these  words  were  written: 
What  has  caused  this  great  commotion,  motion, 
motion, 

Our  country  through? 
It  is  the  ball  that's  rolling  on, 

For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too, 

For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too. 
And  with  them  we'll  beat  little  Van,  Van, 
Van,  oh,  he's  a  used  up  man, 
And  with  them  we'll  beat  little  Van. 

Like  the  moving  of  mighty  waters,  waters,  water* 

On  it  will  go, 
And  in  its  course  will  clear  the  way 

For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too, 

For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too, 
And  with  them  we'll  beat,  etc.,  etc. 

See  the  Locofocos'  standard  tottering,  tottering* 
tottering, 

Down  it  must  go. 
And  in  its  place  we'll  raise  the  flag 

Of  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too. 
Repeat  and  chorus,  And  with  them,  etc.,  etc 

WILLIAM  "WTLBERFORCE. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Dak. 

Give  a  sketch  of  Wilberforce,  the  emancipation- 
ist. C.  C.  Bras. 

Answer—  William  Wilberforce  was  born  in  Hull, 
England,  Aug.  24,  1759.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  elected  to  Parliament  in  1780,  where  he 
held  a  seat  for  forty-five  years.  One  of  the  first 
important  reforms  that  he  introduced  was  a  plan 
for  purifying  county  elections  by  establishing  a 
registry  of  freeholders  and  holding  the  poll  in  sev- 
eral places  at  once.  This  measure  was  incorporated 
in  the  reform  bill  of  1832.   In  1787  he  gave  notice 
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in  Parliament  of  his  intention  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but 
in  consequence  of  ill-health  he  did  not 
bring  in  his  bill  until  1791.  He  con- 
tinued to  press  the  measure  until  1807,  when 
he  finally  secured  its  adoption  in  both  houses.  He 
next  agitated  the  question  of  negro  emancipation 
in  the  colonies,  and  continued  it  until  his  retire- 
ment, but  the  emancipation  act  was  not  passed  until 
the  year  before  his  death.  He  died  July  29,  1833. 
He  published  some  religious  works  and  a  number 
of  essays  and  pamphlets.  He  was  a  very  charita- 
ble man,  giving  away  nearly  all  his  income.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  statue  was 
erected  there  to  his  memory. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOYNE. 

Oneida,  Kan. 

Give  a  history  of  tbe  battle  fought  on  the  river 
Boyne,  in  Ireland,  July  1. 1690,  and  the  causes  which 
led  to  thiR  battle.  C.  Shinn. 

Answer.— When  William  of  Oiange  succeeded  to 
the  English  throne  by  the  bloodless  revolution  of 
1688  (for  full  acconnt  of  this  see  Our  Curiosity  Shop 
book  for  1885),  the  lord  deouty  of  Ireland  was  the 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  a  most  ardent  champion  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Unwilling  to  give  his  allegiance 
to  a  Protestant  sovereign,  he  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  French  to  aid  in  the  reinstatement 
of  James,  and  invited  that  exiled  sovereign  to  re- 
turn and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  loyal  sub- 
jects in  Ireland.  James  landed  at  Kinsale  March 
12,  1689,  and  was  received  with  wild  demonstrations 
of  joy.  He  brought  with  him  1,200  Englishmen  in 
the  pay  of  France,  100  French  officers,  and  a  small 
navy.  He  called  a  parliament,  which  con- 
fiscated all  the  English  property  in  the  coun- 
try, and  provided  for  an  issue  of  debased 
coin  to  give  the  currency  needed  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  England.  These  ill-advised  meas- 
ures were  not  approved  by  the  king,  but 
they  were  carried  out,  and  resulted  in  doing  the 
royal  cause  in  Ireland  much  harm.  The  only  towns 
in  Ireland  that  had  declared  for  King  William  were 
Londonderry  and  Enniskillen.  The  first  named 
was  besieged  by  the  king's  army,  but  after  having 
been  surrounded  for  105  days,  during  which  time 
the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits 
for  food,  it  was  relieved  by  English  vessels,  July 
30,  1689.  On  the  same  day,  Lord  Mountcashel, 
James'  most  able  general,  was  routed  by  the 
Protestants  at  Enniskillen,  he  himself  being 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Tn  August,  General 
Schomberg  landed  with  10,000  men  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  William,  took  the  town  of  Carrickfergus 
after  a  brief  siege,  treating  the  inhabitants  with 
great  cruelty.  There  was  no  more  fighting  during 
1689,  but,  in  the  following  year,  William,  having 
secured  a  vote  of  £1,200,000  from  Parliament,  came 
over  to  take  command  of  his  forces  in  Ireland.  He 
reached  Carrickfergus  June  l,  1690,  He  had  then, 
with  Sc.hom berg's  troop*.  fcbOUtM,000  men,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  Dutch  and  (JermanK.  On  his 
approach,  the  Irish  army  retired  to  the  south  bnnk 
ef  the  Boyne,  which  in  steep  and  hilly.  James  had 
lend  than  30,000  men.  but  he  counted  much 
on  Mil  natural  utrength  of  hit  position.  June  :«), 
both  armies  war*  In  presence  on  either  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  next  mornlmr  .lames  <lrew  up  his 
troop*  In  two  line*,  hi*  left  covered  by  a  inornun. 


while  in  his  rear  was  the  village  of  Dunmore,  and 
three  miles  farther  on  the  narrow  pass  of  Duleek. 
King  William  ranged  his  army  in  three  columns— 
the  center,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Schomberg;  the 
right,  under  young  Couut  Schomberg,  while  the 
left  was  commanded  by  William  himself.  The  right 
wing  was  first  sent  to  cross  the  river  by  the  bridge 
of  Slane,  some  miles  higher  up,  to  march  against 
and  seize  Duleek  Pass,  and  thus  cut  off  the  Irish 
retreat.  The  French  allies  under  Langon  were 
sent  to  oppose  this  force,  leaving  only  the  Irish  to 
withstand  William.  The  elder  Schomberg  with  the 
center  forded  the  river,  and  fell  upon  the  Irish 
army.  The  infantry  fled  with  scarcely  a  blow,  bu 
the  cavalry  resisted  the  attack  bravely.  The  gal- 
lant Schomberg  fell  while  rallying  his  troops.  At 
this  time  William,  who,  with  his  left  wing,  composed 
entirely  of  cavalry,  had  forced  the  passage  of  the 
river  near  Drogheda,  came  up  and  turned  the  tide. 
The  Irish  cavalry  retreated  slowly,  fighting  as  they 
went,  but  their  brave  leader,  Richard  Hamilton, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  they  were  wholly  overcome. 
The  French  near  Duleek  had  successfully  resisted 
young  Schomberg 's  attack,  but  the  bands  of  in- 
fantry, fleeing  through  the  pass,  showed  that  the 
battle  for  the  royalists  had  been  wholly  lost.  James 
had  hastened  from  the  field  with  the  first  of  the 
fugitives  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Dublin. 
Having  virtually  no  army  left,  he  hastened  back  to 
France  with  what  speed  he  could,  landing  at  Brest 
July  9.  The  loss  of  life  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
was  very  small  considering  the  importance  of  the 
engagement.  The  Irish  lost  about  1,500,  chiefly 
cavalry,  while  the  losses  of  King  William's  army 
did  not  aggregate  over  500. 

NEEDLES  AND  PINS. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Tell  something  of  the  history  of  the  manufacture 
of  needles  and  pins,  especially  in  the  United  States. 

N.  W.  C. 

Answer.— Needles  were  no  doubt  contempora- 
neous with  the  very  beginnings  of  civilization,  as 
they  were  necessary  for  the  fashioning  of  even  the 
rudest  skin  garments.  In  their  earliest  form  they 
were  probably  only  strong  thorns  or  splinters  of 
wood,  bone  or  stone,  for  puncturing  holes  through 
which  to  draw  the  thread.  The  next  step  was  to 
make  an  eye  in  the  splinter,  that  it  might  carry 
the  thread  at  the  same  time  that  it  pierced  the 
skin;  and  some  very  finely  finished  and  polished 
needles  made  of  splints  of  bone  have  been  found  in 
prehistoric  remains.  Bronze  needles  have  been  found 
in  Egyptian  tombs  that  must  have  been  made  sev- 
eral thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
similar  implements  are  known  to  have  been  in  use 
by  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  and 
other  ancient  natious  at  very  early  periods  in  their 
history.  The  steel  needle  is  believed  to  have  been 
first  made  in  Spain.  It  is  known  that  these  needles 
wore  manufactured  at  several  places  in  Kurope  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  a  German  came  to  England  and 
taught  the  art  of  making  fine  Spanish  needles,  bat 
for  many  years  the  art  wan  kept  as  the  aeoret  of  a 
lew  persons.  Great  improvement*  were  made  in 
this  manufacture  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  an. I  now  the  Knglish  needle* 
largely  supply  the  world.  They  are  principally 
made  at  lledditch.  uear   Birmingham,  and  neigh- 
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boring  villages,  where  over  10,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  work.  There  are  some  needles  of 
good  quality  made  in  the  United  States,  but  they 
are  of  little  importance  compared  to  the  im- 
ported needles.  Pins  are  also  of  very  ancient 
manufacture.  They  were  made  at  first  of  ivory, 
bone,  or  wood  splints,  but  bronze  pins  are  found 
in  Egyptian  tombs,  and  also  those  of  silver  and 
gold.  The  ancient  Romans  had  metal  pins  also, 
and  so  had  other  nations.  They  were  made  with 
ornamented  heads,  and  from  one  to  eight  inches 
long.  The  small  pin,  as  we  know  it,  was  a  more 
modern  invention.  In  England  the  manufacture 
of  pins  was  established  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  for  in  1483  we  find  a  statute  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  pins 
in  the  interest  of  home  manufactures.  Brass  pins 
were  brought  from  France  in  1540,  and  were  said  to 
have  been  first  used  by  Catherine  Howard,  Queen 
of  Henry  VIII.  In  Gloucester  the  business  of  pin- 
making  was  begun  in  1626,  and  soon  became  of. 
great  importance.  It  was  established  in  London  in 
1636,  and  later  in  Birmingham,  which  became  the 
chief  seat  of  this  and  other  manufacturing  opera- 
tions. In  the  United  States  no  effort  was  made  at 
pin-making  until  the  war  of  1812,  when  the  inter- 
ruption of  commerce  had  raised  the  price  of  these 
useful  little  articles  to  $1  a  paper.  At  the  old  State 
prison,  in  what  was  then  called  Greenwich  village 
—now  a  part  of  New  York  City— the  first  attempts 
in  pin-making  were  tried,  and  similar  attempts 
were  made  in  Bellevue  Almshouse  in  1820,  but  both 
trials  were  given  up  as  failures.  Meanwhile,  one 
Lemuel  W.  Wright  of  Massachusetts  had  invented 
some  machinery  to  cheapen  and  improve  pin  man- 
ufacture. Not  finding  a  sufficient  opening  for  his 
plan  in  this  country,  he  took  his  machinery  to  Lon- 
don and  had  it  patented  there  in  1824.  The  first 
attempts  with  these  machines  did  not  suc- 
ceed, but  by  means  of  later  improvements  success 
was  achieved,  and  solid-headed  pins  were  put 
on  the  market  about  1833.  In  1832  machines 
made  by  John  L  Howe,  of  New  York, were  patented 
in  the  United  States.  These  were  the  first  self-act- 
ing machines  that  really  succeeded.  At  first  they 
made  the  wire  head,  then  the  solid  head.  The  Howe 
Pin  Company  was  established  at  Birmingham, 
Conn,,  in  1838.  Another  large  factory  was  estab- 
lished at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  about  the  same  time, 
and  this  was  finally  consolidated  with  the  American 
Pin  Company,  of  Waterbury,  Mass.,  which  still  con- 
tinues to  carry  on  the  manufacture  on  an  enormous 
scale. 

TO  MAKE  CLOTH  WATERPROOF. 

Ough,  Neb. 

Give  a  recipe  fo»  making  duck  or  drilling  water- 
proof. C.  F.  L. 

Answer. — There  have  been  various  devices  for 
Tendering  cloth  waterproof  without  the  use  of 
India-rubber.  rJhe  most  successful  of  these,  no 
doubt,  is  the  Stenhouse  patent.  This  consists  of 
the  application  of  paraffine  combined  with  drying 
oil.  Paraffine  was  first  used  alone,  but  it  was  found 
to  harden  and  break  off  from  the  cloth  after  a  time. 
"When  drying  oil  was  added,  however,  even  in  a  very 
small  quantity,  it  was  found  that  the  two  sub- 
stances, by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  became  con- 
verted into  a  tenacious  substance  very  like  resin. 


To  apply  this  the  paraffine  is  melted  with  dryin( 
oil,  and  then  cast  into  blocks.  The  composition  cai 
then  be  applied  to  fabrics  by  rubbing  them  ovei 
with  a  block  of  it,  either  cold  or  gently  warmed.  Oi 
the  melted  mixture  may  be  applied  with  a  brush 
and  the  cloth  then  passed  through  hot  rollers  ir 
order  to  cover  its  entire  substance  perfectly.  Thif 
application  makes  cloth  very  repellant  to  watei 
though  still  pervious  to  air. 

iENEAS  AND  THE  TROJANS. 

Rapid  City,  D.  T. 
Tell  whither  the  Trojans  emigrated  after  the  fall 
of  Troy,  and  something  of  their  later  history. 

J.  Tutty. 

Answer. — According  to  tradition,  which  is  the 
only  authority  we  have  concerning  the  historv  of 
Troy  and  the  Trojans,  the  only  persons  who  es- 
caped massacre  by  the  Greeks  on  the  fall  of  the 
city  were  iEneas  and  Antenor  and  their  families. 
One  tradition  says  that  iEneas  remained  in  Troas 
and  ruled  over  the  remnant  of  people,  subsequently 
building  a  new  Troy,  which  fell  many  years  later 
from  an  invasion  of  the  Phrygians.  But  the  best 
known  tradition  is  that  embodied  in  the  Doem  of 
Virgil,  entitled  "The  Mneid."  According  to  this, 
the  second  year  after  the  fail  of  Troy  iEneas  and 
his  small  bind  of  followers  set  sail,  with  a  newly 
built  fleet  of  twenty  vessels,  and  visited  first  the 
country  of  Thrace,  and  then  the  shores  of  Sicily. 
From  the  latter  island  he  embarked  for  Italy,  but 
was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He 
resided  at  the  court  of  Queen  Dido,  of  Carthage, 
for  some  time,  then  again  set  sail  for  Italy,  and 
after  many  dangers  and  adventures  at  last  cast 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Cumae.  From  this  point  he 
proceeded  along  the  shore  and  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.  After  a  war  with  the  neighboring 
natives,  in  which  he  proved  successful,  he  allied 
himself  with  a  native  race,  the  Laurentes,  married 
Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  their  king,  Latinus,  and 
built  a  city  which  he  called  Lavinium.  The 
Trojans  and  native  inhabitants  of  Latium  became 
one  people  under  the  common  name  of  Latini. 
The  flourishing  state  of  the  new  community  excited 
the  envy  of  neighboring  tribes,  and  they  united, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Etrurians,  to  destroy 
these  interlopers.  In  the  war  which  followed,  the 
Latini  were  successful,  but  they  lost  their  heroic 
leader,  iEneas.  One  account  says  that  he  fell  in 
battle,  another,  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  river 
Numicus.  Divine  honors  were  paid  to  him  after 
his  death,  and  the  Romans  in  later  years  regarded 
him  as  having  taken  a  place  among  the  deities, 
partly  because  of  his  achievements,  and  partly  be- 
cause tradition  said  that  he  was  the  son  of  Venus. 
The  son  of  iEneas,  Ascanius,  founded  the  city  of 
Alba  Longa  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  there  the 
descendants  of  the  Trojan  hero  held  sway  for  300 
years,  until  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  princes, 
Numitor  and  Amulius,  and  one  was  dispossessed  by 
the  other.  Rhea  Silvia,  daughter  of  Numitor,  the 
vanquished  chief,  was  detained  by  her  uncle  and 
forced  to  take  the  vows  of  a  vestal  virgin.  She  was 
wooed,  however,  secretly  by  the  god  Mars,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  twins.  She  was  buried  alive, 
and  the  infants  were  put  into  a  basket  on  the  shore 
of  the  Tiber,  to  be  carried  away  by  the  tide.  But  a 
she-wolf,  coming  to  the  river  to  drink,  saw  the  in- 
fants, and  carried  them  away  to  her  den,  where  she 
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euckled  them,  and  kept  them  alive.  They  were 
found  by  a  herdsman,  who  took  them  home,  and 
his  wife  nursed  and  cared  for  them,  giving  them 
the  names  Romulus  and  Remus.  These  two  youths 
ultimately  overthrew  their  cruel  uncle,  restored 
their  father  to  his  rights,  founded  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  became  the  progenitors  of  4he  great  Roman 
nation.  This  is  the  Roman  legend.  Less  legendary 
importance  attaches  to  the  historv  of  Antenor. 
whom  one  story  makes  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
Patavium  in  Sicily,  while  another  says  that  he  built 
a  town  on  the  subsequent  site  of  "Venice. 

THE  POOE  SINNEE'S  BELL. 

Oxford,  Mich. 
I  have  read  of  a  bell  in  some  city  of  Europe, 
called  "the  poor  sinner's  bell,"  Wbere  is  this  bell, 
and  why  does  it  bear  this  singular  name? 

Reader. 

Answer.— The  bell  referred  to  is  in  the  city  of 
Breslau,  in  the  Province  of  Silesia,  Prussia.  It 
hangs  there  in  the  tower  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's 
Church.  It  was  cast,  according  to  the  historic 
records  of  the  town,  July  17,  1386,  and  the  story 
which  gave  it  its  singular  name  is  as  follows: 
There  was  a  bell-founder  of  great  skill  in  the  city 
of  Breslau,  in  the  latter  part  of  the,  fourteenth 
century,  He  had  undertaken  the  making  of  a 
church  bell  which  he  meant  should  be  the  finest  he 
had  ever  made.  When  the  metal  was  melted  and 
nearly  ready  for  casting,  the  founder  withdrew  for 
a  few  moments,  leaving  a  boy  to  watch  the  furnace, 
and  bidding  him  not  to  meddle  with  the  catch  that 
secured  the  seething  metal  in  the  caldron.  But 
the  boy  did  not  regard  the  caution,  and  then,  ter- 
rified at  seeing  the  metal  begin  to  flow  iuto  the 
mold  he  called  to  the  bell  founder  for  help.  The 
man  rushed  in,  and  seeing,  as  he  thought,  his  work 
of  weeks  undone  and  his  masterpiece  ruined,  he 
struck  the  boy  a  blow  that  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
But  when  the  metal  had  cooled  and  the  mold  was 
opened  the  bell  was  found  to  be  an  exquisite  work, 
perfect  in  finish  and  of  marvelous  sweetness  of 
tone.  When  the  man  came  to  his  senses  and  re- 
membered his  crime  he  went  without  hesitation 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  magistrates.  He  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death,  and  the  story  is 
that  on  the  day  of  his  execution  the  bell  was  rung 
to  call  a  mass  to  pray  for  the  unhappy  man's  soul. 
Hence  the  title  of  "the  poor  sinner's  bell." 


AN  INGLORIOUS  COLUMBUS. 

Madrid,  Iowa. 
Is  there  any  proof  that  Hwai  Shan  visited  the 
American  continent  in  early  times?  Give  facts  on 
which  this  idea  is  founded.  C.  J.  Lindukrq. 

Answer, — The  claim  that  the  Chinese  were  the 

first  discoverers  of  the  western  continent  has  been 

upheld  by  several  historians,  and  all  the  evidence 

for  and  asralnst  the  truth  of  this  early  discovery  has 

been  w«  II  summarized  by  Edward   P.  Vining,  of 

Chicago,  in  his  volume  "An  Inglorious  Columbus." 

This  book  ihowl  that  the  visit  of  Hwal  Shan  to  the 

went  era  coast  of  America*  in  Che  fifth  century,  was 

not  only  possible,  but  highly  probahle.    In  the  Bret 

place,  ethnologist*  have  long  admitted  the  identity 

of  origin  of  tho  Ablatio  and  native  American  race*. 

Thin  continent  must  have  b  >n  j><  opled,  originally, 

by  wanderers  from  Asia,  end  h-nce  the  possibility 

of  voyaging  from  one  contln  nt  to  the  other,  even 

In  the  mi  all  and  crude  water  craft  used  In  curly 

time*,  rnn  not  be  doulb  <l.    Ilwol  Blum  wus  n  Bud 


dhist  priest  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  was  a  native  of  China,  or  of  one 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  India,  but  he  seems 
to  have  settled  in  China  .  It  is  thought  that  he 
took  his  famous  voyage  in  company  with  a  number 
of  other  Buddhist  priests,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  object  of  their  journey  was  to  carry  the 
tidings  of  their  religion  to  other  lands.  Chinese 
historical  records  say  that  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Tsi  dynasty  (i.  e.,  in  the  year  499  A.  D.)  this  traveler 
brought  to  China  the  story  of  "the  country 
of  Fu-sang."  Mr.  Vining  concludes,  from 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  matter, 
that  the  country  which  Hwai  Shan  had 
visited  and  called  by  the  name  of  Fu-sang  was 
Mexico.  This  belief  he  substantiates  by  showing 
that  Hwai  Shan's  descriptions  of  the  people  of 
Fu-sang,  their  manners  and  customs,  agree  very 
closely  with  what  is  known  to  us  of  the  early  in- 
habitants of  Mexico.  Further,  he  finds  that  in 
Mexico  there  still  exists  a  tradition,  founded  upon 
Aztec  records,  of  the  visit  of  priests  from  the 
western  land.  This  tradition  describes  the  pecu- 
liar appearance  of  the  travelers,  the  object  of  their 
mission,  and  the  doctrines  that  they  taught.  Mr. 
Vining  finds  that  the  details  of  Hwai  Shan's 
description  agree  so  well  with  Mexico  that  it  is 
inconceivable  that  they  could  have  been  told 
except  as  a  result  of  a  visit  to  that  country.  In  a 
word,  he  makes  out  a  very  good  claim  on  the  part 
of  this  hitherto  "inglorious  Columbus"  to  the 
honor  of  being  regarded  as  the  first  explorer  from 
the  eastern  world  to  visit  the  American  continent. 


CARBOLIC  ACID. 

HUNTLY,  111. 

From  what  is  carbolic  acid  manufactured?  TeU 
something  concerning  its  various  uses.  etc. 

W.  A.  Wright  man. 

Answer.— Carbolic  acid  was  first  distilled  from 
coal  tar  in  1834  by  the  chemist  Runge.  It  is  still 
obtained  from  coal  tar,  but  more  largely  now,  be- 
cause more  cheaply,  from  petroleum.  Creosote 
had  been  first  obtained  about  two  years  before  the 
discovery  of  carbolic  acid,  and  for  some  time 
there  was  an  assumption  among  chemists  that  the 
two  substances  were  the  same,  but  the  application 
of  strict  tests  soon  showed  them  to  be  essentially 
different.  Carbolic  acid  was  found  to  have  many 
important  properties;  the  one,  no  doubt,  that 
brought  it  most  generally  into  uso  was  its  powerful 
antiseptic  quality.  It  was  found  to  immediately 
chock  the  process  of  putr  of  action  In  organic  matter 
and  render  decay  impossible  in  any  substance  sub- 
jected to  contact  with  it.  It  thus  came  speedily 
Into  uso  as  an  application  in  surgery,  especially  in 
tho  case  of  ulcers,  festering  wounds  or  gan- 
grenous sores.  It  is  also  '  used  to  some 
extent  in  medicine,  having  been  found  to  have 
some  excellent  properties,  when  used  in  diluted 
form  and  in  combination,  though  lu  a  pure  state  it 
is  a  most  virulent  poison.  Carbolic  acid  is  made 
from  coal  tar,  from  salicylic  acid,  and  from  coal 
oil.  We  give  the  process  of  making  it  from  the  last- 
turned  substance  as  the  one  moat  frequently  used. 
The  crudo  coal  oil,  or  petroleum,  is  distilled  in  a 
retort  furnished  with  a  thermometer,  and  the  por- 
tion which  passes  over  when  the  heat  ranges  bo- 
tween  :»00and  400  degrees  Fahr.  Is  collected  apart 
and  mixed  with   n  hot  nil  m  ated  Foh'tloti  of  causti 
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potassa.  After  this  has  stood  for  some  time,  a  semi- 
■  rystalline,  pasty  mass  forms,  with  some  liquid  on 
top;  this  liquid  is  drawn  off,  and  the  pasty  stuff  be- 
low is  stirred  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  until  it 
is  dissolved.  In  the  solution  thus  obtained,  carbo- 
late  of  potassa  settles  to  the  bottom  as  a  dense  liquid 
and  is  drawn  off;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added 
to  it,  and  carbolic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  solution 
rises  to  the  top.  Chloride  of  calcium  is  then  added 
to  this  to  remove  water,  and  the  whole  is  then 
purified  by  distillation,  and  the  portion  left  by  dis- 
tilling off  the  pure  carbolic  acid  is  subjected  to  cold 
and  yields  crystals  of  carbolic  acid,  which  must  be 
dried  and  put  away  from  the  air.  Carbolic  acid  is 
used  very  lavishly  by  some  surgeons,  being  applied 
as  a  lotion  and  with  dressings  of  gauze  or  cotton 
wool  previously  prepared  with  the  acid.  But  it  has 
been  found  that  the  application  of  too  much  car- 
bolic acid  to  an  open  sore  results  in  absorption  of 
the  poison  by  the  blood,  sometimes  to  a  fatal  de- 
gree. For  this  reason  this  substance  should  only 
be  used  as  a  dressing  for  wounds  and  sores  in  the 
form  directed  by  an  intelligent  physician.  Carbolic 
acid  has  also  an  important  use  in  the  preparation  of 
tar  colors  for  painting  and  dyeing. 

OPIUM  IN  CHINA— THE  OPIUM  WAB. 
_.       •  St.  John,  Kan. 

Give  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  opium  into 
China,  and  the  war  it  caused.  E.  M.  Camlet. 

Answer.— It  is  said  that  opium  was  first  intro- 
duced into  China  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  probably  by  the  Arabs,  though  some  writ- 
ers think  that  it  might  have  been  supplied  by  the 
Dutch  traders,  as  they  are  known  to  have  pur- 
chased the  drug  from  India  long  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  East  India  Company.  It  appears 
to  have  been  used  as  a  medicine  in  China  for  many 
years  before  the  opium  trade  proper  began.  Prev- 
ious to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  how- 
ever, it  was  imported  in  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities as  a  remedy  for  dysentery,  diarrhea,  and  fev- 
ers,and  was  usually  brought  from  India  by  junks  as  a 
return  cargo.  In  the  year  1757  the  monopoly  of 
opium  cultivation,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Great  Mogul  of  Bengal,  by  the  victory  of  Lord 
Clive  at  Plassey  passed  into  the  control  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  Portuguese  traders  at  this 
time  purchased  the  opium  in  India  and  sent  it  to 
China,  and  the  annual  export  rarely  exceeded  200 
chests.  In  1773  the  East  India  Companv  took  this 
export  under  its  own  charge,  and  by  1776  the  annual 
export  reached  1,000  chests,  and  4,054  chests  in  1790. 
Meanwhile  the  Chinese  government  was  doing  all 
that  it  could  to  stop  this  traflSc  and  check  the  in- 
creasing use  of  the  dangerous  drug.  The  emperor 
forbade  its  importation  in  1796,  and  strenuous  laws 
were  passed  against  opium -smoking,  but  still  the 
trade  went  on.  and  by  1830  had  reached  an  importa- 
tion of  16,877  chests  yearly.  In  1834  severer  laws 
against,  the  trade  were  passed,  and  government  offi- 
cials waged  open  war  upon  the  opium  ship6.  In 
1836  a  British  commissioner  was  sent  to  Canton  to 
try  and  compromise  matters,  but  as  the  govern- 
ment was  in  earnest  and  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  the  absolute  stoppage  of  the 
traffic,  little  was  accomplished.  March  18,  1839,  the 
Chinese  authorities  ordered  the  seizure  of  all  the 
opium  in  the  hands  of  English  merchants  in  Canton: 


resistance  to  this  order  caused  riots,  and  on  March 
27  Captain  Elliott,  the  British  commissioner, 
ordered  all  British  subjects  to  surrender  all  the 
opium  in  their  hands,  promising  to  them  the  full 
value  of  it.  April  3,  20,283  chests  of  opium  of  143% 
pounds  each  were  handed  over  to  the  mandarins 
and  were  by  them  destroyed,  a  sufficient  proof  that 
they  were  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  suppress  the 
traffic.  The  intelligence  of  these  seizures  was  re- 
ceived with  great  indignation  in  England,  and 
when  word  came  that  the  Chinese  emperor  had 
passed  an  edict,  Jan.  4,  1840,  forbidding  all  trade 
and  intercourse  with  England  forever,  the  British 
government  immediately  declared  a  state  of  war 
to  exist.  A  British  fleet  was  sent  out,  which  soon 
captured  Chusan.  In  the  following  year  the  Bogue 
Forts  fell,  and  the  Chinese  agreed  to  cede  Hong 
Kong  to  the  British  and  pay  them  an  indemnity  of 
$6,000,000.  Canton  was  taken  in  May,  and  ransomed 
with  a  similar  indemnity ;  other  cities  also  fell,  and 
finally,  when  the  city  of  Nankin  was  threatened,  in 
August,  the  Chinese  authorities  sued  for  peace.  A 
treaty  was  signed  in  August,  1842,  with  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  1.  Lasting  peace  and  friendship 
between  the  two  empires.  2.  China  to  pay  $21,000,- 
000.  3.  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochoofoo,  Ning-po,  and 
Shanghai  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  British,  and 
consuls  to  reside  at  these  cities.  4.  Hong  Kong  to 
be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  British.  5.  British 
prisoners  to  be  unconditionally  released,  and 
Chinese  who  had  been  in  British  service  to  escape 
punishment.  The  increase  of  the  opium  trade 
since  that  time  has  been  very  great,  in  spite  of  fre- 
quent protests  from  the  Chinese  government  In 
1880, 12,911,866  pounds  were  imported. 

FOBTy-FOUBTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTBT. 

Manchestee,  HI. 
Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Forty-fourth  Illinois 
Infantry.  S.  B.Mebchant. 

Answer.—  The  Forty-fourth  Blinois  Infantry 
was  organized  in  August,  1861,  at  Camp  Ellsworth, 
Chicago.  It  was  mustered  in  Sept.  13,  and  the  next 
day  started  for  Benton  Barracks,  where  it  was 
armed  and  sent,  on  to  Jefferson  City,  thence  sent  to 
Sedalia,  and  attached  to  General  Sigel's  division. 
It  marched  to  Springfield  in  October,  but  arrived 
too  late  to  take  part  in  the  battle  there.  It  subse- 
quently moved  to  Rolla,  where  it  went  into  camp 
for  the  winter.  Its  first  battle  field  experience  was 
at  Pea  Ridge,  March  5  and  7.  In  May,  was  sent  to 
Pittsburg  Landing,  to  reinforce  the  troops  besieg- 
ing Corintth.  In  August  was  among  the  troops  sent 
northward  to  protect  Cincinnati  from  an  invasion  of 
guerrillas.  Oct.  1  it  started  on  the  memorable  cam- 
paign against  Bragg  and  was  in  General  Sheri- 
dan's division  at  the  battle  of  Perryville.  Was  mov- 
ing from  one  point  to  another,  as  needed,  until  the 
battle  of  Stone  River,  in  which  it  took  part  and  lost 
heavily.  It  remained  in  camp  at  Murfreesboro  un- 
til Jnne  26,  1863,  when  it  again  marched 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  was  engaged 
in  several  hot  skirmishes.  Was  in 
the  bloody  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  at  Chatta- 
nooga was  one  of  the  foremost  regiments  in  the 
charge  on  Mission  Ridge.  After  the  battles  of 
Chattanooga  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Knoxville, 
and  went  into  camp  near  there.  In  January  the 
men  re-enlisted,  went  home  for  veteran  furlough 
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in  March,  and  rejoined  their  comrades  in  the  field 
in  April.  In  May  began  the  movement  on  Atlanta. 
The  Forty-fourth  shared  in  nearly  all  the  engage- 
ments of  this  campaign,  and,  later,  was  in  the  bat- 
tles at  Franklin  and  Nashville.  Was  stationed  at 
various  points  in  Tennessee  until  June,  when  it 
went  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  then  went  to 
Texas,  remained  encamped  on  the  La  Plasido  River 
until  Sept.  25,  1865,  when  it  was  mustered  out,  and 
sent  home. 

PITCH,  TAR,  AND  TURPENTINE. 

Independence,  Kan. 
Tell  how  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine  are  made. 

J.  McKinlat. 

Answer.— Turpentine  is  an  oily,  resinous  sub- 
stance flowing  from  the  pine  and  other  coniferous 
trees.  An  excavation  which  has  a  capacity  of  about 
three  pints  is  made  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  in 
this  the  exuded  juice  accumulates.  It  becomes 
stiff  very  soon  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  taken 
from  the  tree,  washed  with  warm  water,  then 
heated  and  purified  by  straining  through  straw 
filters.  When  this  crude  product  is  distilled  with 
water  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  removed,  and  the 
residue  left  is  the  resin  of  commerce.  The  differ- 
ent cone-bearing  trees  furnish  different  grades  and 
kinds  of  turpentine.  Tar  is  obtained  from  pin- 
wood  by  the  process  of  charring1.  The  wood  is 
packed  in  kilns  or  pits,  or  may  be  laid  in  mounds 
and  covered  closely  with  ashes.  Fire  is  then  ap- 
plied and  the  wood  slowly  carbonized.  The  tar  as 
formed  trickles  down  into  a  gutter  beneath  the 
wood  and  is  conveyed  thence  by  pipes  into  proper 
tanks.  Pitch  is  the  residuum  obtained  bv  boiling 
tar  in  an  open  iron  pot,  or  in  a  still,  until  the  vola- 
tile and  liquid  portion  is  driven  off.  It  is  soft  and 
sticky  when  warm,  but  becomes  solid  and  brittle 
when  cold.  For  use  it  is  mixed  with  a  small  por-» 
tion  of  oil  to  render  it  less  brittle. 

THE  LICK  OBSERVATORY. 

Ottawa,  111. 

Give  description  and  history  of  the  Lick  Observ- 
atory, California.  R.  M.  G. 

Answer.—  This  observatory  was  founded  in  Jan- 
uary, 1877,  in  pursuance  ot  a  deed  of  trust  made  by 
Mr.  James  Lick,  of  San  Francisco,  Sept.  21,  1875. 
The  trustees  wore  authorized  to  expend  $700,000  in 
building  an  observatory  and  equipping  it  with  a 
telescope  "superior  to  and  more  powerful  than  any 
telescope  ever  yet  made,"  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  go 
toward  the  endowment  of  the  observatory,  which 
was  to  become  the  property  of  the  University  of 
California.  The  site  of  the  observatory  was  M 
lected  by  Professor  Edward  S.  Holden,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Hamilton,  and  to  test  its  suitability  for 
the  purpose  the  trustees  had  a  temporary  observa- 
tory made  there,  and  authorized  Professor  Bnrn- 
ham,  of  OhlcagO.  to  make  observations  there.  Tlii  ■ 
gentleman  reported  the  atmospheric  and  other 
conditions  of  the  point  eminently  suited  for  the 
purpose.  The  hind  was  granted  by  the  United 
State*,  and  Santa  Clara  County,  In  which  the  peak 
Is  situated,  had  an  excellent  road  constructed,  at 
a  cost  of  t78,i>oo,  from  tho  valley  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  The  observatory  was 
first  used  though  i-tltl  incomplete,  in  noting  the 
traunlt  Of  Mercury,  Nov.  7.  1881.  The  telescopes 
wi'irt  made  by  Alvln  Clark  Sr.  Hons,  Caiubrldgeport, 
Mm*.    The  smaller  of  the*-,  of  twelve-Inch  aper- 


ture, was  placed  in  position  in  1881.  The  larger 
one,  of  thirty-six  inches,  was  completed  in  18M. 
The  lenses  of  this  telescope  are  the  largest  and 
most  perfect  ever  made,  and  their  manufacture  re- 
quired the  utmost  skill.  To  exemplify  the  perfect 
accuracy  sought,  the  following  description  is  givea 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  infinitesimal  measure- 
ments required  in  grinding  were  attained :  A  gas  jet 
was  placed  before  a  mirror  which  sent  the  rays  of 
light  through  a  telescope  to  the  great  lens,  thus 
magnifying  the  rays.  The  magnified  light,  passing 
through  the  great  lens,  was  still  further  immensely 
magnified,  and,  after  having  passed  through  this 
lens,  it  was  observed  through  a  second  telescope 
and  thus  further  magnified.  In  this  way  the  least 
failure  of  the  great  lens  to  concentrate  perfectly 
was  detected  and  there  was  also  determined  the 
amount  of  glass  in  it  at  any  given  point  that  had  to 
be  ground  off  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  focus 
Thus  a  measurement  of  the  2,000,000th  part  of  an 
inch  was  obtained. 

NINETIETH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Chicago,  111 

Would  like  a  brief  history  of  the  Ninetieth  Illi 
nois  Infantry.  J.  E.  Martin. 

Answer.— The  Ninetieth  regiment  of  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry  was  mustered  into  service  Sept 
7,  1862,  at  Chicago.  It  was  sent  forward  to  Cairo 
November  27,  and  thence  proceeded  to  join  Grant's 
army  and  took  part  in  a  fight  at  Holly  Springs. 
Soon  after  was  sent  to  join  the  troops  in  the  rear  of 
Vicksburg,  and  after  the  fall  of  that  city,  the  regi- 
ment shared  in  Sherman's  Jackson  campaign.  Was 
in  camp  near  Vicksburg  until  September,  when  it 
was  sent  to  join  the  troops  before  Chattanooga.  It 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mission  Eidge,  losing  heav- 
ily in  killed  and  wounded.  Its  Colonel,  the  gallaut 
O'Meara,  was  killed  there.  In  1864  the  regiment 
joined  in  the  movement  on  Atlanta,  aud  shared  in 
all  the  engagements  of  this  campaign.  It  went 
through  to  the  sea  with  Shermau,  to  Washington 
for  the  grand  review,  aud  in  June  came  home  for 
discharge. 

THE  ABERRATION  OF  LIGHT. 

Carterville,  111. 
Please  explaiu  the  phenomenon  called  the  "Aber- 
ration of  Ligbt."  W.  F.  Kkrster. 

1  nsircr.— What  in  known  to  astronomers  as  the 
aberration  of  light  is  the  alteration  of  apparent  po- 
sition in  a  heavenly  body,  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  the  observer  is  carried  along  by  the  earth's 
motion,  aud  to  the  fact  that  the  velocity  of  the 
earth's  motion  is  so  great  that  it  can  be  compared 
to  the  velocity  of  light.  Were  the  motion  of  the 
earth  so  slow  that  it  could  not  be  compared  to  the  ve- 
locity of  light,  then  the  phenomenon  of  the  aberra- 
tion would  no  so  slight  it  woidd  not  be  appreciable 
to  our  vision.  But  as  this  motion  is,  in  fact,  very 
swili.it  enters  as  a  factor  into  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon.  To  illustrate:  If,  in  a  rainstorm, 
when  the  drops  were  falling  perpendicularly  ou  the 
earth's  surface,  a  person  were  standing  on  the  pin t - 
Form  oi  l  rapidly  moviug  railroad  car,  the  drop* 
would  strike  him  at  an  augle  deviating  from 
the  perpendicular  in  proportion  to  the.  awiftnea*  of 
hU  motlou,  and  the  direction  of  the  deviation 
would  always  be  toward  that  In  which  he  was  mov- 
ing. The  degree  of  dovlutlon  In  the  case  of  light 
has  beeu  carefully  calculated    Taking  the  length  of 
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the  earth's  yearly  orbit  in  round  numbers 
■at  600,000,000,  and  the  length  of  the  year 
at  31,536,981  seconds,  the  velocity  of  the  earth  is 
nearly  19*2  miles  per  second,  and  light  being  trans- 
mitted at  the  rate  of  192,000  miles  t>er  second,  it  is 
clear  that  it  travels  about  10,000  times  faster  than 
the  earth.  Had  the  earth  a  velocity  equal  to  that 
of  light  the  angle  of  the  perpendicular  ray  would 
be  changed  to  its  half,  or  45  degrees,  therefore  a 
velocity  of  only  1-10,000  would  change  the  angle 
approximately  1-10,000  of  45  degrees,  or  about  16 
seconds.  Calculated  more  closely  by  trigonometry, 
this  deviation  is  nearly  20  seconds.  All  stars,  there- 
fore, observed  at  right  angles  to  the  earth's  motion, 
must  appear  displaced  to  an  ainount  of  20  seconds. 
During  one-half  of  the  year  this  aberration  is  ob- 
served in  one  direction,  and  during  the  other  half 
•of  the  year,  when  the  earth  is  moving  the  opposite 
•way,  the  aberration  is  observed  to  be  on  the  other 
side,  so  that  all  fixed  stars  appear  to  have  a  yearly 
movement  in  ellipses  of  about  40  seconds  diameter, 
all  caused  by  the  aberration  of  light. 

FREE  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

Minneapolis,  Kan. 
Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church, 
its  origin,  doctrines,  and  numbers. 

W.  F.  Eckart. 
Answer.— The  Free  Methodist  Church  was 
formed  in  1860,  in  Western  New  York.  Two  preach- 
ers who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Genesee  Con 
ference,  were  chiefly  concerned,  with  their  friends, 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  sect.  The  Free  Meth- 
odists do  not  have  bishops,  but  instead  elect  a  Su- 
perintendent, whose  term  of  office  is  four  years, 
otherwise  they  copy  quite  closely  the  discipline  and 
also  the  theology  of  the  parent  church.  They  are 
noticeable,  however,  for  their  zeal  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  simple  practices  of  primitive  Methodism. 
They  insist  on  congregational  singing,  excluding  all 
instrumental  music,  also  on  plainness  of  dress  and 
living,  on  extemporaneous  preaching,  on  free  seats 
in  the  congregation,  and  they  believe  that  the  aim 
of  all  should  be  to  attain  absolute  Christian  holi- 
ness. They  cling  with  especial  tenacitv  to  the 
"holiness"  doctrine,  which  holds  that  a  perfectly 
sinless  condition  is  attainable  in  this  life.  This 
church  had,  by  the  reports  of  1886,  263  ministers 
and  13,045  members. 


THIRTY-THIRD  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Leadville.  Col. 

Give  a  history  of  fhe  Thirty-third  Illinois  Volun- 
teers. Joseph  Kendrick. 

Answer.—  The  Thirty-third  Illinois  Infantry  was 
organized  at  Camp  Butler,  111.,  in  September,  1861. 
by  Colonel  Charles  E.  Hovey,  and  in  a  few  days 
moved  south  to  Ironton,  where  it  remained  during 
the  winter.  In  the  following  March  the  regiment 
went  with  General  Steele's  command  into  Arkansas, 
at  Batesville,  joined  General  Curtis'  army,  and 
thence  went  on  to  Helena,  where  it  was  encamped 
for  several  months.  During  the  fall  and  winter  it 
was  encamped  at  various  points  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  In  March,  1863,  it  embarked  for  Milli- 
ken's  Bend,  La.,  to  join  Grant's  expedition  against 
Vicksburg.  It  participated  in  the  battles  of  Port 
Gibson,  Champion  Hills,  Black  River  Bridge,  as- 
sault and  siege  of  Vicksburg  and  the  siege  of  Jack- 
son* In  the  terrible  charge  on  the  entrenchments. 
May  22,  six  companies  of  the  regiment  took  part, 


losing  fully  one-third  of  their  number  in 
killed  and  wounded.  In  August  the  regiment  went 
to  New  Orleans,  and  in  October  took  part  in  lh« 
Bayou  Teche  Expedition.  Later,  it  was  sent  ou 
to  Texas,  and  had  a  share  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Esperanza.  In  January  the  regiment  re-enlisted, 
and  in  March  went  home  on  veteran  furlough. 
Went  back  to  New  Orleans  in  April,  and  during  the 
summer  and  fall  was  scattered  along  the  railroad  ta 
Brashear  City,  as  guard,  with  regimental  head- 
quarters at  Terre  Bonne.  March  2,  1865,  ou  its  way 
to  join  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  its  traiu  wa? 
thrown  from  the  track  near  Boutte  Station,  nine 
men  killed,  and  seventy-two  more  or  less  injured. 
The  regiment  embarked  on  the  18th  to  join  th« 
Mobile  expedition,  in  which  it  took  active  part. 
After  the  surrender  of  Mobile  it  was  sent  to  Mont- 
gomery, then  to  Selma,  Ala,,  thence  to  Meridian, 
Miss.,  and  finally  to  Vicksburg,  where  it  remained 
unjtil  mustered  out  Nov.  24,  1865.  The  Thirty-third 
was  known  as  the  "Normal"  regiment,  because 
Colonel  Hovey  had  been  president  of  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  School,  near  Bloomington,  resigning 
his  position  to  raise  the  regiment;  and  nearly  an 
entire  company  of  the  regiment  was  made  up  of 
teachers  and  students  from  this  school. 

PRIVATE  PENSION  BILLS. 

Augusta,  111. 

How  many  private  pension  bills  has  President 
Cleveland  vetoed,  and  how  many  has  he  approved? 
Can  yon  tell  how  many  similar  pension  acts  were 
approved  by  previous  Presidents?         R.  Hardy. 

Answer.— An  actual  count  of  the  statutes  shows 
that  during  his  two  terms  President  Grant  ap- 
proved 485  private  pension  bills;  President  Hayes, 
while  in  office,  approved  303  similar  acts;  Garfield 
and  Arthur  approved  736,  while  President  Cleve- 
land, up  to  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
had  approved  863  acts  of  the  same  character.  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  also  vetoed  123  private  pension  acts, 
in  addition  to  his  veto  of  the  dependent  pension  bill. 

HOW  THE  OBELISK  WAS  MOVED. 

Beloit,  Wis. 
Tel]  us  how  Cleopatra's  Needle  was  brought  over 
from  Egypt,  and  how  it  was  handled? 

T.  J.Beldin. 
Answer. — The  work  of  moving  the  great  Egyp- 
tian obelisk  from  Alexandria  to  New  Y  ork  wa 
managed  by  Commander  H.  H.  Gorringe,  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  This  officer  reached  Alexan- 
dria Oct.  16,  1879,  and  at  once  began  work  with  one 
hundred  Arabs,  who  completed  the  excavation  of 
the  obelisk's  pedestal  by  removing  1,730  cubic 
yards  of  earth  in  about  twenty  days.  The  ma- 
chinery for  lowering  the  monolith  was  then  at- 
tached, and  the  block  was  laid  in  a  horizontal 
position.  Within  the  foundation  and  steps  of  the 
pedestal  were  found  stones  and  implements  en- 
graved with  emblematic  designs,  and  some  delay 
was  caused  in  order  that  these  might  be  taken  up 
very  carefully  to  be  placed  in  exactly  the  same 
position  in  the  pedestal  when  re-erected  in  New 
York.  The  obelisk  was  removed  to  the  wharf  and 
upon  the  steamer  waiting  for  it  by  means  of  cannon 
balls  rolling  in  metal  grooves.  The  shaft,  pedestal, 
and  steps  of  the  obelisk  were  moved  separately,  the 
entire  mass  weighing  1,470  tons.  The  steamer  bear- 
ing this  freight  left  Alexandria,  June  12,  18S0,  and 
arrived  at  Staten  Island,  July  20.  The  iron  tracks 
and  cannon  balls  were  adjusted  after  some  delay. 
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and  on  these  the  monolith  was  disembarked  Sept. 
16.  Next  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  was  utilized 
to  float  it  up  the  North  River  and  land  it  at  the  foot 
of  Ninety-sixth  street,  whence  it  was  moved  by 
steam  power  on  tracks  with  rollers,  along  Tenth 
avenue  and  across  Eighty-sixth  street  to.  Central 
Park.  Tke  track  was  two  miles  long,  and  was  in- 
clined, the  upper  part  of  it  being  laid  on  trestle- 
work,  in  order  to  bring  the  shaft,  when  it  was  to  be 
raised,  at  a  proper  height  above  the  pedestal. 
Pulleys,  chains,  and  ropes  were  then  attached,  and 
the  signal  being  given,  the  great  mass  was  rapidly 
and  gently  raised,  and  in  a  short  time  stood  firmly 
upon  the  base  which  had  been  previously  securely 
put  in  place. 

THE  TAJ  MAHAL. 

IRVINGTON,  Cal. 

Give  a  full  account  of  the  Taj  Mahal  in  India. 

H.C.  Ingram. 

Answer.— The  Taj  Mahal  is  at  Agra,  India.  ^  It 
was  built  by  the  Emporer  Jehanghir  as  a  mauso- 
leum wherein  to  entomb  the  remains  of  his  wife, 
Nourmahal.  Few  persons  who  read  Lalla  Rookh 
know  that  the  "Light  of  the  Harem"  was  a  realper- 
eonage,  that  she  was  indeed  as  beautiful  and  gifted 
as  is  there  shown,  that  the  love  between  her  and  the 
Emperor— the  Selim  of  Moore's  poem— was  as  ten- 
der as  the  poet  depicted  it,  and  that  the  tomb  of 
this  remarkable  woman  is  to-day  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  "It  is  a  work,"  says  Bayard 
Taylor,  "inspired  by  love  and  consecrated  to 
beauty."  It  is  said  that  20,000  men  were  employed 
twenty  years  in  the  construction  of  this  work.  It  is 
of  white  marble,  100  feet  in  diameter  and  200  feet 
to  height,  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  octagon, 
and  rising  from  a  marble  terrace  under  which  is  a 
second  terrace  of  red  sand-stone.  At  the  corners 
of  the  marble  terrace  are  lofty  minarets,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  main  building  rises  a  dome  flanked 
by  cupolas  of  similar  form.  Every  part,  even  the 
basement, the  dome,  and  the  upper  galleries  of  the 
minarets,  is  inlaid  with  ornamental  designs  in 
marble  of  different  colors,  principally  of  pale 
brown  and  bluish  violet.  Here  and  there, 
also,  the  exterior  and  interior  are  decorated  with 
mosaics  of  precious  stones.  The  whole  koran  is 
said  to  be  written  in  mosaics  of  precious  stones  on 
the  interior  walls.  The  dome  is  said  to  contain  the 
sweetest  echo  in  the  world.  Bayard  Taylor  says 
that  if  there  were  nothing  eNe  in  India  the  sipht  of 
this  alone  would  repay  the  journey  thither.  He 
compares  it  to  a  castle  of  the  air  "brought  down  to 
earth  and  fixed  for  the  wonder  of  ages.  Yet  so 
light  it  seems,  so  airy,  and  when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance so  like  a  fabric  of  mist  and  sunbeams,  with  its 
great  dome  soaring  up,  a  silvery  bubble  about  to 
burst  in  the  Hin.  that  even  after  you  have  touched 
it  and  climbed  to  its  summit  you  almost  doubt  its 
reality." 

ALOEItNON  HIDNEY. 

ExEi  wt,  Neb. 
Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  o£  Alin  nion  Hidnev. 

B.  1».  Bmox. 

Answer.— Algernon  Sidney  was  bom  about  L622, 
a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  grandncphew  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In  the  dill  war  ho  took  hides  with 
Parliament,  and  fought  with  gallantry  on  the.  field 
of  MarHton  Moor,  where  h<  was  severely  wounded. 
II'  served  u>  lieutenant  irem  ral  in  Ireland  in  164C, 


and  Parliament  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his- 
services  there.  About  the  same  time  he  became  a 
member  of  Parliament.  He  acted  as  one  of  the 
judges  of  King  Charles  I.  on  his  trial,  but  refrained 
from  signing  the  warrant  for  the  king's  execution, 
though  he  fully  approved  of  it.  He  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  England, 
and  when  Cromwell  was  made  Protector,  with  al- 
most absolute  power,  Sidney  retired  to  private  life 
in  disgust  He  took  his  seat  in  the  restored  Parlia- 
ment in  1659,  but  was  sent  abroad  to  negotiate  a 
peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  was  ab- 
sent from  England  at  the  time  of  the  restoration. 
Unwilling  to  assent  to  the  accession  of  the  king,  he 
remained  a  voluntary  exile  for  nearly  eighteen 
years.  He  endeavored  to  obtain  assistance  in  both 
Holland  and  France  toward  the  establishment  of 
an  English  republic,  but  failed  in  both  cases.  In 
1677,  at  the  petition  of  his  father,  then  a  very  old 
man,  the  king  gave  him  permission  to  return  home. 
He  was  charged  with  complicity  in  the  Rye  House 
plot,  in  1683,  and  imprisoned.  No  evidence  could 
be  found  against  him  but  some  garbled  extracts 
from  the  manuscript  of  a  theoretical  work  on  gov- 
ernment, but  his  judge,  the  infamous  Jeffreys,  de- 
clared these  sufficient  to  convict  him  of  treason. 
He  met  his  death  with  unflinching  courage,  being 
beheaded  Dec.  7,  1683.  His  writings  upon  govern- 
ment were  published  after  his  death. 

VISION  OF  AGED  PERSONS. 

Bed  Oak.  Iowa. 

How  can  improvement  of  vision  in  aged  people 
be  explained  scientifically?  Q.B.<5. 

Answer. — We  see  objects  by  the  formation  of 
their  images  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  by  parallel 
rays  of  light  thrown  back  from  the  object.  In  a 
perfect  eye  this  image  falls  directly  upon  the 
retina,  and  the  object  is  seen  clearly.  But,  owing 
to  differing  form  in  the  lens  of  the  eye,  the  rays 
of  light  do  not  always  converge  at  the  right  point, 
and  the  image  does  not  fall  directly  upon  the  re- 
tina. Thus,  if  the  lens,  or,  as  we  say,  the  eye- 
ball, is  flattened  in  front,  the  rays  will  not  come  to 
a  focus  till  they  have  passed  the  retina,  and  the 
object  can  not  be  seen  at  all  unless  held  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  eye.  Or,  if  the  lens  is  too  rounded 
in  front,  the  tendency  of  the  rays  of  light  will  be 
to  converge  before  they  strike  the  retina,  and  the 
object  can  not  be  clearly  seen  unless  it  is  brought 
very  near  the  eye.  These  defects,  existing  as  they 
do  in  infinite  variations  of  degree,  are  to  a  certain 
extent  remedied  by  means  of  a  muscle  called  the 
ciliary  muscle,  which  moves  and  adjusts  the  lens. 
The  waning  sight  of  the  aged  is  caused  partly  by 
the  flattening  of  the  eye-ball  and  also  by  the 
hardening  of  the  lens,  and  the  toughening  of  the 
ciliary  muscle.  Now,  a  person  who  has  been  near" 
sighted  in  youth,  as  age  approaches  and  the  natural 
flattening  of  the  eyeball  begins,  finds  that  he  can 
see  objects  clearly  at  a  greater  distance  than  be- 
fore. Many  persons  who  have  used  the  concave 
g hisses  made  for  short  sight  in  youth,  areablo  after 
they  have  passed  middle  life  to  lay  them  aside,  and 
others  who  have  not  used  glasses,  but  have  always 
suffered  from  restricted  vision,  will  And  as  lifo  ad- 
vances that  the  usual  need  for  spectacles  does  not 
affect  them;  Of  course,  the  more  extreme  the 
short-sightedness  bus  been,  the  more  marked  will 
thU  difference  be.    It  can  hardly  be  truthfully  said 
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that  the  vision  in  these  case3  is  actually  improved, 
for  though  the  point  of  vision  has  receded,  beyond 
that  point  all  vision  continues  to  be,  as  it  always  is 
with  near-sighted  people,  blurred  and  indistinct. 


VOLAPUK. 

Chicago. 

Give  some  account  of  the  efforts  to  form  a  univer- 
sal language  called  "Volapuk."  Who  was  the  orig- 
inator of  the  scheme,  and  is  it  likely  that  such  a 
language  ever  can  be  generally  used? 

J.  M.  Quick. 

Answer. — A  number  of  efforts  have  been  made 
for  two  centuries  past  to  found  a  universal  lan- 
guage, but  these  have  all  seemed  to  lack  some  im- 
portant particular  of  successs.  The  most  recent 
attempt  in  this  line  is  much  more  promising  than 
any  which  has  preceded  it.  Volapuk  is  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Johan  Martin  Schleyer,  of 
Baden,  Germany,  an  accomplished  linguistic  stu- 
dent. He  can  speak  and  write,  it  is  said,  twenty- 
eight  languages.  He  had  been  working  upon  his 
universal  language  scheme  for  some  time  when  in 
1879  he  announced  it,  and  he  had  so  far  perfected 
the  plan  of  it  in  1880  as  to  publish  a  pamphlet  con- 
cerning it.  The  name  is  from  vola,  of  the  world, 
and  puk,  language .  It  is  founded  on  the  model  of 
the  Aryan  tongues,  the  signs  representing  letters 
and  words,  not  ideas;  and  all  the  root  words,  or 
nearly  all,  are  taken  from  living  modern  tongues, 
the  English  being  used  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  any  other  language.  The  Roman  alphabet  is 
used,  with  some  German  dotted  letters,  and  the 
continental  sounds  are  given  to  all  letters.  All 
words  are  phonetically  spelled.  The  Arabic  nu- 
merals are  used,  and  the  names  of  the  numbers  are 
indicated  by  the  U3e  of  the  vowels  in  regular  order. 
All  plurals  are  formed  in  "s."  All  verbs  are  regu- 
lar, and  there  is  only  one  conjugation.  Tenses  are 
shown  by  vowels  before  the  verb;  preceding  these 
vowels  by  "p"  gives  the  passive  voice.  The  personal 
pronoun  placed  after  the  root  shows  the  person. 
One  advantage  of  this  language  is  that  it  can  be 
learned  very  quickly.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
10,000  persons  in  Europe  have  mastered  it,  and  it 
has  been  tried  to  some  extent  in  this  country  also. 
If  it  could  be  adopted  in  commercial  transactions 
between  nations  speaking  different  languages  it 
would  no  doubt  prove  a  very  great  advantage  and 
saving  of  expense. 

FLEAS. 

Champaign,  111. 
Give  a  brief  account  of  these  troublesome  in- 
sects, how  they  can  be  kept  away  and  destroyed. 

M.  Coyner. 

Answer.— The  common  flea,  whose  scientific 
name  is  pulex  irritans.  belongs  to  the  family  of  the 
diptera.  The  female  of  the  species  is  rather  larger 
than  the  male.  The  head  is  small  and  rounded 
above,  with  a  very  small  eye  on  each  side.  The 
mouth  has  a  long  tongue,  protected  by  a  short, 
double  jaw  above,  and  a  projecting  jaw  below.  The 
body  is  covered  with  a  tough,  scaly  integument. 
This  insect  has  three  pairs  of  legs,  the  first  of  which 
seems  to  be  attached  to  the  head.  The  two  hind- 
ermost  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  long  joints, 
which  furnish  it  the  means  of  taking  its  enormous 
long  leaps.  In  color  this  parasite  is  a  reddish 
brown.  Its  eggs  are  oval,  white,  and  covered  with 
a  glutinous  matter,  and  are  deposited  in  dust,  sand, 
or  cracks  of  wood.   In  six  days  a  lively  little  worm 


without  feet  emerges,  which  is  white  at  first,  then 
reddish.  In  eleven  days  more  these  worms  de- 
velop themselves  in  a  little  silk  cocoon,  from  which 
at  the  end  of  eleven  days  more  comes  out  the  per- 
fect flea.  As  to  the  habits  of  this  insect,  which  in 
warm,  dry  countries  is  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
little  need  be  said.  It  abounds  particularly  in 
the  nests  of  pigeons,  swallows,  and  barn-yard  poul- 
try, upon  dogs,  and  whenever  it  can  find  convenien 
harboring  places,  in  the  abodes  of  men.  As  it  must 
have  dust  and  dirt  in  which  to  conceal  its  eggs, clean- 
liness is  regarded  as  generally  a  guard  against  its 
presence,  but  in  many  localities  and  seasons  it 
seems  to  obtain  a  harbor  in  the  cracks  of  wood, 
and  to  require  especial  measures  of  extermina- 
tion. To  wash  the  wood  with  strongly  odorous 
solutions,  with  wormwood  tea  or  that  of  the  plant 
known  as  flea-bane,  or  with  carbolic  acid  and  water, 
will  generally  drive  the  insects  away. 

JAMES  M.  HARVEY. 

Lyxnhaven,  Va. 
Give  a  brief  biography  of  ex-Governor  James  M. 
Harvey,  of  Kansas,  and  oblige  several  readers. 

M.  A.  Brookes. 

Ansioer.— James  M.  Harvey  was  born  in  Monroe 
County,  Virginia,  Sept,  21, 1833.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Illinois, 
and  practiced  surveying  and  civil  engineering  until 
he  removed  to  Kansas  in  1859.  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  Kansas  volunteer  forces  from  1861  to  1864,  first 
in  the  Fourth  and  then  in  the  Tenth  Regiment. 
Was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1865,  to  the 
State  Senate  in  1867.  and  in  1869  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas.  On  the  resignation  of  Senator 
Caldwell  in  1874  he  was  elected  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term  and  served  until  1877. 

CYCLONE  IN  INDIA. 

Chicago. 

Give  some  description  of  a  tidal  wave  on  ths 
coast  of  India  some  twenty  years  or  more  ago,  and 
tell  whether  it  was  caused  by  a  cyclone  or  an  earth- 
quake. J.  Kirkley. 

Answer.—  This  storm  occurred  Nov.  1,  1864.  It 
was  caused  by  a  cyclone.  In  all  some  60,000  per- 
sons perished.  The  wind  and  storm  rushed  along 
the  Eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  as 
it  was  the  time  of  high  tide,  the  hurricane  raised 
the  sea  to  an  unexampled  height,  The  wave  rushed 
up  the  Ganges,  overwhelming  the  villages  on  its 
banks,  and  leaving  the  few  that  escaped  death  by 
water  to  die  by  starvation,  for  all  their  crops  were 
destroyed  by  the  salt  water.  The  scene  of  the 
greatest  disaster  was  at  Masulipatam,  about  half 
way  down  the  coast.  This  town  was  protected  from 
the  ocean  by  a  sea-wall  and  dykes.  About  10 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  Nov.  1,  during  the  blackest 
darkness,  a  tidal  wave  many  feet  higher  than  the 
highest  tide-mark  surmounted  sea-walls  and  dykes 
and  poured  over  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
country.  For  an  hour  the  water  rose  and  cov- 
ered nearly  800  square  miles  of  the  piain,  and 
when  it  retired  the  work  of  destruction  was  done. 
The  plain  for  eighty  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
from  nine  to  ten  miles  inland,  had  been  sub- 
merged. The  low-built  houses  of  the  natives  had 
been  washed  away,  and  even  those  above  the  wave 
were  blown  down  by  the  fury  of  the  storm.  Whol« 
villages  were  destroyed,  their  inhabitants  wer» 
drowned,  their  cattle  lost,  and  the  crops  buried 
under  a  thick  deposit  of  mud.   The  entire  town  of 
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Maeulipatam  was  in  ruins,  enormous  barges  had 
been  carried  into  the  center  of  the  town,  and 
masses  of  solid  masonry  were  tossed  about  as 
though  they  were  but  small  rocks,  In  the  fort  outside 
of  the  town  1,000  persons  perished,  15,000  in  the 
town,  and  in  the  surrounding  villages  20,000  more 
met  death. 

THE  CUBIT. 

Hamlin,  Kan. 
How  aid  the  cubit  originate,  what  length  did  it 
designate,  and  what  was  its  history? 

C.  B.  Walker. 

Answer.—  The  cubit  was  an  ancient  measure 
whose  leneth  was  somewhat  indefinite  and  varied 
in  different  countries.  The  measure  is  derived 
from  a  part  of  the  human  body,  and  as  the  human 
stature  has  not  been  of  uniform  length,  the  cubit 
was,  of  course,  various.  The  word  means  the 
fore  or  lower  arm.  The  arm  thus  designated  may 
take  in  the  entire  length  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip 
of  the  third  or  longest  finger,  or  it  may  be  consid- 
ered as  extending  from  the  elbow  merely  to  the 
root  of  the  hand  at  the  wrist,  omitting  the  whole 
length  of  the  hand  itself.  The  "cubit  of  a  man," 
mentioned  in  Deuteronomy  iii.,  11,  shows  that  the 
cubit  of  the  Hebrews  was  derived  as  a  measure 
from  the  human  body.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  this  cubit  was  understood  as  extending  to 
the  wrist  or  the  end  of  the  third  finger.  The 
Egyptian  cubit,  which  most  writers  believe  the 
Hebrews  adopted,  consisted  of  six  hand -breadths, 
and  is  found  to-day  in  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  and 
the  Rabbins  gave  the  same  length  to  the  Mosaic 
cubit,  while  Josephus  leans  to  the  same  side.  The 
question  would  naturallv  arise,  what  is  a  hand  or 
finger-breadth?  The  answer  is  near  to  fact,as  it  has 
been  customary  for  the  palm  or  hand-breadth  to 
be  taken  at  3/2  inches.  An  ancient  Egyptian  cubit 
in  existence  in  Paris,  measures  20.484 inches.  Some 
eminent  authorities  assert  that  the  Hebrew  cubit 
was  21  inches,  while  others  fix  it  at  18  inches,  con- 
founding it  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  measure  of 
a  foot  and  a  half.  The  most  approved  computa- 
tions assign  each  kind  of  Jewish  cubit  the  same 
length  a«  the  corresponding  Egyptian,  namely, 
20.24  inches  for  the  ordinary  one,  and  21.888  inches 
for  the  sacred. 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  ALASKA. 

Richland,  111. 
When  was  Alaska  purchased,  what  wan  the  con- 
sideration, and  was  the  payment  in  cash? 

J.  C  Kiloore. 

Answer.— Alaska  was  purchased  in  1867.  March 
30  of  that  year  the  treaty  making  the  cession  was 
signed  at  Washington  by  President  Johnson,  and  by 
the  Russian  Minister  in  behalf  of  the  Czar  Alexan- 
der. The  Senate  ratified  this  treaty  May  20  fol- 
lowing. The  price  paid  was  $7,200,000  in  gold.  The 
actual  transfer  whh  made  Oct.  0,  1807.  General 
Rousseau,  of  the  United  States,  taking  formal  pos- 
session on  behalf  of  our  government  at  New  Arch- 
angel, on  the  Island  ol  Sitka. 


THE  OEMS  OK  THE  MONTH*. 

CHICAGO. 

Give  is  Our  Curiosity  Hh op  a  list  of  the  |tems  or 
prtcions  stones  for  each  month.  Where  did  this 
/amy  originate?  K.  McCai.i.um. 

Annieer. — The  singular  superstition  that  each 
nuiith  ha*  a  gem  associated  W',,J  ^  taken  from 
the  folk-lore  of  Poland.    The  pooplt  Of  that  OOUD* 


try  believe  that  the  influence  of  qualities  attributed 
to  these  different  gems  control  the  destinies  of  per- 
sons born  in  the  various  months.  Thus,  Januarj 
has  a  jacinth  or  garnet,  which  denotes  constancs 
and  fidelity  in  every  engagement.  February- 
Amethyst,  insuring  peace  of  mind  as  well  as  sin- 
cerity of  purpose.  March— A  bloodstone,  denoting 
courage  and  secrecy  in  dangerous  enterprises 
April— Sapphire  or  diamond,  signifying  repentance 
and  innocence.  May— The  green  emerald,  typical 
of  successful  love.  June — An  agate,  meaning  long 
life  and  health.  J uly— Ruby,  or  cornelian,  which 
insures  the  f orgetfulness  or  cure  of  evils  springing 
from  friendship  or  love.  August— Sardonyx,  a 
happy  married  life.  September— Chrysolite,  which 
preserves  from  folly.  October— Aquamarine  or 
opal,  which  denotes  both  misfortune  and  hope- 
November— Topaz,  bringing  the  owner  fidelity  and 
friendship.  December— Torquoise  or  malachite, 
signifying  the  most  brilliant  success  and  happiness. 


"AMERICA." 

Vasa,  Minn, 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  hymn  "America,"  and 
under  what  circumstances  was  it  written? 

J.  A.  Edquist. 

Answer.— The  well-known  hymn  beginning  "My 
Country,  'tis  of  thee,"  and  known  by  the  name  of 
"America,"  is  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Francis  Smith. 
He  was  born  in  Roston,  Oct.  21,  1808.   Was  edu- 
cated in  Harvard  and  studied  theology  at  And  over. 
Was  for  many  years  a  Baptist  minister,  and  since 
1854  has  been  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  in 
editing  the  publications  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Union.   It  was  of  him  that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
said,  in  his  notable  song  "The  Boys:" 
"Now  here's  a  youne  fellow  of  excellent  pith, 
Fate  sought  to  conceal  him  by  naming  him  Smith, 
But  he  shouted  a  song  for  the  brave  and  the  free ; 
Go  read  on  his  banner,  my  country,  of  thee!" 

The  poem  was  one  of  Mr.  Smith's  earliest  pro- 
ductions. In  a  letter  concerning  it  he  says:  "The 
song  was  written  at  Andover  during  my  student 
life  there,  I  think  in  the  winter  of  1831-32.  It  was 
first  sung  publicly  at  a  Sunday  school  celebration, 
July  4,  at  Park  Street  Church,  Boston.  I  had  in 
my  possession  a  number  of  song  books  from  which 
I  was  selecting  such  music  as  pleased  me,  and  find- 
ing 'God  Save  the  King'  I  proceeded  to  give  it  the 
ring  of  American  patriotism." 

THE  ENGLISH  DRAFT  HORSE. 

MOLINK.  111. 

Give  history  and  description  ot  the  breed  known 
ak  the  English  draft  horse.  W.  P.  Aikkn. 

Answer.— The  improvement  in  the  common 
horses  of  England,  whieh  gave  the  breed  known 
as  the  English  draft  horse,  was  effected  by  the  im- 
portation of  a  race  of  black  horses  from  Belgium 
and  Holland.  In  England  this  breed  is  divided 
into  three  sub-families:  J.  The  very  heavy  horse. 
11-nl  by  the  London  brewers,  whic  h  is  raised  on  the 
rich  meadows  of  the  midland  counties.  2.  The 
smaller-sized  but  still  quite  heavy  horse,  which  is 
reared  for  the  use  of  farmers.  3.  Still  another  an- 
imal, lighter  and  more  active.  The  modern  Eng- 
lish draft  horse  in  much  superior  to  his  ancestors 
of  a  ecntnry  since,  because,  of  the  greatly  improved 
methods  of  breeding  adopted  during  the  past  fifty 
years.    Hturdy,  stroug  feet  and  legs  are  of  the> 
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utmost  importance  in  the  draft  horse;  the  shoul- 
ders also  should  be  oblique  in  shape,  so  that  the 
animal  may  have  free  and  safe  action.  The  stall- 
ion should  have  a  well-arched  chest,  long,  lean 
head,  and  clear,  prominent  eye;  added  to  this 
there  must  be  great  bone,  supported  by  strong 
sinews,  with  plenty  of  muscle,  and  the  animal 
should  be  a  generous  feeder  to  support  this 
strength, 

THE  CHICAGO  ANARCHISTS. 

Winona,  Minn. 
What  are  the  nationalities  of  the  Chicago  con- 
demned anarchists?  ,  Reader. 

Answer—  August  Spies  was  born  in  Friedewald, 
in  the  Province  of  Hesse,  Germany,  thirty-two 
years  ago.  George  Engel  is  a  native  of  Kassel, 
Hesse,  Germany,  where  he  was  born  in  1839.  Sam- 
uel Fielden  was  born  in  Manchester,  England,  in 
1847.  Alfred  R.  Parsons  was  born  in  Texas. 
Michael  Schwab  is  a  native  of  Bavaria,  and  is  34 
years  of  age.  Louis  Lingg  came  from  Baden, 
Germany,  where  he  was  born  twenty-three  years 
*ince.  Ad olph  Fischer  is  also  a  German.  Oscar 
W.  Neebe  was  born  in  New  York  in  1850,  of  German 
parents. 

THE   PUNIC  WAES. 

Sodits  Center,  N.  T. 
Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  wars  between  Rome 
and  Carthage.   Why  called  Punic  wars? 

K.  Christian. 

Answer. — The  first  great  struggle  between  the 
rival  states  of  Carthage  and  Rome,  the  two  great 
republics  which  for  more  than  five  centuries  had 
been  slowly  extending  their  limits  and  maturing 
their  powers  on  opposing  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, began  in  264  B.  C.  When  the  Carthaginians 
attempted  a  foothold  in  Sicily  it  was  impossible 
that  a  war  between  the  two  jealous  powers  could  be 
avoided,  and  when  the  Mamertines.  a  colony  of 
Sicily,  asked  aid  of  the  Romans  against  Car- 
thaginian aggression,  Rome  readily  granted  it- 
eager  to  test  the  strength  of  her  rival.  At  first  the 
war  was  carried  on  in  Sicily,  the  Romans  taking 
the  Carthaginian  cities  one  by  one.  Then  the 
Romans  went  to  work  building  ships.  Carthage 
had  a  large  and  well-manned  navy,  but  the  Romans 
had  not  a  vessel  nor  a  sailor.  They  set 
to  work,  however,  immediately  to  build  a 
navy.  Taking  for  a  pattern  a  Carthaginian  gal- 
ley that  had  been  wrecked  a  short  time  before  on 
the  shoTes  of  Sicily,  they  had,  it  is  said,  in  the  in- 
credibly short  space  of  sixty  days,  a  growing  forest 
converted  into  a  fleet  of  120  war-galleys.  With  these 
vessels,  clumsy  as  they  were,  and  marines  who  were 
very  green  at  their  business,  the  undaunted  Ro- 
mans conquered  the  veteran  sailors  of  Carthage  at 
the  battle  of  Mylae,  and  at  Ecnomus  nearly  annihi- 
lated the  Carthaginian  fleet  of  350  ships  of  war. 
The  Romans  were  now  ready  to  "carry  the  war  into 
Africa,"  and  sent  over  an  army  under  Regulus, 
which,  though  successful  at  first,  was,  later,  de- 
feated, and  its  general  taken  prisoner.  The  Roman 
fleet,  sent  with  100,000  men  to  the  rescue  of  the 
shattered  army,  was  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  Sic- 
ily in  a  terrific  storm.  Undismayed  by  the  loss  of 
their  navy,  the  Romans  set  to  work,  and  in  three 
months  had  220  more  ships  afloat,  but  these  were 
also  nearly  annihilated  in  a  storm.  For  a  few 
V*ar»  the  Romans  did  not  again  trust  the  hostile 


powers  of  the  sea,  and  the  next  important  battle 
was  at  Panormus,    in    Sicily,    at    which  the 
Carthaginians,    under    Hasdrubal,  were  utterly 
defeated.    The  latter  now  proposed  peace,  send- 
ing the  captive   Roman  general   Reirulus  back 
to  Rome  to   arrange  conditions.    Regulus,  how- 
ever, assured  the  Romans  that  Carthage  was  so  en- 
feebled by  the  long  war  that  it  might  be  easily  con- 
quered, and  he  strongly  counseled  war  instead  of 
peace.   The  conflict,  therefore,  went  on  for  several 
years  with  varying  fortunes.   The  Romans  built 
two  more  fleets  and  lost  them  both  through  storms. 
Then  the  superstitious  terror  of  the  Deople  was 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
sea  god  Neptune  was  determined  that  the  Roman* 
should  not  hold  any  dominion  over  the  waves,  and 
popular  interest  in  Roman  victory  seemed  to  have 
perished.    The  Carthaginian  general,  Hamilcar, 
was  sent  to  Sicily,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  with 
such  ability  that  Rome  began  to  tremble  for  the 
safety  of  the  Eternal  City  itself.  Then  it  was  deter- 
mined to  bnild  another  fleet.    This  was  done  en- 
tirely by  private  subscription,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Consul  Catullus  it  met  and  defeated 
the  Carthaginian  navy    The  war  had  now  lasted 
nearly  twenty-four  years,  and  Carthage  at  last  sued 
for  peace.    She  was  compelled  to  give  up  all 
claim    to    Sicily    and    to    pay    all    the  ex- 
penses     of      the    war.      Then,   for  twenty- 
two  years,  there  was  peace  between  the  two  great 
rivals.    During  that  time  Carthage  had  more  than 
repaired  all  of  her  losses  by  the  conquest  and  col- 
onization of  Spain,  and  was  very  ready  to  renew 
the  war  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  her  humiliation 
in  the  former  conflict.    It  is  also  said  that  Hanni- 
bal's intense  hatred  of  the  Romans  was  the  princi- 
pal inciting  cause  of  the  war .    This  general  forced 
hostilities  by  laying  seige  to  Saguntum,  an  allied 
city  of  the  Romans  on  the  sea-coast.   The  principal 
incidents' of  the  second  Punic  war  were  the  passage 
of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps,  his  victories  at  Tici- 
nus,  then  Trebia,  Lake  Thrasymene,  and  Cannae; 
the  destruction  of  Syracuse— which  had  been  re- 
captured by  the  Carthaginians— by  the  Romans; 
the  victorious  march   of  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's 
brother,  through  Spain,  and  his  crushing  defeat 
and  death  at  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus.   The  war 
was  now  carried  into  Africa  by  the  Roman  general, 
Scipio,  and  Hannibal  was  hastily    recalled  to 
defend  his  own  city.    At  Zama,  near  Carthage, 
this  great  general  met  with  his  first  and  final  de- 
feat, his  army  being  almost  wholly  annihilated. 
The  war  had  now  lasted   eighteen  years.  Again 
Carthage  sued  for  peace,  and  was  granted  it  under 
even  more  humiliating  conditions  than  those  which 
closed  the  first  war.    She  was  required  to  give  up 
all  claims  to  Spain  and  to  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; to  surrender  her  war  elephants,  and  all  her 
ships  of  war,  save  ten  galleys;  to  pay  an  indemnity 
of  5,000  talents  at  once,  and  250  talents  annually  for 
fifty  years,  and  to  pledge  herself  not  to  engage  in 
any  war  without  the  consent  of  Rome.   Five  hun- 
dred of  her  costly  war  galleys  were  towed  out  of 
the  harbor  of  Carthage  and  burned  in  the  sight  of 
the  citizens.   An  interval  of  fifty- two  years  fol- 
lowed, during  which  Rome  encouraged  her  allies  to 
commit  aggressions  upon  Carthage  until  that  city  in 
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despair,  regardless  of  the  treaty,  took  up  arms  to 
repel  insults  without  asking  for  Roman  consent. 
After  this  the  Romans,  as  the  price  of  peace,  forced 
the  hapless  Carthaginians  to  give  all  their  remain- 
ing ships  of  war,  all  their  arms,  military  engines 
and  supplies,  compelled  them  to  give  300  hostages, 
and  then  commanded  them,  as  the  only  way  to 
escape  destruction,  to  give  up  their  city  and  sea- 
shore position,  and  to  remove  ten  miles  inland. 
When  this  last  demand  was  made,  the  entire  city 
vowed  to  resist  to  the  bitter  end  the  execution  of  the 
cruel  decree.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  closed : 
all  commerce  was  stopped,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  set  to  work  and  labored  night  and  day 
manufacturing  arms.  The  utensils  of  the  houses  and 
the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temples  and  numberless 
art  treasures  were  melted  down  for  weapons. 
Buildings  were  torn  down  to  give  materials  for 
military  engines.  The  women  cut  off  their  hair 
and  braided  it  into  strings  for  catapults.  By  such 
labor  the  city  was  put  into  condition  to  withstand  a 
siege,  and  when  the  Roman  army  came,  expecting 
to  take  easy  possession  of  the  place,  they  found  the 
people  armed  and  ready  to  defend  it  to  the  death. 
For  three  years  these  heroic  citizens  maintained  a 
warfare  of  despair.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Scipio  the  Younger  took  the  city  by  storm,  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  the  inhabitants  fighting  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  from  street  to  street  for 
seventeen  days.  Then  55,000  people,  the  survivors 
of  a  nation,  took  refuge  in  a  citadel,  where  they 
were  captured  and  all  sold  into  slavery.  Scipio 
passed  a  plowshare  over  the  site  of  the  city,  and 
sowed  salt  in  its  furrows,  the  ancient  method  of 
symbolizing  utter  annihilation.  The  wars  were 
called  Punic  wars  because  the  Carthaginians  were 
Phoenicians  by  descent,  in  the  Latin  tongue  Poeni, 
or  Punicus. 


RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS. 

Oneida.  Kan. 
Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  the  membership  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  Congregational,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Presbyterian,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  money 
each  has  invested  in  church  property  in  the  United 
States?  Ci'rusShinn. 

Answer.—  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States  has,  according  to  the  latest  sta- 
tistics obtainable,  a  total  membership  of  1,768,229, 
with  222,148  probationers,  12,075  traveling  preach- 
ers, 1,562  on  trial,  and  12,813  local  preachers.  The 
probable  value  of  their  church  property  is  $80,412,-' 
442.  There  were  20,263  churches.  According  to 
the  reports  for  1886  the  collections  for  the  year  to 
various  object*  were  $1,352,307.  There  were  by 
the  last  year-book  4,277  Congregational  churches; 
4,090  ministers,  430,341  members;  the  benevolent 
contribution?-  $1,077,096;  amount  of  contribu- 
tion* for  home  expenditures,  $3,909,225.  The 
whole  number  of  Congregational  churches  in  all 
lands  Is  estimated  to  bo  11,784,  with  10,893  minis- 
ter!, and  1,204,099  member*.  It  is  stated  that  there 
were,  In  1885,  0,755  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the 
United  States,  with  7,:J7<)  priests.  The  adherents 
were  placed  at  about,  7,000,000.  No  report  is  given 
of  the  value  of  their  church  property.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  the  United  States  (by  which 
[fl  meant  tint  reunited  old  and  new  school 
churches)  met  In  general  assembly  last  May  at 
Omuha.  Neb.,  when  the  following  worn  the  rep.»r»  I 


made :  Twenty-eight  synods,  201  presbyteries,  98S 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  357  licentiates,  5,654 
ministers,21,831  elders, 7,085  deacons.6,436  churches, 
communicants  696,767,  Sunday  school  membership 
771,821;  total  contributions  during  the  year,  $11,- 
098,622.  The  estimated  value  of  the  church  prop- 
erty is  not  given. 

CAMPBELLITES — CHJEtlSTIANS. 

ttm   4.  ,        Dell  Rapids,  Wis. 

What  as  the  difference  between  the  Campbellites 
and  Christians,  and  when,  and  by  whom  was  each 
sect  founded?  M.  S.  S. 

Answer.— The  sects  are  altogether  different  im 
origin.  The  Campbellites  originated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  small  congregation  in  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  Sept.  10, 1810,  by  Thomas  Campbell,  father  of 
the  famous  Alexander  Campbell.  The  son  was  the 
first  minister  of  the  new  sect.  Both  father  and  son 
had  originally  been  members  of  the  "Seceders"  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  left  it  because  they 
did  not  regard  it  as  sufficiently  apostolic  in  faith 
and  practice.  They  took  up  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mersion, and  this  allied  them  in  a  way  with  the 
Baptists.  When  the  new  church  had  about  five 
congregations,  in  1815,  these  attached  themselves  to 
a  Baptist  association.  The  especial  points 
in  the  faith  of  the  Campbellites,  who, 
however,  prefer  to  be  known  by  the  name 
their  founder  gave  them— "Disciples  of  Christ" — 
are  the  necessity  of  immersion  to  every  believer, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  binding 
authority  in  faith  and  practice.  They  observe  the 
rite  of  communion  every  first  day  of  the  week. 
They  have  no  written  creed,  and  allow  wide  differ- 
ences of  speculative  opinion  when  not  contradicted 
by  the  Scripture  word.  On  most  points,  however, 
they  hold  the  common  faith  of  orthodox  Christians. 
They  are  congregational  in  their  organization. 

The  Christians  (often  improperly  pronounced 
GV/r/sMans)  are  a  denomination  usually  styled  "the 
Christian  Connection."  This  body  is  American  im 
origin,  and  sprang  from  three  different  sources — 
the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbyterian  churches 
in  different  parts  of  America.  When  the  "O'Kelly 
secession"  from  the  Methodist  church  took  place  in 
1793,  the  seceders  first  took  the  name  of  "Re  pub- 
lican Methodists,"  but  afterward  called  themselves 
"Christians,"  avowing  the  New  Testament  as  their 
only  code  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  In  the  year 
1800.  Dr.  Abner  Jones,  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Hartford,  Vt„  becomiug  dissatisfied  with 
the  creed  of  bis  church,  organized  a  congregation  of 
twenty-five  members  at  the  village  of  Lyndon,  im 
the  same  State,  which  took  the  Bible  alone  as  its 
confession  of  faith.  In  a  few  years  he  was  joined 
by  a  number  of  members  of  the  Close  Communion 
and  Free-will  Baptist  churches,  who  im 
some  cases  brought  their  flocks  with 
them.  The  third  source  of  the  new  seet 
was  found  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  About 
the  year  1801,  several  ministers  withdrew  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  new  and  independent 
Presbytery.  Thoy  kept  up  the  organization  for 
about  two  years,  when  thoy  formally  adopted  the 
name  of  Christians  for  themselves  and  their  fol- 
lowers. The  three  bodies  thus  separately  organize* 
irert  NORM  time  »ftW  brouciit  into  on »  societf. 
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which  took  the  name  of  "Christians,"  but  are  now 
more  generally  known  as  "the  Christian  Connec- 
tion." They  are  now  quite  numerous,  claiming,  at 
their  convention  in  1886,  a  total  of  140,000  members. 
Each  congregation  of  Christians  is  independent, 
and  the  Bible  is  taken  as  the  one  binding  standard 
of  doctrine,  but  every  man  has  a  right  to  interpret 
the  Scriptures  for  himself,  so  that  differences  of 
theological  views  is  no  bar  to  church  fellowship. 
They  do  not  generally  receive  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  They  accept  the  divinity  of  Christ,  how- 
ever, and  the  sufficiency  of  his  death  as  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Immersion  they  regard 
as  the  only  form  of  baptism  for  believers.  Neither 
the  Campbellites  nor  the  Christians  accept  infant 
baptism  as  of  any  significance  or  efficacy,  as  they 
regard  the  rite  designed  for  believers  only,  i.  e., 
those  of  mind  sufficiently  mature  to  accept  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 

SEVEN  CHAMPIONS  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

Elwood,  Kan. 
Who  were  the  seven  Champions  of  Christendom, 
and  why  so  called?  Tell  something  about  them. 

Dennis  Landis. 

Answer—  This  was  the  title  of  a  book  published 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
written  by  ©ne  Richard  Johnson.  The  champions 
were  seven  saints  selected  because  they  were  popu- 
larly regarded  as  the  patron  saints  of  different 
Christian  countries.  The  writer  fills  his  book  with 
all  the  legendary  lore  that  he  can  obtain  regarding 
these  personages,  who  were : 

1,  St.  George  of  England,  who  fought  against  the 
Saracens  during  the  crusades,  went  to  Libya  and 
killed  a  dragon,  saving  by  this  act  the  virgin 
Sabra,  who  afterward  became  his  wife.  The  King 
of  Morocco,  being  unwilling  that  Sabra  should 
marry  a  Christian,  sent  St.  George  to  Persia,  where 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  there  remained, 
according  to  Johnson,  seven  years.  He  escaped, 
carried  off  Sabra  to  England,  where  she  became 
his  wife,  and  they  lived  happily  until  his  death. 
(It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  not  the  St.  George 
who  was  early  chosen  as  the  patron  saint  of  Eng- 
land, and  had  April  23  appointed  to  be 
held  in  his  honor  by  the  Oxford  National 
Council,  in  1832.  He  was  a  real  char- 
acter, was  born  in  Lydda,  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Emperor  Diocletian  April  23,  303  A.  D.  The  St. 
George  of  the  Crusades  was  a  pure  myth.)  2.  St. 
Denis,  of  France,  who  is  identified  with  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  a  martyr,  beheaded  in  117  A.  D. 
But  though  he  may  have  been  an  actual  character 
the  stories  concerning  him  are  purely  mythical, 
such  as  that  he  was  bewitched  and  lived  seven 
years  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  the  tale  which  has 
rendered  him  pre-eminently  famous,  that,  after  his 
head  was  cut  off,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  picked  up  the 
head  again  with  his  two  hands,  and  walked  off 
with  it  in  triumph.  3.  St.  James,  the  patron  saint 
of  Spain,  was  the  Apostle  James  the  elder.  John- 
son, who  is  obliged  to  pull  in  the  magic  number 
seven  wherever  possible,  fables  that  the  saint  was 
seven  years  dumb  out  of  love  for  a  fair  Jewess.  It 
is  said  that  St.  James  sailed  from  Palestine  in  a 
small  boat,  and  being  carried  by  miracle 
safely  over  the  seas,  preached  the  gospel  in  Spain. 
4.  St.  Anthony  of  Italy.   Johnson  has,  of  course, 


some  mythical  tales  of  him,  that  he  was  enchanted 
at  the  Black  Castle  into  a  deep  sleep,  aud 
that  he  was  aroused  and  rescued  by 
the  three  valiant  sons  of  St.  George  wno 
quenched  the  seven  magic  lamps  o  :  .he 
castle  by  water  from  the  enchanted  fountain,  etc. 
The  real  St.  Anthony  lived  in  the  third  century. 
He  was  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  was  the  founder 
of  monastic  communities.  Many  fabulous  tales  are 
told  concerning  him,  of  which  the  best  known,  per- 
haps, is  the  story  of  his  gathering  the  fishes  to- 
gether and  preaching  to  them  when  the  men  and 
women  of  his  congregation  refused  to  hear  him. 
5.  St.  Andrew  of  Scotland.  The  Apostle  Andrew 
was  chosen  by  the  Scots  as  their  patron  saint,  be- 
cause his  cross  was  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  sky 
before  a  victory  gained  by  the  army  of  the  Picts 
aud  Scots  over  the  Saxons.  Johnson  has  a  number 
of  absurd  legends  of  the  saint,  such  as  the  story 
how  he  was  guided  through  the  vale  of  walking 
spirits  by  the  walking  lire,  and  delivered  six  ladiea 
who  had  lived  seven  years  iu  the  form  of  milk- 
white  swans.  6.  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland.  This  was 
an  historical  personage,  and  his  work  in  Christian- 
izing the  people  of  Ireland  forms  an  important 
chapter  in  the  early  history  of  Britain,  but  this  can 
hardly  throw  even  a  halo  of  probability  around  the 
wonderful  stories  told  about  him,  as  that  he  floated 
to  Ireland  on  an  altar-stone,  that  he  turned  a  rob- 
ber into  a  wolf,  lighted  a  fire  with  icicles,  etc.,  etc. 
7.  St.  David,  of  Wales,  was  a  priest  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  preached  to  the  Britons,  and  was 
made  Bishop  of  Caerleon.  He  died  in  544.  Many 
miraculous  stories  are  told  about  him  as  of  all 
other  patron  saints. 

THE  AMERICA'S  CUP. 

Cassopolis,  Mich. 
Give  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ica's cup;  when  it  was  first  put  up  for  competition, 
how  long  has  it  been  held  in  this  country,  etc. 
Also  give  a  description  of  the  cup  itself. 

Fred  Patterson. 

Answer. — This  cup  was  originally  called  the 
Queen's  cup.  It  was  first  given  by  the  Royal  Yacht. 
Squadron  in  May,  1851,  for  a  race  around  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  was  open  to  challenge  from  any  rec- 
ognized yacht  club  in  the  world.  The  schooner 
yacht  America,  now  owned  by  General  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  but  whose  principal  owner  at  that  time 
was  Commodore  J.  C.  Stevens,  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  crossed  the  ocean  to  sail  for  the  cup. 
Her  homely  appearance  excited  the  laughter  of 
the  natty  British  yachtsmen.  She  had  been  built 
by  George  Steers,  and  registered  in  cus- 
tom-house tonnage  170  tons.  She  carried 
no  foretopmast,  and  displayed  no  boom  on 
her  foresail.  Nevertheless  she  took  the  lead  in  the 
great  race  of  Friday,  Aug.  22, 1851,  and  held  it 
against  fourteen  crack  British  yachts,  completing 
the  run  of  eighty-one  miles,  despite  the  loss  of  her 
jibbooin,  eight  minutes  in  advance  of  the  cutter 
Aurora.  The  cup  then  came  to  this  country,  and 
has  since  remained  here.  Contests  have  been  held 
for  it  in  1870,  1871,  187G,  1881, 1885, 1886,  and  1887,  tha 
American  vessels  in  every  case  coming  off  the  win- 
ners. The  cup  itself  is  an  elaborately  ornanwnted 
vessel,  rather  in  the  shape  of  a  vase  with  a  handl« 
or  a  pitcher  than  a  cup.  It  stands  two  feet  high  and 
weighs  at  least  100  ounces.    Around  its  broadest 
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part  are  medallions  variously  inscribed.  The  first 
inscription  is  as  follows:  "One  hundred  guinea 
cup,  won  Aug.  22,  1853,  at  Cowes,  England,  by  yacht 
America,  at  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  regatta, 
©pen  to  all  nations,  beating" — ajad  then  follows  the 
names  of  all  the  vessels  that  took  part  in  the  race  of 
1861.  On  the  next  medallion  in  engraved :  "Schooner 
America,  170  tons,  Commodore  John  C.  Stevens, 
built  by  George  Steers.  New  York,  1851."  On  the 
other  spaces  are  inscriptions  recording  the  results 
of  various  races  for  the  cup. 

THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE. 

AVfbber's  Falls  I  T 
Give  a  6ketch  of  the  life  of  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
wife  of  Loui6  Napoleon.  I.  Kboft. 

Answer.— Eugenie  Marie  de  Montjo  was  born  in 
Grenada,  Spain,  May  6,  1826.  Her  father  was  a 
Spanish  grandee,  who  was  connected  with  many 
illustrious  families.  Her  mother,  Maria  Kirkpatrick 
Closeburn,  was  descended  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
family  of  Scotland  which  took  refuge  in  Spain  after 
the  fall  of  the  Stuarts.  Eugenie  was  educated  in 
France  and  England,  and  traveledwith  her  mother. 
She  bore  the  title  of  Countess  of  Teba,  and  resided 
much  in  London.  It  is  said  that  she  met  Napoleon 
here  during  his  exile  for  the  first  time,  but  it  was 
not  until  later,  when  he  was  President  of  France, 
and  she  appeared  in  the  brilliant  festivals  of  the 
Elysee  in  Paris,  in  1851,  that  her  beauty  and  grace 
permanently  attracted  him.  They  were  married 
Jan.  29,  1853.  The  Prince  Imperial  was  born  in 
March,  1856,  and  the  prospective  right  of  regency 
was  conferred  on  the  Empress  in  1858.  She  made 
the  court  of  France  very  brilliant  by  her  accom- 
plishments and  remarkable  taste  in  dress.  "When 
the  Emperor  left  Paris  for  the  seat  of  war  in  1870 
she  became  regent.  After  the  fall  of  Sedan  she 
escaped  to  England,  wnere  her  husband  joined  her 
and  they  resided  until  his  death. 

SOME  VALUABLE  WOODS. 

Ionia,  Mich. 
Where  are  the  following  woods  found:  Tulip, 
satin,  rosewood,  sandal,  black  ebony,  and  white 
holly?  C.J.Sims. 

Answer.— The  tulip  tree  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  is  found  from  Canada  to  Florida.  It  is  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  Western  States.  The  wood 
is  greatly  valued  for  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
worked.  Satin  wood  is  the  name  applied  to  several 
woods  of  commerce  which  acquire  a  peculiar  luster 
when  polished  ;  the  principal  of  these  are  brought 
from  India  and  the  Bahamas  and  West  Indies.  The 
Indian  satin  wood  is  from  a  tree  of  the  meliaceae 
family,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  60  or  60  feet, 
and  in  found  along  the  Coromandel  coast  and  other 
parti,  of  India:  the  wood  is  hard  and  yellow.  The 
Bahaman  wood  comes  from  a  tree  of  another 
species;  it  is  lighter  colored  tfian  the  India  wood. 
Bosewood  i«  a  name  applied  in  com merce  to  sev- 
eral contly  kindn  of  ornamental  wood,  which  come 
from  different  countries  snd  from  very  different 
trees.  The  b«-*f-known  roncwoods  ar«>  from  Brazil 
and  other  part*  of  South  America.  Africa 
and  liurrneku  rosewoods  are  thought  to  come 
from  a  different  species  of  the  same  family  M  South 
American  trees.  Other  kinds  are  brought  from 
different  places  and  are  obtained  from  very  different 
tWtt>  One  kind  is  found  ou  the  Canarv  Islands 
only,  another  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  other* 


at  different  places.  Sandal  wood  is  the  name  of 
the  aromatic  wood  of  several  species  of  santalum, 
mainly  found  in  the  East  Indies,  and  on  the  main- 
land of  India,  though  certain  kinds  are  also  ob- 
tained in  the  forests  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
Feejee  Islands,  and  in  Australia.  Black  ebony 
wood  is  found  principally  in  Ceylon,  Madagascar, 
and  Mauritius,  where  it  grows  spontaneously,  and 
is  cultivated  to  a  certain  extent  in  other  localities 
of  the  East.  The  wood  of  all  species  of  the  holly 
tree  is  remarkably  white  when  the  tree  is  young, 
but  assumes  a  darker  color  with  age.  The  Euro- 
pean holly  is  found  especially  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
the  Danubian  provinces.  It  grows  abundantly 
throughout  Southern  Europe,  and  is  also  cultivated 
in  Great  Britain.  The  American  holly  is  found 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Maine  southward, 
and  is  especially  abundant  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  It  does  not  flourish  so  well  in  th© 
West 

MONOMETALLISM  VS  BIMETALLISM, 

Hekington,  Kan. 
We  hear  it  said  that  a  silver  dollar  is  worth  less 
than  a  gold  dollar ;  how  are  the  relative  values  of 
the  coins  determined?  Why  do  some  advocate  a 
monometallic,  and  some  a  bimetallic  currency? 
Please  give  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 

J.  D.  8WANSEN. 

Answer. — The  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  are  determined  primarily  by  the  comparative 
bullion  value  of  the  two  metals.  It  differs  some- 
what in  different  countries,  owing  partly  to  varia- 
ationsin  the  demand  and  the  supply,  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  this  ratio  is  fixed  or  accepted  at  a  cer- 
tain figure  by  the  different  ?overnments,  and  the 
market  ratio  and  the  legal  ratio  of  the  metals  do 
not  always  agree  exactly.  The  accepted  ratio  of 
gold  and  silver  in  this  country  is  15^6  to  1,  that  is,  a 
given  weight  of  gold  is  worth  WJfc  times  as  much  as 
the  same  weight  of  silver.  As  far  as  the  different 
value  of  the  gold  dollar  and  the  silver  dollar  is  con- 
cerned, however,  it  does  not  exist  in  this  country, 
since  the  law  makes  the  silver  dollar  a  full  and 
sufficient  tender  for  100  rents  in  all  cases.  But  for 
purposes  of  foreign  exchange,  we  must  fall  back 
upon  the  ratio  of  market  value,  and  our  silver 
dollar  is  worth  no  more  than  it  would  purchase  as 
silver.  The  bimetallists  assert  first,  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  government  to  fix  by  law  the  sub- 
stances to  be  used  as  money  and  tneir  relative 
value.  They  hold  that  it  is  the  quantity  of  money 
that  gives  it  its  entire  value  outside  of  law. 
and  that  its  cost  of  production  has 
no  influence  in  the  matter.  They  contend  that  a 
fixed  ratio  of  value  can  be  maintained  by  law  be- 
tween the  two  metals,  and  that  if  this  ratio  were 
the  same  in  all  countries,  there  would  be  no  tempta- 
tion to  export  the  cheaper  metal  from  one  country 
to  another  and  thus  disturb  the  existing  ratio. 
They  claim  that  a  greater  stability  for  value  would 
exist  for  the  two  metals  combined  than  for  either 
singly,  since  the  fluctuations  of  the  two  metals 
would  tend  to  counteract  each  other,  and  also  that 
greater  facilitien  for  trade  would  exist,  because  the 
variations  of  exchungr  brtwrrn  different  countries 
would  disappear.  Another  argument  is  that  the 
greater  abundance  of  money  would  cuuse  an  in- 
crease in  prices,  or  at  leant,  would  check  any  full 
ii.  i>i  V  N  that  might  arine  from  a  diminution  of 
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the  production  of  sold.  The  final  argument  is 
that  a  universal  currency — which  is  only  possible 
with  a  double  standard— is  unquestionably  desir- 
able, because  its  advantages  would  accrue,  prim- 
arily, to  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  many  of  mod- 
erate means.  The  monometallists,  of  course,  con- 
tend these  positions,  claiming  primarily,  that  the 
cost  of  production  ultimately  regulates  the  value 
©f  all  metals,  and  that  any  attempt  at  artificial 
regulation  would  only  stimulate  the  production  of 
the  cheaper  metal.  They  say  that  as  the  govern- 
ment can  not  make  gold  and  silver  equal  in  value 
by  law,  it  can  not  change  their  comparative  value 
in  any  degree.  They  contend  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  a  greater  stability  to  the  values  of 
the  metals  will  follow  upon  the  adoption 
©f  the  double  standard,  nor  any  proof  that  the 
masses  of  people  will  be  benefited  thereby.  They 
claim  that  the  single  standard  is  unquestionably 
the  best  for  those  having  to  deal  in  money  largely; 
this  they  considered  proved  by  experience,  and 
any  advantages  on  the  other  side  to  outweigh  this 
they  prefer  to  doubt.  Further,  they  claim  that  the 
bimetallic  system  as  applied  to  the  world  is  alto- 
gether impracticable,  and  they  use  the  alleged  im- 
possibility of  the  universal  adoption  of  the  bi- 
metallic scheme  as  a  shield  for  the  less  tenable  of 
their  arguments  against  it. 


THE  MUSCULAR  SENSE. 

Oatville,  Kan. 
It  is  said  that  for  hours  after  a  limb  has  been 
amputated,  the  person  can  feel  any  touch  upon  it, 
even  though  it  is  excluded  from  his  sight.   If  this 
is  true,  please  explain  it.  B.  Bigelow. 

Answer. — It  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  not  merely 
for  a  few  hours,  but  for  weeks,  and  even  months 
after  a  limb  has  been  taken  off,  the  person  seems 
to  feel  sensations  in  it,  or  rather  in  the  place  where 
it  once  was.  and  is  conscious  of  it  in  different  posi- 
tions as  though  it  were  present.  These  sensations 
are  very  vivid  for  a  time,  the  patient  says  that  he 
feels  his  lost  arm  lying  by  his  side,  or  on  his  breast, 
or  even  that  he  has  a  peculiar  tingling  or  aching 
in  the  fingers  that  are  gone,  etc.  Precisely  similar 
sensations  are  noticed  when  a  leg  has  been  am- 
putated. But  the  common  idea  that  these  sensa- 
tions have  anything  to  do  with  the  lost  limb  itself  is 
very  childish,  for  this  may  be  thrown  in  the  fire 
immediately  after  removal,  or  otherwise  destroyed 
or  mutilated,  and  the  patient  will  know  nothing  of 
it  if  he  is  not  told.  The  true  explanation  is  very 
simple.  We  learn,  from  infancy,  to  associate  cer- 
tain local  sensations  with  certain  muscular  move- 
ments. The  nerve  carries  the  impression 
of  the  sensation  to  the  brain,  and  the  brain  be- 
comes conscious  of  the  feeling  as  belonging  to  a 
particular  muscular  action.  After  this  muscular 
action  is  no  longer  possible,  the  nerves  may  still, 
through  irritation,  weakness,  or  disease,  take  an 
bitpfeesi on  to  the  brain,  which  is  instantly  local- 
ized through  habit  with  the  remembered  muscular 
action.  This  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  what  physi- 
ologists call  a  muscular  sense.  This  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  actively  conscious  sense,  like  sight 
©t  touch,  but  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  organic 
se*»e,  giving  its  information  and  working  its  effects 
without  definite  consciousness.  This  internal 
■eneibility  correspond*,  or  answers,  to  every  chang- 


ing condition  of  the  muscles,  and  even  after  the 
removal  of  a  limb,  or  any  part  of  the  body,  the 
sensations  associated  with  it  by  the  consciousness, 
may  remain,  and  a  deceptive  sensibility  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  muscles  of  the  lost  organ,  its  nerves 
or  even  its  skin,  may  still  be  apparently  felt. 

THIRTY-THIRD  WISCONSIN  INFANTRY. 

Dawson,  Neb. 
Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Thirty-third  Wiscon- 
sin Infantry.  R.B.  Allen. 

A nswer.— The  Thirty-third  Wisconsin  Infantry 
was  recruited  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  in 
Wisconsin,  was  mustered  in  at  Camp  Utley,  Ra- 
cine, Oct.  18,  1862,  and  Nov.  12  left  for  Memphis, 
It  was  with  the  expedition  against  Holly  Springs, 
and  was  engaged  during  the  winter  guarding  roads 
at  various  points  through  the  country.  In  May  it 
joined  Grant's  expedition  against  Vicksburg,  and 
took  active  part  in  the  siege,  losing  heavily  in 
killed  and  wounded.  It  was  at  the  capture  of 
Jackson,  returned  to  camp  at  Vicksburg,  and  in- 
August  was  sent  down  to  Natchez.  Returning  in. 
December  it  took  part  in  Sherman's  Meridian  ex- 
pedition in  February,  and  in  June  in  General  A.  J, 
Smith's  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Mississippi, 
and  had  a  gallant  share  in  the  battle  of  Tupelo, 
In  August  it  was  with  the  White  River  expedition. 
In  October,  was  sent  to  Cape  Girardeau,  moved 
from  one  point  to  another  in  Missouri,  on  scout- 
ng  and  guard  duty,  and  finally,  in  December,  was 
ordered  back  to  Nashville,  arriving  in  time  to  take- 
part  in  the  battle  there  Dec.  16,  1864.  Thence  it 
went  to  Eastport,  where  it  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters, but  in  February,  1865,  was  sent  to  Mobile  by 
way  of  New  Orleans,  and  took  gallant  part  in  the 
attack  on  Spanish  Fort.  After  the  surrender  of 
Mobile  the  regiment  went  to  Montgomery,  and  in 
July  went  to  Vicksburg,  where  the  men  were  mus- 
tered out  and  sent  home. 


PAPER  CAR  WHEELS. 

Oxford,  Mich. 
Explain  how  paper  car  wheels  are  made.  Who 
was  the  inventor,  and  how  long  have  they  been  in 
use?  Reader. 

Answer. — The  paper  car  wheel  was  invented  by 
Richard  N.  Allen,  a  locomotive  engineer  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad.  He  had  the  first 
set  of  paper  wheels  made  in  1869,  at  Brandon,  Vt,, 
and  though  all  railroad  men  scoffed  at  them,  he 
was  good-naturedly  allowed  the  use  of  a  wood  car 
on  the  Central  Vermont  Road,  under  which  they 
were  tested  for  six  months.  They  bore  the  testwellr 
and  were  then  used  elsewhere  with  equal  success. 
In  1871  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  gave  the 
first  order  for  100  wheels;  twelve  years  later  the 
Allen  Paper  Car  Wheel  Company,  with  shops  at' 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  Pullman,  HI.,  were  manufactur- 
ing 20,000  annually.  The  body  of  the  wheel  only  is- 
made  of  paper,  and  the  material  used  is  a  paper  of 
rye-straw,  which  the  Allen  Company  make  at  their 
own  mills.  The  mode  of  making  the  wheels  is 
described  as  follows:  The  paper  is  sent  to  the 
works  in  circular  sheets  of  twenty-two  to  forty 
inches  diameter.  Two  men,  standing  bv  a  pile  of 
these,  rapidly  brush  over  each  sheet  an  even  coat- 
ing of  flour  paste  until  a  dozen  are  pasted  into  a 
layer.  A  third  man  transfers  these  layers  to  a  hy- 
draulic press,  where  a  pressure  of  400  tons  or  more 
is   applied    to   a    large   pile     of    them,  the 
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layers  being  kept  distinct  by  the  absence 
of  paste  between  tLe  sheets.  After  solidifying 
under  this  pressure  for  two  hours  the  12-sheet 
layers  are  kept  for  a  week  in  a  drying-room  heated 
to  120  degrees  Fahrenheit;  several  of  these  layers 
are  in  turn  pasted  together,  pressed  and  dried  for  a 
second  week,  and  still  again  these  disks  are  pasted, 
pressed,  and  given  a  third  drying  of  a  whole  month. 
The  result  is  a  circular  block,  containing  from  120 
to  160  sheets  of  the  original  paper,  compressed  to 
6)6  to  i%  inches  thickness,  and  of  a  solidity,  density, 
and  weight  suggesting  metal  rather  than  fiber. 
The  rough  paper  blocks  are  turned  accurately  in  a 
lathe,  when  shavings  like  leather  and  a  cloud  of 
yellow  dust  fly  off,  to  a  diameter  slightly  greater 
than  the  inner  circle  of  the  tire .  The  hole  in  the 
center  is  also  made  on  the  lathe,  and  after  the  paper 
has  received  two  coats  of  paint  to  prevent  moisture 
working  its  way  within,  the  cast-iron  hub  is  pressed 
through  by  the  aid  of  the  hydraulic  press,  and  the 
wrought-iron  back  plate  is  clamped  on.  The  suasion 
of  enormous  hydraulic  power  now  drives  the  paper 
center  into  the  tire  by  help  of  the  bevel,  and  the 
wheel  is  made.  The  advantages  of  these  wheels 
filled  with  paper  over  those  of  solid  iron  are  sev- 
eral: 1,  their  greater  cheapness;  2,  their  much 
increased  elasticity,  a  very  great  advantage  in 
carrying  the  great  weight  of  loaded  cars:  3,  a  much 
lessened  susceptibility  to  the  effects  of  extreme 
cold,  which  so  affects  the  crystalline  structure  of 
iron  sometimes  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  brittle. 

THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 

Gats,  111. 

By  whatroute  did  Joseph  take  Maryand  the  infant 
Jesus  to  Egypt?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  country 
passed  through,  and  the  character  of  its  inhab- 
itants? E.G.Vincent. 

Ansioer.— It  is  thought  that  the  route  taken  by 
Joseph  was  along  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  of 
Judea,  by  a  line  going  directly  south  from  Bethle- 
hem, trending  a  little  toward  the  west.  The  coun- 
try was  hilly  but  not  difficult  to  traverse.  It  was 
inhabited  by  the  Hittites,a  people  that  at  this  time 
were  friendly  toward  the  Jews.  This  flight,  we  are 
assured,  was  just  exactly  what  every  other  Jew,  at 
that  time  similarly  circumstanced,  would  have  de- 
termined upon.  There  was  quite  a  Jewish  colony 
in  Egypt,  made  up  of  those  who  had  been  driven 
thither  by  the  usurpations  and  injustice  of  Roman 
rule.  The  distance  from  Bethlehem  to  a  point  be- 
yond Herod's  jurisdiction  was  not  more  than  sev- 
enty miles,  about  three  days'  journey. 

OZONE. 

Burrton,  Kan. 
What  is  ozone,  and  what  are  its  uses? 

J.  MacGrkchy. 

Answer. — Whenever  it  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  electricity,  oxygen  undergoes  a  contraction  of 
volume  and  acquires  very  different  properties. 
Thin  change  has  been  shown  to  consist  iu  an  alter- 
ation In  the  atomic  structure  of  the  oxygen.  Thus, 
while  each  molecule  of  oxygen  contains  two  atoms, 
there  are  three  atoms  iu  euch  molecule  of  ozone. 
It  follows  from  this  that  ozone  1h  half  aw  heavy 
again  as  oxygon,  and  it  hat  accordingly  been  dem- 
onstrated that  itn  Hpeciflc  gravity  is  24,  while  tliut 
of  oxygen  in  10.  Ozone  Lias  a  very  peculiar  odor, 
whence  itn  name  (from  the  Greek  word  ozo,  I 
•mell),  and  thin  wa*  for  many   yearn  supposed  bj 


chemists  to  be  the  smell  of  electricity,  as  though 
the  electric  force  were  a  substance.  Even  after 
the  fallacy  of  this  idea  was  clearly  shown  it  was 
many  years  before  the  true  nature  of  the  ozone 
was  understood.  Ozone  is  obtained  by 
subjecting  oxygen  to  the  influence  of 
the  silent  discharge  of  electricity.  By 
this  part  of  the  oxygen  is  transformed,  but  not  all 
of  it,  for  pure  ozone  has  never  yet  been  obtained. 
Traces  of  ozone  are  usually  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere, especially  in  the  open  country,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  performs  an  important  part  in  re- 
moving Organic  impurities  from  the  atmosphere. 
A  limited  amount  of  it  in  the  air  is  health-giving 
and  stimulating,  but  an  undue  proportion  of  it 
produces  great  irritation  of  the  lungs  and  bron- 
chial tubes.  Ozone  by  being  heated  is  again  con- 
verted into  oxygen.  Ozone  has  found  uses  in 
chemistry  because  of  its  great  oxidizing  powers, 
and  is  employed  to  form  certain  compounds  as  a 
bleaching  agent  and  as  a  disinfectant.  It  is  be- 
lieved that, skillfully  and  persistently  used,  it  could 
check  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  But  no 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  effectively  test  this 
power. 


BURNING  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  HALL. 

Athens  Psi 

Give  the  circumstances  of  the  destruction  of 
Pennsylvania  Hall  by  a  mob  in  1838. 

Willis  Atkins. 

Ansioer —The  Abolitionists  of  fifty  years  ago 
were  a  despised  and  rejected  class.  They  were  few 
in  number,  and  popular  clamor  was  nearly  every- 
where against  them.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
hold  meetings  in  the  churches  and  halls  of  Phila  - 
delphia,  and  determined  to  erect  a  hall  of  their 
own.  The  place  erected  was  called  Pennsylvania 
Hall,  built  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  It  was  dedicated 
May  14, 1838.  David  Paul  Brown  delivered  the 
oration,  the  subject  being  "Liberty."  John  G. 
Whittier  wrote  for  this  occasion  a  poetical  address. 
During  three  days  meetings  were  held  and 
speeches  were  made,  says  Henry  Wilson,  to 
crowded  assemblies  for  temperance.for  the  Indian, 
and  for  the  slave.  At  the  same  time  there  was  iu 
the  city  an  an ti -slavery  convention  of  women,  aud 
it  was  announced  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  third  day  some  of  its  members 
would  address  the  audience.  There  were 
such  great  crowds  in  attendance  that 
thousands  had  to  go  away  unable  to  gain  admis- 
sion. There  were  gathered  arouud  crowds  of  peo- 
ple, who  hurled  stones  against  the  windows,  and 
the  audieuce  was  interrupted  by  every  riotous 
demonstration.  In  the  hull  were  many  who  joined 
in  the  yelling  and  the  disturbance.  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  made  an  address,  as  also  did  Mrs.  Maria 
W.  Chapman,  of  Boston;  Miss  Angelina  Grimke. 
then  an  exile  from  her  native  State  because  of  her 
abhorrence  of  slavery;  Miss  Abby  Kelley,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  others.  Ou  May  17  the  mob  again 
began  to  gather  around  the  hall.  Those  who  held 
the  hull  in  trust  uppeuled  to  the  police  and  mayor 
for  protection,  but  the  duy  passqd  without  auy 
measures  being  taken.  The  mayor  informed  the 
board  of  managers  that  he  would  disperse  the  dis- 
turhiug  elements,  provided  the  hall  was  placed  in 
hit  h.mds.    llo  addressed   the  mol>,  that  separated 
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for  a  little  while,  only  to  reassemble  at  the  hall, 
and  to  begin  attacking  its  doors  and  w'c  dows.  The 
mayor  called  on  the  police  and  fire  companies,  and 
was  unable  to  protect  the  place.  The  hall  was 
toon  set  on  fire  and  destroyed.  During  the  two 
days  following  the  rioters  attacked  the  negroes  of 
the  city.  Among  the  places  attacked  was  "the 
Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans,"  a  charitable  institu- 
tion which  had  no  connection  with  the  Abolitionists. 
Bethel  Church  was  attacked  and  damaged,  and  the 
dwellings  of  colored  people  were  surrounded  and 
the  inmates  threatened  with  violence. 

CLOUDS — THETB  NATUBE  AND  FOBMS. 

Russell,  Kan. 
Name  the  different  kinds  of  clouds,  their  compo- 
sition, velocity,  height ,  and  their  influence  on  re- 
flection and  refraction  of  light;  also  onheatana 
moisture.  Adolphtts. 

Answer. — A  cloud  is  a  mass  of  visible  vapor  or 
water  particles  held  in  suspension  in  the  atmos- 
phere.  If  it  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  we 
call  it  a  fog.   We  see  a  mass  of  vapor  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  high  mountain  and  we  call  it  a  cloud,  but 
if  we  climb  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  cloud  we  see  it  to  be  simply  a 
fog.   To  our  observation,  clouds  take  on  forms 
that  are  almost  infinite  in  variety,  yet  they  may  be 
divided  into  six  classes,  each  presenting  quite  dis- 
tinct characteristics.   These  are  known  as  cirrus, 
cumulus,  and  stratus  cloud,  as  simple  divisions; 
and  cirro-cumulus,  cirro-stratus,  and  cumulo- 
stratus  as  compound  divisions.   The  cirrus  cloud 
consists  of  long,  slender  filaments,  either  parallel 
or  diverging  from  each  other.   These  clouds  have 
the  greatest  elevation    and    the   least  density 
of  all  clouds.   Even  in  fair  weather  the  sky  is  sel- 
dom free  from  small  distant  groups  of  cirrus  clouds. 
They  are  thought  to  be  made  up  of  spiculae  of  ice 
or  flakes  of  snow,  since  at  the  great  height  at  which 
they  float,  from  five  to  eight  miles  above  the  earth, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  below  freezing  point 
even  in  midsummer.   The  cumulus  cloud  is  much 
denser  than  the  cirrus,  and  is  formed  nearer  the 
earth.   It  usually  has  the  form  of  a  hemispherical 
or  convex  mass  with  horizontal  base.   This  is  the 
cloud  often  seen  in  large  masses  near  the  horizon, 
looking  like  huge  mountains  of  snow.  The  rounded 
top  of  this  cloud  results  from  the  mode  of  its 
formation.   As  the  earth  is  heated  by  the  sun's 
rays,  currents  of  warm  air  rise,  carrying  with 
them  in-visible  vapor.   "When  they  reach  a  certain 
height  this  vapor  is  condensed  and  forms  cloud, 
and  since  the  upward  motion  is  greater  under  the 
center  of  the  cloud,  the  vapor  is  there  carried  to  its 
greatest  height.   The  stratus  cloud  is  a  widely- 
extended,  horizontal  sheet,  often  covering  the  en- 
tire sky,  and  hanging  so  low  that  it  frequently 
♦ouches  the  earth's  surface  in  the  form  of  a  fog. 
For  the  compound  modifications  of  cloud  forms, 
the  cirro-cumulus  is  seen  in  small  rounded  masses, 
often  very  near  together.    On  account  of  their 
fleecy  appearance  these  are  often  called  "woolly" 
clouds."  This  cloud  is  very  frequent  in  summer, 
but  seldom  precedes  rain.    The  cirro-stratus 
consists      of      fibrous      clouds     spread  out 
in    strata,     which     are     either  horizontal, 
or  slightly  inclined  to  the  horizon.   Sometimes  the 
whole  sky  is  mottled  with  this  cloud,  looking  like 
the  back  of  a  mackerel,  and  therefore  is  called  a 


mackerel  sky.  This  cloud  always  presages  wind 
and  rain.  The  cumulo-stratus  is  the  large  dark 
cloud  formed  by  the  massing  of  the  fleecy  cumulus 
in  great  heaps.  These  clouds  are  to  be  seen  in 
great  magnificence  on  the  a.,  .  ronoli  of  a  thunder- 
storm, and  are  therefore  oi  .en  called  "thunder 
heads."  Some  meteorologists  also  classify  with 
the  above  the  nimbus  cloud,  which  is  a  stratus 
cloud  from  which  rain  is  falling,  but  others  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  keep  this  division.  The 
height  of  a  cloud  is  measured  by  trigonometrical 
rule  by  observing  its  direction  simultaneously  at 
two  stations.  In  mountainous  countries  it  can  be 
compared  with  the  peaks  near  which  it  passes. 
Most  accurate  results,  however,  are  obtained  by 
ascending  in  a  balloon  and  noting  the  height  of  the 
barometer  when  entering  the  cloud  and  again  when 
emerging  from  it,  the  barometer  giving  the  means 
of  computing  corresponding  altitudes.  The  height 
of  clouds  is  very  variable.  The  stratus,  as  we 
have  said,  often  descends  to  the  earth.  In  pleas- 
ant weather  the  lower  limit  of  cumulus  clouds 
varies  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  elevation,  and  their 
upper  limit  from  5,000  to  12,000  feet.  Cirrus 
clouds  never  descend  below  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  which  has  a  height  of  15, 7M  feet,  and  are 
often  seen  to  be  far  above  mountains  that  are  20,000' 
to  22,000  feet  high.  It  is  estimated,  how- 
ever that  they  would  not  be  visible  at  a  height  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles.  In  vertical  thickness  clouds  are 
supposed  to  seldom  exceed  half  a  mile,  but  the 
enormous  masses  of  cumulus  are  sometimes  esti- 
mated at  over  three  miles.  Clouds  move  with  the 
wind,  and  there  is  no  way  of  estimating  their  move- 
ment but  by  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
currents.  Clouds  reflect  light,  of  course,  or  they 
would  not  be  visible;  such  light  as  can  pass 
through  them  is  refracted  out  of  its  path  by  the 
presence  of  the  vapor  particles.  Thus,  when  we 
see  objects  through  a  fog  we  often  notice  that  they 
are  distant  from  their  true  position  or  unnatur- 
ally magnified.  The  effect  of  clouds  on  heat  is  to 
lessen  it,  the  water  particles  absorbing  it,  and  low- 
ering the  temperature  of  the  air  by  their  conver- 
sion into  invisible  vapor.  Nevertheless,  clouds 
hanging  low  in  cold  weather  prevent  a  fall  of  tem- 
perature by  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  earth's  surface.  As  to  moisture,  clouds  are, 
obviously,  moisture  itself  as  well  as  its  cause. 

SECOND  WISCONSIN  CAVADBT. 

Leyden,  "Wis. 

Give  a  full  account  of  the  Second  Wisconsin  Cav- 
alry, its  raids  and  battles.  E.  E.  Tract. 

Answer.—  The  Second  Wisconsin  Cavalry  was 
raised  by  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Washburn,  who  was  com- 
missioned as  its  colonel  in  the  fall  of  1861.  It  left 
camp  at  Milwaukee  March  24,  1862,  and  went  to 
St.  Louis,  where  it  was  organized  and  mounted. 
It  was  then  sent  on  to  Springfield,  and  in  June 
Colonel  Washburn  was  promoted,  put  in  command 
of  his  brigade,  and  moved  South  to  jein  General 
Curtis,  taking  the  second  and  third  battalions  of 
the  Second  Regiment.  In  Arkansas  they  had  sev- 
eral sharp  encounters  with  the  enemy,  and  were 
finally  stationed  at  Helena.  In  November  these 
battalions  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  dislodged 
the  rebel  forces  entrenched  at  Abbeville,  and  early 
in  the  following  year  were  sent  to  Memphis,  where 
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they  remained  until  June,  when  they  were  ordered 
to  join  the  troops  before  Vicksburg.  They  were 
with  General  Sherman  in  his  capture  of  Jackson, 
And  finally  went  into  camp,  first  at  Redbone 
Church,  and  in  the  following  April  at  Vicksburg. 
The  regiment  re-enlisted  in  Jauuary,  1864,  and  the 
veterans  and  new  recruits  were  kept  busy  during 
the  summer  scouting  the  country  between  Vicks- 
burg and  the  Big  Black  River.  In  September  the 
first  battalion,  which  had  been  left  in  Missouri, 
where  it  had  been  employed  in  scouting  and 
skirmishing,  joined  the  others.  In  December  the 
Tegiment  embarked  for  Memphis,  at  which  point  it 
joined  the  famous  Grierson  expedition.  On  its  re- 
turn it  was  sent  into  Arkansas,  where  it  had  some 
severe  experience  scouting  through  that  swampy 
country  in  the  winter  time.  In  February  it  came 
back  to  Memphis,  in  May  went  to  Grenada,  Miss., 
in  June  was  ordered  to  Alexandria,  La.  Part  of 
the  regiment  went  into  Texas  in  August,  and  in 
the  following  November  all  were  mustered  out  and 
sent  home. 


STEAM  ENGINES. 

Cherry  Box,  Mo. 
Tell  the  difference  between  a  high  pressure  and 
a  low  pressure  engine.  E.  Howe. 

Answer. — All  steam  engines  are  divided  into  two 
great  classes — condensing  engines  and  non-con- 
densing engines.  The  former  are  supplied  with 
apparatus  for  condensing  the  steam  that  escapes, 
by  contact  with  cold  water  pipes  and  transforming 
it  into  water  agaiu.  The  latter  are  not  furnished 
with  the  condenser.  They  are  also  distinguished 
as  high  pressure  and  low  pressure  engines,  the 
former  term  being  applied  to  engines 
supplied  with  steam  of  50  pounds  pres- 
sure to  the  square  inch  and  upward,  and 
the  latter  to  engines  working  under  40 
pounds  pressure.  The  low-pressure  engines  are 
almost  invariably  condensing,  and  the  high- 
pressure  engines  very  generally  non -condensing, 
and  the  terms  high  pressure  and  low  pressure 
have  come  to  imply  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  condensing  machinery,  though  in  some  in- 
stances this  understood  implication  is  incorret. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  both  classes  of  en- 
gines. All  locomotives  and  most  of  the  engines 
used  on  land  are  non-condensing  engines.  All 
marine  engines,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
smaller  class  of  tug-boats  aud  Western  river 
steamers,  are  condensing  engines. 

MINISTER  MOTLEY  AND  PRESIDENT  GRANT. 

Chicago. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  strong  dislike  of  Min- 
tMtar  Motley,  the  hihtorian,  to  General  Grant? 

J.  W.S. 

Aiuuoer.—Nr.  Motley  had  been  Minister  to 
Austria,  and  resigned  that  post  in  1807.  When 
General  Grant  became  President  ho  appointed 
the  hihtoiiun  Minister  to  Great  Britain.  It  was 
during  hif  mission  in  (iru.it  Britain  that  some  of 

the  dufficultic  wore  ponding  between  that  country 

aud  the  United.  State*  relative  to  the  Alabama 
claims.  Jlovonly  JokUftOU  had  been  Minister  to 
Groat  Britain,  aud  hud  arranged  with  Lord  Clar- 
endon a  convention  or  troaty,  known  a-  the  John- 

Mon-Olarendon  convention  This  was  to  bo  sub- 
mitted to  both  governments  for  their  approval, 
amendment,  <»r  rejection.    Thb  convention  was 


not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  ultimately  rejected,  and  Mr.  Johnson  retired. 
Mr.  Motley  was  then  appointed.  He  was  in- 
structed to  say  to  the  British  government  that  the 
United  States,  in  rejecting  the  convention, 
abandoned  neither  its  own  claims  nor  those  of  its 
citizens,  nor  the  hope  of  an  early,  satisfactory,  and 
friendly  settlement,  and  to  base  the  cause  of  griev- 
ance against  Great  Britain  not  so  much  upon  the 
issuance  of  her  recognition  of  the  incipient  state  of 
war,  but  upon  her  conduct  under  and  subsequent 
to  such  recognition.  Mr.  Motley  did  not  represent 
to  Lord  Clarendon  the  hope  of  an  early,  satisfac- 
tory, and  friendly  settlement.  He  said  that  the 
President  recognized  the  right  of  a  sovereign 
power  to  issue  proclamations  of  neutrality  be- 
tween the  insurgent  portions  of  a  nation  and  the 
lawful  government,  when  such  insurrection  should 
have  gained  the  necessary  magnitude,  consistency, 
and  extent  of  organized  power  and  probability  of 
justification  by  success,  but  that  such  measures 
must  always  be  taken  with  a  full  view  of  the  grave 
responsibilities  assumed.  Mr.  Motley's  course  in 
this  respect  was  disapproved  by  his  government. 
The  negotiations  were  withdrawn  from  London, 
and,  it  appearing  by  a  subsequent  dispatch  that  he 
had  submitted  an  account  of  the  interview  to  Lord 
Clarendon  for  verification,  he  was  instructed  to 
inform  Lord  Clarendon  that  his  course  had  been 
disapproved.  After  further  negotiations  aud  the 
exchange  of  other  dispatches,  Lord  Clarendon 
died,  and  it  being  supposed  the  new  minister 
might  desire  to  reopen'negotiations.Mr.  Motley  was 
invited  to  resign,  in  order  to  afford  the  United 
States  an  opportunity  to  be  represented  by  a  min- 
ister in  harmony  with  it.  Mr.  Motley  declined  to 
resign  and  he  was  removed. 

MME.  TUSSAUD  AND  HER  WAX  WORKS. 

Hydk  Park.  III. 
Can  Our  Curiosity  Shop  tell  something  about 
Mme.Tussaud,  whose  collection  of  wax  works,  wa 
are  assured,  is  .still  on  exhibition  in  London?  Wa» 
there  a  real  Mrne.  Tussaud,  and  where  did  she  es 
fabliau  the  museum?  Mary  Byrne. 

Answer. — Mine.  Tuasand  was  a  veritable  char- 
acter, a  gifted,  energetic  woman.  She  was  bom 
in  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  the  year  1760.  When  i 
child  she  was  sent  to  Paris  and  placed  in  the  cars 
of  an  uncle,  who  was  an  artist,  and  who  taught  het 
to  draw  and  paint,  and  especially  to  model  iu 
wax,  since  in  the  last-named  art  she  showed  great 
talent.  She  was  employed  to  teach  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  to  draw  aud 
model,  and  thus  spent  much  of  her  time  at  the 
Tuileries  and  at  Versailles,  whore  she  had  op- 
portunity of  meeting  all  the  celebrities 
of  the  times.  When  the  revolution  broke 
out,  she  was  one  of  the  few  of  tbo 
aristocracy  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
and  this  fact  she  owed  principally  to  her  artistio 
skill,  as  the  revolutionary  loaders  employed  her  to 
immortalize  thorn  by  her  talents.  She  made  fig- 
ures iu  wax  of  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  others, 
aud  was  on  many  occasions  employed  to  tak« 
models  of  heads  that  hsd  fallen  by  the  guillotine 
By  those  and  othor  means  Mine.  Tussaud  whs  en- 
abled to  form  a  large  oolleotton  of  models  of  the 
most  celebrated  porsouB  In  France.     But  she  wa» 

herself  at  one  time  Imprisoned  and  was  in  dauger 
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of  the  guillotine,  though  subsequently  she  was 
liberated.  In  1802  she  went  to  Londou,  and  there 
put  her  col'ection  on  exhibition,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  admiring  her  enterprise  per- 
mitted her  to  model  them  for  her  collection.  She 
lived  in  London  for  forty  years,  and  amassed  quite 
a  small  fortune  through  her  exhibifion.  She  died 
April  15,  1850.  She  was  a  woman  of  sterling  worth, 
and  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  The 
wax  worV-s  museum  now  in  London,  called  after 
her,  is  conducted  by  her  descendants.  It  is  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  great  city. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  S  PREMIERS. 

WORTHINGTOX,  Ind. 

Give  the  names  and  titles  of  the  men  who  have 
held  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  under  Queen  Vic- 
toria. E.  Darnell. 

Answer.— On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria, 

June  20, 1837,  the  Prime  Minister  in  office  was  the 

"Viscount  Melbourne.  Two  years  later  he  resigned, 

and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sept.  1, 

1841.   Since  then  the  Premiers  and  their  dates  of 

appointment  have  been  as  foilows:   Lord  John 

Russell,  July  3,  1846;  Earl  of  Derby,  Feb.  27,  1852: 

Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Dec.  28,  1852;  Viscount  Pal- 

merston,  Feb.  28,  1855;  Earl  of  Derby,  Feb.  26, 

1858;  Viscount  Palmerston,  June  18,  1859;  Earl 

Russell.  Nov.  6,  1865;  Earl  of  Derby,  July  6,  1866: 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  Feb.  27,  1868;  William  Ewart 

Gladstone,  Dec.  9,  1868:  Benjamin  Disraeli  (Earl 

of  Beaconsfield),  Feb.  21,  1874;  William  Ewart 

Gladstone,  April  28,  1880;  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 

June  24,  1885;  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  Feb.  6, 

1886 ;  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Aug.  3,  1886. 


TAKING  UP  A  TIMBER  CLAIM. 

What  are  the  requirements  for  taking  up  a  timber 
claim?  After  entering  claim,  how  long  until  the 
first  trees  must  be  planted?  How  many  and  what 
kinds  are  required,  and  howlong  after  entering  can 
one  secure  a  proved-up  deed?  T.  D.  Seely. 

Answer  — Any  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  has  filed  a  declaration  of  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen,  and  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family,  or  has  attained  the  age  of  21  years,  can 
make  a  timber  culture  entry.  Only  160  acres  can 
be  taken  up,  and  no  person  can  make  more  than 
one  entry.  The  fees  for  entry  are  $10  if  the  tract  is 
more  than  eighty  acres,  and  $5  for  eighty  acres  or 
less,  besides  the  register's  fees.  The  ratio  of  area 
that  must  be  broken  or  planted  is  one-sixteenth  of 
the  land  in  the  entry.  A  person  entering  160  acres 
must  break  or  plow  five  acres  during  the  first  year, 
and  five  acres  in  addition  during  the  second  year. 
The  five  acres  broken  or  plowed  during  the  first 
year  he  must  cultivate  by  raising  a  crop  during  the 
second  year,  and  plant  it  with  timber  during  the 
third  year.  In  like  manner,  the  five  acres 
broken  the  second  year  must  have  a  year 
of  cultivation,  and  then,  in  the  fourth  year, 
must  be  planted  with  seeds  or  cuttings  of  trees. 
If  the  trees,  seeds,  or  cuttings  are  destroyed  for  a 
year  or  term  of  years  the  time  of  planting  is  ex- 
tended for  the  same  period,  but  no  final  certifi- 
cate can  be  given  or  patent  issued  for  the  land 
until  the  expiration  of  at  least  eight  years  from  the 
date  of  entry.  At  that  time  it  must  be  proven  that 
the  land  has  been  cultivated  for  not  less  than  eight 
years,  that  not  less  than  2,700  trees  were  planted  on 


each  acre,  and  that  at  the  time  of  making  proof 
there  are  growing  at  least  675  trees  to  eacu  acre, 
before  the  claim  can  be  proved  up.  The  trees 
must  be  timber  trees;  orchard  trees  or  hedge  plant* 
wil!  not  be  accepted. 


RULERS  OF  FRANCE. 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Will  Our  Curiosity  Suop  give  a  table  of  all  tha 
French  rulers,  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  to  the  present  time,  with  dates  and  order 
of  succession?  N.T.Nearn. 

Answer. — The  history  of  France  is  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  a  single  family — the  Capets, 
which  after  the  sixteenth  century  was  known  as 
the  House  of  Bourbon— occupied  its  throne  for 
over  800  years.  Its  founder  was  Hugh  Capet,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  his  time,  who  had 
inherited  from  his  father  the  titles  of  Duke  of 
France  and  Count  of  Paris,  and  was  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  then  reigning  house,  the  Carlo- 
vingians,  his  great-grandmother  having  been  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  great  Charlemagne.  He 
was  chosen  king  by  the  nobles  in  987,  on  the  death 
of  Louis  V.,  who  left  no  direct  heir,  in  preference 
to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  King's  uncle,  be- 
cause of  the  latter's  unpopularity  with  the  feudal 
lords  of  his  time.  To  be  sure,  in  1328,  in  1498,  and 
again  in  1589,  the  direct  succession  was  broken, 
but  in  each  case  a  branch  descended  through  the 
male  line,  was  found  ready  to  take  up  the  royal 
honors  of  the  family.  The  descent  of  these  sov- 
ereigns is  plainly  indicated  in  the  following  table : 


NAME. 


Reigned 


Hugh  Capet  I  987-  996 

Robert   996-1031 

Henry  1   1031-1060 

Philip  1   1060-1108 

Louis  VI  1108-1137 

Louis  VII  1137-1180 

Philip  II.  (Au 

gustus)   1180-1223 

Louis  VIII   1223-1226 

Louis  IX.  (St 

Louis)   1226-1270 

Philip  III   1270-1285 

Philip  IV   1285-1314 

Louis  X  1314-1316 

Philip  V  i  1316-1322 


Line  of  Descent. 


Son  of  Hugh. 
Eldest  sou  of  Robert. 
Eldest  son  of  Henry. 
Son  of  Philip. 
Son  of  Louis  VI. 

Son  of  Louis  VII. 
Son  of  Philip  II. 

Eldest  son  of  Louis  VIII 
Eldest  son  of  Louis  IX. 
Eldest  son  of  Philip  III. 
Eldest  son  of  Philip  IV. 
Second  son  of  Philip  IV 


Charles  IV  ll322-1328lThird  son  of  Philip  TV 

Philip  VI  1 1328-1350 


John  (the  Good)  1350-1364 


Charles  V... 
Charles  VI... 
Charles  VII. 
Louis  XI  


Charles  VIII. 
Louis  XII  


Son  of  Charles,  Count  of 
Valois,  youngest  son 
of  Philip  III. 
Son  of  Philip  VI. 
Eldest  son  of  John. 
Eldest  son  of  Charles  V. 
Third  son  of  Charles  VI. 
1461-14831  Eldest  son    of  Charles 
I  VII. 


1364-1380 
1380-1422 
1122-1461 


Francis  T. 


Henry  II  

Francis  II  

Charles  IX  

Henry  III  

Henry   IV.  (of 
Navarre)  


Louis  XTIT. 


Only  son  of  Louis  XI. 
Grandson  of  Louis  of 
Orleans,  second  son  of 
Charles  V. 
Grandson  of  John,  sec- 
ond son  of  Louis  of 
Orleans 
Second  son  of  Francis  I. 
Eldest  son  of  Henry  II. 
1560-1574  Second  son  of  Henry  II. 
1574-1589' Third  son'of  Henry  II. 


1483-1498 
1498-1515 


1515-1547 


1547-1559 
1559-1560 


1589-1610 


1 010-1643 


Descended,  in  the  tenth 
generation,  through 
the  male  line  from 
Robert,  second  son  of 
St.  Louis.  Married 
Marguerite,  daughter 
of  Henry  II.,  to  unite 
the  brunches. 

Eldest  sou  of  Henry  IV 
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Louis  XIV  1643-171 


Louis  XV. 
(Philip  of  Or- 
leans, regent 
during  the 
young  King's 
minority)  


1715-1774 


1715-1722 


Louis  XVI  |1774-1793 


Louis  XVII.  (the 
dauphin)  


Anarchy  rule  of 
the  Commune 
and  Reign  of 
Terror  


The  Directory. 


Napoleon  L— 
As  First  Con- 
sul , 

As  Empercr., 

Louis  XVIII.... 

Charles  X  

Louis  Philippe, 


Aug.1792 
to  Aug. 
1795... 
Aug.1795 
to  Nov. 
1799... 


Napoleon  III. — 
As  President. 
As  Emperor. 

Republic  pro 
claimed  


Pro  vi  si  onal 
gov  ernment. 
President 
Trochu  


Pres.  Thiers. 


1799-1804 
1804-1814 
1814-1824 
1824-1830 
1830-1848 


1848-1852 
1852-1870 

Sept.  4, 
1870... 


President 
Mahon.. 


Mac 


Spt.1870 
to  Feb. 
1871 . . . 
Feb.  17, 
1871,  to 
May  24, 
1873... 


Pres.  Grevy. . . 
Re-elected . , 


May  24, 
1873,  to 
J  an.  30, 
1879... 

Jan.  30, 
1879. .. 

Dec.  1885 


Eldest  son    of  Louis 
XIII. 

Great-grandson  of  Louis 
XIV. 


Youngest  son  of  Louis 
XIII. 

Grandson  of  Louis  XV. 
(guillotined  in  the 
French  Revolution). 

Son  of  Louis  XVI.,  sup- 
posed to  have  died  in 
prison. 


Brother  of  Louis  XVI. 
Brother  of  Louis  XVI. 
Grandson  of  Philip  of 

Orleans,  son  of  Louis 

XIII. 

Nephew  of  Napoleon  I. 


MELROSE  ABBEY. 

Deoatuk,  Mich. 
Give  history  and  description  of  Melrose  Abbey, 
Scotland.  L.  Nixon. 

Answer.— Melrose  Abbey  is  a  celebrated  ruin  in 
Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  near  the  Tweed,  about 
thirty-one  miles  southeast  of  Edinburgh.  It  was 
founded  in  1130,  by  David  I.,  completed  in  1146, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Marv.  In  1322  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  English  army  of  Edward  II.,  but 
it  was  soon  rebuilt  by  Robert  Bruce,  in  a  stylo  of 
magnificence  which  ranks  it  among  the  most  per- 
fect ecclesiastical  constructions  in  the  best  age  of 
Gothic  architecture.  In  1385,  and  again  in  1545,  it 
suffered  soverely  at  the  hands  of  the  English 
armies,  and  during  the  reformation  its  choicest 
sculptures  wore  mutilatod.  In  later  times  many 
of  the  stones  havo  been  taken  away  to  use  in  other 
buildings,  but  the  <  1  nnh  still  remains,  and  apart 
of  the  cloister  square.  After  five  centuries,  thc*o 
I'how  plainly  tho  original  beauty  of  tho  building. 
Borne  of  the  trarery  and  carving  are  not  surpassed 
by  iin>  1  lmllar  existing  specimen*.  As  an  abbey, 
the  bifttory  of  Melrose  In  but  meagor.  Its  first  occu- 
pant' were  OttCtrdaS  monk*    In  Its  line  of  abbots 


there  was  but  one  saint,  St.  Waltheof,  who  was  a> 
stepson  of  King  David.  King  Alexander  II.  was 
buried  within  its  walls  at  his  own  request;  Bruce 
left  it  the  legacy  of  his  heart,  and  it  gave  tombs  to 
that  flower  of  Scottish  chivalry,  the  Knight  of 
Liddesdale,  and  to  his  cousin,  the  heroic  Douglas, 
who  fell  at  Otterburn.  But  outside  of  its  history 
as  an  abbey,  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
given  to  the  legendary  history  of  Melrose  Abbey  a 
romantic  interest.  Any  account  of  it,  therefore, 
would  be  incomplete  without  his  charming  picture 
of  it: 

"If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day. 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 

"When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory  ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  men  to  live  and  die; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave. 

Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while, 

And  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile ; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair!" 


THE  CONFEDERATE  FLAG, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Give  a  description  and  brief  history  of  the  Con- 
federate flag.  S.  P.  D. 

Answer. — In  the  flag  museum  at  Washington,  in 
the  War  Department  Building,  may  be  seen  the 
first  flag  raised  over  Charleston  in  1861,  literally  the 
first  banner  of  secession.  It  is  a  perfect  caricature 
of  a  flag.  It  is  made  of  bunting — once  white,  no 
doubt,  but  now  dingy  with  time  and  dust — and 
upon  it  is  sewed  a  poor  representation  of  a  palm- 
etto tree;  this  has  eight  branches  and  no  leaves, 
and  looks  more  like  a  huge  spider  than  anything 
else.  On  it  are  also  sewed  eleven  red  stars  and  a 
red  moon  just  rising.  This  flag  was  used  at  Forts 
Sumter  and  Moultrie  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Just  as  the  palmetto  flag  was  used  by  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  when  it  seceded,  the  pelican  flag 
was  used  by  Louisiana,  and  flags  of  other  designs 
were  used  by  other  States.  But  the  first  Confed- 
erate flag  legally  established  was  adopted  at  Mont- 
gomery March  4,  1861.  It  had  a  red  field,  with 
a  white  stripe  through  the  center,  one- 
third  the  width  of  the  flag,  and  the 
union  was  blue,  extending  down  through  the  white 
space  to  the  second  red  space,  and  in  the  center  of 
it  was  a  circle  of  seven  white  stars,  indicating  the 
number  of  Statos  in  the  Confederacy.  This  was 
♦he  famous  "Stars  and  Bars."  But  it  was  too 
much  like  the  United  States  flag,  so  that  on  the 
battle-field  of  Bull  Run  tho  one  was  frequently 
mistaken  for  the  other.  At  the  suggestion  of  Gen- 
eral Beauregard,  therefore,  the  "Southern  Cross," 
or  buttlo-flag,  was  adopted  for  field  service,  and 
used  to  tho  end  of  the  war.  This  had  ft  red  field, 
with  blue  bars  diagonnlly  across  it,  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross,  with  seven  stars  in  white  or  gold. 
The  liars  were  «ei>nrated  from  the  red  ground  by  a 
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white  fillet  inserted.  This  flag  for  infantry  service 
was  made  four  feet  square ;  for  cavalry  three  feet, 
and  for  artillery  two  and  a  half  feet  square.  It  was 
never  used  for  sea  service,  as  it  had  no  union,  and 
could  not  be  reversed  as  a  signal  of  distress.  The 
"stars  and  bars"  was  therefore  used  by  the  navy. 
Another  flag  was  adopted  by  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress May  1.  1863.  The  length  of  this  flag  was  twice 
its  width,  and  it  had  a  white  field,  with 
the  battle-flag  as  its  union.  The  first  vessel  to  use 
this  flag  was  the  Atlanta,  the  Confederate  ram, 
which  left  the  port  of  Savannah  in  May,  with  the 
hope  of  winning  laurels  for  the  new  standard. 
She  was  met,  however,  by  the  monitor  Wee- 
hawken,  June  17,  and  after  an  engagement  of  fif- 
teen minutes  she  was  so  battered  that  her  officers 
hauled  down  her  flag,  tore  off  a  square  of  the 
white  and  displayed  it  as  a  flag  of  truce.  This 
second  flag  was  objected  to  because  it  was  so 
much  like  the  British  standard,  and  also  because 
it  resembled  a  flag  of  truce.  The  latter  objection 
was  regarded  as  so  valid  that  a  broad  strip  of  red 
was  attached  to  the  fly  end  of  the  flag.  The  third 
and  last  ensign  of  the  short-lived  Confederacy 
was  adopted  by  the  Confederate  Congress  Feb. 
4,  1865.  Its  width  was  to  be  two-thirds 
of  its  length,  and  its  union,  for  which 
the  design  of  the  battle-flag  was  still  used, 
was  three-fifths  the  width  of  the  flag.  Its 
field  was  white,  except  the  outer  half  from  the 
union,  which  was  a  red  bar  the  width  of  the  flag. 
Three  months  after  the  adoption  of  the  en- 
sign, its  raison  d'  etre  perished  in  the  utter  over- 
throw of  the  Confederate  armies. 

TABA'S  HALL. 

Ohio,  111. 

WhatwasTara's  Hall,  referred  to  in  Moore's  bal- 
lad ?  Was  there  such  a  place,  where  was  it  situated, 
and  what  was  its  history?  S.Mendon. 

Ansv: er.— The  site  of  Tara's  Hall  is  in 
the  County  Meath,  Ireland,  and  some  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old  building  are  still  to 
be  seen.  Till  the  seventh  century  the 
high  King  of  Erin  resided  in  the  palace  of  Tara. 
Under  the  supremacy  of  Brian  Boru  in  the  island, 
one  of  his  subordinate  chiefs,  or  provincial  kings, 
held  the  title  of  King  of  Tara.  These  subordi- 
sate  kingdoms  resembled  in  power  the  Bretwaldas 
of  the  Saxon  rule  in  England.  The  Tara  estate 
in  the  thirteenth  century  belonged  to  a  family  of 
Norman  descent— the  Repen then  yes.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  then  Lord  of  Cabra  and 
and  Tara,  Richard  de  Repenthenye,  was  arraigned 
on  the  charge  of  uttering  treasonable  expressions 
against  the  Queen,  and  though  an  old  man  of  70 
years,  he  was  condemned  and  executed.  However, 
about  twenty  years  later,  his  descendant,  Edward 
de  Repenthenye,  was  restored  to  the  estates  by 
James  I.  In  the  civil  wars  several  members  of  the 
family  were  killed,  and  when  Cromwell  extended 
his  iron  rule  over  Ireland  the  estates  of 
Francis  de  Pentheny,  then  the  chief  of 
the  house,  were  again  alienated.  The  lands  of 
Cabra  and  Tara  were  surveyed  in  1657,  with  the 
rest  of  the  forfeited  possessions  in  Ireland,  and 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  IT.  were  by  letters 
patent,  under  the  act  of  settlement,  bearing  date 
6th  February,  1660,  granted  to  James,  Puke  of 


York,  the  king's  brother,  afterward  James  II. 
From  him  they  passed  to  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  also 
forfeited  them.  In  1702  they  were  purchased  by  a 
company  that  had  been  formed  for  making  sword 
blades  in  England,  who  soon  after  disposed  of 
their  interest  to  Thomas  Meredith,  of  Dublin,  and 
thus  disappeared  the  ancient  estates  of  the  Lords 
of  Tara.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
part  of  the  estate  was  regained  by  the  family  of 
Pentheny  O'Kelly,  who  were  legitimate  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  family.  Near  the  ruins  of 
Tara's  Hall  a  battle  was  fought  May  26,  1708,  in 
which  the  English  forces  worsted  the  Irish.  On 
the  same  spot  Daniel  O'Connell  held  a  mass  meet- 
ing in  favor  of  repeal  of  the  act  of  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Aug.  15,  1843,  and  it  is 
said  that  250,000  people  were  present.  The  ancient 
character  of  this  ruined  hall  and  its  connection 
with  the  early  glories  of  Ireland  give  it  a  romantic 
interest,  which  is  touchingly  expressed  in  Moore's 
poem: 

The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed, 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled. 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days, 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er, 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  prais*. 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more ! 

No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright, 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells ; 
The  chord  alone,  that  breaks  at  night, 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
Thus  Freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes; 

The  only  throb  she  gives 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks, 

To  show  that  still  she  lives ! 

SINGING  SAND. 

MilijIngton,  111. 

Is  it  true  that  a  part  of  the  seashore  of  Massachu- 
setts is  composed  of  singing  sand?  If  so,  give  a 
description  of  it.  and  tell  if  singing  sand  is  found 
in  any  other  locality.  T.  Dodd. 

Answer.— Investigation  made  by  officers  of  the 
life-saving  service  some  three  years  ago  showed 
that  samples  of  singing  sand  could  be  found  in 
twenty -six  places  on  the  American  coast.  Testi- 
mony received  from  other  points  has  more  than 
doubled  this  number  of  instances  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  also  best  known  instances  is 
that  of  the  beach  at  Manchester,  Mass.,  where  the 
sand  for  about  one-fifth  of  a  mile  gives  out  a  dis- 
tinct sound  when  it  is  walked  upon  or  even  when 
it  is  stirred  by  a  rod  or  cane.  A  stick  driven  into 
the  sand  violently  will  elicit  a  sound  that  can  be 
heard  140  feet  away  above  the  roar  of  the  sea. 
Professor  Julien,  of  Columbia  College,  who  has 
given  the  subject  of  this  phenomenon  much  study, 
says :  "The  singing  sand  may  occur  in  compara- 
tively small  patches  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  sand ; 
it  always  occurs  between  the  limits  of  high  and 
low  tide ;  the  same  sand  does  not  produce  sound  at 
all  seasons,  nor  does  it  always  give  forth  like 
sounds;  when  it  is  wet  it  will  not  emit  sounds. 
When  samples  were  transported  in  bags  they  lost 
their  sounding  power,  but  retained  it  when  carried 
in  bottles.  The  leading  theory  concerning  singing 
sand  is  that  the  sound  is  produced  by  friction  be- 
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tween  the  angular  particles,  and  the  conditions 
necessary  are  believed  to  be  perfect  dryness,  uni- 
formity of  grain,  varying  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  freedom  from 
dust." 

SUMPTUARY  LEGISLATION. 

Chabiton,  Iowa. 
What  is  sumptuary  legislation? 

J.  H.  Attghey. 
Answer.  —  Sumptuary  laws  so  -  called  are 
those  designed  to  repress  and  moderate  the 
expenses  of  private  citizens.  They  were  very 
common  in  early  times.  In  kingdoms  they 
bad  their  origin  in  the  idea  that  the  king  had 
absolute  power  over  his  subjects;  in  re- 
publics they  seem  to  have  been  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  a  privileged  class.  In  the 
Roman  republic  laws  were  passed  forbidding  the 
use  of  articles  of  luxury,  prescribing  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  expended  by  each  citizen  on  his 
table,  regulating  the  value  of  a  woman's  ward- 
robe, etc.  These  laws  were  always  evaded  and 
broken.  Similar  regulations  were  passed  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  other  European  countries,  regu- 
lating sometimes  the  food  and  drink,  but  most 
generally  the  dress  of  the  people.  But  they  al- 
ways fell  into  disuse.  In  modern  times  the  strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  individual  liberty  has  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  sumptuary  laws,  but  gov- 
ernments have  endeavored  to  some  extent  to  re- 
press the  use  of  luxuries  by  levying  taxes  thereon. 

THE  BALD  KNOBBEBS. 

Bloomington,  Mo. 

Give  some  account  of  the  Bald  Knobbers  of  Mis- 
souri. Readek. 

Answer.— To  understand  the  history  of  the  so- 
ciety known  as  the  Bald  Knobbers,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  early  settlement  of  Missouri.  In 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  there  is  a 
mountainous  district  comprising  about  a  dozen 
counties.  This  country  was  first  settled  about  three 
generations  ago  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Bald  Knobbers.  These  peonle  had  come  from  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  Carolinas,  Western  Vir- 
ginia, and  Eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  in 
which  localities  they  had  been  known  as  "po' 
white  trash,"  the  general  term  then  given  by  the 
planters  and  negroes  to  non-slaveholding  whites. 
Coming  to  Missouri  with  little  wealth  save  their 
horses,  shotguns,  and  family  carts,  they  found  a 
home  to  thoir  fancy  in  the  Ozark  Mountains.  Here, 
as  farther  east,  they  found  themselves  the  scorn  of 
the  wealthy  planters  on  the  low  lands  adjoining 
thorn,  but  the  mountain  recesses  abounded  in  game 
and  the  hillsides  gave  their  hardy  cattle  abundant 
and  cheap  pasture,  and  they  lived  in  poaco  and 
comparative  plonty  until  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
All  those  iri"n  were  Douglas  Democrats,  and  they 
declared  themselves  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the 
Union.  They  became  known  as  the  "Mountain 
Feds,"  and  under  their  loader,  William  Monks, 
they  struck  many  a  blow  against  the  power  of  the 
guerrillas.  After  the  coming  of  poaco  civilization 
bcgai)  making  Its  way  Into  tho  Ozark  Mountains 
in  a  manner  that  the  "Mountain  Feds"  did  not  at 
all  approve  of.  Bull  roads  wore  built,  and  soUlon 
began  to  find  out  that  the  largo  tract*  of  land  that 
thoHo  mountaineers  had  so  long  lmld  as  thoir  own, 
wnro  *tll!  open  for  settlement  urnl^r  the  homestead 


law.  They  pushed  in  and  began  taking  up  the 
land,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  holdings  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  mountaineers  did  not 
understand  it;  they  could  not  at  all  com- 
prehend how  strangers  could  hare  a  right 
to  take  the  land  on  which  their  huts  stood  and 
their  cattle  grazed;  and,  furthermore,  they  did  not 
mean  to  submit  to  it.  They  formed  a  secret  society 
to  resist  and  drive  out  the  homesteaders, and  called 
themselves  Bald  Knobbers,  taking  their  name  from 
the  Bald  Knob,  a  desolate  peak  in  Faney  County. 
At  first  they  tried  intimidation  of  the  new  settlers 
only.  Then  they  grew  bolder,  and  committed 
depredations.  Finally,  they  killed  two  men  who 
had  withstood  them.and  this  brought  about  the  ar- 
rest of  a  large  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  society, 
and  their  trial  for  their  lawless  deeds. 

UNITED  STATES  PENSIONS. 

GliENWOOD,  Mo. 

Give  statistics  showing  the  number  of  pension 
claims  allowed  each  year  since  1861,  the  number 
of  pensioners  on  the  roll  each  year,  and  the  total 
of  disbursements  each  year.  W.  E. 

Answer.— In  1861  there  were  8,636  pensioners  on 

the  roll,  and  the  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30, 1861,  aggregated  $1,072,461.55.  The 

increase  since  that  time  is  well  indicated  by  the 

following  table : 


Fiscal  year  New    Number  of  Disburse- 

ending  claims  pensioners  on     ments  for 

June  30.  allowed,    the  roll.  pensions. 

1862   462  8,159  $790,384.76 

1863   7,844  14,791  1,025,139.91 

1864   89,487  51,185  4,564,616,92 

1865   40,171  85,986  8,525,153.11 

1866   50,177  126,722  13,459,996.43 

1867   36,482  153,183  18,619.956. 46 

1868   28,921  169,643  24,010,981.99 

1869   23,196  187,963  28,422,884.08 

1870   18,221  198,686  27,780,811.81 

1871   16,562  207,495  83,077,888.6:! 

1872   84,333  232,229  30,169,841.00 

1873   16,052  238,411  29,186,280.62 

1874   10,462  236,241  80,593,749.56 

1875   11,152  234,821  29,683,116.63 

1876   9,977  232,137  28,351,599.69 

1877   11,326  232,104  28,580,157.04 

1878   11,962  223,998  26,844,415.18 

1879   31,346  242,755  33,780,526.19 

1880   19,545  250,802  57,240,540.14 

1881   27,394  268.830  60,626,588.51 

1882   27,664  285,697  54,296,280.54 

1883   38,162  303,658  60,431,972.85 

1884   34,192  822,756  57,273,536.74 

1885   35,767  346,125  66,693,706.72 

1886   40,857  865,783  64,684,270.46 


THE  OASE  OP  ST.  MABTIN. 

OnAF,  Iowa. 

Give  an  account  of  the  case  of  Alexis  St.  Martin, 
by  means  of  which  important  facts  concerning  di- 
gestion wore  obtained.  O.  T.  Rikensbud. 

Answer. — Alexis  St.  Martin  was  a  young  Cana- 
dian in  the  service  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
at  Michilimackinac,  in  1822.  From  an  accidental 
shot  he  received  the  whole  charge  of  a  musket  in 
his  left  side,  which  carried  away  with  it  part  of  his 
clothing,  fractured  two  ribs,  lacerated  the  lungs, 
and  entored  the  stomach,  lie  was  put  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  William  Beaumont,  then  tho  United 
States  Burgeon  at  that  place.  This  physician  re- 
stored St.  Martin  to  his  former  good  health  within 
u  year,  but  the  aperture  in  his  body  never  closed. 
In  1825  Dr.  Beaumont  began  a  serios  of  experi- 
ments on  the  stomach  of  St  Martin,  studying  its 
Operation,  secretions,  aud  the  actions  of  the  gastric 
juice.  These  experiments  the  physician  continued 
at  iwtorvals  for  several  yoars.    During  this  tlmo 
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St.  Martin  presented  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a 
man  enjoying  good  health,  appetite,  and  spirits, 
while  there  was  a  hole  in  his  body,  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  through  which  the  entire  action 
of  the  stomach  might  be  observed.  Dr.  Beaumont 
published  the  result  of  his  observations  in  1833, 
which  were  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  medical  science.  St.  Martin  lived  to  be  a 
hale  old  man. 

THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

St.  John,  Kan. 
Give  a  history  of  the  East  India  Mercantile  Com- 
pany. When  was  it  chartered,  what  we  re  its  ob- 
jects, when  was  its  charter  revoked,  and  why? 

E.  M.  Coenett. 

Answer.— In  the  year  1593  an  adventurous  Eng- 
lishman named  Stevens  landed  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  great  Indian  peninsula.  He  found  a 
rich  country,  inhabited  mainly  by  peaceful  people 
of  simple  manners,  and  was  immediately  struck 
with  the  opportunity  here  afforded  for  commercial 
adventure.  Ee turning  home,  this  traveler  wrote  a 
book  describing  the  splendor  of  the  country 
that  he  had  visited,  its  abundance  of  precious 
atones,  of  gold  and  silver,  the  rich  fabrics  woven 
by  its  people,  and  rare  perfumes  distilled  from 
richly-odorous  flowers.  Some  merchants  of  Lon- 
don were  eager,  of  course,  to  form  a  company  to 
open  up  this  new  avenue  for  trade,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  sufficient  capital  for  the  undertaking 
c  ould  be  raised.  In  the  year  1600  the  company  ob- 
tained a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  began 
trading.  In  a  few  years  it  began  establishing  sta- 
tions for  the  transaction  of  its  business,  The  first 
of  these  was  at  Surat,  established  in  1613.  In  1620  the 
capital  of  the  company  had  increased  to  .£400,000, 
and  its  prospects  for  continued  commercial  pros- 
perity were  very  good.  But  other  European  traders 
had  perceived  the  great  possibilities  of  Indian  com- 
merce, and  the  Englishmen  were  soon  involved  in 
irritating  competition  with  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
and  French  rivals.  Though  their  only  object  had 
been  peaceful  trade  they  soon  saw  they  could  not 
retain  this  without  the  aid  of  force.  In  1645  the 
company  built  a  fort  at  Madras  and  garrisoned  it 
with  native  warriors.  In  1657  Cromwell  renewed 
the  company's  charter;  in  1661  power  was  given  to 
it  by  Charles  II,  to  make  peace  or  war  with  any 
people  not  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  export  am- 
munition and  stores  duty  free,  and  to  establish  for- 
tifications, garrisons,  and  colonies.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  company  to  renew  its  charter  every 
few  years,  and  sometimes  Parliament  granted  this 
very  reluctantly,  but  the  company  was  steadily 
growing  in  wealth  and  power  About  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  troubles  between  the 
French  and  English  in  India  culminated  in  a  war, 
in  which  the  English  under  General  Clive  were 
successful.  About  the  same  time  they  began  to 
have  trouble  with  the  natives,  and  after  conquer- 
ing one  of  the  native  princes  they  adopted  the 
plan  of  taking  possession  of  his  territory.  By  the 
close  of  the  century  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  one  of  the  governing  powers  of  the 
world,  keeping  great  armies  on  foot,  fighting 
great  battles  and  controlling  vast  revenues.  The 
British  government  now  appointed  a  board  of 
control  to  supervise  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment exercised  by  the  company.   In  1833,  by  the 


terms  of  a  new  charter  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  East  India  Company  ceased  to  be  a 
trading  association.  It  was  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  Em- 
pire, subject  to  the  board  of  control:  Indian  trade 
was  made  free  to  all  British  subjects,  and  all  the 
property  owned  by  the  company  was  vested  in  the 
crown,  to  be  held  and  managed  by  the  company  in 
trust  for  the  crown,  the  government  guaranteeing 
to  them  an  annual  dividend  of  10}£  per  cent  on 
their  stock.  Finally,  all  the  treasure  of  the  com- 
pany, valued  at  over  £21,000,000,  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  government  and  devoted,  first,  to 
the  payment  of  the  company's  debts;  second,  to 
making  public  improvements  in  India,  and,  third, 
to  forming  a  sinking  fund  to  aid  the  government — 
when  it  should  seem  advisable  to  Parliament  to  de- 
cree such  a  measure— in  buying  out  the  company's 
stock.  This  charter  was  granted  for  twenty-one 
years.  In  1854  Parliament  agreed  to  renew  it  but 
not  for  any  given  time.  The  Indian  mutiny  of 
1857-8  (for  full  account  of  this  see  Our  Curiosity 
Shop  book  for  1886)  convinced  Parliament  that  a 
reform  in  the  administration  of  affairs  in  India 
was  needed,  and  all  the  functions  and  powers  of 
the  East  India  Company  were  transferred  to  the 
crown.  This  final  change  was  made  by  act  of  Par- 
liament dated  Aug.  2,  1858. 

THE  GREAT  CHINESE  WAUL,. 

TREMONT,  HI. 
James  Payn,  an  English  writer,  in  a  letter  written 
to  the  New  York  Independent,  positively  asserts  that 
the  great  Chinese  wall,  concerning  which  so  much 
has  been  written,  is  all  a  myth.  Can  Our  Curiosity 
Shop  give  us  some  positive  information  on  the  sub- 
ject? L.S.Keen. 

Answer.— The  iconoclastic  rage  of  modern  trav- 
elers, their  desire  to  overthrow  all  the  idols  that 
previous  travelers  have  set  up,  and  to  prove  all 
explorers  before  them  mistaken,  often  leads  them 
into  strange  errors.  The  fact  is,  the  great  Chinese 
wall,  though  now  largely  in  ruins,  was  one  of  the 
stupendous  works  of  the  world.  It  was  begun  214 
years  before  Christ,  its  purpose  being  to  protect 
China  from  the  incursions  of  the  northern  tribes. 
It  was  completed  in  about  ten  years.  From  S. 
Wells  Williams'  work,  "The  Middle  Kingdom," 
probably  the  best  work  on  China  and  the  Chinese 
ever  prepared,  we  condense  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  wall  as  it  can  now  be  seen.  It  begins  at 
a  coast  town  known  as  Shanhai  K'wan,  runs  along 
the  shore  for  several  miles,  terminating  on  the 
beach  near  a  long  reef.  From  this  point  its  course 
is  west,  tending  a  little  to  the  north  till  it  strikes 
the  Yellow  Eiver.  This  is  the  best  built  part 
of  the  wall.  Beyond  it  goes  nearly  west  till  it 
strikes  the  Yellow  River  again,  and  then  goes  in  a 
northwest  direction  to  its  termination  near  Kraya 
K'wan.  The  entire  length  of  the  wall  is  22%  de- 
grees of  latitude,  1,255  miles  in  a  straight  line,  but 
its  turnings  and  doublings  increase  it  to  folly 
1,500  miles.  The  construction  of  this  great  work 
is  somewhat  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
that  it  traverses,  and  its  material  was  taken  or 
made  on  the  spot  where  it  was  used.  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  its  course  it  is  in  some  places  merely  a 
mud  or  gravel  wall,  and  in  others  is  of  earth  cased 
with  brick.  The  eastern  part  is  composed  of  earth 
and  pebbles  faced  with  larger  bricks,  weighing 
from  forty  to  sixty  pounds  each,  supported  on  a 
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coping  of  stone,  The  wall  here  is  about  twenty- 
five  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  fifteen  feet  at  the 
top,  and  varies  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high. 
There  are  brick  towers  at  intervals,  some  of  them 
more  than  forty  feet  high,  but  these  are  not  built 
on  the  wall,  they  are  independent  structures,  and 
in  many  places  the  wall  between  the  towers  is  a 
mere  crumbling  dike,  but  the  towers 
stand  almost  as  solid  as  when  built.  As, 
excepting  in  a  few  places,  nothing  is  done  to  keen 
the  wall  in  repair,  much  of  it  is  in  a  mere  state 
of  decay.  In  this  western  part,  beyond  the  Yel- 
low River,  it  is  mostly  "a  mere  mound  of  earth 
and  gravel  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  with  oc- 
casional towers  of  brick,  or  gateways  of  stone.  At 
Kalgan  portions  of  it  are  made  of  porphyry  and 
other  stones  piled  up  in  a  pyramidal  form  between 
the  brick  towers,  difficult  *o  cross,  but  easy  enough 
to  pull  down.  The  appearance  of  the  rampart  at 
Xu-peh-kau  is  more  imposing;  the  entire  extent 
of  the  main  and  cross  walls  in  sight  from  one  of 
the  towers  there  is  twenty  miles.  In  one  place  it 
runs  over  a  peak  5,225  feet  high,  where  it  s  so  steep 
as  to  make  one  wonder  as  much  at  the  labor  of 
erecting  it  on  such  a  cliff  as  on  the  folly  of  sup- 
posing it  could  be  any  use  there  as  a  defence.  The 
wall  is  most  visited  at  Nan-Kan,  in  the  Ku-yung 
Pass,  a  remarkable  Thermopylae  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  which  leads  from  the  plain  at  Peking  up  to 
the  first  terrace  above  it,  and  at  one  time  was 
guarded  by  five  additional  walls  and  gates  now  all 
in  ruins."  To  the  testimony  of  Professor  Will- 
iams, who  spent  forty-three  years  of  his  life  in 
China,  may  be  added  that  of  scores  of  others  who 
have  visited  that  country,  and  the  legitimate  con- 
clusion is,  that  if  Mr.  Payn  did  not  see  the  great 
wall  of  China  it  was  simply  because  he  did  not  go 
where  it  was. 

THE  GREAT  SERPENT  MOUND. 

Ogden,  Minn. 
Give  brief   description  of  the  Great  Serpent 
Mound  of  Ohio.  Has  it  recently  been  purchased 
for  a  public  park?  R.  G.  Marr. 

Answer— This  mound  is  one  of  the  prehistoric 
monuments  of  the  country.  It  is  situated  in  Ad- 
ams County,  Ohio.  It  is  a  long  earthen  embank- 
ment on  the  edge  of  a  bluff  100  feet  high,  and 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course  it  has  the 
waved  outline  of  a  snake,  while  the  tail  is  coiled  in 
a  spiral  like  a  watch-spring.  The  head  of  the  ser- 
pent is  represented  with  wide-open  mouth,  and  in 
front  of  it  is  an  oval  figure  about  ninety  feet  long, 
apparently  rosting  on  the  distended  jaws,  and  still 
beyond  there  is  an  object  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  reuemblo  a  jumping  frog.  Tho  length  of 
the  serpent  is  about  1, 906  foot;  measurements 
made  of  it  vary  considerably  because  of  tho  diffi- 
culty of  following  the  center  of  the  curving  out- 
lino.  There  was  once  quite  a  heavy  growth  of  tim- 
ber on  this  mound,  but  it  was  blown  down  by  a 
tornado  In  1859.  The  embankment/ 'instituting  tho 

'•rpont,  is  upward  of  B  feet  high  by  feet  broad  at 
the  center  of  the    body,   diminishing  somewhat 

'.ward  the  head  and  tail.  The  ombankmont 
:  "iming  the  oval  1h  about  4  feet  high.  Thin  curious 
figure  hait  been  »uppo<M>d  by  some  to  represent  tho 
original  cosmological  Idoa  of  tho  serpent  and  the 
■•gg.  Some  have  Aiippo.-cd  that  thin  mound  wan 
<  ii-cted    to   commemoralo   a  great   battle:  others 


that  it  had  a  religious  !  significance.  Whatever  it 
was  made  for,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  prehistoric  monuments  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  purchased  as  a  publie 
park.  The  well-known  archaeologist,  Professor  T. 
W.  Putnam,  of  Cambridge,  has  been  the  mover  in 
the  scheme,  and  has  been  aided  by  some  wealthy 
ladies  of  the  East.  Sixty  acres  adjoining  the 
mound  have  also  been  purchased,  and  the  purpose 
is  to  enclose  it  all,  and  have  it  cared  for  as  a  park. 

COTTON  WOOL— THUNDER. 

,    _  .  ,  Madison,  Wis. 

1.  Is  there  actually  such  a  hber  as  cotton  wool : 
is  not  cotton  always  cotton?  2.  What  is  the  ac- 
cepted cause  of  thunder?  n. 

Answer.— 1.  Cottonwool  is  so  called becaust  it 
resembles  wool.  Its  fiber  is  always  neither  more 
nor  less  than  cotton.  2.  Thunder  is  understood  to 
be  the  result  of  the  sudden  re-entrance  of  the  air 
into  a  vacuum.  This  void  is  supposed  to  be  gener- 
ated by  the  lightning  in  its  passage  through  the  air. 
The  electricity  gives  a  powerful  repulsive  force 
to  the  particles  of  air  along  the  path  of  its  dis- 
charge, thus  making  a  momentary  vacuum,  into 
which  the  surrounding  air  rushes  immediately, 
with  a  violence  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of. 
the  electricity. 

MEDICAL  PRACTICE  AND  PHARMACY  LAWS. 

_     .   A„A  ±     ,  Chicago,  111. 

In  what  States  do  laws  exist  regulating  medical 
practice?  What  States  have  pharmacy  laws,  and 
when  were  they  adopted  ?  M.  R.  C. 

Answer.— Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  were 
practically  no  restrictions  on  medical  practice  and 
the  profession  of  medicine  was  literally  open  to 
all.  Bogus  diplomas  were  openly  and  unblush- 
ingly  sold,  and  the  country  was  overrun  with  hosts 
of  ignorant,  immoral  swindlers,  calling  themselves 
doctors,  who  preyed  upon  afflicted  humanity. 
Pretended  schools  of  medicine  multiplied,  and  the 
standard  of  the  profession  fell  lower  and  lower.  The 
first  State  to  pass  a  strict  law  creating  a  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  to  inquire  into  the 
qualifications  of  physicians  was  North  Carolina. 
This  law  was  passed  in  1859.  No  similar  law  was 
enacted  until  1874,  when  Kentucky  passed  a  bill 
creating  district  examining  boards,  but  except  in 
a  few  counties,  this  law  soon  became  practically  a 
dead  letter.  In  1875,  Nevada,  and  in  1876  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  legislated  upon  the  sub- 
ject. In  1877  Alabama  established  a  board  of 
medical  examiners,  and  Illinois  passed  a  medical 
practice  act,  the  execution  of  this  latter  law  de- 
volving upon  a  State  board  of  health  created  by  a 
separate  enactment.  Kansas  passed  a  mt>dical 
practice  law  in  1879,  but  repealed  it  in  1881.  In 
1880  Now  York  adopted  a  statute  of  this  charactor, 
and,  the  people  being  generally  aroused,  in  1881 
nine  States  and  one  Ten  dory  enacted  luodtcal 
practice  laws,  as  follows:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Col- 
orado, Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Nebraska. 
New  JerMy,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  In 
IHS'2  rmuUiana,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  New 
M<  id 00,  South  Carolina,  Wost  Virginia,  and  Wy- 
oming; in  1888  Delaware,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
and  Missouri;  in  1884  Dakota  aud  Virginia,  and  in 
'  '•  I  m liana  and  Iowa  hare  swelled  tho  total  to 
t  In  i  t  y  - throe  States  and  Territoriou  of  the  Union 
Wfelofa  now  oxurclso  sumo  degree  of  legislative  con- 
trol over  the  prat-tiro  of  medlOtM  within  their  bor- 
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ders.  The  general  object  of  this  legislation  has  been 
to  fix  and  uphold  a  recognized  standard  of  profes- 
sional attainments.  This  is  usually  secured  by  re- 
quiring the  candidate  for  a  physician's  certificate  to 
present  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  some  legally 
chartered  medical  school  in  good  standing,  or.  in 
some  instances,  this  may  be  waived,  if  the  candi- 
date will  submit  to  a  strict  examination  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  medical  science.  In  the  States 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia, however,  the  diploma  is  ignored,  and  the 
candidate  is  obliged  to  prove  his  fitness  by  means 
of  an  examination  in  medicine.  The  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Territories  of  Idaho,  Montana, 
Utah,  and  Washington,  and  the  States  of  Kansas, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  and  Vermont  still  lack 
the  laws  necessary  to  protect  the  State  against  the 
evli  of  quacks. 

In  1880  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Illinois 
addressed  a  series  of  inquiries  to  all  the  medi- 
cal colleges  then  existing  in  the  United  States,  also 
to  prominent  members  of  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  United  States,and  to  medical  socie- 
ties, asking  (1)  the  proper  requirements  for  admis- 
sion into  a  medical  school;  (2)  what  branches 
should  a  college  in  good  standing  teach,  and  what 
should  be  the  length  of  its  course;  (3)  what  re- 
quirements should  it  maintain;  (4)  what  should  be 
its  conditions  of  graduation.  From  these  replies  a 
''schedule  of  minimum  requirements"  was  drawn 
up,  defining  a  standard  below  which  no  college 
should  fall,  and  according  to  which  all  desiring  to 
be  physicians  should  be  governed.  It  may  be  said 
that  no  college  "in  good  standing,"  even  in  States 
where  medical  practice  legislation  has  not  been 
enacted,  now  comes  short  of  this  schedule,  and  it 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  legislation  in  several 
States.  These  require  that  the  medical  student 
shall  be  of  good  moral  character  and  possessed  of 
a  good  English  education ;  that  he  shall  give  reg- 
ular attendance  on  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  of 
not  less  than  twenty  weeks  each,  and  not  both 
within  one  and  the  same  year.  Two  terms  of 
hospital  and  clinical  instruction,  and  two  courses 
of  dissection,  with  attendance  at  all  examinations, 
are  required,  and  it  is  stipulated  that  the  time  of 
professional  studies  shall  extend  over  a  term  of 
not  less  than  three  years. 

Pharmacy  laws  and  schools  of  pharmacy  are 
quite  as  recent  a  reform  as  medical  practice  laws. 
Until  about  1870,  there  were  in  this  country  no 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  drugs,  medicines 
being  often  prepared  and  prescriptions 
compounded  by  persons  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  drugs  they 
handled.  There  were  in  existence  good  col- 
leges of  pharmacy,  but  no  legislation  to  restrict  the 
handling  of  drugs  to  persons  who  had  fitted  them- 
selves for  the  business.  The  first  step  toward  es- 
tablishing a  standard  that  public  opinion  might 
demand  if  the  laws  did  not,  was  the  formation  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  1852. 
It  was  not  until  1869,  however,  that  the  first  State 
association  of  this  kind  was  formed.  The  first 
pharmacy  laws  were,  we  think,  those  established 
In  New  York  City  in  1872,  requiring  all  druggists 
and  dispensing  chemists  to  be  graduates  of  a 


pharmacy  college  or  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion before  a  board  of  pharmacy.  By  1884  phar- 
macy laws  had  been  adopted  by  the  Legislatures 
of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin. Local  laws  had  also  been  put  in  force  in 
many  large  cities.  During  1885  laws  regulating 
pharmaceutical  practice  were  also  adopted  in  Kan- 
sas, Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Massachusetts,  and 
in  1886  in  Wyoming  Territory  and  Virginia.  There 
is  much  lack  of  uniformity  in  these  laws,  and  an 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  National  Association  to 
bring  about  a  general  harmony  of  State  regulation 
of  pharmacy  throughout  the  country. 

OSCEOLA. 

Chicago. 

Tell  something  of  the  Seminole  Chief.  Osceola. 
When  and  where  did  he  die?  M.N.Wilson. 

Answer.— Osceola  was  a  half-breed,  the  son  of 
an  English  trader,  Willis  Powell,  and  a  Creek 
Indian  woman.  He  was  born  on  the  Chatta- 
hooche  River,  Georgia,  in  1804.  In  1808  his  mother 
went  to  Florida,  and  when  the  boy  grew  up  he  be- 
came by  his  eminent  ability  the  governing  spirit 
of  the  Seminole  nation,  always  foremost  in  sport 
and  in  military  exercise.  When  in  1834  the  Gov- 
ernment proposed  to  move  the  Seminoles  from 
their  reservation  across  the  Mississippi,  Osceola 
stirred  up  the  nation  to  resistance.  Because  of  his 
insolent  replies  to  General  Thomson— the  officer 
sent  down  to  remove  the  Indians— the  chief  was 
one  day  seized,  put  in  irons,  and  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  was  kept  for  twenty -four  hours. 
Osceola's  wounded  pride  called  for  vengeance,  and 
he  obtained  it  through  a  war  which  harassed  the 
whites  for  seven  years.  He  began  the  war  by 
killing  the  innocent  white  inhabitants  on  the 
borders  of  the  Everglades.  A  few  days  later  the 
chief  surprised  General  Thomson  and  five  of 
his  officers  at  their  dinner  and  murdered  them 
all.  The  Creeks  joined  the  Seminoles  in  1836,  and 
by  bravery,  skill,  and  treachery  Osceola  frequently 
overmatched  United  States  troops  sent  against 
him,  and  commanded  by  experienced  officers. 
These  depredations  were  pushed  into  Georgia, 
and  they  plundered  and  killed  the  peaceful  settlers 
in  all  that  region  of  country.  General  Scott,  sent 
down  to  command  the  United  States  forces,  prose- 
cuted the  war  with  such  vigor  that  the  Creeks  sur- 
rendered, and  were  removed  across  the  Missis- 
sippi. But  the  Seminoles  kept  up  the  war  for  a 
time  with  desperate  energy.  Finally  in  March, 
1837,  some  of  the  chiefs  signed  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Osceola,  however,  caused  this  treaty  to  be  violated, 
and  the  war  was  renewed,  and  continued  all 
through  the  summer  of  1837.  In  October  Osceola 
was  induced  to  go  with  several  other  chiefs  to  the 
camp  of  Colonel  Jesup  under  the  protection 
of  a  flag  of  truce.  Jesup  was  determined  to 
repay  Osceola  for  his  many  acts  of  treachery. 
The  conference  was  held  in  a  grove  of  mag- 
nolias. When  Osceola  arose  to  speak,  Jesup  gave 
a  signal,  and  several  of  his  soldiers  rushed  for- 
ward, seized  the  chief,  and  bound  him.  He 
was  sent  to  Charleston  and  confined  in  Fort 
Moultrie,  where  he  died  of  fever  Jan.  31,  1839.  The 
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place  where  he  was  buried  is  still  to  be  seen  near 
the  main  entrance  to  the  fort,  marked  with  a  small 
monument.  Colonel  Jesup  was  severely  censured 
for  this  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  a  flag  of  truce, 
but  his  plea  was  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  check 
the  distressing  war,  as  Osceola  could  not  be  held 
by  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  a  treaty.  The 
Seminoles,  however,  coutinued  the  war  for  several 
years.  A  treaty  was  concluded  in  1839,  but  though 
many  of  the  tribe  were  immediately  removed  to 
the  Indian  Territory,  peace  was  not  permanently 
secured  until  1842. 

TENTH  WISCONSIN  INFANTRY. 

Nelson.  Neb. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Tenth  Wisconsin  In- 
fantry. Eli. 

Answer. — The  Tenth  Wisconsin  Infantry  was 
mustered  in  at  Milwaukee,  Oct.  14,  1861.  It  went 
to  Kentucky  in  November,  and  performed  railroad 
and  picket  duty  until  March,  when  it  was  sent  on 
to  Murf  reesboro  to  act  as  provost  guard.  When 
the  retrograde  movement  of  the  army  toward  the 
Ohio  began,  the  Tenth  acted  as  rear  guard,  and 
was  compelled  to  fight  guerrillas  continually. 
Later  the  army  advanced  again  in  pursuit  of  Gen- 
eral Bragg,  and  the  Tenth  had  a  share  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Perryville,  and  in  the  still  bloodier  engage- 
ment of  Stone  River  later.  In  June,  1863,  the  reg- 
iment joined  General  Rosecrans'  army,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  Oct.  19,  lost  eighteen 
killed,  fifty-six  wounded,  and  over  100  taken  pris- 
oners. It  was  also  in  the  battle  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  at  the  fights  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  of 
Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  Peach  Tree  Creek. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  army  before  Atlanta, 
the  Tenth  Wisconsin  was  detached  from  the  bri- 
gade, and  placed  on  guard.  At  Marietta,  Ga.,  Oct. 
16,  the  recruits  and  re-enlisted  men  of  the  regi- 
ment were  transferred,  by  order  of  the  War  De- 
partment, to  the  Twenty-first  Regiment,  and  the 
others  left  for  Wisconsin,  reaching  Milwaukee 
Oct.  25,  where  they  were  mustered  out  of  service. 


DEATHS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

Orange  City,  Iowa. 

Tell  how  the  different  apostles  were  put  to  death, 
as  far  as  is  known.  Did  any  of  them  escape  mar- 
tyrdom? A.  J.  B. 

Answer.— St.  Matthew,  of  whose  history  even 
less  is  known  than  of  the  other  apostles,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  or  to  have  been 
slain  with  a  sword  in  Ethiopia.  St.  Mark  was 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  till  he  expired.  St.  Luke  was  hanged  upon 
an  olive  tree  in  Greece.  St.  John  was  put  in  a 
caldron  of  boiling  oil  al  Rome  and  escaped  death. 
He  afterward  died  a  natural  death  at  Ephesus,  in 
Asia.  St.  James  the  Great  was  beheadod  at  Jeru- 
salem. St.  James  tho  Less  was  thrown  from  a  pin- 
nacle or  wing  of  the  temple,  and  then  beaten  to 
death  with  a  fuller's  club.  St.  Philip  was  hanged 
up  against  a  pillar  at  llioropolis,  a  city  of  Phrygia. 
St.  Bartholomew  was  flayed  alive  by  tho  command 
of  a  barbarous  king.  Kt.  Andrew  was  bound  to  a 
cross,  whence  he  preached  to  the  people  until 
ho  expired.  St.  Thoma  w.v.  run  through  Hie  body 
with  a  lance  at  Coroinandel,  in  tho  East  Indie*. 
8t.  Judo  was  *hot  to  death  with  arrow*  St.  Simon 
Zelotet  was  crucified  In  Persia.  St.  Mutthius  wan 
flnt  Stoned!  and  tlicn  beheaded.    St.  Marimbas  was 


stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews  at  Salarnis.  St,  Paul' 
was  beheaded  at  Rome  by  the  tyrant  Nero.  St. 
Peter  was  crucified,  head  downward  it  is  said, 
during  the  Neronian  persecution. 

MES.  ANNE  KOTALJj 
Give  a^  brief  biography  of   M^An™'  fSvaP 

Answer.— Mrs.  Anne  Royall  was  a  native  of 
Virginia.  When  a  child  she  was  stolen  by  the 
Indians,  and  was  held  in  captivity  by  them  for 
about  fifteen  years.  Soon  after  her  release  she 
married  Captain  Royall,  and  removed  to  Alabama. 
Her  husband  taught  her  to  read  and  write,  and  she 
manifested  a  very  clever  literary  talent.  Some 
years  later  she  took  up  her  residence  at  Washing- 
ton, where  she  became  well  known  as  the  editor  of 
the  Washington  Paul  Pry,  and  later,  of  the 
Huntress.  She  also  wrote  several  books:  "Sketches 
of  History,  Life  and  Manners  in  the  United 
States;"  and  two  subsequent  volumes  on  the  same 
subject,  called  "The  Black  Book:"  "Southern 
Tour,"  or  second  series  of  "The  Black  Book,"  and 
a  novel,  "The  Tennessean;"  and  "Letters  from 
Alabama,"  She  seems  to  have  been  a  "holy  terror" 
in  Washington  in  her  time,  for  the  member  of 
Congress  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  her  paper  or 
buy  her  books  was  sure  to  be  fiercely  castigated  in 
her  paper,  and  to  have  all  his  family  affairs  and 
the  peccadilloes  of  all  his  relatives  shown  up  in 
the  worst  possible  light.  She  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
business  of  personal  and  impertinent  journalism, 
which  has  since  become  such  a  thriving  trade  in 
this  country. 

TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM. 

What  is  it  that  attracts  the  needle  o?th^Tom0pTVs? 

I.Thon. 

Answer.— The  phenomena  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism are  explained  by  regarding  the  earth  as  a 
great  magnet  of  irregular  structure,  so  that  its 
magnetism  is  somewhat  unequally  distributed  over 
tho  entire  mass.  Spheres  have  been  formed  of 
large  masses  of  loadstone,  which  so  act  on  small 
dipping  needles  carried  over  their  surface  as  to 
give  results  approaching  in  character  the  irregular 
lines  expressing  the  magnetic  elements  of  the 
earth.  The  supposition  that  the  earth  was  a  great, 
magnet  was  first  advanced  by  Dr.  William  Gilbert, 
who  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  physician,  in  1600. 
Though  there  have  been  a  number  of  hypotheses 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  centers  of  mag- 
netism through  the  earth's  mass,  philosophers  are 
generally  agreed  that  Gilbert's  hypothesis  is  cor- 
rect. The  "dip"  of  tho  magnetic  needle  which  lo- 
cates the  magnotic  pole  was  tlrst  noted  about  1576. 
In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  north  end  of  the 
noodle  points  downward,  making  an  angle  with  the 
horizon  ;  in  tho  southern  hemisphere  the  south  pole 
of  the  magnet  points  downward.  This  is  whati» 
called  tho  dip  of  the  noodle.  This  downward  in- 
clination amounts,  at  tho  latitude  and  longitude  of 
New  York,  to  an  angle  of  73  degroos  with  the  hori- 
zon. If  the  needle  is  carried  northward  and  west- 
ward from  this  point  itH  dip  is  uoou  to  increase, 
until,  having  roachod  latitude  70  dog.  5  mln.  north, 
and  longitude  00  dog.  40  miu.  west,  we  reach  a  point 
when-  (lie  needle  tnkcM  an  exactly  perpendicular 
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position.  This  phenomenon  was  first  noted  by 
Commodore  Ross  in  1832,  and  this  point  is  called 
the  north  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth.  It  is  inferred 
from  observations  on  the  dip  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere that  a  south  magnetic  pole— where  the  nee- 
dle will  be  vertical  with  the  south  pole  downward — 
exists  about  latitude  70  deg.  south  and  longitude 
125  deg.  east  of  Greenwich,  but  no  explorer  has 
ever  reached  this  point.  There  is  also  a  line  about 
midway  between  these  two  poles,  where  the  needle 
does  not  dip,  but  holds  a  truly  horizontal  position. 
This  is  known  as  the  magnetic  equator.  It  is  a 
very  irregular  line,  passing  around  the  earth  in  the 
tropical  regions,  and  crosses  the  geographic  equa- 
tor at  four  points.  It  has  been  located  with  consid- 
erable accuracy  by  observers. 

THE  HOLLAND  LAND  COMPANY. 

Rector,  Ark. 
Give  a  history  of  the  Holland  Land  Purchase, 
stating  when  the  United  States  ever  made  ;'iiy  pur- 
chase of  lana  from  Holland,  and  where  the  land 
was  situated.  W.  F.  Keasier. 

Answer.— The  United  States  never  bought  any 
land  from  Holland.  But  the  reference  above  is 
probably  to  the  possessions  of  what  was  called  the 
Holland  Land  Company  of  New  York.  When  the 
Territorial  disputes  between  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  were  finally  settled,  in  1786,  the  former 
State  ceded  all  her  claims  to  land  west  of  the  Hud- 
son River,  except  a  pre-emption  right  to  about 
5,000,000  acres,  which  included  Genesee  County 
ana  adjacent  territory.  This  land  was  soon  after 
sold  Dy  tne  State  to  two  New  York  gentlemen  for 
$1,000,000.  These  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to 
part  of  the  land,  surveyed  it  into  townships,  and 
sold  a  large  share  of  it  to  speculators  and  actual 
gettlers.  Robert  Morris  became  later  a  large  pur- 
chaser of  the  land  and  resold  several  tracts  of  it, 
but  finally  had  to  mortgage  an  immense  tract  to 
one  Wilhelm  Willink,  of  Amsterdam,  and  eleven 
associates,  called  the  Holland  Land  Company. 
This  company  foreclosed  the  mortgage,  secured 
full  title  to  the  land,  and  opened  their  first  land 
office  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  in  1801.  This  foreclosure 
was  the  financial  ruin  of  Robert  Morris  and 
caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  debtor's  prison, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time.  The  tract  held 
by  these  Hollanders  was  known  in  its  vicinity  as 
"The  Holland  Purchase,"  even  until  long  after  the 
company  sold  out  their  last  share  of  the  land  in 
question,  in  1805. 

ANDREW  JACKSON  DAVIS. 

WOODBRIDGE,  D.  T. 

Give  a  sketch  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis.  Ave  his 
works  growing  in  popularity?  Is  he  living,  and 
where?  .  W.  H. 

Answer. — Andrew  Jackson  Davis  was  born  in 

Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11,  1826.   In  1843, 

while  he  was  a  shoemaker's  apprentice  in  Pough- 

keepsio,  he  first  developed  his  clairvoyant  powers 

under  mesmeric  influence.    Soon  after  this  he 

adopted  the  business  of  a  magnetic  healer.  He 

claimed  in  1844  to  have  lain  in  a  trance  sixteen  hours 

and  in  that  state  to  have  conversed  with  invisible 

beings.  His  first  work,  "The  Principles  of  Nature," 

was  dictated  in  the  supposed  clairvoyant  state  in 

1845.   This  pretended  to  be  a  spiritual  revelation. 

He  has  written  a  large  number  of  other  works,  all 

in  the  same  vein,  abounding  in  trite  repetitions, 

together  with  startling  asseverations  concerning 


the  unseen  world.  He  claims  that  all  the  matter 
of  these  books  has  been  imparted  to  him  by  spirits. 
He  has  also  done  some  business  as  a  lecturer.  We 
think  these  books  have  rather  lost  than  gained  in 
favor  with  the  increase  of  educated  communities 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Davis  is  still  living;  he  re- 
sides in  Orange,  N.  J. 

FORTY-FIRST  WISCONSIN  INFANTRY. 

DoEP,  Neb. 

Give  a  history  of  the  Forty-ftrst  Wisconsin 
Infantry.  Did  it  .^ee  any  active  service,  and,  if  so, 
where  ?  F.  E.  Hoyeboom. 

Answer.— The  Forty-first  Regiment  was  one  of 
the  100-day  regiments.  It  was  organized  at  Mil- 
waukee, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
G.  B.  Goodwin.  It  was  the  latest  of  three  100-day 
regiments  to  be  organized,  and  never  had  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  to  be  entitled  to  a  colonel . 
The  regiment,  as  constituted,  left  for  Memphis 
June  15,  1864,  and  participated  in  the  fight  with 
the  rebels  when  they  made  a  raid  on  Memphis  in 
August.  It  suffered  no  loss,  however,  in  the  action, 
being  posted  in  the  rear  of  the  other  100-day  men 
engaged.  The  regiment  saw  no  other  fighting,  and 
was  mustered  out  in  the  latter  part  of  September. 


FIRST  WISCONSIN  CAVALRY. 

LARIMORE,  D.  T. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Cav- 
alry? T.W.Law. 

Answer.— The  work  of  recruiting  for  this  regi- 
ment began  in  the  summer  of  1861,  but  its  last 
company  was  not  mustered  in  until  March  10,  1862. 
A  few  days  later  it  was  dispatched  to  Missouri. 
It  was  set  to  work  immediately  at  scouting,  and 
through  the  summer  and  fall,  and  for  most  of  the 
winter,  was  actively  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  through  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  had 
many  sharp  skirmishes.  In  the  pursuit  of  Marma- 
duke  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  the  St.  Francis  River 
in  April,  1863,  it  took  especially  prominent  part. 
May  31  it  was  sent  to  Tennessee,  and  joined  the 
army  of  General  Rosecrans.  In  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga  its  men  were  in  the  reserve.  They 
took  part  in  some  important  scouting  expeditions 
up  the  Sequatchie  Valley,  and  at  the  fight  atDand- 
lidge,  Jan.  14, 1864,  they  lost  thirty-two  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.  In  May  thev  advanced  to 
take  part  in  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign, 
and  shared  in  all  the  important  battles 
preceding  the  capture  of  that  city.  After  Atlanta 
fell,  the  Fourth  Wisconsin  took  part  in  the  cavalry 
expedition  which  forced  its  way  through  Alabama, 
capturing  Selma,  Montgomery,  and  Macon.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Harnden,  in  command  of  the  First 
Cavalry,  was  then  ordered  to  proceed  in  search  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  the 
vicinity.  He  set  out  with  152  picked  men,  and 
probably  would  have  effected  the  capture  had  he 
not  been,  through  a  mistake,  forestalled  by  Colonel 
Pritchard,  of  the  Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry.  The 
regiment  left  Macon  in  May  and  was  mustered  out 
at  Nashville,  July  19. 

JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE. 

Auburn.  Cal. 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Pavne,  author  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  C.  Y.  Shaxe. 

Answer.— John  Howard  Payne  was  born  in  New 
York,  June  9,  1792.  He  showed  a  remarkable  pre- 
cocity of  talent.  When  but  10  years  of  age,  when 
a  clerk  in  a  New  York  counting  house,  he  edited 
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weekly  journal  entitled  the  Thespian  Mirror,  and 
in  1807,  when  he  was  a  student  in  Union  College, 
he  published  twenty-five  numbers  of  a  periodical 
entitled  The  Pastime.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  in  New  York,  in  1809,  as  "Young 
Norval,"  subsequently  acted  in  other  cities 
with  more  or  less  success,  and  in  1813 
made  his  debut  in  London.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  he  lived  in  England,  gaining  a  some- 
what precarious  support  as  actor,  manager,  and 
playwright.  He  translated  French  plays  and  pro- 
duced original  plays  and  adaptations,  including 
"Brutus,"  "Therese,"  "Clari."  and  "Charles  the 
Second,"  which  had  considerable  success. 
"Brutus,"  which  was  produced  in  1818  with  Ed- 
mund Kean  in  the  principal  part,  is  still  a  favorite 
play  on  the  stage.  "Clari,"  which  was  brought 
out  as  an  opera,  contains  the  celebrated  song  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  Of  all  Payne's  numerous 
writings  this  alone  has  rescued  his  name  from 
oblivion.  In  1832  Mr.  Payne  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1841  was  made  American 
consul  at  Tunis,  and  held  this  position  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  April  10,  1852. 


THE  WEEK— SABBATHS. 

Triadelphia,  Ohio. 
How  many  of  the  ancient  nations  had  the  divis 
ion  of  the  week  of  seven  days?  "What  days  a  re  kept 
as  Sabbaths  by  the  different  nations  of  the  world? 

C.H.Alob. 

Answer. — The  week  existed  as  a  civil  institution 
among  the  Semitic  nations  f?'om  the  earliest  times. 
It  was  probably  first  instituted  as  a  broad  subdi- 
vision of  the  lunar  month,  corresponding  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  moon,  or  about  seven  and 
three-eighth  days.  The  Hindus,  Persians,  Chal- 
deans, and  Assyrians  had  such  a  division,  but  only 
the  Jews,  as  far  as  we  know,  attached  a  religious 
signification  to  the  seventh  day.  It  is  known  that  the 
Egyptians  from  a  very  early  time  counted  seven 
periodical  days,  and  named  them  according  to  the 
fceven  planets.  This  nomenclature  of  the  days, 
together  with  the  seven-day  division  itself,  was 
imported  from  Alexandiia  to  Greece.  The  Greeks 
had,  previous  to  this  time,  divided  their  months 
into  decades,  periods  of  ten  days  each.  The  week 
of  seven  days  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  about 
the  time  of  Christ.  Before  this  the  RoTiiaus  had 
counted  their  time  by  eight-day  periods,  and  the 
eighth  day  was  a  sort  of  holiday,  a  day  on  which 
country  people  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the 
towns  to  tran  ia' t  business  and  inquire  after  public- 
news.  The  readiness  witli  which  Ihe  sovon-day  di- 
vision and  the  planetary  names  of  the  days  were 
adopted  hy  1  lie  Romans  was  probably  owing  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  interest  in  Egyptian  astrology 
amojitr  11m:  people.     In   the  ancient  l'.rahinini<;il 

aatronomy,  tie-  reek  is  also  reoognized  end  the 

nam' )|  of  U»c  days  are  from  tho  same  planets  and 
in  tlio  name  onlei  as  thos(!  in  use.  hy  tlio  ancient 
Kiryptiuns.   l"it   flu:   week  begun  witli  thorn  with 

the  day  of  Yen  dm  ox  Friday.  The  Egyptian  week 

began  as  that  of  the  Hebrews  did,  on  Saturday. 
The  week  of  tho  Chinese  and  Thibetans  lias  but 
five  days,  which  are  named  ai  tOf  the  live  elements, 
lion,  wood,  water,  ftftthOM,  and  earth.  Hut  the 
Chine**!  have  no  Sabbath  or  rest-day,  and  seem  to 
Luvo  SO  conception  of  the  need  or  desirability  Of 

i0b  a  day.  \t  tin-  preeenl  time  tin-  frfohami  lani 


keep  Friday  as  their  rest-day  or  Sabbath,  the  Jews 
and  a  few  minor  Christian  sects  observe  Saturday, 
while  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  distinguish 
Sunday  from  the  other  days  as  a  time  for  rest, 
religious  exercises,  or  pleasure. 

UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT. 

Give  origin  and  short  account  of  tne^Supre^nie 
Court  of  the  United  States,  its  officers,  terms  "  p 
office,  and  other  facts  of  interest  about  it. 

Feed  M.  Johnson. 

Answer— The  Chief    Justices  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  succession,  have  been  as  follows : 
.  Appointed  Term  of 

Chief  Justice.  from.  Service. 

John  Jay  New  York  1789-1795 

John  Rutledge  South  Carolina  1795-1795 

Oliver  Ellsworth  Connecticut  1796-1800 

John  Marshall   .Virginia  1801-1835 

Roger  B.  Taney....  ..Maryland  1836-1864 

Salmon  P.  Chase  Ohio  1864-1873 

Morrison  R.  VVaite. .  .Ohio  1874 

It  will  be  botne  in  mind  that  John  Jay  resigned 
and  that  John  Rutledge  presided  one  term  of  the 
court,  and  his  appointment  was  not  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Supreme  Court  as  now  consti- 
tuted is  as  follows  : 

Appointed 

Justice.  from.      Commission.  Salarv, 

Morrison  R.  Waite.Ohio  Jan.  21,  1874. .  .$10,500 

Samuel  F.  Miller. .  ..Iowa  July  16,  1862. . .  10,000 

Stephen  J.  Field. .  ..Califor  .  .March  10,  1863.  10,000 
Joseph  H.  Bradley.. N.Jersey.March  21, 1870.  10,000 

John  M.  Harlan  Kent'ky..Nov.  29,  1877...  10,000 

Stanley  Matthews.  .Ohio  May  12,  1881...  10,000 

Horace  Gray  Mass  Dec.  20,  1881...  10,000 

Saml.  Blatchford...N.  York.. March  23,  1882.  10,000 

The  Supreme  Court,  at  its  first  organization  in 
1790,  consisted  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  five  Associate 
Justices;  in  1807  it  was  increased  to  six  members: 
in  1837  to  eight:  in  1863  to  nine;  decreased  by 
death  in  1865,  again  decreased  by  death  in  1867;  in- 
creased in  1870  to  eight,  and  to  nine  in  1882,  and  is 
now  composed  of  eight  members,  owing  to  the 
death  of  Justice  Woods. 

GUTTER'S  LINE. 
^        „     „  ,  KEUKA.Flfc. 

Describe  the  working  of  Gunter's  e-lirting  rule  or 
line.  T.  L.  Clabkf. 

Answer. — What  is  known  as  Gunter's  line,  or 
scale,  is  a  logarithmic  line,  usually  graduated  upon 
a  scale  or  ruler.  It  consists  of  logarithmic  num- 
bers, and  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents,  so  grad- 
uated that  problems  may  be  solved  by  it  instru  - 
mentally.  It  is  generally  divided  into  100  parts, 
every  tenth  division  being  numbered  from  one  to 
ten.  By  the  use  of  this  line  tho  following  prob- 
lems can  bo  solved:  1.  To  find  tho  product  of  two 
numbers— the  space  between  division  one  and  the 
multiplier  is  equal  to  the  space  between  the  multi- 
plicand and  the  product,  the  distance  in  each  case 
being  laid  off  In  the  same  direction.  2.  To  divide 
one  number  by  another-  the  extent  from  the  di- 
visor to  unity  equals  that  from  the  dividend  to  the 
quotient.  3.  To  And  a  fourth  proportional  to  thre  • 
given  numbers— the  space  botweou  the  ilrst  two 
numbers  equals  the  distance  from  the  third  num- 
ber to  the  required  fourth  proportional.   4.  To 

find  a  mean  proportional  between  auytwoglvou 
number*— one-halt  the  dletanoe  betwoen  the  loss 

number  In  the  left-hand  part  of  tho  line,  and  the 

greater  number  In  the  right-hand  part,  will  extend 
to  the  mean  proportional  sought,  if  applied  for- 
ward i  rom  the  less  number.  or  backward  from  Clio 
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greats  5.  To  extract  the  square  root  of  a  num- 
ber one-half  of  the  distance  between  unity  and 
the  given  number,  if  laid  off  from  unity,  will  give 
the  point  representing  the  desired  root.  Similarly, 
the  cube  root,  or  the  root  of  any  higher  power,  can 
be  found,  by  dividing  the  distance  between  unity 
and  the  given  number  by  the  index  of  the  root, 
the  quotient  giving  the  distance  between  unity  and 
'.he  point  representing  the  root  required. 

NEW  YORK  SENATORIAL  ELECTION  OF  1881. 

Chicago. 

(jive  a  history  of  the  contest  to  re-elect  Senator 
Conkling  after  his  resignation,  during  Gartield's 
.tdministration.  including  the  charges  of  bribery 
againstnis  opponents.  D.  M.  R. 

Answer.— May  14,  1881,  Roscoe  Conkling  and 
Thomas  C.  Piatt  tendered  their  resignations  as 
United  States  Senators  from  New  York  to  Gov- 
ernor Cornell.  The  reason  for  this  action  was  the 
appointment  by  President  Garfield  of  Wm.  H. 
Robertson  as  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  in  place  of  E.  A.  Merritt,  removed. 
Not  that  the  sanction  of  Senators  from  any  State 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  President's  appoint- 
ments there,  but  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  breach 
of  courtesy  for  a  President  to  make  such  appoint- 
ments without  consulting  with  the  Senators  from 
the  State,  especially  those  of  his  own  political 
party.  Messrs.  Conkling  and  Piatt  were  advised  to 
resign,  and  then  seek  an  indorsement  of  their 
course  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature.  The  bal- 
loting of  the  New  York  Assembly  to  fill  these  Sen- 
atorial vacancies  began  May  31.  By  this  time  the 
division  between  the  factions  of  the  party  had  been 
greatly  widened,  and  Mr.  Conkling's  friends  had 
been  unable  to  induce  the  Republican  ■  committee 
to  call  a  caucus.  The  first  ballot  showed  but  nine 
votes  in  the  Senate  and  twenty-six  in  the  House  for 
Mr.  Conkling,  and  for  Mr.  Piatt,  eight  votes 
in  the  Senate  and  twenty -one  in  the  House. 
The  remainder  of  the  Republican  votes,  106  in 
both  houses,  was  scattering.  An  attempt  was  im- 
mediately set  on  foot  to  consolidate  the  Re- 
publican vote  on  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  June  9, 
a  sensation  was  created  in  the  Assembly  by 
Samuel  H.  Bradley,  a  Representative  from  Catta- 
raugus County,  who  rose  to  a  question  of  privilege, 
stating  that  Mr.  Sessions,  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  had  given  him  $2,000  to  vote  for  Mr,  Depew. 
Sessions  emphatically  denied  the  charge,  and  a 
committee  of  investigation  was  appointed.  The 
dne  of  defense  was  that  the  money  had  been  offered 
by  an  agent  of  Mr.  Conkling  with  the  direct  object 
of  defeating  Mr.  Depew  through  the  bribery  charge. 
The  investigation  committee  took  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  on  the  matter,  which  was  not  very  conclu- 
sive, only  going  to  show  that  Sessions  was  a  likely 
person  to  be  chosen  to  offer  the  money,  having 
acted  considerably  as  a  lobbyist,  and  also  that 
Bradley  was  a  likely  man  to  be  approached  with  a 
bribe,  and  facts  elicited  cast  considerable  doubt  on 
Bradley's  testimony.  July  6  the  committee  pre- 
sented both  a  majority  and  minority  report,  the 
first  giving  the  evidence,  but  withholding  com- 
ment, as  the  case  had  been  referred  to  the  courts, 
and  the  second  denouncing  the  corruption  exhib- 
ited in  very  vigorous  terms.  The  case  came  up  in 
the  Albany  Court  of  Sessions  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  but  it  was  continued,  and  was  not 


finally  tried  until  two  years  later,  when  Mr.  Ses- 
sions was  acquitted,  Oct.  18, 1883.  To  come  back  to 
the  elections  of  the  senators,  the  balloting  was 
continued  for  two  months,  at  the  rate  of  one  or 
two  votes  each  day,  without  material  result.  The 
principal  candidates  of  the  Half-Breeds  (as  the  anti- 
Conkling  Republicans  were  called)  were  William 
A.  Wheeler  and  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  July  1  Mr. 
Piatt  withdrew  his  name.  All  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  who  no 
longer  continued  to  adhere  to  Mr.  Conkling, 
then  united  in  a  call  for  a  caucus,  which  was  held 
July  8.  Mr.  Depew  withdrew  his  name  for  the  sake 
of  harmony.  Mr.  Wheeler's  name  was  also  with- 
drawn, and  the  caucus  then  settled  upon  Warner 
Miller  and  Elbridge  G.  Lapham  as  its  candidates 
for  the  long  and  short  terms  respectively.  Mr. 
Conkling's  friends  refused  to  acknowledge  this 
caucus,  and  the  deadlock  continued  for  a  week 
longer.  At  last  it  was  broken,  July  16,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  nine  men  from  Mr.  Conkling's 
friends,  and  the  election  of  Miller  to  succeed 
Piatt,  by  a  vote  of  76  to  69.  July  22,  the  force  of 
the  opposition  was  so  far  overcome  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Lapham  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  92  to  42. 

EOX-FIRE  OR  PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

Benedict,  Kan. 

What  is  fox-fire,  or  what  causes  rotten  wood  to 
glow?  A.  J.  Flinn. 

Answer.— There  are  five  kinds  of  phosphores- 
cence, as  generally  recognized  by  those  versed  in 
the  science  of  nature  or  of  natural  objects:  1. 
Spontaneous  phosphorescence;  2.  Phosphoresence 
resulting  from  heat ;  3.  From  mechanical  action; 
4.  From  the  action  of  electricity;  5.  By  insolation 
or  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  To  the  first 
class  belongs  what  is  properly  called  fox-fire.  The 
phosphorescence  of  decaying  fish  and  other  animal 
matter  and  of  wood,  is  due  to  a  peculiar  species  of 
slow  combustion,  by  which  vibrations  are  excited 
capable  of  transmitting  luminous  rays. 

SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

Jewell,  Kan., 
Give  a  brief  biography  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

W.  C.  Coffman. 

Answer. — Sir  John  Moore  was  the  son  of  a  Scot- 
tish author  of  some  note,  and  was  born  in  Glasgow 
Nov.  13.  1761.  He  received  a  commission  in  the 
army  when  but  15  years  old,  served  in  Minorca, 
and  afterwards  in  America  until  1783.  Being  pro- 
moted, he  went  to  Gibraltar  in  1793,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  his  regiment.  In  1794  he  was  sent  to 
Corsica,  where  he  distinguished  himself  and  was 
wounded.  After  aiding  in  the  capture  of  the 
island  of  St.  Lucia  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was 
made  Governor  there,  and  completely  subdued 
the  bands  of  insurgent  negroes,  but  on 
account  of  ill  health  was  obliged  to  returm 
to  England.  He  served  in  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion during  the  next  year,  however, 
and  in  1799  accompanied  the  disastrous  expedition 
to  Holland,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  He 
received  two  severe  wounds  while  in  Egypt,  also, 
in  1801,  and  on  his  return  from  that  expedition  he 
was  knighted.  He  afterward  went  to  Sicily;  in 
1808  went  to  Sweden  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  that 
country  against  Napoleon,  but  having  some  diffi- 
culty with  the  Swedish  King,  he  was  recalled  and 
sent  to  Portugal.   He  advanced  from  Lisbon,  in- 
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lending  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  forces 
against  Napoleon.  He  found,  however,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  not  ready  to  aid  him,  and  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  French  placed  him  in  a  very  critical 
position.  He  was  forced  to  retreat,  but  Avas  over- 
taken by  the  French  at  Corunna.  Here  a  desperate 
battle  was  fought  Jan.  16, 1809.  in  which  the  Brit- 
ish were  at  last  victorious,  but  their  gallant  com- 
mander was  struck  with  a  cannon  ball  and  died  in 
the  moment  of  victory.  A  monument  has  been 
erected  to  him  on  the  site  of  the  battle  where  he 
fell,  another  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  and 
yet  another  in  his  native  city,  Glasgow,  but  per- 
haps his  memory  has  been  even  more  imperish- 
ably  embalmed  in  the  fine  poem  written  by  Charles 
Wolfe  on  his  burial  ■ 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sod  with  our  bayonets  turning, 

By  the  struggling  moonbeams  misty  light, 
And  the  lanterns  dimly  burning. 

******** 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done 
When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring, 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 
From  the  field  of  his  fame,  fresh  and  gory; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone — 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory! 

BUBNING  OF  EOYALTON,  VT, 

LATHBOP,  Mo. 

Give  the  history  of  the  burning  of  Royalton,  Vt., 
by  the  Indians,  and  the  capture  of  Belknap  and 
others  in  Bethel,  their  imprisonment  in  Canada 
and  their  escape.  T.  Bates. 

Answer.—  Royalton,  Vt.,  was,  .in  1780,  a  thriving 
village  of  30o  inhabitants.  In  October,  1781,  an 
Indian  raid  was  planned  by  the  British.  Its  object 
■.vas  to  attack  Newbury,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  there  Lieutenant  Whiteomb,  an  Ameri- 
can officer,  who,  in  177G,  when  on  a  scouting  ex- 
pedition, had  shot  General  Gordon,  a  British  offi- 
cer, near  Ohambly.  This  act  was  greatly  resented 
by  tho  British,  who  hearing  that  Whiteomb  was 
at  Newbury,  sent  300  Indians  under  Lieu- 
tenant Morton  to  capture  liim.  However, 
hearing  that  the  people  of  Newbury  expected 
their  attack,  and  were  armed  to  resist  them,  the 
marauders  gave  up  their  original  plan  and  wont 
against  Royalton.  They  dostroyod  all  the  houses 
on  the  road  thither,  burned  tho  village  itself,  and 
took  ft  number  of  priftomert,  They  were  bout  on 
plunder  rather  Mian  -laughter,  and  therefore  mado 
no  uttemptftt  a  general  masrtacro,  or  to  prevent  the 
eecftpe  Of  the  majority  of  tho  inhabitants.  Tho 
..Into  people  at  ftrtt  Hod  in  terror,  then  ralliod,  or- 
ffftOtftei  thomsolvcs  into  a  band  and  followed  the 
Indians,  who  woro  now  retreating.  Coming  up 
with  them,  tho  Indians  sent  word  that  if  they  were 
attacked  they  would  tomahawk  all  their  prl  OttOt  . 
hut  if  allowed  to  rein  at  In  otffttj  tbt?  would  set, 
them  all  froo.    While  the  ■  were  (HtCUMing 

Whftt  courso  the}  nhould  l.d.e,  the  Indian^  got 
away.    Hvtobi&eoa'"  hlsloi)  o|  Vermont  my*  that 


of  twenty-eight  prisoners  taken  on  this  raid  two 
were  tomahawked,  one  died  in  captivity,  and  the 
others  were  all  liberated  after  they  had  passed  over 
into  Canada.  He  mentions  Belknap  as  one  of  the 
Royalton  prisoners.  He  does  not  speak  of  any  at- 
tack on  Bethel  at  this  time,  but  mentions  a  raid 
made  some  months  previous,  in  August,  1781,  when, 
the  Indians  carried  off  three  captives  from  Barnard 
and  one  from  Bethel,  taking  them  to  Montreal.  Of 
these  he  says  that  two  of  the  Barnard  men  escaped, 
but  he  does  not  give  the  manner  of  their  escape, 
nor  does  he  tell  the  fate  of  the  others. 

CHICAGO  STBIKES  IN  1886. 
„.  ,  Sharon,  111. 

-.o^1^, an  account  ot  the  strikes  in  Chicago  in 
lbSb,  their  beginning  and  cause.  O.  I.  N. 

Answer.— There  were  several  strikes  in  Chicago 
in  1886,  the  first  one  leading  indirectly  to  the  out- 
break of  the  anarchists.  Early  in  March  a  quarrel 
between  the  officers  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  and  the  Knights  of  Labor,  because 
of  the  discharge  of  an  employe  of  the  car-shops  in 
Marshall,  Texas,  led  to  a  general  strike  on  all  the 
railroads  of  the  Southwest.  Great  derangement 
of  business  followed  the  suspension  of  traffic,  and 
when  the  railroads  attempted  to  run  their  trains 
with  employes  who  were  not  members  of  the  labor 
organization  certain  members  of  the  order  endeav- 
ored to  stop  them  by  violence.  While  this  strike 
was  in  progress  a  general  movement  began  in  a 
number  of  large  cities  to  reduce  a  day's  work  to 
eight  hours  without  any  reduction  of  pay.  This 
movement  was  strongest  in  Chicago  and  Milwau- 
kee, and  in  many  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  these  cities  the  employes  "struck" 
to  force  the  proprietors,  if  possible,  to  a  nee 
to  the  reduction  of  working  hours.  May  3  there 
was  a  riotous  attack  made  upon  the  McCormick 
Reaper  Works  in  Chicago.  There  were  about  S.00O 
people  in  the  mob.  The  police,  when  they  were 
summoned  to  disperse  the  rioters,  were  assailed 
with  missiles,  and  in  some  instances  with  revolvers 
and  guns.  The  police  then  fired  into  the  crowd,  kill- 
ing and  wounding  several  rioters.  Tho  mob  then 
dispersed.  From  the  beginning  of  these  labor  dif- 
ficulties a  small  band  of  socialists— who  had  for 
some  years  been  tea<  hing  by  tongue  and  pen  their 
pernicious  and  destructive  doctrines  in  this  city — 
had  used  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  general 
disaffection  to  be  more  violent  than  ever.  Their 
scheme  of  doflance  of  law  and  order  culminated  in 
the  llaymarket  riot  of  May  4,  in  which  seveu  po- 
licemon  were  killed  or  fatally  wounded.  The 
prompt  arrest  of  tho  anarchists  and  their  indict- 
ment for  murder  had  the  effect  of  quieting  the 
strike  business  for  a  time.  June  23,  however,  an- 
othor  strike  was  begun  among  tho  switchmen  of 
the  Lake  Shore  Road.  Tho  cause  was  the  rofusal 
of  tho  company  to  discharge  nou-uuion  men, 
which  the  strikers  said  it  pro  mi. sod  to  do  at  the 
time  of  the  previous  outbreak,  though  tho  com- 
pany denied  the  proml.se.  This  strike  wa*  ended, 
after  some  little  1  rouble,  by  compromise,  and  labor 
matters  were  'juiet  for  mhiio  time.  Tho  anarchist 
t  rifl  I  was  going  Ott,  and  this  gave  Labor  agitators  con- 
id.  irable  food  for  thought.  The  ue\t  difficulty 
\va   tho  strike  of  tho  hutehors  and  packer.-  of  the 

Union  sto«  k  Tarda,  early  to  November,  on  the- 
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eight  hour  demand.  The  employers  refused  to 
accede  to  the  demand,  and  immediately  set  new 
men  to  work  in  their  houses.  This  strike,  as  it 
plainly  could  result  in  no  good,  was  ordered  off  hy 
Mr.  Powderly,  Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of 
Lahor,  after  it  had  lasted  about  eleven  days. 

BEIIGION  OF  THE  CHINESE— MISSIONS  IN  CHINA. 

Putnam.  Conn. 
What  was  the  religion  of  the  Chinese  when  the 
missionaries  first  went  there?  What  is  the  prev- 
alent religion  there  now?  How  many  missionaries 
are  there  in  China  now,  and  what  denominations? 

A.  B.  Carpenxkk. 

Answer. — There  are  three  sects  in  China — Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism,  and  Taoism  or  Rationalism. 
All  of  these  are  very  ancient,  and  considerably  an- 
tedate the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion 
into  the  country.  Confucianism  is  the  state  re- 
ligion. The  state  officers  are  the  priests  of  this 
religion  and  the  Emperor  is  its  hierarch,  or  high 
priest.  State  ceremonials  are  conducted  at  var- 
ious seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  sacrifices  are  of- 
fered to  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  great  temple 
of  ancestors,  the  gods  of  the  land  and  grain,  the 
sun,  the  moon,  etc.  This  state  religion  is  little 
more  than  a  more  showy  pageant,  allied  with  the 
symbolism  of  Confucius,  and  professing,  in  so  far 
as  it  professes  anything,  the  ethical  principles 
that  he  laid  down.  It  is  the  sect  of  the  higher 
classes,  principally  because  it  is  the  religion  ac- 
cepted by  the  ruling  powers.  The  religion  of  the 
Tao,  or  the  supreme  reason,  was  founded  by  Lau- 
tse  (born  604  B.  C„  54  years  before  Con- 
fucius.) According  to  him,  reason  is 
before  and  superior  to  all  divinities.  He 
recommended  retirement  and  contemplation  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  purifying  the  spiritual 
nature.  The  priests  of  the  Tao  religion  live  in 
temples  and  small  communities  with  their  fami- 
lies, and  secure  a  precarious  living  by  the  sale  of 
charms.  The  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
the  worship  of  Fo,  or  Buddha.  But  the  Chinese,  as 
a  people,  are  very  indifferent  to  religion.  They 
have,  indeed,  no  word  in  their  language  to  de- 
scribe religion  as  we  understand  it ;  their  only 
similar  word  is  Mao,  which  means  simply  doc- 
trine oc  creed.  The  Chinese  are  generally  tolerant 
of  all  religious  beliefs,  because  they  care  so  little 
for  religion  of  any  kind.  Their  three  sects  have  so 
few  distinctive  characteristics,  that  a  man  may 
worship  at  a  Buddhist  shrine  or  join  in  a  Taoist 
festival  and  still  accept  all  the  tenets  of  Confucius 
and  worship  with  the  State  religion.  The  Buddhist 
faith  was  introduced  from  India  about  65  A.  D., 
and  obtained  a  very  great  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  common  people,  principally  because  of  its 
claim  to  a  certain  knowledge  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  gods  and  a  future  state,  for  on  these  points 
the  religions  of  Confucius  and  Tao  offered  simply 
negations.  There  are  also  Mohammedan  com- 
munities in  China,  and  temples  for  the 
followers  of  Larmiism,  the  religion  of  Thibet. 
But  the  one  real  religion  of  the  Chinese,  though  it 
does  not  bear  that  name,  that  in  which  more  than 
anything  else  they  trust,  and  to  which  they  look 
for  consolation  and  reward,  is  the  worship  of  de- 
ceased ancestors.  Dr.  Williams  says:  "The  doc- 
trines of  Confucius  and  the  ceremonials  of  the 
state  religion  exhibit  the  speculative,  intellectual 


dogmas  of  the  educated  literati  and  thinkers,  who 
have  early  been  taught  the  high  ideal  of  the 
Princely  Man  set  forth  by  their  sages.  The  tenets 
of  Lau-tse  and  the  sorcery  and  incantations  of  his 
followers  show  the  mystic  and  marvelous  part  of 
the  popular  belief.  Buddhism  takes  hold  of  the 
common  life  of  man,  offers  relief  in  times  of  dis- 
tress, escape  from  a  future  hell  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  employment  in  a  round  of  prayers,  study,  or 
work,  ending  in  the  nirvana.  But  the  heart  of  the 
nation  reposes  more  upon  the  rites  offered  at  the 
family  shrine  to  the  two  'living  divinities'  who 
preside  in  the  hall  of  ancestors  than  to  all  the 
rest."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  attempt  to  up- 
root or  forbid  this  worship  of  ancestors  has  been 
the  main  cause  of  the  outbreaks  against  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

As  to  Christian  missions  in  China,  there  is  good 
evidence  that  they  existed  at  a  very  early- 
date.  It  is  certain  that  the  Nestoriaus  began 
missions  there  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
these  existed  until  100  years  after  the  first  entrance 
of  Roman  Catholic  missions  into  the  country,  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  latter  carried  on  their 
teachings  until  near  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  it  is  thought  that  they  withdrew 
into  Central  Asia.  In  1582  they  were  established 
in  the  country  again,  and  they  have  maintained 
themselves  there  ever  since,  though  severe  edicts 
were  passed  against-  them  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1881  they  re- 
ported the  population  of  Roman  Catholic  converts 
at  1.092,818  souls.  They  had  thirty-four  colleges 
and  as  many  converts,  559  native  priests,  664  Euro- 
pean priests,  and  forty-one  bishops.  The  first 
Protestant  missionary  in  China  was  sent  out  in 
1807  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  an 
organization  of  the  English  Church.  Since  that 
date  much  has  been  done  by  Protestant  Christians 
of  both  England  and  America,  and  also  of  Germany 
and  Holland,  belonging  to  the  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian, Protestant  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  other 
churches.  We  can  not  separate  their  converts  by 
denominations,  but  may  note  that  they  have  nearly 
a  hundred  stations  where  missionaries  live,  and 
some  550  stations  visited  occasionally  or  in  charge 
of  native  preachers.  They  have  328  organized 
churches,  and  nearly  14,000  church  members. 
They  support  a  number  of  schools,  hospitals,  and 
dispensaries,  and  have  several  printing  presses  in 
Chinese  cities,  and  issue  a  number  of  newspapers 
and  books  printed  in  the  Chinese  language. 

A  BAINSTOItM. 

KoCHELLE,  111. 

Give  a  description  of  a  rainstorm,  with  its  accom- 
paniments, wind,  thunder,  and  lightning.  Give  a 
scientific  explanation  of  the  beginning,  progress, 
and  end  of  the  storm.  E.  AE.  Byees. 

Answer. — We  have  recently  given  our  readers  a 
full  explanation  of  the  formation  of  clouds,  the 
source  of  rain.  This  vapor,  as  it  leaves  the  earth, 
is  so  attenuated  that  it  is  quite  invisible.  Rising  iuto 
the  colder  regions  of  the  atmosphere  it  becomes 
more  and  more  dense,  until  finally  condensation 
restores  it  to  its  original  form — water— and  it  falls 
in  rain.  The  atmospheric  movement  which  we 
call  wind,  is  produced,  first,  by  unequal  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere;  second,  by  unequal  specific 
gravity,  caused  by  the  lack  of  uniform  warmth  in 
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the  mass  of  the  air;  and  third,  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth.  The  atmosphere  can  be  quite  accurately 
■conceived  of  as  a  huge  and  boundless  sea,  whose 
surface  is  continually,  by  its  own  unquiet  action, 
helped  up  into  great  billows,  between  which  are 
corresponding  depressions  or  hollows.  The  area 
of  depression  is  less  dense  than  that  of  elevation, 
in  barometrical  phrase  it  is  an  area  of  low  pressure, 
and  the  natural  tendency  of  the  atmospheric  sur- 
face to  equilibrium,  causes  a  rushing  of  the  air 
waves  from  denser  points  to  this  area.  Then  the 
warmer  the  air  is,  the  more  its  particles  sepa- 
rate themselves,  and  tend  to  rise.  The 
colder  portion  of  the  air,  being  heavier, 
falls;  thus  the  unequal  warmth  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face gives  rise  to  currents  of  air  of  immense  ex- 
tent, the  colder  air  flowing  under  and  displacing 
the  lighter.  Similarly  the  different  degrees  of 
moisture  in  different  portions  of  the  atmosphere 
produce  disturbance,  since  the  specific  gravity  of 
water  vapor  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  dry 
air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  vapor  to  diffuse  itself  will  natur- 
ally produce  currents  of  air,  moving  from  the 
dryer  to  the  moister  regions.  The  third  cause,  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  would  have  very  little  effect 
if  there  were  no  other  disturbing  cause,  because 
the  atmosphere  would  acquire  the  velocity  of  that 
part  of  the  earth  on  which  it  rested  and  retain  it. 
But  the  other  disturbing  causes  aid  in  displacing 
masses  of  the  atmosphere  of  different  velocities, 
and  thus  producing  winds  of  greater  or  less  uni- 
formity. Usually  speaking,  the  area  of  depression 
of  the  atmospheric  sea  is  very  small  compared  to 
the  area  of  elevation.  The  lower  the  depression 
and  the  smaller  its  area,  the  more  violent  is  the 
storm.  The  tornadoes  which  sweep  over  the  West 
are  simply  small  areas  of  extremely  low  pressure 
accompanied  by  the  cyclonic  inrush  of  air.  The 
movement  of  the  air  from  a  region  where  it  is 
more  dense  to  one  of  slighter  density  always 
assumes  a  circular  direction,  of  greater  or 
less  violence  according  to  the  degree  of 
difference  in  density.  The  direct  cause  of 
a  storm  is  a  strong  and  extensive  upward  move- 
ment of  the  air,  which  causes  its  vapor  to  be  con- 
densed by  the  cold  of  elevation.  This  movement 
is  caused,  perhaps,  by  an  excessive  radiation  of 
heat  from  the  earth,  forcing  the  clouds  upward 
by  warm  ascending  currents,  as  tho  rainstorms  of 
summer,  or  by  the  formation  of  an  area  of  depres- 
sion in  the  aerial  sea,  into  which  the  air  from  all 

side*  forces  itsoif  and  produces  the  whirling  cur- 
rent whose  tendency  is  always  upward,  forcing 
ovoilMii-  in"  i-loutls  into  cooler  regions.  The  gen- 
eral movement  of  a  storm  from  west  to  oast  is  due 
to  the  rotation  of  the  oarth.  The  beginning  and 
end  ot  ,i  ntorm  may  be  summarized  thus:  The 
movement  of  tho  atmosphoro  tow. ml  Ujc  area  of 
low  barometric  pressure,  brings  together  clouds  in 
masses  that  gradually  become  more  and  more 
dun*e.  Tho  h.n-oniet.or  now  begins  to  fall  rapidly, 
the  thermometer  rises,  and  the  rain  begin;,  to  fall. 
Usually  the  wind  nlfts  severe!  times  during  tho 

pi  ogrosh  of  .1   !<>i  m,  ami  blows  with  more  and  nioro 

force  the  moce  rapidly  the  mercury  sinks  in  tho 
barometer  tube.  The  clouds  grow  more  end  more 
den  • .  the  i  iin  sets  in  hm  mist,  and  be  u  heavier 


and    more    constant.      At     last,    when  the 

barometer  has  reached  its  lowest  point,  which 
may  not  be  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
after  the  rain  begins  to  fall,  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer  rises  suddenly,  there  is  a  sliif  ting 
of  the  wind,  and  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
falls.  The  area  of  low  barometer  has  passed  by 
and  the  wind  soon  clears  the  sky  more  or  less  of 
clouds.  When  thunder  and  lightning  are  accom- 
paniments of  a  rainstorm,  they  are  caused  by  the 
presence  of  atmospheric  electricity.  Moist  air  is 
a  much  better  conductor  of  electricity  than  dry 
air,  and  this  force  acquires  much  greater  intensity 
by  the  presence  of  clouds.  Both  positive  and 
negative  electricity  exist  in  the  air,  and  li  ghtning 
is  believed  to  be  the  passage  of  the  electricity 
from  a  cloud  positively  electrified  to  one  having 
negative  electricity  or  none  at  all.  The  movement 
of  the  electricity  communicates  a  violent  repulsive 
force  to  the  air,  and  thus  makes  a  momentary 
vacuum,  into  which  the  surrounding  air  rushes 
with  such  force  as  to  make  the  sound  of  thun- 
der. 


THE  FENIANS. 

^       .,    „    „    .  Canistota,  D.  T. 

Describe  the  Fenian  organization,  and  their  raid 
into  Canada.  s.  Makch. 

Answer.— The  Fenians  formed  a  political  asso- 
ciation or  organization,  Avhose  avowed  object  was 
the  freedom  of  their  native  Ireland.  It  is  said  that 
the  name  comes  from  the  word  Fionna  or  Fianna, 
which  was  a  home  guard  or  militia  that  existed  in 
Ireland  somewhere  about  the  third  century  of  this 
era;  and  it  is  further  related  that  its  leader  was 
Fionn  or  Finn,  whom  some  historians  make  the 
same  as  Fingal.  The  Fenian  Brotherhood  was  or- 
ganized in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  year  1S57  by 
Michael  Doheny,  John  O'Mahony,  and  Michael 
Corcoran.  James  Stephens  had  at  that  time  de- 
veloped in  Ireland  an  organization  similar  to  the 
Fenians,  which  was  called  the  Phoenix  Society, 
which  is  said  to  have  had  in  1858  a  membership 
of  35,000.  John  .  O'Mahony  was  elected  the  first 
President.  Mr.  Corcoran  became  subsequently  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Union  army.  When  the 
Prince  of  Wales  visited  America  in  1800  certain 
troops  known  as  the  "Phoenix"  Regiment,  rof  usod 
to  parade.  The  leaders  in  America  were  very  active 
for  several  years,  with  Stephens  in  Europe  :  several 
of  them  visited  Ireland,  among  them  O'Mahony, 
inspecting  many  principal  points  and  meeting 
a  number  of  leaders  in  Dublin.  When  O'Mahony 
returned  to  Amerloa  the  order  became  very  popu- 
lar and  spread  over  tho  greater  part  of  tho  Uuited 
States.  The  order  also  spread  in  Ireland.  The 
Fenians  had  a  journal  of  their  own.  named  the 
lri»h  Peopl«%  first  issued  Nov.  28,  18GU,  which  was 
bold  and  strong  in  its  utterances.  There  had  been 
still  greater  progress  made  lu  the  United  Btfctei 
when,  Jan.  17,  18(if>,  tho  second  Fenian  congress 
met  at  Cincinnati.  Many  soldiers  frieudly  to  the 
cause  wore  oome  home  after  tho  war  was  over,  oager 

tor  an  enterprise  like  that  of  Irish  indopouden<e. 
The  British  authorities  in  Deoember,  i8M,  seized 

the  ollice  of  the  Irish  I'coplv,  and  arretted  Jere- 
miah 0 'Donovan  itoasa.  tho  Registered  proprietor. 

Then  others  woro  arrested.  A  reward  was  offered 
r.n  James  Stephen*,  and  In  Hevcial   narb   of  Ire- 
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land  military  law  was  declared.  Stephens  was  ap- 
prehended, but  escaped  from  prison  and  fled  to 
France.  A  third  congress  was  held  at  Philadelphia, 
and  the  cause  was  growing  in  numbers.  The 
friends  of  the  order  secured  the  release  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  of  John  Mitchel,  who  was  confined 
a  prisoner  of  State  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  he  was 
sent  as  an  agent  across  the  sea.  O 'Donovan  Kossa 
was  tried  in  Great  Britain  and  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life  All  these  and  other  stirring 
events  led  up  to  the  Fenian  raid  into  Canada  in 
1866,  which  is  fully  described  in  Our  Curiosity 
Shop  Book  for  the  year  1886  There  came  to  be 
differences  of  a  serious  nature  between  the  various 
parties  in  the  Fenian  organization,  and  the  factions 
violently  assailed  each  other.  After  the  raid  into 
Canada,  and  the  trial  and  sentencing  of  a  number 
of  raiders,  there  were  united  efforts  made  to  have 
the  imprisoned  Fenians  released,  and  a  number 
were  set  free.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the 
disestablishment  of  the  church  in  Ireland,  the 
Irish  land  bill  of  1870,  and  other  measures  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament,  were  the  direct  or  in- 
direct result  of  the  Feniau  agitation. 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHINA. 

Chaelotte,  Mich. 

Give  a  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  with  a  list  of  its  rulers.  D.  N.  W. 

Answer.— The  history  of  China  dates  back 
nearly  five  thousand  years,  but  the  accounts  of  the 
early  periods  are  largely  mythical.  The  Chinese 
myths  begin  with  Tien-hwang,  or  Celestial  kings. 
Then  came  the  Ti-hwang,  the  terrestrial,  andYin- 
hwang,  the  human  rulers.  Were  the  chronology 
of  the  native  writers  to  be  accepted,  the  era  of 
the  beginning  of  Celestial  reigns  would  date  back 
fifty  thousand,  rather  than  five  thousand  years. 
But  mythological  history  properly  closes  with  the 
accession  of  Fuh-hi,  about  2872  B.  C.  It  is 
thought  that  the  Chinese  are  descended  from  set- 
tlers who  came  from  Central  Asia,  along  the  Tarim 
Valley,  and  across  the  desert  into  Kansuh,  estab- 
lishing themselves  along  the  bend  of  the  Yellow 
River.  Fuh-hi  is  said  to  have  taught  the  people 
cattle-raising  and  writing,  to  have  introduced  the 
divisions  of  the  year,  the  institution  of  marriage, 
and  many  other  customs.  He  died  after  a  reign 
of  164  years.  His  successor,  Shin-nung,  during  u 
reign  of  140  years,  introduced  agriculture  and 
medical  science.  The  next  Emperor,  Hwang- 
ti,  is  believed  to  have  invented  weapons, 
wagons,  ships,  clocks,  and  musical  instru- 
ments, and  to  have  introduced  coins,  weights,  and 
measures.  Three  kings,  whose  reigns  averaged 
eighty  years  in  length,  and  who  were  elected  by  the 
people,  followed  Hwang-ti.  The  third  of  these, 
Ti-ku,  established  schools,  and  was  the  first  to 
practise  polygamy.  He  was  succeeded,  in  2357  B. 
C,  by  his  son,  Yao,  during  whose  reign  occurred  a 
great  flood,  which  has  been  regarded  by  historians 
as  synchronous  and  identical  with  the  Noachian 
deluge.  Yao  reigned  101  years,  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  people.  His  son  and 
successor,  Shun,  whose  reign  began  in  2255  and 
ended  in  4207,  ruled  in  the  same  wise  manner. 
Then  came  Yu  the  Great,  who  founded  the  Hia 
dynasty.  His  accession  marks  an  important  era  in 
Chinese  history.   The  throne,  which  had  hitherto 


been  more  or  less  elective,  became  from  this 
period  hereditary  in  the  eldest  son  as  long  as  each 
dynasty  in  turn  held  the  throne.  The  national  an- 
nals from  this  period  also  assume  a  more  regular 
and  authentic  shape,  and  the  reigns  of  the  sov- 
erigns  are  reduced  to  a  probable  duration.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  the  names  of  rulers 
from  this  early  period,  but  we  may  give  an  outline 
of  the  successive  dynasties.  The  Hia  dynasty,  be- 
ginning with  Yu  the  Great,  existed  439  years,  down 
toB.  C.  1766,  under  seventeen  rulers,  the  records  of 
whose  reigns  are  very  brief.  The  early  kings  of 
this  dynasty  are  said  to  have  reigned  justly,  but 
their  successors  became  tyrannical  and  base,  and 
were  finally  expelled  by  a  popular  uprising  in  1766 

B.  C.  The  Shang  dynasty  began  with  Tang  the 
Successful,  and  continued  644  years,  under  twenty- 
eight  sovereigns,  clown  to  B.  C.  1122.  Most  of  these 
rulers  were  both  vicioiis  and  cruel.  The  last  of 
them,  Chowsin,  terminated  his  miserable  career 
by  setting  fire  to  his  own  palace,  to  escape  the  fate 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enraged  mob.  The 
Chau  dynasty  began  with  Wu-wang,  an  able  mili- 
tary general,  and  continued  for  873  years,  under 
thirty-five  monarchs,  an  unprecedented  length  of 
dynastical  rule.  The  sway  of  many  of  these  rulers- 
was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  feudal  / 
states  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the 
vigor  of  the  monarch  and  the  ambition  of  subor- 
dinate chiefs.   Among  those  feudal  states  was  that 

of  Tsin  in  the  northwest,  which  by  degrees  be- 
came so  powerful  that  it  occupied  nearly  a  fifth  of 
the  country.  Tne  prince  of  this  state  carried  his 
encroachments  so  far  as  to  force  the  Emperor  to 
do  him  homage  and  thus  became  master  of  the 
whole  empire  and  founded  the  Tsin  dynasty, 
which  existed  forty-seven  years,  from  249  to  202  B. 

C.  under  three  monarchs  only.  The  second  of 
these,  Ching-waug,  built  the  great  wall  of  Chiua. 
Another  one  of  the  princes  now  came  into  power 
and  established  the  Han  dynasty,  which  ruled 
China  from  B.  C.  202  to  221  A.  D..  under  twenty- 
six  monarchs.  This  dynasty  gave  to  China  some 
able  rulers,  and  witnessed  a  great  advance  of  the 
people  in  civilization.  From  220  to  260  the  empire 
was  divided  into  three  kingdoms,  which  were  re- 
united by  Wu-ti,  the  founder  of  the  second 
dynasty  of  the  Tsin,  which  held  rule  160  years.  The 
Tartars,  which  had  before  been  repulsed  when 
they  endeavored  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  country, 
now  forced  their  way  in  and  established  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  the  nortlfcrn  part.  Four 
dynasties— the  Sung  (420-479),  the  Tsi  (479-502),  the 
Liang  (502-557),  and  the  Chin  (557-590)—  held  rule 
in  succession  in  the  southern  kingdom,  but  the 
period  of  their  reigns  is  a  mere  history  of  wars 
and  domestic  revolutions.  At  last,  in  590,  the 
Prince  of  Sui,  one  of  the  northern  provinces,  hav- 
ing subjected  the  Tartar  kingdom,  also  conquered 
the  southern  empire,  and  brought  the  whole  coun- 
try under  one  rule.  Thiswise  and  liberal  sovereign 
inaugurated  the  Sui  dynasty,  which,  however, 
came  to  an  end  by  the  death  of  his  son  in  618. 
Then  came  the  celebrated  Tang  dynasty,  during 
whose  supremacy— a  term  of  287  years — China  was 
probably  the  most  civilized  country  on 
earth.  During  this  time  Europe  was 
wrapped   in   the    ignorance    and  degradation 
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of  the  middle  ages,  but  the  inventions,  the  schools, 
and  the  wisely  framed  laws  of  China  enabled  the 
empire  to  exert  a  most  civilizing  influence  on  ad- 
jacent countries.  The  first  of  the  Tang  emperors 
were  able,  temperate,  and  wise  rulers,  but  the  later 
emperors  were  weak  and  inefficient,  and  their 
power  was  finally  overthrown  in  907.  For  sixty- 
three  years  the  empire  was  torn  by  the  feuds  of 
contending  and  ambitious  princes,  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sung  dynasty,  in  970.  This  held 
sway  for  309  years,  but  during  the  latter  half  of  this 
time  the  northern  half  of  the  empire  was  again 
held  by  the  Tartar  invaders.  The  south  was  also 
falling  a  prey  to  the  Mongols,  Genghis  Khan  hav- 
ing pushed  his  way  to  Pekin  in  1215.  In  1279  the 
last  member  of  the  Sung  rulers  was  driven  from 
his  throne,  and  committed  suicide,  and  the  first 
Mongol  dynasty— the  Yuen— was  inaugurated  by 
the  great  Kublai  Khan.  It  was  during  the 
reign  of  this  ruler  that  China  was  first  intro- 
duced to  Western  nations  by  the  visit  of  Marco 
Polo  to  the  Khan's  court.  In  1358  a  Buddhist 
priest  headed  a  revolution,  overthrew  the  Mongol 
rulers,  and  established  the  Ming  dynasty  on  the 
Chinese  throne,  which  held  rule  for  286  years 
(1358-1644);  under  sixteen  monarchs.  The  in- 
vasions of  the  Mantchoos  began  in  1522.  Driven 
out  repeatedly,  they  yet  increased  their  power  by 
renewed  efforts,  and  at  last  were  victorious,  es- 
tablishing on  the  imperial  throne  the  Tsing  dy- 
nasty, the  family  which  is  in  power  to  the  present 
time.  The  table  of  the  present  dynasty  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Name. 


Length 

oi  reign. 


Line  of  descent. 


Shun-chi   1653-1661 

Kang-hi   1661-1722  Son  of  Shun-chi. 

Yung-ching   II 722-1736  Son  of  Kang-hi. 

Kien-lung  J1736-1796  Son  of  Yung-ching. 

Kai-king   1796-1820  Son  of  Kien-lung. 

Tau-kwang  :  1820-1850  Son  of  Kai-kiug. 

Hien-fung  !  1850-1860  Son  of  Tau-kwang. 

Tung-chi   1860-1872  Son  of  Hien-fung. 

Kwang-su  !l875       | Cousin  of  Tung-chi. 

The  Emperor  Tung-chi  succeeded  to  the  throne 
when  but  5  years  old,  the  government  being  under 
the  control  of  his  uncle,  Prince  Kung,  and  the  two 
empress  regents,  the  young  King's  mother  and 
grandmother.  Just  as  the  young  Emperor  began 
to  exercise  his  authority  he  died,  at  the  age  of  17. 
His  cousin,  a  child  of  4  years,  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed by  the  empresses — who  are  supposed  to  have 
selected  an  infant  that  thoir  power  might  longer 
<  ontiuue— and  the  government  of  the  existing 
regency  was  unchanged.  The  old  Empress 
I.)owag«'r,  one  of  the  most  poworful  members  of 
the  regency,  died  in  1881. 

THE  WALLED  LAKES  OF  IOWA. 

Pkhcy,  Ind. 
I'lease  rtmtciihe  the  "Walled  Lake"  oL'  Iowa. 

M.  N.  Q. 

Anmcer.— Along  the  water  sheds  of  Northern 
Jowa  there  are  a  groat  many  small  lakos,  varying 
from  half  a  inilo  to  OM  mile  in  diameter.  One  of 
these  in  Wright  County,  and  another  in  Bac 
County,  have  each  rocoivod  tho  naino  of  "Walled 
Lake,"  on  account  of  embankments  that  com- 
pletely surround  thoui.  1 1  ban  boon  generally  sup- 
posed that  these  embankments  wore  thrown  up  by 
the  ancient  inhabrtauts  of  tho  country.    They  aro 


from  two  to  ten  feet  high,  and  from  five  to  thirty 
feet  in  width.  Some  who  have  examined  these, 
however,  declare  them  to  be  the  result  of  natural 
causes  only,  and  ascribe  them  to  the  periodic  ac- 
tion of  ice,  aided  to  some  extent,  by  the  force  of 
the  waves.  The  lakes  are  very  shallow,  and  in 
winter  they  often  freeze  to  the  very  bottom.  The 
ice  freezes  fast  to  the  earth  below,  and  as  in  its  ex- 
pansion it  acts  in  all  directions,  from  center  to 
circumference,  a  certain  part  of  alluvial  deposit  is 
forced  to  the  shore,  and  this  going  on  from  year  to 
year,  and  from  century  to  century,  has  created 
the  natural  embankment. 


ELECTEIC  RAILWAYS. 

tt  ,    A  .        .,  Sidney,  Ohio. 

How  many  electric  railways  are  there  in  this 
country  and  where  are  they?  Describe  how  the 
p  o we  r  i  s  app]  i  e  d .  Header  . 

Answer.— According  to  an  estimate  made  by  an 
electrical  journal  several  months  ago,  the  electric 
motor  now  moves  street  cars  in  nearly  two  dozen 
cities,  carrying  an  annual  average  of  3,500,000  pas- 
sengers. In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  electricity  is  used 
on  eleven  miles  of  road,  and  the  cost  is  reported 
by  the  general  manager  to  be  only  one-half  the 
cost  of  horse  power.  Eoads  on  which  electricity 
takes  the  place  of  horses  are  found  in  Baltimore, 
Los  Angeles,  Port  Huron,  Detroit,  Scranton,  Ap- 
pleton,  Wis.,  and  Denver.  Electric  railways  are 
either  in  course  of  construction  or  under  contract 
in  twelve  other  cities,  and  in  thirty-seven,  com- 
panies have  been  formed  or  other  steps  taken  for 
the  building  of  such  roads.  Most  of  these  rail- 
ways are  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Edison  Railway, 
which  communicates  power  by  an  overhead  con- 
ductor. No  successful  method  of  using  storage 
batteries  attached  to  the  cars  has  yet  been  tried. 
See  article  on  "Electric  Railways"  in  Our  Curi- 
osity Shop  Book  for  1886. 

THE  IOWA  HALF-BREED  TBACT. 

Mendon.  Mo. 

Tell  us  where  the  Half-Breed  tract,  so  called, 
of  Iowa,  was  situated,  and  if  it  is  still  held  by  iU 
original  owners.  R.S.Newton. 

Answer.—  During  the  early  days  of  our  history, 
when  the  only  white  inhabitants  of  the  West  wei m 
the  agents  of  the  fur  companies  and  other  trader*, 
a  number  of  these  adventurers  married  Indian 
womon,  and  there  came  to  be  quite  a  community 
of  half-breeds  in  the  country.  By  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  Aug.  4,  1824,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Sac  aud  Eox  Indians,  part  of 
Lee  County,  Iowa,  was  set  apart  for  the  half- 
breeds.  This  was  a  triangular  tract  of  land,  con- 
taining 119,000  square  milos,  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  tho  Des  Moines  rivers.  Its  north  bound- 
ary was  meant  to  bo  a  straight  line,  a  prolongation 
of  the  north  boundary  of  Missouri  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Itivor,  but  the  surveyor  who  laid  it  out  took 
no  account  of  the  variation  of  the  needle  in  laying 
out  his  Hue,  and  the  boundary  inclines  northward 
at  a  decided  angle  from  the  Dos  Moines  to  the 
.Mississippi.  This  erroneous  line  was,  however, 
acquiesced  in  by  tho  government.  By  the  Wash- 
ington treaty,  the  reversion  of  title  to  these  lands 
was  reserved  to  tho  United  States,  and  tho  half- 
breeds  could  not  convoy  the  land.  Hut  lu  January, 
1894,  t  ho  government  relinquished  this  right, and  the 
re  nit  was  a  Rftftt  scramble  for  the  lnnds.  White 
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men  crowded  on  them,  buying  claims  with  what- 
ever they  could  induce  the  half-breeds  to  take; 
often  making  them  drunk,  and  then  inveigling 
them  into  parting  with  their  lands  for  a  hat,  a 
blanket,  or  some  other  comparatively  valueless 
article.  Of  course,  there  now  arose  an  endless 
contention  about  claims,  which  was  settled  finally 
by  a  decision  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
in  1841,  by  which  the  tract  was  divided  into  shares, 
and  claimants  were  compelled  to  draw  their  shares 
by  lot.  There  are  original  claimants  and  their 
descendants,  we  are  told,  who  hold  the  land  on  this 
tract  by  the  above  title  to  this  day. 

THE  NOBTH  SEA  AND  BALTIC  CANAL. 

Monterey,  Mo. 

Describe  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal,  on 
which  work  was  begun  a  few  months  ago.  Has,  a 
canal  ever  been  constructed  over  the  Holstein 
isthmus?  M.  C.  G. 

Answer. — This  great  work  was  proposed  by  Em- 
peror William  to  the  Reichstag  in  November,  1885, 
and  work  was  begun  on  it  in  June,  1887.  This  work 
is  a  government  enterprise,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  $40,000,000.  It  will  be  197  feet  broad  at  the 
surface  and  83  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  28  feet.  It  will  thus  allow  the 
passage  of  the  l'argest  ironclads  and  merchant  ves- 
sels, and  for  these  it  will  shorten  the 
direct  trip  from  Hamburg  to  Lubeck  by  at 
least  300  miles.  There  will  be  but  two 
locks  in  the  entire  course  of  sixty-two 
miles,  running  from  the  harbor  of  Kiel,  on  the 
Baltic,  to  Brunsbuttel,  on  the  Elbe,  a  little  above 
Hamburg.  The  passage  of  the  canal  will  be  made 
in  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours.  The  great  ad- 
vantages to  follow  from  the  successful  completion 
of  this  will  be  seen  when  we  remember  that  vessels 
sailing  from  ports  on  the  North  Sea  to  ports  on  the 
Baltic  have  now  not  merely  to  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  out  of  their  course,  but  have  to  make  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  passage  of  the  Skagerack 
and  Cattegat,  wherein  an  average  of  200  vessels  of 
different  nationalities  are  annually  wrecked. 
Further,  in  the  event  of  war  between  Denmark 
and  Germany  all  commerce  between  the  towns  on 
the  North  Sea  and  those  on  the  Baltic  might  be 
suspended.  There  have  been  several  canals  across 
the  Danish  isthmus  projected,  and  some  have  been 
made,  but  none  on  any  such  scale  as  this  modern 
work.  One  of  these  canals,  extending  from  Kiel  to 
Eider,  is  still  in  operation.  It  was  dug  in  1777-85, 
and  is  about  33  yards  wide  and  10  feet  deep,  with 
numerous  locks.  It  is  used  by  small  coasting  ves- 
sels, but  is  quite  too  small  for  the  sea-going  vessels 
of  modern  times. 

UGANDA. 

Oneida,  Kan. 

Give  some  account  of  Uganda,  its  situation,  peo- 
ple, etc.  C.  Shinn. 

Ansvier.—  Uganda  is  a  portion  of  Central  Africa, 
lying  on  the  northwest  shores  of  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza.  It  has  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  nearly  750,000.  The  lowlands  next 
the  lake  are  covered  with  dense  forests,  above 
these  the  higher  country  abounds  in  grass,  and 
further  westward  rise  lofty  hills  and  rugged 
mountain  ranges.  The  country  for  miles  back 
from  the  lake  is  actually  inexhaustible  in  fertility, 
producing  all  fruits  of  temperate  as  well  as  trop- 
ical climes.   Henry  M.  Stanley  describes  Uganda 


and  its  people  very  fully  in  his  book,  "Through 
the  Dark  Continent,"  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  visit  made  by  the  explorer  to  Africa  in  1874. 
King  Mtesa  was  then  the  ruler  of  the  country, 
Stanley  describes  him  as  a  most  extraordinary 
African,  with  intelligence  and  natural  faculties  of 
a  high  order.  Though  in  instinct  and  manners 
still  a  savage,  he  was  friendly  to  white  men,  and 
had  welcomed  the  missionaries  to  the  country,  and 
himself  had  made  a  nominal  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  people  of  the  country,  who  call 
themselves  the  Waganda,  Stanley  found  to  possess 
some  amiable  traits, but  to  be  treacherous  and  cruel, 
and  he  said  that  he  looked  to  Mtesa's  influence  over 
his  people  as  the  one  hope  of  civilizing  them. 
Some  years  after  Stanley's  visit  King  Mtesa  died, 
and  his  successor,  Mwanga,  has  shown  himself 
as  much  disposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  whites  as 
King  Mtesa  was  to  be  friendly  toward  them. 
In  June,  1886.  he  ordered  the  massacre  of  all  the 
missionaries  and  native  Christians,  among  them 
Bishop  Hannington,  a  prelate  of  the  English 
church,  Such  accounts  were  given  of  his  fierce 
attitude  toward  all  whites,  and  the  preparations  to 
repel  their  entrance  into  his  country,  that  Stanley, 
in  choosing  a  route  for  his  expedition  to  Emin  Bey, 
preferred  not  to  take  the  way  by  the  Uganda 
country  though  that  was  the  shortest  route  to 
Emin's  province.  He  chose  instead,  to  avoid  a  con- 
flict with  the  Waganda  by  taking  the  longer  route, 
by  way  of  the  Congo. 


THE  BIG  TBEES  OF  CALLFOENIA. 

St.  Anne,  HI. 

Tell  us  about  the  biggest  trees  in  this  country. 

Jacob  Robisho. 

Answer. — There  are  several  groves  of  Big  Trees 
in  California,  the  most  famous  of  which  are  the 
Calaveras  grove  and  the  Mariposa  grove.  The 
Calaveras  grove  occupies  what  may  be  described 
as  a  band  or  belt  3,200  feet  long  and  700  in  width. 
It  is  between  two  slopes,  in  a  depression  in  the 
mountains,  and  has  a  stream  winding  through  it, 
which  runs  dry  in  the  summer  time.  In  this  grove 
the  Big  Trees  number  ninety-three,  besides  a  great 
many  smaller  ones,  which  would  be  considered 
very  large  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of  these 
monarchs  of  the  forest.  Several  of  the  Big 
Trees  have  fallen  since  the  grove  was  dis- 
covered, one  has  been  cut  down,  and  one 
had  the  bark  stripped  from  it  to  the  height  of 
116  feet  from  the  ground.  The  highest  now  stand- 
ing is  the  "Keystone  State,"  325  feet  high  and  45 
feet  in  circumference ;  and  the  largest  and  finest 
is  the  "Empire  State."  There  are  four  trees  over 
300  feet  in  height,  and  40  to  61  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  tree  which  was  cut  down  occupied  five 
men  twenty-two  days,  which  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  one  man  110  days,  or  nearly  four  months'  work, 
not  counting  Sundays.  Pump  augurs  were  used 
for  boring  through  the  giant.  After  the  trunk 
was  severed  from  the  stump  it  required  five  men 
with  immense  wedges  for  three  days  to  topple  it 
over.  The  bark  was  eighteen  inches  thick.  The 
tree  would  have  yielded  more  than  1,000  cords  of 
four-foot  wood  and  100  cords  of  bark,  or  more 
than  1,100  cords  in  all.  On  the  stump  of  the  tree 
was  built  a  house,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  which 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Tevis,  an  observant  traveler,  says 
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contains  room  enough  in  square  feet,  if 
it  were  the  right  shape,  for  a  parlor  12x 
16  feet,  a  dining-room  10x12,  a  kitchen 
10x12,  two  bed-rooms  10  feet  square  each,  a  pantry 
4x8,  two  clothes-presses  1}&  feet  deep  and  4  feet 
wide,  and  still  have  a  little  to  spare !  The  Mari- 
posa grove  is  part  of  a  grant  made  by  Congress  to 
be  set  apart  for  public  use,  resort,  and  recreation 
forever.  The  area  of  the  grant  is  two  miles  square 
and  comprises  two  distinct  groves  about  half  a 
mile  apart.  The  upper  grove  contains  365  trees, 
of  which  154  are  over  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  smaller  ones.  The  aver- 
age height  of  the  Mariposa  trees  is  less  than  that 
of  the  Calaveras,  the  highest  Mariposa  tree  being 
272  feet;  but  the  average  size  of  the  Mariposa  is 
greater  than  that  of  Calaveras.  The  "Grizzly 
Giant,"  in  the  lower  grove,  is  94 feet  in  circum- 
ference and  31  feet  diameter;  it  has  been  decreased 
by  burning.  Indeed,  the  forests  at  times  present  a 
somewhat  unattractive  appearance,  as,  in  the  past, 
the  Indians,  to  help  them  in  their  hunting,  burned 
off  the  chaparral  and  rubbish,  and  thus  disfigured 
many  of  these  splendid  trees  by  burning  off 
nearly  all  the  bark.  The  first  branch  of  the 
"Grizzly  Giant"  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  ground  and  is  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  re- 
mains of  a  tree,  now  prostrate,  indicate  that  it  had 
reached  a  diameter  of  about  forty  feet  and  a  height 
of  400  feet ;  the  trunk  is  hollow  and  will  admit  of  the 
passage  of  three  horsemen  riding  abreast.  There 
are  about  125  trees  of  over  forty  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Besides  these  two  main  groves  there  are 
the  Tolumne  grove,  with  about  thirty  big  trees; 
the  Fresno  grove,  with  over  eight  hundred  spread 
over  an  area  of  two  and  a  half  miles  long  and  one 
to  two  broad;  andtbe  Stanislaus  grove,  in  the  Cala- 
veras group, with  from  700  to  800.  There  should  be 
named  in  this  connection  the  petrified  forest  near 
Calitoga,  which  contains  portions  of  nearly  one 
hundred  distinct  trees  of  great  size,  scattered  over 
a  tract  of  three  or  four  miles  in  extent:  the  largest 
of  this  forest  is  eleven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base 
and  sixty  feet  long.  It  is  conjectured  that  these 
prostrate  giants  were  silicified  by  the  eruption  of 
the  neighboring  Mount  St.  Helena,  which  dis- 
charged hot  alkaline  waters  containing  silica  in 
solution.  This  petrified  forest  is  considered  one  of 
the  great  natural  wonders  of  California. 

TREATY  WITH  MEXICO. 

Chicago. 

Givf;  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico  at 
the  ciom  pl  the  Mexican  war.         K.  G.  Wii.hon. 

.  I  n.s/m*— Tho  treaty  between  this  country  and 
Mexico  was  ratified  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Feb.  2, 
1H»h.  It  stipulated  the  ovacuation  of  Mexico  by 
the  American  troops  within  three  months,  the  pay- 
ment of  $:},000, 000  in  hand  and  $12,000,000  in  four 
annual  installments,  by  the  United  Stales  to  Mox- 
ico,  In  return  for  the  territory  of  Now  Mexico  and 
California,  and,  in  addition,  that  our  govern- 
ment Hhould  assume  dohts  duo  to  nrivato 
cltiMM  of  the  United  States  from  Mexico  to 
the  amount  of  |:i,50n,(HM).  The  boundary  lluo 
between  tho  two  countries  was  fixed  as  follows: 
The  EUo  Grande  from  Its  mouth  to  (ho  southern 
limit  of  New  Mexico:  thenen  westward  along  the 
southern  and  northward  along  the  western  bound- 


ary of  that  Territory  to  the  River  Gila ;  thence 
down  that  river  to  the  Colorado;  thence  westward 
to  the  Pacific.  Mexico  also  guaranteed  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the  River 
Colorado  from  its  mouth  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Gila.  This  boundary  was  somewhat  changed 
by  the  Gadsden  purchase,  in  1853,  by  which  the 
United  States  gained  some  additional  territory 
from  Mexico. 

DISTANCES  OF  THE  SOLAS  SYSTEM. 

_  m,  ,  Lockwood,  Mo. 

How  are  the  distances  of  planets  from  the  earth 
and  from  the  sun  ascertained  ?  Also,  distance  from 
us  of  the  moon  and  the  sun.  Josie  Bond. 

Answer.— The  distance  of  a  prominent  and  far- 
off  object  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  can  be  ascer- 
tained without  actual  measurement.  A  base  line  is 
measured,  several  miles  in  length,  on  a  piece  of 
level  ground,  and  this  is  made  the  base  of  a 
triangle  whose  vertex  is  the  distant  object.  The 
angles  at  the  base  are  measured ;  then  the  other 
sides,  or  the  distance  from  the  two  ends  of  the 
base  line  to  the  far-off  object,  are  found  by  the 
principles  of  trigonometry.  By  essentially  the 
same  plan  the  distances  of  the  planets  are  ob- 
tained. In  the  case  of  the  moon  this  is  not  diffi- 
cult. Observations  are  made  at  the  'same  time  at 
both  ends  of  the  line  which  joins  the  observatory 
at  Berlin,  Germany,  with  that  on  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  these  two  places  being  nearly  on  the  same 
meridian.  The  distance  between  the  two  points  of 
observation  can  be  known  and  the  angles  formed 
at  their  extremities  can  be  computed.  This  being 
ascertained,  trigonometry  will  give  the  other  angle 
and  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle.  This  process  is 
called  ascertaining  the  moon's  parallax— the  paral- 
lax of  any  heavenly  body  being  its  apparent  change 
of  position  when  viewed  from  two  different  points, 
and  the  measure  of  this  parallax,  or  the  parallactic 
angle,  being  the  angle  formed  by  lines  drawn  from 
the  two  points  to  the  distant  body.  The  same  di- 
rect process,  however,  will  not  do  for  measuring 
the  distances  of  the  other  planets,  or  the  sun,  from 
the  earth.  The  solar  parallax,  for  instance,  is  too 
small  to  be  obtained  reliably  by  direct  observation. 
The  most  celebrated  method  for  determining  it — 
since  1761,  when  the  astronomer  Halley  suggested 
the  plan— has  been  by  observation  of  the  transit  of 
Venus.  (For  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  its 
times  of  occurrence,  etc.,  see  Our  Curiosity  Shop 
Book  for  1885.)  These  observations  are  taken  from 
remote  points  on  the  earth's  surface.  Of  observers 
at  those  points  one  sees  the  planet  touch  the  rim 
of  the  sun  at  a  certain  time,  but  the  other  does  not 
perceive  this  contact  until  later.  In  the  iuterval 
between  these  two  observations  the  earth  ha9 
moved  over  a  certain  part  of  her  orbit,  and  Venus 
has  also  moved.  Triangles  are  formed  by  imag- 
inary lines  between  the  earth,  the  other  planet,  the 
points  of  observation  and  of  contact,  and  the  laws 
of  geometry  will  give  tho  measurement  of  the  lines 
and  angles  of  these  supposed  figure*.  This  method 
of  ascertaining  the  distance  of  the  smi  Is  tho  most 
noted  one,  but  of  late  years  other  methods  have 
boon  tried.  One  is  by  comparing  tho  Inequalities 
in  tho  moon's  motion,  which  aro  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  attraction  of  tho  earth,  with  those 
probably  occasioned  by  that  of  the  sun.  and  from 
those  deducing  the  probable  distance  of  the  greater 
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body.  Another  way  is  by  observation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  aberration  of  light  (described  else- 
where in  this  volume)  to  compute  the  proba- 
ble time  taken  by  light  to  pass  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth,  and  then  multiplying  this  by  the  known 
velocity  of  light.  The  distance  from  the  earth  to 
the  sun  being  known,  the  astronomer  has  a  con- 
venient measuring  rod,  the  radius  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  with  which  he  can  readily  measure  off  the 
wTiole  solar  system.  For  instance,  take  Venus 
when  at  a  point  in  her  orbit  where  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  to  her  from  the  sun  will  be  perpendic- 
ular, forming  a  right  angle.  At  the  same  time, 
suppose  a  line  to  be  drawn  to  the  earth  from  the 
sun.  Now,  the  angle  at  the  earth  can  be  meas- 
ured, the  angle  at  Venus  is  known  to  be  90  de- 
grees, the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  one 
side  of  the  triangle,  is  known,  and  it  is  a  very  sim- 
ple geometric  problem  to  ascertain  the  other  two 
sides,  which  give  the  distance  from  the  earth  to 
Venus,  and  from  Venus  to  the  sun.  All  the  plane- 
tary distances  obtained  in  similar  manner  can  be 
verified  by  the  wonderful  law  of  the  solar  system, 
first  discovered  by  Kepler,  which  is  that  the 
squares  of  the  orbital  revolutions  of  the  planets 
are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  dis- 
tances from  the  sun. 

LINN-SUS,  THE  BOTANIST. 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

A  sketch  of  Linnaeus,  the  Swedish  botanist,  would 
be  appreciated.  J.  A.  Edqtjist. 

Answer.— Carl  Von  Linnaeus,  the  Swedish  bot- 
anist, was  born  in  the  Province  of  Smaland  May 
24,  1707.  From  infancy  he  showed  a  passionate 
love  of  flowers.  His  father  was  a  minister  and 
wished  to  have  his  son  study  for  his  profession,  but 
the  lad's  instructors  at  the  academy  found  him  so 
indifferent  to  the  classics  that  they  advised  his 
father  to  apprentice  him  to  a  tailor.  Fortunately 
a  physician,  having  noticed  the  youth's  fondness 
for  the  study  of  physical  science,  took  him  into  his 
family  and  taught  him  physiology  and  botany.  In 
1727  he  went  to  the  university  and  continued  his  sci- 
entific studies.  After  he  left  the  university  he  had  a 
hard  struggle  with  poverty  until  his  great  pro- 
ficiency in  botany  brought  him  to  the  notice  of 
some  of  the  noted  scholars  of  the  day.  In  1731  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence to  make  a  botanical  tour  of  Lapland.  He 
traveled  nearly  4,000  miles  on  foot  through  this 
desolate  region,  and  the  result  of  his  labor  was  pub- 
lished in  a  large  volume  some  years  later,  though 
the  young  botanist  was  very  poorly  compensated 
for  it.  He  now  continued  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, previously  begun,  and  took  his  degree  in  1735. 
In  1737  he  published  the  first  sketch  of  his  re- 
markable system  of  plant  classification.  He  now 
spent  three  years  in  Holland,  engaged  in  study  and 
writing.  In  1739  he  was  married  and  settled  in 
Stockholm  as  a  physician,  but  a  few  years  later  he 
was  offered  the  professorship  of  botany  in  the 
University  of  Upsal.  He  made  his  position  here 
the  most  honored  office  of  its  kind,  and  strangers 
flocked  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  British 
isles,  and  even  from  America  to  study  under  him. 
His  fame  had  now  spread  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  and  all  the  chief  learned  bodies  of  both 
continents  eagerly  enrolled    him  among  their 


members.  He  now  became  quite  prosperous,  and 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
affluence  that  gave  him  ample  leisure  to  pursue 
his  favorite  studies,  and  to  write  volumes  upon 
them.  In  1778  he  died,  after  nearly  four  years  of 
feeble  health,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  he 
was  quite  incapable  in  mind  as  in  body.  His 
death  was  the  signal  for  general  mourning  in 
Upsal ;  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
and  the  King  of  Sweden  himself  pronounced  an 
oration  on  him  before  the  assembly,  extolling  his 
virtues.  Linnaeus'  system  for  the  classification  of 
plants  has  been  generally  replaced  by  more  simple 
methods,  but  it  was  noteworthy  in  that  it  was  the 
first  effort  to  evolve  order  from  the  confusion  in 
which  all  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
plants  had  been  previously  involved. 


VELOCITY  OF  LIGHT — JUPITEK  S  MOONS. 

Madrid,  Iowa. 
How  is  the  velocity  of  light  ascertained?  What 
was  Eoemer's  theory  on  the  subject  and  when  was 
it  first  propounded?  C.  J.  Lindley. 

Answer.— One  method  of  computing  the  velocity 
of  light  is  by  observation  of  the  phenomena  of 
aberration,  a  full  explanation  of  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Another  mode  of 
ascertaining  this  velocity  is  by  observation  of  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  or  moons.  This 
method  was  discovered  by  Roemer,  a  Danish  as- 
tronomer, in  1675.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  re- 
volve around  that  planet  much  more  rapidly  than 
our  moon  does  around  the  earth,  and  because  of 
the  great  size  of  Jupiter  and  his  shadow,  three  of 
these  moons  are  eclipsed  during  each  revolution. 
Very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  telescope,  it 
was  noticed  with  what  accuracy  the  times  of  disap- 
pearance and  reappearance  of  these  satellites  could 
be  computed,  and  a  table  was  made  of  these  times, 
which  was  found  to  be  very  useful  in  determining 
longitudes.  It  was  in  endeavoring  to  improve 
these  tables  that  Roemer  found  that  the  times  of 
the  eclipses  were  not  represented  by  a  uniform 
motion  of  the  satellites.  He  found  that  as  the 
earth  moved  away  from  Jupiter  in  its  annual  course 
around  the  sun,  the  time  of  the  eclipses  regularly 
fell  behind  the  time  computed,  until  the  difference 
reached  a  total  of  over  sixteen  minutes.  Then,  as 
the  earth  approached  Jupiter,  this  difference  grad- 
ually grew  less,  until  at  last  it  disappeared  en- 
tirely. This  inequality,  the  astronomer  reasoned, 
could  not  possibly  come  from  irregularity  in  the 
movement  of  the  planet  or  its  moons ;  its  only  true 
cause  could  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  took  time 
for  light  to  come  from  the  planet  to  the  earth. 
This  time  is  of  course  greater  the  more  distant 
the  planet  is  from  the  earth.  The  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  being  approximately  known,  the  ve- 
locity with  which  light  crossed  this  orbit  could  be 
therefore  approximated,  The  result,  as  obtained 
by  Roemer,  has  been  corrected  by  later  observers, 
until  it  gives  with  considerable  accuracy  the  ve- 
locity of  light  as  about  186,000  miles  per  second. 
This  velocity  has  also  been  measured  by  vari- 
ous experiments  with  artificial  light,  by  the  use 
of  a  revolving  wheel  or  a  revolving  mir- 
ror. The  results  of  all  these  modes  of  compu- 
tation have  not  been  exactly  the  same,  of  course, 
but  they  have  approximated  near  enough  to  prove 
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their  value.  The  velocity  of  light  was  long  acr 
cepted  at  from  192,000  to  190,000  miles  per  second. 
Later  estimates  make  it  somewhat  less— Fou- 
cault,  who  experimented  long  with  the  revolving 
mirrors,  puts  it  as  186,000— and  are  probably  more 
accurate.  Obviously,  in  the  estimate  of  such 
rapid  movement,  a  few  thousand  miles  could  not 
vitiate  the  computation  for  practical  purposes. 

COMPARATIVE  LIQUOB  CONSUMPTION. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  table  showing  how  much  alcoholic  liquor 
is  used  per  capita  in  this  country  and  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe.  B.  Neuman. 

Answer.— The  comparison  of  the  comparative 
consumption  of  alcoholic  liquor  by  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  is  a  curious  study.  It  shows 
that  no  differences  of  temperature  seem  greatly  to 
influence  it,  for  the  people  of  cold  climates  are  by 
no  means  the  greatest  drinkers.  For  instance,  the 
least  average  consumption  per  head  is  in  Canada, 
where  the  winters  are  very  cold,  and  the  greatest 
consumption  of  pure  spirits  per  head  is  in  Den- 
mark, while  Norway,  close  as  it  is  to  Denmark  in 
neighborhood  and  climate,  comes  only  second  to 
Canada  in  moderation.  The  following  table  was 
oompiled  by  a  European  authority,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  quite  correct: 


Canada  3.08 

Norway  3.90 

United  States  4.76 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland..  5.37 

Austria-Hungary  5.76 

France  7.28 

Eussia  8.08 

Sweden   8.14 

German  Zollverein  8.60 

Belgium   9.20 

Switzerland  9.40 
etherlands  9.87 

Denmark  18.90 

The  wine  consumption  of  Russia  has  never  been 
accurately  estimated,  but  it  is  probably  not  much 
less  than  that  of  Germany.  This  estimate  is  given 
in  litres,  a  litre  being  a  little  over  one  quart  of  our 
measure.  The  table  shows  that  Belgium  is  far  the 
greatest  beer  drinker,  while  Great  Britain  comes  in 
a  good  second ;  and  that  France  is  the  greatest  wine 
drinker,  with  Switzerland  as  a  good  second.  Some 
of  the  Teutonic  races  are  among  the  most  abstemi- 
ous, and  others  among  the  most  self-indulgent  as 
regards  spirits.  No  general  law  of  any  kind  ap- 
pears to  suggest  itself.  Certainly  no  clew  is  sup- 
plied by  the  relative  condition  of  education  in  the 
various  countries.  In  both  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, where  the  popular  education  is  best,  the  level 
of  alcoholic  consumption  is  very  high.  Our  own 
country  makes  a  creditable  showing  on  the  score 
of  moderation. 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  LOOP. 

Galva,  111. 

Describe  and  looato  the  famous  "loop"  on  tho 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  W.  F.  W. 

A  nnw&r.— The  "loop"  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Is  on  the  Sierra  Mountains  between  Majoro  and 
Callont.o.  It  is  one  of  tho  most  wonderful  exhibi- 
tions of  engineering  ingenuity  known.  First,  the 
road  runs  through  a  tunnel,  thou  It  bridges  an 
abyss,  and  finally  crosses  over  Itself,  seemingly  ty- 
ing a  how-knot  with  lUlron  straps.  Bythoso  skill- 
ful devices  it  It  brought  to  an  olov.it lou  Of  3,549 
feet  above  the  plains.  This  Is  the  Tehoohape  Pass, 


Wine. 

Beer. 

Litres. 

Litres. 

.29 

8.51 

1.00 

15.30 

2.64 

31.30 

2.09 

143.92 

22.40 

28.42 

119.20 

21.10 

4.65 

"36 

n  00 

6.00 

65.00 

3.70 

169.20 

55.00 

37.50 

2.57 

27.00 

1.00 

33.83 

by  which  Fremont  first  crossed  the  mountain 
ridge  between  Northern  and  Southern  California. 

MUSHBOOMS  AND  TOADSTOOLS. 

Townsknd  Harbor,  Mass. 
lell  us  how  we  can  distinguish  mushrooms 
from  toadstools.  What  are  the  botanical  names  of 
the  two  plants?  Annie  May. 

Answer.— These  two  classes  of  fungi  belong  to 
the  same  genus.  The  name  mushroom  is  given 
by  botanists  to  all  the  species,  both  the  edible  and 
the  poisonous  kinds,  but  in  this  country  the  popu- 
lar name  applied  to  all  the  poisonous  varieties  is 
toadstool,  while  only  those  which  can  be  eaten  are 
called  mushrooms.  The  botanical  name  of  the 
genus  including  both  is  agaricus.  The  mycelium, 
or  spawn,  of  this  fungus,  consists  of  white  cotton 
filaments  which  spread  in  every  direction  through 
the  soil.  The  toadstool  has  its  natural  home  in 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  on  dead  trees  in  forests, 
among  rotten  leaves,  etc.  The  mushroom  flour- 
ishes most  vigorously  in  the  manure  of  horses  and 
cattle,  having  there  a  spontaneous  growth,  as  the 
spores  of  the  fungus  are  eaten  by  animals  and  ger- 
minate in  their  droppings.  If  the  gills  of  one  of 
these  fungi — that  is,  the  thin  plates  or  leaves  that 
are  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  cap— are  ex- 
amined under  a  powerful  microscope,  their  surfaoo 
will  be  seen  to  be  studded  with  cells  which  contain 
the  spores.  When  the  fungus  arrives,  at  maturity, 
these  cells  open  and  the  spores,  in  the  form  of  fine 
dust,  are  thrown  out.  The  color  of  this  dust 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  by  which  the  variety 
of  the  genus  is  known.  No  single  particular  will 
fully  distinguish  the  poisonous  from  the  edible 
kinds  of  this  fungus,  nor  can  any  description  fur- 
nish an  absolute  test  for  recognizing  them.  But 
any  one,  after  handling  several  species,  can  learn 
by  smell  and  touch  to  pronounce  upon  the  edible 
varieties,  and  those  of  less  experience  had  better 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  common  mushroom  and  avoid  all  others  as 
dangerous,  because  doubtful.  This  mushroom, 
whose  botanical  name  is  agaricus  campestris,  only 
grows  in  stable  yards,  or  in  pastures  where  ani- 
mals feed.  It  has  a  white,  firm  stem,  solid  or 
slightly  pithy  in  the  middle,  but  never  hollow.  It 
is  of  medium  size,  its  cup  very  seldom  exceeding 
four  or  at  most  five  inches  in  diameter  at  maturity. 
The  cap  is  fleshy  aud  firm,  never  thin  and  watery; 
on  the  outside  it  is  of  a  pale  brown  color,  dry, 
often  slightly  silky,  but  never  moist  or  sticky. 
The  outside  skin  of  a  mushroom  peels  off  readily 
from  the  flesh  beneath.  The  cup  has  a  narrow  de- 
pendent margin  or  frill.  When  the  mushroom 
first  appears  above  ground,  it  has  a  round 
button-head,  the  skin  of  the  cap  being  at- 
tached  to  the  stem.  As  it  grows  the  cap  expands 
and  this  skin  is  torn  away,  leaving  a  fragment  in 
the  form  of  a  ring  around  the  stem,  and  the  frill 
above  meutloned  on  the  cap.  When  the  cap  opens 
tho  gills  underneath  are  white;  soon  after  they  be- 
come pink;  later  they  are  chocolate-colored,  and 
at  last  are  brown-black.  On  being  cut  or  broken 
the  flesh  of  a  true  mushroom  is  seen  to  be  white, 
and  it  remains  white  or  uoarly  so  after  being  some 
tlmi'  exposed  to  the  air,  while  the  flesh  of  a  toad- 
stool In  such  case  will  turn  dark-colored  almost 
Immodlatoly.  A  point  also  to  he  noted  Is  the  at- 
tachment of  the  gills;  in  mushrooms  they  are 
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nearly  or  quite  free  from  the  stem ;  they  never 
grow  against  it  or  run  down  it;  there  is  usually  a 
•distinct  separation  all  around  the  top  of  the  stem 
tip  to  the  cap.  The  spores  thrown  off  by  a  true 
mushroom  when  quite  ripe  are  of  a  purplish- 
black  color.  The  mushroom  has  also  a  pleasant 
characteristic  smell,  by  which  those  who  know  it 
can  readily  distinguish  it.  One  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar varieties  of  toadstools,  or  poisonous  mush- 
rooms, is  the  agaricus  fastibiles.  This  fungus 
usually  grows  in  woods  or  under  hedges  in  mead- 
ows. It  has  a  thick,  fleshy  cap,  white  above, 
moist  and  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  a  de- 
cidedly disagreeable  odor.  There  is  no  ring 
about  the  stem,  nor  any  frill  about  the  cap,  and 
the  gills,  which  are  clay  colored,  or  light  brown, 
distinctly  touch  and  grow  on  the  solid  or  pithy 
stem.  The  young  growth  of  this  fungus  has  al- 
ways an  open  cap,  never  a  button  head,  as  the  true 
mushroom  has.  The  unpleasant  odor,  the  yel- 
lowish gills,  and  the  moist  outside  skin,  ought  to 
warn  persons  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  this 
variety,  though  it  may  be  found,  as  indeed  it 
often  is,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  true  mush- 
room. Another  toadstool  which  more  nearly  re- 
sembles the  mushroom,  is  the  agaricus  cervinus. 
Its  outside  skin  is  of  the  same  whitey-brown  hue, 
and  its  gills  are  pink  also,  and  are  free  from  the 
stem,  like  those  of  the  mushroom,  But  the  latter 
do  not  turn  brown  at  maturity,  the  cap  is  not 
thick,  but  thin,  the  gills  are  rather  spreading,  and 
there  is  no  ring  about  the  stem.  This  variety, 
however,  grows  only  on  decaying  wood  and  stumps 
in  forests,  where  the  true  mushroom  is  never  seen, 
so  that  only  a  person  quite  ignorant  of  the  habits 
of  this  variety  is  in  danger  of  mistaking  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  horse  mushroom,  which  grows 
very  abundantly  in  the  Southern  States,  has 
characteristics  that  make  it  resemble  both  the 
mushroom  and  the  toadstool.  It  is  not  exactly 
poisonous,  but  is  very  coarse  food,  and  persons  with 
delicate  stomachs  are  often  seized  with  vomiting 
after  eating  it.  It  grows  with  a  button -head;  the 
stem  has  a  ring  and  the  cap  a  frill,  produced  by 
the  bursting  of  the  button  on  its  edges ;  the  gills 
are  brownish  white,  and  the  flesh  turns  yellowish 
brown  on  being  broken.  But  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  this  mushroom  is  its  size,  as  it 
often  grows  to  be  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
We  may  say  in  conclusion,  that  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  toadstools  immediate  medical  advice 
should  be  secured,  if  possible.  The  dangerous 
principle  is  a  narcotic,  and  the  symptoms  are 
usually  great  nausea,  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  pains 
in  the  joints.  A  good  palliative  is  sweet  oil;  this 
will  allay  any  corrosive  action  of  the  throat  and 
stomach,  and  usually  causes  vomiting,  and  thus 
throws  the  poison  from  the  system. 

THE  SHOBTEST  AND  LONGEST  RAILROADS. 

Newton,  Mich. 
Can  Our  Curiosity  Shop  tell  which  is  the  longest 
railroad  in  this  country  and  which  is  the  shortest, 
and  give  the  length  of  track  for  both? 

Reader. 

Answer—  The  longest  railroad,  including  all 
divisions  and  branches,  is  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railway,  whose  total  length  of  lines 
operated  Dec  31.  1886,  was  5,297.74  miles,  though 
its  main  line  is  only  420  miles  in  length.   But  the 


longest  single  line  of  road  operated  by  one  company 
is  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  from  Duluth, 
Minn.,  to  Wallula  Junction,  Wash.  T.,  a  stretch 
of  1,651.60  miles.  The  smallest  regularly  incorpor- 
ated railroad  in  this  country  is  said  to  be  the  New 
York  Central,  Hudson  River  and  Fort  Orange 
Railroad,  built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  freight 
to  and  from  the  Fort  Orange  Paper  Company's 
works.  The  main  track  is  but  3,168  feet  in  length, 
and  the  rolling  stock  consists  of  a  locomotive  and 
one  passenger  coach.  The  road,  however,  has  a 
full  set  of  officers  and  board  of  directors,  and 
issues  a  yearly  official  report.  The  gross  earnings 
of  the  road  amount  to  nearly  $3,000  a  year,  but  all 
of  this,  except  about  $60  or  so,  is  consumed  in 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  road. 

WINSLOW,  THE  FORGER. 

Harper,  Iowa. 
Give  an  account  of  the  crime  of  the  Rev.E.D. 
Winslow.  Why  was  he  never  brought  to  justice? 

R.  M.  J. 

Answer.— In  January,  1876,  great  excitement  was 
created  in  New  England  by  the  discovery  that  the 
Rev.  Ezra  D.  Winslow,  of  Boston,  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  a  great  favorite  in  high  society  cir- 
cles, had  been  forging  in  business  transactions  to 
the  amount  of  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  criminal  fled  to  New  York,  and 
thence  made  his  way  secretly  to  Rotterdam,  rely- 
ing for  his  safety  on  the  fact  that  no  extradition 
treaty  existed  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands.  A  few  weeks  later,  however,  he  was 
found  in  London,  where  he  was  arrested  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  British  government 
refused  to  surrender  the  man,  without  a  distinct 
stipulation  that  the  fugitive  should  not  be  tried 
for  any  offence  except  that  for  which  he  had  been 
extradited.  A  long  correspondence  followed,  dur- 
ing which  Winslow  was  released  on  some  techni- 
cality and  again  escaped  to  the  continent.  Presi- 
dent Grant  sent  a  message  to  Congress  in  June, 
1876,  stating  the  facts  of  the  case  and  saying  that 
he  would  not  in  future,  without  the  command  of 
Congress,  take  any  action  under  the  treaty  of  1842. 
Congress  did  not  make  a  movement  in  the  matter, 
and  the  British  government,  a  few  months  later, 
decided  to  recede  from  its  position,  that  the  treaty 
might  again  become  operative.  But  it  was  not 
efficient  enough  to  procure  the  arrest  of  the  cler- 
ical forger. 

LONGEST  STREET-CAR  LINE. 

Ross,  Ohio. 

What  city  has  the  longest  street-car  line,  and  its 
length?  B.  M.Y. 

Answer.— The  longest  street-car  line  in  the 
world  is  now  in  process  of  construction  in  the 
Argentine  Republic.  It  is  so  much  longer  than 
any  other  line  that  it  quite  dwarfs  the  eight  and 
ten  mile  roads  of  our  cities.  It  is  also  the  only 
street-car  line  in  the  world  which  uses  sleeping- 
cars.  The  road  has  200  miles  of  track,  connecting 
a  number  of  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Horses  are  used  there  as  motive  power  in- 
stead of  steam,  because  fuel  is  dear,  horses  cheap, 
and  the  people  are  slow.  Two  tons  of  coal  will 
buy  ahorse  and  harness.  The  equipment  for  this 
road  has  been  entirely  furnished  by  a  Philadelphia 
car  company  The  sleeping  cars  are  a  curiosity. 
They  are  four  in  number,  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
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and  are  furnished  with  four  berths  each,  which 
are  made  to  roll  up  when  not  in  use.  The  cars 
are  furnished  with  lavatories,  water-coolers,  linen 
presses,  and  other  conveniences,  and  are  finished 
throughout  with  mahogany.  The  other  cars  are 
four  double-decked  open  cars,  twenty  platform 
cars,  twenty  gondola  cars,  six  refrigerator  cars, 
four  poultry  cars,  furnished  with  coops,  eight  cat- 
tle cars,  two  derrick  cars  for  lifting  heavy  ma- 
terial, and  200  box  cars. 

THE  CHISHOLM  TBAGEDY. 

Peoatoniga,  HI. 
Give    the    circumstances    of    the  Chisholm 
tragedy.  D.  Shepard. 

Answer.— In  April,  1877,  John  W.  Gully,  of  De 
Kalb,  Miss.,  was  killed  by  some  unknown  person. 
He  had  been  a  strong  political  opponent  of  Judge 
Chisholm,  one  of  the  leading  Republicans  of  the 
district,  and  the  story  was  circulated  that  the 
judge  was  the  instigator  of  the  murder.  He  was 
therefore  arrested,  and  his  family,  consisting  of 
his  wife,  his  son,  (a  young  man)  a  daughter  18 
years  old  and  a  little  boy,  insisted  upon  accom- 
panying him  to  jail.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
April  29,  a  mob  gathered  at  the  jail  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  seizing  and  lynching  the  judge.  The 
guard  at  the  jail  was  terrified  and  left.  The  mob 
broke  in  and  fired  repeatedly  at  the  judge.  A  shot 
struck  the  little  boy,  killing  him,  and  the  daughter 
in  attempting  to  protect  her  father  received  sev- 
eral shots.  The  judge,  attempting  to  beat  back  the 
crowd,  was  at  last  killed.  The  mob  now  dispersed 
rapidly,  and  the  rest  of  the  Chisholm  family  re- 
turned to  their  home.  The  heroic  young  daughter 
died  a  few  days  later  from  the  effect  of  her 
wounds.  The  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly  crime 
were  never  brought  to  justice. 

THE  EE  ELY  MOTOB. 

Benton,  Mich. 

Describe  and  give  the  true  nature  of  the  Keely 
motor.  B.  C.  8. 

Answer.— The  inventor  of  the  Keely  motor 
claims  that  he  has  discovered  a  hitherto  unknown 
force,  which  will  accomplish  more  than  any  other 
force  now  known.  He  has  thus  far  claimed  to  keep 
the  nature  of  this  force  a  profound  secret.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  to  a  chosen  few  the  action  of 
this  force,  but  nothing  concerning  its  nature  has 
yet  neen  revealed.  There  is  naturally  consider- 
able scepticism  with  regard  to  a  discovery  which 
insists  upon  veiling  itself  in  darkness  so  long,  and 
the  opinions  of  skilled  engineers  concerning  the 
manifestations  of  the  occult  force  that  have  been 
vouchsafed  are  not  encouraging.  Mr.  Edison  says 
that  nothing  has  been  done  yet  by  the  Keely  motor 
that  could  not  be  just  as  well  done  by  compressed 
air.  A  practical  engineor  who  has  seen  the  Keely 
motor  at  work  says  that  it  "is  clearly  nothing  more 
nor  lest  than  the  generation  of  an  elastic  condi- 
tion of  air,  gas,  or  vapor  produced  by  caus- 
ing the  moleculoH  of  the  gas  acted  upon  to  vibrute 
violently  in  a  containing  vobsoI,  from  whence  it  1b 
allowed  to  oscapo  in  thin  strained  condition,  in  or- 
der to  produce  a  development  of  power  in  any  way 
desirable."  Mr.  Koely  claims  to  bring  somothing 
out  of  nothing.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  the  vibration 
of  vapor  or  gas  which  starts  bin  machine  is  itself 
started  by  means  of  boat  or  similar  force.  Fur- 
ther, he  claims  to  be  the  discoverer  of  etheric 


vapor,  an  invisible  gaB  pervading  all  space,  yet  it 
can  be  proved  that  this  vapor  was  known  and  ac- 
knowledged long  before  Mr.  Keely  was  born. 

FIRST  ASCENT  OF  MONT  BLANC. 

^  ,  .  Cascade.  Iowa. 

The  centenary  of  the  first  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  was 
mentioned  in  the  dispatches  some  time  ago.  When 
was  this  done,  and  by  whom  ?  R.  V.  T. 

Answer.— Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Alps,  was  first  ascended  by  Jacques  Balmat  and 
Dr.  Paccard  in  August,  1786.  Young  Balmat  sub- 
sequently adopted  the  work  of  a  guide,  and  as- 
sisted hundreds  of  companies  up  the  mountain. 
Forty-seven  years  after  his  first  ascent,  at  the  age 
of  71,  Balmat  was  killed  by  a  fall  over  a  precipice. 
He  guided  some  of  the  most  illustrious  scientists 
of  the  day  in  the  perilous  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  mountain.  He  was  called  by  the  novelist 
Dumas  the  "Columbus  of  the  Alps."  Aug.  28, 
1886,  the  centenary  of  this  first  ascent  was  cele- 
brated by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  to  Balmat.  The  Swiss  govern- 
ment gave  the  ground  in  the  village  of  Chamounix, 
and  the  work  of  making  the  monument  was  as- 
signed to  a  noted  French  sculptor.  The  monu- 
ment is  to  be  bronze,  representing  Balmat  in  his 
mountaineer's  dress  showing  the  highest  point  of 
the  mountain  to  De  Saussure,  the  German  savant, 
who  in  1787  first  fixed  the  height  of  the  mountain. 


FIREPROOF  WOOD. 

„   ^  M         ..  Monboe,  Mich. 

Give  a  method  for  gendering  wood  quite  fireproof. 

Reader. 

Answer.— -The  following  is  one  of  the  best  meth- 
ods known  for  making  wood  incombustible :  Soak 
27.5  parts  by  weight  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  11  of  pot- 
ash, 22  of  alum,  and  11  of  manganic  oxide  in  luke- 
warm water  in  an  iron  boiler,  and  gradually  add  11 
parts  by  weight  of  60  per  cent  sulphuric  acid.  The 
wood  to  be  prepared  is  placed  upon  an  iron  grating 
in  an  apparatus  of  suitable  size,  the  separate 
pieces  being  placed  at  least  an  inch  apart  The 
liquid  is  then  poured  into  the  apparatus,  and  the 
wood  allowed  to  remain  completely  covered  for 
three  hours,  and  is  then  air-dried. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-FIRST  ILLINOIS. 

Gratiot,  Wis. 
Give  a  full  account  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
first  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  Who  were  its 
ofi&cers?  F.W.B. 

Answer.— The  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first 
Illinois  Infantry  was  one  of  the  regiments  of  "One 
Hundred-day  Men,"  offered  to  the  government  in 
the  spring  of  1864  by  the  Governors  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Iowa.  Of  the  total  of  86,000 
men  volunteered  at  this  time  Illinois  furnished 
thirteen  regiments  and  two  battalions.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  men  was  to  relieve  the  veterans  from 
guard  duty  at  forts,  arsenals,  and  elsewhere.  The 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Regimeut  was  mus- 
tered into  servioe  at  Filgin,  HI.,  June  16, 1864, with  a 
total  of  842  men.  It  was  sent  southward  Juno  27. 
It  was  stationed  at  various  points  and  the  most  of 
tho  time  was  at  White  Station,  Tenn.  It  was 
mustered  oat  at  Chioago.  Oct.  10, 1864.  Its  officers 
were :  Rollin  V.  Aukney,  Colonel ;  Martin  D.  Swift, 
Lleutonant  Colonel;  Charles  J.  Chi  UK  Major; 
Albert  W.  Brewster,  Adjutant. 
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The  letters  a  and  6  accompanying  the  reference  in  this  index,  indicate  that  part  or  column  of 
the  page  on  which  the  article,  topic,  or  name  referred  to  is  given.  For  example,  the  referenoe 
Adonis,  the  legend  of,  appears,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  101  b,  which  means  that  th« 
legend  of  Adonis  will  be  found  on  the  second  or  right  hand  column  of  page  101.  The  article  on 
Neutrality  Claims  of  Kentucky  is  on  pages  54  and  55 ;  the  letters  a-b,  written  after  54  mean  that 
the  article  is  found  on  both  the  left  and  right  hand  columns  of  page  54,  while  the  further  refer- 
ence to  55  a  shows  that  it  is  to  be  found  on  the  left  hand  column  of  that  page  also.  In  brief,  a 
means  left  hand  column,  b  means  right  hand  column,  and  a-b  means  both  columns. 
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Abdul  Aziz,  mentioned  78  b 

Abdul  Hamid  I.  Sultan  of  Turkey  82  b 

Aodurrahman.  Khan,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  82  b 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  British  premier  157  a 

ABERRATION  OF  LIGHT,  THE— 

Definition  of  144  b 

Explanation  of  144  b,  145  a 

Abraham,  tomb  of,  at  Machpelah  109  a 

Ab8yrtus,  brother  of  Medea  133  b,  134  a 

ABYSSINIA— 

Classification  of  82  b 

Jews  in  ;  15  a 

Ruler  of    82  b 

Academia  della  Crusca,  when  founded  15  b 

Achaian  War,  date  of  65  a 

Achromatic  Lens,  invention  and  use  of  110  a 

Acropolis,  where  was  the    55  a 

"Acton  Bell,"  nom  de  plume  40  b 

Adam  and  Lilith.  legend  of  Ill  b 

Adamites,  Socialistic  sect  32  b 

ADAMS,  PRESIDENT  JOHN— 

And  treaty  of  1783  135  a 

And  White  House  weddings  41  a 

Government  loss  under  8  b 

ADAMS,  PRESIDENT  J.  Q  — 

Election  of   ...44  a-b 

Government  loss  under  8  b 

Weights  and  measures  arranged  by  64  a 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  Jr.,  married  at  White  House  41  a 

Adelaide,  Princess  of  Saxe-Meiningen  68  a 

Adolphus  Frederick,  son  of  George  HI  68  a 

Adonis,  the  legend  of  101  b 

Adrian, Patriarch  of  the  Eastern  Church.... .....58  a 

Adventists,  Second,  statistics  of  39  a 

Adventists,  Seventh  Day,  statistics  of  39  a 

JEgeuB,  King  of  Athens  134  a 

MLLa,  of  Northumberland,  death  of  24  b,  25  a 

iENEAS  AND  THE  TROJANS— 

Rome  founded  by  141  b,  142  a 

Traditions  of  141  b,  142  a 

JEtes,  King  of  Colchis  133  b,  134  a 

AFGHANISTAN— 

Classification  of  82  b 

Invasions  of  India  by  103  a-b 

Ruler  of  82  b 

AFRICA— 

Black  Death  in  115  b,  116  a 

Carthaginian  Wars  149  a-b,  150  a 

Jews  in  15  a 

Population  of  137  a 

Rare  woods  in  152  a-b 

Savage  tribes  in  173  a-b 

Transvaal  in  91  a 

Umbrellas  in  113  a 

Zulu  war  in  18  a-b,  19  a-b 

See  also  Egypt,  the  Transvaal,  and  Zululand. 

African  tribes,  civilization  of  77  a 

AGASSIZ,  LOUIS- 

Life  of  34  a-b 

Works  of  34  a-b 

Ahaz,  King  of  Judah,  mentioned    132  b 

Ahriman,  God  of  Persian  mythology  102  b 

Akbar,  Mogul  ruler  103  a 

ALABAMA,  8TATE  OF- 

Arbor  day  in  88  a 

Legal  holidays  in  134  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b 

Repudiation  in  6  a 

State  bonds  in  6  a 

Vote  of,  in  1860  92  a 


ALABAMA,  THE— 

Building  of  22  a-b 

Cruises  of  22  a-b 

Alani,  ancient  tribe  of  Russia  68  b 

ALASKA,  TERRITORY  OF- 

Purchase  of  148  a 

Sealing  grounds  of  113  b 

Alaska  Commercial  Company,  The  113  b,  114  a 

Alba  Longa,  Tbe  City  of,  founded  141  b 

Albrecht,  first  Hohenzollern  of  Prussia  19  b 

Alcestis,  Legend  of  101  b,  102  a 

Alcmfflonids,  Builders  or  the  Delphic  Temple.  .120  b 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT— 

And  the  Gordian  Knot  104  a 

Invasion  of  India  by  103  a 

Invasion  of  Syria  by  132  b 

ALEXANDER  I.  OF  BULGARIA— 

Election  of  121a 

Forced  abdication  of  78  a-b 

Popular  policy  of  121  a-b 

Russian  enmity  to  121  b,  78  a-b 

ALEXANDER  U.,  OF  RUSSIA— 

And  Alaskan  purchase  148  a 

Mingrelians  conquered  by  ;  81b 

Policy  toward  Nihilists  131b 

ALEXANDER  DJ.,  OF  RUSSIA— 

Hostility  to  Alexander  of  Bulgaria.  .78  a-b,  121  b 

Tyrannical  measures  of  78  a-b,  121  b 

Alexander  n.  of  Scotland  and  Melrose  Ab- 
bey 158  b 

Alexandra,  of  Denmark,  marriage  of  50  b 

Alfred,  son  of  George  m  68  a 

Alfonso  Xn.,  King  of  Spain  82  a 

Algeria,  Jews  in  15  a 

Alien  land  holdings,  law  against  70  a-b 

Allen  Paper  Car  Wheel  Company,  work  of  153  b 

Allen,  Richard  W.,  inventor  of  paper  car- 
wheels  153  b 

Alpine  Club,  anniversary  observed  by   178  b 

Alps,  tunnels  of  the  15  b,  16  a 

Ambrose,  Saint,  and  musical  scales  23  a-b 

Amelia,  daughter  of  George  III  68  a 

AMERICA— 

Indian  Corn  in  70  b,  136  a-b 

Early  discoveries  in  130  b,  142  a-b 

Foreign  missions  of  169  b 

Population  of  137  a 

Seven  wonders  of  45  b 

"AMERICA,"  THE  SONG— 

Author  of  148  b 

Circumstances  of  its  composition  148  b 

"America,"  the  yacht,  record  of  151  b 

"American  Eagle,"  famous  horse,  mentioned.. 107  a 

American  Pin  Company,  when  established  141  a 

American  Saint,  only  one  canonized  118  a 

AMERICA'S  CUP,  THE— 

Description  of  151  b,  152  a 

Record  of  151  b,  152  a 

Amoor,  gold  mines  of  the   28  b 

Anabaptist  sects,  history  of   12  a 

ANARCHISTS,  THE— 

Chicago  outbreak  of  the  168  b 

European  leaders  of  ....131  b 

Names  of,  in  Chicago  149  a 

Nationalities  of  149  a 

Anosoff,  General, maker  of  Damascus  steel... 63  a-b 
Anderson, Major  Robert,  commander  in  Ten- 
nessee  55  a 

Andersonville,  A  story  of  52  b,  53  a 
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ANDREW,  SAINT— 

Death  of  164  a 

Legend  of  151b 

Patron  saint  of  Scotland  161  b 

Angola  Horror,  account  of  the  100  a 

Ansgarius,  Saint,  missions  of   25  a 

Antenor,  legendary  history  of  ,142  a 

Anthony,  saint  of  Italy,  legend  of  151  a-b 

Anti-mission  Baptists,  mentioned  12  b,  39  a 

Antiochan  War,  date  of   65  a 

Antiochus.Epiphanes,  revolt  against..  132  b 

Antiochns,  the  Great,  rule  of  132  b 

Antipater,  Jerusalem  rebuilt  by  132  b 

AntiDhanes,  and  frozen  words  81  b 

Apache  wars,  dates  of  10  b 

Apepi,  king  of  Egypt  73  b 

Apis,  sacred  bull  of  Egypt  102  a 

Apophis,  ancient  king  of  Egypt  118  b 

"Apostle  of  the  Desert,"  the  109  b 

APOSTLES,  THE— 

Deaths  of  164  a-b 

Legends  of  151  a-b 

Martyrdom  and  persecution  of  164  a-b 

April,  the  gem  of  148  b 

ARABIA  — 

Civilization  in  77  a 

Invasion  of  Egypt  by  118  b 

Shepherd  kings  from  118  b 

Arabi  Bey,  rebellion  of  82  a 

ARBOR  DAY— 

History  of....  88 a-b 

Objects  of  88  a-b 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  THE— 

Classification  of  81  b 

Coinage  of  85  b 

Naval  strength  of  34  a,  80  b 

Ruler  of  81b 

Street-car  line  in  177  b,  178  a 

Argonauts,  the  and  golden  fleece  133  b,  134  a 

Aristotle,  philosopher,  mentioned  80  a 

ARIZONA.  TERRITORY  OF- 

Legal  holidays  in  134  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b 

ARKANSAS,  STATE  OF- 

Legal  Holidays  in  134  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b 

Prohibition  in   120  b 

Rebellion  in  10  a 

Repudiation  in  6  a 

State  bonds  in  ,  6  a 

Arlberg  Tunnel,  the,  described  16  a 

Arnold,  Benedict,  soldier  and  traitor. .....  71  a 

ARNOLD,  GOV.  BENEDICT— 

Family  of  71  a 

Sketch  of  71  a 

Arnold,  William,  founder  of  family  71  a 

Aroostook  war,  date  of  ,  10  a 

ARTHUR,  PRESIDENT  C.  A.— 

And  German  cable  16  b 

Private  pension  bills  signed  by  „  145  b 

Artificial  ice,  how  made  44  b,  45  a 

Artificial  pearls,  how  made  89  a 

Arundelian  marbles  mentioned  128  b 

ABafoetida,  origin  and  use  of  131  a 

Asa,  King  of  Judah,  mentioned  21  b 

Ascanius,  founder  of  Alba  Louga  141  b 

Ashtabula  horror,  account  of  100  a-b 

ASIA- 

Black  death  in  115  b,  116  a 

Conqueror  of  89  b,  90  a 

Emery  mines  in  132  a 

Graphite  mines  in  90  b 

Jews  in  15  a 

Natural  gas  in  87  b 

Population  ot  187  a 

Umbrellas  in  113  a 

Asia  Minor,  raisin  district!  of  72  b 

Assassination  of  President  Garfield  98  a-b 

Assay  of  the  touch,  what  is  64  b,  65  a 

ASSYRIA— 

Early  Use  of  iron  128  b 

Needles  in  140  b 

Week,  tbe,  in  100  a 

ABTKOLAliE,  THE— 

Invention  of  136  b 

Uses  ot  136  b 

ASTRONOMY— 

Aberration  of  light  in  144  b,  146a 

DiHtances  In,  how  found  174  b,  176  a 

Jupiter's  Moons  175  b 

Moon's  course  In  the  heavuns  60  a 

Moon's  pint  mom,  bow  caused  52  b 

Parhelia  explained  (10b 

Hiiii*-  motions.  The  00  a-b 

Velocity  of  Unlit  175  b,  170  a 

Athens,  the  walls  of  55  a-b 

Atlanta,  fight  with  NVoobawken  159  a 

ATLANTIC  CABLE.  THE— 

lie  twee  n  Germany  and  tho  United  StaUa  16  b 

First  meshuge  by  42  a 

How  it  ft  made  40  a-b 
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Attila,  Conquests  of  68  b* 

Atys  of  Phrygia,  legend  of  101  b,  102  a-b 

August,  the  gem  of  148  b 

Augusta,  daughter  of  George  in  68  a- 

Augusta,  Princess  of  Hesse  Cassel  68  a 

Augustenburg,  Duke  of,  and  Schleswig-Hol6tein 

war  50  a-b 

Augustus,  Frederick,  son  of  George  HI  68  a 

Aurelian,  Zenobia  in  triumph  of  134  a 

AURORA  BOREALIS — 

Artificial  auroras  74  a-b 

Electrical  phenomena  of  74  a-b 

Theories  concerning  74  a-b 

Aurora  Community,  the  33  a-b 

Aurungzebe,  Mogul,  Emperor  103  a-b 

Austin,  Horace,  Governor  of  Minnesota  34  b 

AUSTRALIA— 

Emeryminesin  132  & 

Sandal  wood  in  152  b 

AUSTRIA— 

And  German  Confederation  43  a 

And  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  107  a 

And  the  Kossuth  rebellion  107  b,  108  a 

At  treaty  of  Paris  27  a 

Coinage  of  ;  85  b 

Graphite  mines  in  90  b 

In  Schleswig-Holstein  war  50  a-b,  51  a 

Naval  rank  of  34  a 

Naval  strength  of  80  b 

Nickel  found  in  100  a 

AUSTRO-HUNGARY— 

Classification  of  82  a 

Jews  in  15  a 

Liquor  consumption  in  «,  176  a 

Ruler  of  82  a 

Austro-Prussian  War,  the  108  a 

AUTHORS  OF  BOOKS  AND  STOR1ES- 

"AgnesGrey"  40  b 

"American  Notes"  108  a 

"A  Strange  Story"  62  a 

"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  -  108  b 

"Barnaby  Rud_e"  108  a 

"Civitas  Solis"  32  b 

"Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife"  61  b 

"College  of  Industry"  32  b 

"Contributions  to  Natural  History"  34  b 

"David  Copperiield"  -  108  b 

"Devereux"  62  a 

"Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable"  61  a 

"Donibey  and  Son"  108  b 

"Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom"  93  b 

"Ernest  Maltravers"  62  a 

"Essay  on  Projects"  32  b 

"Eugene  Aram"  62  a 

"Falkland"  61  b 

"First  Principles  of  Natural  Things"  93  b 

"Forming  the  Character  of  a  Young  Prin- 
cess" 61  b 

"Greal Expectations"  108  b 

"Hard  Times"  108  b 

"Heaven  and  Hell"  93  b 

"Home  as  Fouhd"  129  a 

"Homeward  Bound"  129  a 

"Jane  Eyre"  40  b> 

"Journey  in  Brazil"  34  b 

"Kenelm  Chillingly"  62  a 

"LesDerniers  Chouaus"  13  a 

"Letters  from  Alabama"  164  b 

"Lives  of  the  Saints"  21b 

"Martin  Chuzzlewit"  108  a 

"Money,  Its  Laws  and  History"  111a 

"Muudus  Alter"  32  b 

"My  Novel"  62  a 

"New  Atlantis"  32  b 

"Nicholas  Nickleby"  108  a 

"Oceana"  32  b 

"Oliver  Twist"  108  a 

"Origin  of  Cultivated  PlauU"  70  b 

"Our  Mutual  Friend"  108  b 

"Outlines  of  Ancient  Home"  65  b 

"Outlines  of  Comparative  Physiology"  34  b 

'•Paul Clifford"   62  a 

"Pausanius  the  Spartan"  62  a 

"Pelham,  or  the  Adventures  ot  a.Gentleman"  02  a 

"Pickwick  Papers"  108  a 

"Principles  of  Zoology"  34  b 

"ProgreHS  of  Russian  Power"  62  b 

"Republic"  32  b 

"Rieuzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes"  62  a 

"Secrets  or  Mysteries  of  Heaven"  93  b 

"Seven  Champions  of  Christendom"..  151  a 

"Shirley"  40b 

"Sketches  of  History,  Life  and  Manners  in 

tho  United  Htatee,r  164  b 

"StutiHtical  Record"...  

"Story  of  Auderhouville"  , 

"Tenant of  wiidtaii  Hall"  

"Testament  ot  fetor  the  Great"  68  a 

"The  Apocalypse  Revealed"  93  b 

"The  Black  Book"  164  b 

"The  Oaxtons"  ,  62  a 

"Tho  CbnutiuHHCaror'   108  a 

"Ilia  Ooiulug  Knee"  62  a 

"The  Disowned"...  ,  82 a 

"The  LaMtDays  of  Pompeii'*  62  a 
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AUTHORS  OF  BOOKS  AND  STORIES-Continued. 

"The  Last  of  the  Barons"  62  a 

"The  Middle  Kingdom"  67  a,  161  b 

"The  Moon  Hoax"  17  a 

"The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood"  108  b 

"The  New  Jerusalem"  93  b 

"The  Old  Curiosity  Shop",  108  a 

"The  Parisians"  62  a 

"The  Physiology  of  the  Mind'  9  b 

"The  Planets  and  Their  Inhabitants"  93  b 

"The  Principles  of  Nature"  165  a 

"The  Search  After  Happiness"  61  b 

"The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain"  61  b 

"The  Tennessean"  164  b 

"The  True  Christian  Religion"  93  b 

"The  Uncommercial  Traveler"  108  b 

"The  World's  Sixteen  Crucified  Saviors:  or, 

Christianity  Before  Christ"  101b 

"Through  the  Dark  Continent"  173  b 

"Utopia"   32  b,  70  b 

"Villette"  40  b 

"What  Will  He  Do  with  It?"  62  a 

"Wuthering  Heights"  40  b 

"Zanoni"  62  a 

AUTHORS  OP  PLATS,  POEMS,  AND  SONGS- 

"Aurora  Leigh"  35  a 

"Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore"  168  a 

"Brutus"  166  a 

"Casa  Guidi  Windows"  35  a 

"Charles  the  Second"  166  a 

"Clari"  166  a 

"Home,  Sweet  Home"  166  a 

"Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship"  35  a 

"Lines  on  Melrose  Abbey"  158  b 

"Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb"  59  b 

"My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee"..  148  b 

"Poems  Before  the  Congress"  35  a 

"Prometheus  Bound"  35  a 

"Richelieu"  62  a 

"Rosedale"  113  b 

"Seraphim  and  Other  Poems"  35  a 

"She  Is  Far  from  the  Land"  99  a 

"The  iEneid"  141b 

"The  Boys"  148  b 

"The  French  Spy"  113  a 

"The  Harp  That  Once  Thro'  Tara's  Halls".  .159  b 

"The  Lady  of  Lyons"  62  a 

"Therese"  166  a 

"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too"  139  a-b 

AXIS  OF  THE  EARTH— 

Motions  of  63  b 

Position  of  .  28  b,  29  a 

Babeuf,  French  Socialist,  Teachings  of  ....32  b,  33  a 

Bacon,  Francis,  mentioned  32  a 

"Bad  Old  Man"  who  was  78  a 

BAD  LANDS  OF  THE  WEST,  THE— 

Description  of  58  a 

Origin  of  58  a 

Bahamas,  Rare  Woods  in  152  a 

Bainbridge,  Captain,  of  theConstitution.125  b.  126  a 

Bakunin,  Michael  nihilist  131  b,  132  a 

Balance  of  Trade,  statistics  concerning  108  b 

BALD  KNOBBERS,  THE— 

Depredations  of  160  a-b 

■o  PiB}°rF  ot-  -\ V.--J  160  a-b 

Bali,  of  Orissa,  legend  of  101  b,  102  a 

Balkan  States,  prunes  raised  in   Q2  a 

Balmaceda.Don  Jose  Manuel.President  of  Chili,82  a 

Balm  at,  Jacques,  Mont  Blanc  hero  178  b 

Balmerino,  Lord,  trial  and  conviction  of  92  a 

Baltic  Canal,  North  Sea  and  173  a 

Balzac,  Honore  de,  life  and  works  of  13  a 

BANKS— 

Freedman's,  history  of  25  a-b 

Rise  and  Fall  of  the  U.  S.  Bank  110  b.  Ill  a-b 

BAPTISTS,  THE— 

And  the  Campbellites  150  b 

And  the  Christian  Connection  150  b 

Belief  s  of   12  a-b 

History  of  ::::::::c::::::;:::::i2 18 

Missions  of   169  b 

Sects  of    39  a 

Baranov,  Russian  Governor  of  Alaska...'."...'.*. .".113  b 

Barbarous  Conqueror,  a  89  b,  90  a 

Barbary,  war,  date  of   10  a 

Barrillas,Don  M.L.,  President  of  Guatemal'a.'.'.'82  a 

Barnabas,  St.,  death  of   164  a 

Barnet,  battle  of  ....!...!'.!!!*.!   54  a 

Barometric  Pressure,  cause  of  change's'  in! '.'.  '.'.17  a-b 

Barrett,  Lawrence,  life  and  work  of  113  a-b 

Barrv,  Rev.  Wm.,  and  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety  117  b 

Bartholomew,  St.,  death  of  164  a 

Bates,  Frederick,  Governor  of  Missouri  57  a 

Battenberg,  history  of  the  house  of  ....121  a 

Battery  I,  First  Illinois  Artillery,  history  of  ....127  b 
BATTLE  OF  THE  BOYNE,  THE— 

Causes  of  the  140  a-b 

Circumstances  of  the  140  a-b 
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BA1TLES  OF  THE  PUNIC  WARS— 

Cannae  149  b 

Ecnomus  149  a 

Lake  Thrasymene  149  b 

Metaurus  149  b 

Mylaa  149  a 

Panormus  149  b 

Saguntum  149  b 

Siege  of  Carthage  150  a 

Syracuse  149  b 

Ticinus  149  b 

Trebia  149  b 

Zama  149  b 

BATTLES  OF  THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES- 

Barnet  54  a 

Bosworth  Field  53  b,  54  a 

Hexham  53  b 

Northampton  53  b 

St.  Albans  -  53  a-b 

Tewksbury  54  a 

Towton  53  b 

Wakefield  53  b 

BATTLES  OF  THE  WAR  FOR  THE  UNION— 

Atlanta,  mentioned  96  b,  130  b 

Bull  Run,  mentioned  12  a,  158  b 

Chantilly,  mentioned  12  a 

Chickamauga,  mentioned  96  b 

Fight  of  Alactama  and  Kearsarge  22  a-b 

Fight  of  Atlanta  and  Weehawken  159  a 

FortDonelson,  mentioned  130  a 

Harrison's  Landing,  mentioned  12  a 

Mill  Springs,  mentioned  96  b 

Mission  Ridge,  mentioned  96  b 

Nashville,  mentioned  96  b 

Perrwille,  mentioned  96  b 

Shiloh,  mentioned  130  a 

Stone  River,  mentioned  96  b 

Vicksburg,  mentioned  130  a 

See  also  regimental  histories. 

BATTLES,  OTHER— 

Battle  of  the  Boyne,  described  140  a-b 

Bravalla,  mentioned  24  b 

Chalons-sur-Marne  68  b 

Danewecke,  mentioned  50  b 

Duppel,  mentioned  50  b 

Isandlwana,  described  18  b,  19  a 

Rorke's  Drift,  mentioned  18  b 

Ulundi,  mentioned  18  b 

BEAUHARNAIS  FAMILY,  THE— 

History  of  41b,  42  a 

Descendants  of  41  b,  42  a 

Beauharnais,  Amelie  Augusta,  Empress  of  Bra- 
zil  41 b,  42  a 

Beauharnais,  Charles  Napoleon  42  a 

Beauharnais,  Eugene,  life  of  41b 

Beauharnais,  Eugenie  Hortense  41b 

Beauharnais,  Hortensa  Eugenie,  mother  of  Na- 
poleon ITI  42  a 

Beauharnais,  Josephine,  Queen  of  Sweden  41  b 

Beauharnais,  Max  Eugene  Napoleon  42  a 

Beauharnais,  Vicomte  Alexandre,  life  of  41  b 

Beaumont,  Dr.  Wm.,  Experiments  of  160  b,  161  a 

BELGIUM— 

And  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  107  a 

Classification  of  82  a 

Coinage  used  in  28  a,  86  a-b 

Draft  horses  from  148  b 

In  Latin  Union  28  a 

Jews  in  15  a 

Liquor  consumption  in  176  a 

Naval  strength  of  80  b 

Ruler  of  82  a 

Bell,  Professor,  and  the  Graph ophone  78  a 

Beller,  John,  English  author,  mentioned  32  b 

BENTON,  THOMAS  H.— 

Expunging  resolution  offered  by  135  a-b 

Pre-emption  rights,  bill  of  138  a 

BERNADOTTES,  THE— 

Account  of  Marshal  Bernadotte  122  a-b 

Election  to  Swedish  throne  122  b 

History  of  his  descendants  122  a-b.  123  a 

Bethel  Community,  the  33  a-b 

Big  Trees  of  California  173  b,  174  a 

Bi-metallism,  Arguments  pro  et  con  152  b,  153  a 

Binding  Knot,  how  made  25  b.  26  a 

Bismarck,  Count  Herbert  in  Reichstag  hv3  b 

BISMARCK,  PRINCE— 

And  the  Samoan  difficulty  117  a 

And  the  Septenate  bill  69  a-b 

Made  Chancellor  20  a 

On  kingly  prerogative  20  a 

BLACK  DEATH,  THE- 

Origin  of  115  b 

Ravages  in  Europe  115  b,  116  a 

Statistics  concerning  115  b,  116  a 

Black  Ebony  wood,  where  found    152  b 

"Black  Hawk,"  famous  horse,  mentioned  107  b 

Black  Hawk  war,  date  of  10  a 

"Black  Jack."  who  was  77  b 

Black,  James,  and  Prohibition  party  52  a 

Black,  Samuel  W„  Governor  of  Nebraska  125  a 

Blaine,  James  G.  mentioned   98  a 
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Blanc,  Louis,  teachings  of  33  a 

Blanco,  Don  Antonio  Guzman  ...... ....81  b 

Blatchf  ord ,  Samuel,  Associate  Justice  of  U.  S.  .166  b 

Blue  Nile,  the,  course  of  .   .57  a 

Boat,  New  submarine  torpedo  22  b,  23  a 

"Bob  Lee,"  nickname  of  the  General  78  a 

BOERS,  THE— 

Difficulties  of,  with  the  British  18  a,  91  a 

Government  of  82  a,  91  a 

Settlement  of  the  Transvaal  91  a-b 

Trouble  with  the  Zulus  17  b,  18  a-b 

Boggeween,  Dutch  navigator  131  a 

Boggs,  Lilburn  N„  Governor  of  Missouri  57  a 

Bograu,  Gen.  Luis,  President  of  Honduras  82  a 

Bohemia,  Emery  Mines  in  132  a 

Bohemians,  the,  a  Slavic  people  64  b 

BOLIVIA— 

Classification  of  82  a 

Corn  in    70  b 

Ruler  of  .82  a 

Bonaparte,  Eugenie,  wife  of  Napoleon  152  a 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  marriage  of  42  a 

BONAPARTE,  LOUIS  NAPOLEON- 

Birth  and  Death  of  42  a 

Emperor  of  France  158  a 

Marriage  of  152  a 

BONAPARTE,  NAPOLEON- 

And  French  Concordat  12  b 

And  the  Rhine  Confederation  43  a 

Duchy  of  Luxemburg  conquered  by  107  b 

Endorses  Peter  the  Great's  supposed 

will  62  b,  63  a 

First  Consul  and  Emperor  158  a 

Great  Britain  Opposed  to  105  a 

Marshal  Bernadotte  and  .122  a-b 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  Charles,  birth  and  death. .42  a 
BONAPARTE,  NAPOLEON  EUGENE— 

Birth  and  death  of  42  a 

Killed  in  Zululand  18  b,  19  a 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  Louis,  birth  and  death.. .  42  a 

Bonapartists,  in  French  Politics  128b 

Bones,  circulation  of  blood  in   90  a 

Book  of  Jasher.the   29  b 

Boris  Godunoff,  Czar  of  Russia   75  b 

Borneo,  Dyak  race  in  116  b 

Bosnians,  the,  branch  of  the  Slavic  race   64  b 

Boston  Port  Bill,  passage  of   30  b 

BOSTON  MOB.  THE— 

Causes  of  60  a-b 

Description  of  60  a-b 

Bosworth  Field, battle  of  53  b,  54  a 

Bougainville,  discoverer  of  the  Samoan  Isles.  .116  b 

Bouilland,  French  physician,  on  the  brain  138  b 

Boujean,  Judge  of  Parisian  Courts,  death  of...  48  a 
Boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut 51  a-b 

BOUTWELL,  SECRETARY  GEORGE  S^- 

And  the  Treasury  reserve  115  a 

At  General  Grant's  funeral     88  a 

Bowline  knot,  how  made   25  b 

Boyer,  General,  Governor  of  San  Domingo          86  b 

"Boz,"  who  was  108  a 

Bozzaris,  Marco,  life  and  death  of  131  a 

Bradley,  J.  H.,  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 

States  166  b 

Bradley,  Samuel  H.,  and  Session  bribery  case..  167  a 

Brahmins,  the  week  among  166  a 

Brain  and  mind  <J  b  10  a 

Brand,  Sir  John  II.,  President  Orange  Free 

State    82  a 

Bravalla,  battle  o£  24  b 

BRAZIL— 

Classification  of  82  a 

Coinage  of  85  b 

Naval  rank  of  3 i  a 

Naval  strength  of  sob 

Rosewood  in  152  a 

Ruh  r  Of   82  a 

Bredemeycr, M.,  and  Burinah  mines  75  b 

Breslau:  Story  of  a  church  bell  in  14 2  a 

Brethren  and  Clerks  of  the  Common  Lifo  82b 

li  i.i  i  Born,  King  of  Ireland,  mention  of  15!)  a 

Brian,  early  King  of  Ireland  5U  a 

BRITISH  NAVY— 

Average  cost  of  87  a 

Otllrois  and  men  in  87  a 

VchhhIb  of  87  u 

Mroca,  Dr.,  and  speech  on  the  brain  138  b 

lirodonck,  Senator, and  Kausus  question  100  b 

liKODERICK  TKKKY  DUEL— 

Causes  luadiiiK  to  10<l  b-!()7  n 

Circumstances  ol  100  b-107  a 

BRONTE  SISTERS,  THE— 

Anno,  life  and  writings  of....  40  b.  41  a 

Char  lotto.  Hie  and  writings  of  40  b,  41  a 

Emily,  life  and  \vi  lUiius  of  40  b.  41  a 

brown,  B.  (Jratz,  Governor  <»i  Missouri  57  a 

Brown,  David  1'aul,  oarlv  Abolitionist  164  b 

Brown,  a  rieral,  at  Fort  Erie    100  a 

Brown,  Mr.  William    li..    aud  Chicago  His- 
torical Horiety  117  b 
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BROWNING,  ELIZABETH  BARRETT- 

Life  and  Death  of  35  a-b 

Works  of  35  a-b 

Bruce,  Robert,  Rebuilt  Melrose  Abbey  158  a 

Brugsch,  Dr.,  and  Egyptian  chronology  110  b 

BUCHANAN,  PRESIDENT— 

And  Broderick  Terry  duel  106  b 

Government,  loss  under  8  b 

Veto  of  homestead  bill  138  b 

Buckner,  General,  at  General  Grant's  funeral... 88  a 

Buddha,  Gautama,  history  of  101b 

BUDDHISM— 

Forms  and  ceremonies  of  169  a-b 

'  In  Corea  us  b 

Introduction  into  China  169  a 

Propaganda  of  142  a-b 

BULGARIA— 

Abdication  of  King  Alexander  78  a-b 

Candidate  for  throne  of  81  b 

Jews  in   15  a 

Policy  of  Alexander  121  a-b 

Russia's  influence  in  78  a-b 

Bulgarians,  The,  a  Slavic  people  64  b 

Bulwer,  E.L.,  sketch  of  62  b,  63  a 

Bulwer,  Sir  Henry,  and  Zulu  War  18  a-b 

Bundesrath,  formation  and  powers  of  43  b 

Bundesstaat,  what  is  a   44  a 

Buonarotti,  teachings  of  32  b,*33  a 

BURMAH- 

Rosewood  in  152  a 

Ruby  mines  in  75  a-b 

Burnham,  Professor,  and  Lick  observatory. ...144  a 

Burnside,  General,  nicknames  of  77  b 

Burning  of  Pennsylvania  HaU  154  b,  155  a 

Burning  of  Royalton,  Vt  168  a-b 

BURR,  AARON- 

Date  of  insurrection  of  10  a 

Election  of  44  a-b 

Treason  of  76  a-b 

Trial  of  76  a-b 

Burt,  Francis,  Governor  of  Nebraska  125  a 

Business  Failures,  statistics  on  108  b 

Bute,  Earl  of,  British  Premier  22  b 

Butler,  Alban,  historian,  quoted  21  b 

BUTLER,  GENERAL  B.  F.— 

Nickname  of  78  a 

Owner  of  yacht  America  151b 

Butler,  David,  Governor  of  Nebraska  125  a 

Butter,  made  from  oleomargarine  65  b,  66  a-b 

Caamano,  Jose  M.  P„  President  of  Ecuador  82  a 

Cable  communication  with  Germany  16  b 

CABOTS,  THE— 

Nationality  of  66  b 

Where  John  and  Sebastian  were  born  66  b 

Cabra  and  Tara,  estate  of  159  a 

Caceres,  General,  President  of  Peru  82  a 

CiESAR,  JULIUS— 

And  Corinthian  Canal  11  b 

Calendar,  reformed  by  53  a 

First  Emperor  114  a 

Wars  of  65  a 

Calaveras  Grove,  description  of  .173  b,  174  a 

Calhoun,  J.  C,  elected  Vice  President  44  a 

CALIFORNIA,  LOWER— 

Area  and  people  of  79  a 

('lunate  and  products  of  79b 

Mountain  ranges  of  79  a-b 

CALIFORNIA,  STATE  OF- 

Arbor  Day  in  88  a 

Big  trees  of  173  b.  174  a 

Coded  to  United  States  174  a 

Dates  of  wars  in  10  a 

Legal  holidays  in  184  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b 

Raisin-making  in  72  b 

Soap-plants  in  73  a 

South  Pacific  Loop  in  176  a-b 

Vote  of.  in  1860  92  a 

Caligula  and  Corinthian  Canal  11  b 

Calitoga,  petrified  forests  near  174  a 

CALLS  FOR  TROOPS— 

Number  of  soldiers  raised  185  b,  136  a 

1   1  in  .  of  enlistment  of  troops  135  b.  136  a 

CalpurnlUB,  Ht.  Patrick's  father  6  a 

OalviniBtio  Methodists,  statistic-*  of  39  a 

Cainbysos.  conquest  of  Egypt  by  21  a 

'.  m den,  the  historian,  mentioned.....  46  b,  47  a 

Canipanolla.  Italian  author  mentioned  32  b 

Campbell,  Ah  x.,  aud  the  Campbellltes  150  b 

Campbell,  Thomas,  aud  Canipuelhtes  160  b 

CAMPBELL]  tks.  the—  t 

Branch  of  Baptists  12  b 

Doctrines  of  150  b 

History  of  lflOb 

CANADA.  DOMINION  OF- 

Award  in  1871  38  a-b 

fishery  Question  37  b,  88  a-b 

Liquor  consumption  in  170  a 

Nuvul  streugtu  of  80  b 
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CANADA,  DOMINION  OF— Continued. 

Reciprocity  Treaty  77  a 

Retained  by  Great  Britain  135  a 

Treaty  of  1818  76  b,  77  a 

CANADIAN  FISHERY  QUESTION,  THE— 

History  of  the  ....37  b,  38  a-b 

Treaties  concerning  the.... 37  b,  38  a-b,  76  b,  77  a 

CANALS- 

Corinthian  Canal  11  a-b 

North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal  173  a 

CANARY  BIRDS— 

Description  of  112  a 

Species  of  112  a 

Canary  Islands,  rosewood  in  152  a 

Candolle,  Alphonse  de,  quoted  70  b,  136  b 

Cannae,  Battle  of  149  b 

Canning  meats,  process  of  13  b,  14  a 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  raisins  produced  at  73  a 

Capet,  Hugh,  King  of  France  157  b 

Capets,  the  family  of  the  157  b,  158  a 

CARBOLIC  ACTD — 

Manufacture  of  142  b,  143  a 

Uses  of  143  a 

Cardenas,  Dr.  Don  Adan,  President  of  Nicar- 
agua 82  a 

Carleton,  H.  G.,  inventor  of  the  safety  balance. .  .14  a 

Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  British  Commander  135  a 

Carlovingians,  the  157  b 

Carolinas.  the  early  settlers  in  160  a-b 

Caroline,  Queen  of  England,  date  of  death  of  ....68  a 

Carpocratians,  Christian  sect,  mentioned  32  b 

Carre,  M.  and  ice  machines   .  .44  b,  45  a 

Carrickfergus,  Siege  of  140  a 

"Carry  the  War  into  Africa,"  origin  of  phrase.  .149  a 
CARTHAGE— 

Overthrow  of  150  a 

Wars  with  Rome  149  a-b,  150  a 

Castles  in  Spain,  what  are  15  a 

Case  of  St.  Martin,  the  160  b,  161  a 

Cat,  to  let  out  of  the  bag  47  a 

Catharine  Howard,  Queen  of  England,  men- 
tioned 141  a 

Catullus,  Roman  General  ..149  b 

Cayuse,  War  of  10  a 

Celman.  Miguel  Juarez,  President  of  Argentine 

Republic   81  b 

Centennial  Exhibition  Buildings  7  a 

Central  America,  volcanoes  of  97  b,  98  a 

Cetewayo,  life  and  death  of  17  b,  18  a-b.  19  a-b 

Ceylon,  ebony  wood  in  152  b 

Chaku,  King  of  the  Zulus  17  b 

CHALDEA- 

Needles  in  140  b 

The  week  in  166  a 

Chalybes,  the,  inventors  of  steel  128  b 

Chapman,  Mrs.  M.  W..  at  Pennsylvania  Hall....  154b 
CHARLEMAGNE— 

Founder  of  German  Empire  43  a,  114  a 

King  of  France  157  b 

Charles  I.,  of  England,  mentioned  146  b 

CHARLES  H.,  OF  ENGLAND— 

And  East  India  Company  161  a 

Good  rules  of  »  26  b 

Mention  of    105  b,  159  a 

Charles  rv\.  King  of  France  157  b 

Charles  V..  King  of  France  157  b 

Charles  VI.,  King  of  France  157  b 

Charles  VII.,  King  of  France   157  b 

Charles  VIII..  King  of  France  157  b 

Charles  IX.,  King  of  France  157  b 

Charles  X.,  King  of  France  158  a 

Charles  V.  of  Germany  and  Luxemburg  107  a 

Charles  VI.  of  of  Spain  and  I.  of  Germany  95  a 

Charles  XJJI.  of  Sweden,  retirement  of  122  b 

Charles  XTV.,  John,  of  Sweden,  crowned  122  b 

Charles  XV.  of  Sweden,  sketch  of  122  b,  123  a 

Charles,  Prince,  escape  of  91  b,  92  a 

Charles,  S wed ish  Prince  123  a 

Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy  95  a 

Charles  the  Great,  of  Germany,  mentioned  95  a 

Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  ni  68  a 

CHASE,  SALMON  P.— 

Chief  Justice  of  United  States  166  a 

_  Plan  of  National  banks  39  b,  40  a 

Chase,  Samuel,  and  Prohibition  party   52  a 

Chau  Dynasty  of  Chinese  Kings   171  b 

Chelmsford,  Lord,  and  the  Zulu  War  18  b,"l9  a-b 

Chemical  Saccharine   og  a 

Cuemse  Raisins,  why  so  called   fa  b 

Cherokee  Wars,  dates  of  io  a 

Chesapeake  War,  date  of   '*'  'ioa 

Cheyenne  Wars,  dates  of  ............10  b 

CHICAGO— 

Artillery  raised  in   31  b 

Fires  in....   117  b,  118  a 

_  Strikes  in  1886  lU«b 

Chicago  Hi  storical  Society,  History  and 

„  ,  Objects  of  117  b,  118  a 

Chicago  Light  Artillery  31  b,  32  a 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. Paul  Railway. ...177  a-b 

Chickamauga,  the  cripple  52  b,  53  a 

•Childs,  George  W.,  at  General  Grant's  funeral. .  ..88  a 
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CHILI— 

Classification  of  82  a 

Coinage  of  85  b 

Copper  mines  mentioned  40  a 

Naval  rank  of  34  a 

Naval  strength  of   80  b 

Ruler  of  82  a 

Chin  dynasty  of  Chinese  kings  171  b 

CHINA— 

Ancestral  worship  in  169  a-b 

Banking  in  67  b 

Black  deathiin  115  b  116  a 

Burial  customs  in  97  a-b 

Christian  missions  in    169  b 

Classification  of  82  b 

Coins  of  67  a-b,  68  a 

Corn  in  70  b 

Currency  of  67  a-b,  68  a 

Date  of  U.  S.  troubles  with  10  b 

Dynasties  of  171  a-b,  172  a 

Early  discoveries  of  142  a-b 

Early  history  of  171  a-b,  172  a 

First  Protestant  missionary  in  169  b 

Ginseng  plant,  the,  in  123  a 

Great  flood  in  171  a 

Great  wall  built  in  161  b,  171  b 

Growth  of  the  empire  171  b,  172  a 

Jews  in  15  a 

Music  in  23  a 

Natural  gas  in  87  b 

Naval  rank  of  34  a 

Naval  strength  of  80  b 

Needles  in  140  b 

No  Sabbath  in  166  a 

Opium  and  the  opium  war  143  a-b 

Population  of  137  a 

Possessions  on  the  Amoor  28  b 

Religions  in  169  a-b 

Ruler  of  82  b 

Superstition  in  97  a-b 

Suzerainty  over  Corea  118  b,  119  a 

The  week  in  166  a 

Vou-ti,  Emperor,  and  his  wars  68  b 

Chinaware,  how  it  is  made  99  b 

Chinese  burial  customs  97  a-b 

Ching-Wang,  builder  of  Great  Wall  of  China...  171  b 

Chisholmjtragedy,  circumstances  of  the  178  a 

Chosroes.  Persian  invader  of  Roman  Empire..  133  a 

Chowsin,  Chinese  king  171b 

Chrishna,  of  India,  history  of  101  b,  102  a 

Christendom,  seven  champions  of  151  a-b 

CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION.  THE— 

Agreement  with  Baptists  12  b 

Doctrines  of  151a 

History  of  150  b,  151  a 

Origin  of  150  b 

CHRISTIAN  IX.  OF  DENMARK— 

Accession  to  throne  50  b,  82  a 

Alliance  with  England  50  b 

In  Schleswig-Holstein  war  50  a-b,  51  a 

Title  of  82  a 

Christian  Fathers,  the,  on  matrimony  28  a-b 

CHRISTIANITY— 

Before  Christ,  legends  concern-? 

ing  101  b,  102  a-b,  103  a 

First  introduced  into  Ireland,  49  b 

First  preached  in  China  169  a 

Introduced  into  Russia  58  b 

Introduced  into  Sweden  25  a 

Christian  missions,  in  China  169  b 

CHRISTIANS,  THE— 

Doctrines  of  151  a 

History  of  150  b,  151  a 

Christian  sects,  statistics  of  39  a 

Christmas  day,  legal  holiday  134  a 

Christophe,  Governor  of  San  Domingo  86  b 

Chulalon  Korn  I.,  King  of  Siam  82  b 

Cimbrian  war,  date  of  65  a 

Circulation  of  blood  in  the  bone  90  a 

Cirro-cumulus  cloud,  description  of  155  a 

Cirro-stratus  cloud,  description  of  155  a-b 

Cirrus  cloud,  description  of  155  a 

CLVILIZATION- 

Definition  of  degrees  of  77  a-b,  137  a-b 

Savage  and  civilized  nations,  compared..  .77  a-b 

Civil  wars  of  Rome,  dates  of  65  a 

Clarendon,  Lord,  treaty  with  156  a-b 

Clark,  Alvin  &  Sons,  telescope  makers  144  a-b 

Claudius,  Roman  Emperor  (mentioned )  83  b 

Clement  X.,  canonized  St.  Rosa  118  a 

CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLES— 

History  of  83  a 

Removal  of  .  83  a,  145  b,  146  a 

Cleveland,  Miss  Rose  E.,  in  White  House  68  b 

Cleveland,  Mrs.  Grover,  in  White  House  68  b 

CLEVELAND,  PRESIDENT  GROVER— 

And  the  fisheries  question  38  a-b 

Marriage  of  41  a 

Private  pension  bills  signed  by  145  b 

President  of  the  United  States  81  b 

Cleveland  bays,  breed  of  horses  45  b 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  recall  of  135  a 
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CLIVE.  GENERAL  LORD— 

In  India  161  a 

Victory  of,  at  Plassey  143  a 

Clocks  and  watches,  manufacture  of  ....124  b,  125  a 

Cloth,  to  make  water-proof  141  a-b 

CLOUDS- 

Forms  of  155  a-b 

Nature  of  155  a-b 

"Clove  Hitch,"  the,  how  made  .....26  a 

GOAL— 

Different  kinds  of  109  b,  110  a 

Vegetable  origin  of  109  b 

COINAGE— 

Classification  in  different  countries..85  b,  86  a-b 

Value  of  85  b,  86  a-b 

Coins  and  currency  of  China  67  a-b,  68  a 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  and  Lake  School  93  a 

COLFAX,  SCHUYLER— 

Life  and  death  of  101  a 

Political  services  of  ,  101  a 

Oolley,  Sir  George,  killed  in  the  Boer  re- 
bellion 91  b 

Colonial  and  Continental  Congresses  30  b,  31  a 

COLOMBIA,  UNITED  STATES  OF— 

Classification  of  81  b 

Coinage  of  85  b 

Naval  weakness  of  80  b 

Ruler  of  81b 

COLORADO,  STATE  OF— 

Arbor  Day  in  88  a 

Legal  holidays  in  134  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b 

See  also  Regimental  Histories. 

Columbus,  Hayti  discovered  by  86  b 

Columbus,  an  inglorious  142  a-b 

"Columbus  of  the  Alps"  178  b 

Corning,  T.  B.,  Governor  of  Nebraska  125  a 

"Common  Enemy  of  Europe,"  105  a 

Commune,  the,  of  1790  47  a,  158  a 

COMMUNE,  THE  PARIS,  OF  1871— 

Objects  of  47. b,  48  a 

Principles  of  47  b 

Vandalism  of  47  b,  48  a 

Compass,  variations  of  the  93  a-b 

Comte  de  Paris,  leader  of  Legitimist  party. . . .  128  b 

Concordats,  nature  and  objects  of  12  b,  13  a 

CONFEDERATE  FLAG,  THE— 

History  of  158  b,  159  a 

Various  designs  used  158  b 

CONFEDERATE  STATES,  THE— 

Alabama  built  for  22  a-b 

Flags  used  in  158  b,  159  a 

Confucianism,  its  tenets  and  ceremonies'. ....169  a 

Confucius,  symbolic  teachings  of  169  a 

Conger,  A.  B.,  employed  by  Mr.  Greeley  129  b 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  THE— 

Contributions  of  150  a 

Membership  of  39  a,  150  a 

Statistics  of  39  a,  150  a 

Congregational  Method  ists,  statistics  of  39  a 

CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES- 

Calls  for  troops  by  135  b 

"Expunging  resolution"  in  135  a-b 

Financial  legislation  in  114  b,  115  a-b 

Legal-tender  acts  passed  and  re- 

pealed  114  b,  115  a-b 

Legislation  on  public  lands  137  b,  138  a-b 

President  Jackson  censured  by  135  a-b 

United  States  Constitution  in  48  a-b 

Congress,  Confederate,  flags  adopted  by  159  a 

Congresses,  Colonial  and  Continental  30  b,  31  a 

CONKLING,  ROSCOE— 

Famous  contest  of    167  a-b 

Final  defeat  of  107  a-b 

CONNECTICUT,  STATE  OF— 

Arbor  Day  in  88  a 

At  Constitutional  convention  48  b,  49  a-b 

Constitution  ratified  by  41)  a 

Graphite  mines  in  0<>  b 

Legal  holidays  in  134  a-b 

Massachusetts  boundary  of  51  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b 

Pharmacy  laws  in  163  b 

Prohibition  in  120  a 

Vote  of.  in  1800  92  a 

Conservatives  in  French  politics  129  a 

GON8TANTINE  THE  GREAT— 

Pilgrimage*  under  133  a 

Plunder  of  Delphic  Temple  by  121  a 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 

Convention  oL  1787  48b.4l)a 

Debated  and  compromises  of  48  b,  49  a-b 

Ratification  of,  by  the  States  31  b,  id  •  -b 

CONSTITUTION.  U.  8.  FRIO  ATE— 

Building  of  the  125  b 

Fight*  of  tli*  ..120  b,  126  a 

Final  disposition  of  126  a 

Consumption  of  Ifquor  in  <l  life  rout  countries..  176  a 

Contannl,  Venetian  diplomat,  mentioned  (16  b 

CoaUitftad  Presidential  elections  44  a-b 
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CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY— 

Description  of  119  a 

History  of    119  a-b 

Cook,  Captain,  navigator,  mentioned  131  a 

COOPER,  J.  FENTMORE— 

Libel  suits  of  129- a-b 
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Fran/..  Josef  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria  ......82  a 

Fredorlca  of  Mocklonburg  Strellti  08a 

FrodeiMea  Princess  of  Prussia  68 a 

Frederick,  King  of  Duumark,  and  Bcbleswlg 

Holstein  war   50 1  a-b 

Frederic.  KniK  of  Wurtomberg  08  a 

Frodorlok.  sou  of  George  III  68  a 

Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark,  mentioned  

Frederick  Wi II  iam.  Duke  of  Gloucester  08  a 

Froodiuan'H  Bank,  history  of  the  30  a-b 

FK1CIC  MKTIIOD1ST  OHUIICH- 

HUtory  of  145  » 
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FREE  METHODIST  CHURCH-Continued. 

Doctrines  of  145  a 

Statistics  of  39  a 

FREEWILL  BAPTISTS— 

Doctrines  of  12  b 

Statistics  of  39  a 

Fremont,  Calif ornian  explorer,  mentioned  176  b 

French  in  India,  the  103  b,  161  a 

French  Concordat,  the  12  b,  13  a 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION— 

Commune  in  47  a-b 

Effect  of  on  British  politics  105  a-b 

Huguenots  and  the  109  b 

FRENCH  RULERS - 

Accession  of  157  b,  158  a 

Line  of  descent  of^^.  157, 158  a 

Reigns  of  157  b,  158  a 

Frere,  Sir  Bartle.  and  ;he  Zulu  war  18  a-b,  19  a-b 

Fresno  Grove,  description  of   174  a 

Friedrick  I.  of  Hohenzollern  19  b 

Friedrick  I.  of  Prussia  19  b 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  death  of  20  a 

Friedrich  Wilhelm,  the  "great  elector,"  men- 
tioned 19  b 

Friends,  statistics  of  39  a 

Frozen  word  s,  literary  joke  about  81b 

Fuh-hi,  early  Chinese  king  171a 

FULMINATES,  THE— 

Nature  of  34  b 

Uses  of  35  a 

Funds  of  United  States  Bank,  removal  of  Ill  b 

Furnell,  R.  W.,  Governor  of  Nebraska  125  a 

Gabriel,  Koranic  Legend  of  100  b 

Gaillardet,  Frederick,  and  supposed  will  of 

Peter  the  Great  63  a 

Gaines,  General,  at  Fort  Erie  100  a 

GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS,  THE- 

Description  of  92  b,  93  a 

„   Products  of..  92  b,  93  a 

Galley,  description  of  the  133  a 

GALLEY  SLAVES- 

Accountof,  in  early  times  133  a-b 

„   Cruelties  practiced  on  133  a-b 

Gallic  wars,  dates  of  65  a 

Gait,  Sir  Alexander  T.,  and  Canadian  award.... 38  a 

Ganges,  overflow  of  in  cyclone  147  b,  148  a 

Garber,  Silas,  Governor  of  Nebraska  125  a 

Garden  of  Eden,  where  placed  136  a-b 

Gardner,  Miss,  marriage  to  President  Tyler  41  b 

Garfield.  Mrs.  James  A  68  b 

GARFIELD,  PRESIDENT  JAMES  A.— 

Assassination  of   98  a-b 

Contest  with  Mr.Conkling   167  a-b 

Illness  and  death  of  98  a-b 

Private  pension  bills  signed  by  145  b 

GARRISON,  WILLIAM  LLOYD— 

Conduct  in  Boston  mob  60  a-b 

Speech  at  Pennsylvania  Hall  154b 

Gaseous  poisons,  varied  effects  of  134  b,  135  a 

Gauls,  attempt  of  to  rob  the  Delphic  Temple..  121  a 

Gems  of  the  months,  the  148  a-b 

GENGHIS  KHAN— 

Ancestor  of  Tamerlane   ..     89  b 

Invasion  of  China  172  a 

Genoese,  the,  and  Netherlands  war  95  b,  96  a 

GEORGE  in.  OF  ENGLAND— 

And  American  Congress  31  a-b 

Children  of   68  a 

Marriage  and  death  of  68  a 

Premiers  under  22  b 

George  IV.,  of  England,  marriage  and  death  of.. 68  a 
GEORGE,  ST.,  OF  ENGLAND- 

Legend  of    151  a 

True  history  of  151  a 

GEORGIA,  STATE  OF— 

Arbor  Day  in   88  a 

At  consti  tutional  convention  48  b,'49  a-b 

Constitution  ratified  by  49  a 

Emery  mines  in  132  b 

Legal  holidays  in   134  a 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b,' 163  a 

Pharmacy  laws  in  163  a-b 

Prohibition  in  120  b 

Repudiation  in  '.„,,,  ...  6  a 

State  bonds  in   *'  fia 

Vote  of  in  1860     92  a 

Georgios  I.,  King  of  Greece  .'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.*.".".".".* .".*82  a 

GERMAN  EMPIRE,  J  HE— 

Black  death  in*..  115  b,  116  a 

Bundesrath,  the,  in  43  b 

Cable  laid  from  to  United  States  16  b 

Christian  missions  of   169  b 

Clarification  of   81  b 

Coinage  of  85  b 

Graphite  mines  in  90  b 

History  of    43  a-b 

Jews  in  15  a 

Liquor  consumption  in  176  a 


GERMAN  EMPIRE,  THE-Continued. 

Naval  rank  of   34  a 

Naval  strength  of   80  b 

Nickel  found  in  100  a 

Part  of  in  Schleswig-Holstein  war.... 50  a-b,  51  a 

Political  parties  in  83  a-b 

Prunes  in...  91a 

Recent  elections  in  83  a-b 

Reichstag,  how  formed  43b,  44  a 

Royal  game  of  goose  in  26  b 

Samoan  Islands  controversy  117  a 

Septenate  bill  in  69  a-b 

Socialism  in  32  b 

States  of  the  empire..  43  a-b 

German  silver,  how  made  100  a 

Gerry,  Governor  Elbridge,  and  gerrymander  74  a 

GERRYMANDER.  THE— 

Meaning  of  the  term  74  a 

Origin  of  the  term  74  a 

Ghent.lreaty  of,  mentioned  37  b 

Giant's  Causeway,  description  of  85  a-b 

Gilbert,  Dr.  William,    discoverer   of  the 

earth's  magnetism  164  b 

Ginseng,  growth  and  uses  of  123  a 

Girlingite  Shakers,  belief  of  10  b,  11  a 

Girling,  Mrs.,  Shaker  prophetess  10  b,  11  a 

Gladiatorial  war,  date  of  65  a 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  premier  of  Great 

Britain  157  a 

Gnadenhutten  massacre,  history  of  the  117  a-b 

GOLD— 

Assaying  of  64  b,  65  a 

Mines  of,  on  the  Amoor,  the  28  b 

Mines  of,  in  the  Transvaal  91  b 

Plating  with,  how  done  122  a 

Statistics  of  production  of  108  b 

Tests  of.....  64b,  65  a 

Goldbeater's  skin,  preparation  and  uses  of  127  b 

Good  Friday,  where  legal  holiday  134  a-b 

Goose,  royal  game  of  26  b,  27  a 

Gordian  knot,  legend  of  103  b,  104  a 

Gordius,  legend  of  103  b,  104  a 

Gordon,  General,  and  Emin  Bey  78  b 

Gordon,  General,  British  officer  168  a 

Gorrie,  John  and  ice  machines  45  a-b 

Gorringe,  Com.,  American  obelisk 

moved  by  83  a,  145  b,146  a 

Goths,  conquered  by  the  Huns  ;  68  b 

Gouverneur,  Samuel,  married  in  White  House. ..41  a 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  British  premier  .22  b 

Graham,  Sec,  and  Burr  conspiracy  76  a 

"Grannv  knot,"  what  is  a  25  b 

Grant,  Dr.  Andrew  and  the  moon  hoax  17  a-b 

Grant,  Mrs.  Julia  Dent  68  b 

Grant,  Nellie,  bride  of  White  House  41  a-b 

GRANT,  GENERAL  U.  S.- 

And  invasion  of  Tennessee  55  a 

And  Minister  Motley  156  a-b 

And  White  House  weddings  41  b 

Government  loss  under  8  b 

Nicknames  of  77  b 

Order  No.  11  by  35  b,  36  a 

Pall-bearers  for  88  a 

Private  pension  bills  signed  by  145  b 

GRAPHITE— 

Mines  of  90  b 

Uses  of  90  b,  91a 

GRAPHOPHONE.  THE- 

Description  of  78  a 

Inventors  of  78  a 

Grass  widow,  origin  of  the  term  53  a 

Graves,  Mr.,  and  his  book  101  b 

Gravier,  visit  of  to  Kaskaskia  137  a 

Gray,  Horace,  Associate  Justice  166  b 

GREAT  BRITAIN— 

And  American  Colonial  Congresses  30  b,  31  a 

And  American  seal  fishing  grounds. 113  b,  114  a 

And  the  Samoan  Islands  difficulty  117  a 

And  the  Transvaal  91  a-b 

Anglo-French  control  82  b 

Army  in  Egypt  82  b,  83  a 

Classification  of  82  a 

Coinage  of  86  a 

Defeat  of  at  Fort  Erie  100  a 

Draft  horses  in  148  b,  149  a 

Early  coinage  of  46  b,  47  a 

Extradition  with  United  States  177  b 

Fenian  Troubles  in  170  b.  171  a 

Financial  policy  in  Egypt  82  b,  83  a 

Forces  in  Afghanistan  63  b,  64  a 

Holly  trees  in  152  b 

In  naval  war  of  1812  125  b,  126  a 

In  Netherlands  war  95  b,  96  a 

Intervention  in  the  Kossuth  case  107  b 

King  William's  war  in  Ireland  140  a 

Lease  of  Burmah  mines  75  b 

Liquor  consumption  in  176  a 

Marriage  laws  in  104  a-b 

Motley,  Minister  to  156  a-b 

Naval  rank  of  34  a 

Naval  strength  of  80  b 

Needles  and  pins  made  in  140  b,  141  a 

Obelisk  moved  by  83  a 
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GREAT  BRITAIN-Continued. 

Political  and  religious]  liberty  in  105  a-b 

Political  reforms  in   105  a-b 

Premiers  of  22  b,  157  a 

Prison  reforms  in  128  a 

Religious  reforms  in  105  b 

Rights  of  sovereigns  in  114  b 

Royal  game  of  goose  in  26  b.  27  a 

Ruler  of  82  a 

Socialism  in  32  b.  33  a 

Terms  of  treaty  of  1783  135  a 

Transactions  concerning  the  Alabama  22  a-b 

University  fellowships  in  104  a-b 

Valentine's  Day,  customs  21  b 

Wars  with  the  Boers  91  a-b 

Yachts  of  151b,  152  a 

Zulu  war  of  17  b,  18  a-b,  19  a-b 

Great  Eastern,  description  of  110  a 

Great  Serpent  Mound,  the  162  a-b 

GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA— 

History  of  161b,  162  a 

Present  condition  of  161  b.  162  a 

GREECE— 

Classification  of  82  a 

Coinage  of  28  a,  86  a-b 

Cubit  in  148  a 

Delphic  Temple  in  120  b,  121  a 

Emery  mines  in  132  a 

Holly  trees  in  152  b 

In  Latin  Union.,  28  a 

Invasion  of  Ethiopia  by  21  a 

Jews  in  15  a 

Music  of  23  a-b 

Mythology  of  102  a-b 

Naval  rank  of  34  a 

Naval  strength  of    80  b 

Ruler  of  82  a 

Umbrellas  in  113  a 

Week,  the.  in  166  a 

Greeley  and  Cooper,  libel  case  of  129  a-b 

Gregorian  calendar,  the  53  a 

Gregory  I,  Pope,  and  Gregorian  Chant  23  a 

Gregory  XHI.  Pope,  and  the  calendar  53  a 

Grenville,  George,  Minister  George  III  22  b 

Grenville,  Lord,  Premier  George  III  22  b 

Grevy,  F.  Paul  Jules,  President  of  France. .82  a,  158  a 

Grimke.Miss  Angelina  154  b 

"Grizzly  Giant,"  Great  California  tree  174  a 

Ground  ice,  how  formed  29  b,  30  a 

GUATEMALA- 

Classincation  of  82  a 

Ruler  of  82  a 

Guerriere,  fight  of  with  the  Constitution  125  b 

Guido  of  Arazzo,  early  musician  :  23  b 

Guiteau,  assassination  of  the  President  by... .98  a-b 

Gully,  J.  W.,  and  Chisholm  tragedy  178  a 

GUNPOWDER— 

Components  of  104  b 

How  made  104  b,  105  a 

Gunter's  Line,  description  and  prob- 
lems of  166  b,  167  a 

Gustaf,  Swedish  Prince  123  a 

JHL 

HADRIAN,  THE  EMPEROR— 

Elia  Capitolana  built  by  133  a 

Restoration  of  the  Delphic  Temple  by  121  a 

Hair,  to  remove  from  the  hands  and  face  81  a 

Hale,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  author  of  "Mary  Had  a  Little 

umb"  59  b 

Half-Breed  tract  in  Iowa,  the  172  b,  173  a 

"Half-Breeds,"  in  politics  167  b 

HALLECK,  GENERAL  H.  W.- 

Nickname  of  77  b 

Order  No.  11  revoked  by  36  a 

Halley,  Dr.,  and  the  diving-boll  80  a 

Hamiloar, Carthaginian  general  149  b 

HAMILTON,  ALEXANDER— 

First  United  States  bank  established  by. ...110  b 

In  convention  of  1787  48  a-b.  40  a 

Plans  for  sale  of  public  lands  138  a 

Treasury  laws  framed  by  89  b 

Hamilton.  Richard,  at  Battle  of  the  Boyne  H(i  l> 

Hamlet,  play  of,  quoted  121  a 

Haucock. General,  nickname  of  77  b 

Hand-breadth,  length  of  148  a 

Hand  grenades,  recipe  for  making  1 17  b 

Han  dynasty  of  Chlneso  kings  171  b 

Hannibal,  Carthaginian  general  149  b 

Manulngton,  Ulshop,  murder  of  .  173  b 

Haiiway,  Jonas,  lnvontor  of  tho  modern  um- 
brella 118  a 

Hani  In,  Charles  H..  Governor  of  Missouri  57  a 

Harlan,  John  M..  Associate  Justice  100  b 

Harold,  King  of  Denmark  ,  24  b 

Harrington,  English  author,  mentioned  82b 

Harris.  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  Governor 

Magoffin  55  a 

HarrTnon,  President, government  Iobs  under  8  b 

Harvey.  Governor,  .Initios  M.  skotch  of  147  b 

Hasd  rtihal.  Carthaginian  Koneral. . ,  1  19  b 

Hassler,  Professor,  aud  woliflitu  and  raoaauroH.O  t  a 
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Hastings,  General  Russell,  married  at  White 
House    41  b 

Havers,  Clopton,  scientific  discoverer  90  a 

Hawaiian  Islands,  sandal  wood  in  152  b 

Hayes,  Mrs.  R.  B  68  b 

HAYES,  PRESIDENT  R.  B.— 

And  White  House  weddings  41  b 

Contested  election  of  44  a-b 

Government  loss  under  8  b 

Private  pension  bills  signed  by  145  b 

Haymarket  riot,  causes  of  168  b 

HAYTT,  REPUBLIC  OF— 

Classification  of  82  a 

Ruler  of  82  a 

Heatherly  disturbance,  date  of  10  a 

HEAT— 

Degrees  of,  in  summer  .....42  b,  43  a 

Effect  of  clouds  on  155  b 

Oxygen  as  cause  of  57  b,  58  a 

HEBREWS.  THE— 

Book  of  Jasher  29  b 

Cubit  of  148  a 

Musical  instruments  of  23  a 

See  also  Jews. 

Hebron,  the  site  of  Machpelah  108  b 

Helena,  Empress,  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  133  a 

Henry  of  Battenberg,  mentioned  121  a 

Henry  IV.  of  England,  usurped  the  crown  53  b 

Henry  VI.  of  England,  in  wars  of  the  Roses.53  b,  54  a 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  made  King  on  Bos- 
worth  field  54  a 

Henry  I.,  King  of  France  157  b 

Henry  II.,  King  of  France  157  b 

Henry  HI.,  King  of  France  157  b 

HENRY  rV.,  OF  FRANCE— 

Descent  of  157  b 

Laws  of  133  a 

Hephaestus,  king  of  mythology  128  a 

Hercules,  in  Grecian  legend  102  a 

"Herd  of  Bears,"  name  applied  to  the  Coreans.llSb 

"Hermit  Nation,"  name  given  the  Coreans  119  a 

Herod,  Jerusalem  taken  by  132  b 

Herodotus,  Greek  writer,  mentioned  20  b 

Herschel,  Sir  John  and  the  moon  hoax  17  a-b 

Herzegovinians,  the,  branch  of  the  Slave  64  b 

Hesus,  god  of  the  Celts,  legend  of  101  b,  102  a 

Henreaux.  General  Ulises,  President  of  Ban  Do- 
mingo ,  82  a 

Hexham, battle  of  53  b 

Hezekiah,  siege  of  Jerusulem  under  132  b 

Hia,  dynasty  of  Chinese  kings  171  a-b 

Hides,  to  tan  cheaply  w  45  b,  46  a 

Hien-fung,  Chinese  emperor  172  a 

High  pressure  engines  156  a 

High  treason,  penalty  of  92  a 

Hildreth,  the  historian,  quoted  31  b 

Hindostan.  See  India. 

Hiong-non,  ancient  Tartar  tribe  68  b 

Hipparchus,  ancient  astronomer,  mentioned..  136  b 

Hippias,  tyrant  of  Greece,  mentioned  120  b 

Hittites,  ancient  tribe,  mentioned  118  b 

Hoax,  a  celebrated  17  a-b 

HOHENZOLLERNS.  THE— 

Accession  to  German  throne  19  b 

Family  history  of  19  b 

Record  as  rulers  ,  19  b,  20  a 

Holden,  Professor  E.  S.,  and  Lick  Observatory  lit  ■ 

Holland.  See  Netherlands,  The. 

Holland  Land  Company,  history  of  165  a 

Holland  land  purchase,  what  was  165  a 

HOLMES.  DR.  O.  W.- 

Poem  by  on  the  Constitution  126  a 

"The  Boys,"  by,  quoted  148b 

Holmes,  Professor,  and  electrio  light  36  b 

Holstein  cattle  in  America  13  a-b 

Holstein,  Duchy  of.  war  with  Denmark.  .50  a-b,  51  a 

Holy  See.  budget  of  the  126  a-b 

Hood,  General,  defeat  at  Nashville  96  b 

Hooker,  General,  nickname  of  77  b 

HONDURAS  - 

Classification  of  82  a 

Ruler  of  82  a 

Hong  Kong,  ceded  to  the  British  143  b 

Hornet,  the,  in  war  of  1812  125  b 

Horns,  how  to  polish  44  b 

HORSE8- 

Cleveland  bays  45  b 

English  draft  horses  148  b 

Morgan  homo,  the  .,  107  b 

Morion.  Lieutenant.  Itritlsh  officer.   10S  a 

Houghton,  Dr.  Douglas,  aud  Michigan  mines. ...40  a 

Mouse  ot  llourbon,  t ho . ,  157  b.  168  a 

Howard.  General  O.  O..  founder  of  Howard 

University  128  » 

HOWARD,  JOHN- 

LHe  of  127b.  128a 

Philanthropic  works  of  ....127  b.  128> 

Howard  University,  history  and  description  of.  128a 

Howe,  John  (  .  i  nventor  of  piu  machinery  I  ll  a 

Howe  Piu  Uompativ,  when  established  141  a 

Mow  crockery  and  chin  aware  are  made  99k 
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How  prunes  are  dried  ..  ..92  a-b 

How  the  obelisk  was  moved  145  b,  14b  a 

How  thermometers  are  made  74  b,  75  a 

Hovt,  Oliver,  at  General  Grant's  funeral  88  a 

Hubbard.  Lucius  L.,  Governor  of  Minnesota.. . .34  b 

Hudson  River  and  Fort  Orange  Railway  177  b 

HUGUENOTS,  THE—  . 

Condition  in  French  Revolution  109  a-b 

Present  status  of  109  a-b 

Hull,  Captain,  of  the  Constitution  125  b 

Humbert,  King  of  Italy.  See  Umberto. 

Humboldt,  discoverer  of  the  cow-tree  98  a 

Humphrey,  General,  nickname  of  77  b 

HUNGARY— 

Change  of  constitution  in  ^OS? 

Natural  gas  in  87  b 

Revolutions  in  107  b,  108  a 

See  also  Austro-Hungary. 
HUNS,  THE—  „„  .  • 

History  of  68  b,  69  a 

Migrations  of  68  b,  69  a 

Origin  of  68  b 

Hutchinson's  "History  of    Vermont,"  men- 
tioned 168  a-b 

Hwai  Shan,  the  story  of  142  a-b 

Hwang-ti.  early  Chinese  ruler  171  a 

Hyksos,  or  shepherd  kings  118  b 

I. 

Iao  of  Nepaul,  legend  of  101  b,  102  a 

Ibrahim,  Egyptian  Pasha  at  Jerusalem  133  a 

Icarian  community,  the  33  a-b 

ICE- 

Artificial,  to  make  44  b,  45  a 

Formation  of,  in  streams  29  b,  30  a 

History  of  ice  machines  44  b.  45  a 

Philosophy  of  45  a-b 

Iceland,  sulphur  mines  in  116  a 

Hive,  Jacob,  forged  book  of  Jasher  29  b 

Idaho,  medical  practice  laws  in  163  a 

ILLINOIS,  STATE  OF— 

Arbor  Day  in  88  a 

Early  Spaniards  in  137b 

Hundred-day  regiments  raised  by  178  b 

Legal  holidays  in  134  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b,  163  a 

Pharmacy  laws  in  163  b 

Prohibition  in  120  a 

Repudiation  in  6  b 

State  Board  of  Health,  action  of  163  a 

Troops  raised  under  special  call  in  135  b 

Vote  of,  in  18(30  92  a 

"Woman's  rights  in  123  a  b 

See  also  Regimental  Histories. 

Inch  Cape  Rock.  History  of  59  b,  60  a 

Income  of  the  Pope,  the  126  a-b 

INDIA— 

Ancient  history  of  103  a 

Coinage  of  86  a 

Conquest  of  by  Timour  89  b 

East  India  Company  161  a-b 

French  and  English  in  103  b,  161  a-b 

Government  and  laws  in  103  b 

Great  cyclone  in  147  b,  148  a 

Jews  in  15  a 

Modern  history  of  103  a-b 

Music  in  .  23  a 

Mythology  of  102  a-b 

Needles  used  in  140  b 

Population  of  137  a 

Rare  woods  in  152  a-b 

Socialism  in  32  b 

Taj  Mahal  in  146  a 

Week,  the,  in  166  a 

INDIANS,  THE- 

Attack  on  Royalton  168  a-b 

Corn  cultivation  by  70  b,  136  b 

Early  tribes  of  Illinois  136  b,  137  a 

List  of  wars  with  10  a-b 

Massacre  at  Gnadenhutten  117  a-b 

Place  in  civilization  77  a 

Relics  and  MSS.  of  in  Chicago  Historical 

Society  117  b,  118  a 

Treaties  with  172  b 

United  States  DistrictCourt  decision  173  a 

War  of,  in  Florida  163  b,  164  a 

Indian  corn, origin  of  70  b,  136  a-b 

Indian  Stream  war,  date  of  10  a 

INDIANA,  STATE  OF- 

Arbor  Day  in  88  a 

Legal  holidays  in  134  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b 

Prohibition  in  120  a 

Repudiation  in  5  a 

State  bonds  in  5  a 

Troops  raised  by  135  b 

Vote  of,  in  1860   92  a 

Indra  of  Thibet,  legend  concerning. ...101  b.  102  a 

Ingjald  Illraada,  King  of  Sweden  24  b,  25  a 

"Inglorious  Columbus,  An"  1 42  a-b 

Ink,  invisible,  how  made  16  b,  17  a 

International  alliance  of  revolution   131b 
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INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  THE— 

Formation  of  the  33  a 

Part  in  the  Paris  commune  47  b,  48  a 

Intransigeante,  in  French  politics  129  a 

Intricate  knots,  how  made  25  b,  26  a 

Invisible  ink,  how  to  make  16  b,  17  a 

IOWA,  STATE  OF— 

Half-breed  tract  172  b,  173  a 

Legal  holidays  in  134  a-b 

Medical  practice,  laws  in  162  b 

Prohibition  in  120  a 

Vote  of.  in  1860  92  a 

Walled  lakes  in  172  a-b 

See  also  Regimental  Histories. 

IRELAND— 

Battle  of  the  Boyne  140  a-b 

Early  history  of  49  b,  50  a 

Normans  and  Danes  in.....  .............  50  a 

Patron  saint  of   151  b 

"Plan  of  Campaign**  what  was  72  a 

St.  Patrick  in  ..   6  a-b,  49  b 

Irish  People,  Fenian  journal,  mentioned  170  b 

IRON— 

Discovery  and  early  use  of  128  a-b 

Mines  of,  in  Michigan  40  a-b 

Product  of  40  a-b 

Irritant  poisons,  varieties  and  effects  of  134  b 

Isaac,  tomb  of,  at  Machpelah  109  a 

Ismail  of  Egypt,  extravagance  of  82  b 

Israfil,  Koranic  legend  of  100  b 

ITALY— 

Black  Death  in  115  b,  116  a 

Classification  of  82  a 

Coinage  used  in  28  a,  86  a-b 

Galley  slaves  in  133  b 

Holly  trees  in  152  b 

In  Latin  Union....  28  a 

Jews  in    15  a 

Kossuth,  a  refugee  in  107  b,  108  a 

Music  in  23  b 

Naval  rank  of,  34  a 

Naval  strength  of  80  b 

Patron  saint  of  151  a-b 

Ruler  of  82  a 

Sulphur  mines  in  116  a 

Ivar  Viof  amme,  King  of  Sweden  24  b 

Izard,  Mark  W.,  Governor  of  Nebraska  ...125  a 

Jablochkoff,  Paul,  and  electric  light  36  b 

Jacob,  tomb  of,  at  Machpelah  109  a 

JACKSON,  PRESIDENT  ANDREW— 

And  the  Burr  conspiracy  76  a 

And  White  House  weddings  41  a 

Attack  on  the  United  States  Bank  110  b,  111  a 

Censure  of,  by  the  Senate  ,  135  a-b 

Government  loss  under  8  b 

In  campaign  of  1824  44  a-b 

Removal  of  bank  funds  Ill  a-b 

Jackson,  Claiborne  F.,  Governor  of  Missouri...  .57  a 

Jackson,  John  G.,  married  at  White  House  41  a 

Jackson,  General  T.  J.,  nickname  of  78  a 

"Jack  Robinson,"  origin  of  phrase  61  a 

Jamaica,  rosewood  in  152  a 

James  I.  of  England,  mentioned  159  a 

JAMES  H.  OF  ENGLAND— 

At  battle  of  the  Boyne  140  a 

Mention  of  grant  to  159  a-b 

JAMES  THE  GREAT,  ST.— 

Death  of  164  a 

Legends  of  151  a 

Patron  saint  of  Spain  151  a 

James  the  Less,  St.,  death  of  164  a 

James,  Wm.  H.,  Governor  of  Nebraska  125  a 

January,  gem  of  148  b 

JAPAN— 

And  the  Coreans  118  b 

Classification  of  82  b 

Coinage  of    8b  a 

Music  in  23  a 

Naval  rank  of  34  a 

Naval  strength  of  80  b 

Pearl  fisheries  in  88  b 

Ruler  of  82  b 

Troubles  with  the  United  States  10  b 

JASHER,  BOOK  OF— 

Authenticity  of  29  b 

History  of  .........29  b 

Jason  in  Colckis  133  b,  134  a 

JAVA— 

Area  and  population  of  69  b 

Description  of  69  b,  70  a 

History  and  religion  of  .70  a 

Pearl  fisheries  in  88  p 

Upas  tree,  the  121  b 

Java,  the  ship,  fight  of,  with  the  Constitution.  .125  b 

JAY,  JOHN- 

And  treaty  of  1783  135  a 

Chief  Justice  166  b 

Jebus,  early  name  of  Jerusalem  132  b 
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JEFFERSON  PRESIDENT,  THOMAS- 

And  the  United  States  Bank  110  b 

Contested  election  of  44  a 

Government  loss  under  8  b 

JEHANGHIR,  THE  EMPEROR- 

Builder  of  the  Taj  Mahal  146  a 

Ruler  of  the  Moguls  103  a 

Jeroboam,  secession  of  tribes  under  132  b 

Jerome,  Chauncey,  inventor  of  clock  machin- 
ery 124  b,  125  a 

JERUSALEM— 

Book  of  Jasher  found  in  29  b 

History  of   ....132  b,  133  a 

Rulers  of  132  b,  133  a 

Sieges  of  132  b,  133  a 

JESUITS,  THE— 

History  of  9  a-b 

Origin  of  9  a-b 

Plans  of  9  a-b 

Jesup,  Col.,  and  the  Seminole  chief  163  b 

JEWS,  THE— 

And  Cave  of  Machpelah  108  b 

Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  133  a 

Grant's  famous  order  concerning  35  b,  36  a 

Jerusalem  taken  from  Christians  by  133  a 

Number  of  in  various  countries  of  world.. ..15  a 

Persecutions,  at  time  of  the  Black  Death  116  a 

Removal  of  disabilities  of  105  b 

Revolts  of  132  b,  133  a 

Sabbath  of  166  b 

Socialism  among  32b 

Superstition  of  119  b 

Joanna.  Princess  of  Spain  95  a 

Joash.King  of  Israel  132  a 

Johannes  II.,  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  82  b 

John  Brown's  raid,  date  of  10  b 

John,  King  of  England,  coinage  of  46  b 

John,  St.,  death  of  164  a 

John  (the  Good)  King  of  France  157  b 

Johnson  Clarendon  Convention,  the  156  a-b 

Johnson,  Hancock,  Governor  of  Missouri  57  a 

Johnson,  H.  R.  W.,  President  of  Liberia  81  b 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Harriet  Lane  68  b 

JOHNSON,  PRESIDENT  ANDREW- 

And  Alaska  purchase  148  a 

And  John  Mitchel  170  b,  171a 

Government  loss  under  8  b 

Johnson,  Reverdy,  Minister  to  Great  Britain. 156  a-b 

Johnson,  R.  M.,  elected  Vice  President  44  a 

Johnson,  Richard,  author  "Seven  Champions  of 

Christendom"....,  151  a-b 

Johnson,  William  S..  of  Committee  on  Consti- 
tution 49  a 

Johnston,  General,  at  General  Grant's  funeral.  .88  a 

Jones  (Davy),  origin  of  term  15  a-b 

Jones,  Dr.  Abner,  founder  of  a  church  150  b 

Jones,  George,  at  General  Grant's  funeral  88  a 

JORDAN  VALLEY,  THE— 

Fall  of  the  river  in  14  a,  15  b 

Name  of  14  a 

Josephine,  Empress,  and  her  children  41  b 

Josephine,  Queen  of  Sweden  41  b 

Joseph  in  Egypt,  mention  of  118  b 

Josiah,  King  of  Judah  mentioned  132  b 

Jude,  St.,  death  of  164  a 

Jugurthine  war,  date  of  65  a 

Julian,  Emperor,  rebuilding  Jerusalem  133  a 

Julien,  ProfesKor,  on  singing  sand  150  b 

Julius.  Pope  of  Rome  mentioned  21  b 

July,  the  gem  of  148  b 

June,  the  gem  of  148  b 

Junker,  Dr.  William,  and  Emin  Bey  79  a 

JUPITER'S  MOONS— 

Eclipses  of  175  b 

Observations  of  175  b 

Justinian,  Roman  Emperor  mentioned  108  b 

Kai-King,  Chinese  Emperor  172  a 

Kang-hi,  Chinese  Emperor  172  a 

KANSAS.  STATE  OF- 

Arbor  Day  in  88  a 

Date  ol  tronbloH  In  10  b 

Le^al  holidays  in  134  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b 

Pharmacy  Uwh  in  1(1:;  l> 

Prohibition  in  120  b 

Karl  I..  King  of  Houmania  V82  b 

KAHKASKIA.  ILL/— 

Early  aunalH  of  130  b.  137  a 

Location  of  130  b,  137  a 

KaHHiibH,  the,  a  Slavic  people  il  l  l> 

Keane,  A.  II.,  Amorbun  traveler,  quoted  1 10  a 

KEARNKY.  GENKKAL  PHIL— 

Life  and  death  of  11  b,  12  a 

Nic-ku.iiuo  of  78  a 

Kcoly,  inventor  of  Mm  Kooly  motor,  clilmH 

.  of.  17Ha  b 

Krcly  motor.  Mm  opInloiiM  on  178  a-b 

KHlogg.  E.H..  and  Canadian  award  38  a 

K<  lly,  MlHH  Abby,  at  1'r nriHylvanla  Hall  104  b 
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KENTUCKY,  STATE  OF- 

Arbor  Day  in  88  a 

Early  emigrants  from  160  a-b 

Legal  holidays  in  134  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b 

Neutrality  claim  of  54  a-b,  55  a 

Pharmacy  laws  in  163  b 

Union  sentiment  in,  in  1860  54  a-b,  55  b 

Vote  of  in  1860  92  a 

Kepler,  laws  of,  mentioned  175  a 

"Keystone  State,"  the  great  California  tree.. ..173  b 

Kien-Lung,  Chinese  Emperor  172  a 

Kileauea,  crater  of,  described  38  b,  39  a 

Kilpatrick,  General,  nickname  of  78  a 

King,  A.  A.,  Governor  of  Missouri  57  a 

King,  Rufus,  of  Committee  on  Constitution  49  a 

KINGS  AND  QUEENS— 

Privileges  of  in  different  countries  114  b 

When  joint  sovereigns  114  b 

Khyber  Pass,  account  of  03  b,  64  a 

Klamath  and  Salmon  River  war,  date  of  10  b 

Klamath  nation  of  Indians,  mentioned  130  b 

Knights  of  Labor  in  Chicago  strikes  168  b,  169  a 

Knots,  some  intricate  25  b.  26  a 

Koran,  angels  of  the  100  b 

Korie,  ancient  Corean  King  118  b 

KOSSUTH,  LOUIS- 

Action  in  Hnngarian  revolution  107  b,  108  a 

Fund  collected  for  107  b,  108  a 

Visit  to  the  United  States  107  b,  108  a 

KRAKATOA,  ERUPTION  OF- 

Circumstancesof  the  126  b,  127  a 

Effects  of  the  126  b,  127  a 

KUBLAI  KHAN- 

First  Mongol  dynasty  established  by  172  a 

Paper  money  of  67  b,  68  a 

Kung,  Chinese  Prince    172  a 

Kwang-su,  Chinese  Emperor  172  a 


LABOR  TROUBLES— 

Chicago  strikes  in  1886  168  b,  169  a 

Railroad  strikes  in  the  Southwest   ...168  b 

Union  Stock  Yards  strike  168  b,  169  a 

Lafayette,  visit  to  America,  mentioned  87  b 

Lafltte's  pirate  wars,  date  of  10  a 

Lainez,  James,  a  Jesuit  9  a-b 

Laird  &  Sons,  builders  of  the  Alabama  22  a 

LAKE  SCHOOL  OF  POETS- 

Members  of  93  a 

Poetry  of  93  a 

Lake  Shore  Railroad  and  strikers  168  b 

LAKE  TCHAD- 

Description  of  100  b,  101  a 

Explorations  of  100  b,  101  a 

Lake  Thrasymene,  battle  of  149  b 

Lakes,  walled,  of  Iowa  172  a-b 

Lamaism,  Thibetan  religion,  mentioned  169  a 

Lancaster,  house  of,  in  Wars  of  the  Roses.  .53  a-b,54  a 
LAND- 

Alien  law  concerning  70  a-b 

Government  sales  of.  137  b,  138  a-b 

How  surveyed  56  b 

Public  land,  laws  on  137  b,  138  a-b 

River  land,  rights  of  owners  of  27  b.  28  a 

"Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,"  name  of  Japan  118  a 

Landgreve  of  Hesse-Homburg  68  a 

Langon,  General,  at  battle  of  the  Boyne  140  b 

Lapland,  botanical  tour  of  175  a 

Lapham,  Elbridge  G.,  election  of  167  b 

La6ker,  Herr,  in  German  Reich6tag  83  b 

Lassalle,  French  socialist  33  a 

La  Sueur,  Voyage  of,  on  Mississippi  137  a 

LATIN  UNION,  THE- 

Coinage  of  28  a,  86  a-b 

History  of  28  a 

Latinus,  King  of  Latiura  141  b 

Latin  war.  dates  of  65  a 

Laurens.  Henry.and  treaty  of  17S3  135  a 

Lautse,  founder  of  the  Tao  religion  169  a 

Lavinia.wifo  of  JSneaa  141  b 

Lavinlum.  the  city  of.  founded   141  b 

"Lay  me  down  and  save  the  flag"  57  b 

Lead  water  pipes,  protection  of...... 


21  b.2'- 
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Leah,  tomb  of.  Machpelah. 
LEE.  GENERAL  It.  E.~ 

Familyof  96  j 

Nickname  of  78  I 

Loo,  G.  \V.  CusliM.  Confederate  oflicer  95  i 

Lee,  (leneial  Ki  l/n  n«  li .  Confederate  o  tile  or   !>.">  i 

Loo,  Mrs.  R.E.,  descendant  of  Martha  Washing- 

.1)5  i 


ton. 


Loo,  R.  E.,  Jr.,  Confederate  officer  

Leo,  W.  H.  F„  Confederate  oflicer  

LafevrOi  rTOfi  a  .leHult  

Laithsndodneaii  camel  of  

Loft.  tho.  In  French  politlcn  

Legal  holldayH  in  dffl'e runt  States   ... 

Legal  Tender.  History  of  114  b.  1 10  ft 

LEGENDARY  8AVIOR8- 

LlNt  of  ...101 

StorlcH  concerning  tho  101  b,  L09  a-b.  103 
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Legislation  on  finance,  history  of  ....114  b,  115  a-b 

Legitimists,  in  French  politics  128  b 

LeTsler,  Governor,  and  First  Continental  Con- 
gress 30  b 

LEOPOLD  H.  OF  BELGIUM— 

Emin  Bey  expedition  79  a 

Kuler  of  Belgium  82  a 

Leo  X.,  Pope. ana  French  Concordat  .....12  b 

leo  xm.,  POPE—  . 

Income  of  126  a-b 

Sketch  of  87„H> 

Len strom,  Danish  scientist  and  auroras  74  b 

Lesur,  Charles  Louis,  French  author  62  b 

Letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  .47  a 

Levant,  fight  of,  with  the  Constitution  126  a 

Lewis,  Miss,  bride  of  White  House  

Liang  dynasty  of  Chinese  kings  171b 

LIBERIA— 

Classification  of  82  a 

Ruler  of  y;-825 

Lick,  James,  and  the  Lick  Observatory  144  a-b 

LICK  OBSERVATORY,  THE— 

Description  of  telescope  144  a* 

History  of  144  a-b 

Liddesdale.  the  Knight  of.  mentioned  158  b 

LIGH  — 

Aberration  of,  described  144  b,  145  a 

"^Aberration  of,  mentioned  175  a 

From  Jupiter's  moons  175  b 

Velocity  of,  how  computed  175  b,  176  a 

"Light  of  the  harem,"  the  146  a 

Lilith.  legend  of  111b 

LINCOLN,  PRESIDENT.  ABRAHAM— 

Anniversary  of  birth  of  134  a 

Calls  of  troops  by  135  b,  136  a 

Correspondence  with  Governor  Magoffin  54  b 

Government  loss  under  8  b 

National  bank  bill  recommended  by  39  b 

Opinion  of  State  neutrality  54  b 

Statue  of,  in  Fairmount  Park  7  a 

Lingg,  Louis.  Chicago  anarchist  149  a 

LINN^US,  CARL,  VON- 

Lifeof   175  a-b 

Scheme  for  making  pearls  89  a 

Writings  of   175  a-b 

Liquids  through  the  mails,  law  on  64  b 

Liquor,  consumption  of  in  different  countries.176  a 

Lisaura,  in  legend  of  Tannhauser  71a 

"Little  Mac,"  who  was  77  b 

"Little  Phil,"  who  was  77  b 

"Little  Pigs,"  old  popular  air  139  a 

Liverpool,  Earl  of,  Premier  under  George  DH. .  .22  b 

Living  ladies  of  the  White  House  68  a 

Llano  Estacado,  described  32  a 

Locke,  Richard  Adams,  author  of  moon  hoax.  17  a-b 

Lockyer,  Norman,  on  the  red  sunsets  127  a 

Lofley,  Captain,  arctic  explorer,  mentioned. ...24  a 
LOGAN,  GENERAL  JOHN  A.— 

At  General  Grant's  funeral  88  a 

Nickname  of  77  b 

Londonderry,  siege  of  140  a 

Longest  street  car  line,  the  177  b,  178  a 

Louis  V;.  King  of  France  157  b 

Louis  VI.,  King  of  France  157  b 

Louis  VIL.  King  of  France  157  b 

Louis  VHI„  King  of  France  157  b 

Louis  EX.,  (St.  Louis)  King  of  France  157  b 

Louis  X.,  King  of  France  157  b 

Louis  XL,  King  of  France  157  b 

Louis  XTJL  King  of  France  157  b 

Louis  XTTL,  King  of  France  157  b 

LOUIS  XTV.,  KING  OF  FRANCE— 

Laws  of  on  galley  slaves  133  b 

Mention  of  158  a 

LOUIS  XV.,  KING  OF  FRANCE— 

Huguenots,  the,  under  109  b 

Descent  and  reign  of  158  a 

LOUIS  XVI..  KING  OF  FRANCE- 

Civil  rights  restored  to  Huguenots  by  109  b 

Descent  and  reign  of  158  a 

Mention  of  156  b 

Louis  XVII.,  of  France  (the  Dauphin)  158  a 

Louis  XVni..  King  of  France  158  a 

Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France  158  a 

Louisa."  nickname  of  General  Wallace  78  a 

LOUISIANA,  STATE  OF- 

Date  of  troubles  in  10  b 

In  election  of  1876  44  b 

Legal  holidays  in  134  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b 

Secession  flag  in  158  b 

Vote  of,  in  1860    92  a 

Louvre  gallery,  the,  destroyed  by  the  Commune.48  a 

Lovat,  Lord,  trial  and  conviction  of  92  a 

Low  pressure  engines,  what  are  156  a 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  and  the  Jesuits  9  a-b 

Lucian,  Greek  historian,  mentioned  11  b 

Luis  1.,  King  of  Portugal  82  a 

Luke,  St.,  death  of  164  a 

Lullaby,  how  derived  111b 

Lupercalia,  customs  of,  and  name  21  a 
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Lusatian  branch  of  the  Slavic  race  64  b 

Lutherans,  statistics  of  39  a 

LUXEMBURG— 

Fortress  and  city  of  107  a-b 

Government  of  the  Duchy  107  a-b 

History  of    107  a-b 

LYTTON,  SIR  EDWARD  BULWER— 

Life  of  ,  61  b,  62  a 

Works  of  61  b,  62  a 

McClellan,  General,  nicknames  of  77  b 

McClurg,  Joseph  W..  Governor  of  Missouri  57  a 

McCook.  General,  nickname  of  77  b 

McCormick  Reaper  Works,  strike  in  168  b 

McCulloch,  Secretary,  and  currency  contrac- 
tion.... 115  a 

McElrath,  publisher  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  129b 

McElroy,  Mrs.  E.  A«  sister  of  President  Arthur.  .68  b 

McLane,  Louis,  and  President  Jackson  111a 

McNair,  Alexander,  Governor  of  Missouri  57  a 

McNutt,  Governor,  on  repudiation  5  a 

McPherson,  General  James  B.,  life  and  death 

of  130  a-b 

Maccabees,  rebellion  of  the  132  b 

Macdonald,  Flora,  and  Prince  Charles  91  b 

Macedonian  wars,  dates  of  65  a 

MACHPELAH,  THE  CAVE  OF- 

Description  of  108  b,  109  a 

Tombs  of  108  b,  109  a 

MAC  MAHON,  MARSHAL— 

In  siege  of  Paris  47  b,  48  a 

Made  President  158  a 

Madagascar,  ebony  wood  in  152  b 

Madam  Tussaud  and  her  wax-works  156  Jb,  157  a 

MADISON,  PRESIDENT  JAMES— 

Government  loss  under  8  b 

Member  of  Committee  on  Constitution  49  a 

Wedding  of  niece  in  White  House  41  a 

Madoc,  Prince.  Welsh  adventurer...,  130  b 

Maghada,  kingdom  of  103  a 

MAGNETISM— 

Terrestrial  phenomenon  of  164  b,  165  a 

MAGOFFIN,  GOVERNOR— 

Claimed  Kentucky's  neutrality  54  a-b,  55  a 
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Rousseau,  Gen.,  and  Alaska  purchase  148  a 

Royal  Family  of  Sweden,  members  of  123  a 

Royal  Families  of  France  157  b,  158  a 

Royal  Game  of  Goose,  the  .26  b,  27  a 

Royall,  Mrs.  Anna,  life  and  works  164  b 

Royalton,  Vt„  burning  of  168  a-b 

RUBY  MINES  OF  BURMAH- 

Legends  concerning  75  a-b 

Location  and  history  of  75  a-b 

Rucker,  E.  L.  and  Pinkerton  Agency  84  a 

Runge,  discoverer  of  carbolic  acid  142  b 


Russell,  Boston  editor,  and  gerrymander  74  a 

Russell,  John,  and  Prohibition  party  52 

Russell,  Lord  John,  Premier  of  Great  Britain.  ,1{ 


RUSSIA- 

Alliance  with  Sweden  1221b 

Amoor  mines  of  28  b 

At  treaty  of  Paris  27  a 

Bulgarian  troubles  incited  by  126  a 

Church  in  58  b  59  a 

Classification  of  S2  b 

Coinage  of  86  a 

Control  of  the  Alaskan  seas  by  1 18  b 

Interference  with  Bulgaria  78  a-b 

Jews  in  15  I 

Liquor  consumption  in  1,0a 

Mingrelia  taken  by  si  b 

Mongol  invasion  of  so  b 

Naval  rank  of  34  a 

Naval  strength  of  80  b 

Nickel  found  in  100  a 

Nihilism  in  131  b,  132  a 

Ruler  of  S2  b 

Serfdom  in  75  b,  76  a 

RUSSIAN  CHURCH,  THE— 

History  of  58  b,  51)  a 

Polity  of  50  a 

Russians,  the.  branch  of  Slavic  race  64  b 

Ruthenians,  the,  branch  of  tho  Slavic  race  6-1  b 

Ruthutgo,  John,  Chief  Justice  166  b 

Rye  House  plot,  mentioned  M0  0 

SABBATH.  THE—  ~ 

Of  the  Christians  168  a-b 

Of  the  Jews   166  I  9 

Of  the  Mohammedans  166  a-b 

Sabine  Indian  war.date  of  10  a 

Sac  and  Fox  Indian  war.  date  of  10  a 

Saccharine,  chemical  -20  a 

Sucrameut,  is  matrimony  a   28  a  b 

"Saddle-bag  John,"  who  was  <7  b 

Hnfofy  balance  In  mines,  the  Ma 

Ht.  Albans,  battles  of  53  a-b 


A 

St.  Cosui 
a    Saint  Cut 


o,  visit  of.  to  Kaskuskia  137  a 

thbort.  life  of.  ~  a 
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St.  Qothard  Tunnel,  described  16  a 

St.  John.  John  P.,  and  Prohibition  party  52  b 

8t.  Martin,  the  case  of  160  b,  161  a 

Saint  Patrick,  life  of  6  a-b 

SAINT  PAUL — 

Death  of  164  b 

On  the  marriage  relation  28  a 

faint  Rose  of  Lima,  history  of  118  a 
aint-Simon,  teachings  of  32  b,  33  a 

St.  Valentine,  Bishop  of  Rome,  history  of  21  a-b 

SAINT  VALENTINE'S  DAY— 

Customs  of  21  a-b 

Origin  of  21  a-b 

Sakkara,  pyramid  of,  mentioned  73  b 

Sakya,  the  Hindoo,  history  of  101  b 

Saladin,  Jerusalem  taken  by  133  a 

Salary  of  the  royal  family  of  Sweden  123  a 

Salem,  early  name  of  Jerusalem  132  b 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of,  Premier  of  Britain  157  a 

Salomon,  General,  President  of  Hayti  82  a 

Samnite  wars,  dates  of  65  a 

SAMOA-  '  _ 

Area  and  population  of  116  b 

Controversy  concerning  116  b,  117  a 

International  importance  of  116  b,  117  a 

Sandal  wood,  where  found  152  b 

Sand,  singing,  described  ,  159  b,  160  a 

SAN  DOMINGO— 

Classification  of  82  a 

Discovery  of  86  b,  87  a 

History  of  86  b,  87  a 

Ruler  of  82  a 

Sandwich  Island,  volcanoes  of  38  b,  39  a 

San  Jacinto,  anniversary  of  battle  of  134  b 

San  Salvador,  classification  and  ruler  of  82  a 

Sarah,  tomb  of ,  at  Machpelah  109  a 

Sardinia,  at  treaty  of  Paris  27  a 

Sartoris,  Algernon,  married  at  White  House  41  b 

Sassulitch,  Vera,  murder  of  General  Trepoff.... 131  b 

Satin  wood,  where  found  152  a 

Saunders,  Alvin,  Governor  of  Nebraska  125  a 

Saxons,  ancient  drinking  customs  of  121  a 

Scandinavian  Union,  countries  and  currency 

of  ,...86  a-b 

Schleswig,  Duchy  of,  war  with  Denmark. 50  a-b,  51  a 
SCHLESW1G-HOLSTEIN  WAR,  THE- 

Causes  of  50  a-b 

8tates  involved  in  50  a-b,  51  a 

Termination  of  50  b,  51  a 

Schleyer,  Dr.  Johan  Martin,  inventor  of.  Vola- 

puk  147  a 

Schnitzler,  Dr.,  name  of  Emin  Bey  78  b 

Schomberg,  Count,  at  battle  of  the  Boyne,  140  b 

Schomberg,  General,  in  Ireland  140  a-b 

Schultz,  Delizsch,  German  socialist  33  a 

Schuylkill  water-works  mentioned  7  a 

Schwab,  Michael.  Chicago  anarchist  149  a 

Scipio,  Roman  general  149  b 

Scipio  the  Younger,  Roman  general  150  a 

SCOTLAND- 

Nickel  found  in  100  a 

Patron  Saint  of  151  b 

Scott,  Genera],  and  Seminole  war  163  b,  164  a 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  quoted  158  b 

Screws  and  small  nails,  how  made  7  a-b,  8  a 

SEA  LIONS— 

Description  of  Ill  b,  112  a 

Haunts  of  Ill  b,  112  a 

Uses  of  112  a 

SEAL  FISHERIES  QUESTION.  THE— 

Extent  of  the  ground  113  b,  114  a 

History  of  the  fisheries  113  b,  114  a 

Statistics  of  the  fisheries   113  b,  114  a 

Seasons,  changes  of,  cause  29  a 

"Seceders,"  Presbyterian  sect  mentioned  150  b 

Second  Colorado  Infantry,  history  of  58  a-b 

Second  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  history  of. ...155  b,  156  a 

Seleucus,  and  India  103  a 

Selim  I.,  Palestine  taken  by  133  a 

SEMINOLES,  THE— 

Removal  of  164  a 

Wars  with    10  a,  163  b .  164  a 

Seminole  Chief  Osceola,  the  163  b,  164  a 

Semitic  nations,  week  division  of  166a 

Semmes,  Captain,  of  the  Alabama  22  a-b 

Semple.Mrs.  mentioned  68  b 

Senatorial  privilege     concerning  appoint- 
ments 167  a 

Seneca,  life  and  teachings  of  83  b,  84  a 

Seneca  Stone  Company,  tbe  25  a-b 

Sennacherib,  destruction  of  army  of  132  b 

Sepoy  rebellion,  the  103  b 

September,  the  gem  of  148  b 

Septenate  bill  in  Germany  69  a-b 

Serfs,  the,  and  Slavic  races  64  b 

"Serenity  of  the  Morning,"  name  of  the  Corean 

country  :  118  b 

Serfdom  in  Russia  76  b, 76  a 

Sertorius,  date  of  Roman  war  against  65  a 

SERVIA— 

Classification  of  82  b 

Coinage  used  in  28  a,  86  a-b 
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SERVIA— Continued. 

In  Latin  Union  28  a 

Jews  in  15  a 

Ruler  of  82  b 

Servile  wars,  dates  of  65  a 

Sessions,  Mr.,  and  famous  bribery  case  167  a-b 

SEVEN  CHAMPIONS  OF  CHRISTENDOM — 

St.  Andrew  of  Scotland  151  b 

St.  Anthony  of  Italy  151  a-b 

St.  David  of  Wales  151  b 

St.  Denis  of  France  151  a 

St.  George  of  England  151  a 

St.  James  of  Spain  151  a 

St.  Patrick  of  Ireland  151b 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  New  World,  the  45  b 

SEVENTH  DAY  BAPTISTS- 

Doctrines  of  12  b 

statistics  of  39  a 

Seventh  Iowa  Cavalry,  history  of  the  46  a 

Seward,  W.  H.,  employed  by  Mr.  Greeley  129  b 

Seybert  Commission,  report  of  the  112  a-b 

Seybert,  Henry,  and  commission  on  spiritual- 
ism 112  b 

Sevm our.  Governor,  and  the  draft  riots  85  a 

SHAKERS,  THE- 

Communistic  society  33  a-b 

Sect  of,  in  Hampshire,  Eng.  10  b,  11  a 

Shakespeare,  quotation  from  Hamlet  121  a 

Shang,  dynasty  of  Chinese  Kings  171  b 

Shay  rebellion,  date  of  10  a 

Shelburne,  Earl  of,  Premier  under  George  DH  22  b 

SHEPHERD  KINGS,  THE— 

Egypt  conquered  by  20  b 

History  of  118  a-b 

Origin  of  118  a-b 

Shepstone,  Sir  Theophilus,  and  the  Zulus  18  a-b 

SHERIDAN,  GENERAL- 

At  General  Grant's  funeral  88  a 

Nickname  of  77  b 

SHERMAN.  GENERAL— 

At  General  Grant's  funeral  88  a 

March  to  the  sea. 14  b,  37  b, 90b,  106  a,  124a.  144  b 

Nickname  of  77  b 

Sherman,  Senator,  and  National  bank  bill  39  b 

Shin-Nung,  early  Chinese  ruler  171  a 

Ship,  largest  ever  built,  the  110  a 

Shishak,  King  of  Egypt  132  b 

Shocking  murder,  a  101  a-b 

Shot,  spherical  case,  how  made  8  a-b 

Shrove  Tuesday,  where  legal  holiday  134  b 

Shun,  early  Chinese  ruler  171  a 

Shunchi,  Chinese  Emperor  172  a 

SIAM- 

Classification  of  82  b 

Ruler  of   ,  82  b 

Siberia,  population  of  137  a 

Siberian  tribes,  civilization  of  77  a 

Sibley,  Henry  H.,  Governor  of  Minnesota  34  b 

SICTLY- 

Black  Death,  the,  in  115  b,  116  a 

In  Punic  wars  ...149  a-b 

Sulphur  mines  in  116  a 

Sicilian  war  with  Rome,  date  of  65  a 

Sidney,  Algernon,  life  and  work  of  146  a-b 

Sidney.  Sir  Philip,  mentioned  146  a 

Sigel,  General,  nickname  of  77  b 

Signals  of  Weather  Bureau  ,  69  a 

Sigurd  Ring,  king  of  Sweden...  24  b 

Silesians,  the,  a  Slavic  people  64  b 

Silver  plating,  how  done  122  a 

Silversparre's  Battery,  history  of  37  a-b 

Simon  Zelotes  St.,  death  of  164  a 

Singing  Sand,  localities  and  cause  of  ....159  b,  160  a 

Sioux  wars,  dates  of  10  b 

SIX-PRINCIPLE  BAPTISTS- 

Doctrines  of  12  b 

Statistics  of  39  a 

"Skin  and  Bone,"  who  was  78  a 

Ski oldungers,  Swedish  kings  24  b 

Blade,  Dr.,  and  his  pencil  writing  112  a-b,  113  a 

SLAVERY— 

In  the  galleys  of  Europe  133  a-b 

Provisions  of  Treaty  of  1818  on  76  b,  77  a 

SLAVIC  RACE,  THE— 

Branches  of  64  a-b 

History  of  ,.  64  a-b 

Slavonians,  the,  a  Slavic  people  64  b 

Slovaks,  the,  a  Slavic  people  64b 

Smeaton,  and  the  diving  bell  JH0  a 

Smith,  George,  historian,  mentioned  102  b 

Smith,  Green  Clay,  and  Prohibition  party  52  a 

Smith,  J.  Lawrence,  American  Explorer  132  a 

SMITH,  LEIGH— 

Arctic  explorations  of  24  a-b 

Discoveriesof  24  a-b 

Smith,  Rev.  S.F.,  author  of  -'America"  148  b 

Smyrna,  raisins  of  72  b 

Soap-berries,  where  found  73  a-b 

Soap-tree,  description  of  73  a 

Soap-vine,  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  73  a 

Soap-wort,  uses  of  the  73  a 
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SOCIALISM- 

Communities  of.....  33  a-b 

History  of  32  a-b,  33  a-b 

Writings  on  32  a-b,  33  a-b 

Society  of  Jesus,  the  9  a-b 

SOLAR  SYSTEM,  DISTANCES  OF— 

Sun  and  moon  174  b,  175  a 

Planets  174  b,  175  a 

Soldiers,  nativity  of  27  b 

SOLOMON  - 

King  of  Jerusalem  132  b 

Time  of,  mentioned  108  b 

Sophia  Charlotte,  Queen  of  England  68  a 

Sophia,  daughter  of  George  III  68  a 

Sophia,  Queen  of  Sweden  123  a 

Soto,  General  Don  Bernardo.  President  of  Costa 

Rica  82  a 

SOUTH  AMERICA— 

Coinage  of  28  a 

In  Latin  Union  28  a 

Pearl  fishing  in  88  b 

Prevailing  religion  of  118  a 

Rosewood  in  152  a 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  STATE  OF- 

Delegates  in  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion 48  b,  49  a-b 

Election  of  1876  in  44  b 

Legal  holidays  in  134  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b 

Pharmacy  laws  in  163  b 

Ratification  of  Constitution  48  b,  49  a-b 

Repudiation  in  5  b 

Secession  nag  in  158  b 

State  bonds  in  6  a 

Vote  of  in  1860  92  a 

"Southern  Cross,"  or  battle  flag  158  b,  159  a 

Southern  Pacific  Loop,  the  176  a-b 

Southern  States,  Federal  troops  from  136  a 

SOUTHEY,  ROBERT— 

Belonged  to  Lake  School  of  poets  93  a 

Mention  of  60  a 

South  wick  boundary,  the  51  a-b 

SPAIN- 

And  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  107  a 

And  treaty  of  1783  135  a 

Black  death  in,  the  115  b,  116  a 

Castles  in  15  a 

Classification  of  82  a 

Coinage  used  in  28  a,  86  a-b 

Conquered  by  Carthage  149  b 

Copper  mines  of ,  mentioned  40  a 

Galley  slaves  in  133  b 

In  Latin  Union  28  a 

Jews  in  15  a 

Naval  rank  of  34  a 

Naval  strength  of  80  b 

Patron  saint  of  151  a 

Raisin  making  in  72  b 

Ruler  of  82  a 

Siege  of  Ostend  95  a-b,  96  a 

Soap  root  in  73  a 

Steel  needles  first  made  in  110  b 

Taken  by  Rome  149  b 

War  with  the  Netherlands  95  a-b,  96  a 

Spanish  war,  Sir  John  Moore  in  107  b 

Speaker  of  the  House  ^  Congress),  election  of  ....64  a 
SPEECH  IN  THE  BRAIN— 

Location  of  the  faculty  133  b,  139  a 

Opinions  concerning  138  b,  139  a 

Spherical  case  shot,  described  8  a-b 

Sphinx  of  Gizeh.  the...;  73  b 

Spies,  August,  Chicago  anarchist  149  a 

Spinoia,    Ambrose,    commander  before  Os- 

tend  95  b,  96  a 

Spiritualism,  Investigation  of  112  a-b,  113  a 

SPIRITUALISTIC  PENCIL  WRITING— 

Experiments  of  Dr.  Slade  .112  a-b 

How  it  was  done  by  a  Juggler  112  b,  lis  a 

Report    of     the     Seybert  commission 

on  ....112  a-b,  118  a 

Spools,  how  they  are  made  1 12  a 

Spuyten  Duyvil  disaster,  account  of  100  b 

Staatonbund,  what  is  4  1  a 

Staked  plain  of  Texas,  the  82  a 

Stanislaus  drove,  description  of  174  a 

Stanley,  Dean,  visit  to  Machpelah  108  b.  100  a 

STANLEY.  HENRY— 

Ernln  Boy,  expedition  of  79  a 

Visit  ol,  to  Uganda  1 7:t  :.  0 

Star  Routes,  what  are  the  84  a 

"Stars  and  Barn."  the  15Mb 

Stat*  Board  of  Health  of  Illinois  Ki  t  a 

Statintlc*,  a  few    los  b 

Steam  Engl  ties,  h  lull  and  low  pressure  150  a 

Hteol,  Damascus  how  and  where  niado  63  a  b 

si.-,  th.  (ioorgo.  bulldor  yacht  America  151  b 

Stelnbergcr,  A.  B.,  and  the  Suniouu  IhIob  1  16  b,  1 17  a 

Stephen*,  A.  H.,  never  married  05  a 

Stephen*.  Jainna,  leading  Fcniun  170  b 

81  KItEOTY  I'ING— 

Hiatory  ot  96  a-b 


STEREO  TYPING— Contin  ue  d . 

Process  of    96  a-b 

Sterling  money,  origin  of  name  46  b,  47  a 

Stevens,  Com.  J.C.,  owner  yacht  America  151b 

Stevens,  early  English  traveler  161  a 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  and  Natipnal  bank  bill. ...39  b 

Stewart,  B.  M .,  Governor  of  Missouri  57  a 

Stewart,  Captain  Charles,  of  the  Constitution.  126  a 

Stewart,  G.T.  and  Prohibition  party  52  a 

Stoic  philosopher,  a  83  b,  84  a 

Stokes,  killing  of  Fisk  by  13  b 

"Stonewall,"  who  was  called  78  a 

Stratus  cloud,  description  of  ,  155  a 

Street  car  line,  the  longest  177  b,  178  a 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  and  the  gerrymander  74  a 

Sturgeon,  Captain,  married  Sarah  Curran  98  b 

Succat,  name  of  St.  Patrick  6  a-b 

Sugar,  substitute  for  26  a 

Sui  Dynasty  of  Chinese  kings  171  b 

SULLA— 

Date  of  war  with  Marius  65  a 

Plunder  of  the  Delphic  Temple  by  121  a 

SULPHUR- 

Location  of  mines  116  a 

Process  of  refining  116  a 

Uses  of  116  a-b 

Sultana  Raisins,  where  grown  72  b 

Sumatra,  pearl  fisheries  in  88  b 

Sumner,  Charles,  and  the  Freedmen's  Bank.,. ...25  a 
SUMPTUARY  LEGISLATION— 

Ancient  examples  of  160  a 

Definition  of  160  a 

SUN,  THE- 

Distance  of  174  b 

Motions  in  space  99  a-b 

Parallax  of  174  b,  175  a 

Parhelia  of  60  b,  61  a 

SUN-DOGS  AND  MOON-DOGS- 

Causes  of  60  b,  61  a 

Nature  of  60  b,  61  a 

Sung  Dynasty  of  Chinese  emperors  172  a 

Sung  Dynasty  of  Chinese  kings  171  b 

"Superb."  who  was  77  b 

Superfluous  hair, to  remove  ,....81  a 

SUPREME  COURT.  UNITED  STATES- 

Officers  of  166  b 

Salaries  of   166  b 

Surveying,  public  lands,  plan  of  56  b 

SWEDEN- 

Classification  of  82  a 

Coinage  xised  in  86  a 

Early  history  of  24  b.  25  a 

Election  of  Bernadotte  as  king  122  a-b 

lu  Schleswig-Holsteiu  war  50  b 

Jews  in  15  a 

Liquor  consumption  in  170  a 

Naval  rank  of  34  a 

Naval  strength  of  SO  b 

Nickel  found  in  100  a 

Royal  Family  of  122  a-b,  123  a 

Ruler  of  82  a 

Sir  John  Moore  in  167  b 

SWEDENBORG,  EMANUEL — 

Life  of  93  b,94a 

Works  of  93  b,  94  a 

Swedenborgians,  statistics  of  39  a 

SWITZERLAND— 

Classification  ot  81  b 

Coinage  used  in  28  a,  86  a-b 

K Latin  Union  _S  a 
ws  in  15  a 

Liquor  consumption  in  176  a 

Ruler  of  81b 

Sykes,  General,  nickname  of  77  b 

"Hyksey,"  who  was  77  b 

Syracuse,  battle  of  149  b 

SYRIA— 

Conquest  of  by  Tamerlane  89  b 

Jerusalem,  governed  by  132  b 

~r. 

Tagos,  Mascun  o,  President  of  Uruguay  82  a 

Tanitor,  Sumner,  inventor  of  grapnophone....78  a 
TAJ  MAHAL,  THE— 

Description  of  146  a 

HiHtory  of  146  a 

Taking  up  a  tlmberclaim  157  a-b 

Talmud  and  the  book  of  Jasher  29  b 

TAMERLANE— 

c.n  moats  of  89  b,  90  a 

Cruelties  of.  89  b,  90  a 

Invasion  of  India  '.  108  a 

TANEY.  ROGER  B  - 

Chlof  Justice,  term  of  ..r. ......... M  166  b 

Secretary  under  President  Jnckaon  Ill  a 

Tang  Dynasty  of  Chi  none  Kmperora  171  b 

Tang,  the  HUccoMful  Chinese  king  .171  b 

Tannhauaer.  the  legend  of  71  n-b 

TammiK  hi  den.  recipe  for  ,  46  b,  46  a 

TaoiMu.  it*  bvllefe  aud  ceremonies  169  a-b 
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Tar,  pitch  and  turpentine  144  a 

Tara  estate,  history  of  159  a-b 

Tara,  kings  of  159  a 

TARA'S  HALL— 

History  of  150  a-b 

Poetic  interest  of  159  b 

Targets  for  rifle  practice  ,  56  a-b 

TARTARS,  THE— 

Civilization  of  Ti  a 

Incursion  of  into  China  171  b 

Invasion  of  Europe  by  9  a 

Tasso  and  the  Delia  Crnscans  15  b 

Tau-Kwang,  Chinese  Emperor  172  a 

Tavernier,  French  traveler,  and  Burmah  mines.75a 

Taylor,  Bayard,  traveler  in  India,  quoted  146a 

Taylor,  President  Zachary,  government  loss  un- 
der ...8  b 

TELEGRAPH ,  THE- 

Communication  by,  with  Germany  16  b 

First  cable  dispatch  ,  42  a-b 

Making  sub-marine  cables  46  a-b 

Temperance,  see  Prohibition. 

Temple  at  Delphi,  the  120  b,  121  a 

TENNESSEE,  STATE  OF- 

Early  emigrants  from  160  a 

Legal  holidays  in  134  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  163  a 

Repudiation  in  6  a 

Vole  of,  in  1860  92  a 

Tenth  Wisconsin  Infantry,  history  of  164  a 

TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM— 

Causes  of  164  b 

Dip  of  the  needle,  164  b,  165  a 

Magnetic  poles  165  a 

Terry,  Eli,  inventor  of  wooden  clock  wheels. .  .124  b 

Terry.  Judge,  and  the  Kansas  question  106  a 

"Test  act,"  provisions  of  the  105  b 

Tevi6,  the  Rev.  A.  H.,  traveler  in  California, 

quoted  173  b,  174  a 

Tewksbury,  battle  of  54  a 

TEXAS.  STATE  OF- 

Anniversary  of  independence  of  134  b 

Legal  holidays  in  134  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b 

Prohibition  in  120  b 

Staked  Plain  of  ,....32  a 

Vote  of,  in  1860  92  a 

Wars  of.  otientioned  10  a 

Thalie,  of  Egypt,  legend  of  101  b,  102  a 

Thammuz,  of  Syria,  legend  of  101b 

Thanksgiving  Day.  legal  holiday  134  a 

Thassilo,  Count,  of  Zollern  19  a 

Theodosius,  abolition  of  Delphic  Temple  by..  121  a 
THERMOMETERS- 

Grading  of  74  b.  75  a 

Manufacture  of   74  b,  75  a 

Thibetans,  the  week  of  166  a 

Thiers,  M.,  President  of  France  158  a 

Thirty-third  Illinois  Regiment,  history  of. ..145  a-b 
Thirty-third  Wisconsin  Infantry,  hi  story  of  ....153  b 
THOMAS,  GENERAL  GEORGE  H.— 

Life  of  96  b,  97  a 

Nickname  of  77  b 

Services  of  96  b,  97  a 

Thomas,  St..  death  of  164  a 

Thompson,  A.  W..  and  Prohibition  partv  Wa 

Thompson,  George,  and  the  Boston  mob  60  a 

Thompson,  General,  and  war  with  Seminoles.  163  b 
Thor,  god  of  the  Scandinavians,  mentioned.  ..102  a 

Thcthmes,  King  of  Egypt  20  b 

Throwing  the  wedding  shoe  8  a 

Thunder,  cause  of  162  b 

Ticinu6,  battle  of  149  b 

Tien-hwang,  celestial  kings  of  China  171  a 

Ti-ku,  early  Chinese  ruler  171  a 

Timber  claim,  howtotakeup  157  a-b 

Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too,  the  origin  of  the 

song  139  a-b 

Titus/destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  133  a 

Ti -Whang,  Terrestrial  Kings  of  China  171  a 

Toadstools,  mushrooms,  and  177  b,  177  a 

Todd.  Miss,  bride  of  the  White  House  41  a 

Toledo  war,  date  of  10  a 

Tolumne  Grove,  description  of  174  a 

Topolobampo  Bay,  where  situated  80  b 

TOPOLOBAMBO  COLONY,  THE  - 

Founding  of  80  b,  81  a 

Location  of  80  b 

Plan  of  80  b,  81  a 

TORNADOES— 

Barometric  depression  in  17  a 

Cau6es  and  movement  of  124  a 

Natural  philosophy  of  124  a-b 

"To  the  Manner  Born,"  explanation  of  121  a 

Tench-stones,  description  of  64  b,  65  a 

Toussaint,  L'Ouverture,  deliverer  of  Hayti....86b 

Towton,  battle  of  53  b 

TRANSVAAL,  THE— 

History  of  91  a-b 

Location  of  91  a 

Products  of  91  b 

Wars  in  18  a-b,  91  a-b 
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TREATIES— 
Of  1783- 

Framers  of  135  a 

Provisions  on  fisheries  37  b 

Terms  of  135  a 

Of  1818- 

Boundary  question  settled  by  76  b 

Fishery  rights  granted  37  b,  38  a,  76  b 

Slavery  question  under  76  b,  77  a 

Of  Washington  - 

Fisher*-  award  under  38  a 

Terms  of  172  b 

Treaties  Other 

Alaska  purchase  148  a 

Of  Gastein  50  b 

Of  Gaudaloupe  Hidalgo  174  a-b 

Of  Keil  122  b 

Of  Paris  27  a-b 

Of  Prague  51  a 

Of  Ryswick,  cession  of  — 86  b 

Reciprocity  treaties  with  Canada.  .:->7b,38  a  ,  77  a 

Of  Utrecht    107  a 

Trebia,  battle  of  149  b 

Trees,  big,  of  California  173  b,  174  a 

Trepoff  .  General,  murder  of  131  b 

TRIPOLI- 

Jews  in  15  a 

War  with    10  a 

Troubadours  of  middle  ages,  the   23  b 

Troy  and  the  Trojans,  traditions  of  141  b.  142  a 

"True  Britain,"  famous  horse,  mentioned  107  b 

Tsaiteen,  Emperor  of  China  82  b 

Tsi  dynasty  of  Chinese  kings  171  b 

Tsin  dynasty  of  Chinese  kings  171  b 

Tsing  dynasty  of  Chinese  emperors  172  a 

Tsiosen,  official  title  of  Corea    118  b 

Tubal  Cain,  discovery  of  iron  by  128  a 

Tuileries,  the,  destroyed  by  the  Commune  48  a 

Tulip  woods,  where  found  152  a 

Tung  Chi.  Chinese  emperor  172  a 

Tunis,  Jews  in  15  a 

Tunkers.  See  Dunkards. 

Tunneling,  modern  30  a-b 

Tunnels  of  the  Alps,  the  15  b,  16  a 

Turgeneff,  Russian  novelist  131  b 

TURKEY— 

At  treaty  of  Paris  27  a 

Classification  of  82  b 

Coinage  of  86  a 

Conquest  of  by  Tamerlane  89  b 

Emery  mines  in  132  a-b 

Galley  slaves  in  133  b 

Jews  in  15  a 

Kossuth  a  refugee  in  107  b 

Naval  rank  of  34  a 

Naval  strength  of  80  b 

Owns  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  108  b 

Raisin  making  in  72  b 

Ruler  of  82  b 

Turks  in  Europe,  the  9  a 

Turks.  Kharesmian,  Jerusalem  taken  by  133  a 

Turks,  Seljuk.  Jerusalem  taken  by  133  a 

Turpentine,  tar  and  pitch  144  a 

Turr,  General,  and  Corinthian  Canal  11  a-b 

TUSSAUD,  MADAME- 

History  of    156  b,  157  a 

Wax-works,  exhibition  of  156  b,  157  a 

Twelve  Good  Rules,  the  26  b 

Twenty-fifth  Illinois  Infantry,  history  of  92  b 

Twenty-ninth  Illinois  Infantry  26  a-b 

Twiggs,  General,  treachery  of  96  b 

Twining,  Prof.  A.  C.  and  ice-machine  44b,  45  a 

Tyler,  Elizabeth,  bride  of  the  White  House  41  a 

Tyler,  Mrs.  Julia  Gardiner  68  b 

TYLER,  PRESIDENT,  JOHN— 

Government  loss  under  8  b 

On  public  lands  138  a 

Tyndall,  Professor,  and  electric  light  36  b 

Tyrconnel,  Earl  of,  in  Ireland  140  a 

UGANDA— 

Description  of  173  a-b 

People  of  173  a-b 

Umberto  I..  King  of  Italy  82  a 

UMBRELLA.  THE- 

History  of  113  a 

Use  of  113  a 

Unitarians,  statistics  of   39  a 

United  Brethren,  statistics  of  39  a 

United  Presbyterians,  statistics  of  39  a 

UNITED  STATES- 

And  Johnson— Clarendon  Convention  156  a-b 

And  Samoan  Islands  116  b,  117  a 

Classification  of  81  b 

Colonial  Congresses  30  b,  31  a 

Continental  Congresses  31  a,  119  a-b 

Continental  currency  in  119  a-b 

Convention  of  1787  48  b,  49  a 

Corn  in  70  b 

Decision  of  court  on  Virginia  debt  89  a-b 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  service  of  94  b 

Egyptian  obelisk  83  a 

Electoral  count  bill  76  b 
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UNITED  STATES— Continued. 

Electric  railways  172  b 

Expenditures  of  8  b 

Extradition  case  in  ...177  b 

Fenianism  in  170  b,  171  a 

Financiallegislaticui  in  114  b,  11 5  a-b 

Ginseng  plant,  the,  in  123  a 

History  of  the  Constitution  48  a-b,  49  a-b 

History  of  the  United  States  Bank, .110  b,  ill  a-b 

Holly  trees  in.....   152  b 

In  naval  war  of  1812  125  b,  126  a 

Intervention  in  the  Kossuth  case  107  b.  108  a 

Laws  concerning  rivers  27  b,  28  a 

Liquor  consumption  in  176  a 

Longest  and  shortest  railroads   177  a-b 

Losses  of  8b 

Military  academy  at  West  Point  6  b 

Nativity  of  soldiers  in  civil  war  27  b 

Naval  strength  of  80  b 

Navy,  condition  of  33  b,  34  a 

Needles  and  pins  made  in  140  b,  141  a 

Nickel  found  in  100  a 

Pension  statistics  160  b 

Public  lands  legislation....  137  b 

Purchase  of  Alaska  by  113  b 

Reciprocity  treaties  with  Canada  77  a 

teal  fisheries,  history  of  113  b 
ocialism  in  33  a-b 

Struggle  in  Kentucky  54  a-b,  55  a 

Supreme  Court  of  166  b 

8urvey  of  public  lands  56  b 

Treaty  of  1783,  the  135  a 

Treaty  of  1818  with  Canada  76  b,  77  a 

Treaty  with  Mexico  174  a-b 

Tulip  trees  in.....  152  a 

War  of  1812,  battle  of  Fort  Erie  100  a 

War  with  the  Seminoles  163  b,  164  a 

Yacht  Championship  of  151  b,152  a 

UNITED  8TATES  ARMY  — 

Indian  troubles  of  the  10  a-b 

War  record  of  10  a-b 

UNITED  STATES  BANK— 

Establishment  of  110  b 

President  Jackson's  war  on  110  b,  111  a-b 

Removal  of  funds  from  Ill  a-b 

Panic  of  1857  connected  with  Ill  b 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY— 

Armament  of  ,  33  b,  34  a 

Cost  of  80  b 

Vessels  of  33  b,  34  a,  80  b 

UNITED  STATES  NOTES - 

Amount  issued  114  b,  115  a 

Cancellation  of  115  a-b 

UNITED  STATES  TREASURY— 

Duties  of  39  a-b 

Establishment  of  39  a-b 

Legal  tender  and  the  114  b,  115  a-b 

Management  of,  under  the  Confederation. .48  a-b 

Public  lands  sold  by  137  b,  138  a 

Universalists.  statistics  of  39  a 

University  fellowships  in  England  104  a-b 

Upas  tree,  the  truth  and  fable  concern- 
ing 121 b,  122  a 

UralMountains,  emery  mines  in  132  a 

Urban,  Pope,  condemns  Sir  Tannhauser  71  a-b 

URUGUAY- 

Classiflcation  of  82  a 

Ruler  of  82  a 

Usibepu,  Zulu  chief  19  a 

Usquebaugh,  Celtic  name  for  whisky  61  a 

UTAH,  TERRITORY  OF— 

Dates  of  wars  in  10  a-b 

Legal  holidays  in  134  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  163  a 

Ute  war,  date  of  10  b 

UTOPIA- 

Descrlption  of  70  b,  71  a 

Moaning  of  name  70  b 

Utrecht,  treaty  of,  mentioned  lo7  a 

\r. 

Valencia  raisins,  described  72  b 

Van  buren,  President,  government  loss  under  8  b 

Variations  of  the  compass  93  a-b 

Velocity  of  eleotrlcity  09  a 

Vendome  column,  the,  destroyed  by  the  Com- 

mtfne  48  a 

VENEZUELA— 

Clamlflcation  of  81  b 

Ruler  of  81b 

VENUS.  THE  PLANET— 

Dlntancc  of.  how  ascertained  175  a 

Transit  of,  how  observed   174  b 

Vere,  Blr  Francis  English  General  95  b 

VERMONT,  8TATE  OF- 

Arbor  Day  In  .    88  a 

Early  history  of  168  a-b 

Umi  holidays  in   134  a-b 

Modlcal  practice  Iuwm  In  ...103  a 

Morgan  homes  In  107  b 

Prohibition  in   1 19  b 


Victor  Emanuel.  King  of  Italy,  mentioned  12$  b 

Victoria,  Princess  of  Baden  123  a 

Victoria, Princess  of  Saxe  Coburg  68  a 

Victoria  I.,  Queen  of  England.  See  Queen  Victoria. 
VIENNA,  CONGRESS  OF— 

And  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  107  a 

.  German  affairs  arranged  by  43  a 

Vining,  Edward  P.,  author  of  "An  Inglorious 

Columbus"  142  a-b 

VIRGINIA,  STATE  OF— 

Bond  case,  history  of  89  a-b 

Convention  proposed  by  48  a 

Delegates  at  Constitutional  Convention  48  b 

Holly  trees  in  152  b 

Legal  holidays  in  134  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b 

Pharmacy  laws  in  163  b 

Ratification  of  Constitution  49  a 

Vote  of,  in  1860  92  a 

VIRGINIA  BOND  CASE,  THE— 

Court  decisions  in  89  a-b 

History  of  the  debt  89  a-b 

Proposed  mode  of  settlement  89  a-b 

VISION— 

Explanation  of  146  b,  147  a 

How  affected  by  age  146  b,  147  a 

VOLAPUK- 

Inventor  of  147  a 

Plan  of  construction  147  a 

VOLCANOES— 

Of  the  Cordilleras  198  a 

On  Sandwich  Islands  38  b,  39  a 

Voltaire,  French  writer,  mentioned  109  b 

Vou-ti,  Emperor  of  China  68  b 

Vulcan,  mythological  character  128  a-b 

w- 

Waganda. people  of  the  Uganda  country  173  b 

"Wagon-boy  or  Ohio."  who  was  the  123  b 

Waite,  Morrison  R.,  Chief  Justice  166  b 

WALES— 

Early  voyagers  of  130  b 

Patron  saint  of  151b 

Wallace,  General  Lew,  nickname  of  78  a 

Wallachia,  Province  of,  when  formed  9  a 

Wallacks,  the,  origin  of  9  a 

Walled  Lakes  of  Iowa  172  a-b 

Waller,  William,  married  at  White  House  41  a 

Walls  of  Athens,  the  55  a-b 

Waltheof,  Saint,  mentioned  158  b 

WAR  FOR  THE  UNION- 

Calls  for  troops  in  135  b.  136  a 

Draft  riots  during  84  b,  85  a 

Kentucky  neutrality  in  54  a-b,  55  a 

Nativity  of  Northern  soldiers  in"  27  b 

Naval  battles  in  22  a-b,  159  a 

See  also  Battles  and  Regimental  Histories. 
WARS  OF  THE  ROSES,  THE- 

Battles  of  the  53  a-b,  54  a 

Causes  of  the  53  a-b,  54  a 

York  and  Lancaster  in  53  a-b,  54  a 

WARS,  OTHER - 

Austria-Prussian,  mentioned  19  b,  51  a,  108  a 

Boer  wars  18  b,  91  b 

Crimean,  mentioned  27  a-b 

Egyptiantwars  73  b,  74  a,  82  b 

Franco-Italian,  mentioned  108  a 

Franco-Prussian  47  b,  48  a 

Hebrew  wars  132  b,  133  a 

India,  wars  in  103  a-b,  161  a 

Ireland,  wars  in  k..50a.  140  a-b 

Napoleonic  wars  41  b,  122  a-b.  123  a 

Netherlands,  war  with  Spain  95  a-b.  96  a 

Opium  war  143  a-b 

Punic  wars  149  a-b,  150  a 

Roman  wars  65  a-b 

8chleswig-Hol8tein  war  ftO  a-b,  51  a 

Seminole  war  163b.  164  a 

Tamerlane,  wars  of  89  b,  90  a 

United  States  ware  10  a-b 

Zulu  war  18  b,  19  a-b.  20  a 

Washington,  Betty,  what  is  known  of  14  a-b 

WASHINGTON.  GEORGE— 

At  United  States  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion 40  a-b 

Sirthday  of,  where  legal  holiday  131  a 
overnment  loss  under  8  b 

WASHINGTON,  TERRITORY  OF- 

Legul  holidays  in  134  a  b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  163  a 

Water,  where  itbeglns  tofreeae  20  b.30  a 

Waterhouse's  Battery,  history  of  .....ISO  a 

Water-pipes,  lead,  how  to  protect  21  b,  22  a 

Water-proof  cloth,  to  make  141  a-b 

Watson,  Professor,  ana  electric  light  36  b 

Weather  Human,  flag*  and  signals  of  the  69  a 

Weaver's  Knot,  how  made  20  b 

WEDDINOS- 

OCthe  White  House  41  a-b 

Old  cu.^t'Mii  at   8a 
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Weed.  Thurlow.  aad  Cooper  libel  suit  129  a-b 

Weehawken,  fight  with  Atlanta  159  a 

WEEK,  THE—  ,  „„  . 

Ancient  division  of  166  a-b 

Rest  days  of  different  nations  166  a-b 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES— 

Examination  of  64  a 

Standards  adopted  by  the  States  .64  a 

Wenceslas,  of  Germany  and  Luxemburg  107  a 

Wends,  the,  a  Slavic  people.  64  b 

Wesleyan  Methodists,  statistics  of  39  a 

WE8T  INDIES— 

Clyclones  in  124  a 

Rare  woods  in  152  a 

WEST  POINT  MILITARY  ACADEMY— 

History  of  6  b 

Instruction  at  .  ;v;6b 

Western  Territories,  Federal  troops  from  136  a 

WEST  VIRGINIA— 

Arbor  Day  in  a 

Early  settlers  in  160  a-b 

Legal  holidays  in  134  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b 

Pharmacy  laws  in  163  b 

Natural  gas  in  87  b 

Share  of  Virginia's  debt  89  a 

Troops  raised  by  135  b 

Weyprecht.  arctic  explorer,  mentioned  24  a 

Wheat,  statistics  of  price  of  108  b 

Wheeler.  Wm.  A.,  Vice  President  *  167  b 

WHISKY— 

Early  history  of  61  a 

First  distillation  of  61  a 

Whisky  in-urrection,  date  of  10  a 

Whitcomb,  Lieutenant,  American  officer  168  a 

White  holly-wood,  where  found  152  b 

WHITE  HOUSE,  THE— 

Living  ladies  of  68  a-b 

Weddings  of....  .41  a-b 

White  Huns,  the  history  of  68  b 

White  Nile,  source  of  the  57  a 

Whittier,  J.  G.,  at  Pennsylvania  Hall  154  b 

Wilberforce.  Wm.,life  and  work  of  139  b,  140  a 

Wilkinson,  General,  and  Burr's  conspiracy  76  a 

William  HI.,  King  of  Holland  82  a 

William  and  Mary,  joint  sovereigns  114  b 

WILLIAM  I„  OF  GERMANY— 

And  American  cable  16  b 

And  the  Baltic  Canal  173  a 

Date  of  accession  as  Emperor  19  b,  20  a 

Emperor  of  Germany  43  b,  82  a 

History  of  family  of  19  b,  20  a 

William  of  Oranga,  at  Battle  of  the  Boyne....i40  a-b 

William  IV.,  laws  of  104  a-b 

William,  son  of  George  III  68  a 

WILLIAMS,  ROGER- 

Founder  of  Baptist  Church  in  America  12  a 

Successor  of  71  a 

Williams,  S.  Wells,  author,  quoted  67  a,  161  b 

Williamson,  Colonel,  and  the  Gnadenhutten 

massacre  117  a 

Willink,  Wilhelm,  and  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany...   165  a 

Will  of  Peter  the  Great,  forgery  of  62  b,  63  a 

Wilson,  constructor,  report  of-  33  b,  34  a 

Wilson,  Henry,  abolition  writer,  quoted  154  b 

Wimbledon  targets,  how  made  66  b 

WIND- 

Causes  of  169  b,  170  a 

In  cyclones  124a-b 

Movement  of  „  170  a-b 


Windthorst,  Dr..  in  German  Reichstag  83  b 

WINEBRENNARIANS- 

Doctrines  of  12  b 

Statistics  of    39  a 

Winnebago  Indian  war,  date  of  10  a 

Winslow,  Captain,  of  the  Kearsarge  22  b 

Winslow.  the  forger,  account  of  177  b 

Wirz,  and  the  cripple  Chickamauga  52  b,  53  a 

WISCONSIN,  STATE  OF- 

Arbor  Day  in  88  a 

Legal  holidays  in  134  a-b 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b 

Pharmacy  laws  in  168  b 

Vote  of,  in  1860  92  a 

See  also  Regimental  Histories. 

Wittoba  of  India,  legend  of  101  b 

Wolfe,  Charles,  poem  by  168  a 

Wolseley,  Sir  Garnet,  and  Zulu  war  19  a-b 

Woman's  Rights  in  Illinois  123  a-b 

wood- 
how  to  keep  Ifrom  decay  106  a-b 

How  to  make  fireproof  178  b 

WOODS.  SOME  VALUABLE- 

Black  ebony  152  b 

Rosewood  152  a 

Sandal  152  b 

Satin  152  a 

Tulip  152  a 

White  holly   :  152  b 

Woodson,  Silas,  Governor  of  Missouri  57  a 

Wool.  General,  and  the  draft  riots  85  a 

Worden,  Admiral, pall.bearer  General  Grant.... 88  a 

Wordsworth,  and  the  Lake  School  93  a 

World,  population  of  the  137  a-b 

Wright,  Samuel  W.,  inventor  of  pin  machinery.141  a 

Wright,  Thomas,  and  electric  light  36  a-b 

Wu-ti,  early  Chinese  ruler  171  b 

Wu-wang,  early  Chinese  king  171  b 

WYOMING,  TERRITORY  OF- 

Wyomlng  Valley  war,  date  of  10  a 

Legal  holidays  in  134  a 

Medical  practice  laws  in  162  b 

Pharmacy  laws  in   163  b 


Yakima  war,  date  of  10  b 

Yao,  early  Chinese  ruler  171  a 

Yin-hwang,  mythical  ruler  of  China  171  a 

Ynglingar  dynasty  of  Swedish  kings,  24  b 

York,  House  of,  in  Wars  of  the  Roses  53  a-b,  54  a 

Young,  Sir  Allen,  search  for  Leigh  Smith  24  a-b 

Yu  the  Great,  early  Chinese  ruler  171  a 

Yuen  dynasty  of  Chinese  emperors  172  a 

Yung-Ching,  Chinese  emperor  172  a 


Zama,  battle  of  149  b 

Zante  currant,  where  found  73  a 

Zenobia,  story  of  134  a 

Zincograph,  the,  how  made  71  b,  72  a 

Zingo.  Queen  of  Japan  118  b,  119  a 

Zlatust,  Damascus  steel  works  at  63  a-b 

Zoarites,  society  of  the  33  a-b 

Zollverein,  formation  of  19  b 

ZULULAND- 

British  war  in  17  b,  18  a-b,  19  a-b 

History  of  17  b,  18  a-b 

Last  king  of  17  b,  18  a-b,  19  a-b 

Zulus,  troubles  of,  with  Boers  91  a 

ZUNIS,  THE— 

Description  of  16  a-b 

History  of  16  a-b 
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Oub  Curiosity  Shop — the  popular  department  of  queries  and  answers  of  The  Inteb 
Ocean— now  eaters  upon  its  eleventh  yearly  volume.  All  but  two  of  these  annual  volumes  have 
been  stereotyped.  The  numbers  for  1878  and  1879  are  out  of  print  The  remaining  volumes 
(~  have  been  repeatedly  called  for  by  our  partial  patrons,  and  to  meet  this  popular  demand  many 
editions  of  each  yearly  issue  since  and  including-  1880  have  been  published.  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  public  we  would  say  that  The  Inteb  Ocean  is  able  to  furnish  any  and  all 
of  these  annual  stereotyped  issues  of  Our  Curiosity  Shop  in  tbe  present  form. 

Accuracy  has  been  our  scale  and  condensation  our  standard  in  the  preparation  of  Oub 
Curiosity  Shop  department  for  The  Inter  Ocean.  In  that  draft  of  the  contributions  in- 
tended for  the  columns  of  the  paper,  our  purpose  Las  been  never  to  duplicate  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  nrevious  issues  of  The  Inter  Ocean.  This  rigid  rule  has  been  adopted  to 
maintain  the  interest  and  value  of  the  department,  to  give  our  readers  always  the  newest  and 
the  best,  and  to  make  these  annual  books,  when  issued,  just  what  they  have  been  called — 
everybody's  encyclopedia  of  useful  and  curious  information  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
volume  issued  from  the  press.  We  believe  the  aim  of  Oitb  Curiosity  Shop— to  furnish  re- 
liable information  in  a  popular  and  concise  shape,  on  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  as  well 
as  on  history,  biography,  politics,  religion,  the  arts,  and  the  science*— has  been  attained.  Great 
care  and  atteutiou  have  been  given  to  bringing  down  to  the  present  time,  whenever  possible  and 
necessary,  all  records  or  data  on  any  given  subject.  And  this  leads  to  the  remark  that  it  is  often 
easier  to  answer  a  question  touching  some  act  or  fuct  of  a  ceutury  since  than  to  reply  to  some 
query  regarding  a  matter  of  last  year's  history.  The  records  of  a  hundred  years  ago  are  all 
written,  while  the  chronicles  of  twelve  months  ago  have  yet  to  be  compiled. 

The  special  features  of  this  volume  may  be  indicated  here.  The  Inter  Ocean  has 
frequently  emphasized  the  value  of  the  study,  especially  among  our  young  people, 
of  United  States  history.  Our  Curiosity  Shop  has  devoted  much  study  and  space  to  this 
most  important  subject  This  volume  contains  articles  on  the  Ordinance  of  1 787,  the 
Resolutions  of  1798,  the  Surplus  of  1836,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the  Cabinets  of  Lincoln 
and  Johnson,  the  Equalization  Bounty  Bill,  the  Fortune  Bay  outrage,  treaties  with  China,  the 
famous  Drivewell  case,  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  case.  etc.  Added  to  these  are  articles  giving  a 
history  of  the  Direct  Tax,  the  Internal  Revenue  system,  the  Tariff  Planks  in  the  political  plat- 
forms, chapters  on  the  War  for  the  Union,  with  histories  of  States  and  Regiments,  the  peace 
negotiations  of  1863-64,  the  course  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  Confederacy,  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature in  1863,  Missouri  in  1861,  etc.  Descriptions  and  tho  latest  information  are  given  of  such 
great  projects  as  the  Cape  Cod  Ship  Canal,  the  Tehuantepec  Ship  Railway,  and  the  Hoosac  Tun- 
nel. In  meteorology,  the  trade  winds  and  storms  on  the  coast  are  treated.  Those  interesfed  in 
applied  science  will  read  attentively  such  contributions  a«  are  devoted  to  the  stotage  of  electricity, 
the  manufacture  of  white  lead  and  lead  pencils,  the  electro-plating  and  the  photogravure  proc- 
esses, compressed  air  as  a  motor,  artificial  rainbows,  etc.  If  much  attention  iR  given  to  United 
States  history,  the  stirring  present  day  events  in  the  Old  World  have  been  given  the  compass 
which  their  importance  seems  to  warrant.  Special  articles  on  the  governments  of  France  and 
Russia,  the  militaiy  service  in  Europe,  the  Siberian  ey.ile  system,  the  history  of  the  Cossacks  and 
Circassians,  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  Rome  and  the  Papal  power,  and  the  royal  families  of  Russia, 
Denmark,  and  Scotland,  will  ail  be  found  unusually  interesting  at  this  time.  We  have  here 
space  to  mention  only  a  few  other  special  contributions,  such  as  the  statistics  of  the  manufacture 
and  consumption  of  liquors,  statistics  of  railroads,  of  population,  and  of  tariffs,  and  some  1,800 
other  topics. 

The  Index  is  comprehensive,  correct,  and  complete.  We  believe  that  a  book  of  reference 
like  Our  Curtositv  Shop  is  shorn  of  half  its  value  when  its  index  is  defective.  The  Index  of 
Our  Curiosity  Shop  has  been  prepared,  after  years  of  experience,  with  the  view  to  make  it  a 
ready  and  reliable  reference,  anil  we  believe  this  has  been  attained  T.  0.  M. 


Our  Curiosity  Shop. 


THE  LOUISIANA  RETURNING  BOAED. 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Give  some  account  of  the  Louisiana  Returning 
Board  of  1876,  with  the  names  and  politics  of  its 
members.  O.W.Bukgess. 

Answer.— In  Louisiana,  the  reconstructed  State 
government  established  a  returning  board  with 
judicial  powers,  to  canvass  election  returns.  It 
has  been  claimed  with  apparent  truth,  that  the 
State  constitution  of  Louisiana  in  no  way  war- 
ranted the  extensive  powers  granted  to  this  body, 
but  the  historian  Johnston  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Constitution  directs 
the  appointment  of  the  electors  of  a  State  "in  such 
manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct." 
As  far  as  the  choice  of  Presidential  electors 
went,  therefore,  the  limitations  of  the  State 
constitution  had  no  restraining  force  whatever 
over  powers  granted  by  the  Legislature.  The  re- 
turning board  was,  by  the  act  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture passed  in  1872,  to  be  made  up  of  "five  per- 
sons, elected  by  the  Senate  from  all  political  par- 
ties," with  power  "to  make  the  returns  of  all  elec- 
tions." A  majority  of  the  board  was  to  be  a 
quorum,  and  any  vacancy  was  to  be  filled  by  the 
residue  of  the  board.  In  cases  of  violence  or 
bribery  in  any  district  the  local  election  officers 
were  to  certify  the  facts  to  the  returning  board, 
these  certificates  to  be  sent  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  election.  Within  ten  days  after  the 
election  the  returning  board  was  to  meet  in  New 
Orleans  and  canvass  and  compile  the  returns  hav- 
ing no  certificates  attached;  then  it  was  to  investi- 
gate the  certificates  and  take  evidence  thereon, 
being  empowered  to  send  for  persons  and  papers, 
and,  finally,  if  convinced  that  the  charges  of  brib- 
ery from  any  place  were  sustained,  was  to  throw 
out  the  returns  from  that  place.  The  members  of 
the  board  were  J.  Madison  Wells,  T.  C  Anderson, 
L.  M.  Kenner,  and  G.  Cassanave,  all  private  citi- 
zens except  Wells,  who  was  a  Federal  naval  officer 
at  New  Orleans,  and  all  Republicans.  The  fifth 
member  of  the  board — a  Democrat.  Oscar  Arroyo — 
had,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  resigned 
immediately  after  the  election,  and  the 
others  refused  to  fill  his  place.  There  be- 
ing some  apprehension  that  this  board  would 


not  conduct  Its  operations  altogether  "on  the 
square,"  or  that  perhaps  it  might  be  interfered 
with,  two  deputations  were  sent  down  to  New  Or- 
leans—one by  the  National  Democratic  Committee, 
and  one  by  President  Grant.  The  returning 
board  politely  invited  five  gentlemen  from  each 
deputation  to  be  present  at  its  meetings,  but  re- 
served the  right  to  exclude  by  its  rules  other 
spectators,  and  to  go  into  secret  session  for  the 
consideration  of  "motions,  arguments,  and  pro- 
positions." A  number  of  protests  were  entered 
against  the  "secret  session"  plan,  against  the  con- 
tinued refusal  of  the  board  to  fill  up  their  number 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Democrat,  as  provided 
by  the  law  under  which  the  board  was  organized, 
and  also  against  other  alleged  irregular  methods 
adopted  by  the  board,  especially  against  counting 
ballots  for  all  the  electors,  when  such  ballots  only 
bore  the  names  of  part  of  them.  No  attention, 
however,  was  paid  to  these  protests,  they  were 
simply  filed  by  the  board,  and  the  work  of  com- 
piling the  returns  went  on.  "It  is  impossible," 
says  the  historian  Alexan  der  Johnston,  "to  give 
the  board's  defense  of  its  action  in  these  cases, 
for  it  assigned  no  reasons."  Its  work  was 
carried  on  from  Nov.  18  to  Dec.  6.  On 
the  latter  date  it  declared  the  election  of 
the  Republican  candidates  for  State  offices  and 
Presidential  electors,  four  Republican  and  two 
Democratic  congressmen,  nineteen  Republicans 
and  seventeen  Democrats  in  the  State  Senate,  and 
seventy-one  Republicans,  forty-three  Democrats, 
and  three  Independents  in  the  lower  house.  Its 
principal  changes  had  been  made  by  counting  for 
all  the  eight  Hayes  electors  some  1,200  ballots 
which  bore  the  names  of  only  three ;  and  by  throw- 
ing out  about  3,000  Democratic  and  2,000  Repub- 
lican votes  in  parishes  where  intimidation  of  the 
negro  vote  had  been  asserted.  Soon  after  the 
meeting  of  Congress  in  December  a  special  commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  each  House,  its  members 
drawn  from  both  parties,  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  election,  and  sent  to  New 
Orleans  for  that  purpose.  The  officers  of  the 
returning  board  protested  against  this  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  a  State  by  committees  of  the  Federal 
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Congress,  and  declined  to  give  up  their  records, 
but  agreed  to  allow  them  to  be  copied  for  the 
committee.  Both  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees were  divided  into  several  sub-committees,  to 
conduct  different  branches  of  inquiry,  and  they 
spent  more  than  a  month  in  the  examination  of 
witnesses  and  papers  both  in  New  Orleans  and  in 
other  localities.  They  then  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, and  after  some  weeks  made  their  reports. 
Majority  and  minorito  reports  were  made  by  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  committees,  the  division 
being  made  on  strictly  party  lines.  All  the  Repub- 
licans were  convinced  that  the  actions  of  the  re- 
turning board  were  legal  and  right,  and  all  the 
Democrats  were  equally  firm  in  their  conviction 
that  the  board  had  falsified  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

EIGHTY-THTRD  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Butler,  Mo. 

Give  a  history  of  the  Eighty-third  Illinois  In- 
fantry. W.  G.  Dillon, 

Answer.— The  Eighty-third  Illinois  Infantry 
was  organized  at  Monmouth  in  August,  1862.  It 
was  seut  immediately  to  Cairo,  and  thence  down 
to  Fort  Donelson,  where  it  was  stationed  doing 
guard  duty  until  September,  1863,  taking  part  in 
frequent  scouts  and  skirmishes.  In  the  attack  by 
Forrest  on  Fort  Donelson,  Feb.  3,  1863,  the  regi- 
ment lost  13  killed  and  51  wounded.  In  September 
the  regiment  moved  to  Clarksville,  and  while  there 
was  engaged  in  several  of  General  Rousseau's  ex- 
peditions in  pursuit  of  Forrest  and  Wheeler. 
During  the  year  1864  it  had  200  miles  of  com- 
munications to  guard,  and  much  heavy  patrol  duty. 
During  the  winter  of  1864-65  it  was  on  provost  duty 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.  June  26,  1865,  the  regiment 
was  mustered  out. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  CZARS. 

Reedsburgh,  Wis. 
Please  give  an  outline  of  the  early  history  of 
Russia,  and  a  table  of  the  Russian  kings  or  czars, 
showing  their  descent.  Student. 

Answer. — The  ancient  history  of  Russia  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Mus- 
covites, the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country,  were 
descended  from  Meshech,  the  son  of  Japheth,  and 
the  historian  Rawlinson  says  that  this  tradition 
rests  on  very  sufficient  grounds.  The  earliest 
historical  trace  of  the  Russian  name  is  believed  to 
be  the  Hebrew  word  Rosh,  which  in  reference  to 
Gog,  a  prince  of  the  Scythians  (Ezekiel  xxxix.  1), 
is  translated  in  the  English  version  as  chief,  but  is 
believed  by  many  scholars  to  be  a  proper  adjective, 
corresponding  to  the  word  Ros  of  later  Greek 
historians,  or  Rus  of  the  Arabian  writers,  applied 
to  a  people  of  the  north.  They  are  classod  with 
the  Scythians  by  early  writers.  During  the  mi- 
grations of  nations  in  the  fourth  century  the  coun- 
try of  the  Volga  was  in  vadod  by  hordes  of  Asiatic 
and  European  tribes.  Soon  after,  the  name  of  the 
Slavs  as  a  race  appears,  and  they  seom  to  have 
largely  settled  in  Russia,  and  given  their  distinctive 
characteristics  to  the  raco  springing  from  their 
union  with  tlio  native  tribes.  In  the  sevonth  and 
eighth  conturien  the  principality  of  Novgorod 
came  into  Importance.  Tho  inhabitants  of  this 
province  and  neighboring  triboH,  being  greatly 
harassed  by  intestine  dissensions  und  invasions 
from  without,  sent  embassadors   "to  the  Variag 


beyond  the  sea"— probably  the  Vikings  of  the 
North — to  send  a  chief  to  reign  over  them.  A 
prince  named  Rurik  responded  to  the  invitation 
and  came  with  a  band  of  armed  followers  to 
Novgorod.  The  table  of  his  descendants  we  give 
below: 


Name  of  King. 

Length 
of  reign. 

Line  of  descent. 

Rurik  

862-  879 
879-  912 
912-  945 
945-  957 
957-  972 
972-  980 
980-1015 
1015-1019 

Cousin  of  Rurik 
Son  of  Rurik. 
Wife  of  Igor. 
Son  of  Igor. 
Son  of  Sviatoslav 
Son  of  Sviatoslav 
Son  of  Yaropolk 
Son  of  Vladimir 

1019-1054 

The  reign  of  King  Vladimir  is  the  heroic  epoch 
of  Russian  history,  made  famous  in  their  national 
legends  and  songs.  His  successful*  wars  greatly 
widened  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian  territory. 
During  his  reign,  also,  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  Russia.  Several  of  the  Rurik  princes  divided 
the  kingdom  among  their  sons,  a  plan  which  al- 
ways ended  in  failure,  through  civil  wars,  and  the 
establishment  of  one  ruler  by  the  extermination  of 
the  others.  This  division  of  the  empire  was  suc- 
cessful, however,  after  the  death  of  Yaroslav,  and 
with  each  succeeding  generation  the  division  was 
further  attempted,  till  the  once  powerful  and 
united  realm  became  a  collection  of  petty  states, 
continually  at  war  with  one  another.  This  condi- 
tion of  things  prevailed  for  over  three  hundred 
years.  In  the  thirteenth  century  came  the  great 
Mongol  invasion  under  Genghis  Khan  and  his  de- 
scendant, Batu  Khan,  which  was  marked 
with  slaughter  and  horrors,  and  put  back  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  Russia  hundreds  of 
years.  The  first  attempt  after  this  to  centralize 
the  administration  of  government  was  made  by 
Ivan  I.,  prince  of  Moscow,  in  1328,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Rurik  kings.  The  line  of  rulers 
for  some  years  was  as  follows : 


Name  of  ruler. 


Ivan  I  

Simeon  

Ivan  II  

Dimitri  

Vasili  I  

Vasili  II.  (The  Blind) 
Ivan  III.  (The  Great) 

Vasili  III  

Ivan  IV.  (The  Terri- 
ble)  

Feodor I  


Length  I 
of  reign. 


Line  of  descent. 


1328-40 

1340-53 

1353-59 

1359-89 

1389-1425 

1425-62 

1462-1505 

1505-33 

1533-84 
1584-98 


Prince 
Son  of 
Son  of 
Son  of 
Son  of 
Son  of 
Son  of 
Son  of 


of  Moscow. 
Ivan  I. 
Ivan  I. 
Ivan  II. 
Dimitri. 
Vasili  I. 
Vasili  II. 
Ivan  III. 


Son  of  Vasili  III. 
Son  of  Ivan  IV. 


In  the  death  of  Feodor  without  issue,  his  only 
brother  Dimitri  having  been  murdered  in  1591, 
there  was  no  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne.  The 
people  therefore  elected  Boris  Godunoff,  who  had 
been  the  principal  manugor  of  state  atTairs  during 
the  reign  of  the  weak-minded  Feodor — as  their 
ruler.  Godunoff  was  a  noble  aud  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  and  he  is  believed  to  have  insti- 
gated the  murdor  of  Prince  Dimitri  to  clear  the 
way  for  his  own  accessiou  to  tho  regal  office. 
But  if  this  charge  were  true  Goduuoff  had 
his  punishment  in  a  very  short  lease  of  power, 
though  he  wan  a  wise  and  capable  ruler.  A 
revolt  broke  out  headed  by  an  impostor,  who 
called  himself  Dimitri,  and  Godunoff  soon  after 
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died  suddenly.  The  pretender  was  crowned  as 
Czar,  but  the  following  year  was  overthrown  by  a 
conspiracy  which  elevated  a  noble  named  Shouisky 
to  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Basil  V  Another 
revolt  waJitoegun  under  a  second  pretended  Dimitri, 
and  King  Sigismund  of  Poland  invaded  the  kingdom 
and  carried  off  Basil  to  die  in  a  Polish  prison.  At 
the  same  time  the  country  was  devastated  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Cossacks.  To  preserve  the  State 
from  utter  ruin,  a  popular  assembly  elected 
Michael  Romanoff  as  their  Czar.  The  Romanoffs 
were  a  powerful  family  which  had  been  allied  by 
marriage  with  the  previous  royal  line.   Their  line 


as  Czars  is  as  follows : 

Name  of  Czar. 

Length  1 

of  reign,  j  Line  of  descent. 

Michael  !l613-1P>45!  

Peter  I 

1645-1676  Son  of  Michael. 
1676-1682  Son  of  Alexis. 
1682-1689  Son  of  Alexis. 

1 

1689-1725  Third  son  of  Alexis 
1725-1727iWife  of  Peter. 
1727-1730  Gr'ndsonof  Peter  I 

Paul  I  

1730-1740  Daughter  of  Ivan  V 

1740-  1741  Gr't  gr'dson  Ivan  V 

1741-  1762  Daughter  of  Peter  I 
1762-1762  Great  grandson  of 

Peter  I.  lost  his  life 
a  few  months  after 
his  accession  by  a 
revolution,  headed 
by  his  wife. 

1762-1796  Wife  of  Peter  III. 

1796-1801!  Son  of  Peter  III. 

1801-1825|Son  of  Paul  I. 

1825-1855  Third  son  of  Paul  I. 

1855-1881  Son  of  Nicholas  I. 

1881  ISon  of  Alexand'rII 

Alexander  II  

Concerning  the  title  of  Czar,  or,  in  the  Slavic 
tongues,  Tsar,  it  was  applied  to  the  ruler  by  Rus- 
sian historians  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  but 
it  was  not  adopted  as  the  official  title  of  the  mon- 
arch until  the  sixteenth.  Vasili  (or  Basil)  III. 
assumed  at  his  accession  the  title  of  autocrat,  but 
Ivan  the  Terrible  was  the  first  to  be  crowned  with 
the  title  of  czar.  The  designation  was  then  Czar 
of  Moscow,  or  Great  Russia.  After  the  acquisition 
of  the  territory  of  Smolensk  (White  Russia)  and 
the  Ukraine  (Little  Russia)  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  title  became  "Czar  of 
all  the  Russias."  Peter  the  Great  claimed  the  title 
and  rank  of  emperor,  but  it  was  some  time  before 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  would  acknowledge 
the  imperial  dignity  of  Russia.  The  popular  Rus- 
sian appellation  for  their  sovereign  is  hospodar,  or 
lord. 

JOANNA  SOUTHCOTT. 

^     _  Woodward,  Iowa. 

Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  the  history  of  Jo- 
anna Southcott,  with  the  religious  tenets  held  by 
herselland  followers?  Is  the  sect  still  in  exist- 
ence? E.  S.  Sheffield. 

Answer.— Joanna  Southcott  was  born  about  the 
year  1750  of  humble  parents  in  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land. Her  early  life  was  occupied  chiefly  as  a 
servant  in  Exeter.  She  joined  the  Methodists, 
but  on  becoming  acquainted  with  a  man  named 
Sanderson,  who  claimed  the  prophetic  spirit,  she 
assumed  similar  pretensions.  Encouraged  by 
some  feeble  clergymen,  she  began  what  grew  to  be 
a  remarkable  work.  In  the  year  1792  she  declared 
herself  to  be  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Revelation.     She  uttered  nu- 


merous so-called  prophecies  in  both  prose  and 
verse,  which  were  extremely  illiterate  but  found 
many  purchasers.  Many  persons  believed  her 
claims.  She  wrote  a  work  she  called  "Book  of 
Wonders,"  and  gathered  around  it  a  number  of 
followers.  She  also  issued  sealed  papers  to  her 
disciples,  assuring  them  that  these  would  protect 
them  from  the  judgments  of  God  in  this 
world  and  the  next— assuring  their  salvation. 
Even  these  pretensions  were  implicitly  ac- 
cepted, and  many  educated  and  cultured  people 
were  among  those  who  believed  in  her.  At 
length  she  imagined  that  she  was  to  become  the 
mother  of  a  second  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  born 
Oct.  9,  1814.  Her  followers  were  so  infatuated  that 
this  announcement  was  received  with  reverent 
belief,  and  an  expensive  cradle  was  prepared  and 
elaborate  preparations  made  for  the  event.  The 
expected  birth  did  not  take  place,  and  she  died  Dec. 
27,  1814.  The  disease  of  which  she  died,  as  shown 
by  a  post-mortem  examination,  was  dropsy.  She 
was  buried  privately  in  London.  Many  of  her  fol- 
lowers believed  she  would  rise  again  from  her 
"trance"  and  become  the  mother  of  the  Shiloh.  In 
the  year  1851  there  were  reported  four  congrega- 
tions of  Southcottians,  but  since  then  traces  of 
them  have  been  lost. 


WHITE  LEAD. 

Withbujp,  Kan. 
What  are  the  component  parts  of  white  lead 
and  how  is  it  made?  (J.  Cliff  Goodrich. 

Anstoer. — White  lead  is  the  carbonate  of  lead. 
The  method  of  combining  the  carbon  with  lead  is 
as  follows:  The  pig  lead  is  melted  and  run  into 
molds,  forming  what  are  called  buckles,  which 
are  shaped  like  a  stove  grate  and  weigh  about  a 
pound  each.  Iron  pots  are  then  taken,  which  are 
half  filled  with  vinegar,  and  just  above  the  level  of 
the  vinegar  are  projections  on  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sels, upon  which  the  buckles  of  lead  are  placed, 
not  allowing  them  to  touch  the  liquid.  The  pots 
are  then  stacked  up  in  great  numbers  in  a  frame- 
work which  is  roofed  in  and  provided  with 
double  walls.  They  are  placed  upon  layers, 
with  boards  and  tan  between  each,  and  piled  up 
to  the  height  of  the  building,  and  beneath  them 
the  floor  is  padded  with  tanbark,  and  so  are  the 
spaces  between  the  double  walls.  The  whole  is 
then  tightly  shut  in,  and  the  contents  of  the  pots 
are  left  to  the  silent  action  of  chemical  laws.  The 
tan  generates  heat  and  makes  an  oxide  of  the  lead, 
while  the  carbonic  acid  which  the  decomposition 
of  the  tan  evolves  combines  with  the  oxide  and 
gradually  reduces  the  metal  to  a  beautiful  soft 
and  snow-white  substance.  This  result  is  accom- 
plished after  an  interval  of  ten  to  fourteen  weeks. 
This  carbonate  is  then  taken  to  long,  revolving 
screens,  through  the  meshes  of  which  it  drops  into 
bins,  any  uncorroded  particles  of  metal  being  sep- 
arated by  the  screens  and  returned  to  the  cal- 
drons. The  sifted  lead  is  then  washed  to  deprive 
it  of  any  free  acid,  stain,  or  impurities,  and  is  then 
ground  in  water,  between  heavy  burr-stone  mills, 
into  a  pulpy  mass.  This  is  then  gathered  and 
pumped  upon  drying  pans  in  the  kiln-house,  and 
gives  the  dry,  white  lead  of  commerce.  This  dry 
lead  is  kneaded  with  linseed  oil,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  eight  pounds  of  oil  to  100  of  lead.  The 
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mixture  is  then  ground  fine  in  mills  and  packed 
for  shipment. 

THE  NATURE  OF  DIAMONDS. 

Madkid  .Iowa. 
What  is  the  chemical  nature  of  diamonds  and 
how  are  they  formed  ?  C.  J.  Lurdly. 

Answer.—  The  exact  mode  of  formation  of  dia- 
monds is  one  of  nature's  secrets,  for  though 
scientists  have  been  able  to  understand  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  diamond  by  analysis,  the  reverse 
process,  its  manufacture  by  synthesis,  has  thus  far 
been  altogether  beyond  their  skill.  We  know  what 
a  diamond  is,  but  how  nature  makes  it  the  careful 
dame  has  not  yet  permitted  us  to  learn.  The  dia- 
mond is  of  the  simplest  chemical  composition,  be- 
ing pure  carbon.  Charcoal  is  pure  carbon  also 
but  the  secret  process  by  which  nature  rearranges 
the  atoms  of  the  black,  lusterless  charcoal  into  the 
form  of  the  flashing  diamond,  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  matter,  is  one  that  even  long 
hope  on  the  part  of  chemists,  stimulated  bv  the 
honor  of  great  gains,  has  not  been  able  to  discover. 
Nor  is  it  certainly  known  from  what  department  na- 
ture takes  the  diamond-making  material.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  it  is  furnished  by 
vegetable  charcoal,  which  undergoes  a  peculiar  pro- 
cess of  decomposition  and  crystallization,  but  it 
has  also  been  conjectured  that  the  carbonic  acid, 
shut  up  from  remote  periods  in  the  calcareous 
rocks,  may  have  solidified  in  this  perfect  form. 
Sir  David  Brewster,  from  a  study  of  the  polariza- 
tion of  light  in  the  minute  cavities  of  the  diamond, 
has  concluded  that  the  substance  was  once  in  a 
soft  state,  and,  by  the  action  of  an  expanding  gas 
or  fluid  within,  its  very  small  cavities,  which  re- 
fract the  light  to  such  a  remarkable  degree,  are 
formed.  He  regards  it  as  certain  that  the  original 
softness  of  the  diamond  was  not  caused  by  either 
solvents  or  heat,  and  therefore  concludes  that  the 
•diamond,  like  amber,  is  a  vegetable  substance 
slowly  crystallized  into  its  present  form. 


ELEVENTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  history  of  the  Eleventh  Illinois  Infantry. 

G.  S.  L 

Answer.— This  regiment  was  first  called  into 
service  under  the  President's  proclamation  of 
April  16,  1861,  and  was  mustered  in  at  Springfield 
April  30  for  three  months.  It  was  sent  to  Bird's 
Point,  Mo.,  remaining  there,  doing  garrison  duty. 
"When  the  three  months'  term  was  out  about  one- 
third  of  the  men  re-enlisted,  the  regiment  was  im- 
mediately recruited  to  its  full  numbers,  and  was 
mustered  in  for  three  years.  It  took  part  in  the 
fights  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  losing  in  the 
latter  engagement  seventy-two  in  killed  and 
wounded  Of  the  150  soldiers  of  the  regiment  who 
took  part  in  the  bloody  fight  at  Shiloh  the  killed 
and  wounded  wore  twenty-seven.  It  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  was  stationed  at 
various  points  in  Tennessee  and  Northern  Missis- 
sippi AwiBg  the  year,  taking  part  in  various  skir- 
mishes and  ridding  expeditions.  In  the  following 
year  it  joined  the  movement  on  Vicksburg,  taking 
part  in  the  various  limits  and  in  the  labors  aud 
aHHuults  of  the  siege.  After  the  surrondor 
the  headquarters  of  the  regiment  were  at 
YioUbnrg  for  twelve  months,  during  which  time, 
however,  it  took  part  in  various  Important  raiding 


expeditions.  In  January,  1864,  the  regiment  re- 
enlisted.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  it  went  to 
Louisiana,  was  sent  back  to  Tennessee  in  October, 
and  after  that  was  moved  to  various  points  until  it 
was  ordered  to  take  part  in  the  Mobile  expedition. 
It  remained  at  Mobile  till  May  27,  then  was  sent  to 
Louisiana,  and  in  July  was  sent  home  for  dis- 
charge. 

"WHY  CORN  POPS. 
~  ,.  ,        ,  OXFORDVILLE,  Wis. 

Cur  little  boy  asks  what  makes  the  corn  pop  when 
it  is  heated.  We  could  not  explain,  so  we  ask  Our 
Curiosity  Shop.  o.  P.  Gaabder 

Answer.—  The  peculiarity  of  pop -corn  is  that  it 
contains  more  oil  than  other  varieties  of  maize. 
When  gradually  exposed  to  heat  over  a  brisk  fire, 
the  oil  in  the  grain  becomes  converted  into  gas, 
which  expanding  tears  open  the  starch  cells  of  the 
corn.  The  heat  at  the  same  time  cooks  the  starch 
and  enlarges  its  particles,  so  that  the  popped  grain 
is  snow  white  and  many  times  larger  than  before 
it  was  heated. 

BALMORAL  CASTLE. 

Describe  Balmoral  Castle  in  ScotU SoT™'  m°h' 

L.  Nixon. 

Answer.— Balmoral  Castle  is  the  autumnal  resi- 
dence of  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful dell  in  the  Scottish  highlands,  in  the  district 
of  Braemar,  in  Aberdeenshire.  It  is  about  forty- 
eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  is 
situated  on  a  natural  platform  that  slopes  gently 
down  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  of  Craigan- 
gowan  to  the  shore  of  the  river  Dee.  In  1848 
Prince  Albert  purchased  the  lease  of  the  property, 
and  the  old  castle  not  being  commodious  enough 
for  the  royal  family,  the  Prince  built  a  new  one  at 
his  own  expense,  in  what  is  called  the  Scottish 
baronial  style  of  architecture.  The  castle  consists 
of  two  separate  blocks  of  buildings  united  by 
wings,  and  a  tower  thirty-five  feet  square  rising  to 
the  height  of  eighty  feet,  surmounted  by  a  turret 
twenty  feet  high.  The  Balmoral  estate  comprises 
an  area  of  100,000  acres,  including  1,000  acres  of 
woodland,  and  a  deer  park  of  30,000  acres.  The 
Prince  bought  the  entire  property  in  1852.  The 
Queen  still  visits  this  palace  at  intervals,  and  in  the 
grounds  had  a  handsome  monument  erected  to  the 
Prince  Consort  in  1863. 

THE  NEW  CLAIM  LAW. 

Owosso,  Mich. 
Ihaveseen  it  recently  stated  that  by  a  new  law 
the  government  can  be  sued  by  any  private  individ- 
ual. Please  give  the  law,  and  when  it  was  passed. 

Inquihkr. 

Answer.—  It  has  always  been  possible  for  an 
individual  to  bring  suit  against  the  government 
in  one  form  or  another.  The  recent  important 
change  was  in  the  manner  of  bringing  the  suit 
One  of  the  laws  passed  at  the  very  end  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress  was  an  act  permitting  the 
bringing  of  suits  against  the  United  States  in 
the  District  or  Circuit  Courts  throughout  the 
country,  instead  of  in  the  Court  of  Claims  at 
Washington.  Heretofore,  any  person  desiring  to 
bring  suit  against  the  government,  was  obliged  to 
file  his  claim  in  the  special  court  at  the  National 
Capital,  and  to  wait  months  or  years  for  a  hearing. 
Under  the  now  law  tho  claim,  if  for  loss  than  $1,- 
»)oo,  can  bo  brought  In  any  District  Court,  or  if 
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over  $1,000  and  under  $10,000,  before  any  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  any  part  of  the 
Union.  "War  claims"  and  claims  rejected  by  any 
authorized  court  or  commission  are  expressly 
barred,  as  are  also  claims  more  than  six  years  old, 
but  outside  of  these  limitations  the  government 
cousents  to  stand  suit  exactly  as  any  private  citi- 
zen would  be  obliged  to  do. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-FOUBTH  ILLINOIS  IN- 
FANTRY. 

Havensville,  Kan. 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
fourth  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers  and  their 
services.  M.  Pratt. 

Answer.— The  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth 

Regiment  was  organized  at  Camp  Butler,  111.,  Feb. 

21, 1865,  under  the  call  of  Dec.  19,  1864,  for  one 

year  men.   It  left  for  Louisville,  Feb.  24,  thence 

went  on  to  Nashville,  and  early  in  March  went  to 

Murfreesboro;  remaining  at  the  last  named  point 

doing  picket  and  guard  duty,  until  May  13.  Then  it 

went  on  to  Tullahoma,  but  was  sent  to  Nashville, 

stayed  there  on  guard  duty  until  Sept.  25,  when  it 

was  mustered  out  and  sent  home. 

THE  SPANISH  INQUISITION. 

WlLMETTE.  111. 

Give  an  account  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Subscriber. 

Answer. — The  inquisition  was  a  tribunal 
in  various  Roman  Catholic  countries  to 
search  out  and  try  persons  accused  of 
heresy,  as  well  as  other  offenses  against 
the  canons  of  the  church.  The  first  formal 
sanction  of  this  tribunal  was  by  a  papal  bull  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but,  long  before  this,  heresy 
had  been  declared  a  crime,  and  "inquisitors,"  or 
inquirers  after  heretics,  had  been  appointed  by 
Christian  princes.  Constantino  the  Great,  the 
first  Christian  Emperor  of  Rome,  made  heresy  a 
state  offense,  and  the  terms  inquisition  and  in- 
quisitors were  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  edicts 
against  heretics  issued  by  Theodosius  I.  in  382. 
The  first  time  that  the  blood  of  a  heretic  was  shed 
by  the  solemn  forms  of  law  was  in  385.  The  church 
was  then  struck  with  horror  at  the  act,  and  the 
bishop  who  had  tried  the  victim  was  ex-commu- 
nicated, and  died  in  exile.  For  several  centuries 
cases  of  heresy  were  tried  before  the  ordinary 
courts^  but  in  course  of  time  the  examination  of 
those  accused  of  this  crime  was  handed  over  to 
the  bishops.  Special  machinery  for  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  heretics  was  first  devised  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  against  the  various 
sects  who  had  separated  from  the  church,  and 
who  became  known  under  the  general  term  of 
Albigenses.  Heresy  was.  then  regarded  as  a  crime 
against  the  state  as  well  as  the  church,  and  the 
civil,  no  less  than  the  ecclesiastical,  authorities 
were  arrayed  against  thos9  sects.  The  murder  of 
a  papal  legate  in  1205  gave  a  pretext  for  declaring 
against  the  Albigenses  a  war  in  which  thousands 
perished,  and  in  1229  the  Council  of  Toulouse  de- 
creed the  inquisition  for  their  extermination.  The 
searching  out  of  heretics  was  first  given  to  the 
bishops  of  the  church,  but  the  Pope  (Gregory  IX.), 
fearing  that  these  would  not  be  active  enough, 
transferred  their  work  to  the  Dominican  friars. 
A  guild  was  also  formed  called  the  "Militia  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  whose  object  was  to  aid  inquisitors 
in  their  work.   The  church  found  the  heretics,  ex- 


amined, and  sentenced  them,  and  then  called  in 
the  civil  authority  to  nut  its  sentence  into  execu- 
tion. The  inquisitorial  courts  at  first  only  held 
occasional  sessions,  but  after  1248  they  sat  per- 
manently. The  inquisition  was  introduced  into 
Spain  in  1232  by  Pope  Gregory's  appointment 
of  the  Dominicans  of  Arragon  as  inquisitors. 
During  the  century  inquisitorial  courts  were 
established  in  Tarragona,  Barcelona,  Urgel, 
Lerida,  and  Gerona.  At  first  the  Spanish  inquisi- 
tion passed  no  sentence  more  severe  than  the  con- 
fiscation of  property,  but  toward  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  zeal  of  Mendoza,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  insti- 
tution. At  that  time  there  was  a  real  or  pretended 
alarm  lest  the  Jews  and  Moors  in  Spain  should 
unite  against  the  Christians.  Bishop  Mendoza 
proposed  to  King  Ferdinand  in  1477  that  an  inquisi- 
tion should  be  established  in  Castile,  with  the 
primary  object  of  searching  out  the  Jews  who  had 
relapsed  into  Judaism  after  having  professed 
Christianity,  or  who  simply  feigned  conversion. 
Of  course  under  this  was  the  true  purpose  of  the 
scheme,  to  keep  in  check  the  power  of  the  Jews, 
and  extort  their  wealth  by  persecution.  The 
King  readily  assented  to  the  scheme,  and,  sad  to 
say,Queen  Isabella  also  approved  of  it.  The  Inquisi- 
torial Court  of  Seville  was  established  in  Septem- 
ber, 1480,  in  the  person  of  two  Dominican  friars; 
their  first  edict  was  Jan.  2,  1481,  for  the  arrest  of 
six  "new  Christians,"  as  Jewish  converts  were 
called,  and  Jan.  6  all  these  were  burned  at  the 
stake.  Other  executions  followed,  though  many 
appeals  were  sent  to  the  Pope  (SixtusIV.)  who  en- 
deavored to  check  the  bloody  work,  and  coun- 
seled milder  measures.  But  in  1483  King  Ferdi- 
nand made  the  infamous  Torquemada  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  General  of  all  Spain,  and  at  the 
same  time  appointed  a  royal  council  of  the  su- 
preme inquisition,  of  which  the  Grand  Inquisitor 
was  President  of  right  and  for  life,  with  a  bishop 
and  two  lawyers  as  councilors.  Torquemada  and 
Ferdinand  framed  the  organic  law  of  the  new 
tribunal.  The  Spanish  inquisition,  by  its  com- 
pact organization,  became  very  powerful.  Though 
the  Inquisitor  General  was  appointed  by  the  King 
of  Spain  and  approved  by  the  Pope,  he  was  in 
reality  independent  of  both.  He  named  the  sub- 
altern officers,  and  had  an  absolute  control  over 
all  the  lower  courts.  The  Jews  were  expelled 
from  Spain  in  1492,  and  the  Moors  in  1500,  and  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  persons  of  alien  race  en- 
deavored to  avoid  expatriation  by  accepting 
Christianity,  brought  many  victims  to  the  tortures 
of  the  inquisition.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
Llorente,  whose  "Critical  History  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition"  is  the  most  complete  volume  ever 
printed  on  the  subject,  the  number  of  persons 
burned  alive  under  Torquemada  (1483-98)  amounted 
to  8,800;  those  under  Deza  (1499-1506),  to  1,664,  and 
those  under  Cardinal  Ximenes  (1507-17),  to  2,536. 
The  following  is  the  record  given  by  him  for  the 
time  from  1483 to  1808:  Burned  alive,  31,912;  burned 
in  effigy,  17,659;  subjected  to  rigorous  pains  and 
penances,  291,456.  By  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  inquisition  having  completely 
exterminated  Protestantism  in  Spain,  the  inquisi- 
tion became  more  lenient,   Its  efforts  were  then 
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principally  directed  against  heretical  books,  and 
only  occasionally  decreed  an  execution.  The 
Jurisdiction  of  the  inquisition  had  been  greatly  re- 
stricted when  Joseph  Bonaparte  abolished  it  in 
December,  1808.  It  was  restored  by  Ferdinand 
VII.  in  1814,  but  again  abolished  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Cortes  in  1820.  After  the  second  re- 
storation an  inquisitorial  junta  was  appointed  in 
1825,  and  in  1826,  a  tribunal,  much  on  the  old  plan, 
was  re-established  at  Valencia.  It  was  finally  abol- 
ished, however,  in  1834,  and  in  1835  all  its  property 
was  confiscated  for  the  public  debt. 


A  QUESTION  OF  TARIFF. 

Waukon,  Iowa. 
The  Postville  (Iowa)  Review  says:  "One  of  the 
beauties  of  'protection'  is  just  now  apparent  be- 
cause envelopes  have  suddenly  advanced  nearly 
100  percent  in  price,  and  when  tbey  have  robbed 
the  people  of  a  few  millions  they  will  break 
the  ring  and  allow  the  holders  of  the  stock 
to  pocket  a  decline  of  a  dollar  a  thousand.  This  is 
protection  with  a  big  'P.'"  Waiving  the  purposely 
misleading  confounding  of  patents  and  tariffs, 
what  has  been  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  price  of 
envelopes,  wholesale,  say  in  the  last  six  months? 

L. 

Answer.— Mr.  J.  C.  Whiteford,  of  No.  78  Wa- 
bash avenue,  Chicago,  a  gentleman  well  informed 
on  the  subject,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following 
information:  "The  advance  in  the  price  of  envel- 
opes during  the  last  six  months  has  been  equal  to 
about  28  per  cent.  "While  prices  of  some  partic- 
ular sizes  may  show  slightly  more  than  28  per  cent 
increase,  those  of  others  show  less  than  28  per 
cent,  and  the  average  will  be  found  to  be  very 
close  to  the  figure  first  given.  This  advance  in 
price,  however,  can  in  no  way  be  connected  with 
the  question  of  tariff,  bat  is  wholly  due  to  the 
combination  existing  among  the  envelope  manu- 
facturers, by  which  they  have  obtained  complete 
control  of  all  the  envelope-producing  machinery 
in  the  country  and  all  the  patents  covering  it.  The 
manufacturers  justify  this  advance  in  price  on  the 
grounds  that  prior  to  it  envelopes  were  made  at 
a  loss  to  the  manufacturer,  and  there  remained  but 
two  courses  open  to  them— either  to  stop  manu- 
facturing or  to  increase  the  price.  They  claim, 
further,  that  the  prices  of  envelopes  before  the  ad- 
vance were  out  of  all  proportion  with  prices  of 
any  and  all  other  articles  manufactured  from  pa- 
per of  like  quality,  and  that  the  employment  of 
the  most  improved  machinery,  coupled  with  the 
most  economical  management,  did  not  justify  the 
low  prices  then  obtaining.  The  fact  that  Amer- 
ican papers  are  rapidly  making  their  way  in  both 
English  and  Continental  markets  we  judge  to  be 
evidence  sufficient  to  convince  any  reasonable  per- 
son that  we  are  manufacturing  paper  in  this  coun- 
try more  cheaply  than  in  the  old,  and  hence  du- 
ties on  paper  can  in  no  way  influence  the  price  of 
envelopes  here." 

ELECTKOI'LATING. 

MiTFoiin,  Mid. 

(Jive  a  history  and  description  of  tin-  process  of 
electroplating.  E.  I).  UMX  i  Kit. 

dniwet.— Gliding  was  formerly  done  by  cover- 
ing the  metitl  to  he  gilt  with  an  amalgam  <>|'  gold 
and  mercury  and  thou  volatilizing  the  hitter  metal, 
and  the  *ame  process  was  employed  in  silvering. 
The  first  to  gild  the  baser  metals  |>y  means  <»f  the 
galvanic  current  wan  Itruguatelli.  in  IH0:»,  hut  the 
first  to  make  the  di^cchh  a  mil-cess  wan  the  chemist 


De  la  Rive,  and  it  has  since  been  greatly  improved 
by  later  inventors.  The  process  depends  upon 
the  peculiar  power  which  the  voltaic  current  pos- 
sesses, of  separating  certain  compound  bodies  into 
their  constituent  parts.  For  instance,  if  a  current 
from  a  voltaic  battery  is  passed  by  means  of  plati- 
num electrodes,  through  water  to  which  sulphuric- 
acid  has  been  added,  this  chemical  separation, 
which  is  called  electrolysis,  will  take  place,  the 
water  being  resolved  into  its  constituent  gases, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Now  if  some  sulphate  of 
copper  is  thrown  into  the  liquid,  electrolysis  will 
still  go  on,  with  a  double  result,  the  water 
will  be  separated  into  its  elements,  and  the  hy- 
drogen, by  its  stronger  affinity,  will  form  a  new 
compound  with  the  sulphur  in  the  sulphate, 
setting  the  copper  free  ;and  the  liberated  copper  be- 
ing electro-positive  in  character,  will  be  deposited 
on  the  platinum  electrode,  which  is  negative.  On 
this  general  principle  the  process  of  electroplating, 
or  electrotyping,  depends,  and  its  art  consists  in 
applying  the  metals  thus  released  from  their  solu- 
tions to  artistic  and  useful  purposes.  The  solu- 
tions generally  emoloyed  as  electrolytes  from 
which  to  separate  gold  and  silver  respectively,  are 
those  of  the  argento-cyanide  and  the  auro-cyanide 
of  potassium.  These  compounds  are  what  are 
known  to  chemists  as  double  salts;  that  is,  while 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  simply  a  compound  of 
potassium  and  cyanogen,  argento-cyanide  of 
potassium  is  cyanide  of  silver  combined  with 
cyanide  of  potassium.  "When  a  solution  of  this 
double  salt  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  electricity, 
silver  appears  at  one  electrode  and  cyanogen  at 
the  other,  while  the  cyanide  of  potassium  from 
which  the  other  salt  has  been  thus  separated 
re-appears  in  the  solution.  It  is  the  negative 
electrode  which  takes  the  silver,  and  if,  therefore, 
the  positive  electrode  is  made  of  silver,  the  liber- 
ated cyanogen  combines  with  it,  forming  cyanide 
of  silver,  which  by  uniting  with  the  liberated 
cyanide  of  potassium  keeps  the  strength  of  the 
solution  to  the  proper  degree.  The  apparatus 
used  is  an  outer  vessel  of  glass  or  earthenware,  in 
which  is  a  smaller  vessel  of  biscuit  ware,  or  other 
porous  material.  In  the  smaller  vessel  are  placed 
the  sulphuric  acid  with  a  plate  of  amalgamated 
zinc,  the  cyanide  solution  is  in  the  outer  vessel,  and 
in  it  is  suspended  the  object  to  be  silvered  or 
gilded,  which  is  connected  by  a  wire  with  the  zinc 
in  the  cell,  to  convey  the  galvanic  current.  The 
strength  of  this  current  must  ho  regulated.  If  the 
acid  is  very  powerful,  the  electricity  developed 
will  bo  more  than  sufficient  to  release  the  metal, 
and  hydrogen  will  be  evolved,  which  will  interfere 
with  the  plating  process.  To  carry  on  electro- 
plating 00  a  largo  scale,  oblong  vats  are  u>ed. 
which  may  hold  'Jiki  gallons  of  solution.  Silver 
plates  connected  with  a  powerful  voltaic 
battery,  are  plaoed  at  intervals  in  the  vats; 
they  form  tho  positive  electrodes,  and  correspond 
in  extent  of  surface  with  tho  articles  to  bo  coated, 
and  face  them  on  both  sides.  These  articles — 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  cruet-frames,  tea-pots, 
urns,  etc. — actus  the  negative  electrodes,  and  are 
suspended  by  copper  wires  from  brass  rods  laid 
lengthwise  over  the  vats,  and  connected  with  tho 
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battery.  The  articles  are  prepared  for  plating  by 
being  first  boiled  in  a  solution  of  potash,  to  free 
them  from  all  grease ;  they  are  then  quickly  dipped 
in  red  nitrous  acid  to  remove  any  oxide  that  may 
have  formed  on  the  surface,  and  after  this  are  well 
washed  in  water  to  remove  every  trace  of  the  acid. 
They  are  then  dipped  into  a  solution  of  mercury, 
and  then  washed  in  water  again.  The  effect  of 
this  latter  operation  is  to  make  the  film  of  silver 
adhere  more  readily.  The  articles  are  then  weighed, 
and  suspended  in  the  solution,  and  are  left  there 
until  a  sufficient  amount  of  silver  has  been  depos- 
ited upon  them.  This  amount  is  tested  by  weight. 
If  the  additional  weight  is  not  gained  within  the 
expected  time  the  article  is  put  in  the  solution 
again.  When  finally  taken  out  the  articles  are 
rubbed  with  brushes  of  fine  wire,  and  cleaned 
with  fine  sand ;  they  are  then  polished  on  revolving 
brushes  with  rotton-stone.  then  with  chamois 
leather  and  rouge,  and  lastly  with  the  naked  fe- 
male hand.  The  process  of  electro-gilding  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  that  given  above  for  silver- 
ing, substituting  gold  for  silver. 


thin  layer  of  it  between  the  two  pieces  of  iron  and 
press  them  together.  In  five  days  it  will  be  dry, 
all  traces  of  the  cement  having  vanished,  and  the 
iron  will  have  the  appearance  of  being  welded  to- 
gether. 

LIQUOR  MANUFACTURED  AND  CONSUMED. 

Malad  City,  Idaho. 
Give  statistics  showing  the  amount  of  distilled 
and  fermented  liquor  mauufactured,  imported, 
and  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

B.  Byron  Lowes. 

Answer.— There  are,  reports  Mr.  W.  F.  Switz- 
ler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington, 
no  official  data  of  annual  production  of  spirits 
prior  to  1866  except  quantities  on  which  tax  was 
paid.  In  the  first  column,  after  the  years,  the  bar- 
rels are  of  not  more  than  thirty-one  gallons.  In 
the  production  of  distilled  spirits,  indicated  in  the 
next  columns,  the  returns  for  1863  and  1864,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  returns  of  spirits  dis- 
tilled from  apples,  grapes,  and  peaches  were  in- 
cluded in  the  account  of  spirits  distilled  from  other 
materials  until  July  1,  1864.  The  production  from 
1863  to  1886,  inclusive,  is  as  follows: 


PORCELAIN  TOWER  OF  CHINA. 

Newton,  111. 
Give  some  account  of  the  famous  porcelain  tower 
of  China,  and  tell  whether  part  of  it  is  still  stand- 
ing. R.F.M. 

Answer—  The  beautiful  porcelain  tower  in  Nan- 
kin, China,  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  was  of  octagonal  form,  260  feet  high,  in  nine 
stories,  each  having  a  cornice  and  a  gallery  with- 
out It  cost  $4,000,000,  and  was  nineteen  years  in 
building,  being  completed  in  A.  D.  1430.  The 
outer  face  of  this  unique  structure  was  covered 
with  slabs  of  porcelain  of  various  colors,  princi- 
pally green,  red,  yellow,  and  white.  At  every  one 
of  its  nine  stories  the  projecting  roof  of  the 
gallery  was  covered  with  green  tiles;  and  a  bell 
was  suspended  from  each  corner.  There  were 
152  bells  in  all,  which  gave  sweet  sounds  when 
there  was  a  brisk  wind.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  lamps  were  hung  on  the  outside. 
On  the  top  was  a  pinnacle  in  the  shape  of  a 
pineapple,  surmounted  by  a  gilded  ball.  A 
spiral  staircase  led  to  the  summit.  This 
building  was  constructed  for  a  gift  to  the  Empress, 
and  the  government  kept  it  in  repair.  In  1801  it 
was  struck  by  lightning  and  its  three  upper 
stories  broken  or  thrown  down,  but  the  govern- 
ment repaired  the  injury.  In  1856,  however,  the 
Taiping  rebels  blew  it  up  and  carried  away  the 
materials,  fearing  that  the  magic  influence  of 
its  bells  and  lamps  would  work  against  the  suc- 
cess of  their  cause. 

CEMENT  FOR  IRON. 

Ottawa  Hi 

Can  the  Curiosity  Shop  give  a  recipe  for  a  cement 
that  will  mend  iron?  Mechanic. 

Answer.— Since  the  late  discoveries  of  welding 
all  metals  by  means  of  electricity,  the  new  process 
has  been  generally  preferred  to  any  soldering  or 
cementing  process.  A  cement,  however,  that  can 
be  readily  and  cheaply  used  for  mending  broken 
tools  and  that  will  resist  the  blow  of  a  sledge-ham- 
mer, is  made  thus:  Take  equal  parts  of  sulphur 
and  white  lead,  with  about  a  sixth  of  borax;  incor- 
porate the  three  thoroughly.  When  about  to  apply 
it,  wet  it  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  place  a 
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1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875 . 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


2-S 


2,006,625 
3,141,381 
3,657,181 
5,115,140 
6,207,402 
6,146,663 
6,342,055 
6,574,617 
7,740.260 
8,659,427 
9,633,323 
9,600.897 
9,452,697 
9.902,352 
9,810,060 
10,241,471 
11.103,084 
13,347,111 
14,311,028 
16.952,085 
17,757,892 
18.998,619 
19,185,953 
20,710,933 


16,149,154 
85,295,393 
16,973,974 
24,062,705 
32,740,236 
16,910,913 
54,276,742 
72,560,929 
57,048,457 
69,365,443 
71,202,554 
69,572,061 
62,287,627 
58,631,808 
61,439,409 
57.342,456 
72,888,373 
91,378,417 
119,528,011 
107,283,212 
75,294,510 
76,531,167 
76.405,074 
81,849,260 


Ah 


37,196 
248,654 
440,607 
515,262 
908,858 
1,223,830 
2,472,011 
1,089,698 
2,965,987 
766,687 
1,757,262 
672,221 
1,527,141 
1,239,403 
995,752 
1.023,147 
1,799,861 

I,  430,051 

II,  281,202 
1,095,428 
1,489,711 
1,504,880 


The  next  table  given  by  Mr.  Switzler  contains 
the  annual  consumption  of  distilled  and  malt 
liquors  and  wines  in  the  United  States.  The  data 
as  to  the  product  of  domestic  liquors  and  wines  for 
1840,  1850,  and  1860  were  derived  from  the  census. 
The  consumption  of  imported  liquors  and  wines 
for  1840,  1850.  and  1860  is  represented  by  the  net 
imports.  The  production  or"  domestic  wines  from 
1870  to  1885  has  been  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  Charles  McK.  Loeser,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society,  New 
York,  and  other  well-informed  persons,  and  the 
amount  stated  as  consumed  represents  the  produc- 
tion less  the  exports.  The  consumption  of  domes- 
tic spirituous  and  malt  liquors  from  1870  to  1886 
was  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue-  The  consumption  of 
distilled  spirits  as  a  beverage  is  estimated  to  be 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  product  consumed  for  all 
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purposes.  The  table  giving  the  consumption  of 
wines  and  liquors  is  as  follows: 

distill 'd  spikits. 


YEAES. 


o  tt> 
Q 


1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 


1885. 


40,378,090 
46,768,083 
83,904,258 
78,490,198 
62,314,628 
66,235,578 
65,911,141 
62,581,562 
63,425,911 
58,012,693 
58,543,389 
50,704,189 
53,025,175 
62,132,415 
69,127,206 
71,976,398 
76,762,063 
79,616,901 
69,158.025 
70,851,355 


3  « 

a 68 


2,682.794 
5,065,390 
6,064,393 
1,405,510 
1,745,033 
2,186,702 
2,125,998 
1,958,528 
1,694,647 
1,471,197 
1,376,729 
1,227,752 
1,253,300 
1,394,279 
1,479,875 
1,580,578 
1,690,624 
1,511,680 
1,442,067 
1,410,259 


II 

a -3 

o  be 
ft 


3  « 
u  o 

P  o3 

a 60 


124.734 
221,249 
1,860,008 
3,059,518 
4,980,783 
6,968,737 
8,953,285 
10,951,859 
12,954,961 
14,968,085 
16,942,592 
|  17.953,386 
19,845,113 
1  23,298,940 
,  18,931,819 
19,934.856 
1  17,406,028 
j  17,402,938 
!  17,404.698 
I  17,366,393 


4,748,362 
6,094,622 
9,199,133 
9,165,549 
10,853,280 
9,713,300 
9,893,746 
9,516,855 
7,036,369 
5,193,723 
4,933,738 
4,310,863 
4,532,017 
5,030,601 
5,231,106 
5,628,071 
8,372,152 
3,105,407 
4,495,759 
4,700,827 


.  Malt  liquors.  *  Total 

Domestic.  Imported.  consump- 

Years.          Gallons.  Gallons.  tion,  gals. 

1840                    23,162.571  148,272  74,244,817 

1850                   36,361,708  201,301  94,712,353 

1860  100,225.879  1,120,790  202,374,461 

1870  203,743,401  1,012,755  296,876,931 

1871  239,838,137  1,299,990  321,031.851 

1872  268,357,983  1,940,933  355.403,233 

1873  298,519,675  2,177,587  387,581,432 

1874  297,519,981  2,001,084  383.529,869 

1875  292,961,047  1.992,110  381,065,045 

1876  306,852,467  1,483,920  387,982,085 

1877  303,854,988  1,072,679  386,723,115 

1878  317,136,597  832,755  392,165,242 

1879  343,724,971  .    880,514  432,261,090 

1880  413,208,885  1,011,280  506,076,400 

1881  442,947.664  1,164,505  538,882,175 

J  882  524,843,379  1,536,601  625,499,883 

1883  549,616,338  1,881,002  655,728,207 

1884  588,005,609  2,010,908  691,653,443 

1885  594.063,095  2,068,771  688,632,415 

1886  640,746,288  2,221,432  737,296,554 

This  leads  to  the  final  group,  namely,  the  total 
consumption  in  gallons  per  capita  of  population : 
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1840 
1850 
1800 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
L876 

1870 
1H77 
187H 
1879 
18K0 
1881 
1KK2 
1883 
1884 
1HHB 
1886 


•Oft 


2.8(1 
2.07 

0.35 
0.32 
0.40 
0.41 

1.68 

0.48 
0.45 

o.ir, 

0.47 
0  47 
O.MI 

1.99 

l.ii 

0.47 

n.4H 

0.87 
U.88 



L.4C 

l.a 

2 

1.36 
1.58 
3.22 
5.30 

6.08 
6.66 
7.27 
6.99 
6. 7  J 
6.86 
0.5H 
8.88 

7.05 

8  96 

8.0 

9.9 
L0.1 
L0.6 
L0.  i 
I  i.i 


4.17 

4.08 
6.43 
7.60 
8.11 
8.74 
9.29 
8.1)8 

8.66 
8.60 
B.M 
8.94 
8.88 

10.08 
10.47 
I  I.HI 

19.11 
2.46 
L9  08 
l9.69 


MOBGAN'S  LAST  KAID. 
~.        ,    .  MiLFORD,  Wis. 

Give  a  brief  account  of  the  last  raid  of  Morgan, 
the  guerrilla,  and  an  account  of  his  death. 

M.  T.  Smith. 

Answer.— In  December,  1863,  Longstreet,  who 
had  been  conducting  an  active  campaign  in 
Tennessee,  returned  into  Virginia,  leaving  the 
noted  guerrilla,  Colonel  John  H.  Morgan,  to  carry 
on  the  struggle  in  East  Tennessee.  Dec.  29  there 
was  a  fight  between  General  Sturgis  and  Morgan— 
the  latter  having  an  army  of  about  6,000 — near 
New  Market,  in  which  Morgan  was  defeated.  In 
another  fight,  Jan.  16,  1864,  Morgan  made  the  at- 
tack and  Sturgis  was  driven  back  to  Strawberry 
Plains.  Morgan  lingered  in  East  Tennessee  until 
May,  and  late  in  that  month,  with  a  small  band  of 
men,  he  went  over  the  mountains  and 
raided  through  Eastern  Kentucky,  plundering  the 
wealthy  districts  as  he  went  through.  He  captured 
several  small  towns,  dashed  into  Lexington,  burn- 
ing the  railway  station  and  other  property  there, 
and  hurried  on  to  Frankfort.  But  General  Bur- 
bridge  was  in  oursuit,  and  came  up  with  Morgan's 
men  near  Cynthiana,  and  in  the  fight  which  fol- 
lowed Morgan  lost  300  in  killed  and  wounded.  40C' 
prisoners,  1,000  horses  captured.  Morgan  now  re- 
treated into  East  Tennessee.  In  September  he  had 
his  forces  at  Greenville,  and  Morgan  himself  and 
his  staff  were  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Williams. 
General  Gillem,  with  troops,  surrounded  the  house, 
and  Morgan  was  killed  while  trying  to  escape.  His 
body  was  sent  through  the  lines  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  was  buried,  with  imposing  ceremonies, 
at  Abingdon,  Va. 


HENRY  BERGH. 

San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

Give  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Henry  Bergh,  the 
founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.  E.W.S. 

Answer. — Henry  Bergh  was  born  in  New  York 
in  1823,  where  he  was  educated,  finally  graduating 
at  Columbia  College.  He  spent  some  years  more 
or  less  actively  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
wrote  a  large  number  of  tales  and  sketches,  none 
of  which,  however,  had  any  very  lasting  fame.  In 
1863  he  was  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Russia,  and 
also  acted  as  Vice  Consul  there,  In  1866  he 
founded  the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  in  the  face  of  much  scof- 
fing and  opposition,  and  to  the  work  of  this  so- 
ciety he  has  since  devoted  his  life. 

THE  CAPE  COD  SHIP  CANAL. 

Nil:  -.  Mich. 

Give  some  information  concerning  the  canal 
across  Cain;  Cod.  When  was  this  started,  and  when 
will  it  bo  llnibhed?  Who  are  the  managers  of  the 
project?  SunscMUBKit. 

Answer.— The  project  of  a  ship  canal  across 
Capo  Cod  has  been  brought  forward  from  time  to 
time  ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies.  The  ground  was  examined,  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  by  a  military  com- 
mission, which  reported  in  favor  of  the  cutting. 
The  nood  of  the  canal  being  strongly  felt  in  the 
war  of  1H12.  public  attention  was  again  turned 
toward  the  scheme.  Between  the  years  1818  and 
1826,  the  route  was  twice  surveyed,  first  under  the 
authority  of  the  commonwealth,  and  then  by  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  Government.   The  latter 

in  v«'\  was  very  carefully  made,  and  the  report 
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was  so  far  approved  by  Congress  that  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  adopt  a  route  and  plans,  and  the 
government  was  about  to  undertake  the  project, 
but  the  advent  of  the  Jacksonian  administration, 
which  was  opposed  to  internal  improvements, 
caused  the  scheme  to  be  abandoned.  It  was  not 
revived  until  1860,  when  the  State  government  of 
Massachusetts  took  it  up  again  and  secured  a 
favorable  report  upon  it  from  the  coast  survey, 
but  nothing  was  done,  and  the  project  lay  dormant 
for  twenty  years  more,  until  in  1880  it  was  taken 
up  as  a  private  enterprise.  An  association  of  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  capitalists  obtained  an  unex- 
pired charter  granted  for  this  object,  purchased 
a  strip  across  the  isthmus  1,000  feet  in 
width,  and  began  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  cutting.  Work  was  not  actually  begun, 
however,  until  some  time  during  1886.  By  a  re- 
cent report  we  learn  that  over  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  canal  is  already  excavated.  The  canal  is  to 
cut  through  Cape  Cod  at  its  narrowest  part,  con- 
necting Buzzard's  Bay,  the  deep  indentation  on 
the  southern  New  England  coast,  with  the  arm  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  called  Barnstable  Bay,  which  hol- 
lows the  opposite  shore.  The  route  here  seems  to 
have  been  marked  out  by  nature,  as  two  shallow 
water  courses  make  a  depression  for  over  seven - 
eighths  of  the  way  across  the  peninsula  at  this  nar- 
row part.  The  length  of  the  canal  will  be  some- 
what less  than  eight  miles,  and  it  will  shorten  the 
distance  by  water  from  Boston  to  New  York  over 
ninety  miles,  and  the  saving  in  time  will  be  eight 
hours,  besides  the  great  advantage  in  escaping  the 
dangerous  coast  at  the  point  of  the  cape.  The 
material  to  be  removed  for  this  waterway  is  gen- 
erally easy  of  excavation,  so  it  is  thought  there 
will  be  few  delays  in  its  construction.  The  canal 
will  be  twenty-three  feet  deep  at  low  water  and  200 
feet  wide,  and  the  cost  will  be  between  $5,000,000 
and  $6,000,000.  There  has  been  spent  already  $800,- 
000,  and  a  large  dredge  costing  $125,000  takes  out 
6,000  cubic  feet  of  dirt  every  ten  hours.  When  the 
canal  is  finished  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  for 
vessels  to  go  around  Cape  Cod,  a  trip  that  gen- 
erally results  in  wrecking  between  thirty  and  forty 
vessels  every  year  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
coast.  The  estimated  tonnage  around  the  cape 
yearly  is  15,000,000  tons,  and  the  canal  company 
will  get  10  cents  a  ton,  or  a  revenue  of  $1,500,000. 

THE  TENUBE  OF  OFFICE  ACT. 

x,  Leyden,  Mich. 

When  was  the  tenure  of  office  act  passed,  and 
when  was  it  repealed?  What  were  its  provisions? 

N.  Matson. 

Answer.— The  tenure  of  office  act  was  repealed 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  (1886-1887). 
The  original  act  was  passed  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Johnson,  at  the  time  when 
Congress  and  the  President  were  in  bitter  hostility 
toward  one  another,  and  was  avowedly  intended  to 
thwart  the  President  in  carrying  out  his  policy. 
It  enacted  that  all  civil  officers  should  hold  office 
through  their  term,  allowing  the  President  the 
power  of  suspension  and  temporary  appointment 
only  when  the  officer  had  been  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct in  office  or  crime,  or  for  any  reason  had  be- 
come incapable  or  legally  disqualified.  That  is,  it 
deprived  the  President  of  any  discretionary  power 
of  suspension  or  removal  whatever  in  regard  to 


those  officers.  When  General  Grant  became  Pres- 
ident he  recommended  the  total  repeal  of  this  law» 
and  the  House  so  voted  by  a  large  majority.  The 
Senate  did  not  take  such  a  view,  and  a  compro- 
mise resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  modified  law  an- 
nulling the  necessity  of  the  President's  reporting- 
causes  of  suspension  during  the  recess  to  the  next 
session  of  the  Senate.  Under  this  law  successive 
presidents  suspended  officials  at  discretion,  the  act 
serving  as  but  a  slight  check  on  their  power. 
There  was  some  opposition  to  the  final  repeal  of 
the  act,  but  the  majority  in  Congress  favored  its- 
abolition. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  BALTIC. 

Chicago. 

Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  a  concise  account  of 
the  event  referred  to  in  the  following  lines,  and  tell 
who  is  the  author  of  the  poem?— 
Of  Nelson  and  the  North. 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown 
"When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 

All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown. 
And  her  arms  along  the  deep  proudly  shone ; 

By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand, 
In  a  bold  determined  hand 

And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 
Led  them  on.  R.S.  G. 

Answer.— The  stanza  quoted  is  the  first  of 
Thomas  Campbell's  spirited  ode  on  the  "Battle  of 
the  Baltic,"  fought  April  2,  1801,  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  Danish  fleets.  In  December,  1800,  a  mari- 
time alliance  was  formed  between  Russia,  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  neut- 
ral nations  in  war.  They  claimed  that  neutral: 
flags  protected  vessels  from  the  right  of  search. 
The  British  government  protested,  and  the  Rus- 
sian Emperor  ordered  an  embargo  on  all  British 
vessels  in  his  ports.  Great  Britain  then  laid  an 
embargo  on  Russian,  Swedish  and  Danish  vessels. 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  however,  declared  their  in- 
tention to  stand  by  the  armed  neutrality,  and  re- 
taliated with  an  embargo  on  British  shipping.  In 
March,  therefore,  a  British  fleet  of  fifty-two. 
sail,  under  the  admirals  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Lord 
Nelson,  was  sent  to  break  up  the  alliance. 
This  entered  the  Sound  and  anchored 
near  the  Island  of  Huen,  March  30.  The 
attack  was  assigned  to  Nelson,  at  the  head 
of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  smaller  vessels, 
making  thirty-six  in  all.  Against  him  were  op- 
posed eighteen  large  Danish  men  of  war,  mounting 
628  guns,  moored  in  a  line  a  mile  in  length,  and 
flanked  by  two  batteries.  The  action  began  at  10- 
o'clock  April  2.  The  firing  was  very  hot,  and  about 
1  o'clock  Sir  Hyde  Parker  gave  the  signal  for  dis- 
continuing. Nelson,  putting  his  glass  to  his  blind 
eye,  said:  '"I  really  don't  see  the  signal.  Keep 
mine  for  closer  action  still  flying.  Nail  the  flag  to 
the  mast."  The  Danes,  encouraged  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Crown  Prince,  fought  with  desperate 
valor,  but  by  half -past  3  o'clock  their  sMds  had  all 
struck  their  colors,  though  it  was  impossible  to 
move  them  off  on  account  of  the  batteries.  Nel- 
son now  sent  a  note  ashore  to  the  Crown  Prince, 
saying  that  the  Danes  were  the  brothers  and  should 
never  be  the  enemies  of  the  British,  and  that  if 
he  could  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
countries  he  should  consider  it  the  greatest  victory 
he  had  ever  gained.  He  offered  to  withdraw  his 
fleet  if  the  Danes  would  no  longer  resist.  An  arm- 
istice was  therefore  agreed  to.  Subsequently  Nel- 
son held  an  interview  with  the  Crown  Prince,  and 
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Denmark  agreed  to  withdraw  from  the  league. 
For  this  battle,  which  he  said  was  the  most  terrible 
he  had  ever  been  engaged  in,  Nelson  was  made  a 
viscount.  Campbell's  ode,  of  which  the  first  verse 
has  been  given,  has  been  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  battle  odes  ever  written. 
The  second  and  third  and  closing  stanzas  are  as 
follows : 

'•Like  leviathans  afloat, 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine; 
While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 

On  the  lofty  British  line; 
It  was  ten  of  April  morn 

By  the  chime, 
As  they  drifted  on  their  path 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death, 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 
For  a  time. 

"But  the  might  of  England  flushed 

To  anticipate  the  scene; 
And  her  van  the  fleeter  rushed 

O'er  the  deadly  space  between. 
'Hearts  of  oak!'  our  Captain  cried; 

When  each  gun 
From  its  adamantine  lips 
Spread  a  death  shade  round  the  ships 
Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  sun. 

****** 

"Now  joy,  old  England,  raise 

For  the  tidings  of  thy  might, 
By  the  festal  cities'  blaze, 

While  the  wine-cup  shines  in  light; 
And  yet  amid  that  joy 

And  uproar, 
Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep. 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep, 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 
Elsinore! 

"Brave  hearts !  to  Britain's  pride 

Once  so  faithful  and  so  true, 
On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died 

With  the  gallant  good  Riou; 
Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  Heaven 

O'er  their  grave! 
While  the  billow  mournful  rolls 
And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles. 
Singing  glory  to  the  souls 
Of  the  brave!" 

THE  EVOLUTION  THEOBY. 

Bkokton,  Micli. 
Give  a  synopsis  of  the  evolution  theory,  also  its 
history  and  to  what  an  extent  it  has  been  adopted. 

llKADER. 

Answer.— The  evolution  or  development  theory 
declaros  the  universe  as  it  now  exists  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  Horios  of  changes,  which  were  so  far 
related  to  each  other  as  to  form  a  series  of 
growths  analogous  to  the  ovolving  of  the  parts  of  a 
growing  organism.  Herbert  Spencer  defines  evo- 
lution as  ft  progress  from  tho  horaogonoous  to  the 
heterogeneous,  from  general  to  special,  from  tho 
simple  to  tho  complex  elements  of  life,  audit  is 
bolievod  that  this  process  can  bo  traood  in  tho 
formation  of  worlds  In  spaco,  In  tho  multiplication 
of  types  and  species  among  animals  and 
plants,    in    tho    origin   and  changes    of  lan- 


guages and  literature  and  the  arts,  and  also 
in  all  the  changes  of  human  institutions  and 
society.  Asserting  the  general  fact  of  progress  in 
nature,  the  evolution  theory  shows  that  the 
method  of  this  progress  has  been  (l)  by  the  multi- 
plication of  organs  and  functions;  (2),  according  to 
a  defined  unity  of  plan,  although  with  (3)  the  in- 
tervention of  transitional  forms,  and  (4)  with 
modifications  dependent  upon  surrounding  condi- 
tions. Ancient  writers  occasionally  seemed  to 
have  a  glimmering  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  prog- 
ress in  nature,  but  as  a  theory  "evolution"  belongs 
to  the  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Leibnitz  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  first  uttered  the  opinion  that  the  earth 
was  once  in  a  fluid  condition,  and  Kant  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  definitely  pro- 
pounded the  nebular  hypothesis,  which  was  en- 
larged as  a  theory  by  the  Herschels.  The  first 
writer  to  suggest  the  transmutation  of  species 
among  animals  was  Buffon  about  1750,  and  other 
writers  followed  out  the  idea.  The  eccentric  Lord 
Monboddo  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  possible  de- 
scent of  man  from  the  ape,  about  1774.  In  1813  Dr. 
W.  C.  Wells  first  proposed  to  apply  the  principle 
of  natural  selection  to  the  natural  history  of  man, 
and  in  1822  Professor  Herbert  first  asserted  the 
probable  transmutation  of  species  in  plants.  In 
1844  a  book  appeared  called  "Vestiges  of  Creation," 
which  though  evidently  not  written  by  a  scientific 
student,  yet  attracted  great  attention  by  its  bold 
and  ingenious  theories.  The  authorship  of  this 
book  was  never  revealed  until,  after  the  death  of 
Robert  Chambers  a,  few  years  since,  it  became 
known  that  this  publisher,  whom  no  one  would 
ever  have  suspected  of  holding  such  heterodox  the- 
ories, had  actually  written  it.  But  the  two  great 
apostles  of  the  evolution  theory  were  Charles 
Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer.  The  latter  began 
his  great  work,  the  "First  Principles  of  Philoso- 
phy," showing  the  application  of  evolution  in  the 
facts  of  life,  in  1852.  In  1859  appeared  Darwin's 
•'Origin  of  Species."  The  hypothesis  of  the  latter 
was  that  different  species  originated  in  spontane- 
ous variation,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
through  natural  selection  and  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. This  theory  was  further  elaborated  and 
applied  by  Spencer,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  other 
writers  in  Europe  and  America,  and  though  to- 
day by  no  means  all  the  ideas  upheld  by  these  early 
advocates  of  the  theory  are  still  accepted,  still  ev- 
olution as  a  principle  is  now  acknowledged  by 
nearly  all  scientists.  It  is  taken  to  be  an  estab- 
lished fact  in  nature,  a  valid  induction  from  man's 
knowledge  of  natural  order. 

OAMBBINUS. 

Oxford.  Ohio. 

Give  a  history  of  tho  patron  saint  of  the  brewers 
— Gambrinus.  ELM.  T. 

Answer.— Gambrinus  is  usually  represented  as  a 
portly,  ruddy,  but  dignified  personage,  with  a  long 
gray  board,  a  crown  on  his  head,  the  regal  ermine 
on  his  shoulders,  and  a  foaming  tankard  in  his 
hand.  Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Egyptiaus  and  Grooks  wore  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  browing  boor  before  it  was  known  in 
Germany,  the  oarly  Germans  have  always  been 
claimed  by  their  descendants  as  tho  lirst  iuvontors 
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of  this  beverage,  and  it  is  known  that  the  Romans 
first  took  it  from  them.  John  Fiske  in  his  book, 
"Myths  and  Myth-makers,"  gives  one  form  of  the 
Gambrinus  fable.  According  to  this,  Gambrinus 
was  a  poor  fiddler,  who  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil 
on  the  promise  of  unlimited  wealth.  Satan  taught 
him  to  make  chiming  bells  and  lager  beer.  The 
Emperor  of  Rome,  on  the  first  trial  of  this  de- 
lectable beverage,  made  its  inventor  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant and  Count  of  Flanders.  According  to  con- 
tract Gambrinus  was  to  enjoy  his  great  wealth  for 
thirty  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Satan  sent  a 
messenger  for  him,  but  he  made  the  messenger 
drunk  and  so  escaped,  and  lived  on  comfortably  for 
a  couple  of  centuries  more.  But  this  story  is  found 
on  investigation  to  h  ave  been  a  pure  invention  of 
a  French  writer  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Gambrinus  of  German  folk-lore, 
however,  is  always  a  King  of  Brabant  and  Flanders. 
He  flourished  at  some  remote  period,  and  was  the 
first  to  brew  beer.  A  tradition  of  medieval  times 
made  him  one  of  the  very  ancient  German  kings, 
the  seventh  in  descent  from  Noah,  who  flourished 
about  1730  B.  C.  The  story  of  Gambrinus,  the 
inventor  of  beer,  is  also  found  in  the  legends  of 
Denmark  and  Ireland.  But  nearly  all  myths,  if 
closely  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  inventions 
framed  to  fit  a  particular  purpose.  An  explana- 
tion of  this  myth  makes  the  name  a  corruption  of 
Jean  Primus  (John  the  First),  Duke  of  Brabant. 
This  nobleman,  who  was  born  in  1251,  and  died  in 
1294,  was  a  generous  patron  of  the  arts,  and  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  guild  of  brewers 
in  Brussels.  In  their  place  of  meeting  they  had 
his  portrait  suspended,  showing  this  Duke  in  his 
official  robes  bearing  a  tankard  of  beer  in  his  hand. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  memory  of  the  liberal 
Duke  perished,  and  later  generations  regarded  his 
portrait  as  designed  to  represent  a  mythical  in- 
ventor of  beer,  and  therefore  framed  the  legend  to 
fitly  describe  him. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
_„ .       ,  TKOY,  N.  0. 

■Give  through  the  Curiosity  Shop  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  internal  revenue  system  of  the  United 
States.  j.  s.  Lewis. 

Answer.— At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
the  plan  of  raising  money  by  internal  taxation  was 
scarcely  considered.  True,  a  provision  in  the 
Constitution  shows  that  the  possibility  of  recourse 
to  such  taxes  was  not  overlooked,  but  it  would 
have  been  very  unwise,  not  to  say  impolitic,  to  put 
in  operation  any  system  of  excise  at  that  time.  So 
strong  was  the  general  prejudice  against  such 
taxes  that  it  was  twice  moved  in  the  New  York 
convention  adopting  the  Constitution  that  the 
power  of  levying  excise  be  prohibited  to  Congress. 
One  reason  for  this  feeling  was  a  prejudice  which 
had  grown  up  under  the  English  system  of  direct 
taxation,  and  another  was  in  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple were  at  that  time  so  generally  impoverished 
tnat  thev  actuallv  could  not  pay  taxes.  However, 
an  excise  was  soon  proposed  by  Congress  in  the 
tax  on  distilled  spirits  in  1791,  and  its  collection 
was  enforced  with  the  military  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment, when  opposed  by  the  people  in  open 
insurrection.  But  though  the  open  resistance 
of  the  people  to  the  whisky  tax  was  soon 
put  down,  the  general  feeling  of  opposition  re- 


mained. In  1794,  under  a  fear  of  renewed  hos- 
tility with  England  but  ostensibly  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  Department  of  State,  a  fee  was 
charged  for  all  patents.  Also,  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  our  foreign  representatives,  duties 
were  laid  upon  carriages,  upon  licenses  for  selling 
wines  and  liquors,  upon  snuff,  refined  sugar,  and 
on  auction  sales.  The  proceeds  of  these  taxes  to- 
gether with  what  accrued  from  the  postofnce, 
sales  of  Government  lands,  and  dividends  on  stock 
in  the  United  States  Bank,  were  the  only  sources 
of  the  internal  revenue  of  the  Government.  The 
annual  produce  of  all  these  taxes  was  estimated 
by  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  1796,  at  $416,000.  In  1797  Con- 
gress laid  a  tax  on  stamped  vellum,  parchment,  and 
paper.  This  "Stamp  Act,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
very  unpopular,  principally  because  of  disagree- 
able associations  with  the  name,  but  it  was  con- 
tinued and  yielded  a  large  revenue.  In  1798,  be- 
cause of  apprehensions  of  war  with  France,  a  di- 
rect tax  of  $2,000,000,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  ap- 
portioned among  the  States.  This  tax  was  levied 
on  houses,  on  slaves,  and  on  lands.  It  led  to  the 
rebellion  headed  by  John  Fries,  known  as  the 
"Hot- water  War, "of  which  the  reader  will  find  an 
account  in  Our  Curiosity  Shop  book  for  1886, 
With  the  accession  of  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency 
an  attack  was  made  on  the  system  of  internal 
taxes,  and  on  his  recommendation  Congress  passed 
an  act  in  April,  1802,  abolishing  all  these  taxes. 
From  1802  to  1813  no  internal  duties  whatever  on 
articles  grown  or  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  were  imposed.  But  the  war  of  1812  made  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  system  again, 
and  all  the  old  taxes  were  reimposed,  except  that 
the  tax  per  gallon  on  distilled  spirits  was  replaced 
by  a  license  tax  on  distillers.  In  1814  these  taxes 
were  increased,  and  in  addition  specific  taxes  were 
laid  on  iron  and  candles,  and  ad  valorem  taxes  on 
hats  and  caps,  umbrellas,  playing  cards,  leather 
and  plate,  beer,  ale,  harness,  and  boots.  House- 
hold furniture  and  gold  and  silver  watches  were1 
also  taxed  according  to  their  value.  But  these 
burdens  were  only  tolerated  till  the  expenses  of 
the  war  were  partly  liquidated.  In  1816  the  direct 
tax  was  reduced  one-half,  and  in  the  following 
year  every  internal  tax  was  repealed.  From  1818 
to  1861  no  direct  tax  of  any  kind,  duties  of  excise, 
or  other  internal  tax  was  levied  by  the  United 
States  Government.  But  the  internal  revenue  law 
of  J uly,  1862,  reintroduced  the  system.  It  was  a 
complete  code  of  taxation,  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive ever  devised.  The  country,  from 
being  very  lightly  taxed,  was  compelled  by  the 
war  to  levy  heavy  taxes,  and  it  was  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the  peo- 
ple that  these  burdens  were  so  patiently  borne. 
"The  one  necessity  of  the  system."  says  an 
economic  writer,  "was  revenue,  and  to  obtain  it 
speedily  and  in  large  amounts  through  taxation 
the  only  principle  recognized— if  it  can  be  called  a 
principle — was  akin  to  that  recommended  to  the 
traditionary  Irishman  on  his  visit  to  Donnybrook 
Fair,  'wherever  you  see  a  head,  hit  it.'  Wherever 
you  find  an  article,  a  product,  a  trade,  a  profession 
or  a  source  of  income,  tax  it."  The  work  of  col- 
lecting thisenormous  revenue  was  very  great,  and, 
recognizing  this,  a  commission  was  appointed  in 
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1866  to  inquire  into  the  most  profitable  sources  of 
revenue,  and  devise  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
its  collection.  In  1866,  the  office  of  special  com- 
missioner of  the  revenue  was  created,  which  ex- 
isted until  1870.  By  1869  a  very  large  number  of 
articles  had  been  taken  off  the  tax  list,  so  that 
nearly  all  the  revenue  was  at  that  time  collected 
from  a  few  articles  of  luxury.  By  the  close  of  1872, 
the  taxes  had  been  removed  from  nearly  all  the 
long  list  of  articles  on  which  they  had  been  im- 
posed for  ten  years  previous,  excepting  liquors  and 
tobacco,  banks,  and  a  limited  number  of  articles 
taxed  by  means  of  a  stamp.  The  articles  on  which 
internal  taxes  are  now  levied  are  spirits,  tobacco, 
fermented  liquors,  State  banks  and  bankers. 
Moneys  collected  from  fines  and  penalties  levied 
by  the  Government  are  also  classed  by  the  Treasury 
report  among  internal  revenue  receipts. 

the  kaema.thia.ns. 

Hunter,  111. 
Who  and  what  were  the  Karmathians? 

W.  H.  Thornton. 

Answ*r. — The  Karmathians,  or  Carmathians, 
were  a  Mohammedan  sect  which  sprang  up  in  the 
ninth  century,  under  the  caliphate  of  Al-Moham- 
med.  It  was  so  called  from  Abu  Said  Al-Jenabi, 
sumamed  Al-Karmata.  This  branch  of  the  Moham- 
medans succeeded  in  becoming  so  strong  a  political 
power  as  to  threaten  the  caliphate  itself.  Its 
originator  was  one  Abdallah  Ibu  Maimun,  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the  Hegira. 
He  was  a  Persian  by  birth  and  an  oculist  by  pro- 
fession. He  contemplated  the  union  of  the  Arabic 
conquerors  and  the  many  races  they  had  subjected 
since  the  death  of  Mohammed,  or  Mahomet,  and 
tne  enthronement  of  what  was  afterward  called 
pure  reason  as  the  only  deity  to  be  worshiped 
Among  his  disciples  was  his  son  and  successor, 
Ahmed,  of  the  sect  of  the  Ismaili,  who  built  up  the 
movement  cautiously  and  strongly.  One  of  his 
followers  was  Karmat,  who  lived  in  the  province  of 
Knf  a,  and  who  introduced,  according  to  some,  ab- 
solute communism,  not  only  of  property,  but  even 
of  wives,  among  them,  and  founded  a  colony  which 
was  the  center  of  an  immense  conspiracy.  A  noted 
missionary  was  Abu  Said,  who  went  to  Southern 
Persia  and  to  Bahrein,  on  the  Persian  gulf.  There 
he  found  many  disaffected  toward  Islam,  Jews  and 
Persians,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Mohammed 
and  had  been  allowed  to  retain  their  creeds.  When 
the  prophet  died  they  had  revolted,  but  were  once 
more  subdued.  The  Arabs  of  the  interior  were 
also  ready  for  an  uprising.  In  less  than  two  years 
Abu  Said  had  brought  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  of  Bahrein.  The  Caliph  sent  an  army  of 
10,000  men  against  Abu  Said  and  his  followers,  who 
defeated  them,  and  the  Caliph's  general  was  made 
a  prisoner.  From  that  timo  the  movement  spread 
rapidly.  Abu  Said  was  killed  in  his  own  caBtle 
fourteen  years  later,  and  his  son,  Abu  Tahir,  suc- 
ceeded him.  His  victories  wore  great,  and  in  the 
year  030  bo  attacked  Mecca.  All  endeavors  to  pur- 
chano  his  retirement  were  fruitless,  and  a  horriblo 
massacre  followed,  lasting,  according'  to  various 
authorities,  for  from  six  to  seventeen  days.  The 
holy  places  were  desecrated,  and  Abu  Tahir  laid 
hands  upon  the  supreme  palladium,  the  black 
■tone  itself.    It  was  afterward  returned  for  a  groat 


ransom.  Abu  Tahir  died  almost  absolute  master 
of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Irak.  Then  the  Karma- 
thians began  to  decline,  and  in  the  fifty  years  fol- 
lowing the  desecration  of  Mecca  they  had  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  potent  political  force  Says  one  au- 
thor: Regarding  the  special  form  of  belief  of  the 
Karmathians,  so  far  as  it  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
it  seems  in  the  beginning— before  Ismailism  be- 
came a  mixture  of  "naturalism,"  "materialism," 
of  whilom  Sabaeism  and  of  Indian  incarnations 
and  transmigrations  of  later  days— to  have  only 
been  a  kind  of  "reformed"  Islam.  The  prophet 
Karmat.  it  was  held,  had  brought  a  new 
law  into  the  world.  By  this  many 
of  the  Mohammedan  tenets  were  altered, 
many  ancient  ceremonies  abrogated,  and 
forms  of  prayer  are  introduced,  and  an 
entirely  new  fast  is  inculcated.  Wine  is 
permitted,  as  well  as  a  few  other  things 
prohibited  by  the  Koran.  Certain  of  the  precepts 
met  in  this  book  are  tamed  into  mere  allegories. 
Prayer  is  but  the  symbol  of  obedience  to  their 
Imam,  and  fasting  is  the  symbol  of  silence,  or 
rather,  of  concealment  of  the  religious  doctrine 
from  the  stranger. 


PONTIUS  PILATE.* 

... .        «—,*..  Nora.  Neb. 

Give  some  history  of  Pilate,  his  national  descent, 
place  of  birth,  etc.  j.  j.  j£. 

Answer.— Pontius  Pilate  was  the  Roman  procur- 
ator or  Governor  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Idu- 
maea,  and  succeeded  Valerius  Gratus  the  year  25  or 
26  A.  D.  It  is  stated  by  the  best  authorities  that 
he  was  possibly  of  Samnite  extraction,  and  was  by 
rank  a  Roman  eques.  His  appointment  was  due 
to  the  influence  of  Sejanus.  There  is  lack  of 
clearness  in  history  as  to  the  nature  if  his  office. 
Pilate's  official  residence  was  at  Cfesaroa,  the  capi- 
tal, but  his  visits  to  Jerusalem  were  frequent, 
particularly  during  the  more  important  feasts. 
He  was  evidently  of  a  reckless  disposition,  and 
permitted  many  acts  of  violence  by  his  soldiers, 
which  tended  only  to  imbitter  the  Jews  against 
him  and  his  soldiery  and  Roman  rule.  His  soldiers 
carried  their  eagles  and  other  insignia  to  Jerusalem, 
a  thing  no  previous  Governor  had  done.  The 
people  flocked  to  Cassarea,  where  Pilate  then  re- 
sided, and  besought  him  to  remove  the  images 
from  thoir  city.  After  five  days  of  turbulence 
there,  he  turned  loose  his  soldiers  upon  the  crowds 
and  killed  a  number  of  the  petitioners.  This  only 
strengthened  their  protests,  and  after  much 
trouble  and  turmoil  he  yielded  and  ordered  the 
standards  back  to  Caasarea.  He  took  funds  from 
the  sacred  treasury  to  complete  his  aqueduct  for 
bringing  water  to  the  city  from  the  Pools  of  Solo- 
mon, but  when  his  course  was  resented  by  the 
people,  he  caused  some  of  his  soldiers,  armed  and 
disguised  as  Jews,  to  mingle  with  the  crowds,  and 
many  persons  were  slaughtered.  He  had  hung  up 
in  Herod's  palace  certain  gilt  shields  dedicated  to 
Tiberius,  and  was  remonstrated  with  by  the  Jews. 
Tiberius  was  appealed  to,  and  ordered  them  trans- 
ferred to  the  temple  of  Augustus  at  Csssarea.  The 
Scriptures  tell  us  all  we  know  of  the  incident  of 
mingling  the  blood  of  certain  Galiloans  with  their 
sacrifices.  He  caused  a  number  of  Samaritans  te 
be  attacked  and  killed  on  Mount  (lerizim,  which 
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led  to  a  complaint  against  him  to  Vitellius,  the 
legate  of  Syria,  and  Pilate's  recall  in  the  year  36. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  procurators  to  reside  at 
Jerusalem  during  the  great  feasts,  to  preserve 
order,  and  that  explains  how  Pilate  was  there  at 
the  time  of  the  last  Passover  of  Jesus,  when  he 
occupied  the  palace  of  Herod.  When  Pilate  was 
recalled  to  Rome,  he  found  that  Tiberius  was  no 
more,  and  that  Caligula  was  Emperor.  There  are 
various  versions  of  his  later  life.  Some  claim  that 
he  killed  himself ;  others  that  he  was  beheaded  by 
Nero.  Another  tradition  banishes  him  to  Vienne 
on  the  Rhone,  where  a  singular  monument  is 
called  Pontius  Pilate's  tomb.  Still  another  has  it 
that  he  sought  to  hide  his  sorrows  on  the  moun- 
tain beside  Lake  Lucerne,  now  called  Mount 
Pilatus,  and  that  there,  after  spending  years  in  its 
recesses,  in  remorse  and  despair,  rather  than  in 
penitence,  he  plunged  into  the  lake  which  occupies 
its  summit.  The  Copts  regard  him  as  a  martyr,  and 
the  Abyssinian  Church  gives  him  a  place  in  its 
calendar  (June  25).  It  is  said  that  his  wife,  Procla, 
or  Claudia  Procula,  was  a  proselyte,  and  a  secret 
disciple  of  the  Master,  and  the  Greek  Church 
commemorates  her  as  a  saint  (Oct.  27). 

THE  PICTUEED  EOCKS. 

Rockpobt,  W.  Va. 
Give  a  description  of  the  Pictured  Rocks  of  Lake 
Superior.  j.  v.  Athey. 

Answer. — On  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  some  seventy  miles  west  of  Whiteflsh 
Point,  and  a  short  distance  east  of  Munesing.  are 
the  famous  Pictured  Rocks.  These  may  be 
described  as  a  series  of  sandstone  bluffs,  rising  in 
many  places  abruptly  out  of  the  water  to  a  height 
varying  from  50  to  200  feet.  Two  features  impart 
to  the  scenery  its  remarkable  appearance ;  the  one, 
the  strange  style  of  the  cliff  excavations,  worn 
away  by  the  action  of  the  lake,  and  the  other  the 
quite  as  strange  way  large  portions  of  the  surface 
have  been  colored  by  bands  of  brilliant  colors.  To 
the  first  is  to  be  ascribed  the  name  C'Les  Portails") 
given  the  rocks  by  the  French  voyageurs,  and  to 
the  many  hues  which  the  series  of  bluffs  hold  so 
boldly  is  to  be  traced  the  American  name  of  Pict- 
ured Rocks.  It  is  not  now  known  when  this  term 
was  first  applied  to  them.  The  denuding  effects  of 
the  water  upon  these  cliffs  are  shown  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles  along  the  shore.  There 
is  no  beach,  the  cliffs  rising  vertically  out  of  the 
water.  In  visiting  the  rocks,  two  ways  are  taken, 
by  passing  them  in  a  steamer,  and  in  taking  a  boat 
at  some  of  the  nearest  points,  as  Munesing;  the 
steamers  run  near  enough  in  good  weather  for 
tourists  to  obtain  a  passing  view.  In  going  from 
east  to  west  we  notice  a  few  of  the  most  important 
objects.  The  Chapel  is  a  vaulted  apartment 
in  the  rock,  thirty  or  forty  feet  above 
the  lake  level:  an  arched  roof  of  sand- 
stone rests  on  four  columns  of  rock  so 
as  to  leave  an  apartment  about  40  feet  in  diameter 
and  the  same  in  length;  within  are  a  pulpit  and 
altar.  West  a  short  distance  of  the  Chapel  is 
Chapel  River,  which  falls  over  a  rocky  ledge 
fifteen  feet  high  into  the  lake.  The  Grand  Portal 
is  the  most  imposing  feature  of  the  series;  it  is 
100  feet  high  by  168  broad  at  the  water  level,  and 
the  cliff  it  is  cut  in  rises  above  the  arch,  making 
the  whole  height  185  feet;  the  great  cave,  entered 


through  the  Portal,  extends  back  in  the  shape  of  a 
vaulted  room,  the  arches  of  the  roof  built  of  yel- 
low limestone,  and  the  sides  fretted  into  fantastic 
shapes  by  storm-driven  waves.  About  a  mile  west 
is  Sail  Rock,  a  group  of  detached  rock3,  which 
bear  a  resemblance  to  the  mainsail  and  jib  of  a 
sloop;  the  height  of  this  is  about  forty  feet. 
Miner's  Castle,  five  miles  west  of  the  Chapel,  and 
just  west  of  Miner's  River,  is  the  western  end  of 
the  Pictured  Rocks,  and  resembles  an  old  turreted 
castle  with  an  arched  portal ;  the  height  of  the 
advanced  mass  in  which  the  gothic  gateway  may 
be  recognized  is  about  seventy  feet  and  the  height 
of  the  main  wall  forming  the  background  is  140 
feet.  In  regard  to  another  part  of  the  Pictured 
Rocks  a  writer  says:  "In  one  place  there  stands 
a  majestic  profile  looking  toward  the  north — a 
woman's  face,  the  'Empress  of  the  Lakes.'  It  is 
the  pleasure  of  her  royal  highness  to  visit  the 
rock  only  by  night,  a  Diana  of  the  new  world.  In 
the  day  time  search  is  vain ;  she  will  not  reveal 
herself;  but  when  the  low-down  moon  shines 
across  the  water,  behold,  she  appears !  She  looks 
to  the  north,  not  sadly,  not  sternly,  like  the  Old 
Man  of  the  White  Mountain,  but  benign  of  aspect, 
and  so  beautiful  in  her  rounded,  womanly  curves, 
that  the  late  watcher  falls  into  the  dream  of  En- 
dymion ;  but  when  he  wakes  in  the  gray  dawn  he 
finds  her  gone,  and  only  a  shapeless  rock  glistens 
in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun." 


THE  SODA  ENGINE. 

Cascade.  Iowa. 

About  a  year  ago  there  was  some  account  in  the 
papers  about  a  new  invention,  by  which  locomo- 
tives could  be  run  without  the  use  of  coal  or  wood. 
What  was  this  invention  and  how  applied? 

Beadeb. 

Answer. — Reference  is  no  doubt  made  here  to 
the  soda  engine,  which,  although  no  new  thing  in 
Europe,  was  only  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1886.  During  that  year  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  of  Philadelphia,  began  the  construction, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  skillful  German  engi- 
neer, of  four  engines  of  this  kind,  which  have 
since  been  put  to  work  on  the  street  cars  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  In  these  engines  soda  takes  the 
place  of  fire  under  the  boiler,  this  substance  having 
about  the  same  power  as  coal,  without  any  of  the 
offensive  gt.ses  which  that  fuel  emits.  The  engine 
has  much  the  same  appearance  as  a  passenger  car. 
It  is  about  19  feet  long,  entirely  boxed  in,  with  no 
visible  smoke  stacks  or  pipes,  as  there  is  no  ex- 
haust or  refuse.  The  boiler  is  of  copper,  84& 
inches  in  diameter,  and  15  feet  long,  having  tubes 
running  through  it  as  in  steam  boilers.  Inside  the 
boiler  are  placed  five  tons  of  soda,  which  upon 
being  dampened  by  a  jet  of  steam  produces  an  in- 
tense heat.  When  the  soda  is  thoroughly  satur- 
ated, which  will  occur  in  about  six  hours,  the 
action  ceases,  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  restore  it 
to  its  original  state  by  forcing  through  the  boiler  a 
stream  of  superheated  steam  from  a  stationary 
boiler,  which  drives  the  moisture  entirely  from 
the  soda,  when  it  is  again  ready  for  use.  The  ex- 
haust steam  from  the  cylinders  is  used  to  saturate 
the  soda,  and  by  this  means  all  refuse  is  used. 
Soda  engines  have  been  used  successfully  for  sev- 
eral years  with  the  street  cars  of  Berlin  and  other 
European  cities,  and  they  are  also  used  to  draw  the 
trains  through  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  under  the 
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Alps.  Steam  engines  can  not  be  used  in  this  tun- 
nel, because  it  is  so  long  that  no  system  of  venti- 
lation can  carry  away  all  the  foul  gases  generated 
by  the  locomotive.  These  gases  would  soon  be- 
come so  dense  and  overpowering  as  to  suffocate 
every  human  being  entering  the  tunnel. 

THE  COSSACKS. 

Chicago. 

Give  some  account  of  the  Cossacks  of  Russia. 
Are  they  allied  in  origin  to  the  Russians  proper  or 
are  they  of  Tartar  descent?  B.  N.  Selover. 

Answer. — The  Cossacks,  divided  into  two 
well  marked  tribes,  the  eastern  and  the  western — 
the  former  known  as  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and 
the  latter  as  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper — are  un- 
questionably .allied  in  descent  to  the  Russians 
proper.  Their  name,  which  in  Russian  is  Kazak, 
is  derived  probably  from  a  word  which  in  the  Tar- 
tar tongue  means  a  robber,  and  in  the  Turkish  a 
light-armed  soldier.  It  is  thought  that  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Cossacks  were  deserters  from  the  army 
of  Russia  or  perhaps  refugees  fleeing  from  their 
devastated  districts  at  the  time  of  the  Mongol  in- 
vasions of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries. They  found  their  position  on  the  islands  of 
the  Dnieper  secure  from  invasion,  and  welcoming 
to  their  number  wanderers  from  every  land  and 
tribe  they  gradually  grew  into  a  strong  and  active 
community.  They  made  raids  for  plunder  into  the 
territory  of  the  Turks,  sometimes  pushing  to  the 
suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  in  their  small,  rude 
boats,  made  simply  of  logs  hollowed  out,  they  fear- 
lessly crossed  the  Black  Sea  and  ravaged  and  plun- 
dered every  district  on  its  shores.  Robbers  by  pro- 
fession and  cruel  by  habit,  they  were  the  terror  of 
surrounding  countries,  and  by  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury they  had  secured  such  warlike  reputation  that 
Poles  and  Muscovites,  Tartars  and  Turks  alike 
eagerly  sought  their  alliance.  They  were  a  hardy 
race,  possessed  of  indomitable  courage,  and  de- 
lighted in  war,  as  much  for  the  dangers  that  at- 
tended it  as  for  the  plunder  they  could  gain  by  it. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  they  became  the  vassals 
of  Poland,  not  by  conquest,  but  through  the  priv- 
ileges offered  them  by  the  Polish  King,  Stephen 
Bathori.  This  sagacious  monarch  extended  their 
territory,  introduced  among  them  many  of  the  use- 
ful arts  of  life,  and  improved  the  discipline  of  their 
army,  and  in  return  they  were  Poland's  most  valiant 
allies.  But  succeeding  Polish  rulers  were  less  sa- 
gacious, and  attempted  to  curb  the  liberty  of  these 
wild  people.  Their  insurrection,  begun  in  1C48, 
was  characterized  with  the  wildest  crimes  and  cru- 
elties, and  ended  only  in  their  submission  to  Russia, 
which  they  found  an  even  more  oppressive  pro- 
tector. About  this  time  a  part  of  the  tribo  formed 
a  military  organization  which  established  a  for- 
tified camp  on  an  island  in  the  Dnieper,  south  of 
the  Porogi.  or  cataracts,  and  thus  received  the 
name  of  Zuporogians,  or  "Dwellers  beyond  the 
Cataracts."  This  part  of  the  tribe  was  far  more 
fierce  and  lawless  eron  than  the  others.  They  al- 
lowed no  women  in  their  cam  ps,  all  their  number 
wero  bound  by  ft  TOW  Of  clihucy.  and  I  hey  recruited 
their  rankM  by  kidnaping  boys  of  neighboring 
triboH.  The  Zaporogians,  with  other  Cossacks, 
under  the  famous  lender  Mazeppa,  joined  Charles 
XT1.  of  Sweden  In  his  invasion  or  Russia,  but  thin 
revolt  brought  down  upon  their  he, ids  the  wrath  of 


Peter  the  Great,  who  wrought  a  bloody  revenge 
upon  them.  After  he  had  quelled  them  by  force 
of  arms,  this  ruler  took  from  the  Cossacks  all 
their  privileges,  broke  up  the  camp  of  the  Za- 
porogians,  and  forced  these  fierce  soldiers  to  flee 
to  the  Crimea  for  safety.  The  Empress  Anna  re- 
called them,  but  they  were  so  troublesome  that 
they  were  again  expelled.  They  went  to  the 
Crimea,  and  after  that  peninsula  had  been  made 
a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  Czar 
utilized  its  Cossack  inhabitants  by  posting 
them  as  guards  on  the  frontier  to  keep  out  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Caucasian  tribes.  The  Cossacka 
of  the  Don  seem  generally  to  have  had  a  closer 
connection  with  the  Russian  Empire  than  the 
Western  Cossacks,  but  they  have  always  been 
troublesome  vassals.  Ivan  the  Terrible  sent  an 
army  against  them,  but  on  its  approach,  feeling 
that  they  could  not  safely  cope  with  its  numbers, 
the  Cossacks  dispersed.  One  party  took  refuge  in 
the  Caucasus,  another  established  themselves  in 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  drove  the  Tartars  from 
the  villages  that  they  had  built  there.  The  third 
party,  under  Yermk,  one  of  their  most  daring 
leaders,  made  its  way  eastward  into  Siberia.  Here 
its  captain  invaded  the  territory  of  a  Tartar  khan, 
ruling  the  country  along  the  Tobol  and  Irtish 
Rivers.  Succeeding  in  overcoming  this  ruler,  he 
pushed  his  conquest  further,  and  subsequently  se- 
cured his  pardon  from  the  Czar  by  exchanging  for 
it  the  conquered  country.  These  Eastern  Cos- 
sacks gradually  reoccupied  their  old  lands  along 
the  Don,  and  again  revolted  more  than  once 
against  Russian  oppression.  Since  the  overthrow 
of  one  of  the  most  serious  of  their  outbreaks  in 
the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  to  subject  the  people  to  strict 
military  discipline,  and  by  this  plan,  this  restless 
and  warlike  race  has  been  made  to  furnish  one  of 
the  most  valuable  departments  of  the  imperial 
army.  Their  services  on  the  frontier,  from  the 
Caucasus  eastward,  have  been  of  the  utmost 
value.  They  are  not  ideal  soldiers,  however,  for 
though  as  irregular  cavalry,  and  as  scouts  and 
skirmishers,  they  do  good  service,  their  steadiness 
and  discipline  in  important  engagements  can  not 
be  relied  upon,  and  they  still  retain  their  an- 
cestors' fondness  for  plunder.  The  ancient  com- 
mune is  still  the  mode  of  government  in  the  Cos- 
sack territory,  the  land  being  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  village  or  community.  In  return  for 
furnishing  the  government  troops  in  time  of  war, 
the  Cossacks  are  exempt  from  taxation.  Their 
chief  occupations  in  time  of  peace  are  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  and  fishing.  Agriculture  is  carried  on 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  supply  them  and  their 
horses  and  cattle  with  food.  Iu  commerce  and 
manufactures  they  manifest  the  most  meager  in- 
terest. 

BATTICRY  K,  HKCONI)  LIGHT  ARTILLERY. 

('AUHONOAt.K.Ill. 

Given  brief  sketch  of  Battery  K.  Second  Illinois 
l.ittht  Infantry.  H.  K.  Bandkk. 

Ansirrr.— Battery  D  was  organized  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  August,  L861,  by  Captain  Adolph  Schwartz, 
and  was  mustered  into  service  Aug.  '20.  In  Sop- 
tember  the  battery  moved  southward,  taking  posi- 
tion at  Cairo,  whence  sections  moved  into  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri  with  various  expeditions.  In 
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February  the  battery  went  down  the  river  to  Fort 
Henry.  It  took  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Fort 
Donelson  and  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  Was  also  at 
the  siege  of  Corinth.  At  the  fight  of  Brittan's 
Lane,  Sept.  1,  1862,  one  section  of  the  battery  was 
captured.  The  other  section,  in  November,  took 
part  in  the  Yocona  expedition,  then  returned  to 
Moscow.  In  January,  1863,  it  was  consolidated 
with  Battery  A,  which  was  on  service  with  the 
army  in  Arkansas  until  its  muster  out  in  July,  1865. 

DISGRACE  OF  LORD  BACON. 

Fobt  Collins,  Colo. 
In  a  list  of  historical  events  I  find  this  statement, 
■"Bacon  disgraced  May  3, 1621;"  please  give  an  ac- 
count of  this  circumstance. 

P.  B.  Leamond. 
Answer.— Francis,  Lord  Bacon,  Viscount  St. 
Albans,  was  possessed  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
intellects  with  which  humanity  was  ever  endowed, 
but,  unfortunately,  his  moral  sense  was  not  strong 
enough  to  protect  him  against  the  contaminating 
influence  of  the  evil  time  in  which  he  lived.  In 
January,  1621, Bacon  was  at  the  height  of  his  power. 
He  was  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom,  and  had  been 
made  Baron  Verulam  and  Viscount  St.  Albans. 
The  first  edition  of  his  great  work  "Novum  Or- 
ganum,"  had  been  published  in  1620.  He  had  al- 
ways suffered  much  from  lack  of  funds  for  he  was 
very  improvident,  but  he  now  had  an  income  of 
£7,600  from  his  offices,  and  his  third  wife,  whom 
he  had  married  in  1606,  had  brought  him  much 
wealth.  Still,  the  habit  of  extravagance  seemed 
to  have  led  him  into  corrupt  practices.  An  inves- 
tigation was  begun  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
early  in  1621,  into  the  legality  of  certain 
monopolies,  which  Bacon  had  sanctioned.  The 
inquiry  was  led  by  Bacon's  most  bitter  enemy,  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  formerly  Chief  Justice  (who  had 
been  removed  from  office,  largely  through  Bacon's 
instrumentality,  on  the  charge  of  slighting  the 
royal  prerogative),  and  he  soon  converted  it  into  a 
direct  assault  upon  the  Chancellor.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the 
Court  of  Justice  and  this  in  March  proffered  evi- 
dence that  the  Chancellor  had  been  taking  bribes, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  proceeding  no  less  than 
twenty-four  of  these  instances  were  brought  for- 
ward. The  Commons  referred  the  case  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Bacon  at  first  attempted  to 
8j;and  up  against  his  accusers,  and  assured  his 
friends  in  the  strongest  terms  of  his  innocence. 
In  the  examination  of  the  charges  it  was  shown  in 
fourteen  cases  that  the  presents  had  been  given 
long  after  the  suits  had  been  terminated;  in  other 
cases  the  decrees  rendered  by  the  Chancellor  had 
been  against  the  donors,  and  in  still  other  instances 
the  money  offered  had  been  taken  not  as  a  gift  but 
as  a  loan,  and  decision  had  been  given  against  the 
creditor.  Yet  when  brought  to  the  test  Bacon 
submitted  to  the  accusations.  It  was  said  that  the 
King  persuaded*  him  not  to  attempt  to 
stand  against  the  'popular  excitement.  On 
April  22,  1621,  Bacon  wrote  to  the  Lords  that 
he  abandoned  his  defense,  and  moved  them  to 
condemn  and  censure  him.  The  house  required 
him  to  answer  each  charge  against  him  separately, 
and  he  said,  in  reDly  to  each,  "I  do  plainly  and  in- 
genuously confess  that  I  am  guilty  of  corruption, 
and  do  renounce  all  defense."   The  lords  sent  a 


deputation  to  wait  on  him  to  ask  if  the  confession 
was  really  his,  to  which  he  replied,  "It  is  my  act, 
my  hand,  my  heart.  I  beseech  your  lordships,  be 
merciful  to  a  broken  reed."  Yet  Gardner,  the 
historian,  who  made  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  records  of  the  accusations,  says:  "The  charge 
that  Bacon  knowingly  and  corruptly  sold  or  de- 
layed justice  falls  entirely  to  the  ground.  The 
only  possible  explanation  of  his  conduct  is  that, 
with  his  usual  carelessness  of  forms,  he  contented 
himself  with  knowing  that  the  immediate  recep- 
tion of  the  money,  which  he  believed  himself  to 
have  fairly  earned,  would  not  influence  his  de- 
cision ;  in  other  words,  that  without  a  corrupt  mo- 
tive he  accepted  money  corruptly  tendered."  The 
defenders  of  Bacon  have  claimed  that  he  saw  that 
the  attack  upon  him  was  prompted  by  political 
animosity,  and  that  no  defense  would  save  him, 
and  he  believed  that  by  complete  submission  he 
might  escape  with  a  more  lenient  sentence.  Fur- 
thermore, that  though  he  was  fully  con- 
fident in  his  own  integrity,  he  could  not  fail  to  see 
how  evil  the  practice  was  which  he  had  allowed  to 
continue,  for  he  said  concerning  the  attack  on 
himself :  "I  was  the  justest  judge  that  was  in  Eng- 
land these  fifty  years.  But  it  was  the  justest  cen- 
sure in  Parliament  that  was  these  two  hundred 
years."  For  all  this,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
Bacon  was  a  moral  coward,  whatever  view  is  taken 
of  his  guilt.  And,  whether  guilty  or  not,  his  dis- 
grace was  complete.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  heavy 
fine,  to  imprisonment  during  royal  pleasure,  to  ex- 
clusion from  Parliament,  office,  and  court.  The 
fine  was  remitted,  and  Bacon  was  released  after 
two  days'  imprisonment.  His  advice  was  sought 
by  the  government  but  once  afterward,  he  never 
held  any  office,  and  with  the  few  friends  who  had 
stood  by  him  in  adversity  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  seclusion  and  the  pursuit  of  his  fa- 
vorite studies. 

THE  MARBLE  FAUN. 

Osceola,  HI. 

Give  some  account  of  Hawthorne's  "Marble 
Faun,"  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written,  and  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  several 
characters.  E.  Sennett. 

Answer. — Mr.  Hawthorne  conceived  the  idea  of 
this  story  during  his  visit  to  Italy  with  his  family 
in  1858.  He  outlined  the  tale  while  staying  at 
Montauto,  a  village  in  the  hill  country  of  Italy,  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  but  his  work  upon  it 
was  checked  upon  the  family's  return  to  Rome, 
soon  after,  by  the  prolonged  and  dangerous  illness 
of  his  daughter,  Una.  In  May,  1859,  they  left 
Rome  for  several  weeks'  travel  on  the  continent, 
and  then  went  to  England.  Here  they  settled  at 
the  village  of  Redcar,  near  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
where  Mr.  Hawthorne  completed  the  novel.  It  was 
printed  first  in  England,  and  subsequently  in  the 
United  States.  The  work  was  severely  criticised 
on  account  of  its  mysterious  character,  and  more 
than  one  critic  insisted  that  it  must  have 
been  intended  as  an  allegory,  but  Haw- 
thorne never  attempted  any  explanation 
of  the  tale.  A  magazine  article,  several 
years  later,  offered  an  exposition  of  the  charac- 
ters, claiming  that  Miriam  was  intended  to 
represent  the  human  soul;  Hilda,  the  conscience; 
Kenyon,  the  reason:  Donatello,  the  animal  nature; 
snd  the  old  monk,  temptation.    This  article  wa» 
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shown  to  Hawthorne,  who  expressed  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  on  reading  it,  but  did  not  say  that  it 
at  all  accorded  with  his  original  conception  of  the 
characters,  or  the  story.  The  life  of  Hawthorne, 
by  his  son,  describes  certain  scenes  witnessed  by 
the  author  in  Rome,  which  were  incorporated 
into  the  book,  but  attempts  no  ''explanations"  of 
its  characters  or  plot.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
these  were  not  meant  by  Mr.  Hawthorne  to  have 
any  parabolic  significance,  but  were  simply  details 
of  life  and  human  nature,  imaginatively  treated. 

THE  FAMOUS  D BITE-WELL  CASE. 

Heywood.  owa. 
Give  the  facts  concerning  the  drive-well  case  of 
Nelson  W.  Green,  which  has  recently  been  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  How  is  it  that 
the  court  has  recently  decided  the  patent  invalid 
from  the  first,  when  its  decision  of  a  few  months 
previous  fully  supported  the  patent? 

W.  N.  Michels. 

Answer. — A  court  of  appeal  in  any  reconsidera- 
tion of  a  case,  considers  only  the  evidence  and 
points  of  law  presented  in  the  first  trial.  Therefore, 
it  might  be  possible  that  in  considering  different 
phases  of  the  case  conclusions  of  altogether  oppo- 
site force  might  be  reached.  Thus,  the  two  decis- 
sion8  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  May, 
1887,  considered  first,  whether  the  drive-well  in- 
vention was  patentable,  though  similar  improve- 
ments in  boring  wells  had  been  previously  in  use, 
and  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  based  had  been 
made  public  property  through  scientific  journals; 
second,  whether  the  fact  that  Nelson  W.  Green 
had  made  his  first  drive-well  in  1861,  but  had  not 
made  application  for  a  patent  until  1866,  should  be 
held  as  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  invention, 
thus  rendering  the  patent  void.  In  the  first  in- 
atance  it  was  held  that  the  invention  was  patenta- 
ble, being  in  certain  essential  points  different  from 
the  invention  shown  in  evidence  as  previously 
made  by  others,  and  being  in  no  sense  barred  by 
previous  scientific  expositions  of  its  prac- 
ticability; also,  that  since  the  evidence 
showed  that  Green  had  never  intended 
to  abandon  his  invention,  but  had  been  pre- 
vented by  circumstances  from  making  application 
earlier,  his  delay  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  bai 
to  his  rights  as  prior  inventor.  The  affirm;  tion  of 
these  two  points,  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  in  any 
sense  exclude  evidence  on  the  point  whether  Green 
had  any  right  whatever  to  be  regarded  as  the  first 
jnventor  of  the  drive-well,  which  being  made  the 
basis  of  still  another  appeal  to  the  Federal  Su- 
preme Court  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat  of  this 
gentleman's  claims.  The  facts  in  the  case  are 
briefly  these:  In  June,  1861,  Nelson  W.  Green 
made  a  drive- well  in  his  grounds  at  Cortland.  N. 
Y.  That  summer  he  was  engaged  in  raising  a  vol- 
unteer regiment  for  the  war,  and  in  October,  1861, 
he  made  another  drive-well  to  supply  water  to 
fh«  '  amp  at  Cortland,  where  his  Holdiers  were 
rendezvoused.  In  December  following.  Green, 
while  endeavoring  to  carry  out  certain 
nil*!  of  discipline  that  he  considered  Incumbent 
upon  him  to  enforce,  shot  a  subordinate  officer, 
M<  N'utt,  inflicting  a  nevero  but  not  a  fatal  wound. 
Gr'-cn  was  Immediately  HUHpended  from  his  com- 
mand, and  was  taken  to  Albany,  tried  before  a 
military  court,  there,  and  oxoneratod  from  blame, 
The  cane  created  ur»iut  local  excitement,  bo  that 
when   Groeu   had  rejoined   hi*  regiment  it  was 


found  necessary  to  send  him  to  Washington  under 
the  special  protection  of  a  battery.  In  Washing- 
ton Green's  case  was  called  up  again,  he  was  re- 
leased, then  dismissed,  and  all  his  subsequent  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  reinstatement  were  in  vain.  He- 
was  further  attacked  with  civil  suits  at  Cortland^ 
was  expelled  from  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  for  the  next  four  years  and  more  was 
so  harassed,  as  he  claimed,  by  continued  persecu- 
tion and  his  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  more  lenient 
judgment,  that  he  was  almost  out  of  his  senses. 
During  this  time,  he  says,  he  never  abandoned  his 
purpose  to  patent  his  invention  of  the  drive-well, 
and  in  1866  he  made  application  for,  and  in  1868" 
secured  a  patent.  He  secured  a  reissue  in  1871. 
and  from  this  time  exacted  a  royalty  of  $10  on 
every  well  built.  As  other  persons  had  taken  up 
the  idea,  and  bored  such  wells  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, there  was  naturally  much  objection 
to  allowing  Green's  royalty  in  many  cases.  The 
drive-well,  as  our  readers  must  know,  is  simply  a 
hollow  iron  stake  to  be  driven  deep  into  the  earth. 
Suction  is  applied  at  the  top  of  the  stake  or  tube* 
and  the  water  is  drawn  up  into  the  same  through 
perforations  in  its  sides.  The  invention  has  been 
widely  used,  and  the  unpaid  royalties  claimed  by 
the  patentees  amount  to  millions.  As  the  patent 
had  expir^l,  only  wells  made  previous  to  Jan.  14, 
1885,  could  be  held  subject  to  royalty,  but 
against  these  Green  and  his  agents  held 
scores  of  suits.  Indeed,  it  was  asserted* 
in  the  trial  of  the  last  case,  that  there  were  prob- 
ably in  this  country  2.000.000  drive-wells,  against 
all  of  which  this  claim  of  $10  each,  was  regarded 
as  valid.  But  from  the  first  the  legality  of  this 
claim  was  contested.  Now  State  courts  have  no- 
jurisdiction  in  patent  cases;  these  have  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  United  States  Courts;  first,  by  Dis- 
trict or  Circuit  Courts,  and  on  appeal  from  them 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  first  decision  with 
regard  to  the  Green  patent  was  rendered  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  New  York  in 
1876,  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  patent.  Since 
then  the  patent  has  been  before  the  United 
States  District  and  Circuit  Courts  in 
at  least  ten  of  the  States,  and  the  decisions 
have  been  about  equally  divided  for  and 
against  its  validity.  On  appeals  from  these  the 
case  has  been  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  years. 
Nearly  two  years  aero  it  rendered  its  first  decision 
on  the  matter,  but  as  two  of  the  justices  were  in 
favor  of  the  validity  of  the  patent  and  two  against 
it,  while  one  was  absent,  no  settlement  was  made. 
We  have  given  the  tenor  and  scope  of  the  decis- 
ions of  May  last,  both  of  which  favored  Green'a 
claims.  It  was  supposed  that  this  ended  the  liti- 
gation, but  it  did  not.  The  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  Iowa  had  decided  against  the  validity  of 
the  patent  on  the  distinct  ground  that  the  device 
had  been  in  general  use  for  over  two  years  before 
Green's  claim  for  a  patent,  while  the  law  says  that 
whenever  this  has  been  the  case  the  "invention" 
han  become  public  property  and  therefore  no  patent 
can  be  legally  granted  for  it.  The  case  was  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  over  throe  years  ago,  but  de- 
cision was  not  reached  until  Nov.  14, 1887.  Jus- 
tice JUatchford  dolivered  the  opluion  which  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  low*  court,  and  declared 
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that  the  patent  was  inralid  from  the  first.  It  was 
shown  by  evidence  brought  forward  in  the  ease 
that  between  1846  and  1861  no  less  than  twenty-fire 
wells  such  as  Green  had  claimed  to  have  invented 
had  been  driven  and  put  in  use  by  various  persons 
in  Ohio  and  other  States,  and  that  as  early  as  Nov. 
26, 1840,  a  patent  was  issued  to  one  Ebenezer  Rice 
"for  an  invention  and  process  which  was  sub- 
stantially and  materially  the  same  as  that  which  is 
described  in  the  original  letters  patent  and  re- 
issued patent  issued  to  said  Green."  The  decision 
probably  completes  the  long  history  of  litigation 
in  the  famous  drive-well  case. 

THE  SMALLEST  STATES  OF  EUBOPE. 

Ancona,  Wis. 
Which  is  the  larger  of  the  two  small  European 
States,  Andorra  and  Marino?  Give  dimensions  and 
population  of  these  States  and  mode  of  govern- 
ment. Is  not  one  of  these  the  smallest  State  in  the 
world?  M.M.Stone. 

Answer.— The  Republic  of  Andorra  is  in  the 
valley  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  between  France 
and  Spain.   Its  inaccessibility  has  protected  its 
liberties  from  the  earliest  times.    It  was  nomi- 
nally subject  to  France,  but  as  its  people  had  aided 
Charlemagne  in  his  campaign  against  the  Moors, 
the  Emperor  rewarded  them  by  conceding  to  them 
the  privilege  of  self-government.     The  Republic 
to  this  day  acknowledges  France  as  its  suzerain, 
and  pays  the  French  government  an  annual  tribute 
of  about  $400.   It  pays  a  similar  tribute  to  the 
Bishop  of  Urgel,  who,  by  traditionary  privilege, 
wields  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  State 
Otherwise  the  State  is  independent,  and  is  gov- 
erned by  a  sovereign  council  of  twenty -four  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  the  people,  and  the  council  elects 
one  of  its  number  to  be  syndic  for  life  and  wield 
the  chief  executive  power,  assisted  by  a  second 
syndic  chosen  in  similar  manner.    Andorra  has  an 
area  of  between  200  and  300  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  12,000.    San  Marino,  which 
claims    to    be    the    oldest    and    the  small- 
est Republic  of  the  world,  is  in  the  north- 
western   part  of  Italy,   enclosed   on  all  sides 
by  Italian  provinces.   It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  Alpine  district,  2,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
the  sea.   It  has  an  area  of  seventeen  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  8,000.   It  is  said  to  have  been 
first  settled  in  the  fourth  century  by  Marinus,  a 
Dalmatian  hermit,  and  has  always  been  inde- 
pendent.  The  legislative  power  of  this  little  re- 
public is  vested  in  a  "'princely  and  sovereign  grand 
council,"  composed  of  sixty  members,  who  are 
elected  for  life,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies— the 
nobles,  citizens,  and  rural  proprietors  being  repre- 
sented in  equal  proportions.   The  executive  power 
is  wielded  by  two  captains  regent,  who  are  chosen 
by  the  council  every  six  months.    There  is  also  a 
kind  of  senate,  composed  of  twelve  members  of 
the  council,  of  which  two -thirds  are  annually  re- 
newed.  The  captains  regent  are  assisted  by  two 
secretaries  of  state,  one  for  foreign  affairs  and  one 
for  the  interior.   For  local  administration  there  is 
an  officer  styled  the  syndic,  appointed  in  each 
village.    A  still  smaller  state  than  either  of  the 
above  is  the  principality  of  Monaco,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  France,  near  the  Italian  fron- 
tier.  It  has  an  area  of  eight  and  one-third  square 
miles  and  8,500  inhabitants.   This  territory  was 
from  the  tenth  century  in  the  possession  of  a 


Genoese  family,  and  was  under  protection  of  vari- 
ous governments  until  1793,  when  the  National 
Convention  of  Paris  declared  it  a  part  of  the 
French  Republic.  In  1815,  however,  it  was  re- 
stored to  its  hereditary  owners,  and  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Sardinia.  Monaco  up  to  this 
time  included  two  adjacent  communes,  which  its 
prince  ceded  to  France  in  1860  for  a  large  indem- 
nity. When  the  province  of  Nice  was  *iven  to 
France  in  1860  Monaco  came  under  French  protec- 
tion. The  province  is  under  absolute  control  of 
the  ruling  prince,  who  appoints  nearly  all  neces- 
sary officials.  The  present  Prince,  Charles  III,,  in 
1869  abolished  all  taxes,  and  since  then  has  derived, 
^is  revenue  entirely  from  the  rent  of  the  gaming 
establishments  of  the  city.  But  a  still  smaller 
European  state  deserves  mention.  This  is  the 
kingdom  of  Tavolara,  comprising  an  island  of 
about  five  and  one-half  square  miles,  northeast  of 
the  coast  of  Sardinia.  It  has  something  less  than 
one  hundred  inhabitants.  The  absolute  sovereignty 
of  this  island  was  granted  early  in  this  century  by 
the  King  of  Sardinia  to  the  Bartoleoni  family,  the 
head  of  which  has  since  borne  the  name  of  King  of 
Tavolara  and  ruled  his  little  domain  with  the  form, 
at  least  of  regal  dignity.  King  Paul  I.,  who  died 
a  few  years  since,  had  held  rule  for  over  fifty 
years,  and  was  a  most  generous  and  kind  monarch 
and  his  death  much  lamented  by  his  small  familv 
of  subjects. 

HOW  TO  TAN  SMALL  SKINS. 

Pine  Bluff  Wy.  T. 

Give  directions  for  soft  tanning  the  hides  of 
such  animals  as  coyotes,  wolves;  jack  rabbits,  ante- 
lope, etc.,  with  the  hair  on,  also,  to  tan  the  skins  of 
small  animals  by  removing  the  hair.  Reader. 

Answer. — To  preserve  the  hair  on  these  skins 
saltpeter  and  alum  should  be  used.  Spread  out 
the  skin  with  the  flesh  side  up;  have  ready  a 
mixture  composed  of  two  parts  of  salt  and  two 
parts  of  saltpeter  and  alum  combined,  pounded 
very  fine.  Sprinkle  this  thickly  and  evenly  over 
the  surface  of  the  skin ;  then  roll  it  up  and  leave 
it  a  few  days  till  the  applied  powder  has  become 
dissolved.  Then  stretch  the  skin  tightly  on  a 
board  and  scrape  it,  until  the  pelt  is  quite  free 
from  any  adhering  bits  of  flesh  or  membrane 
Place  the  stretched  skin  in  the  sun  till  it  is  dry ;  then 
rub  weil  with  neat's  foot  oil,  and  put  in  the  sun 
again  for  a  day  or  two.  Then  scrape  the  oil  all  off 
with  a  piece  of  wood,  and  dust  thoroughly  with 
plaster  of  paris  or  whiting,  which  has  been  heated 
quite  hot  in  an  oven,  rubbing  it  in  with  a 
flannel  cloth.  Now  when  dried  and  well  brushed 
these  skins  are  ready  for  manufacture  into  gar- 
ments, rugs,  etc.  Animals  should  be  killed  in  the 
winter  time,  when  the  growth  of  short  hair,  which 
nature  provides  for  the  protection  of  the  animal 
during  the  cold  season,  is  in  its  best  condition. 
The  skins  of  small  animals,  killed  in  the  spring  or 
summer  time,  can  be  made  into  leather  which  is 
excellent  for  strings,  whips,  patching  gloves, 
mittens,  and  even  shoes,  repairing  harness,  etc., 
and  can  easily  be  tanned  as  follows :  Put  a  layer 
of  wood  ashes  two  or  three  inches  thick  in  some 
old  vessel  of  convenient  size,  sjfread  the  skin  out 
on  this,  put  on  two  or  three  inches  more  of  ashes, 
then  pour  on  a  little  more  water  than  the  ashes 
will  soak  up.  Let  it  stand  until  the  hair  can  be 
easily  scraped  off  with  a  chip,  which  will  be  from 
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twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours;  then  scrape  off 
and  wash  thoroughly  in  several  changes  of  water, 
or  better  in  running  water.  Hang  up,  and  when 
the  skin  begins  to  get  dry  around  the  edges,  take 
down  and  pull  and  work  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry 
and  pliable,  which  will  take  perhaps  two  hours. 
As  it  dries  it  will  turn  to  a  beautiful  white  kid 
color. 

SIB  STAFFORD  NOKTHCOTE. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  brief  biography  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

R,  Joedan. 

Answer.—  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  born  in 
London,  Oct.  27, 1808.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  studied  for  the  bar.  He  first  entered 
Parliament  in  1855.  He  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  pri- 
vate secretary  for  a  time,  and  also  held  a  secretary- 
ship in  the  treasury.  He  fir*t  entered  the  Cabinet 
under  Lord  Derby,  in  1866,  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  was  made  Secretary  for  India 
during  the  following  year.  During  his  term  of 
office  the  Abyssinian  expedition  was  planned  and 
carried  out,  and  its  success  was  largely  due  to  his 
able  management.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, however,  which  position  he  held  from 
1874  to  1878,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  won  his  great 
reputation.  He  was  regarded  as  an  authority  on 
all  financial  matters.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  Commons  from  Dis- 
raeli's elevation  to  the  peerage  until  1886, 
when  he  too  was  made  a  peer,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Iddesleigh.  Americans  should  not 
forget  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  joint  high 
commission  on  the  Alabama  claims.  He  died 
Jan.  12.  1887.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  not  a 
man  of  brilliant  parts,  but  was  remarkable  for  his 
strong  sense  and  clear  judgment.  These  quali- 
ties, combined  with  his  thorough  uprightness  and 
a  frank,  amiable  manner,  secured  to  him  the  great 
influence  which  he  exerted  for  so  many  years  over 
his  fellow  Conservatives  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

THE  "FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST." 

ODELL,  111. 

Can  Our  Curiosity  Shop  tell  who  is  the  author  of 
the  touching  Scotch  ballad  whose  refrain  is  "The 
flowers  of  the  forest  are  a'  wede  away,"  and  what 
battle  is  it  supposed  to  refer  to?  Reader. 

Answer. — The  poem  was  written  by  Miss  Jane 
Elliot,  a  Scotch  lady,  a  sister  of  the  famous  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  of  Minto,  distinguished  as  a  Par- 
liamentary speaker,  and  also  noted  as  a  poet  of 
considerable  talent.  Miss  Elliot  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  poem  was  in- 
tended as  a  dirge  for  the  slain  on  Flodden  Field, 
and  is  often  priuted  with  the  title  'A  Lament  for 
Flodden."  The  "forest"  of  the  poem  refers  to 
Selkirkshire  and  a  nortion  of  Peeblesshiro  and 
Clydesdale,  which  at  that  time  claimed  to  produce 
the  stateliest  men  and  the  finest  archers  in  Scot- 
land. The  song  refers  to  their  great  slaughter  on 
Flodden fatal  field,  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
Scot. |  being  slain,  including  the  flower  of  their 
nobility,  gent ry,  and  even  clergy.  There  is  scarce 
a  Scottish  family  of  eminence,  Sir  Walter  Scott  re- 
marks, but  had  an  ancestor  killed  at  Flodden. 
Some  of  them  lost  all  tlieir  male  members  that 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  This  would  appiy 
to  the  native*  of  the  forest,  and  to  those  living 
ri«ar  the  border,  who  naturally  would  be  there  in 

freateet  nombtfa.  Am  the  irordao*  thtt  beautiful 


poem  have  become  somewhat  unfamiliar  we  may 
here  quote  them  • 

I've  heard  the  lilting  at  our  yowe-milking 
Lasses  a-lilting  before  the  dawn  o'  day, 

But  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning— 
The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a'  *wede  away. 

At  buchts,  in  the  morning,  nae  blythe  lads  are 
scorning. 

The  lassies  are  lonely,  and  dowie,  and  wae; 
Nae  daffin',  nae  gabbin',  but  sighing  and  sabbing, 
Ilk  ane  lifts  her  leglen  and  hies  her  away. 

In  hairst,  at  the  shearing,  nae  youths  are  now  jeer- 
ing. 

The  bandsters  are  lyart,  and  runkled,  and  gray ; 
At  fair  or  at  preaching,  nae  wooing,  nae  fleeching— 

The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a'  wede  away. 
At  e'en,  in  the  gloaming,  nae  swankiesare  roaming 

'Bout  stacks  wi'  the  lasses  at  bogles  to  play; 
But  ilk  ane  sits  drearie,  lamenting  her  dearie— 

The  flowers  o'  the  forest  are  a'  wede  away. 
Duleandwae  for  the  order  sent  our  lads  to  the 
border! 

The  English,  for  ance,  by  guile  won  the  day; 
The  flowers  of  the  forest,  that  foucht  aye  the  fore- 
most, 

The  prime  o'  our  land,  are  cauld  in  the  clay. 
We  hear  nae  mair  lilting  at  our  yowe-milking, 

Women  and  bairns  are  heartless  and  wae, 
Sighing  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning— 

The  flowers  o'  the  forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

*Wede,  withered. 

NO  MAN'S  LAND. 

.  Anoona,  Wis. 

Give  an  account  of  No-Man's  Land.  Where  is  it 
and  why  so-called?  r.  w.  T. 

Answer.— No-Man's  Land  is  the  strip  lying  be- 
tween Colorado  and  Kansas  on  the  north,  and 
Texas  on  the  South.   It  was  ceded  by  Texas  to 
the  United  States,  and  has  been  classed  geograph- 
ically with  Indian  Territory  for  convenience.  It 
extends  from  the  100th  to  the  103rd  meridian,  and 
is  about  seventy-five  miles  in  width.   The  follow- 
ing account  has  been  given  of  its  condition  and 
settlement:    "For  forty  years  or  more  the  country 
has  been  without  a  name  and  without  law.  Even 
the  land  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  cover  Its 
nearly  4,000,000  fertile  acres.    Its  well-watered 
valleys  have  been  a  vast  herding-ground.  Those 
who  are  now  living  there  enjoy  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  'squatter  sovereignty'  extolled  by  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  and  the  great  Illinois   Senator  is 
responsible  for  it.    In  fixing  up  the  boundaries 
during  the  territorial  legislation  in  which  he  took 
a  leadiug  part,  this  strip  of  land,  containing  5,761 
square  miles,  was  left  out  entirely,  aud  from  thai 
day  has  been  absolutely  without  law.    It  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  United  States,  but  foi 
tho  reason  that  the   land  and  other  laws  of  tin 
Nation  do  not  apply  to  it  settlers  have  been  chan 
about  going  on  to  it.    Two  years  ago  some  ad- 
venturous persons  went  in  and  took  np  lands 
They  are.  simply  "squatters.'   They  have  no  titU 
whatever  to  the  lands  and  can   get  none.  Thi 
population  has  growu  to  10.000,  which  lives  wi  thou 
law  or  lawyers.   Several  small  villages  have  growi 
up."     In  March,  1H87,  a  provisions!  governnien 
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was  established  and  the  name  of  Cimarron,  after 
its  principal  river,  was  given  the  territory.  The 
provisional  council  was  re-elected  Nov.  8,  at  which 
time  Owen  G.  Chace  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
Congress.  A  bill  for  the  organization  of  this  land 
into  a  Territory  had  been  brought  ud  at  the  second 
session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  but  failed. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  a 
bill  for  its  organization  under  the  name  of  Cimar- 
Ton  was  brought,  and  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Territories. 

GOVEBNMENT  OF  BUSSIA. 

Lansing,  Mich. 
Give  a  short  account  of  the  government  ot  Russia, 
its  general  and  local  administration.  R.  Larned. 

Answer.—  The  government  of  Russia  is  an  abso- 
lute hereditary  monarchy.  The  whole  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  power  is  united  in  the 
Emperor,  whose  will  alone  is  law.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  rules  of  government  which  the  sov- 
ereigns of  the  present  reigning  house  have  ac- 
knowledged as  binding.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne,  which  is  by  reg- 
ular descent,  by  the  right  of  primogeniture,  with 
preference  for  male  over  female  heirs,  subject  to 
the  proviso  that  the  royal  family  must  belong  to 
the  Greek  church.  If  any  prince  or  princess 
contracts  a  marriage  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  reigning  emperor,  the  children  of  such  mar- 
riage are  cut  off  from  the  succession.  By  an  an- 
cient law  of  Russia,  the  heir  apparent  is 
held  to  be  of  age  at  the  end  of  his 
sixteenth  year,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  family  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  year.  In 
the  duties  of  administration  the  Emperor  is  as- 
sisted by  a  cabinet  of  four  ministers,  and  under 
these  by  four  separate  boards  or  councils.  The 
first  of  these  boards  is  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
which  was  established  in  its  present  form  by  Alex- 
ander I.  in  the  year  1810.  It  consists  of  a  president 
and  any  number  of  members  that  he  may  de- 
sire, appointed  by  the  Emperor.  In  1886-7  there 
were  sixty-two  members  in  the  council,  including 
five  members  of  the  Imperial  family.  This  council 
is  divided  into  three  departments,  those  of  legisla- 
tion, of  civil  administration,  and  of  finance.  Each 
department  has  its  own  president,  and  a  separate 
sphere  of  duties ;  but  there  are  collective  meetings 
of  the  three  sections.  The  chief  business  of 
this  council  is  to  examine  into  the  projects 
of  laws  brought  before  it  by  the  ministers, 
and  also  the  details  of  the  budget  and  the  yearly 
expenditure.  It  has,  however,  no  power  to  propose 
alterations  and  modifications  of  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  but  is  simply  a  consultative  institution.  A 
special  duty  of  this  council  is  also  to  examine  into 
the  petitions  which  may  be  made  to  the  Emperor 
against  the  decisions  of  the  Senate,  which 
is  the  second  board  of  the  government.  This  board 
is  known  as  the  "Ruling  Senate,"  and  was  estab- 
lished by  Peter  the  Great  in  1711.  The  functions 
of  the  Senate  are  partly  of  a  deliberative, and  partly 
of  an  executive,  character.  It  promulgates  all 
laws,  and  also  serves  as  the  high  court  of  justice 
of  the  empire.  The  members  of  the  Senate  are  all 
persons  of  high  rank,  or  those  who  have  won  high 
positions,  and  the  body  is  divided  into  nine  depart- 
ments, each  empowered  to  decide  in  the  last  resort 
on  certain  descriptions  of  cases,  and  each  presided 


over  by  a  lawyer  of  eminence, this  officer  represent- 
ing the  Emperor,  and  giving  to  the  decisions  of  his 
department  their  binding  force  by  his  signature. 
The  Senate  further  has  power  to  look  into  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  empire,  and  may  even 
remonstrate  with  the  Emperor.    A  special  depart- 
ment of  the  Senate  passes  judgment  on  political 
offenses,  and  still  another  examines  into  offenses 
committed  by  officials  of  the  crown.   The  third 
board  of  government  is  the  Holy  Synod,  also  estab- 
lished by  Peter  the  Great,  which  superintends  the 
religious  affairs  of  the  empire.   It  is  composed  of 
three  archbishops     and  several  bishops  sitting 
in  turn.   All  its  decisions  must  be  approved 
by    the    Emperor,    and    are    given    in  his 
name,  as  head  of  the  church.   The  fourth  board  of 
government  is  the  committee  of  ministers,  having 
eleven  members,  as  follows:   The  minister  of  the 
Imperial  house,  of  foreign  affairs,  of  war,  of  the 
navy,  of  the  interior,  of  public  instruction,  of 
finance,  of  justice,  of  the  State  domains,  of  public 
works  and  railways,  and  of  the  department  of 
general  control.   These  attend  to  the  executive 
business  of  the  government.    The  local  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire  differs  in  different  provinces, 
for  the  government  has  always  allowed  annexed 
countries  to  retain  such  of  their  laws  and  institu- 
tions as  were  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  Czar's  autocratic  power.     The  whole  empire 
is  divided  into  districts.   The  governors  of  prov- 
inces and  districts  are  advised  and  assisted  by 
boards  elected  by  the  people.     The  boards  have 
not,  it  is  true,  either  legislative  or  administrative 
authority,  but  they  have  the  recognized  right  to 
advise    the    governor,    and    to    petition  the 
Imperial    government    against    him,    and  if 
their   case   is   made    out    strong    enough  to 
cause  his  removal — hence  they  are  by  no  means 
without  influence.   The  government  of  the  subdi- 
visions of  the  districts  are  largely  entrusted  to  the 
people  themselves.    For  this  purpose  the  whole 
country  is  divided  into  communes,  or  villages, 
which  elect  a  starosta,  or  executive,  and  also  a  tax- 
collector,  or  superintendent  of  the  public  stores. 
Those  officials  are  chosen  at  assemblies  in  which 
all  the  householders  of  the  village  take  part,  and 
from  among  their  number.   The  mode  of  election 
is  very  informal.   This  assembly  also  manages  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  commune,  apportions  its 
land  and  sees  to  the  execution  of  local  laws.  The 
commutes  are  united  into  cantons,  each  having  a 
population  of  about  2,000  people.    Each  of  these 
cantons  has  an  executive,  a  starshina,  who  is 
chosen  by  the  people  at  a  cantonal  assembly,  this 
body  being  made  up  of  delegates  chosen  by  the 
communal  assemblies.    These  discuss  and  decide 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  canton.   There  are  also 
elective,  district,  and  provincial  assemblies  chosen 
by  the  people,  who  preside  over  the  economical 
affairs  of  these  divisions. 

ANTICOSTI  ISLAND. 

VlRDEN.Ill. 

Give  a  description  of  the  island  of  Anticosti,  its 
products  and  people.  J.  H.  S. 

Answer.— The  island  of  Anticosti  lies  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.  It  is  118  miles 
long  by  thirty-one  broad,  and  had  at  the  last  cen- 
sus 100  inhabitants  in  charge  of  the  government 
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Mghts  and  stations.  The  island  has  some  wood 
and,  bnt  it  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  black 
peaty  bogs  and  ponds  like  those  of  Ireland.  The 
Anticosti  Land  Company  attempted  a  few  years 
since  the  reclamation  of  these  bogs,  but  with  little 
success  financially.  Game  is  found  on  the  island 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  the  summer 
and  fall  mosquitoes  abound,  which  render  the  lives 
of  the  inhabitants  miserable.  The  lighthouses  are 
very  necessary,  as  witness  the  wrecks  that  strew 
the  shore,  and  the  Dominion  government  has  main- 
tained supply  huts  along  the  coast,  ever  since  the 
wreck  of  the  Gramicus,  in  1820.  This  vessel  went  to 
pieces  on  the  southern  point,  and  most  of  the  crew 
reached  the  shore  safely,  but  there  found  nothing 
to  eat,  and  were  forced  to  devour  each  other. 
None  were  rescued.  The  superstitious  fishermen 
believe  these  coasts  to  be  peopled  with 
the  ghosts  of  the  victims  of  their  many  ship- 
wrecks. The  description  of  this  dreary  isle  may 
well  be  completed  with  the  following  passage  from 
the  pen  of  the  traveler  Eliot  Warburton :  "The 
dangerous,  desolate  shores  of  Anticosti,  rich  in 
wrecks,  accursed  in  human  suffering.  This  hide- 
ous wilderness  has  been  the  grave  of  hundreds,  by 
the  slowest  and  ghastliest  death  they  died — starva- 
tion. Washed  ashore  from  maimed  and  sinking 
ships,  saved  to  destruction,  they  dragged  their 
chilled  and  battered  limbs  up  the  roueh  rocks,  for 
a  moment  warm  with  hope  they  look  around  with 
eager  straining  eyes  for  shelter,  and  there  is  none : 
the  failing  sight  darkens  on  hill  and  forest,  forest 
and  hill,  and  black  despair.  Hours  and  days  waste 
out  the  lamp  of  hope,  until  at  length  the  withered 
skeletons  have  only  strength  to  die." 

SIMPLE  WATEB  TSSTS. 

Homer,  Ohio. 

Can  our  Curiosity  Shop  give  some  simple  tests  by 
which  the  presence  of  certain  substances,  such  as 
earthy  matter,  iron,  or  lime,  in  water,  can  be  ascer- 
tained? H.M.A. 

Answer — The  presence  of  organic  impurity  in 
water  can  be  detected  by  dissolving  some  loaf 
sugar  in  it.  and  then  after  putting  in  a  tight  stop- 
per allowing  it  to  stand  in  a  warm,  well-lighted 
room  for  a  few  days.  If  it  becomes  turbid,  there 
are  certainly  organic  impurities  in  it;  if  it  remains 
clear  it  is  pure  and  safe  to  drink.  To  test  the  pres- 
ence of  earthy  matters,  take  litmus  paper  dipped 
in  vinegar,  and  if,  on  immersion,  the  paper  returns 
to  its  true  shade,  the  water  does  not  contain  earthy 
matter  or  alkali.  If  a  few  drops  of  syruptbe  added 
to  a  water  containing  an  earthy  matter,  it  will 
turn  green.  To  ascertain  if  the  water  coutaius 
iron,  bQil  a  little  nut  gall  and  add  to  the  water.  If 
it  turns  gray  or  slate  black  iron  is  present.  Or, 
dissolve  a  little  prussiate  of  potash,  and,  if  iron  is 
present,  it  will  turn  blue.  The  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  may  be  ascertained,  even  in  very 
small  quantities,  thus:  Take  equal  parts  of  water 
and  <  Njar  lime  water.  Jf  combined  or  free  car- 
bonic acid  in  preHont,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  to 
which  if  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid  be  added,  an 
rffervescence  commences.  To  dotect  magnesia, 
boil  the  water  to  n  twentieth  part  of  Its  weight,  and 
then  drop  a  few  grain*  of  neutral  carbonate  of 
►  mmoniainto  a  glass  of  it,  and  a  few  drops  of 
phosphate  of  soda.  If  magnesia  b«  present  it  will 
fall  to  the  bottom.  We  can  ascertain  the  pres- 
ence of  even  a  very  small  quantity  of  lime  if  into 


a  glass  of  water  we  put  two  drops  of  oxalic  acid 
and  blow  upon  it.  If  it  gets  milky  lime  is  present. 
The  presence  of  any  acid  can  be  shown  by  dipping 
into  the  water  a  piece  of  litmus  paper.  If  it  turns- 
red  there  must  be  acid.  If  it  precipitates  on  add- 
ing lime  water  it  is  carbonic  acid.  The  unfailing 
test  for  hard  or  soft  water  is  to  take  a  little  good 
soap  and  dissolve  it  in  alcohol.  A  few  drops  of 
this  in*  a  vessel  of  water  will  turn  it  quite  milky  if 
it  is  hard;  if  it  is  soft  it  will  remain  clear. 


ANTIDOTES  TO  POISONS. 
^  ,  ,  Chicago. 

Our  Curiosity  Shop  gave  some  time  ago  a  list  of 
poisons  and  their  action.  Can  it  not  also  give  a 
table  of  the  antidotes  to  poisons,  that  persons  may 
have  some  guide  to  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  the 
emergency  of  an  overdose,  or  an  accidental  case  of 
taking  a  poison  for  a  medicine,  etc. 

R.  LlLIENTHAL . 

Answer.— In  nearly  all  cases  of  poisoning  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  excite  copious  vomiting  by 
means  of  a  powerful  emetic,  the  action  being  pro- 
moted by  large  draughts  of  lukewarm  water, 
tickling  the  throat  with  the  finger,  etc.  If  the 
vomiting  can  not  be  brought  on  by  this  means  the 
stomach-pump  must  be  resorted  to,  but  not  till  the 
simple  methods  have  been  tried.  The  vomiting 
should  be  kept  up  by  giving  albuminous  liquids 
such  as  milk  and  water,  barley  water,  or  similar 
substances,  always  administered  when  lukewarm. 
After  the  vomiting  has  removed  the  poisonoua 
substance,  a  mild  aperient  draught  may  be  given, 
and  nervous  exhaustion  allayed  by  very  small  doses 
of  ether  or  ammonia,  or  draughts  of  wine  or  hot 
spirits  and  water.  Generally  speaking,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  flour  of  mustard  mixed  with  warm 
water  will  serve  as  an  effective  emetic.  "Whenever 
medical  aid  is  accessible  it  should  be  called  im- 
mediately to  a  case  of  poisoning.  For 
special  antidotes,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing directions  from  a  chemical  journal,  giving 
the  substances  most  useful  in  counteracting  the 
effects  of  poisonous  chemicals:  ''For  phenic,  sul- 
phuric, muriatic,  nitric,  or  nitro-muriatic  acids, 
creosote,  tincture  of  iodine,  or  phosphorus,  use  the- 
white  of  an  egg  well  beaten  up  in  water,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  mustard  in  warm  water.  In  case  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  or  muriatic  acid  has  been  swallowed, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  lime  mixed  with  as  small  a 
quantity  of  water  as  possible.  For  chromic  acid, 
the  chromates  and  colors  thathave  chromium  for  a 
base,  the  compounds  of  copper,  and  such  prepara- 
tions as  have  antimony  for  a  base  (such  as  tartar 
emetic),  and  the  compounds  of  mercury  and  zinc, 
use  the  white  of  eggs  in  abundance,  and,  as  an 
emetic,  mustard,  which,  however,  is  useless  if  the 
poisoning  has  been  done  by  tartar  emetic.  For 
ammonia,  soda,  potassa,  the  silicates,  and  the  alk- 
aline hydrosulphates,  use  vinegar,  and  afterward 
oil  or  milk.  For  prussic  acid  and  its  salts,  the 
cyanides  of  potassium  and  mercury,  the  sulphocy- 
anides,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  or  nitrobenzine, 
pour  water  on  the  patient's  ltead  or  spinal 
column,  and  put  mustard  plasters  on  the  feet  and 
the  stomach.  Do  not  let  the  patient  go  to 
sloop.  For  ether,  petroleum,  benzole,  fruit 
essences,  and  concentrated  alcohol,  take  strong 
mustard  as  an  emetic,  with  much  warm  water,  cold 
baths  and  fresh  air.  Keep  the  patient  awake.  For 
the  compounds  of  baryta  or  load,  use  mustard  as 
an  emetic,  with  warm  water,  Kpsom  salts  or  (41»u- 
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fcer's  salts  In  water.  For  arsenic  and  its  com- 
pounds, use  mustard,  and  dialyzed  iron  with  mag- 
nesia, and,  afterwards,  oil,  mild,  or  mucilaginous 
liquids.  For  oxalic  acid  and  its  salts,  use  lime  or 
lime  water,  and  afterward  castor  oil.  For  nitrate 
of  silver,  uae  kitchen  salt  dissolved  in  water,  and 
mustard  as  an  emetic.  For  the  nitrous  fumes  from 
the  manufacture  of  the  nitrate  of  iron,  or  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  take  acetic  acid  as  strong  as  can  be 
endured,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time." 

BENVENUTO  CELLINI. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  brief  biography  of  the  noted  Italian, 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  C.  R. 

Answer. — Benvenuto  Cellini  was  born  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  in  1500.  His  father  was  a  musician, 
and  wished  his  son  to  follow  the  same  profession, 
but  the  young  man  showed  so  much  talent  as  an 
engraver  that  he  engaged  in  the  business  of 
cutting  dies  and  medals,  and  working  in  the  pre- 
cious metals.  He  went  to  Rome,  where  he  made 
the  die  for  a  gold  medal  of  the  Pope,  Clement  VII, 
which  pleased  his  holiness  so  greatly  that  he  im- 
mediately took  the  young  engraver  into  his  ser- 
vice. This  position  gained  him  both  employment 
and  fame.  When  Rome  was  attacked  by  the  forces 
of  the  constable  de  Bourbon,  Cellini  took  an  active 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  always  claimed 
that  he  killed  both  the  constable  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  the  fight.  The  city  was  plun- 
dered, however,  by  the  invaders,  and 
this  depriving  Cellini  of  the  prospect  of 
future  business,  he  went  to  Mantua  and  then  to 
Florence.  While  there  he  devoted  himself  prin- 
cipally to  the  making  of  medals.  He  returned  to 
Rome  a  few  years  afterward,  and  was  there  aD- 
pointed  engraver  to  the  mint.  He  subsequently 
went  to  Florence  and  executed  a  number  of  de- 
signs for  the  palace  at  Fontainebleau.  He  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  1545,  and  at  Florence  made  his 
celebrated  bronze  figure  of  Perseus  with  the  head 
•f  Medusa,  which  is  one  of  the  great  art  works  of 
the  world,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  "Loggia  de 
Lanzi,"  at  Florence.  He  was  then  employed  upon 
many  important  works,  and  became  very  famous. 
He  married  at  the  age  of  60,  and  in  1570  he  died. 
Cellini  was  a  sculptor  of  much  talent,  but  as  a 
goldsmith  he  was  even  more  famous,  and  his  work 
in  this  line  was  for  many  years  regarded  as  un- 
equaled,  though  the  achievements  of  modern 
French  artists  are  said  to  surpass  it. 

FREDERICK  J.  FARGUS. 
.  ,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Fred  J.  Fargus,  the  author, 
better  known  as  "Hugh  Conway."  Reader. 

■Answer.-— Frederick  J.  Fargus  was  born  in 
Bristol,  England,  in  1847.  He  received  a  fair  edu- 
cation, and  entered  commercial  life,  displaying  ap- 
parently, in  youth,  no  literary  ambition  or  taste. 
He  was  an  auctioueer  at  Bristol,  and  never  was 
neard  of  as  an  author  till  he  attained  a  sudden 
reputation,  in  1884,  by  a  work  entitled  "Called 
Back."  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  it  in  ten  weeks,  and 
received  $4,000  for  it  from  a  Bristol  publisher.  It 
was  first  printed  in  November,  1883,  and  for  a 
few  months  seemed  to  have  attracted  no  attention 
whatever.  Then  it  suddenly  sprang  into  popu- 
larity, and  its  publisher  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
orders  that  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  four  new 


presses  to  get  out  books  fast  enough  for  the  de- 
mand. The  book  was  published  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  had  also  a  phenomenal  sale.  It 
was  subsequently  translated  into  French,  German, 
Italian,  Swedish,  Spanish,  and  Dutch.  Its  great 
success  was  followed  up  by  a  rapid  pub- 
lication of  other  stories  by  Mr.  Fargus, 
most  of  them,  probably,  written  before  the  publi- 
cation of  his  first  works.  Their  titles  were :  "Dark 
Days,"  "Bound  Together,"  "Carriston's  Gift  and 
Other  Tales,"  "A  Family  Affair,"  "Slings  and  Ar- 
rows," and  "A  Cardinal  Sin."  All  of  these  were 
also  republished  in  the  United  States.  "Called 
Back"  was  dramatized  and  placed  on  the  stage 
with  considerable  success,  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Fargus  was  also  the  author 
of  a  volume  of  poems  and  several  popular  songs. 
His  health  was  not  good,  and  he  went  to  Monte 
Carlo,  Italy,  in  the  winter  of  1884,  and  died  there 
on  April  13,  following.  Mr.  Fargus'  books  are 
characterized  with  abundant  wealth  of  incident, 
and  the  action  of  the  story  is  so  rapid  and  dramatic 
as  to  excite  absorbing  interest,  but  they  are  almost 
wholly  wanting  in  literary  merit. 

a  notable  literary  hoax. 

Chicago. 

Tell  something  about  that  extraordinary  work  of 
Defoe's,  called  "Mrs.  Veal's  Apparition."  Is  it 
known  whether  the  story  is  true  or  not? 

Reader. 

Answer.— The  story  is  known  to  be  absolutely 
and  purely  fiction.  Daniel  De  Foe,  as  all  readers 
are  aware,  was  a  very  genius  at  hoaxing.  No  one 
who  has  ever  read  through  Robinson  Crusoe  is 
surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  tale  was 
accepted,  when  first  printed,  as  a  real  experience. 
This  author's  accounts  of  th«  great  fire  and  the 
great  plague  are  even  now  often  taken  as  fact  by 
their  readers,  as  they  were  when  first  written,  less 
than  half  a  century  after  the  terrible  events  oc- 
curred. Yet  De  Foe  never  witnessed  the  scenes 
which  he  so  vividly  described,  having  been  an  in- 
fant in  arms  when  the  plague  broke  out.  nor  is  it 
probable  that  many  of  the  incidents  had  ever  any 
existence  outside  of  the  writer's  imagination ;  yet 
so  skillfully  did  that  imagination  work  upon  actual 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  and  surround- 
ings that  these  fictitious  narratives  have  far  more 
power  than  many  a  contemporaneous  history  of 
other  times.  But  none  of  De  Foe's  hoaxes  sur- 
passed in  interest  or  cleverness  the  remarkable 
history  of  Mrs.  Veal.  A  certain  bookseller  of  Lon- 
don found  himself  with  a  large  edition  of  a  book 
called  "Drelincourt  on  Death"  on  his  hands,  and 
consulted  De  Foe  as  to  some  means  of  dis- 
posing of  it.  A  few  days  after,  this  fertile  author 
furnished  the  MS.  of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "The 
True  History  of  an  Apparition  of  One  Mrs.  Veal, 
the  Next  Day  After  Her  Death,  to  One  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave,  at  Canterbury,  the  8th  of  September,  1705." 
The  business-like,  homely,  commonplace  air  of 
truth  that  pervaded  the  whole  story  was  irresist- 
able  to  the  average  reader.  He  felt  compelled  to 
believe  it.  Especially  was  it  convincing  to  the  la- 
dies. The  apparition  wore  a  washed  silk  gown. 
Her  friend  did  not  know  that  she  had  had  that  par- 
ticular gown  washed,  but  afterward  learned  that 
she  had.  What  a  convincing  air  was  in  this  small 
detail!  "Don't  tell  me,"  said  a  lady  to  her  husband 
who  doubted  the  story,  "that  you  know  anything 
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about  washed  silk!"  And  the  point  of  this  ghost 
story  was— alas,  that  any  could  miss  the  point  of 
the  joke  therein! — that  this  good  woman  had  re- 
turned to  her  neighbor's  tea-table  to  declare  that 
Dr.  Drelincourt's  book  on  death  was  the  wisest  and 
truest  volume  ever  written  on  the  subject.  This 
pamphlet  was  circulated,  and  brought  an  immedi- 
ate demand  for  the  book.  The  copies,  to  borrow 
an  illustration  used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was 
very  fond  of  telling  this  little  story,  "which  had 
hung  on  the  booksellers'  hands  like  a  pile  of  leaden 
bullets,  now  traversed  the  town  in  every  direction, 
like  the  same  bullets  discharged  from  a  field 
piece."  A  new  edition  of  the  book  was  soon 
printed,  with  which  was  bound  the  remarkable 
pamphlet.  Of  this  volume  fifty  editions  have  since 
been  sold ;  it  has  made  fortunes  for  both  publisher 
and  bookseller,  and  is  still  in  England  a  salable 
book.  And  thousands  of  people  still  buy  it,  and 
still  quote  Mrs.  Veal's  case  as  one  of  the  authentic 
supernatural  appearances  on  record,  thus  bearing 
•effective,  though  unconscious,  witness  to  De  Foe's 
genius  for  hoaxing. 

CHEAP  QUININE. 

Chicago. 

What  is  the  cause  of  ihe  great  reduction  in  the 
price  of  quinine  during  the  past  ten  years.  Is  it 
solely  a  reduction  of  the  tariff?  M.  Morton. 

Answer. — The  tariff  on  quinine  has  been  re- 
duced of  late  years,  but  this  has  been  but  slightly 
•effective  in  reducing  the  price  of  the  drug.  The 
recent  great  reduction  is  owing  to  two  far  more 
•efficient  causes.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  never 
been  possible  to  get  more  than  a  limited  quantity 
of  the  substance,  a  given  weight  of  the  bark  yield- 
ing but  2  per  cent  of  quinine,  the  remainder  being 
mere  refuse,  and  further  the  crude  method  of  ob- 
taining the  cinchona  bark  destroyed  the  tree,  and 
a  new  growth  was  needed  to  secure  even  a  limited 
supply.  It  was  the  custom  to  strip  the  tree  en- 
tirely clean  of  the  bark,  and  leave  it  to  bleed  to 
death.  But  some  ingenious  person  introduced  the 
■custom  of  swathing  the  trees  in  moss  as  soon  as 
they  were  denuded  of  their  natural  covering.  The 
result  was  found  to  be  that  new  bark  would  im- 
mediately form,  which  in  the  space  of  a  year  could 
be  again  removed.  Thus,  a  grove  of  cinchona 
trees,  instead  of  being  temporarily  valuable, 
becomes  of  permanent  and  lasting  profit  to 
its  owner,  and  is  able  to  furnish  a  steady  increase 
of  the  valuable  commodity  made  from  its  bark. 
Secondly,  about  the  time  that  this  increased  sup- 
ply began  to  affect  the  market  the  long  search  for 
a  method  of  manufacturing  this  important  drug 
was  rewarded  by  success.  This  was  first  announced 
as  accomplished  in  the  summer  of  1886.  Dr.  Mat- 
theaon,  of  London,  was  the  first,  it  is  said,  to  sug- 
gest the  synthetical  manufacture  of  quinine,  but 
the  honor  of  completing  the  discovery  of  the 
process  is  duo  to  Mr.  Cresswoll  Hewitt  and  Pro- 
fessor Parkas,  both  English  scientists  of  some 
cote.  The  details  of  the  process  have  not  yot  been 
made  public,  but  the  inventors  say  that  it  is  very 
simple,  and  that  by  it  the  drug  can  be  madu  with- 
out limit  from  an  article  which  can  always  be  had 
in  abundance  iu  any  part  of  the  world.  The  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  quinine  by  the  improved 
methods  of  caring  for  the  cluchona  tree  ban  thus 
far  lowered  It  from  $r>  to  $1  an  ounce    It  is  raid 


that  when  Mr.  Hewitt's  process  becomes  generally 
known  and  used  the  price  will  be  reduced  to  about 
6  cents  an  ounce. 

CASTEO  GIOVANNI. 

/m™,  „  r,  •  *         *  *  Grand  Ledge,  Mich. 

uiye  a  history  and  description  of  the  citv  of  Cas- 
tro giovanni,  Italy.  e.  F.  Tanner. 

Answer.— The  city  of  Castrogiovanni,  or  Castro 
Giovanni,  is  in  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltani- 
etta,  thirteen  miles  north  of  the  chief  town  of 
the  province.  The  place  is  remarkable  for  its  history 
and  present  appearance.  It  is  situated  on  a  plateau 
or  rocky  height  in  the  middle  of  Sicily,  and  is 
4,000  feet  above  sea  level;  the  site  rises  precipi- 
tously, and  is  the  loftiest  of  any  inhabited  town  on 
the  island.  In  ancient  times  its  situation  made  it 
one  of  the  strongest  natural  fortresses  in  the 
known  world.  The  town  as  it  is  now  seen  presents 
an  appearance  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  as  the 
dwellings  are  greatly  decayed.  It  is  supposed  that 
Castro  Giovanni  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Enna,  of  which  the  presiding  goddess  was  Ceres; 
and  here  was  the  most  famous  temple  erected  to 
her.  The  neighborhood  was  the  scene  of  the  fabled 
abduction  of  Proserpine  by  Pluto.  During  the  Punic 
wars,  Enna  was  prominent,  and  during  the  strug- 
gles of  the  insurgent  slaves,  that  is,  in  the  Servile 
war,  about  100  B.  C,  the  headquarters  of  the  revo- 
lutionists were  at  Enna.  There  remain  castle  and 
other  buildings,  some  of  which  are  of  Saracenic 
origin. 

the  art  of  etching 

„.       ,  .  Chicago. 

Give  a  history  of  the  art  of  etching,  with  mention 
of  noted  etchers.  Reader. 

Answer.— The  art  of  etching  was  introduced 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  To- 
maso  Finiguerra,  a  Florentine.  Its  value  met  with 
prompt  recognition  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, but  it  was  reserved  for  later  times  to  carry 
it  to  a  state  of  perfection.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  etching  is  the  corrosive  action  of  certain 
acids  on  metal  and  glass ;  the  plates  acted  upon 
having  been  covered  with  wax  bearing  the  design 
that  has  been  wrought  with  the  etcher's  needle. 
Etching  was  first  regarded  as  an  industrial  art,  but 
it  soon  grew  to  have  a  higher  value,  reproducing 
in  graceful  freedom  and  precision  of  touch  the 
very  feeling  of  the  artist.  At  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  Sandro  Botticello  popularized  the 
art  by  embellishing  Dante  with  etching  illustra- 
tions. The  great  German  etchers  of  the  time  were 
Shoengen.  Bechellin,  and  Wohlgrath,  and  the 
Italian  representatives  were  Bacio,  Baldiui,  Pot- 
tagnala,  and  Montagua.  In  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury Gotzius  and  others  reproduced  through  etch- 
ing with  wonderful  mobility  the  old  masters.  To- 
ward the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
was  a  revival  of  the  art,  and  great  improvement, 
that  was  carried  to  a  high  degreo  of  artistio 
skill  and  perfection  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century  by  Le  Bas  and  the  Spanish  school.  For 
some  strange  reason  the  art  of  etching  then 
passed  into  a  stage  of  innocuous  desuetude,  and 
Hteol  engraving  began  to  grow  in  favor  to  be 
oventually  succeeded  by  tho  popular  chiomo  and 
later  by  tho  lithograph.  Phillip  Gilbert  Hamerton 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  revival  of  tho  art  in 
Knglaud  whnro  Seymour  Hadon  was  the  leading 
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representative,  as  Count  de  Gravesande  was  for 
France.  Whistler,  the  eccentric  American,  is  one 
of  the  leading  lights  in  the  graphic  art  in  England. 
Hamilton  Hamilton  is  probably  the  most  pro- 
lific etcher  in  America;  but  as  it  is  the  popular  art 
of  the  day  its  votaries  are  legion.  Among  the 
greatest  of  modern  etchers  are  Salonne,  Couteau, 
"Waltner,  Rajon,  De  Baines,  and  Koepping. 


MECHANISM  OF  THE  HEABT. 

Ancona,  Wis. 
What  is  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  in  men  and 
animals?  Give  the  mechanical  power  of  the  human 
heart.  M.  A.  R. 

Answer. — In  the  human  subject  the  average 
rapidity  of  the  cardiac  pulsation  for  an  adult  male 
is  about  70  beats  per  minute.  These  beats  are 
more  frequent,  as  a  rule,  in  young  children  and  in 
women,  and  there  are  variations  within  certain 
limits  in  particular  persons,  owing  to  peculiarities 
of  organization.  It  would  not  necessarily  be  an 
abnormal  sign  to  find  in  some  particular  indi- 
viduals the  habitual  frequency  of  the  heart's 
action  from  60  to  65,  or  from  75  to  80  a  minute.  As 
a  rule,  the  heart's  action  is  slower  and  more  pow- 
erful in  fully  developed  and  muscular  organiza- 
tions, and  more  rapid  and  feebler  in  those  of 
slighter  form.  In  animals,  the  range  is  from  25  to 
45  in  the  cold-blooded,  and  50  upwards  in  the 
warm-blooded  animals,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
horse,  which  has  a  very  slow  heart-beat,  only  40 
strokes  a  minute.  The  pulsations  of  men 
and  all  animals  differ  with  the  sea  level 
also.  The  work  of  a  healthy  human  heart 
has  been  shown  to  equal  the  feat  of  raising 
5  tons  4  cwt.  one  foot  per  hour,  or  125  tons  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  excess  of  this  work  under 
alcohol  in  varying  quantities  is  often  very  great. 
A  curious  calculation  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson giving  the  work  of  the  heart  in  mileage. 
Presuming  that  the  blood  was  thrown  out  of  the 
heart  at  each  pulsation  in  the  proportion  of  sixty- 
nine  strokes  per  minute,  and  at  the  assumed  force 
of  nine  feet,  the  mileage  of  the  blood  through  the 
body  might  be  taken  at  207  yards  per  minute,  seven 
miles  per  hour,  168  miles  per  day.  61,320  miles  per 
year,  or  5,150,880  miles  in  a  lifetime  of  84  years. 
The  number  of  beats  of  the  heart  in  the  same  long 
life  would  reach  the  grand  total  of  2,869,776,000. 


TRANSFORMATION  OP  THE  DESERT. 

Rome,  Mich. 

I  have  recently  read  that  the  Desert  of  Sahara  is 
being  transformed  into  an  entirely  fertile  district. 
Is  this  true,  and  how  is  it  being  done? 

R.  T.  Smith. 

Answer. — About  five  years  ago,  Colonel  Ron- 
daire,  of  the  French  army,  brought  forward  a 
proposal  to  transform  the  chotts  of  Southern 
Tunis  into  an  inland  sea.  The  barren  wastes  were 
said  to  be  eighty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  so  that  a  short  canal 
would  suffice  to  flood  a  vast  section  of 
the  Northern  Sahara.  The  Tunisian  Arabs 
protested,  as  their  date  palms  would  not 
flourish  in  the  proximity  of  salt  water,  but 
considerable  interest  was  aroused  in  the  project, 
and  it  seemed  quite  probable  that  a  company 
might  be  successfully  organized  to  attempt  it.  But 
while  the  matter  was  still  in  discussion,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1885,  an  alternative  proposal  was  made  by 
another  army  officer.  Colonel  Landas,  who  pre- 


ferred to  keep  the  sea  out  and  irrigate  the  desert, 
and  so  transform  it  into  a  fertile  district.  Colonel 
Landas  immediately  commenced  to  work  on  these 
lines,  and  in  1886  he  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Science  a  report,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  driven  an  artesian  well  into  the  desert 
to  the  depth  of  300  feet,  which  was  discharging 
fresh  water  at  the  rate  of  2,000  gallons  a  minute, 
which  sufficed  for  the  irrigation  of  500  hectares. 
This  area  was  a  desert  a  year  before,  and  had  been 
thus  transformed  into  a  fertile  and  well-stocked 
district.  A  number  of  similar  wells  have  since 
been  driven,  and  this  so  recently  desolate  district 
is  said  now  to  have  some  forty  irrigated  oases, 
on  which  some  200,000  young  fruit  and  forest  trees 
are  growing,  and  several  thousand  people  have 
already  settled  upon  them.  It  seems  possible  that 
this  transformation  will,  in  another  century,  make 
of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  one  of  the  gardens  of 
the  earth. 

PRINCE  VON  BISMARCK. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Please  give  a  brief  biography  of  the  Chancellor  of 
Germany— Bismarck.  R.T.N. 

Answer. — Karl  Otto,  Prince  von  Bismarck,  was 
born  at  Schoenhausen,  Germany,  April  1,  1815.  He 
studied  at  Gottingen,  Berlin  and  Griefswald,  en- 
tered the  army,  and  was  afterward  a  lieutenant  of 
the  "Landwehr."  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Diet  of  the  province  of  Saxony  in  1846,  and  of  the 
General  Diet,  in  which  he  made  himself  conspicu- 
ous for  the  boldness  of  his  speeches  in  1847.  He 
was  a  staunch  monarchist,  nor  did  the  revolution 
of  1848  weaken  his  opinions.  In  1851  he  entered  the 
diplomatic  service  and  was  entrusted  with  the  lega- 
tion at  Frankfort.  In  1852  he  was  seDt  to  Vienna. 
Before  this,  in  1850,  he  was  sent  as  embassador  to 
St.  Petersburg,  which  post  he  held  until  1862.  In 
May  of  that  year  he  was  sent  as  embassador  to 
Paris.  He  was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
Prussia  Sept.  22, 1862.  After  the  close  of  the  ag- 
gressive war  waged  by  Prussia  and  Austria  against 
Denmark,  Bismarck  thought  the  time  had  arrived 
for  carrying  out  his  long  cherished  project  of 
making  Prussia  the  real  head  of  Germany,  and 
accordingly  war  was  declared  against  Austria,  and 
that  power  defeated  in  a  campaign  of  fifteen  days. 
Bismarck  was  made  a  count  Sept.  15,  1865.  In  1867 
he  organized  the  North  German  Confederation, 
and  made  Prussia  its  head.  On  the  1st  of  July  of 
the  same  year  Bismarck  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  confederation  and  president  of  the  federal 
council.  About  this  time  the  Luxemburg  question 
gave  rise  to  a  serious  rupture  between  Prussia  and 
France,  which  was  finally  settled  by  the  neutral- 
ization of  that  province.  On  Jan.  1,  1869,  he  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  as  foreign  minister  of  the 
North  German  Confederation. 


THE  WELDING  OP  METALS. 

Chicago. 

Mention  is  made  in  your  department  of  the 
welding  of  metals  by  electricity  by  a  new  process. 
Tell  us  something  about  it.  Rich.  Galt. 

Answer. — The  process  referred  to  consists  sim- 
ply of  passing  through  the  metals  to  be  welded  a 
current  of  electricity  of  great  power.  The  ends 
are  forced  together  tightly  before  the  current  is 
passed  and  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
electricity  from  one  metal  to  the  other  creates  heat 
sufficient  to  fuse  it  at  the  point  of  contact  while 
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the  pressure  makes  the  joint.  The  inventor  of  this 
new  process  is  Professor  Thomson,  of  Lynn, 
Mass.  Hitherto  the  process  of  welding  has  been 
successfully  applied  only  to  soft  iron,  steel,  and  a 
few  other  metals.  But  by  the  new  method,  not 
•only  have  cast-iron,  brass,  gun  metal,  bronze, 
German  silver,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  and  many  other 
metals  been  welded  like  to  like,  but  it  has  been 
found  in  many  cases  very  easy  to  unite  unlike 
metals.  Small  pieces,  too,  which  were  formerly 
•difficult  to  weld  on  account  of  rapid  cooling,  are 
easily  dealt  with  by  the  new  process.  Wires  less 
than  .02  of  an  inch  in  diameter  have  been  united, 
and  in  the  other  direction  the  size  has  been  lim- 
ited only  by  the  power  of  the  apparatus  used. 

FOKTY-THIBD  ILLINOIS  LNFANTBY. 

Wiota,  Wis. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Forty-third  Illinois 
Infantry.  W.  Foss. 

Answer. — The  Forty-third  Illinois  Volunteers 
was  organized  at  Camp  Butler  in  September,  1861, 
and  mustered  in  Oct.  12,  Julius  Raith,  Colonel.  It 
was  immediately  sent  down  to  Missouri.  In  Feb- 
ruary it  was  sent  southward  by  the  river,  and  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson. 
It  was  also  in  the  front  at  Shiloh,  where,  out  of  a 
total  of  500  taken  into  action,  it  had  forty-nine 
killed  and  157  wounded  and  missing.  Colonel  Raith 
being  mortally  wounded  in  this  fight,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Engeimann  was  put  in  command.  It  was 
stationed  at  various  points  in  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and 
shared  in  various  skirmishes.  In  the  spring  of 
1863  part  of  the  regiment  was  mounted,  and  several 
scouting  expeditions  through  Northern  Mississippi 
were  made.  In  August  the  regiment  joined  Gen- 
eral Steele's  command  at  Helena,  Ark.  In  Sep- 
tember it  moved  down  to  Little  Rock,  which  the 
enemy  had  just  evacuated.  In  the  following  March 
took  part  in  the  Red  River  expedition,  and  in  the 
retreat,  shared  in  the  battle  of  Jenkins*  Ferry, 
losing  heavily.  From  this  time  the  Forty-third 
remained  at  Little  Rock  until  its  three  years'  term 
had  expired.  About  three-fourths  of  its  men  hav- 
ing re-enlisted  in  the  veteran  service,  the  regiment 
was  completed  to  its  full  number  with  drafted 
men  in  December,  1864,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Denver  was  put  in  command.  The  regiment  re- 
mained in  camp  at  Little  Rock  till  its  muster-out 
Nov.  30, 1866. 


EMBLEMS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

Vkkona,  Mich 
Why  iB  St.  Peter  always  represented  M  carrying  a 
key  in  nil  hand,  and  St.  James  with  a  titan"  in  his 
hand?  Give  the  emblematic  sitfiis  of  all  the  apos- 
tles and  explain  them.  Kkadkk. 

Answer.— 'I'h*  emblem  of  St.  Peter,  a  large  key, 
or  keys,  is  readily  explained  as  referring  to  the 
words  of  Christ  to  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  1(J) :  "And  I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
A  book  in  also  used  in  some  portraits  of  St  Peter, 
with  probably  no  more  significance  than  to  indi- 
cate hiM  calling  M  a  teacher  of  the  Holy  Word. 
The  artists  of  early  time*,  having  no  knowlodgo  of 
the  features  of  the  apostles,  used  some  signs  to 
designate  them,  which  might  always  be  recognized 
For  this  purpo  t pxj  uently,  a  Hymbol  of  the  holy 
man's  martyrdom  was  used.  The  list,  with  as 
much  explanation  as  c.ui  be  given,  is  as  follow*: 
The  emblem  of  St.  Paul  was  a  sword  and  a  book, 


the  latter  to  indicate  his  calling  as  teacher,  the 
former  to  remind  the  beholder  that  he  was  be- 
headed with  the  sword.  That  of  St.  Andrew  was  a 
cross,  like  the  letter  X,  because  he  was  crucified  on 
one  of  this  shape;  that  of  St.  James 
the  Great,  a  sword,  in  token  of  his  beheading,  or 
some  times  a  pilgrim's  staff,  as  he  was  a  great 
traveler,  and  is  thought  to  have  journeyed  all 
over  Southern  Europe.  St.  John  has  the  emblem 
of  a  caldron,  in  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  once  thrown  into  a  caldron  of 
boiling  oil,  but  miraculously  escaped  injury:  he 
has  also  sometimes  a  dragon,  or  an  eagle,  by  which 
the  imagery  of  the  book  of  Revelation  is  probably 
indicated.  Why  St.  Philip  should  have  a  spear  and 
a  cross,  when  he  suffered  death  by  hanging,  we 
cannot  say,  but  probably  the  manner  of  his  death 
was  not  exactly  known.  St.  Bartholomew,  having 
been  flayed  alive,  is  represented  with  a  flaying 
knife  and  with  his  skin  hanging  over  his  arm.  St. 
Matthew  usually  has  a  carpenter's  square,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  occupation  of  Christ  as  a  man,  per- 
haps ;  sometimes  he  has  a  spear  to  indicate  martyr- 
dom, though  he  is  usually  believed  to  have  been 
slain  with  a  sword.  St.  Thomas  bears  a  dart,  as 
having  perished  by  being  run  through  with  a  lance ; 
St.  J ames  the  Less  a  clnb  with  which  he  was  beaten 
to  death ;  St.  Matthias,  an  axe  with  which  he  was 
beheaded;  St.  Simon's  emblem  is  a  saw,  and  that 
of  St.  Jude  a  halberd,  which  must  be  general  em- 
blems of  martyrdom,  or  point  to  some  legend  now 
forgotten,  as  it  is  known  that  the  former  saint 
suffered  death  by  crucifixion,  and  the  latter  by 
being  shot  with  arrows. 

A  TABTFF  QUESTION. 

.  Dakota.  Minn. 

Please  answer  through  the  Curiosity  Shop  the 
following  questions:  1.  What  is  the  dutv  on  each  of 
the  various  articles  bought  and  sold  by  most  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States?  2.  Is  there  an  import  duty 
on  farm  machinery,  and  if  so  how  much?  8.  Upon 
what  articles  does  the  English  government  levy  an 
import  duty?  A.'N. 

Answer. — 1.  On  articles  sold  by  the  farmer :  Live 
stock  (except  for  breeding  purposes),  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  beef  and  pork,  2  cents  per  pound;  hams 
and  bacon,  2  cents  per  pound  ;  butter  and  cheese,  4 
cents  per  pound ;  lard.  2  cents  per  pound ;  wheat,  20 
cents  per  bushel ;  rye  and  barlev.10  cents  per  bushel ; 
malt  barley,  20  cents  per  bushel  of  34  pounds; 
pearled  or  hulled  barley,  %  cent  per  pound;  Indian 
oorn,  10  cents  per  bushel ;  corn  meal,  10  cents  per 
bushel  of  48  pounds:  oats,  10  cents  per  bushel; 
oatmeal,  %  cent  per  pound :  rye  flour,  ^  cent  per 
pound:  wheat  flour,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  po- 
tatoes, 15  cents  per  bushel;  potato,  rice,  or  other 
starch,  2}£  cents  per  pound:  hay,  $2  per  ton; 
honey,  20  cents  per  gallon;  hons,  8  cents  per 
pound  ;  milk,  condensed  or  preserved,  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  pickles,  sauces,  etc.,  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  vinegar,  7>$  cents  per  gallon;  tobacco, 
from  30  cents  to  $1  per  pound;  wool,  from 
6  cents  to  12  cents  per  pound;  flax,  $40  per  ton. 
As  to  articles  purchased  by  the  fa  rmor,  coffee,  tea, 
guano,  bones,  bono  dust,  and  all  articlos  usod  for 
manures  are  duty  free,  and  so  are  many  other 
things;  in  fact,  moro  articlos  are  free  than  taxed. 
Of  taxed  things  which  the  farmer  buys  are  cotton 
prints,  on  which  the  duty  is  5  cents  a  yard;  but 
home  good*  often  sell  for  less  than  the  duty.  Nails 
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are  taxed  1%  cents  per  pound,  and  are  sold  at 
•wholesale  at  2  1-10,  which  is  less  than  they  would 
cost  if  imported  duty  free.  The  tariff  on  woolen 
goods  varies  as  to  quality,  hut  fair  qualities  of 
American  goods  sell  cheaper  than  English ;  it  is 
only  on  the  highest  grade  of  goods  that  the  tariff 
operates  practically.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  list 
of  import  duties  in  this  article.  They  may  be 
found  on  pases  489  to  525  U.  S.  Statutes  1883. 

2.  No.  3.  Upon  tea,  coffee,  spirituous  liquors, 
wines,  cocoa,  tobacco,  soap,  fruit,  and  numerous 
other  articles. 

POSTAGE -STAMPS  AND  THEIR  PORTRAITS. 

Chicago. 

When  were  postage-stamps  first  used?  When  were 
thev  first  used  in  this  country?  Give  the  names  of 
the  portraits  on  the  different  stamps. 

Eeadeb. 

Answer.—  Postage  stamps  in  the  form  of 
stamped  envelopes  were  first  used  by  M.  de  Vel- 
ayer,  who  owned  a  private  post  in  the  city  of  Paris 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Over  a  century  later, 
in  1758,  M.  de  Chamouset,  also  the  proprietor  of  a 
post,  issued  printed  postage  slips  to  be  attached  to 
letters.  This  enterprising  person  also  had  letter- 
boxes at  different  points  in  the  city,  in  which  let- 
ters with  the  postage  attached  might  be  placed,  to 
be  taken  un  by  his  trusty  agents.  Some  years 
later  the  French  government  bought  up  all  the 
privileges  that  it  had  previously  granted  to  private 
persons  for  the  carrying  of  letters,  and  it  allowed 
the  postage  slips  of  M.  Chamouset  to  go  out  of 
use.  In  Spain,  in  1716,  and  in  Italy  also,  stamped 
covers  for  mail  matter  were  tried,  but  it  was  not 
until  1840  that  stamps  as  we  know  them  now  were 
put  in  use.  This  was  in  England,  where  the  scheme 
of  prepaid  cheap  postage,  which  had  been  long 
advocated  by  Rowland  Hill,  was  tried  in  that  year, 
with  considerable  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  government  at  first,  but  was  found  to  be 
entirely  successful.  Brazil  was  the  first  country 
to  take  up  the  new  invention,  but  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  place  the  portrait  of  the  sovereign  on  the 
stamp,  as  in  England,  the  convenient  letter  ap- 
pendage was  in  danger  of  being  tabooed  forever, 
so  strong  was  the  unwillingness  to  allow  this  hon- 
ored profile  to  be  defaced  with  the  postmaster's 
cancel  mark.  Russia  adopted  the  postage  stamp 
next,  in  1845,  then  Switzerland  in  1846,  and  March 

3,  1847,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  author- 
ized the  issue  of  postage  stamps.  These  were  at 
first  a  5-cent  stamp  bearing  the  head  of  Franklin 
and  a  10-cent  one  with  a  portrait  of  Washington. 
The  reduction  of  rates  in  1851  gave  us  a  new  set  of 
stamps,  valued  at  1,  3,  and  12  cents  respectively. 
Other  stamps  of  different  values  were  added 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  postal  arrangements,  reduction  of 
postage  to  foreign  countries,  etc.  Before  1845  the 
postal  rate  on  letters  in  this  country  varied  from  6 
cent*  for  carrying  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  to  25 
cent*  for  over  400  miles.  By  the  reduction  of  that 
year  the  postage  was  made  5  cents  for  300  miles  or 
lest  and  10  cents  for  any  distance  above  that.  In 
1851  the  rate  was  fixed  at  3  cents  for  every  half- 
ounce  for  3,000  miles,  and  6  cents  for  any  greater 
distance  within  the  United  States.  In  1883  the 
postage  was  reduced  to  2  cents  for  half  an  ounce 
for  letters  sent  less  than  3,000  miles,  and  in  1885  to 


2  cents  an  ounce.  The  portrait  on  the2-cent  stamp 
now  used,  in  terra  cotta  color  and  green,  is  the 
same  as  that  formerly  used  on  the  3-ce.it  letter 
stamp,  both  in  green  and  red.  that  of  Washington 
after  Houdon's  celebrated  bust.  On  the  old  2-cent 
stamp  in  vermilion  was  the  head  of  Jackson  from 
abust  by  Hiram  Powers.  The  old  1-cent  stamp  in 
ultra-marine  blue  is  that  of  Franklin  after  a 
profile  bust  by  Rubricht;  the  new  one  also 
has  Franklin,  from  the  bust  by  Ceracchi,  the 
noted  Italian  sculptor.  The  old  5-cent  stamp 
in  blue  bore  the  portrait  of  Zachary  Taylor.and  the 
later  one  in  drab  has  the  head  of  Garfield,  from  the 
photograph  taken  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  of 
which  a  copy  was  sent  to  Queen  Victoria.  The 
Lincoln  profile  in  red  on  the  6-cent  stamp  is  after 
a  bust  by  Volk.  The  old  7-cent  stamp,  in  ver- 
milion, had  the  head  of  Stanton,  after  a  photo- 
graph. The  head  of  Jefferson,  on  the  10-cent 
stamp,  in  chocolate,  is  drawn  from  a  life-sized 
statue  by  Hiram  Powers.  The  portrait  of  Henry 
Clay,  in  neutral  purple,  on  the  12-cent  stamp,  was 
after  a  bust  by  Hart.  The  head  of  Webster  on 
the  15-cent  stamp,  in  orange,  is  after 
the  Clevinger  bust.  The  portrait  of 
General  Scott  on  the  24-cent  stamp,  in 
purple,  was  after  a  bust  by  Coffee.  The  head  of 
Hamilton  on  the  30-cent  stamp,  in  black,  is  after 
the  Ceracchi  bust:  the  portrait  of  Commodore 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  in  carmine,  of  the  90-cent 
stamp,  is  after  Wolcott's  statue.  The  7,  12,  and 
24-cent  stamps  were  retired  from  use  a  few  years 
ago,  though  one  may  still  occasionally  be  seen. 
We  had  a  series  of  stamps  issued  in  1869, 
of  which  the  3-cent,  letter  stamp,  was  in  dark 
blue,  bearing  the  picture  of  a  locomotive.  It  was 
designed  in  commemoration  of  the  completion  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  it  was  shorter  and  wider 
than  the  usual  stamp  size,  but  for  some  reason  it 
was  soon  retired  from  use.  With  this  exception, 
our  postage  stamps  have  always  borne,  we  think, 
the  head  of  some  noted  statesman.  Looking  over 
the  stamps  of  other  nations  we  find  the  portrait  of 
the  reigning  king  or  queen  most  generally  em- 
ployed. In  England  and  the  British  colonies  there 
are  nearly  two  hundred  different  stamps  which 
have  the  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria.  Of  the  coun- 
tries which  do  not  use  the  conventional  portrait 
we  may  mention  France  and  several  South  Amer- 
ican states,  which  have  the  goddess  of  liberty; 
British  Guiana,  which  has  a  ship ;  Colombia,  a 
shield,  and  the  Central  American  states,  a  series  of 
landscapes,  generally  including  a  volcano.  Egypt, 
also,  has  the  pyramids  and  sphinx;  Turkey,  the 
sultan's  sign  manual,  and  Rome,  the  papal  tiara 
and  keys. 

INJURY  TO  LIFE  AND  LIMB. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
What  is  the  usual  damage  awarded  for  the  loss  of 
life  in  a  railway  accident,  also  for  the  loss  of  a 
limb?  On  what  are  these  amounts  based? 

R.L.T. 

Ansvier. — We  do  not  think  tha*  the  awards  are 
uniform,  especially  for  accidents  that  are  disabling 
only,  and  the  amount  awarded  depends  generally 
on  the  liberality  of  the  jury.  But  the  value  of  a 
life  taken  by  an  accident  has  been  several  times 
fixed  at  $5,000,  and  that  may  be  assumed  as  a  limit 
that  will  usually  be  granted.   This  amount  is  not 
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based  upon  vital  statistics,  as  these  place  the  value 
of  an  adult  person  to  the  State  at  $750,  and  the 
innual  productive  power  at  $95.  One-half  of  all 
leaths  occur  during  the  productive  age.  The  total 
innual  deaths  in  the  United  States  during  this  age 
is  200,000,  therefore  creating  a  loss  of  $150,000,000. 
There  are  also  1,500,000  persons  sick  all  the  time  in 
;he  United  States,  causing  a  loss  of  $142,500,000. 
This  fact,  and  the  additional  one  that  a  very  large 
oroportion  of  deaths  are  caused  by  preventable 
liseases,  show  us  tne  economic  value  of  boards  of 
wealth.  The  relative  market  value  of  the  different 
Darts  of  the  human  body  has  been  calculated  by  a 
Grennan  mathematician  with  a  view  to  fix  a  basis 
:or  the  award  of  damages  in  case  of  disablement. 
Che  loss  of  both  eyes,  arms,  legs,  hands,  or  feet,  is 
mt  at  100,  that  of  the  right  arm  at  60,  of  a  foot  at 
'0,  of  the  left  hand  at  50,  the  right  hand  at  33%,  an 
-ye  at  23,  the  left  thumb  or  right  forefinger  at  15, 
he  left  forefinger  at  8,  and  any  other  finger  of  the 
eft  hand  at  4  per  cent. 

A  HERO  OF  THE  MUDDLE  AGES. 

Chicago. 

A  brief  biography  of  the  great  Bohemian  warrior, 
lohn  Ziska,  would  oblige  a  reader. 

W.  B.  Waller. 
Answer. — It  is  said  that  the  real  name  of  this 
enowned  leader  in  the  religious  wars  of  Europe 
was  John  Trocznow,  but  he  acquired  the  name  of 
/Aska,  (meaning  one-eyed)  from  the  loss  of  an  eye 
n  battle.  He  was  bo#n  on  his  ancestral  estates  at 
Trocznow,  in  Bohemia,  about  1380,  was  of  one  of 
the  noblest  families  in  the  country,  and  was 
wrought  up  in  the  court  and  camp  of  the  Emperor. 
He  volunteered  to  aid  the  Teutonic  knights  in  the 
war  against  the  Poles,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Tannenberg,  where  the  knights  sustained  a  terrible 
lefeat  July  15,  1410.  He  also  served  against  the 
Turks  in  Hungary,  then  entered  the  English  army, 
md  took  a  valiant  part  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt 
n  1415,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  Bohemian 
ourt.  Like  the  greater  number  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  he  had  embraced  the  tenets  taught  by 
John  Hubs,  and  he  shared  fully  the  indignant 
feeling  which  the  execution  of  Huss  had  excited 
throughout  Bohemia.  The  intense  bitterness  be- 
tween the  Hussites  and  the  Roman  Catholics  soon 
rave  rise  to  riots  and  disturbances.  In  the  midst 
>f  these  the  feeble  Bohemian  King,  Wenceslas, 
A-ho  had  been  friendly  to  the  Hussites,  died,  and 
his  brother  Sigismund,  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
mdnext  heir  to  the  Bohemian  throne,  endeavored 
to  repress  the  new  religion  by  stringent  laws.  The 
Bohemians  therefore  resolved  upon  open  revolt. 
!'hey  olected  John  Ziska  their  general,  and  in  a 
<  w  months  he  had  raised  and  disciplined  a  power- 
ul  army,  and  organized  a  war  of  independence 
i:  roughout  Mohomia.  The  Emperor  invaded  the 
nintry,  but  Ziska  attacked  and  defeated  him  on  a 
nill  near  Prague,  .July  11,  1120.  This  place  is  still 
ailed  Ziska's  Hill.  A  negotiation  and  temporary 
neace  followed,  but  the  war  soon  broke  out  agaiu 
with  redoubled  violence,  each  side  being  exasper- 
ited  against  the  other  by  religious  fanaticism  and 
-v  thirst  for  retaliation  for  deeds  of  atrocious 
ruelty.  Ziska  was  everywhere  victorious.  He 
invaded  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  at  the  siege  of 
the  Castle  of  Ka.ih  he  In  i  Hi.  sudd  of  his  remain- 
ing oyo  by  an  arrow    wound.    This,  however,  did 


not  interfere  with  his  activity  or  his  generalship. 
He  was  carried  in  a  car  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
through  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  his  officers,  continued  to  give 
orders  for  the  movement  of  the  army.  His 
repeated  victories  at  last  convinced  Sigismund  that 
it  was  impossible  to  reduce  Bohemia,  and  the  Em- 
peror therefore  made  proposals  of  peace  to  the 
blind  general,  offering  full  religious  liberty  to  the 
Hussites,  and  the  post  of  Governor  of  Bohemia  to 
Ziska,  with  numerous  privileges.  Before  negotia- 
tions were  completed,  however,  Ziska  was  taken  ill 
of  the  plague,  and  died  Oct.  11,  1425.  This  hero 
was  victor  in  over  100  engagements,  and  won  thir- 
teen pitched  battles.  He  had  but  one  reverse,  and 
even  in  this  conducted  his  retreat  so  skillfully  as  to 
give  it  the  effect  of  a  victory.  The  great  stain 
upon  Ziska's  character  was  his  cruelty.  He  re- 
garded himself  as  an  instrument  chosen  by  the 
Lord  to  visit  his  wrath  upon  the  nations,  and  as  in 
his  zeal-  he  asked  no  mercy,  he  gave  none  to  his 
enemies.  His  line  of  march  could  be  traced 
through  a  country  by  the  devastation  and  ruin  it 
left  behind  it,  by  the  ashes  of  plundered  villages, 
and  the  bleaching  bones  and  rotting  corpses  of  their 
inhabitants.  Ziska  was  buried  in  the  Church  of 
Czaslau,  with  his  battle-ax  hung  above  the  tomb, 
but  in  1623  his  bones  were  removed  by  an  imperial 
order,  and  the  people  never  knew  what  became  of 
them.  There  is  a  legend  that  by  Ziska's  dying 
orders  his  skin  was,  after  his  death,  made  into  a 
drum,  and  used  by  the  Hussites  in  their  subsequent 
wars,  but  this  is  regarded  as  a  pure  fable. 

GBEAT  BKITAIN  AND  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

,     _  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Did  England  recognize  the  Southern  Confederacy 
as  a  belligerent  power  any  time  during  the  late  re- 
bellion? It  so,  when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances? W.T.  Swingle. 

Answer.— The  course  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
rebellion  was  not  always  consistent,  and  not  al- 
ways friendly  to  the  Union,  and  there  is  much  of 
the  history  that  needs  to  be  reproduced  in  order 
to  show  clearly  what  were  the  changes  of  policy  of 
the  administration  toward  this  government.  On 
May  13,  1861,  says  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopedia 
for  that  year,  the  Queen  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  her  determination  to  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality  between  the  two  contending  parties,  to 
both  of  which  the  rights  of  belligerents  were  to  be 
accorded, and  warning  her  subjects  against  aiding  or 
assisting  either  party,  as  they  would  thereby  throw 
themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  British  protection, 
and  on  conviction  of  such  offense  would  be  pun- 
ished by  fine  and  imprisonment.  This  recog- 
nition of  the  Confederacy  as  a  bellig- 
erent and  according  the  rebels  the  same  standinsf 
as  the  Union  no  doubt  exercised  great  influence  on 
the  British  mind,  and  gave  the  rebels  hopes  of 
final  active  support.  The  fact  was  that  many  of  the 
leading  journals  of  England  were  hostile,  open 
and  pronounced,  to  the  Union,  aud  many  promi- 
nent men  lout  additional  courage  to  the  Confeder- 
acy. The  press  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  few  hon- 
orable, exceptions,  was  very  bitter  against  President 
Lincoln,  and  eveu  weut  to  the  extent  of  vulgar 
uhn  e  regarding  his  personal  appearance,  etc.  The 
Mason  and  Slidell  incident,  known  in  history  as  the 
Trent  aflnir,  tended  bO  increaso  the  virulence  of  the 
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British  press  toward  the  United  States,  a  temper 
which  Prince  Albert  used  his  influence  to  calm. 
The  feeling  favorable  to  the  South  continued,  how- 
ever, and  resolutions  were  offered  in  Parliament 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
These  were  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  the  Pre- 
mier, Viscount  Palmerston.  In  spite  of  the  noti- 
fications of  the  United  States  that  the  privateer 
"Alabama"  was  being  fitted  out  in  British  waters 
to  prey  on  American  commerce,  that  war 
vessel  was  allowed  to  depart  from  a 
British  port,  and  bring  such  damage  to 
American  shipping  that  Great  Britain  afterward 
conceded  the  claims  known  thereafter  as  the  'Ala- 
bama claims."  During  the  year  1863  the  ship- 
owners who  had  fitted  out  blockade  runners  were 
most  active  in  Great  Britain  to  secure  the  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  Confederacy.  So  eminent  a  man 
as  Earl  Russell  stated  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  on  March  23,  1863,  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  Federals  would  be  successful,  and  yet  he  held 
that  it  would  be  unfriendly  to  recognize  the  Con- 
federacy. At  least  two  of  Earl  Russell's  colleagues 
in  the  government— the  Right  Hon.  T.  Milner 
Gibson  and  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis — were 
epenly  hostile  to  the  Union .  Their  political  op- 
ponents in  Great  Britain,  the  Tories,  led  by  Earl 
Derby  and  Disraeli,  professed  to  be  in  favor  of  im- 
mediate recognition  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
whenever  occasion  offered  pressed  a  resolution  to 
that  effect  upon  the  ministry.  Mr.  Cobden  made  a 
powerful  speech  in  April,  1863,  in  favor  of  the 
ministry's  position  in  refusing  to  recognize  the 
Confederacy  and  in  adhering  to  their  position  of 
neutrality.  Mr.  Roebuck,  a  pronounced  friend  of 
the  Confederacy  in  Parliament  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  moved,  in  June,  an  address 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that 
negotiations  might  be  entered  into  by  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining their  oo-operation  in  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  Confederate  States.  By  the 
great  powers  was  meant  France,  represented  by 
the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  ready  to 
join  England  in  such  a  measure.  Mr.  Gladstone 
objected  to  the  motion,  and  Mr.  John  Bright  made 
an  eloquent  speech  against  it,  and  Mr.  Roebuck 
finally  withdrew  it.  There  was  showing  itself  in 
Great  Britain  a  more  friendly  feeling  toward  the 
United  States  among  the  masses  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  intelligent  middle  class,  espe- 
cially of  the  dissenting  bodies.  Henry  Ward  Beech- 
er's  addresses  in  England  were  attended  by  ex- 
cellent results,  and  the  speeches  and  essays  of  John 
Bright,  Richard  Cobden,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Pro- 
fessor Newman,  Goldwin  Smith,  J.  E.  Cairnes.  and 
others  were  very  helpful  in  changing  British  senti- 
ment. Jefferson  Davis'  denunciation  of  the  British 
government  and  the  resentment  shown  bv  John 
Mason  on  leaving  England  show  the  change 
effected.  The  sinking  of  the  "Alabama"  by  the 
"Kearsarge,"the  escape  of  Semmes  and  part  of 
his  crew  in  an  English  yacht,  and  the  ovation 
given  them  on  their  arrival  in  England,  brought 
forth  another  effort  to  recognize  the  Confederacy. 
In  Bpite  of  the  pressure,  however,  the  ministry 
maintained  their  position.  In  July,  1864,  at  the 
proroguing  of  Parliament,  the  Royal  message  con- 


tained the  following ;  "Her  Majesty  deeply  laments 
that  the  civil  war  in  North  America  has  not  been 
brought  to  a  close.  Her  Majesty  will  continue  to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  belligerents, 
and  would  rejoice  at  a  friendly  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  contending  parties."  A  great  fair  or 
bazar  was  opened  in  Liverpool,  declared  to  be  lor 
the  purpose  of  buying  food  and  clothing  for  Com- 
federates  in  Union  prisons,  and  £17,000  wore 
raised.  Application  was  made  by  Lord  Wharncliffe 
for  permission  to  have  an  accredited  agent  visit 
the  prisons  at  the  North  and  distribute  the  aid  to 
the  prisoners,  but  Secretary  Seward  promptly  pro- 
hibited it,  and  Lord  Wharncliffe's  impertinence 
was  checked.  The  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  terminated  the 
strained  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  which  more  than  once  were  of  a. 
very  delicate  and  disordered  character. 

SEVENTY -FIFTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

_.  '" "        ,  Bladen,  Neb. 

Give  a  history  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Illinois  Infan- 
try- H.  E.  C. 

Answer.— The  Seventy-fifth  Illinois  Regiment 
was  organized  at  Dixon,  HI.,  and  mustered  in*o 
service  Sept.  2, 1862.  It  was  sent  southward  Sept 
27  and  joined  the  army  of  the  Ohio  in  its  move- 
ment against  Bragg.  Oct.  8  it  had  its  baptism  of 
fire  in  the  bloody  fight  at  Perryville,  where  it  lost 
heavily.  It  wa'sin  the  fights  of  Nolansville,  Kneb 
Gap,  and  was  in  the  right  wing  at  Stone  River, 
losing  two  killed,  twenty-five  wounded,  and 
twenty-one  prisoners.  The  regiment  was  next 
with  the  army  at  Liberty  Gap  and  Chickamauga; 
was  at  Chattanooga  when  the  army  was  besieged 
at  that  place,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Lookout  Mountain.  It  was  in  camp  most  of  the 
winter  of  1863-4,  and  May  6  following  started  with 
Sherman  on  his  march  to  Atlanta;  was  engaged  in- 
the  battles  of  Dalton,  Resaca,  Marietta.  Kenesaw, 
and  other  skirmishes  until  Atlanta  was  taken. 
From  Atlanta  the  Seventy-fifth  went  to  Pulaski, 
thence  to  Franklin,  taking  part  in  the  battle  a* 
that  place.  Was  also  at  the  battle  of  NashviDev 
and  after  this  went  into  quarters.  It  was  mustered 
out  at  Nashville  June  12, 1865,  and  was  sent  home 
for  final  discharge. 

SOME  ELECTION  QUERIES, 
i    mv   x  „     ,  WE8TEBVILLB,  Neb. 

1.  What  was  Buchanan's  plurality  over  Fremijit 
in  Pennsylvania  ?  2.  What  was  Fremont's  plurality 
in  New  York?  3.  What  was  tne  electoral  vote  in 
18o6?  4.  Did  any  of  the  States  formerlvvote  for 
President  in  October?  F.  D.  M. 

Answer.— l.  Buchanan's  plurality  over  Fremont 
in  Pennsylvania  at  the  Presidential  election  of  1886 
was  83.200  votes;  his  majority  over  all  candidate* 
was  1,025.  2.  In  New  York  at  the  above  election 
the  vote  for  Fremont  stood  276,007,  that  for  Bu- 
chanan 195,878,  for  Fillmore  124,604.  The  Gerrit 
Smith  electoral  ticket  also  received  185  votes  in 
the  State.  The  plurality  of  Fremont  over  B«- 
chanan  was  therefore  80,129  votes,  that  over  Fill- 
more 151,403.  3  The  electoral  vote  of  1856  was  as 
follows:  For  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge,  174 
votes  from  nineteen  States;  for  Fremont  and  Day- 
ton, 114  votes  from  eleven  States :  for  Fillmore  and 
Donelson,  eight  votes  from  one  State  (Maryland). 
4.  The  Constitution  provided  that  the  day  on 
which  electors  cast  their  votes  "should  be  tfce 
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same  in  all  the  States,"  but  left  the  day  to  be  fixed 
by  Congress.  The  Second  Congress,  therefore, 
by  the  act  of  March  1,  1792,  fixed  the  day 
on  which  the  electors  should  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President  as  the  first  Wednesday  in 
December,  and  the  day  on  which  the  people 
should  vote  for  the  electors  to  be  within  a  limit  of 
thirty-four  days  preceding  this  date.  The  day  for 
the  choice  of  electors  was  not  made  uniform 
throughout  the  States  until  the  act  passed  Jan.  23, 
1845.  While  some  of  the  States,  no  doubt,  availed 
themselves  of  the  full  limit  of  this  time,  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  held  their  electoral  election  as 
early  as  October,  as  even  the  last  day  of  that 
month  would  only  fall  occasionally  within  the  pre- 
scribed limit.  A  number  of  the  States  held  their 
elections  for  Governor  in  October. 

MAKING  BLACK-BOABD8. 

Radnob,  ni. 

How  ean  liquid  slating  be  made  for  black-boards? 

Teacher. 

Answer.— The  following  directions  for  this  work 
are  given  us  by  an  experienced  superintendent. 
"The  first  care  must  be  to  make  the  wall  surface 
or  boards  to  be  blacked  perfectly  smooth.  Fill  all 
the  holes  and  cracks  with  plaster  of  Paris  mixed 
with  water ;  mix  but  little  at  a  time ;  press  in  and 
smooth  down  with  a  case  knife.  The  cracks 
between  shrunken  boards  may  be  filled  in  the  same 
way.  Afterward  use  sand-paper.  The  ingredients 
needed  for  slating  are  (1)  liquid  gum  shellac,  some- 
times called  shellac  varnish;  (2)  lampblack  or 
drop  black.  Gum  shellac  is  cut  in  alcohol,  and  the 
liquid  can  be  obtained  of  any  druggist.  Pour 
some  shellac  into  an  open  dish,  and  stir  in  lamp- 
black to  make  a  heavy  naint.  With  a  clean  brush 
spread  on  any  kind  of  surface  but  glass.  Put  on  a 
little  and  test  it  If  it  is  glossy  and  the  chalk  slips 
over  it,  reduce  the  mixture  with  alcohol.  Alcohol 
can  be  bought  of  any  druggist.  If  it  rubs  off  let 
the  druggist  put  in  more  gum  to  make  the  liquid 
thicker.  One  quart  of  the  liquid  and  a  5  cent  paper 
of  lampblack  are  sufficient  to  slate  all  the  black- 
boards in  any  country  school  with  two  coats. 

BABBABA  HECK. 

CAVOTJB,  D.  T. 

Give  an  aooouut  of  the  life  and  death  of  Barbara 
Heck.  I.  J.  Bartlett. 

Answer.— Barbara  Heck  is  known  in  church 
history  as  "the  foundress  of  American  Methodism." 
She  was  born  in  Ireland  of  German  parents,  who 
belonged  to  a  settlement  of  German  emigrants 
from  the  Rhine  Palatinate  to  the  Emerald  Isle. 
These  people  soon  came  under  the  Influence  of 
Wesley  and  his  preachers,  and  formed  one  of  the 
strongest  Methodist  societies  in  Ireland.  In  1760 
Philip  Embury,  a  Methodist  preacher,  with  a  num- 
ber of  these  Germans,  including  Paul  Heck  and 
his  wife  Barbara,  sailed  for  New  York.  Settling 
there,  for  some  reason  thoy  gavo  up  their  Wes- 
leyan  meetings,  but  in  170C  Mrs.  Mock  had  become 
so  impressed  with  the  wickedness  of  this  falling  off 
that  she  felt  called  upon  to  arouse  her  friends  from 
their  lethargy.  Her  earnest  words  so  impressed 
Embury  that  he  a«ain  undertook  his  work  as  a 
preacher.  She  rested  not  until  she  had  gathered  a 
little  congregation  to  meet  at  his  house,  and  by 
their  Joint  exertions  the  famous  "Old  John  Street 
Chapel,"  the  flrnt  Methodi.il  church   i"  America, 


was  built.  When  Wesley's  preachers  came  to  take 
charge  of  the  John  street  church  Mrs.  Heck  re- 
moved with  her  family  and  that  of  Embury  to 
Northern  New  York,  where  they  founded  Method- 
ist societies.  They  finally  settled  in  Upper  Can- 
ada, and  became  the  founders  of  their  denomina- 
tion in  that  locality.  Barbara  Heck  died  there,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son,  Samuel  Heck,  near 
Augusta,  in  1804,  at  the  age  of  70  years. 

TIN  MINES  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  WOBLDS. 

Lyons,  Mich, 
Where  is  tin  principally  found?  Have  the  tin  de- 
posits, said  to  exist  in  Dakota,  yet  been  worked, 
and  are  they  likely  to  yield  well?        R.  Merton. 

Answer. — Native  metallic  tin  is  one  of  the  rarest 
of  minerals.  It  is  said  to  be  found  in  Siberia,  and 
in  very  small  quantities  in  Bolivia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  also  found  in  combination  with 
sulphur— tin  pyrites,  but  the  tin  ore  commercially 
utilized  is  the  oxide  of  tin.  It  is  known  as  cas- 
siterite,  tin  stone,  or  tin  ore ;  it  occurs  in  veins, 
when  it  is  called  mine  tin,  and  also  as  rolled  peb- 
bles in  alluvial  deposits,  known  as  stream  tin. 
These  ores  occur  associated  with  iron,  copper,  zinc: 
lead,  and  other  minerals.  The  two  great  deposits 
of  tin  in  the  world  are  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  and  in 
Malaysia.  The  Cornwall  mines  have  controlled 
the  market  for  centuries,  but  are  now  running 
short,  and  the  Malaysia  mines,  which  have  only 
been  worked  a  comparatively  short  time,  now 
govern  the  world's  supply.  In  the  Malaysian,  or 
East  Indian  mines,  are  included  those  of  the 
islands  of  Banca  and  Billiton,  near  Sumatra. 
There  are  large  tin-smelting  works  on  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  and  it  has  been  said  of  late  years  that 
from  the  port  of  Singapore  has  been  shipped 
three-fourths  of  the  amount  used  in  the  world, 
which,  since  the  development  of  the  canning  in- 
dustry, is  no  small  amount.  Tin  is  also  mined  to 
some  extent  in  Brittany,  Finland,  Spain,  Mexico, 
Bolivia,  and  New  South  Wales.  Mines  in  Austra- 
lia have  yielded  of  late  years  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  tin  ore,  and  stream  tin  is  found  in  Brittany 
and  Spain.  Tin  occurs  in  combination  with 
cryolite  in  Greenland  and  with  porphyry  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Idaho.  Other  places  in  the  United 
States  have  afforded  tin  in  small  quantities — Paris 
and  Hebron,  Me. ;  Chesterfield  and  Goshen. 
Mass.;  Lynn  and  Jackson,  N.  H. ;  Booneville, 
Ind.,  and  some  localities  in  Missouri.  The  metal 
has  also  been  detected  in  the  magnetic  iron  ore  of 
the  highlands  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
in  some  of  the  auriferous  ores  of  Vir- 
ginia. But  by  far  the  most  important 
deposit  of  tin  on  the  Western  Continent 
is  that  recently  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills. 
Concerning  the  condition  and  prospeots  of  the 
Dakota  tin  mines,  wo  quote  the  statements  inadebT 
A.  J.  Simmons,  ex-Mayor  of  Rapid  City,  Dak.,  who 
■ays:  'The  mines  are  equal  to  those  of  Cornwall, 
and  if  tliey  were  in  operation  the  present  corner  In 
tin  controlled  by  the  French  syndicate  would  be 
impossible.  The  iniuus  are  up  in  the  Harney  Peak 
Hills,  which  are  a  part  of  the  Black  Hill*,  and  yon 
strike  them  first  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Rapid  City,  on  the  Black  Hills  branch  of  the 
Northwestern  Road.  No  one  has  ever  put  in  the 
money  to  operate  the  mines  properly.  There 
were  uo  ooucentraliug  apparatus,  no  smelting  tmr 
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oaces,  and  no  mining  machinery  to  speak  of  until 
recently.  The  mines  are  now  going  to  be  worked, 
and  the  tin  will  soon  be  on  the  market.  An  English 
syndicate  has  taken  hold  of  the  business.  The 
Harney  Peak  Mining  «fe  Smelting  Company,  with 
$10,000,000  stock,  has  been  organized,  and  work  has 
been  begun.  The  company  has  bought  300  of  the 
miners'  claims,  about  3,100  acres,  and  1,000  acres  of 
placer  claims.  Over  100  men  are  now  employed  on 
the  works.  The  ore  will  be  concentrated  to  about 
•60  per  cent  tin  at  the  mines.  The  smelting- works 
will  probably  be  erected  at  Rapid  City." 

MAXWELL  LAND  GRANT  CASE. 

Homer,  Ohio. 
Tell  something  about  the  Maxwell  land  grantcase. 
Where  was  the  land  situated,  and  when  was  it 
«ranted?l    l  M.  H.Alden. 

Answer.—  The  land  involved  in  this  famous  case 
is  mainly  in  New  Mexico.  In  1802  Charles  Beaubien 
andlGaudaloupe  Miranda,  pioneers  in  New  Mexico, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Mexico,  received  from 
Spain,  through  the  Mexican  Viceroy,  the  grant  of 
a  large  tract  of  land,  on  condition  that  it  should  be 
settled  with  French-Canadian  immigrants.  This 
condition  was  never  fulfilled,  but  the  grant  was 
never  declared  forfeited,  and  was  regarded  as  still 
valid  when  the  territory  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe- 
Hidalgo,  our  Government  had  bound  itself 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  all  Mexican 
land  grants.  Miranda  had  sold  out  his 
share  of  the  tract  to  Beaubien,  and  the  daughter 
■of  the  latter  married  Lucien  B.  Maxwell,  a  pioneer 
adventurer  of  the  far  "West  and  a  great  friend  of 
Kit  Carson.  Maxwell  thus  inherited  the  whole 
grant,  but,  becoming  badly  involved  in  debt,  he 
gave  it  up  to  his  creditors.  It  was  then  bought  by 
a  syndicate,  in  which  some  public  men  were  in- 
terested. The  grant  contains  1,714,764  acres,  part 
of  which  had  been  surveyed,  and  all  of  it  was 
again  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  the  syndi- 
cate. It  was  charged,  however,  that  the  syndicate 
had  secured  the  land  by  fraud,  and  had  condoned, 
if  not  instigated,  many  errors  in  the  survey  of  the 
land.  It  was  asserted  that  by  fraud  or  error  in 
surveying  the  land  265,000  acres  had  been  added  to 
the  original  grant.  The  case  was  taken  into  court 
some  years  ago,  and  was  there  contested  strongly. 
The  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
being  adverse,  the  syndicate  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  This  court  decided  the  case  by  an 
opinion  delivered  in  April,  1887,  which  declared  the 
grant  to  be  valid,  and  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  invalidate  the  surveys.  Much  of  the 
land  which  by  this  decision  was  secured  to  the 
syndicate  has  been  long  regarded  as  government 
land,  and  some  25.000  persons  have  settled  upon  it. 
The  land  of  the  grant  is  included  in  Southern  Col- 
orado and  Northern  New  Mexico. 

THE  MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL. 
_J  Meade.  Ohio. 

Give  us  some  information  concerning  the  pro- 

Iected  ship  canal  from  the  sea  to  Manchester,  Eng- 
and?  Has  work  been  begun  on  it,  and  when  will  it 
be  completed?  Readers. 

Answer.— The  scheme  of  this  canal  has  been 

in  prospect  for  some  years.   It  was  first  laid  before 

the  House  of  Commons  in  the  form  of  a  bill  in 

1883.   The  Commons  passed  the  bill,  but  in  the 


House  of  Lords  it  was  lost.  The  next  year,  in  dif- 
ferent form,  it  was  accepted  by  the  Upper  House 
and  rejected  by  the  lower.  In  1885  the  bill  passed 
both  houses,  but  the  next  year  the  company  had  to 
again  appeal  to  Parliament  for  leave  to  pay  inter- 
est on  loans  out  of  the  capital  during  the  progress 
of  the  work.  Finally  in  July,  1886,  the  company's 
prospectus  was  issued,  but  the  sales  of  stock  were 
so  light  that  the  offer  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
scheme  apparently  given  up.  However,  the  great 
commercial  advantages  hoped  for  from  the  water- 
way kept  up  interest  in  it,  and  by  private  sales  the 
entire  capital  was  at  last  subscribed.  It  is  now  an- 
nounced that  the  work  will  be  begun  early  in  1888, 
and  that  the  canal  will  probably  be  in  operation  by 
the  end  of  1891.  This  canal  is  to  give  a  waterway 
for  large  vessels  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey — 
near  Runcorn,  above  Liverpool — to  Manchester,  ft 
distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  the  route  running 
partly  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Irwell. 
Three  locks  are  to  be  used,  and  in  order  that  the 
sea-going  vessels  may  have  free  way  to  Man- 
chester, no  less  than  five  bridges  are  to  be  removed 
by  diverting  the  lines,  and  a  canal  viaduct  is  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  The  probable  cost  of 
the  work  is  estimated  at  about  $35,000,000. 

CYPRUS. 

TOLONO,  HI. 

Describe  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  and  give  its  areft 
and  population.  Querist. 

Answer.— Cyprus  is  an  island  in  the  Levant, 
forty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  has 
an  area  of  3,584  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
186,173.  The  island  is  mountainous,  its  highest 
peak  being  6.590  feet  high.  The  lowlands  are 
fertile  and  well  watered,  but  the  streams  are  all 
small.  The  climate  is  very  mild  and  generally 
healthy.  The  chief  products  of  the  island  are  cot- 
ton, wine,  salt,  wheat,  barley,  sponges,  and  raisins. 
Sheep  are  also  raised  considerably,  and  the  silk- 
worm is  cultivated  to  an  important  extent.  The 
island  has  also  much  mineral  wealth,  copper,  lead, 
building  stone,  and  salt  being  exported.  The 
island  has  been  a  British  colony  since  1878,  but 
pays  an  annual  subsidy  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

HISTORY  OF  SAN  PRANCISCO. 

Newton.  Kan. 

Give  a  brief  6ketch  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  describe  the  harbor 
of  the  "Golden  Gate."  Reader. 

Answer. — San  Francisco  bay  was  discovered 
Nov.  2,  1769,  by  an  expedition  headed  by  Captain 
Portola  and  Friar  Juan  Crespi.  In  August  of  the 
year  1775  a  vessel  called  the  San  Carlos,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Ayala,  passed  through  what 
is  now  called  the  Golden  Gate.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  first  white  man's  vessel  that  cast  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  This  harbor  and  bay, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  about  forty-five  miles  in  length  and  eight 
miles  in  average  width,  affording  safe  anchorage  at 
all  times.  Its  entrance,  the  famous  Golden  Gate, 
is  a  strait  about  four  miles  in  length  and  two 
miles  in  average  width.  The  depth  of  water  is 
sufficient  for  the  largest  vessel  or  craft  to 
enter  with  ease  and  safety.  The  first  perma- 
nent settlement  of  white  men  on  the  shores  of  this 
bay  was  made  in  June,  1776,  by  an  expedition  from 
Monterey  under  Friars  Francisco  Palou  and  Benito 
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Cambon,  accompanied  by  several  settlers  with 
their  families  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers  under 
the  command  of  Don  Jose  Moraga.  About  this 
time  a  few  adobe  buildings  were  erected  near  the 
shores  of  the  bay,  and  the  settlement  named  Yerba 
Buena.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1847,  an  ordinance 
was  issued  by  the  Alcade  directing  that  the  name 
of  the  town  be  changed  from  Yerba  Buena  to  San 
Francisco,  and  in  1848  the  first  discovery  of  gold 
was  made  in  the  vicinity,  at  which  time  there  were 
about  500  residents.  From  that  period  San  Fran- 
cisco began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  pros- 
perity for  the  State,  which  resulted  in  the  building 
up  of  the  important  city  of  San  Francisco. 

FBANZ  LISZT. 
_ .       .  Santa  Babbaea,  Cal. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Franz  Liszt. 

Amelia. 

Answer. — Franz  Liszt  was  born  in  Hungary  in 
1811.  He  early  displayed  great  musical  talent,  and 
was  instructed  by  the  finest  masters  of  the  art.  At 
the  age  of  12  he  performed  in  concerts  in  Vienna 
and  Munich,  attracting  great  attention.  At  the 
age  of  20  he  first  appeared  in  Paris,  where  his  per- 
formance made  a  wonderful  sensation,  and  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  next  performed,  he  was  received 
with  equal  enthusiasm.  In  1825  he  produced  an 
opera  which  was  not  very  successful.  In  1827  he 
lost  his  father,  an  event  which  produced  much  im- 
pression upon  him,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
formed  an  unfortunate  attachment  to  a  lady  of 
rank,  who  forsook  her  husband,  children  and 
friends  to  live  with  him.  For  several  years  Liszt 
lived  with  this  woman  in  almost  absolute  seclu- 
sion. About  1831  he  was  aroused  from  the 
somber  mood  into  which  he  had  fallen  by  hearing 
Paganini  perform  on  the  violin,  and  full  of  the  de- 
termination to  become  the  Paganini  of  the  piano- 
forte he  resumed  his  practice  on  that  instrument. 
In  1835,  hearing  of  the  successes  of  Thalberg  in 
Paris,  he  went  to  that  city,  where  he  was  received 
with  an  eclat  which  his  long  absence  had  not 
lessened.  He  was  acknowledged  as  superior  to 
Thalberg.  and  ever  since  then  he  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  leading  master  of  the  art  of  piano- 
playing.  From  1838  to  1847  his  musical  career  was 
a  succession  of  triumphs,  and  then  he  was  made 
conductor  of  the  court  concerts  and  opera  at 
Weimar.  In  this  position  he  made  Weimar  one  of 
the  chief  musical  centers  of  Europe,  and  helped  to 
introduce  to  notice  several  of  the  rising  young 
composers  of  Germany,  notably  Richard  Wagner. 
In  1861  Liszt  went  to  Rome  and  became  a  great 
favorite  with  the  Pope.  In  18G5  he  took  ecclesias- 
tical orders,  and  after  that  time  was  known  as  the 
Abbe  Idszt,  and  devoted  himself  principally  to  the 
composition  of  church  music.  In  1K71  he  left 
Rome  and  went  to  live  at  Posth,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.    He  died  July  31,  1886. 

PATIMO  MONET  OUT  OK  THE  TREA8UBT. 

—  Ancona.  Win. 

How  is  money  paid  out  of  the  Treasury? 

fNQUimcn. 

Answer.— Money  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  even  when  due  to  em- 
ploy! or  otherwise  most  noroly  required,  without 
a  Congressional  appropriation.  WIi.mi  suoh  ap- 
propriation has  been  made  the  moni'V  may  be  paid 


out,  but  in  two  ways  only — First,  by  warrants 
drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the 
Treasurer,  in  favor  of  disbursing  officers,  who  are 
charged  with  amounts  drawn  and  must  account  for 
it;  second,  by  similar  warrants  drawn  in  favor  of 
outside  parties,  in  settlement  of  claims  against  the- 
government. 

THE  MOTIVE  FORCE  OF  THE  "WORLD . 

Chicago. 

I  have  seen  an  estimate  of  the  steam  engine 

Sower  of  the  world,  but  can  not  recaD  its  total;  can 
ur  Curiosity  Shop  give  this  power  by  countries? 

Mabtin  Nuse. 

Answer.— The  most  complete  figures  that  we- 
have  ever  seen  on  this  subject,  are  some  given  a 
few  months  since  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Berlin.  It  declares  that  four-fifths  of  the  engines- 
now  at  work  in  the  world  have  been  constructed 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Of  these, 
France  owns  49,590  stationary  or  locomotive  boil- 
ers, 7,000  locomotives,  and  1,850  boats'  boilers; 
Germany  has  59,000  boilers,  10,000  locomotives,  and 
1,700  ships'  boilers;  Austria  has  12,000  boilers,  and 
2,800  locomotives.  The  force  equivalent  to  the- 
working  steam  engines  represents:  In  the  United 
States,  7,500,000  horse  power;  in  England,  7,000,000 
horsepower;  in  Germany,  4,500,000;  in  France^ 
3,000,000 ;  and  in  Austria,  1,500,000.  In  these  figures- 
the  motive  power  of  the  locomotives  is  not  includ- 
ed, whose  number  in  all  the  world  amounts  to- 
105,000,  representing  a  total  of  3,000,000  horse  power. 
Adding  this  amount  to  the  other  powers,  we  obtain 
the  total  of  46,000,000  horse  power.  A  steam  horse 
power  is  equal  to  three  actual  horses'  power;  and 
a  living  horse  is  equal  to  seven  men.  The  steam 
engines  of  the  world  represent,  therefore,  approx- 
imately the  work  of  1,000,000,000  men.  or  more  than 
double  the  working  population  of  the  earth,  whose 
total  population  amounts  to  1,455,923.000  inhabit- 
ants. Steam  has  accordingly  trebled  man's  work- 
ing power,  enabling  him  to  economize  his  physical 
strength  while  attending  to  his  intellectual  devel- 
opment. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Chicago. 

Give  some  statistics  showing  to  what  extent  the 
English  language  is  spoken  compared  to  other 
tongues.  What  proportion  of  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished in  this  language?  Reader. 

Answer.—  The  English  language  is  to-day  un- 
questionably the  most  prominent  language  on  the 
globe.  It  is  the  mother  tongue,  or  the  common 
speech,  of  more  than  100,000,000  of  people  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies, This  can  not  be  said  of  any  other 
European  tongue.  In  the  densely  populated  prov- 
inces of  China,  we  may  find  a  single  tongue  used 
by  a  greater  number  but  nowhero  else,  and  there 
is  no  other  speech  so  widely  known  or  so  gener- 
ally used  in  commerce  as  this.  Indeed,  English  is 
the  commercial  language  of  the  globe,  in  use  every- 
where that  the  restless  citizen  of  Great  Britain  or 
the  United  States  has  found  his  way,  which  in- 
cludes overy  zone,  section,  political  or  geographi- 
cal division  of  the  round  earth.  The  population  of 
the  United  States  in  1880  was  50,000,000;  it  is  now 
probably  not  less  than  58,ooo,ooo.  Great 
Britain  has  a  home  population  of  some  thirty-six 
and  a  hair  millions,  but  the  British  Km  pi  re  with 
its  colonies  and  dependencies  hus  a  population  of 
more  than  200,000,000,  not  including  the  million* 
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in  India,  under  its  control.  These  figures  show  the 
wide  spread  influence  of  the  English  tongue.  To 
this  mast  be  added  the  fact  that  this  tongue  is  es- 
pecially the  vehicle  of  current  news  and  literature. 
There  were  in  1880,  10,625  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines printed  in  the  English  tongue  in  America 
alone.  The  "Newspaper  Directory  of  the  World" 
issued  in  1882,  gave  the  whole  number  of  periodi- 
cals in  the  world  at  34,274,  of  which  16,500  were 
printed  in  the  English  language. 

HENRY  GEORGE. 

Galena,  HI. 

Give  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Henry  George. 

Thims. 

A  newer.— Henry  George  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia Sept.  2,  1839.  After  receiving  an  ordinary 
education  he  entered  a  printing  office  when  about 
it  years  old  and  learned  to  set  type.  About  a  year 
later  he  entered  a  mercantile  house  as  a  clerk,  but 
boon  tired  of  that  life  also,  and  at  the  age  of  16 
-shipped  as  a  sailor.  After  one  voyage,  however,  he 
returned  to  the  composing-stick  and  worked  as  a 
printer  in  Philadelphia  till  he  was  20  years  old, 
-when  he  went  to  California.  On  reaching  San 
Francisco  he  joined  a  prospecting  party  for  British 
Columbia,  but,  not  finding  the  fortune  he  sought, 
he  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  settled  down  to 
hard  work  as  a  printer.  He  60on  left  the  case, 
however,  for  work  as  a  reporter,  was  an  editor  for 
a  time,  then  started  a  journal  of  his  own,  which 
had  a  brief  term  of  existence.  He  obtained  a  city 
office  in  1877,  and  while  in  this  position  wrote 
'Progress  and  Poverty."  He  returned  to  New 
York  to  publish  the  work.  He  went  to  Ireland  as 
a  newspaper  correspondent  in  1881.  In  1883  he  made 
-a  lecture  tour  through  England,  and  in  1885  made 
a  similar  tour  through  Sootland.  He  has  pub- 
lished several  pamphlets,  and  has  contributed  ex- 
tensively to  newspapers  and  magazines.  In  1886 
he  was  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York,  but  was 
defeated. 

TELITART    SERVICE   IN   EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

Hamilton,  111. 
Give'length  of  military  service  and  mode  of  rais- 
ing the  army  in  all  the  principal  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, also  size  of  army  on  peace  and  war  footing. 

Edw.  J.  Hall. 

Answer.— In  Anstro-Hungary  military  service 
Cs  obligatory  en  all  men  who  have  completed  their 
120th  year,  the  only  exceptions  being  in  connection 
with  certain  family  conditions  and  physical  or 
mental  incapacity.  No  substitution  is  allowed.  The 
army  is  divided  into  four  categories — the  active 
army,  the  reserve,  the  Landwehr,  and,  by  a  law 
passed  in  1886,  the  Landsturm.  The  active  army 
and  the  reserve  are  common  to  the  whole  empire ; 
the  other  divisions  are  under  control  of  the  Min- 
isters of  National  Defense  of  Austria  and  Hungary 
respectively.  However,  all  orders  concerning  the 
movement  of  troops  must  emanate  from  the  Em- 
peror-King. In  principle,  every  qualified  man 
must  pass  three  years  with  the  colors,  four  years  in 
the  reserve,  five  years  in  the  Landwehr.  and 
twelve  in  the  Landsturm.  Men  who  have  served 
in  the  regular  army  will  be  liable  for  service  in  the 
Landsturm  as  officers  or  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers till  the  age  of  60,  while  in  time 
of  war  men  may  be  taken  from  the  Land- 
sturm to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  Landwehr. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  army  on  the  peace  footing 


is  284,495  men  and  17,857  officers,  and  on  the  war 
footing  is  1,071,034  men  and  32,785  officers. 

In  Belgium  the  standing  army  is  formed  by  con- 
scription, to  which  every  able  man  who  has  com- 
pleted his  19th  year  is  liable,  and  also  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  Substitution  is  permitted.  The  legal 
period  of  service  is  eight  years,  of  which,  however, 
two-thirds  are  allowed,  as  a  rule,  on  furlough.  The 
peace  strength  of  the  army  is  47,290  officers  and 
men ;  its  war  strength  103,860. 

The  army  of  Denmark  consists  of  all  the  able- 
bodied  young  men  of  the  kingdom  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  22  years.  They  are  liable  to 
service  for  eight  years  in  the  regular  army  and  its 
reserve,  and  for  eight  years  more  in  the  extra  re- 
serve. The  different  divisions  of  the  army  are 
obliged  to  give  from  fifteen  to  twenty  months  to 
the  work  of  drill,  and  besides  every  corps  has  to 
drill  each  year  from  thirty  to  forty-five  days.  The 
Danish  army  on  a  peace  footing  is  35,727.  Its  total 
war  strength,  including  reserve,  is  50,522  men  and 
officers.  This  is  exclusive  of  an  extra  reserve  of 
14,000  officers  and  men,  only  called  out  in  emergen- 
cies. 

The  laws  of  France  enact  universal  lia- 
bility to  arms.  Substitution  and  enlist- 
ment for  money  are  forbidden,  and  it  is  ordered 
that  "every  Frenchman  not  declared  unfit  for  mil- 
itary service  maybe  called  up,  from  the  age  of  20 
to  that  of  40  years,  to  enter  the  active  army  or  the 
reserves."  The  active  army  is  composed  of  all  the 
young  men,  not  otherwise  exempted,  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  20,  and  the  reserve  of  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  active  army.  The  stand- 
ing army  has  a  total  of  523,693  officers  and  men : 
and  taking  into  account  the  various  classes  of  re- 
serves, France  has  a  war  force  of  about  2,500,000 
men  at  her  disposal,  and  still  further  including 
classes  of  able-bodied  men  whose  services  have 
been  dispensed  with,  as  ecclesiastics,  teachers,  etc.. 
but  who  are  liable  to  serve  under  recent  laws,  the 
total  number  amounts  to  3.750,000. 

In  Germany,  as  in  France,  every  citizen  is  liable 
to  service,  and  no  substitution  is  allowed.  Every 
German  capable  of  bearing  arms  has  to  be  in  the 
standing  armv  for  seven  years,  as  a 
rule  from  his  20th  to  his  28th  year.  Of 
this  term,  three  years  must  be  spent  in 
active  service  and  the  remaining  four  in  the 
army  of  reserve.  After  quitting  the  army  of  re- 
serve he  has  to  form  part  of  the  Landwehr  for  an- 
other five  years.  Further,  all  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  who  are  not  in  the  line,  the  reserve, 
or  the  Landwehr,  must  belong  to  the  Landsturm, 
which  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  contain- 
ing all  42  years  old  and  under,  the  second  includ- 
ing all  the  others  not  already  in  the  army.-  By  the 
military  bill  passed  in  March,  1887,  the  peace 
effective  of  the  army  is  468,409  men  and  18,143  offi- 
cers. The  war  strength  of  the  armv,  however,  is 
more  than  treble  this  number,  being  raised  to  35,- 
427  officers  and  1,500,000  men.  The  railway  and 
telegraph  service  also  numbers  1,238  officers  and 
7,000  men.  If  to  these  numbers  we  add  the  Land- 
sturm and  the  one -year  volunteers,  the  total  war 
strength  of  trained  soldiers  would  be  about  2,650.- 
000,  while  with  the  addition  of  those  not  trained  on 
account  of  not  being  up  to  the  standard    at  the 
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time  of  drilling,  the  total  available  force  of  all 
classes  would  be  5,670,000. 

In  Great  Britain  no  term  of  military  service  ex- 
ists, the  officers  of  the  army  being  educated  as  in 
this  country,  and  the  rank  and  file  recruited  by 
voluntary  enlistment.  The  maintenance  of  a  stand- 
ing army,  tn  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  was  prohibited  by  the  bill  of  rights  of 
1690,  and  from  that  time  till  now  the  numbers  of 
troops  Deeded  for  the  security  of  the  empire  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  have  been  fixed  by 
the  annual  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
regular  army  in  1887  was  made  up  of  7,530  com- 
missioned officers,  20,194  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  124,139  rank  and  file. 

Universal  liability  to  arms  forms  the  basis  of  the 
military  organization  of  Italy.  Every  year  80,000 
young  men  of  the  age  of  21  are  drawn  for  the 
standing  army,  while  the  remainder  of  that  age  are 
entered  in  a  second  category  and  serve  six  months 
with  the  colors.  For  the  first  category  the  time  of 
service  in  the  standing  army  is  three  years  in  the 
infantry  and  four  years  in  the  cavalry.  In  the 
army  of  reserve  the  infantry  must  serve  nine 
years,  the  cavalry  have  only  five.  The  second 
category,  after  their  six  months'  service,  are  passed 
to  the  reserve  and  mobile  militia.  After  comple- 
tion of  time  in  this  division,  both  categories  are 
drafted  into  the  territorial  militia,  where  they  re- 
main till  their  39th  year.  Into  this  last  body  also 
are  drafted  the  conscripts  whose  services  in  the 
active  army  have  been  dispensed  with.  The  differ- 
ent divisions  of  the  Italian  army  are  the  perma- 
nent army,  which  is  the  standing  force  on  a  peace 
footing,  and  numbers  892.687  officers  and  men.  To 
this  in  time  of  war  is  added  the  mobile  militia, 
numbering  365,717,  and,  in  need,  the  territorial 
militia  may  be  called  out,  which  contains  1,128,928, 
making  a  grand  total  of  2,387,332  men. 

The  army  of  the  Netherlands,  or  Holland,  is 
formed  partly  by  conscription  and  partly  by  en- 
listment, the  volunteers  forming  the  stock,  but  not 
the  majority,  of  the  troops.  The  men,  drawn  by 
conscription  at  the  age  of  20,  have  to  serve,  nomi- 
nally, five  years,  but  really  only  for  twelve 
months,  as  for  the  four  years  following:  they  meet 
for  practice  only  six  weeks  annually.  Besides  the 
regular  army  there  exists  a  militia,  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  active  militia  containing  all  men 
from  25  to  34  years  of  age,  and  the  resting  militia, 
all  from  35  to  55.  Besides  these  there  is  the  land- 
strum,  including  all  meu  between  the  ages  of  Ifl 
and  55,  not  already  enrolled  in  the  army.  The 
regular  army  of  the  Netherlands  amounts  to  :>;},- 
501  officers  and  men.  The  addition  of  the  reserve 
forces  mentioned  would  raise  it  to  nearly  300,000 
men. 

In  Portugal,  also,  the  army  is  formed  paitly 
by  conscription  and  paitly  by  voluntary  en- 
jlstmont.  All  young  men  21  years  old,  with  cer- 
tain exception*,  aro  obliged  to  servo.  The 
strength  of  the  army  is  fixed  by  tho  Cortes.  It  is 
ROW  •»  tabl  i  sh  <:d  Rt  8,867  officers  and  men  in  time 
of  peace  and  1*25,057  In  war. 

By  the  present  military  law  in  Russia,  all  young 
men  of  21  who  are  not  physically  Incapacitated 
iff  liable  to  tho  annual  conscription,  and  Im- 
munity from  service  l>y  tlu<  purchase  of  subst!- 


tutes  is  not  allowed.  The  term  of  military  ser- 
vice is  fifteen  years,  six  in  the  active  army  and 
nine  in  the  reserve,  The  men  of  the  active  force 
not  needed  to  keep  the  army  up  to  its  full  comple- 
ment are  allowed  to  go  on  furlough.  The  reserve 
are  called  together  for  short  periods  of  drill,  but 
otherwise  are  not  called  out  except  in  case  of  war. 
All  able-bodied  men  who  have  not  been  drawn 
into  the  army  can,  in  case  of  war,  be  called  out  to 
serve  as  a  militia.  The  total  peace  footing  of 
officers  and  men  in  the  Russian  army  is  770,000, 
and  the  war  footing  2,200,000;  and  if  the  militia, 
which  is  untrained  and  levied  only  in  time  of  war, 
is  added,  the  total  available  war  forces  of  the 
country  amount  to  about  3,200,000. 

In  Spain  the  army  is  modeled  on  that  of  France. 
All  males  over  20  years  of  age  are  liable  to  be 
drawn  for  the  permanent  army,  in  which  they  have 
to  serve  three  years ;  they  then  pass  for  three  years* 
into  the  active  reserve,  and  then  for  six  years  into 
the  second  reserve.  Exemption  may  be  pur- 
chased. The  strength  of  the  permanent  army  is 
now  placed  at  107,045  officers  and  men.  In  188* 
laws  were  passed  providing  special  facilities  for 
regimental  organization,  and  it  is  believed  that  in 
case  of  war  a  force  of  400,000  men  might  be  raised. 

The  Swedish  army  is  composed  of  (1)  enlisted 
troops,  (2)  a  militia  force  raised  and  paid  by  the 
land  owners,  and  conscription  troops  drawn  by  an- 
nual levy  from  the  male  population  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  32  years.  The  two  former  divisions 
form  the  line,  which  have  a  total  of  39,946  soldiers, 
and  the  third  aggregates  116,909.  There  are  also 
volunteers,  in  time  of  peace  individually  free,  but 
in  time  of  war  these  may  be  compelled  to  place 
themselves  under  the  command  of  the  military 
authorities.  However,  these  number  less  than 
15,000  men.  In  Norway  the  troops  are  raised 
mainly  by  conscription,  and  to  a  small  extent  by 
enlistment.  All  young  men  over  22  years  of  age 
are  liable  to  the  conscription.  The  nominal  term 
of  service  is  thirteen  years,  of  which  five  years  are 
spent  in  the  line,  four  years  in  the  Landvaem,  and 
four  years  in  the  Landstorm,  but  this  service  im- 
plies in  time  of  peace  onlv  a  limited  annual  term  of 
military  practice.  The  Landvaern  is  only  liable  to 
service  within  the  frontier  of  the  Kingdom.  Every 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms  and  not  already  en- 
listed is  liable  to  service  in  time  of  war  in  the  re- 
serve of  the  Landstorm,  from  the  ISth  to  the  50th 
year  of  his  a?e.  T he  troops  of  the  line  in  the  Nor- 
wegian army,  with  its  reserves,  now  number  about 
40,000  men,  with  800  officers.  The  number  actually 
under  arms,  however,  is  but  small,  and  this  num- 
ber, even  in  time  of  war,  can  never  exceed  18,000 
men  without  the  consent  of  the  Storthing. 

In  Turkov,  which,  however,  is  hardly  a  European 
state,  but  seems  to  be  thus  classed  because  of  its 
influence  on  European  politics,  military  service  la 
compulsory  on  all  able-bodied  Mahometans  who 
have  reached  the  asre  of  is  years.  Substitution  is 
allowed  on  the  payment  of  about  $250,  and  sol* 
supporters  of  fumillos  are  exempt.  Non- 
Mahometans  aro  not  liable  to  military 
service,  but  have  to  pay  an  exemption  tax,  which 
Is  levied  on  males  of  all  ages,  and  amounts  t# 
about  $1.50  annually.  The  poriod  of  military 
Hervlce  Is  twenty  years.    The  permanent  army  line 
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a  total  numerical  force  of  9,810  officers  and  149, 312 
men  The  war  strength  has  been  hitherto  placed 
at  560,000  men,  but  when  laws  passed  in  1886  for 
the  increase  of  the  army  have  been  carried  out 
the  war  force  will  be  nearly  doubled. 

As  to  the  smaller  European  States,  Switzerland, 
Servia,  Roumania  and  Greece,  the  first-named  is 
forbidden  by  its  fundamental  law  to  maintain  a 
standing  army,  but  the  constitution  of  the  Re- 
public declares  that  "every  Swiss  is  liable  to  serve 
in  the  defence  of  his  country,"  and  instruction  in 
arms  is  given  in  the  schools.  All  men  from  the 
age  of  20  to  32  are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
federal  army,  and  the  militia  comprises  all  from 
the  33d  to  the  close  of  the  44th  year.  These  two 
divisions  have  a  total  of  201,225  men.  All  are 
called  together  at  stated  times  for  drill  in  the  use 
of  arms,  and  the  expenses  of  this  military  train- 
ing is  borne  partly  by  the  cantons  and  partly  by 
the  confederate  government.  In  Greece  all  able- 
bodied  males  over  21  years  of  age  are  liable  for'  a 
service  of  nineteen  years:  in  Roumania 
all  between  the  ages  of  21  to  46  are 
enrolled  for  eight  years;  in  Servia  all 
over  20  years  must  serve  first  for  two  years  in 
the  active  army,  then  for  six  years  in  the  reserve 
of  the  standing  army,  then  for  nine  years  they  be- 
long to  reserves  of  the  second  class :  after  this,  till 
their  50th  year,  all  are  enrolled  in  the  third  class 
of  reserves,  which,  however,  are  only  called  out 
in  case  of  necessity.  After  service  in  the  active 
army,  only  a  few  days'  manual  drill  is  required  of 
any  of  these  classes  in  time  of  peace.  The  Grecian 
army  on  a  peace  footing  comprises  24,076  men;  on 
a  war  footing,  with  militia,  it  numbers  146,000  men. 
The  Roumanian  army  in  peace  musters  19, 732  men; 
with  the  reserves  it  may  be  increased  to  about 
123,000.  The  strength  of  the  standing  Servian 
army  is  about  18,000  men,  but  part  of  the  reserves 
are  always  kept  on  an  active  footing,  and  the  en- 
tire army  numbers  210,000  men.  Little  tributary 
Bulgaria,  for  self-protection,  also  makes  military 
service  obligatory,  and  sustains  an  army  of  25,000 
men  in  time  of  peace,  and  100,000  in  war. 

THE  CITY  OP  CANTON,  CHINA. 

St.Pabis,  Ohio. 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  city  of  Canton,  China,  with 
something  of  its  history.  S.  T.  Gain. 

Answer. — Canton,  or,  more  correctly.  Quang- 
choo-fo,  which  means  'pearl  city  of  commerce," 
is  a  large  city  of  the  province  of  Quang-tung, 
China.  It  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Pearl  River,  about 
eighty  miles  from  the  sea.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  1.500,000  The  part  of  the  city  enclosed  by 
walls  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  has 
a  partition  wall  running  east  and  west  dividing  it 
into  two  unequal  parts.  The  northern  and  larger 
division  is  called  the  old,  the  southern  the  new 
•ity.  Taking  the  suburbs  also,  the  city  has  a 
circuit  of  ten  miles.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  of 
brick,  on  a  foundation  of  sandstone  and  granite, 
and  have  an  average  height  of  twenty-five  feet. 
On  the  north  side  the  wall  rises  to  include  a  hill, 
and  on  the  other  three  sides  is  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  which  is  filled  with  water  at  high  tide.  There 
are  four  gates  in  the  partition  wall  of  the  city,  and 
twelve  gates  in  the  outer  wall.  There  are  about 
•00  streets,  all  straight  and  narrow,  most  of  them 
paved  with  granite  and  kept  much  cleaner  than 


those  of  most  oriental  cities.  The  houses  are 
generally  built  of  dark  brown  brick,  one  or 
two  stories  high,  and  open  in  front,  closed 
only  by  suspended  bamboo  screens.  The  windows 
are  small,  and  closed  generally  with  paper  or  mica, 
glass  being  seldom  seen:  the  roofs  are  made  of 
tiles.  The  northern,  or  old  part  of  the  city,  is 
generally  inhabited  by  the  Tartar  population,  the 
other  part  by  the  Chinese,  and  about  four  miles 
from  the  city  is  anchored  the  "boat-town,"  con- 
sisting of  40,000  covered  river  boats,  in  which  live 
a  people  called  Tankia,  some  300,000  in  number; 
a  strange,  amphibious  pariah  race,  who  subsist  by 
fishing,  carrying  passengers,  and  raising  of  duck* 
and  puppies  for  the  city  market.  Canton  is  divided 
into  quarters  for  different  kinds  of  business,  each 
trade  and  occupation  being  confined  to  a  quarter 
of  its  own.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  so  narrow 
that  no  carriages  or  wagons  are  used,  and  all 
goods  are  conveyed  from  place  to  place  on 
the  shoulders  of  coolies,  who  also  carry  pas- 
sengers in  sedan  chairs.  There  are  about  126 
Buddhist  temples,  or  Joss-houses  in  the  city,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  public  buildings,  such  as 
pavilions,  halls,  etc.  Few  of  these  have  any  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  elegance,  but  some  of  the 
pagodas  have  curious  features.  Thus,  one  called 
the  Kwang-tah,  which  is  1,000  years  old,  rises  in 
an  angular,  tapering  tower  to  a  height  of  160  feet; 
another,  which  is  several  centuries  older,  is  an  oe- 
tagonal,  nine-storied  edifice,  170  feet  high.  The 
Temple  of  the  500  gods,  or  "flowery  forest,"  is  re- 
markable for  the  great  number  of  colossal  wooden 
figures  of  all  colors,  with  grotesque  and  hideous 
faces,  ranged  around  the  walls.  The  climate  of 
Canton  is  mild  and  healthy,  the  temperature  rang- 
ing from  75  to  90  degrees  in  midsummer,  and  50  to 
30  degrees  during  the  coldest  part  of  winter.  There 
are  about  200  foreign  residents  in  Canton,  mostly 
English  and  American.  These  mostly  reside  in  a 
quarter  given  up  to  them  in  the  western  suburbs 
of  the  city,  about  twenty-four  acres  in 
extent,  separated  both  from  the  city  and 
the  river  by  the  walls.  Manufacturing  industriea 
are  active  in  Canton.  The  weaving  of  silks  and 
other  fine  stuffs,  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and 
curious  toys  of  many  kinds,  ornaments  and  articles 
of  gold,  silver,  and  ivorv,  these  employ  thousands 
of  hands,  but  there  are  no  large  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, the  craftsmen  working  singly  at 
home  or  in  small  companies.  The  trade  of  the 
city  is  enormous,  since  besides  its  outside  com- 
merce, Canton  is  the  only  large  market  for  a  terri- 
tory of  150,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
some  60  000,000.  According  to  Chinese  authorities, 
Canton  has  existed  for  forty  centuries,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  a  city  existed  on  its  site  at  least  1,200 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  The  first  inter- 
course of  Europeans  with  this  city  was  in  1517, 
when  the  King  of  Portugal  obtained  permission  to 
establish  a  trading  post  at  Macao.  The  English 
made  several  attempts  during  the  following  cent- 
ury to  open  trade  with  the  cit> ,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed, owing  to  the  jealousv  of  the  Portuguese, ' 
until  1685.  The  East  India  Company  held  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  English  trade  at  this  port  until  1834, 
and  in  spite  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Chinese  to 
hold  intercourse,  contributed  largely  to  the  city's 
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commerce.  In  1841  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish during  the  opium  war,  and  compelled  to  pay  a 
ransom  of  $30,000,000,  and  by  the  treaty  which  closed 
the  war  the  port  was  fully  opened,  with  other  ports, 
to  the  British.  Again,  in  1857,  the  British  took 
possession  of  the  city,  but  yielded  it  on  the  payment 
of  an  indemnity.  A  curious  fact  may  be  men- 
tioned here  concerning  the  name  of  the  forts  which 
Command  the  City  of  Canton.  They  are  on  the 
heights  borderiner  a  narrow  part  of  the  river  below 
the  city.  Canton  is  surrounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  a  range  of  steep  hills,  these  hills  terminat- 
ing in  abrupt  escarpments  along  the  course  of  the 
river.  By  this  bold  shore  the  river  is  so  com- 
pressed at  one  point  as  to  form  a  narrow  pass, 
which  the  Chinese  call  Hu-num  or  "Tiger's 
Mouth,"  because  of  danger  to  vessels  in  passing  it. 
The  early  Portuguese  traders  translated  this  name 
into  their  own  tongue  as  Boca  Tigre,  whence  the 
point  of  land  came  to  be  called  the  Boque,  or  later 
the  Bogue,  by  English  sailors,  and  by  this  phrase 
is  now  generally  known  to  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
MU. 

VOBTIGEBN  AND  UOWENA. 

Garde  Pt.,  HI. 
Give  the  story  by  Vortigern  and  Rowena  of  early 
Britain.  M.  S.  Shearer. 

Answer.— When  the  Roman  legions  were  re- 
moved from  Britain,  in  the  year  426,  that  country 
was  left  a  prey  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Picts, 
inhabiting  the  country  north  of  the  river  Clyde,  and 
the  Scots  from  the  ad^icent  island  of  Erin.  The 
Britons  were  quite  unable  to  cope  with  enemies  so 
warlike  and  so  strong.  A  most  pathetic  picture  of 
the  nation's  suffering  is  given  in  a  sorrowful 
letter  called  the  "Groans  of  the  Britons,"  which 
was  sent  to  Rome  twenty  years  after  the  legions 
had  departed,  in  which  they  said :  "The  barbar- 
ians drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  drives  us  back 
to  the  barbarians;  so  that  between  the  two  we 
must  be  either  slaughtered  or  drowned,"  But  the 
Romans  were  at  this  time  themselves  so  beset  with 
foes  that  they  could  send  no  assistance  to  the 
Britons.  And  soon  after  the  people  of  Britain  had 
to  cone  with  a  new  foe.  This  was  the  bands  of  sea- 
pirates  who  sailed  up  and  down  the  Eastern 
coast,  and.  landing  at  unguarded  places, 
pillaged  and  plundered  as  they  would. 
It  seemed  to  have  first  occurred  to  Vortieern,  a 
prince  of  one  of  the  tribes  in  Southern  Britain, 
that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  make  allies  of  one 
class  of  these  assailants  against  the  other.  He 
therefore  applied  to  the  Saxons,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, to  the  Jutes— for  the  first  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes  to  settle  in  England  were  men  from  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland— for  help  in  driving  out  the 
Picts.  A  force  came  over,  under  two  brothers, 
Hangist  and  Horna,  and  with  their  assistance  the 
Northern  iuvaders  were  defeated  and  driven  back 
to  the  shelter  of  I  heir  rugged  lulls.  Vortigern  was 
greatly  pleased  at  the  result,  and  wished  his  new 
allien  to  remain  in  Britain.  A  great  feast  was  ac- 
cordingly given  to  celebrate  the  victory  over  the 
Picta,  at  which  were  present  all  the  men  of  rank, 
and  power  among  the  Britons,  as  well  as  tho  lead- 
ers of  their  allien,  all  in  the  gorgeous  attire  that 
barbarous  people  ho  much  delight  in  In  a  poem 
describing  thin  feaat,  bv   the  way,  au  English  poet 


perpetrates  one  of  those  droll  blunders  commonly 
ranked  as  "Irish  bulls"  in  the  couplet — 
"A  painted  vest  Prince  Vortigern  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won." 
And  when  the  feasters  had  well  eaten, 
and  the  tankards  of  wine  were  brought 
on,  there  appeared  before  the  dazzled 
eyes  of  Vortigern  a  vision  of  beauty,  fair  as  tho 
angels  of  Paradise.  It  was  Rowena,  the  golden- 
haired  daughter  of  Hengist,  who  filled  a  golden 
goblet  with  wine  and  touched  it  to  her  lips,  saying, 
"Fair  King,  thy  health !"  Then,  kneeling  before 
him,  she  presented  the  cup.  Vortigern  fell  madly 
in  love  with  her  at  once,  and  desired  to  make  her 
his  queen.  Hengist  gave  his  consent,  for  un- 
doubtedly this  was  just  what  he  desired,  and  Vor- 
tigern gave  to  him,  in  return  for  his  friendship 
and  assistance,  the  Island  of  Thanet,  separated  at 
that  time  by  a  broad  estuary  from  the  rest  of  Kent. 
But  more  and  more  of  the  sea  pirates  came  over 
and  encroached  upon  the  Kentish  shores  and 
plundered  the  people.  Vortigern  was  so  fond  of 
Rowena  that  he  acceded  to  every  request  of  hera 
in  behalf  of  her  people,  and  not  only  did  not  drive 
out  the  plunderers,  but  gave  them  further  con- 
cessions. The  people  then  arose  in  anger  and  de- 
posed Vortigern  and  made  Vortimer,  his  son  by  a 
former  wife,  King  in  his  stead.  The  young  King 
met  Hengist  at  the  head  of  an  army,  defeated  him 
in  three  great  battles,  and  compelled  him  to  retire 
for  some  years  from  Britain.  Rowena  having 
contrived  to  poison  Vortimer,  Vortigern  again  as- 
cended the  throne  and  recalled  his  father-in- 
law,  Hengist.  The  Britons,  however,  refusad 
to  reinstate  the  foreigners  in  their  posses- 
sion, but  after  some  delay,  agreed  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence of  both  Britons  and  Jutes  to  settle  points  in 
dispute.  Three  hundred  British  chiefs,  therefore, 
met,  at  Stonehenge,  Hengist  and  the  other  Jutlsh 
leaders.  The  discussion  was  warm*  for  neither 
side  was  willing  to  give  way  to  the  other,  but  sud- 
denly in  its  midst,  Hengist  shouted  to  his  country- 
men "Take  your  knives!"  and  every  Jute,  at  th« 
word,  drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  a  British  chief 
to  the  heart.  Vortigern  alone  was  spared,  but  as  a 
ransom  for  his  life  the  three  provinces  of  Essex, 
Sussex  and  Middlesex  were  demanded.  They  were 
granted  and  Hengist  now  brought  over  more  fol- 
lowers and  settled  there.  This  was  the  first  oer- 
manent  settlement  of  the  German  invaders  in 
Britain.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  subsequent  Ufa 
of  Vortigern  and  Rowena. 

HISTORY  OF  KANE  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

North  Brookfikld,  Mass. 

Can  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  a  bri.  t  history  of 
Kane  County,  IllinoiB?        William  M.  Gardner. 

Ansxoer.— We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Shaw, 
City  Clerk  and  librarian  of  the  public  library,  of 
Aurora,  111.,  for  the  following  succinct  history: 
Kane  County,  Illinois,  occupies  a  territory  of  tlva 
hundred  and  forty  square  miles.  It  originally 
comprised  thirty-six  townships,  eighteen  of  which 
are  now  embraced  in  DoKalb  County  and  three  in 
Kendall  County.  One  of  the  others  ha*  been  di- 
vided since  the  township  organization,  leaving  aix- 
teeu  in  the  present  area.  The*e  sixteen  townshipa 
are  named  as  lollows:  Aurora,  Sugar  Grove,  Big 
Hock.  Geneva,  Batavia,  Blackberry,  Kanoville,  81 
Charles,  Comptou,  Virgil,  Klgiu,  Plato,  Burling- 
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*en,  Dundee,  Rutland  and  Hampshire.  The  first 
settlements  of  white  people  were  made  in  the 
eeunty  about  1833,  the  first  settlers  being  chiefly 
from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Southern  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  In  1834  the  tide  of  immigration  set  in 
from  New  York  and  New  England.  These  settlers 
comprised  a  class  of  men  who  es- 
tablished the  reputation  of  the  county  for 
*ood  order,  organized  its  legal  and  political 
existence,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  its  snlen- 
did  system  of  manufactures.  These,  again,  were 
followed  by  immigrants  from  foreign  lands,  and 
from  about  1840  the  population  increased  with 
great  rapidity.  Its  principal  cities  now  are  Au- 
rora, population  about  21,000,  and  Elgin,  popula- 
tion about  15,000.  The  county  is  the  seat  of  some 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  interests  in  the  West. 
At  Elgin  is  located  one  of  the  two  largest  watch 
factories  in  the  world ;  also,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive milk  condensing  factories.  At  Aurora  are 
located  the  main  construction  and  repair  shops  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
Company,  employing  about  2,000  men ;  also,  cotton 
mill,  watch  factory,  road-cart  factory,  corset 
factory,  silver-plate  factory,  etc.  At  Batavia  is 
one  of  the  largest  wagon  factories  in  the  West, 
and  there  are  also  turned  out  in  that  little  town 
wind-mills  that  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  immense  quantities  of  pumps,  hollow- 
ware,  printing  paper,  etc,  The  county  contains 
about  150  miles  of  railroad,  the  chief  lines  being 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Minnesota  and  Northern.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  county  in  1880  was  44,939.  It  is 
now  probably  not  less  than  60,000. 

2OSS0UBI  FBOM  1861  to  1868. 

Tiptok,  Iowa. 
Give  a  history  of  Missouri  from  the  time  Clai- 
borne Jackson  left  Jefferson  City  up  to  the  time  of 
governor  McClurg's  administration,  including  the 
various  conventions  that  were  held,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Legislature,  etc.  M.  E.  K. 

Answer. — Governor  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  it  will 
be  remembered,  advocated  the  calling  of  a  State 
convention  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people  on 
the  question  of  secession,  and  this  convention, 
though  it  enacted  no  measure  of  importance,  ex- 
pressed itself  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Union. 
St.  Louis  being  regarded  as  an  important  military 
point,  United  States  troops  were  assembled  there, 
and  some  disturbances  occurred  between  the  sol- 
diers and  the  people  that  sympathized  with  the 
South.  The  Governor,  who  had  objected  strongly 
to  the  advent  of  the  Federal  troops  as  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  States,  June  12, 1861,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  into  active  service  50,000  of  the 
State  militia  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  State.  He 
also  denounced  severely  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  "unconstitutional."  On  the  following  day 
the  Governor  and  State  officials  left  Jefferson 
Oity — having  heard  that  several  battalions  of  Fed- 
eral troops  were  about  to  march  upon  that  place — 
and  took  up  their  quarters  at  Booneville.  Here 
he  summoned  the  State  troops  to  his  support. 
General  Lyon  immediately  marched  upon  this 
point,  and  defeated  the  State  troops.  General 
Sterling  Price  had  raised  a  large  force  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State,  and  there  were 
frequent  encounters  between  the  State  troops  and 


the  Federal  soldiery— including  the  important  bat- 
tle of  Wilson's  Creek,  at  which  the  heroic  Lyon 
was  killed  Aug.  10.  The  State  convention  met 
July  22  at  Jefferson  City.  It  declared  the  office* 
of  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  Secretary 
of  State  vacant,  and  provided  that  these  offices 
should  be  filled  by  the  convention,  the  officers  so 
appointed  to  hold  their  seats  until  August,  1862,  at 
which  time  it  was  recommended  that  a  special  elec- 
tion be  held  by  the  people.  The  convention  then 
elected  Hamilton  R.  Gamble  Provisional  Governor, 
Willard  P.  Hall  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  Mor- 
decai  Oliver  as  Secretary  of  State.  These  officers 
were  immediately  inaugurated.  Governor  Gam- 
ble issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  Aug.  3, 
demanding  that  the  Confederate  troops  should 
leave  the  State,  and  calling  upon  all  good  citizens 
to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Governor  Jackson,  on  the  other  hand, 
two  days  later,  issued  a  provisional  declaration  of 
the  independence  of  the  State  and  her  separation 
from  the  Union.  Meanwhile  the  struggle  between 
the  two  armies  went  on.  General  Fremont  wee 
put  in  command  of  the  Western  Department,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  July  26,  and  one  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
State  under  martial  law;  the  property  of  all  per- 
sons who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  United 
States  confiscated  to  the  Government,  and 
their  slaves,  if  they  had  any,  to  be  set 
free.  He  was  forced,  however,  by  order  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  to  withdraw  the  provision  for  the 
liberation  of  slaves,  and,  for  certain  reasons,  he 
was  removed  early  in  November  from  his  com- 
mand, and  General  Halleck  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  The  State  convention  again  assembled  in 
St.  Louis,  Oct.  11, 1861.  It  made  arrangements  for 
a  State  election  in  November,  1862,  provided  for 
the  continuance  of  the  State  officers  until  that 
time,  and  declared  that  all  persons  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  State  government  within  a 
stated  time  should  be  exempt  irom  arrest  or  pun- 
ishment for  taking  up  arms,  and  directed  the  Gov- 
ernor to  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  like  leniency.  On  Nov.  1  the 
former  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  South,  met  at  Neosho  and  ratified 
an  arrangement  which  had  been  made  between 
certain  commissioners  of  the  State  and  the  Con- 
federate government  at  Richmond,  by  which 
Missouri  was  declared  a  member  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. This  action,  however,  had  little  effect  upon 
the  destiny  of  the  State.  During  the  year  1861 
there  had  been  not  less  than  sixty  battles  and 
skirmishes  between  the  Federal  and  Con- 
federate forces  on  Missouri  soil,  and 
the  year  1862  opened  with  promise  of  hos- 
tilities on  even  a  larger  scale.  Much  disaffec- 
tion was  created  in  the  early  part  of  the  yea* 
by  the  stringent  orders  issued  by  General  Halleck 
and  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  such  as  the 
order  taxing  wealthy  Southern  sympathizers  for 
the  support  of  Union  refugees,  the  order  requiring 
all  newspaper  publishers  to  send  a  copy  of  each 
issue  of  their  journals  to  the  Provost  Marshal's 
office  on  the  penalty  of  having  their  papers  sun- 
pressed,  and  other  regulations  of  the  same  kind. 
The  difficultv  of  putting  these  orders  into  execu- 
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tion,  however,  greatly  mitigated  their  severity. 
The  State  convention  met  again  June  3,  1862.  Its 
most  important  acts  were  the  postponing  of  the 
election  of  State  officers  until  1864  and  continuing 
the  present  incumbents  in  office,  and  disfranchising 
of  all  persons  tnat  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion. 
An  attempt  was  also  made  to  introduce  a  bill  for 
the  general  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the 
State,  but  it  fell  flat.  While  this  convention  was 
still  in  session,  however,  a  mass  conven- 
tion of  emancipationists  met,  consisting  of 
195  delegates  from  twenty-five  counties,  and 
passed  a  number  of  resolutions  in  favor  of  gradual 
emancipation.  Scarcely  had  these  conventions 
dissolved  when  a  new  and  formidable  outbreak  of 
guerrillas  occurred,  and  the  country  was  convulsed 
with  a  renewal  of  the  fiercest  form  of  the  struggle. 
An  election  for  members  of  the  State  Legislature 
and  of  Congress  was  held  Nov.  4.  The  cmestion  of 
emancipation  was  the  principal  one  before  the 
people,  and  six  of  the  nine  Congressional  repre- 
sentatives elected  were  avowed  advocates  of  eman- 
cipation, while  this  party  gained  a  majority  also  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Dec.  29.  1862, 
the  new  Legislature  met,  and  continued  in  session 
until  March  23,  1863.  The  State  had  now  two  Sen- 
atorial vacancies  in  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  one  of  these  was  filled  by  the  Legislature  by 
the  election  of  John  B.  Henderson.  A  number  of 
attempts  were  made  to  fill  the  other  vacancy,  but 
without  success.  June  15,  1863,  the  State  Conven- 
tion once  more  met,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the 
Governor.  In  his  message  to  this  body  Governor 
Gamble  offered  his  resignation,  but  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted. This  convention  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  emancipation  principally,  and  passed  a 
resolution  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  The  State 
Legislature  convened  again  Nov.  10,  1863.  For 
the  Senatorial  vacancy  B.  Gratz  Brown  was 
elected,  and  as  the  unexpired  term  for  which  John 
B.  Henderson  had  been  elected  was  now  near  its 
close,  he  was  re-elected  for  another  full  term. 
An  act  was  likewise  passed  authorizing1  a  State 
convention  to  consider  needed  constitutional 
amendments.  Nov.  8,  1864,  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion resulted  in  a  majority  in  the  State  for  Lincoln, 
and  the  Union  candidate  for  Governor.  Thomas  C. 
Fletcher,  was  elected,  as  well  as  the  entire  Union 
ticket  for  State  officers;  a  large  majority  of  Union 
men  in  the  State  Senate,  three-fourths  of  the 
members  of  the  State  Representatives,  and  eight 
out  of  nine  members  of  Congress.  Governor 
Gamble  having  died  Jan.  31,  1864,  the  acting 
Lieutenant  Governor,  W.  P.  Hill,  had  taken  his 
place, and  sent  in  the  annual  message  on  the  meeting 
of  the  Legislature  Dec.  26,  1864.  The  newly  elected 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  were  in- 
stalled in  office  Jan.  3,  1865.  The  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  St.  Louis  Jan.  6. 
Its  first  act  was  to  adopt  an  ordinance  declaring 
"That  hereaf  er  in  tin  Htatd  there  shall  be  neither 
■lavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  in  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  |have 
been  duly  convicted  ;  and  all  persons  hold  to  serv- 
ice or  labor  uh  hIuvuh  aro  hereby  declared  free." 
It  should  be  uotnd  that  MisHouri  was  not  only  the 
first  State  to  voluntarily  frue  Imr  idaves,  but  she 
declared  the  principle  of  «mii  unci  pa  tion  twenty- 


four  days  before  the  thirteenth  amendment  passed 
Congress.  The  convention  then  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare a  new  constitution,  which  was  submitted  to- 
the  vote  of  the  people  in  June  following  and  ac- 
cepted. Much  excitement  and  trouble  was  caused 
by  a  "test  oath"  provided  for  in  the  new  con- 
sitution.  So  many  persons  refused  to  take  it  that 
it  is  said  during  the  next  several  elections  over  a 
third  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  were  disfran- 
chised. In  addition  to  this,  numbers  of  ministers, 
teachers,  even  lady  instructors  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath,  as  the 
constitution  required  it  of  all  members  of  the 
professions,  but  as  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1865  declared  this  oath  unconstitutional 
it  was  no  longer  enforced.  A  State  election  was 
held  Nov.  7,  1865.  The  State  Legislature  met  Dec. 
20,  1865.  It  was  largely  composed  of  strong  Union 
men,  and  strongly  indorsed  the  action  of  Congress 
in  its  opposition  to  President  Johnson.  The  Leg- 
islature elected  in  1866  had  also  a  majority  of  Re- 
publicans, for  the  Democrats  did  not  succeed  in 
effecting  a  reorganization  of  their  party  until 
1867.  The  second  session  of  the  Legislature  met 
Jan.  7,  1868.  Its  most  important  act  was  the 
appointment  of  superintendents  of  registration  in 
each  election  district  to  exclude  disloyal  voters. 
As  the  test  oath  had  been  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional it  was  claimed  that  any  one  could  take  it 
without  legal  perjury,  whether  he  really  sub- 
scribed to  it  or  not,  and  it  was  to  guard  against 
this  understanding  of  the  matter  that  these  reg- 
istrars were  appointed  with  power  to  disfranchise 
those  who  could  not  bring  suitable  evidence  of 
their  loyalty  although  they  had  taken  the  oath. 
This  law  caused  much  dissatisfaction.  In  the 
November  election  of  1868  the  Republicans  again 
carried  the  State,  giving  a  large  majority  for 
Grant  as  President,  and  electing  their  State  ticket, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Joseph  W.  McClurg. 
Governor. 

LOUIS  XVI.  OF  FRANCE. 

Oneida.  Kan. 

Give  a  history  of  the  reign,  dethronement  ami 
death  of  Louis  Capet,  king  of  France. 

C,  Shinn. 

Answer.— The  story  of  the  causes  that  led  to- 
the  ruin  of  the  hapless  Louis  XVI.  of  France- 
must  go  back  to  the  history  of  the  depraved  Louis 
XV.,  his  grandfather,  whose  #long  reign  of  fifty 
years  was  qpe  of  continued  misfortune  for  France. 
In  1774,  Louis  XVI.,  with  his  handsome  young 
bride,  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria,  came  to  the 
throne,  all  unconscious  of  the  terrible  destiny  they 
had  inherited  through  the  crimes  of  their  prede- 
cessors. That  this  destiny  might  have  been  averted 
had  they  been  wiser,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the 
training  of  royalty  in  those  days  was  not  such  as 
to  develop  wisdom.  The  first  question  that  faced 
the  young  king  was  the  terrible  one  of  finance,  for 
the  profligate  expenditure  of  the  late  king  had 
produced  an  enormous  detlcit  in  the  state  treas- 
ury, and  it  was  a  serious  question  how  the  glories 
of  the  court,  to  say  nothiug  of  its  neces- 
sities, were  to  be  paid  for.  By  a  for- 
tunate  chance  the  king  was  led  to  appoint  Turgot 
as  hi*  Minister  of  Kiuance.  Now  Turgot  was  a 
man  of  good  faith,  high  character  and  ability,  but 
when  he  proposed  the  ouly  true  remedies  for  tUe 
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•mbarrassments  of  tne  government,  economy  and 
the  taxation  of  the  privileged  nobility,  the  court 
and  the  nobles  immediately  formed  a  league  to 
overthrow  him.  This  opposition  so  increased  in 
strength  and  virulence  that  the  king  was  at  last 
•verruled  and  in  1776  he  dismissed  his  only  great 
minister,  though  with  great  reluctance,  for  he 
said:  "Turgot  and  I  are  the  only  men  in  France 
who  care  for  the  people."  It  may  be  said  that  had 
Turgot  lived  till  the  critical  times  of  the  next  de- 
cade, it  is  very  possible  that  he  might  have  been 
called  into  power  again,  and  have  mitigated,  per- 
haps even  arrested,  the  horrors  of  the  revolution, 
but  he  died  in  1781.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Louis  XVI.,  weak  as  he  was,  had  a  sincere  af- 
fection for  the  people,  and  in  late  years,  until  the 
madness  of  the  revolution  seized  upon  them,  they 
fendly  styled  him  "the  Good  King."  The  next 
Minister  of  Finance  was  the  famous  M. 
Necker,  a  German  banker,  who  tried 
no  heroic  remedies,  but  only  how  to  make 
eredit  and  float  the  country  over  difficulties.  It 
was  owing  to  his  shrewd  management  that  France 
was  enabled  in  spite  of  her  embarrassed  finances 
to  give  such  material  aid  to  the  Americans  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  He  always  insisted  to  the  King 
that  it  would  be  a  wise  plan  to  publish  the  govern- 
ment accounts  and  thus  to  let  France  know  how 
she  really  stood,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  doing 
this  until  1781.  This  act  was  regarded  by  the 
court  as  actual  treason,  and  the  outspoken  indigna- 
tion of  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  forced  the  King  to 
dismiss  Necker  from  office.  From  this  time  on  the 
Queen's  influence  was  omnipotent  over  the  feeble 
King,  forcing  him  into  follies  that  only  hastened 
the  inevitable  ruin  of  both.  She  ruled  with  a  suc- 
cession of  obscure  and  incompetent  ministers — 
first  M.  de  Fleury,  then  D'Ormesson,  the  latter 
leaving,  when  he  resigned  office,  only  360,000  francs 
in  the  treasury,  after  having  borrowed  350,000,000 
francs  in  two  years  and  a  half.  Then  came  the 
"ladies'  minister,"  as  he  was  called. 
Calonne,  who  found  the  treasury  nearly  empty, 
and  the  State  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and 
whose  idea  seemed  to  be  that  this  state  of  things 
might  be  mended  by  encouraging  the  court  in  a 
most  gay  and  profuse  expenditure.  But  even 
Calonne  was  forced  in  a  few  years  to  admit  the 
hopelessness  of  affairs,  for  in  1787  the  government 
deficit  had  reached  a  total  of  over  50,000,000  francs. 
He  then  induced  the  king  to  call  an  assembly  of 
the  nobles,  and  proposed  to  them  several  important 
reforms,  one  of  them  being  the  equalization  of 
taxes.  Calonne  thought  that  as  he  had  proved 
himself  to  be  a  friend  of  the  nobles,  they  would  be 
willing  to  resign  some  of  their  privileges  when  he 
advised  them  to  do  so.  But,  to  his  astonishment, 
they  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  he  was  forced  to 
resign  his  office.  He  was  succeeded  by  another 
of  the  Queen's  favorites,  the  utterly  incompetent 
Cardinal  de  Brirnne,  whose  accession  fanned  into 
fury  the  popular  dislike  of  the  Queen,  and  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  monarchy.  In 
1787  a  difficulty  between  the  court  and  Parliament 
aroused  a  demand  for  the  convocation  of  the 
States  General.  This  was  a  representative 
hedy  which  had  once  formed  an  im- 
portant feature  in   the  government  of  France, 


but  had  not  been  convoked  since  1614.  Impelled 
by  the  desperate  condition  of  affairs,  the  King 
called  the  States  General  to  meet  May  5,  1789. 
Brienne  resigned  and  Necker  was  recalled.  But 
the  winter  of  1788-89  was  full  of  omens  of  horrors 
to  come.  The  crop  was  poor,  and  the  nobles  re- 
vived a  combination  to  keep  up  the  price  of  grain ; 
a  scheme  which  they  had  more  than  once  tried  in 
previous  reigns,  but  had  been  held  back  from  gen- 
erally under  Louis  XVI.  by  the  King's  humane 
objections.  Hundreds  of  starving  wretches  from 
the  country  swarmed  into  Paris,  thus  increasing 
the  impoverishment  and  discontent  already  exist- 
ing there.  In  May,  1789.  the  States  General  met. 
This  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  nobles,  the 
clergy,  and  the  commons.  The  King  wished  the 
three  estates  to  meet  separately,  as  had  been  the 
ancient  custom,  but  to  this  the  third  estate,  or 
commons,  would  not  agree.  This  order  finally 
took  possession  of  the  hall,  induced  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  and  a  few  of  the  nobles  to  sit 
with  them,  and  named  themselves  the  "National 
Assembly."  At  this  the  King  was  indignant,  and 
he  caused  the  hall  to  be  closed  against 
these  representatives.  Whereupon  they  with- 
drew to  the  tennis  court,  where  they  ail  took 
a  solemn  oath  that  thev  would  not  separate 
till  "the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
established  and  confirmed  on  solid  foundation," 
and  on  this  took  a  new  name,  the  "Constituent  As- 
sembly." By  firmness,  this  body,  by  June  27,  1789, 
had  induced  all  the  representatives  of  the  three 
orders  to  take  part  in  the  assembly.  The  King, 
most  unwisely  at  this  point,  sent  for  some  Swiss 
and  German  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  the  palace, 
for  he  felt  that  he  dare  not  trust  the  French 
guards.  Necker  resigned,  as  he  would  not  take  the 
King's  part  against  the  people.  On  the  12th  of 
July  the  King's  troops,  in  dispersing  a  crowd, 
fired  upon  the  people.  Instantly  all  Paris  was  in 
revolt,  and  the  tri-color  flag  sprang  into  exist- 
ence. July  14  the  Bastile  was  assaulted  and  razed 
to  the  ground  by  the  excited  mob.  The  King  was 
now  terrified,  promised  to  remove  the  troops,  and 
Paris  grew  calm  again,  and  Lafayette  was  put  in 
command  of  the  forces  of  the  city.  The  King 
made  his  appearance  in  public  with  the  tri-color 
cockade  on  his  breast,  and  it  is  possible  that  he 
might  have  occupied  his  throne  to  old  age  as  a 
constitutional  king,  but  the  Queen  and  the  court 
made  this  impossible  The  members  of  the  court 
and  the  nobles  immediately  began  to  leave  France, 
going  over  into  Germany  or  to  England.  This 
action  displeased  the  people  very  much,  for  it 
showed  that  the  higher  orders  had  little  love  of 
their  country.  The  Queen  stayed  behind,  for  she 
was  of  a  fearless  disposition  and  loyal  to  the  King. 
But  she  only  succeeded  in  involving  him  with  her- 
self in  utter  ruin,  for  she  could  not  keep  from 
helping  and  sympathizing  with  the  plots  that  the 
emigrants  continued  to  carry  on,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  power  back  into  the  hands  of  the  higher 
orders.  Meanwhile  the  King  was  forced  to  rein- 
state M.  Necker,  and  the  Assembly  went  on  with 
its  work.  It  was  very  radical  in  sentiment,  and 
desired  to  right  all  existing  wrongs.  It  laid  down 
a  broad  declaration  of  the  rights  of  men,  and,  in 
accordance  with  its  principles,  abolished  all  peer- 
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ages,  privileges,  titles,  and  orders.  It  drew  up  the 
new  constitution,  providing  for  a  limited  mon- 
archy, without  an  absolute  veto,  and  a  single  Cham- 
ber having  alone  the  right  of  initiation  of  laws — the 
■nation  to  order,  the  King  to  execute.  But  the  King 
received  the  new  arrangements  very  coldly,  and 
the  amazing  folly  of  the  members  of  the  court  and 
the  Queen  was  shown  by  the  fact,  that  though 
all  Paris  was  trembling  with  excitement 
because  of  the  famine  among  the  people, 
a  great  banquet  was  given  at  Versailles  to  the 
Swiss  guards.  It  was  dancing  on  the  edge  of  a 
volcano;  a  vast  crowd,  mainly  composed  of  angry 
women,  with  the  National  Guard,  headed  unwil- 
lingly enough  by  Lafayette,  marched  out  to  the 
palace,  made  the  King  their  prisoner,  and  forced 
Mm  and  the  royal  family  to  come  to  Paris,  and 
take  up  their  residence  at  the  Tuileries.  The 
emigration  among  the  nobles  increased,  and  every- 
where there  were  suspicion  and  distrust.  The  As- 
sembly went  on  with  the  plan  of  changing  entirely 
the  order  of  things,  and  to  remedy  the  financial 
straits  inte  which  the  government  had  come,  it 
-confiscated  all  the  property  of  the  church  as  well 
as  the  estates  ef  the  nobles.  This  was  an  unfor- 
tunate move,  for  it  put  the  church  and  its 
adherents  into  direct  opposition  to  the  new  order 
•of  things.  This  also  turned  the  King  against  the 
Assembly,  for  hitherto  he  had  been  willing  to 
attend  its  sittings,  though  disapproving  of  many 
•of  its  acts.  He  now  felt  that  the  revolu- 
tion must  be  stopped,  and  there  were  two  courses 
-open  to  him,  either  to  combine  against  it 
all  the  persons  of  moderate  opinions,  and 
the  despoiled  nobles  and  clergy,  as  Lafayette 
and  others  desired,  and  make  an  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  constitutional  government  on  a  sound 
basis ;  or  by  calling  to  his  help  the  refugees  with 
foreign  bayonets  at  their  back,  as  the  Queen 
urged  him  to  do.  Unfortunately  he  had  not 
wisdom  to  see  that  the  first  was  the  only  safe 
course,  but  at  Marie  Antoinette's  instigation,  he 
opened  negotiations  with  the  other  kings  of  Europe. 
The  Queen  hated  Lafayette,  and  did  her  best  to 
neutralize  his  influence  with  the  King.  Mirabeau, 
however,  one  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  Assembly, 
whose  influence  she  felt  would  help  her,  she  flat- 
tered and  cajoled.  But  Mirabeau  died,  and  the 
King  and  Queen,  feeling  that  they  had  no  pro- 
tector left,  endeavored  to  flee  from  Paris  in  dis- 
guise. They  were  recognized  and  brought  back, 
but  were  not  harmed.  The  Assembly  finished  its 
work,  and  foolishly  passed  a  "self-denying 
ordinance,"  providing  that  none  of  its  members 
should  be  eligible  for  the  next  Assembly,  nor  for 
any  office  under  the  crown.  The  new  Assembly  met 
Oct.  1,  1791.  By  this  time  the  Kings  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  had  agreed  to  Invade  France  unless 
Louis  XVI.  was  set  free  and  the  refugee  nobles  re- 
stored to  thoir  rights.  The  assembly  then  passed 
an  order  calling  upon  the  emigrants  to  return, 
under  penalty  of  death  and  the  loss  of  all  their 
property.  The  King,  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, vetoed  th«  order.  The  assoinbly  then  passed 
an  act  against  the  clergy,  who  had  refused  to  take 
•  ii«  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  constitution,  and  tho 
King  vetoed  this  also.  The  assembly,  however. 
tOOI  no  note  of  the  votoes,  and  forred  tho  King  to 


appoint  a  new  ministry.  He  made  choice  of  the 
wisest  members  of  the  Girondist  party,  the  mod- 
erate upholders  of  the  constitution.  This  min- 
istry, in  response  to  the  threats  of  the  Austrian 
King,  declared  war  against  him.  Two  battles  were 
fought  on  the  frontier,  and  in  both  the  French 
were  defeated.  There  were  charges  of  treachery. 
The  J acobins,  the  party  of  extreme  revolutionists, 
grew  more  powerful.  Suspicions  were  rife  against 
the  King,  and  especially  against  the  Queen,  who, 
being  an  Austrian,  was  believed  to  be  plotting 
to  betray  France  to  the  enemy.  Lafayette 
was  now  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  he 
made  a  great  mistake  in  issuing  a  manifesto 
against  the  Jacobins,  thus  forfeiting  his  favor 
with  the  people,  June  20,  1792.  The  Jacobins 
replied  to  this  manifesto  by  marching  against 
the  assembly.  That  body,  overawed,  yielded  to  all 
their  demands.  They  then  forced  their  way  inte 
the  palace,  but  the  King  met  them  with  much 
dignity,  wearing  upon  his  head  the  red  cap  of  the 
revolution,  and  they  withdrew  quietly.  Prussia 
had  now  declared  war  against  France,  and  the 
King  and  Queen  had  high  hopes  of  their  speedy 
deliverance.  This  gave  the  Jacobins  opportunity 
to  increase  their  power.  Aug.  10.  Danton,  at  the 
head  of  a  mob,  attacked  and  dispersed  the  assem- 
bly, marched  against  the  palace,  massacred  the 
Swiss  guards,  drove  out  the  royal  family,  and 
plundered  their  goods.  Now  began  the  rule  of 
the  Commune,  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  prisons, 
into  which  every  one  suspected  of  sympathy  with 
the  nobles,  which  meant  the  invading  army,  was 
thrust  Then  came  the  mock  trials,  the  employ- 
ment of  "killers  at  six  francs  a  day,"  to 
massacre  the  condemned.  This  not  destroying  the 
obnoxious  classes  fast  enough,  the  guillotine  was 
invented.  In  November,  1792,  the  King  was 
brought  to  trial.  The  trial  resolved  itself  actually 
into  a  vote  as  to  whether  he  was  deserving  of 
death.  This  vote  was  taken  in  the  National  Con- 
vention— the  body  which  the  Commune  had  put  in 
the  place  of  the  Assembly— Jan.  17.  1793,  and  by 
387  against  334,  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
die.  Jan.  21,  1793,  he  was  publicly  executed.  Oct. 
14  following  the  Queen  suffered  a  like  fate. 

TARIFF  PLANKS. 

Fowlfb.  Ind. 
Publish  the  "tariff  plank"   in   each  National 
platform  of  the  Republican  party  since  1850.  also 
of  each  Democratic  platform  for  the  same  period. 

J.H.C. 

Answer.—  The  Republican  platferm  for  186* 
made  no  mention  of  the  tariff,  being  mainly  taken 
up  witn  arraigning  the  opposite  party  for  its  part 
in  "the  crime  against  Kansas."  The  Democratic 
party  of  the  same  year  declared  "that  justice  and 
sound  policy  forbid  the  Federal  Government  to 
foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  ef 
any  other,  or  to  cherish  the  interests  of  one  por- 
tion to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  onr  com- 
mon country;"  also,  "that  ne  more  reve- 
nue ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required 
to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
government,  and  for  the  gradual  but  certain 
extinction  of  the  public  debt"— both  of  which  re- 
marks were  unquestionably  directed  against  the 
high  tariff  that  was  regarded  an  far  more  advan- 
tageous to  tho  manufacturers  of  New  England 
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than  to  the  planters  of  the  South.  The  Repub- 
lican platform  in  1860  covered  the  subject  by  de- 
claring "that,  while  providing  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  General  Government  by  duties 
upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  ad- 
justment of  these  imports  as  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
whole  country :  and  we  commend  that  policy  of 
National  exchanges  [i.  e.,  a  protective  tariff],  which 
Becures  to  the  workingman  liberal  wages,  to  agri- 
culture remunerative  prices,  to  mechanics  and 
manufacturers  an  adequate  reward  for  their  skill, 
labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  Nation  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  independence."  Both  of 
the  Democratic  platforms  of  that  year,  that  is, 
those  passed  by  the  Douglas  and  Breckinridge 
factions,  refer  to  the  platform  of  the  party  in  1856 
as  an  affirmation  of  principles,  and  only  further 
add  such  resolutions  as  the  new  exigencies  of  the 
times  seem  to  demand.  In  1864  both  platforms 
wera  so  taken  up  with  the  questions  connected 
with  the  war  that  they  had  no  space  for 
tariff  planks.  The  matter  was  further  omit- 
ted by  the  Republicans  in  1868,  a  clause 
to  the  effect  that  "taxation  should  be  equalized 
and  reduced  as  rapidly  as  the  National  faith  will 
permit,"  obviously  referring  directly  to  internal 
revenue  taxes,  while  the  Democrats  took  it  up 
by  demanding  "a  tariff  for  revenue  upon  for- 
eign imports,  and  such  equal  taxation  under  the 
internal  revenue  laws  as  will  afford  incidental  pro- 
tection to  domestic  manufactures,  and  as  will, 
without  impairing  the  revenue,  impose  the  least 
burden  upon  and  best  promote  and  encourage  the 
great  industrial  interests  of  the  country."  In  1872 
the  Republican  plank  on  this  subject  was  as  fol- 
lows: "The  annual  revenue,  after  paying  current 
expenditures,  pensions,  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  should  furnish  a  moderate  balance  for  the 
reduction  of  the  principal,  and  that  revenue,  ex- 
cept so  much  as  may  be  derived  from  a  tax  on  to- 
bacco and  liquors,  should  be  raised  by  duties  upon 
importations,  the  details  of  which  should 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  aid  in  securing  remu- 
nerative wages  to  labor  and  promote  the  industries, 
prosperity,  and  growth  of  the  whole  coun- 
try." The  Democratic  plank  in  the  same  year 
was:  "We  demand  a  system  of  Federal  taxation 
which  shall  not  unnecessarily  interfere  with 
the  industry  of  the  people,  and  which  shall  provide 
the  means  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment, economically  administered,  the  pensions, 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  a  moderate  re- 
duction annually  of  the  principal  thereof;  and 
recognizing  that  there  are  in  our  midst  honest  but 
irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  respective  systems  of  protection  and  free 
trade,  we  remit  the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  the 
people  in  their  Congressional  capacity,  and  to  the 
decision  of  Congress  thereon,  wholly  free 
from  executive  interference  or  dictation."  In 
1876  the  Republicans  offered  the  following: 
"The  revenue  necessary  for  current  expendi- 
tures and  the  obligations  of  the  public  debt 
must  be  largely  derived  from  duties  upon  import- 
ations, which,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  ad- 
justed to  promote  the  interests  of  American  labor 
and  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country;" 


while  the  Democrats  said:  "We  denounce  tho 
present  tariff,  levied  upon  nearly  4,000  articles, 
as  a  masterpiece  of  injustice,  inequality,  and  false 
pretense.  It  yields  a  dwindling,  not  a  yearly  ris- 
ing, revenue.  It  has  impoverished  many  industries 
to  subsidize  a  few.  It  prohibits  imports  that  might 
purchase  the  products  of  American  labor.  It  has 
degraded  American  commerce  from  the  first  to  an 
inferior  rank  on  the  high  seas.  It  has  cut  down 
the  sales  of  American  manufactures  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  depleted  the  returns  of  American 
agriculture — an  industry  followed  by  half  our 
people.  It  costs  the  people  five  times  more  than 
it  produces  to  the  Treasury,  obstructs  the  pro- 
cesses of  production  and  wastes  the  fruits  of 
labor.  It  promotes  fraud,  fosters  smuggling,  en- 
riches dishonest  officials,  and  bankrupts  honest 
merchants.  We  demand  that  all  custom-house 
taxation  shall  be  only  for  revenue.  In  1880,  both 
parties  touched  the  matter  briefly,  the  Republicans 
re-affirming  "the  belief  avowed  in  1876  that  th» 
duties  levied  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  should  so 
discriminate  as  to  favor  American  labor,"  and  the 
Democrats  calling  for  "a  tariff  for  revenue  only." 
In  1884,  the  Republicans  declare  "It  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  good  government  to  protect  the  righta 
and  promote  the  interests  of  its  own  people.  The 
largest  diversity  of  industry  is  the  most  productive 
of  general  prosperity  and  of  the  comfort 
and  independence  of  the  people.  We  therefore 
demand  that  the  imposition  of  duties  on 
foreign  imports  shall  be  made  not  for  rev- 
enue only,  but  that  in  raising  the  requisite 
revenues  for  the  government,  such  duties  shall 
be  so  levied  as  to  afford  security  to  our  diversified 
industries,  and  protection  to  the  rights  and  wages 
of  the  laborer,  to  the  end  that  active  and  intelli- 
gent labor,  as  well  as  capital,  may  have  its  just  re- 
ward, and  the  laboring  man  his  full  share  in  the- 
National  prosperity.  Against  the  so-called  economio 
system  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  would  de- 
grade our  labor  to  the  foreign  standard,  we  enter 
our  most  earnest  protest.  The  Democratic  party- 
has  failed  completely  to  relieve  the  people  of  the- 
burden  of  unnecessary  taxation  by  a  wise  reduc- 
tion of  the  surplus.  The  Republican  party  pledges 
itself  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  the  tariff  and 
to  reduce  the  surplus,  not  by  the  vicious  and  in- 
discriminating  process  of  horizontal  reduction,, 
but  by  such  methods  as  will  relieve  the  taxpayer 
without  injuring  the  laborers  or  the  great  produc- 
tive interests  of  the  country."  The  Democrats, 
in  reply  to  this,  charged  the  Republican  party 
with  creating  and  continuing  the  irregularities  in 
the  tariff  that  it  was  pledged  to  correct;  also  with 
injuring,  not  protecting,  industry  by  taxing  raw 
materials,  and  declared  that  ''the  Democratic  party 
is  pledged  to  revise  the  tariff  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
to  all  interests.  But,  in  making  reduction  ia 
taxes,  it  is  not  proposed  to  injure  any  domestic  in- 
dustries, but  rather  to  promote  their  healthy 
growth.  *  *  *  The  process  of  the  reform  must 
be  subject  in  the  execution  to  this  plain  dictate  of 
justice— all  taxation  shall  be  limited  to  the  require- 
ments of  economical  government.  The  necessary 
reduction  in  taxation  can  and  must  be  effected 
without  depriving  American  labor  "of  the  ability  to 
compete  successfully  with  foreign  labor,  and  with- 
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•out  imposing  lower  rates  of  duty  than  will  be  am- 
ple to  cover  any  increased  cost  of  production 
which  may  exist  in  consequence  of  the  higher  rate 
of  wages  prevailing  in  this  country.  Sufficient 
revenue  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Government  economically  administered,  including 
pensions,  interest,  and  principal  of  the  public 
•debt,  can  be  got  under  our  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion from  custom-house  taxes  on  fewer  imported 
articles,  bearing  heaviest  on  articles  of  luxury,  and 
bearing  lightest  on  articles  of  necessity.  We, 
therefore,  denounce  the  abuses  of  the  existing 
tariff,  and  subject  to  the  preceding  limitations,  we 
demand  that  Federal  taxation  shall  be  exclusively 
for  public  purposes  and  shall  not  exceed  the  needs 
of  the  government  economically  administered." 

SOME  BXPOBT  QUERIES. 

GlBABD,  111. 

1,  What  manufactured  products  do  we  export  to 
Europe?  2.  Do  we  send  any  cotton  goods  to  Eng- 
land (to  Manchester  for  instance)?  Where  do  we 
sell  our  goods  when  we  export  them  ? 

S.  M.  Weight. 

Answer. — Last  year  we  exported  raw  cotton  to 
the  value  of  $205,086,742;  cotton  manufactures, 
$13,953,934;  wheat,  $50,262,715;  wheat  flour,  $38,- 
442,955;  maize,  $31,730,922;  meat,  butter,  eggs  and 
other  farm  produce,  $90,625,216;  petroleum,  $50,- 
199.844;  tobacco,  $30,424,906;  wood  and  its  manu- 
factures, $20.643,390 :  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
$15,755,490;  cattle,  $10,958,954;  sugar  and  molasses, 
$12,191,766;  of  all  other  exports  no  one  reached 
$10,000,000.  The  total  of  our  exports  was  $665,964.- 
629.  The  raw  cotton  went  chiefly  to  England; 
manufactured  cotton  to  South  America  and  China; 
wheat,  corn  and  farm  produce  to  England.  2.  We 
send  no  cotton  manufactures  to  Manchester,  nor 
to  any  other  English  center. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  tell  us  something  about 
the  teaching  of  the  blind?  W.  C.  Jones. 

Answer.— Mr.  William  S.  Phillips,  who  has  been 
connected  for  many  years  with  the  Illinois  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville,  has  kindly  fur- 
nished the  following  information  on  the  subject: 
In  most  schools  for  the  blind  books  in  raised  print 
are  used.  The  touch  of  blind  persons  is  generally 
so  acute  that  they  learn  their  letters  as  soon  as 
seeing  children,  and  progress  in  their  work  rapidly. 
The  work  in  a  school  is  about  equal  to  the  ordi- 
nary high  school  course.  Pupils  are  classified  as 
in  other  schools.  But  persons  who  become  blind 
at  the  age  of  20,  for  instance,  must  begin  with  the 
alphabet  as  little  children  do.  They  learn  the 
alphabet  and  pass  on  to  where  their  attainments 
would  place  them.  Writing  is  taught  by  tracing 
with  a  pencil  letters  sunk  into  a  stiff  card.  The 
form  of  the  letters  is  soon  learned,  and  some  very 
<  n-<litable  writing  is  done  in  this  way.  This  man- 
ner of  writing  can  bo  road  by  seeing  persons  only. 
The  point  systems,  Braille's  and  Wait's,  are  used  by 
blind  persons  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
The  Wait  system  l|  more  generally  used  in  this 
country.  The  use  of  the  type-writer  is  being 
taught  in  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
This  may  open  a  new  Held.  'Die  type- writer  used 
is  soon  mastered,  and  some  excellent  work  Las 
been  done.  Music  plays  an  importunt  part  in 
tlieir  duration.      Music  is  read  to  the  pupil,  who 


writes  it  in  Braille  or  Wait  system.  The  music  is 
studied  by  the  pupil  at  the  instrument  until  it  is 
memorized.  Correct  time  and  tune  they  insist 
upon.  No  class  of  people  enjoy  music  more 
thoroughly  and  critically  than  the  blind.  The 
course  in  music  at  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the 
Blind  is  quite  broad.  Opportunities  are  offered 
for  orchestral  study,  piano  and  pipe  organ,  vocal 
culture,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  harmony, 
composition,  etc.  Many  useful  trades  are  taught 
in  mechanical  departments,  designed  to  make 
blind  men  self-supporting.  The  main  end  to  be 
sought  in  the  education  of  the  blind  is  to  fit  them 
to  compete  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  with  the 
more  fortunate  who  can  see,  and  take  them  out 
of  their  despondency  and  give  them  a  worthy  ob- 
ject to  accomplish  in  life. 

OUVEB  P.  MOBTON. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  6ketch  of  the  late  Oliver  P,  Morton,  of  In- 
diana. R.  B.  N. 

Answer—  Oliver  Perry  Morton  was  born  in 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  in  1823.  The  original 
family  name  was  Throckmorton,  the  first  syllable 
having  been  dropped  by  the  Senator's  father  He 
received  the  elements  of  education  in  his  native 
county,  and  completed  his  course  with  two  year* 
at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  He  studied 
law,  and  was  very  successful  in  his  profession. 
He  was  a  Democrat  in  early  life,  but,  having 
strong  anti-slavery  sympathies,  left  the  party  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854.  In 
1856  he  was  candidate  for  Governor  of  his  State, 
but  was  defeated.  In  1860,  however,  he  was  elected 
as  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  two  days  after  he 
had  taken  his  seat  as  President  of  the  Senate  he 
was  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  Gov- 
ernor, Henry  S.  Lane,  who  had  been  elected  to 
that  position,  having  been  chosen  United  States 
Senator.  During  the  war  Governor  Morton  was 
very  zealous  in  raising  troops.  His  mode  of  action 
offended  many,  and  in  1863  the  Democrats,  having 
a  majority  in  the  Legislature,  attempted  to  take 
the  military  power  out  of  his  hands  and  put  it  in 
charge  of  a  commission.  This  project  was  de- 
feated by  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Assembly,  leaving  both  houses 
without  a  quorum.  As  the  Legislature  did  noth- 
ing at  this  session,  the  necessary  appropriation 
bills  for  carrving  on  the  government  of  the  State 
were  not  made,  and  until  the  meeting  of  the  next 
Legislature  Governor  Morton  raised  the  needed 
funds  for  the  State  on  his  own  personal  responsi- 
bility. The  obligations  which  he  incurred  were 
afterward  assumed  by  the  State.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  Governor  by  a  large  majority.  He  had  a 
paralytic  stroke  the  following  year,  and  went  to 
Europe  for  some  months;  then,  returning,  in  spite 
of  impaired  health  he  reassumed  his  executive 
duties.  He  was  elected  United  States  Senator  in 
1»67,  and  was  again  choseu  iu  1873.  He  took  a 
prominent  position  iu  the  Senate  as  a  leader  of  the 
more  radical  Republicans.  He  favored  the  stern 
policy  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  States,  and  is 
credited,  though  probably  incorrectly,  with  the 
authorship  of  the  phrase  "waving  the  bloody 
shirt."  Ho  was  a  candidate  for  President  at  the 
Cincinnati  convention  of  1876,  and  hi*  uuine  htood 
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second  on  the  first  ballot,  but  ho  was  of  too  pro- 
nounced opinions  to  unite  the  factions  of  the  party, 
and  these  united  on  the  seventh  ballot  on  Mr. 
Hayes.  Senator  Morton  was  a  member  of  the 
Electoral  Commission.  Ho  died  of  paralysis  at 
Indianapolis,  Nov.  1,  1877.  He  was  a  man  of  vig- 
orous intellect  and  iron  will,  and  great  energy. 
He  was  a  popular  orator,  his  style  being  marked 
by  force  rather  than  elegance.  He  was  the  young- 
est, excepting  Sprague  of  Rhode  Island,  of  tho 
famous  war  Governors,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
strongest 

37BSULA  AND  HEB  ELEVEN  THOUSAND  VIRGINS. 

Garde  Point,  111. 

Give  the  legend  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  11,000  vir- 
gins. M.  S.  S. 

Answer.— St.  Ursula  was  said  to  bo  a  princess  of 
Great  Britain  who  was  martyred  near  Cologne, 
with  11,000  virgins  who  accompanied  her.  Certainly 
some  parts  of  the  story  are  fabulous,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  accurately  separate  truth  from  false- 
hood in  these  ancient  legends.  The  accepted  story 
is  that  Maximus  the  Roman,  being  proclaimed 
emperor  of  Britain  by  his  army  in  382,  went  over 
into  Gaul  to  establish  his  power  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Gallic  emperor,  Gratian.  One  of  his 
commanders,  Conan,  who  was  a  British  prince  and 
a  Christian,  conducted  himself  so  bravely  on  this 
expedition  that  Maximus  made  him  the  ruler  of 
Brittany.  Conan  having  established  his  residence 
at  Nantes,  sent  embassadors  to  ask  Ursula  in  mar- 
riage from  her  father,  Dunnat,  King  of  Cornwall, 
with  as  many  young  women  as  were  willing 
to  come  with  her  and  become  the  wives  of 
the  Britons  who  had  settled  with  Conan  in  Brittany. 
King  Dunnat  received  the  deputation  favorably, 
and  the  Princess  and  her  companions  consented 
and  took  ship  at  London  for  Brittany.  A  storm, 
however,  drove  them  upon  the  German  coast, 
where  they  were  captured  by  the  Huns,  and  being 
exhorted  by  St.  Ursula  to  die  rather  than  surrender 
their  virtue,  thoy  were  all  barbarously  massacred, 
This  was  in  the  year  383.  The  question  of  tha 
number  of  slain  virgins  has  never  been  settled.  A 
historian  of  the  eighth  century  only  says  that  the 
number  was  very  great ;  it  is  not  until  the  twelfth 
century  that  we  find  the  assertion  that  there  were 
11,000  of  them.  But  the  ancient  record  on  St. 
Ursula's  tomb  read  simply:  "Ursula  etXI.  M.  V.," 
which  some  writers  insist  meant  only  "eleven 
martyred  virgins,"  but  others  read  the  M  as  a 
numeral  and  translated  it  11,000  virgins.  There  is 
in  Cologne  a  church  dedicated  to  the  11,000  vir- 
gins, where  a  great  pile  of  skulls  and  bones  is 
shown  as  those  belonging  to  the  martyred  damsels. 

DIVISION  OP  DAKOTA, 

Le  Mars,  Iowa. 
Give  an  account  of  the  attempts  to  divide  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Dakota,  and  tell  why  they  did  not  succeed. 

Subscriber. 

Answer.— Ever  since  1871  the  wishes  of  a  largo 
part  of  the  people  of  Dakota  for  division  of  the 
Territory  upon  the  46th  parallel  have  been  ex- 
pressed at  intervals  through  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature and  in  public  gatherings  and  conven- 
tions. The  division,  as  proposed,  would  give 
South  Dakota  an  area  of  77,000  square  miles,  with 
a  population,  according  to  official  computation  in 
1885,  of  263,553.    In  the  winter  of  1881-2,  Congress 


was  petitioned  to  pass  an  act  enabling  the  people 
of  South  Dakota  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State 
government,  and  continuing  the  Territorial  organi- 
zation for  tho  northern  part.  Since  Congress 
failed  to  act,  the  Territorial  Legislature  the  follow- 
ing winter  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  calling 
of  a  convention  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the 
southern  part  of  the  Territory,  but  the  Gov- 
ernor withheld  his  signature  and  the  bill 
failed.  Nevertheless,  a  preliminary  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Huron,  and  a  regu- 
lar convention  called  to  meet  at  Sioux  FallB,  in 
September,  1883.  At  Sioux  Falls  150  delegates, 
elected  by  the  people,  framed  a  constitution  which 
was  voted  on  at  the  polls  in  November  and 
adopted.  Again  Congress  was  petitioned,  but  in 
vain.  In  February,  1885,  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture, with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  provided 
for  a  now  constitutional  convention,  which  was 
held  at  Sioux  Falls  in  September,  and  at  the 
November  election  a  new  constitution  was  pre- 
sented for  adoption,  and  State  officers  were  nomi- 
nated with  due  formality.  The  constitution  was 
approved  by  a  vote  of  25,138  to  6,527.  A.  C.  Mel- 
lette was  chosen  Governor  by  a  vote  of  28,994,  and 
by  a  similar  vote  an  entire  State  ticket  was  elected. 
However,  South  Dakota  was  never  recognized 
as  a  State  by  Congress,  and  the  organization 
failed  of  its  purpose.  In  1886  a  vote  was  taken  on 
the  division  question.  This  vote  was  nearly  two 
to  one  in  Northern  Dakota  against  division,  and, 
two  to  one  in  Southern  Dakota  for  division.  As 
South  Dakota  is  much  more  thickly  populated 
than  the  northern  part,  the  result  on  the  aggre- 
gated vote  was  unquestionably  for  the  division, 
but  the  votes  of  the  two  parts  of  the  State  had 
been  taken  separately,  and  thus  one  nullified  the 
other.  The  sentiment  is  now.  however,  for  division 
and  for  admission  as  two  separate  States. 

THE  "liADIES  DEPOSIT"  AND  MRS.  HOWE. 

Chicago. 

Please  give  a  full  account  of  the  bank  managed 
in  Boston  by  Mrs.  Howe  some  years  ago.  Is  it  true 
that  the  female  sharper,  exposed  by  The  Inter 
Ocean  some  months  ago  in  this  city,  was  the  same 
person?  Reader. 

Answer. — Tho  Boston  operations  of  this  gifted 
swindler  began  some  nine  years  ago.  Some  time 
before  April,  1879,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elmer  Howe  opened 
a  private  bank,  called  the  Ladies'  Deposit,  u,t  No.  2 
Garland  street,  Boston.  Publicity  was  shunned 
rather  than  sought,  but  the  managers  of  the  bank 
let  it  be  known  that  they  would  pay  interest  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  cent  per  week  on  all  money  deposited 
with  them.  Conditions  were  imposed,  however. 
Depositors  must  be  single  women,  owning  less 
than  $1,500 ;  and  they  must  deposit  not  less  than 
$200  nor  more  than  $1,000.  Each  new  depositor 
must  be  introduced  by  some  preceding  de- 
positor. The  payment  of  interest  was  after- 
ward changed  to  8  per  cent  a  month, 
payable  every  three  months  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  bank  removed  to  a  larger  house  at 
No.  2  East  Brookline  street,  but  beyond  this  few 
changes  were  made.  The  success  of  the  enterprise 
in  securing  deposits  was  remarkable.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  institution  was  not  doing  a  legiti- 
mate banking  business,  since  no  business  could 
afford  to  pay  such  a  rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of 
money.    In  explanation  of  this  point,  Mrs.  Howo 
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stated  that  she  was  dispensing  a  charity,  a  fund 
eontributed  by  "the  Quakers."  There  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  keeping  a  bank,  no  sign  upon  the 
building,  no  office  fixtures,  no  safe,  the  money 
being  simply  placed  in  a  bureau  drawer;  no  books 
.  were  kept,  no  entries  made  except  in  the  little 
pass  books  which  were  given  to  depositors.  To 
all  inquiries  as  to  the  financial  standing  of  the 
bank,  there  was  returned  a  simple  refusal  to 
explain  or  even  to  give  references,  accom- 
panied with  a  reminder  that  "You  need  not 
deposit,  unless  you  wish;  we  do  not  solicit."  Mrs. 
Howe  herself  was  described  as  vulgar  in  appear- 
ance, and  brusque  in  manner,  utterlv  without 
reputation,  her  previous  life  (unknown,  of  course, 
to  the  depositors)  having  been  criminal  to  the  last 
degree.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the 
bank  must  have  received  during  the  two  years  of 
its  existence,  nearly  $500,000.  Jan.  8,  1880,  a  re- 
porter of  the  Boston  Herald  wrote  up  the  bank 
very  fully,  implying  but  not  actually  stating  that 
it  was  a  swindle.  Mrs.  Howe  replied  in  a  letter  to 
the  paper,  advising  the  reporters  to  mind  their 
own  business.  Some  few  of  the  depositors  took 
the  alarm  and  withdrew  their  funds,  but  most  were 
deterred  by  the  regulation  that  a  person  with- 
drawing should  not  be  allowed  to  deposit  again. 
The  publicity  given  by  the  newspaper  drew  in  new 
depositors,  who  seemed  to  think  the  solvency 
of  the  bank  assured  by  its  ability  to  pay 
out  a  few  thousand  dollars.  After  a  season  of  ex- 
ceptional prosperity,  came  the  exposure  and  col- 
lapse. Sept.  25.  1880,  the  Boston  Advertiser 
commenced  the  exposure  of  the  concern,  and 
kept  on  attacking  it  for  three  weeks.  If  Mrs. 
Howe  had  been  shrewd,  she  would  have  decamped 
at  this  juncture,  but  she  evidently  hoped  to 
weather  the  storm,  and  for  a  week  maintained 
her  position,  paying  out  to  her  frightened  de- 
positors about  $80,000.  Then  she  was  forced  to 
suspend  "temporarily.' '  A  week  later  her  dupes 
appealed  to  the  law,  and  bank  and  banker  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff.  Oct.  18,  Mrs. 
Howe  and  her  assistant,  or  partner,  Mrs.  Julia 
Gould,  were  held  to  bail  for  "cheating  by  false 
pretenses,"  and  in  due  course  of  time  were  in- 
dicted. Mrs.  Howe  was  tried  and  found  guilty, 
April  25,  1881,  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  though 
this  woman  had  shown  herself  an  absolute  dis- 
grace to  her  sex  in  every  way,  and  also  its  worst 
enemy,  by  robbing  simple-minded  women  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  a  number  of  good  women 
came  forward  in  her  defense.  They  declared  that 
the  newpaper  exposure  of  Mrs.  Howe  was 
prompted  by  the  injustice  of  man  to  the  weaker 
sex,  and  especially  they  refused  to  admit  that  her 
methods  of  doing  business  should  have  shown  her 
depositors  that  she  was  a  cheat  and  a  fraud.  Mrs. 
Howe  served  out  her  time  in  prison,  and  immed- 
iately upon  hur  release  went  over  into  Canada, 
where  she  tried  to  carry  on  some  of  her  peculiar 
schemes,  but  was  prevented.  It  was  thought  when 
a  woman  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Klraer  began 
doing  buHinosH  after  the  manner  of  tho  "Ladies' 
Deposit"  in  Chicago  that  Mrs.  Howe  had  mado  her 
appearance  here.  And  by  comparing  tho  appear- 
ance of  thin  woman  with    the  description  of  the 


Boston  sharper,  the  identity  seemed  to  bo  proved. 
This  time,  when  the  newspapers  began  to  ferret 
out  the  case,  the  adventuress  disappeared  sud- 
denly, leaving  no  traces  behind  her.  It  is  not  known* 
how  many  she  succeeded  in  "taking  in"  when 
operating  in  Chicago. 

THE  BOLIVIA -CHILI  WAR. 

„.        ,   .  .    m  ^  South  Whitley,  Ind. 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  Bolivia-Chili  war.  What  is 
the  present  capital  of  Bolivia  ?  C.  Pence. 

Answer.— Bolivia,  formerly  known  as  Upper 
Peru,  formed  from  1767  a  part  of  the  vice-royalty 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent state  in  1825,  taking  the  name  it  still  bears 
in  honor  of  Simon  Bolivar.  The  new  state,  how- 
ever, from  its  land-locked  position,  was  not  able  to- 
compete  in  commercial  importance  and  industrial 
enterprise  with  neighboring  states.  It  possessed 
but  a  few  miles  of  sea-board,  with  two  small  port* 
which  were  only  accessible  over  a  narrow  strip  of 
desert  wedged  in  between  the  maritime  countries 
of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  was  obliged  to  carry  on  the 
bulk  of  its  commerce  over  Peruvian  territory  and 
through  Peruvian  ports.  There  was  always  a  con- 
tention between  Chili  and  Bolivia  concerning  tho 
question  of  boundary,  the  Chilians  claiming  that 
their  territory  extended  northward  on  the  sea- 
board, so  as  to  include  a  part  of  the 
Desert  of  Atacama,  and  the  Bolivians  fixing 
the  southern  boundary  of  tho  desert  as  their  limit. 
But,  in  fact,  Chili  remained  in  peaceful  possession 
of  this  territory  until  1842,  in  which  year  the  dis- 
covery of  guano  deposits  on  the  strip  of  coast,  and 
the  appropriation  of  these  by  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment, brought  the  Bolivian  government  forward 
as  a  claimant  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  rich 
prize.  The  Chilian  government  continued  to* 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  these  deposits  until 
1864,  though  Bolivia  continually  protested,  when 
threatened  hostilities  with  Spain  had  the  effect  of 
uniting  these  adjoining  states  in  the  desire  to 
oppose  a  common  enemy.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  feeling  the  republics  of  Chili  and  Bolivia,  in 
1866,  made  mutual  concessions  of  their  respective 
rights  and  privileges  in  a  treaty  of  limits  establish- 
ing the  boundary  line  at  24  deg.  south,  but  fixing 
a  neutral  zone  between  latitude  23  deg.  and  25  deg.. 
wherein  both  countries  should  share  equally  is 
customs  receipts  and  export  duties  on  minerals. 
Some  years  later  it  was  discovered  that  the  land 
of  this  neutral  zone  was  rich  not  only  in  guano, 
but  in  mineral  wealth  also,  and  especially  in  vast 
deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda  The  trade  in  the  latter 
substance  became  large,  chiefly  through  the  efforts 
and  capital  of  the  Chilians,  but  Peru,  which  had 
similar  deposits,  of  whose  working  the  govern- 
ment held  a  monopoly,  was  apprehensive  that  tho 
competition  of  Chili  would  reduce  the  price  of 
this  valuable  substauce.  Bights  in  tho  nitrate 
beds  of  the  Peruvian  province  of  Tarapaca  were 
purchased  by  both  Bolivian  and  Chilian  compa- 
nies. In  1872  Peru  forced  these  companies  to  sell 
their  interest  at  a  loss,  and  in  1873  she  en- 
tered into  a  secret  allianoe  with  Bolivia,  with  a 
view  to  seizing  and  confiscating  the  nitrate  works 
in  the  neutral  zone.  Of  this  treaty  Chill  knew 
nothing,  but  she  felt  that  it  was  necessary  in 
behalf  of  her  citizens  and  their  property  to  insist 
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upon  a  new  treaty  or  a  revision  of  the  former 
boundary.  Therefore,  in  August,  1874.  a  new  treaty 
between  Bolivia  and  Chili  was  signed  and  duly 
ratified.  This  treaty  abolished  the  neutral  zone. 
By  it  the  possession  of  this  zone  was  assigned 
to  the  Bolivians,  but  it  was  provided  that  the 
Chilians  should  continue  to  work  the  nitrate  beds 
and  export  the  guano  exempt  from  any  impost 
taxes  on  the  part  of  the  Bolivian  government. 
However,  the  friendly  relations  established  by  this 
treaty  did  not  prove  enduring.  In  1878  the  Bo- 
livian government  levied  a  heavy  duty  on  the  ni- 
trate  trade  in  contravention  of  express  treaty  stipu- 
ntions.  It  was  thought  that  the  violation  of  her 
pledges  on  the  part  of  Bolivia  was  incited  by  the 
Peruvian  government,  which  found  Chilian  com- 
petition interfering  seriously  with  profits  from  its 
monopoly  of  the  nitrate  trade.  When  the  Chilian 
government  protested,  the  export  duty  was  re- 
moved, but  almost  immediately  after  the  property 
of  the  Chilian  companies  working  in  the  former 
neutral  zone  was  declared  confiscated  to  the  Bo- 
livian Government.  Chili,  therefore,  declared  war 
against  Bolivia,  and  sent  troops,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  the  disputed  territory.  Soon  after, 
the  fact  of  the  secret  treaty  between  Bo- 
livia and  Peru  'having  been  made  public, 
Chili,  in  just  indignation,  declared  war  asrainst 
Peru  also.  For  the  first  six  months  the  war  was 
confined  to  naval  battles,  in  which  the  Chilians 
were  generally  victorious.  Several  land  battles 
followed,  the  Chilians  landing  on  the  Peruvian 
coast  and  capturing  numeroustowns  and  villages, 
which  they  pillaged  in  barbarous  fashion.  In  the 
summer  of  1880  they  planned  the  campaign  against 
Lima,  the  Peruvian  capital.  Having  nearlv  an- 
nihilated the  Peruvian  navy,  they  easily  blockaded 
Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  and  landed  troops  at 
Pisco  and  Curayaco.  A  force  of  22,500  infantry, 
809  cavalry,  and  3,400  artillery,  with  eighty  cannon 
iind  ten  Gatling  guns— in  all  about  30,000 — com- 
manded by  General  Baquedano,  gathered  near 
<  urayaco  and  advanced  upon  Chorillos,  a  village 
^;ight  miles  south  of  Lima.  Pierola,  President  of 
Peru  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Peruvian 
crmy,  marched  to  Lurin  to  meet  the  in- 
vaders, leaving  General  La  Cotera  with  7.000 
troops  to  defend  the  capital.  This  was  in  the 
iatterpart  of  December,  1880.  Early  in  January 
the  Peruvian  forces  were  routed  at  Miraflores, 
near  Chorillos,  and  on  the  17th  the  Chilians  occu- 
pied Lima.  The  Peruvian  loss  is  given  as  7,000 
killed  and  2,000  taken  prisoner.  The  horrors  of 
tins  campaign  were  increased  by  the  disorganized 
condition  of  the  governments  of  both  Peru  and 
Bolivia,- there  being  no  force  to  protect  the  inhab- 
itants against  the  most  barbarous  cruelties  on  the 
part  of  the  invaders.  After  the  first  defeat  of  the 
Peruvians  by  the  Chilian  troops,  in  1880,  General 
Prado,  then  President  of  Peru,  was  forced  to  flee 
from  the  country  to  escape  the  indignation  of  the 
people.  A  few  months  later  an  insurrection  in 
Bolivia  deposed  General  Daza,  the  President  there, 
for  a  similar  reason.  General  Pierola  was  installed 
in  Peru,  and  General  Campero  in  Bolivia 
by  the  popular  party.  But  early  in 
J 881  further  serious  defeats  of  the  Peruvian 
army  had  brought  Pierola  into  disfavor,  and  he 


was  deposed  and  General  Calderon  installed  in  his 
place.  The  followers  of  the  former  leader,  how- 
ever, aided  him  to  set  up  a  government  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  and  for  over  two  years  the 
country  was  the  prey  of  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
contending  political  factions,  as  well  as  of  a  cru- 
elly victorious  foreign  army.  Not  until  October, 
1883,  was  peace  concluded  by  a  treaty  between  the 
contending  nations.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  in- 
cluded the  cession  to  Chili  of  the  province  of  Tara- 
paca  permanently,  and  of  Tacna  and  Arica  for  a 
term  of  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
people  of  the  two  last-named  provinces  are  to  de- 
cide by  popular  vote  to  which  country  they  prefer 
to  belong,  and  the  preferred  government  is  to  pay 
to  the  other  $10,000,000  before  acquiring  posses- 
sion. The  treaty  between  Bolivia  and  Chili  was 
not  signed  until  early  in  1884.  By  its  terms  Bolivia 
was  deprived  of  all  sea-board  territory,  but  was 
allowed  commercial  rights  at  the  port  of  Antof a- 
gasta,  and  the  right  of  way  across  the  strip  of  land 
held  by  Chili  on  the  coast.  The  capital  of  Bolivia 
is  La  Paz. 

UNSEED  OIL. 

Alexandria,  D.  T. 
Give  the  process  of  extracting  the  oil  from  flax- 
seed. C.  E.  Swanley. 

Answer.-— Flaxseed  oil,  or  linseed  oil,  is  obtained! 
by  pressure  from  the  seed  of  flax.  The  seeds  are 
usually  stripped  from  the  dry  flax  stalks  by  a  pro- 
cess called  "rippling,"  which  is  drawing  the  stalks, 
a  handful  at  a  time,  through  a  set  of  iron  teeth 
standing  in  a  row,  half  an  inch  apart  at  the  top  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  bottom.  The  seed- 
bolls  are  then  well  dried,  then  threshed  and  win- 
nowed, to  remove  the  outside  hull  or  capsule  from 
the  seed.  The  latter  are  then  ground  in  mills,  and 
the  powder  is  subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic 
pressure,  which  extracts  the  oil.  Sometimes  the 
seed  is  roasted  before  grinding,  because  the  heat, 
destroys  the  gummy  matter  in  the  interior  coating 
of  the  seeds.  The  oil  is  therefore  secured  more 
free  from  mucilage,  but  it  is  of  a  higher  color  and, 
of  more  acrid  taste  than  that  expressed  from  the> 
raw  seed. 

A  TABIPF  QUESTION. 

DouoitAS,  Kan. 

1.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  whatever  the  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  on  imported  goods,  an  article  of  the 
same  kind  and  quality  being  produced  by  American 
manufacturers  at  25  or  50  per  cent  less  cost,  does 
not  the  American  manufacturer  add  the  25  or  50 
per  cent  duty  that  the  importer  pays  to  get  into  our 
markets,  and  that  we  as  consumers  pay  the  25  or  50 
per  cent?  2.  Please  enumerate  the  articles  and  the 
per  cent  separately  that  we  pay  internal  revenue  on. 

Henry  Butleb. 

Answer.— The  duty  is  not  added  to  the  price. 
The  Inter  Ocean  has  replied  to  this  query  at 
least  a  thousand  times.  For  example,  the  duty  on 
calico  prints  is  5  cents  per  yard;  but  they  are  often 
sold  as  low  as  4,  and  very  seldom  higher  than  7 
cents  a  yard.  John  Bright,  the  famous  English 
orator  and  free  trader,  who  is  also  a  carpet  manu- 
facturer, said  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents  that 
when  he  sent  his  goods  to  America  he  first  paid  a 
tariff  duty,  "and  then  was  forced  to  accept  the  low 
price  fixed  by  competition  among  the  American 
makers."  The  importer  pays  the  duty,  not  the 
consumer. 

(2)  Internal  revenue  is  raised  from  taxes  on 
fifty  articles  and  trades,  banks  paying  tax  in  fir* 
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different  forms  and  degrees.  Fermented  liquors, 
meaning  beer,  ale,  porter,  etc.,  pay  a  tax  of  $1  per 
barrel.  Wholesale  dealers  in  such  liquors  are  also 
taxed-  Spirits  are  taxed  90  cents  per  gallon. 
Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  are  also  taxed:  so  are 
the  makers  of  stills,  first  by  license  tax  of  $50,  next 
by  a  tax  of  $20  on  each  still  made.  Rectifiers  of 
spirits  pay  a  license  of  from  $100  to  $200.  Tobacco 
is  taxed  3  cents  per  pound,  and  seven  other  taxes 
come  from  it  in  forms  of  license,  permit,  or 
stamps.  Cigars  are  taxed  $3  per  1,000,  and  there 
are  indirect  taxes  in  form  of  license  and  stamps. 
Wines  made  in  imitation  of  European  brands  are 
taxed  $2.40  per  quart.  Oleomargarine  is  taxed  2 
cents  per  pound,  manufacturers  of  it  pay  a  license 
of  $600  a  year,  wholesale  dealers  $480,  retailers 
$48  These  are  the  chief  sources  of  internal 
revenue. 


Capac,  Mich. 
GiTe  a  full  history  and  explanation  of  that  dread 
disease,  leprosy.  Give  the  cause  of  the  pestilence 
and  symptoms  and  duration  of  the  disease.  Is 
there  any  place  in  this  country  where  lepers  are 
isolated?  Why  do  not  the  eminent  physicians  of 
modern  times  treat  the  disease?  G.  Leach. 

Answer.—  Leprosy  seems  to  have  been  a  name 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  various  skin  diseases. 
Greek  writers  say  that  it  originated  in  Egypt,  and 
there  were  certainly  cases  among  the  Hebrews 
when  they  migrated  from  that  country.  In  Levit- 
icus xiii  there  is  a  minute  diagnosis  of  the  indica- 
tions of  the  disease,  but  the  word  there  translated 
leprosy  must  be  taken  as  including  various  affec- 
tions of  the  skin,  since  cases  in  which  progress  can 
be  seen  within  the  short  term  of  seven  days,  and 
those  which  could  be  healed  by  the  cleansing  cere- 
monies, could  hardly  have  been  cases  of  true  lep- 
rosy, a  disease  always  incurable,  and  developing  by 
months  and  years  rather  than  weeks.  The  early 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  speak  of  leprosy  as  a  for- 
eign disease,  but  100  years  before  Christ  there 
were  cases  both  in  Greece  and  Italy;  it 
was  believed  that  the  disease  wss  brought  by 
the  armies  returning  from  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  disease  soon  appeared  in  the  Roman 
colonies,  and  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  cen- 
turies many  leper  houses  were  built  in  Central 
Europe  and  in  Britain,  and  stringent  laws  were 
passed  isolating  the  patients.  During  the  crusades 
If  prosy  became  epidemic  in  Western  Europe;  it 
attacked  the  people  in  great  numbers  and  in  all 
ranks,  and  there  was  a  retreat  for  lepers  in  nearly 
every  large  town.  These  unfortunates  were  ob- 
liged to  wear  long  grey  or  white  gowns,  with  the 
hood  drawn  over  the  face,  and  to  carry  a  wooden 
clapper  to  give  warning  of  their  approach.  They 
were  forbidden  to  enter  a  church  or  other  place  of 
gathering,  to  eat  or  drink  with  healthy  persons  or 
to  touch  them,  or  to  wash  in  the  streams  or  walk 
in  narrow  paths.  The  disease  began  to  decline  in 
tho  fifteenth  century,  and  had  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared in  tho  seventeenth.  Survivals  of  the 
up; at  medieval  outbreak  are  still  found  on  the 
coast  of  Norway  and  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  also 
ou  the  Sicilian  coasts  and  in  certain  provinces  of 
Spain  und  Portugal;  also  in  tho  islands  of  the  Le- 
vant and  alonii  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  It  is 
found  all  ovei  tho  East,  from  Syria  to  Japan,  on 
the  Malayan  peninsula  and  adjoining  isles,  in 


Egypt,  and  all  along  the  east  and  west   coasts  of 
Africa.   Leper  villages  exist  in  China,  Japan,  and 
Persia.     In   the   new   world     the   disease  ex- 
ists in  Brazil,   also    in   various  points  of  Cen- 
tral  America,  Mexico,    and    the   West  Indies: 
but  omitting  the  case  of  a  small  isolated  French 
colony  in  New  Brunswick,  the  disease  has  not 
been  known  in  the  Northern  States  of  America, 
except  as  brought  thither    by  travelers  from 
other  countries.   As  to  its  characteristics,  leprosy 
is  an  incurable  constitutional  disease,  marked  ex- 
ternally by  discolored  patches  and  nodules  on  the 
skin,  and  affecting  greatly  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  peripheral  nervous  system.    It  may 
be  months  and  even  years  in  developing,  its  pre- 
liminary stage  being  marked  by  great  lassitude, 
pains  in  the  limbs,  and  periods  of  fever  and  chill. 
Next  follows  the  periodically  eruptive  stage,  dur- 
ing which  blotches  on  the  skin  come  and  go,  sooner 
or  later  these  leave  permanent  spots,  brown  or 
white,  or  nodules,   on  the  skin.   The  disease  di- 
verges into  two  main  forms,  the  spotted  and  the 
nodular,  but  both  forms  may  exist  in  the  same 
locality,  or  even  in  the  same  person.   The  spots 
are  often  raised  and  indurated,  and  may  turn  dark, 
as  in  black  leprosy,  or  become  blanched,  which  is 
white  leprosy.   The  disease  is  usually  marked  by 
anaesthesia,  or  entire  loss  of  feeling  in  the  spots 
affected.    When  the  nodules  form,  they  are  at  first 
small  scattered  points  only,  but  grow  and  coalesce 
to  the  size  of  large  nuts.   The  spots  may  occur 
on  any   part  of  the  body,   but  the  nodules 
most      often      appear      on      parts     of  the 
face,  causing  a  thickening  and  most  repulsive  as- 
pect of  the  features,  and  also  on  the  hands  and 
feet.   From  being  thus  exposed  to  the  weather  and 
to  injuries  the  nodules  often  ulcerate  and  the  ul- 
cers spread  and  destroy  the  adjoining  flesh.  Ul- 
ceration and  necrosis  also  sometimes  occur  at  the 
joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  causing  these  to 
drop  off  joint  by  joint.    The  nature  of  the  disease 
is  but  imperfectly  understood.    By  some  authori- 
ties the  nervous  lesions  are  taken  to  be  primary, 
while  the  changes  in  the  skin  and  other  parts  are 
regarded  as  the  result  of  the  nervous  affection.  By 
some  later  investigators  it  is  classed  as  a  parasitic 
disease,  because  of  the  bacillus  rods  in  the  leprous 
growth,   The  essential  cause  of  the  disease  is  still 
unknown.    From  the  fact  that  it  is  believed  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  and 
that  it  still  most  commonly  appears  among  people 
inhabiting  the  sea  coast  or  the  estuaries  of  rivers, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  caused  by  the  eating 
of  putrid  fish.    Close  intermarriage  is  also  be- 
lieved to  be  an  active  cause  of  the  disease.  The 
old  idea  that  the  disease  is  contagious  is  no  longer 
believed,  and  the  stringent  rules  compelling  the 
isolation  of  the  victims  where  tho  disease  exists 
are    not    now    enforced,   but     it    is  known 
to  be    hereditary,    and    lepers  are  forbidden 
to  marry.    As   to  its   cure,    every    known  drug 
has  been  tried  for  it.    It   has  been    made  the 
subject  of  exhaustive  study  by  skilled  physicians 
repeatedly,   with   no  result,   apparently,  but  to 
confirm  the  belief  in  its  incurable  nature.  How- 
ever, modern  science  has  found  a  cure  which  has 
certainly   proved  effective  in  some  instances,  in 
electric  ity.    This,  applied  both  by  continuous  and 
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interrupted  currents,  has  not  only  restored  the 
paralyzed  nerves  to  a  degree  of  sensation,  but  has 
dissolved  the  tumors  and  nodules,  and  caused 
them  to  disappear.  During  the  electrical  treat- 
ment, iodine  is  applied  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, strict  dieting  is  insisted  on,  and  a  series 
•of  tonics  are  administered.  The  discovery  of  the 
value  of  eloctricity  as  a  remedial  agent  in  this 
dreadful  disease  is  regarded  as  of  great  scientific 
importance. 

THE  HINDU  AND  HEBREW  GENESIS. 

Benson  Centeb.  Mich. 
Is  the  Hindoo    legend  or  account  of  creation 
identical  or  nearly  so  with  the  Mosaic,  and  which 
of    the    two    histories    has  the  best   claim  to 
antiquity?  E.  T.  Dickson. 

Answer.— The  Vedas,  or  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus,  do  not  adhere  to  any  settled  account  of 
the  creation.  By  them  the  existence  of  the  world 
is  attributed  to  the  power  of  sacrifice  brought  by 
the  gods.  Purusha,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  or  the  idea  of  men,  takes  the  place  of  the 
sacrificial  animal,  and  from  his  death  arise  Indra, 
the  god  of  storms,  and  Agni,  the  god  of  fire.  In 
another  hymn  of  the  Rig-Veda  the  origin  of  this 
world  is  ascribed  to  religious  meditation.  First 
was  formed  the  desire,  or  love,  which  was  the  first 
seed.  Fire,  it  declares,  is  the  creative  element  in 
the  souls  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  the  soul  of 
man.  and  it  is  love  that  calls  it  forth  and  causes  it 
to  create.  Manu  was  the  first  ancestor  of  man- 
kind; he  was  heaven  born,  was  nourished  and  pro- 
tected by  the  gods,  and  had  the  earth  assigned  to 
him  as  his  dwelling  place  by  Vishnu.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  mortal  father  and  an  immortal  mother. 
The  teachings  of  the  Hindu  religion,  Buddhism, 
do  not  accept  the  fact  of  any  creation.  "The 
worlds  are,"  they  say,  ''from  the  not  beginning,  in 
a  continual  revolution  of  rising  and  perishing." 
Succession  is  the  only  reality,  everything  else  be- 
ing a  process  and  progress  of  becoming 
in  the  concatenation  of  cause  and  effect.  This  ro- 
tation has  no  cause,  hence  no  beginning.  It  is  not 
within  the  domain  of  intellect  to  know  whence  all 
entities  come  an  I  whither  they  go.  Four  things 
are  said  to  be  immeasurable— the  science  of 
Buddha,  space,  the  number  of  breathing  beings, 
and  that  of  worlds.  Worlds  have  been  continu- 
ally, from  the  period  of  the  "not  beginning,"  de- 
stroyed and  renewed  by  a  process  briefly  detailed 
thus:  The  world  for  many  years  steadily  grows 
more  and  more  wicked,  and  monsters  and  the 
damned  souls  are  reborn  as  men.  Then  at  the  ap- 
Dointed  period  a  great  cloud  rains  for  the  last  time, 
then  a  second  and  a  third  sun  dry  up  all  the  flowing 
waters,  a  fourth  and  fifth  dry  up  the  ocean,  a  sixth 
heats  the  earth  to  the  point  of  combustion,  and  at 
last  a  seventh  sun  kindles  it  to  a  flame,  which  con- 
sumes the  world  to  less  than  ashes.  The  interval 
of  emptiness  between  destruction  and  recon- 
struction is  long,  but  at  its  end  a  wind  from  the 
ten  quarters  begins  to  blow;  then  a  cloud  gathers: 
rain,  contained  by  the  wind  as  in  a  vessel,  fills  the 
vacuum  up  to  the  reservoir ;  then  all  beings  are  re- 
produced by  the  churniDg  action  of  the  wind. 
Many  of  the  beings  preserved  in  the  higher  heav- 
ens are  reborn  on  the  new  earth  at  first  holy,  but 
gradually  they  develop  evil  appetites  and  desires, 
and  deteriorate  in  the  degree  of  their  sinfulness.  It 


will  be  seen  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 

simplicity  of  the  Mosaic  legend,  than  the  tangled 
and  contradictory  fables  of  the  Hindu.  As  to  the 
relative  antiquity  of  the  two  versions,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  state,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Hebrew.  The  time  of  Moses  was  be- 
tween 1500  and  1400  B.  C,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  history  of  the 
creation  existed  then  in  tradition,  if  it  was  not 
written.  But  the  fact  is,  the  account  as  given  in 
Genesis  is  now  ascribed  by  scholars  to  a  writer 
living  before  the  time  of  Moses.  Max  Muller,  a 
noted  student  of  Eastern  tongues,  places  the  time 
of  the  first  of  the  Vedic  hymns  from  1200  to  1000  B. 
C,  and  the  latest  at  200  B.  C.  The  traditional 
antiquity  of  the  substance  of  these  hymns  it  is 
impossible  to  compute.  The  theories  of  Buddhism 
probably  originated  with  the  founder  of  that  re- 
ligion, who  lived  about  500  B.  C. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

Evergreen,  Ala. 
How  is  artificial  stone  made,  such  as  is  used  for 
pavements  or  sidewalks?    Could  any  one  make 
walks  of  it  without  infringing  on  some  patent 
right?  E.  B.  Stout. 

Answer. — Artificial  stone,  or,  more  properly 
building  cement,  can  be  made  in  various  ways,  and 
several  processes  for  its  manufacture  have  been 
patented..  The  materials  for  this  substance  are 
obtained  from  beds  of  natural  argillaceous  marls 
and  marly  limestones,  which  contain  certain  pro- 
portions of  lime,  silica,  and  alumina.  These 
stones  are  first  burned,  then  ground  to  powder  in 
mills.  This  substance  is  mixed  with  water  and 
sand  in  certain  proportions  and  hardened,  some- 
times under  pressure.  What  is  known  as  imita- 
tion marble  is  made  of  burnt  gypsum,  to  which  is 
added  lime  and  water.  Hydraulic  and  other 
cements  are  also  used  to  imitate  stone  in  building. 
There  have  been,  as  we  said,  patents  granted  on 
several  processes  for  making  artificial  stones,  but 
the  mere  mixture  of  lime  or  marls  with  water  and 
sand  can  not  be  patented. 

THE  ISLANDS  OF  ST.  JOHN  AND  ST.  THOMAS. 

Larnville.  Iowa. 
When  and  in  what  manner  did.  the  United  States 
acquire  the  islands  of  St.  John  and  St.  Thomas  in 
the  West  Indies?  What  is  their  value? 

S.  M.  Stoufper. 

Answer.— In  November,  1867,  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment concluded  a  treaty  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States  respecting  the  sale  of  two  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  belonging  to  a  group  adjoin- 
ing the  West  Indies,  known  as  the  islands  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  John.  The  price  fixed  upon  the 
islands  was  $7,500,000.  The  Danish  government 
was  quite  willing  to  sell  also  the  third  important- 
island  of  the  group,  Santa  Cruz,  but  this  was 
made  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  France,  which 
was  not  given.  The  transfer  of  the  islands 
to  be  sold  was  to  be  dependent  upon 
a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  islands  in  favor  of  it. 
In  December.  1867,  therefore,  an  election  was 
held  in  the  islands  which  resulted  in  a  vote  of  1,244 
in  favor  of  the  transfer  and  22  against  it.  In 
January,  1868,  both  houses  of  the  Danish  Rigsdag 
unanimously  ratified  the  transfer,  and  on  Feb.  1 
following  the  King  signed  the  treaty.  The  matter 
however,  was  viewed  with  much  indifference  in 
this  country,  and  the  treaty  has  not  yet  been  rati- 
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fled  by  the  Senate,  so  that  the  islands  still  nomi- 
nally bear  allegiance  to  Denmark. 


THE  LASKER  INCIDENT. 

Homer,  Ohio. 

Give  an  account  of  the  resolutions  offered  in  Con- 
gress on  the  death  of  Herr  Lasker  and  their  recep- 
tion by  Bismarck. 

R. Steele. 

Answer.— Professor  Lasker  died  in  New  York 
Jan.  5,  1884.  Jan.  9,  Congressman  ,Ochiltree  of 
Texas,  moved  partly  by  respect  for  the  deceased 
gentleman,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
among  his  constituents  a  brother  of  the  Professor, 
offered  in  the  House  the  following  resolution: 
"Resolved,  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep 
regret  of  the  death  the  eminent  Ger- 
man statesman,  Edward  Lasker.  That  his 
loss  is  not  alone  to  be  mourned  by  the 
people  of  his  native  land,  where  his  firm 
and  constant  exposition  of  and  devotion  to  free 
and  liberal  ideas  have  'materially  advanced  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  conditions  of 
those  veoples,  but  by  the  lovers  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  That  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased as  well  as  to  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States  resident  at  the  capital  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, to  be  by  him  communicated  through  the 
legitimate  channel  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
legislative  body  of  which  he  was  a  member." 
This  resolution  was  passed  without  criti- 
cism and  was  forwarded  to  our  Min- 
ister to  Germany,  Mr.  Sargent,  and  he 
laid  it  before  Chancellor  Bismarck  as  the  proper 
person  to  carry  it  to  the  Reichstag.  Taking  offense 
at  the  clause  which  we  have  put  in  italics,  the 
chancellor  sent  the  resolution  to  the  German  min- 
ister at  Washington,  directing  him  to  return  it  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  explanation  Bis- 
marck said:  "Any  recognition  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try of  the  personal  qualities  of  a  German,  espec- 
ially when  made  by  so  important  a  body  as  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  gratifying  to  our  na- 
tional feelings.  I  should  have  gratefully  accepted 
the  communication  made  by  Minister  Sargent,  and 
should  have  asked  the  Emperor  to  empower  me  to 
present  it  to  the  Reichstag,  if  the  resolution 
had  not  contained  an  opinion  regarding  the  ob- 
ject and  effect  of  Herr  Lasker's  political  ac- 
tivity, which  was  opposed  to  my  convictions. 
According  to  mv  experience  of  the  political 
and  economic  development  of  the  German  peo- 
ple, I  can  not  recognize  the  ouinion  as  one 
which  the  events  I  have  witnessed  would  justify. 
I  should  not  venture  to  oppose  my  judgment  to 
the  opinion  of  such  an  illustrious  body  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  if  I  had  not,  by  more 
than  thirty  years  of  active  participation  in  the 
internal  policy  of  Germany,  gained  an  experience 
which  justified  me  in  attaching  a  certain  value  to 
my  judgment  in  questions  of  home  affairs."  He 
further  positively  declined  to  ask  tho  Emperor's 
permission  to  lay  thi  matter  before  tho  Reichstag, 
and  returned  the  resolution,  which  was  hundod  back 
to  tho  House  by  the  Department  of  State,  with- 
out comment,  and  was  rol'orrod  to  the  Committee 
an  foreign  Relations.  Meantime  there  had  been 
quite  an  uproar  in  tho  German  Reichstag  on  the 
matter,  and  a  savage  denunciation  oi  Risinarck'H 


course  by  the  Liberal  members.  The  Chancellor 
therefore  saw  fit  to  make  a  defense  of  his  action 
before  that  body.  He  declared  his  inability  to- 
agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  resolution, 
and  his  unwillingness  to  act  as  his  enemies'  post- 
man. He  denounced  those  who  made  Herr  Lask- 
er's funeral  ceremonies  the  occasion  of  political 
intrigues,  and  expressly  disclaimed  any  intention 
to  annoy  America  or  disturb  the  cordial  relations 
existing  between  Germany  and  that  coun- 
try. May  19,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  reported  to  Congress  further  resolutions- 
in  the  matter.  After  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  previous  resolution  was  intended  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  an  eminent 
statesman,  these  resolutions  declare:  "That  the 
House,  having  no  official  concern  with  the  rela- 
tions between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  German  government,  does  not 
deem  it  requisite  to  criticise  the  manner  of  the 
reception  of  the  resolutions,  or  the  circumstances 
which  prevented  their  reaching  their  destination 
after  they  had  been  communicated  through  the 
proper  channels  of  the  German  government." 
Mr.  Ochiltree,  of  Texas,  the  mover  of  the  original 
resolutions,  opposed  that  offered  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  delivered  a  eulogy  on  Lasker  together 
with  severe  strictures  upon  Bismarck.  The  reso- 
lutions, however,  were  finally  adopted  without  a 
division.  The  House  then  adopted  resolutions  of 
friendship  and  sympathy  with  the  Liberals  of 
the  German  Reichstag.  It  was  said  that 
one  reason  why  Prince  Bismarck  wished  to  rebuff 
the  United  States  Government  in  this  matter  was 
that  he  had  been  greatly  offended  by  Minister 
Sargent's  criticism  of  his  (Bismarck's)  policy  in 
excluding  American  pork.  Our  Government  ap- 
proved of  Sargent's  course,  and  did  not  wish  to- 
seem  to  censure  him,  but,  as  the  Chancellor  had 
taken  offense,  and  it  was  of  great  importance  that 
our  relations  with  Germany  should  continue  cor- 
dial, Minister  Sargent  was,  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pediency, transferred  to  the  mission  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. For  personal  reasons,  this  official  declined 
the  Russian  position,  though  he  recognized  the- 
desire  of  the  Government  to  assure  him  of  its  ap- 
proval, and  returned  to  America 


ARTIFICIAL  RAINBOWS. 

Owosso.  Mich. 

How  and  when  have  artificial  rainbows  been, 
formed?  Can  any  experimenter  in  philosophy 
make  one?  Inquirer. 

Answer. — We  believe  that  Professor  Tyndall's 
experiments  were  the  only  ones  that  ever  actually 
reproduced  the  rainbow  of  nature  by  means  of  ar- 
tificial light.  In  the  fall  of  188:1  this  philosopher, 
after  some  time  spent  in  the  Alpine  mountains, 
determined  to  reproduce  in  Lis  laboratory  the  ef- 
fects of  light  that  he  had  there  seen.  His  first  ob- 
ject was  to  obtain  artificially  a  mixture  of  fog  and 
drizzle  such  as  might  most  nearly  resemble  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  hills.  We  quote  from  his  work 
his  account  of  the  experiment  and  its  result.  "A 
strong  cylindrical  copper  boiler,  sixteen  inches 
high  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  was  nearly 
(Hied  with  water  and  heated  by  gas-flames  until 
steam  of  twenty  pounds  pressure  was  produced.  A 
valve  at  the  top  of  tho  boilor  war  then  opened, 
when  the  steam  issued  violently  into  the  atmos- 
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phere.  carrying  droplets  of  water  me- 
chanically along  with  it,  and  condensing 
above  to  droplets  of  a  similar  kind.  A  fair 
imitation  of  the  Alpine  atmosphere  was  thus  pro- 
duced. After  a  few  tentative  experiments,  the 
luminous  circle  was  brought  into  view,  and,  hav- 
ing once  got  hold  of  it,  the  next  seep  was  to  en- 
hance its  intensity.  Oil  lamps,  the  lime-light,  and 
the  naked  electric  light  were  tried  in  succession, 
the  source  of  rays  being  placed  in  one  room,  the 
boiler  in  another,  while  the  observer  stood,  with 
his  back  to  the  light,  between  them.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  to  dwell  upon  these  first  ex- 
periments surpassed  as  they  were  by  the  arrange- 
ments subsequently  adopted.  My  mode  of 
proceeding  was  this:  The  electric  light  being 
placed  in  a  camera  with  a  condensing  lens  in 
front,  the  positions  of  the  lens  was  so  fixed  as  to 
produce  a  beam  sufficiently  broad  to  clasp  the 
whole  of  my  head,  and  leave  an  aureole  of  light 
around  it.  It  being  desirable  to  lessen  as  much  as 
possible  the  foreign  light  entering  the  eye,  the 
beam  was  received  upon  a  distant  blank  surface, 
and  it  was  easy  to  move  the  head  until  its  shadow 
occupied  the  center  of  the  illuminated  area.  To 
secure  the  best  effect  it  was  found  necessary  to 
stand  close  to  the  boiler,  so  as  to  be  immersed  in 
fog  and  drizzle.  The  fog,  however,  was  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  a  mere  nuisance.  Instead  of  enhanc- 
ing, it  blurred  the  effect,  and  I  therefore  sought 
to  abolish  it.  Allowing  the  steam  to  issue  for  a 
few  seconds  from  the  boiler,  on  closing  the  valve, 
the  cloud  rapidly  melted  away,  leaving  behind  it  a 
host  of  minute  liquid  spherules  floating  in  the 
beam.  A  beautiful  circular  rainbow  was  instantly 
swept  through  the  air  in  front  of  the  observer. 
The  primary  bow  was  duly  attended  by  its  second- 
ary, with  the  colors,  as  usual,  reversed.  The  open- 
ing of  the  valve  for  a  single  second  caused  the 
bows  to  flash  forth." 


THE  FEBNCH  ACADEMY, 

Ada,  Onio, 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  French  Academy,  its 
work,  and  purpose.  E.  N.  Setmoub. 

Answer— The  French  Academy  is  a  society  or 
club  made  up  of  forty  of  the  most  gifted  as  well  as 
famous  of  the  literary  men  of  France.  It  had  its 
origin  in  a  literary  coterie  which  held  meetings  in 
Paris  during  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  and  it  was 
Cardinal  Richelieu  that  gave  it  its  unity  and  pur- 
pose. His  object  was  to  have  a  fixed  standard  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric  given  to  the  language,  be- 
lieving that  this  would  tend  to  the  unification  and 
peace  of  France.  The  duties  which  the  great 
Cardinal  imposed  upon  the  members  of  the 
Academy  were  "to  purify  and  fix  the  national 
tongue,  to  throw  light  upon  its  obscurities,  to 
maintain  its  character  and  principles ;  and  at  their 
private  meetings  to  keep  this  object  in  view. 
Their  discussions  were  to  turn  on  grammar,  rhet- 
oric and  poetry;  their  critical  observations  on  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  classical  French  authors, 
in  order  to  prepare  editions  of  their  works  and  to 
compose  a  new  dictionary  of  the  French  language." 
The  Academy  at  present  preserves  little  of  its  orig- 
inal character  of  a  mere  coterie  of  grammarians, 
and  as  for  the  dictionary,  it  is  after  all  these  years, 
not  yet  completed.    The  original  Academy  was 


swept  away  in  1793.  In  1803,  Napoleon  partially  re- 
stored it,  but  not  under  its  original  name,  which, 
however,  was  revived  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  This  association  meets  at  the  Palace 
Mazarin,  Paris.  Its  chief  officer  is  its  secretary, 
who  has  a  life  tenure  of  his  position.  He  receives 
a  salary  of  12,000  francs,  the  society  being  allowed 
by  the  government  85,000  feancs  a  year  for  the  pay- 
ment of  its  offioers  and  the  care  of  its  library.  The 
Academy  is  always  to  consist  of  forty  members,  all 
vacancies  being  filled  by  the  votes  of  those  already 
composing  the  body.  To  belong  to  it  is  regarded 
as  a  high  honor,  the  members  being  spoken  of  as 
"the  forty  immortals."  Ambitious  authors,  there- 
fore employ  much  social  diplomacy  to  secure  the 
favor  of  members,  and  no  doubt  the  choice  of  new 
academicians  is  often  made  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal admiration  or  community  of  sentiment, 
rather  than  of  pure  merit.  But  for  all  this,  no 
other  mode  of  selection  could  probably  be  devised 
that  would  enable  the  body  to  sustain,  decade  after 
decade,  the  same  character,  purpose  and  standards. 

FARMEBS  AND  DEBT. 

Sawyer's  Bab,  Cal. 
Since  the  free-trade  message  of  the  President  was 
given  to  the  country  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  free  trade,  that  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  are  not  a  prosperous  class;  that 
as  a  rule  they  are  in  debt  and  their  farms  incum- 
bered, and  that  a  protective  tariff  has  brought 
them  to  this  condition.  Please  give  the  facts  in 
the  case.  H.  J.  Eldkedge. 

Answer. — Farmers  may  be  in  debt,  but  so  are 
three-fourths  of  all  the  private  and  corporate  trad- 
ers of  the  United  States.  Consider  for  a  moment 
the  billions  of  debt  which  the  railways  carry;  how 
few  merchants  are  out  of  debt;  how  great  is  the 
extent  of  the  credit  system.  But  the  farmers  are 
perhaps  less  dangerously  in  debt  than  the  traders 
In  the  well  settled  States  debt,  except  on  a  small 
scale  to  the  local  traders,  is  an  exceptional  condi- 
tion with  the  farmers.  The  percentage  of  mort- 
gages in  such  States  is  light.  In  the  West- 
ern States  the  farmers  have  borrowed  money, 
not  to  live  upon,  but  to  improve  the 
land  owned  by  them  or  to  purchase  more 
land.  Farmers  in  all  new  States  go  through 
this  experience.  But,  and  it  is  an  important  con- 
sideration, the  land,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  loan, 
is  evidently  increasing  in  value.  If  it  were  not  so. 
capital  would  not  be  anxious  to  invest  in  farm 
loans;  for  capital  dreads  a  falling  market.  But 
farm  loans  are  a  favorite  investment.  The  farmer 
who  is  frugal  and  prudent  is  more  likely  to  live  to 
achieve  independence  of  debt  than  the  trader. 
For  the  rest.it  matters  not  what  is  considered, 
the  value  of  land,  the  value  of  farm  buildings,  the 
total  outcome  of  farm  produce,  values  and  totals 
of  profits  have  been  steadily  increasing,  and  are 
steadily  increasing. 

ONE  HUNDBED   AND   SIXTEENTH    ILLINOIS  IN- 
FANTRY. 

Uhbichsville,  Ohio. 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
niinois  Infantry.  L.  Q.  M. 

Answer.— The  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Hli- 
nois  Infantry  was  recruited  almost  wholly  from 
M#con  County,  and  was  mustered  in  at  Decatur, 
Sept.  30,  1862.  It  was  ordered  South  Nov.  8;  went 
to  Memphis,  thence  to  the  Mississippi,  and  down 
the  river  to  the  Yazoo,  being  under  fire  for  the 
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first  time  at  the  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Dec. 
23, 1862.  Its  second  battle  was  that  of  Arkansas 
Post,  Jan.  10,  1863,  in  which  it  met  with  heavy  loss. 
Jan.  22  the  regiment  landed  at  Young's  Point,  La., 
opposite  Vicksburg,  and  assisted  in  digging  the 
famous  canal  there ;  the  location  was  very  un- 
healthy, and  over  100  members  of  the  regiment 
died  during  the  following  two  months.  They  were 
buried  on  the  levee,  this  being  the  only  ground 
high  enough  to  serve  as  a  grave-yard,  but  it  has 
long  since  been  swept  away,  and  the  bones  of  the 
patriot  dead  have  been  carried  down  to  the  gulf. 
In  March  the  regiment  took  part  in  the  expedition 
to  rescue  Admiral  Porter's  fleet,  and  when  the  ad- 
vance on  Vicksburg  began  it  joined  Grant's  army, 
and  was  at  the  fights  at  Champion  Hills  and  Black 
River  Bridge,  and  did  good  service  before  Vicks- 
burg, taking  part  in  the  assaults  of  May  18  and  22. 
It  was  in  camp  at  Black  River  after  the  surrender, 
and  in  October  went  with  Sherman  to  reinforce 
Grant  before  Chattanooga.  The  regiment  formed 
the  extreme  left  of  Sherman's  army  in  the  great 
battle  of  Mission  Ridge,  Nov.  25,  and  after  the  fight 
was  hurried  to  Knoxville  to  relieve  Burnside.  In 
May  following  the  regiment  joined  the  movement 
toward  Atlanta,  and  was  in  nearly  every  battle  of 
that  memorable  campaign.  It  also  marched  with 
Sherman  to  the  sea,  went  to  Washington  to  take 
part  in  the  grand  review,  and  was  mustered  out 
there  June  7,  1865. 

LATTER  DAT  SAINTS. 

Humiston.  Iowa. 
Give  the  points  of  belief  of  the  "Latter  Day 
Saints,"  or  Mormons:  also  their  plan  of  church 
government.  L.  V.  M. 

Answer. — The  points  of  belief  of  the  Mormon 
Church  have  been  somewhat  altered  since  first 
received  from  Joseph  Smith,  that  teacher  having 
taught  for  instance,  the  dogma  of  a  Trinity,  while 
modern  Mormonism  holds  that  there  is  a  duality 
of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  Holy  Ghost  being 
merely  a  spiritual  soul.  They  also  teach  that  God 
has  parts  resembling  the  body  of  man,  and  not 
materially  differing  from  him  in  size.  They  deny 
the  doctrine  that  "all  men  sinned  in  Adam,"  but 
accept  the  atonement  through  Christ  for  sins 
committer!  by  men.  They  hold  that  the  ordinances 
of  the  gospel  are:  (1),  Faith  in  Christ;  (2),  Repent- 
ance; (3),  Baptism  by  immersion  for  remission  of 
sins:  (4),  Laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  They  believe  that  a  man  is 
called  to  preach  by  "prophecy  and  the  laying  on 
of  hands,"  and  claim  to  have  the  same  organiza- 
tion in  respect  to  teachers,  that  the  primitive 
church  held.  They  further  hold  a  twofold  priest- 
hood, which  they  call  the  Melchisedek  and  the 
Aaronic;  and  they  believe  in  a  "baptism  for  the 
dead"  that  is,  that  a  living  person  may  save  a  dead 
friend  by  being  immersed  for  him,  unless  he  has 
committed  the  unpardonable  siu.  They  believe 
that  the  gift  of  tongues,  revelations,  visions,  etc., 
li  still  granted  to  men,  and  that  many  things  are 
still  to  be  revealed  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God; 
they  claim  to  hold  the  liible  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  "as  far  as  it  in  translated  correctly,"  and  also 
hold  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  the  Word  of  God. 
They  further  believe  In  the  literal  gathering  of 
Israel  and  In  the  restoration  of  the  Ton 
Tribes,    that    Ziou    will   be   built    upon  this 


continent;  that  Christ  will  reign  per- 
sonally upon  this  earth,  and  that  the  earth  will  be 
renewed  and  receive  its  paradisal  glory."  The 
doctrine  of  polygamy  was  not  a  part  of  the  orig- 
inal revelation  of  Mormonism,  but  was  introduced! 
later,  and  came  to  be  not  simply  tolerated,  but  en- 
joined as  a  positive  duty,  a  man's  rank  in  heaven- 
being  alleged  to  be  largely  dependent  on  the  num- 
ber of  his  children.  Children  are  taken  into  the 
church  at  the  age  of  8;  never  before.  As  to  their 
church  government,  we  are  told  that  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Mormon  Church  has  many  grades  of  offices- 
and  gifts.  The  first  is  the  presidency  of  three- 
persons,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  mod- 
eled on  the  trinity  in  heaven,  but  more  probably 
answers  to  Peter,  James,  and  John  in  the  early 
church.  Next  in  order  is  the  traveling 
high  apostolic  college  of  twelve  apostles, 
after  the  primitive  Church,  who  have  the  right 
to  preside  over  affairs  concerning  the  inter- 
ests of  the  church  in  any  foreign  country,  ac- 
cording to  seniority ;  then  come  the  high  priests, 
priests,  elders,  bishops,  teachers,  and  deacons, 
together  with  evangelists  and  missionaries  of 
the  "three  seventies."  Each  order  constitutes  a 
full  quorum  for  the  discipline  of  its  members, 
and  transacting  business  belonging  to  its  action ; 
but  appeals  lie  to  higher  orders,  and  the  whole 
church  is  the  final  appellate  court  assembled  in» 
general  council.  A  high  council  is  selected  from 
the  high  priests,  and  consists  of  twelve  members, 
which  is  in  perpetual  session  to  advise  the  presi- 
dency, and  in  this  council  each  is  free  to  give  and 
argue  his  opinion,  but  when  the  Dresident  gives  a. 
decision  in  any  matter,  each  must  yield  obedience 
to  it,  even  if  it  is  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  all' 

THE  BATTLE  OF  TICONDEROGA. 

McGaheyville,  Va. 
Give  a  brief  account  of  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga, 
with  the  size  of  the  opposing  armies  and  the  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded.  Reader. 

Answer.— The  battle  at  Ticonderoga  occurred 
during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  In  1758  this 
point  was  occupied  by  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm 
with  about  4,000  men,  French  and  Indians.  The  ex- 
pedition sent  against  the  fort  was  commanded  by 
General  Abercrombie.  In  July,  1758,  this  officer 
had  assembled  about  7,000  regulars  and  nearly  9,00o> 
provincial  militia,  with  a  heavy  train  of  artillery, 
near  the  head  of  Lake  George.  His  second  in 
command  was  General  Howe.  The  army  movedl 
down  Lake  George  Sunday,  July  5.  in  boats,  and 
at  dawn  the  next  morning  landed  at  the  foot  of  th»> 
lake,  about  four  miles  from  Ticonderoga.  The  whole- 
country  there  was  then  a  dense  forest  and  tangled 
morass,  and  as  they  had  no  guides  with  thorn 
familiar  with  the  country,  the  English  officer* 
became  bewildered.  "While  struggling  to  find  their 
way  out  of  the  timber,  the  right  column,  led  by- 
Lord  Howe,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  smalL 
French  force,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued.  Thi.. 
was  repulsed,  and  a  number  of  the  men  weiw 
taken  prisoners,  but  Lord  Howe  had  been  killed 
at  almost  the  lirst  fire.  General  Abercrombie  quos- 
tioned  the  prisoners  concerning  the  strength  ot 
the  fortross  and  the  number  of  men  in  the  garri- 
son, and  on  the  strength  of  their  account,  decided 
to  make  an  immediate  attack  uuon  the  fort.  Whou 
too  late,  however,  ho  learned  that  he  had  boon. 
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deceived.  He  took  the  outer  works  of  the  fortress 
easily,  but  the  inner  defenses  were  guarded  by 
abatis  and  thoroughly  manned.  Abercrombie 
ordered  his  troops  to  scale  the  works,  but  they 
were  driven  back.  After  a  bloody  conflict  of  four 
hours,  the  assailants  were  compelled  to 
fall  back  to  Lake  George,  leaving  about 
2,000  dead  and  wounded  on  the  battle  field. 
Abercrombie's  ill-success  in  this  movement  caused 
his  removal  soon  after,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  who  took  command  of  the 
forces  in  the  spring  of  1759.  The  new  commander 
found  20,000  provincial  troops  at  his  disposal,  and 
an  additional  force  was  sent  from  England  to  co- 
operate with  the  Americans  both  on  land 
and  sea.  Three  expeditions  were  arranged  for, 
one  under  Wolfe  to  attack  Quebec,  one 
under  Prideaux  to  take  Fort  Niagara,  and 
the  third  under  Amherst  to  seize  Fort  Ticonder- 
oga.  July  22,  1759,  therefore,  this  commander  ap- 
peared before  the  last  named  fortress  with  about 
11,000  men.  The  French  commander  had  just  re- 
ceived intelligence  through  the  Indians  of  the 
arrival  of  Wolfe  before  Quebec,  and  prepared  to 
surrender  without  resistance.  The  garrison  ac- 
cordingly vacated  their  outer  lines  on  the  23d,  and 
retired  within  their  fort,  and  three  days  later,  with- 
out firing  a  shot  they  abandoned  that  also,  partly 
demolished  it  and  fled,  first  to  Crown  Point,  then 
to  the  Isle  au  Noix  in  the  Sorel.  Amherst  took 
possession  of  the  works,  pursued  the  retreating 
forces  for  a  short  distance,  but  made  no  real  at- 
tempt to  capture  them.  During  the  revolutionary 
war  this  fortress  was  taken  by  the  Americans 
under  Ethan  Allen  without  firing  a  shot,  but  on 
the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  two  years  later,  was 
evacuated  without  attempt  at  resistance. 

FIRST  OHIO  INFANTRY. 

Rugdon,  Ind. 
Give  as  complete  a  history  as  possible  of  the  First 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.    Give  the  names  of  the 
commanders  and  the  corps  to  which  the  regiment 
belonged.  A.  Kkifer. 

Answer. — The  First  Ohio  was  organized  under 

President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops  in  April, 

1861.   Its  nucleus  was  found  in  militia  companies, 

i  nd  so  promptly  was  it  formed  that  within  sixty 
':ours  after  the  telegraph  brought  the  President's 

all  the  cars  were  bearing  the  regiment  to  Wash- 
ington.  The  First  did  not  take  part  in  the  action 

t  Bull  Run,  but  did  good  service  in  covering  the 
I  etreat  there  Soon  after  it  was  sent  home  to  be 
mustered  out,  but  re-enlisted  immediately  for 
three  years.  Early  in  November  following  the 
regiment  was  ordered  southward,  and 
was  placed  with  the  Fourth  Brigade 
of  the  Second  Division,  under  General  A.  M. 
McCook— this  latter  officer  having  been  the  col- 
onel of  the  First  during  its  three  months'  service. 
On  re-enlisting,  Colonel  B.  F.  Smith,  a  regular 
army  officer,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  regi- 
ment. The  first  time  the  men  were  under  fire  was 
at  Shiloh,  where  they  bore  a  gallant  share  in  the 
action.  The  regiment  was  also  at  the  siege  of  Cor- 
inth. General  J.  W.  Sill  was  made  brigade  com- 
mander in  August.  The  summer  and  fall  were 
taken  up  in  the  pursuit  of  General  Bragg,  but  the 
First  did  not  join  Buell's  main  army  until  two  days 
after  the  battle  of  Perryville.  At  Stone  River  they 


formed  the  right  of  Johnson's  front  line  and  did 
some  hard  fighting.  Soon  after  this  oattle  the  army 
was  reorganized,  and  the  First  Ohio  was  placed 
in  the  Second  Division  of  the  Twentieth  Army 
Corps.  It  took  part  in  the  Tullahoma  expedition, 
and  when  the  Chickamauga  expedition  was  begun, 
it  was  one  of  the  foremost  regiments  in  the  moving 
army  and  lost  heavily  in  the  fight  at  Chickamauga. 
From  the  1st  of  March,  1863,  to  the  close  of  the 
campaign  the  First  Ohio  was  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Bassett  Langdon.  In  the  latter 
part  of  October  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps  was 
consolidated  with  the  Fourth  Corps,  and  the  regi- 
ment brigaded  under  General  Hazen  in  the  Third 
Division  of  that  corps.  The  regiment  was  in  front 
in  the  terrible  fight  of  Mission  Ridge,  losing  there 
five  officers  and  seventy-eight  men  killed  and 
wounded.  Immediately  after  the  fight  the  regi- 
ment was  sent  to  re-  enforce  Burnside  atKnoxville. 
In  May,  1864,  it  started  with  Sherman's  army  oa 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  but  after  July  1,  the  time  of 
the  regiment  being  up,  it  was  mustered  out  by 
companies,  the  last  one  being  sent  home  Oct.  11, 
1864. 

FIFTEENTH  OHIO  INFANTRY. 

Parsons.  Kan. 
Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  when  mustered  into  service,  its  num- 
ber of  battles,  and  losses  in  killed  and  wounded. 

D.  C.  Thurston. 

Answer.— The  Fifteenth  Ohio  Infantry  was  one 
of  the  first  to  respond  to  the  President's  call  for 
75,000  men  for  three  months'  service,  and  was  or- 
ganized May  4,  1861,  at  Camp  Jackson,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  was  sent  a  few  days  later  into  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  took  part  in  several  of  the  light  engage- 
ments of  this  campaign,  but  was  principally  en- 
gaged in  guard  duty,  and  returned  to  its  State  at 
the  close  of  its  term  of  enlistment,  having  lost  but 
one  man  in  the  field.  On  the  call  for  three  years' 
men  the  regiment  re-enlisted,  being  mustered  ia 
the  second  time  Sept.  26,  1861,  and  soon  after  was 
ordered  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  attached  to  Gen- 
eral McCook's  division.  Its  first  baptism  of  fire 
was  on  the  hard-fought  field  of  Shiloh,  where  it 
was  engaged  for  four  hours  on  April  7,  losing 
sixty-eight  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  During 
the  summer  the  regiment  was  stationed  at  various 
points  doing  garrison  duty  and  also  for  a  time 
building  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek.  In 
early  fall  it  started  southward  in  pursuit  of  Bragg. 
It  did  not  come  up  with  the  main  army  a  tPerryville 
until  after  the  battle,  but  it  was  heavily  engaged  at 
Stone  River,  losing  107  in  killed  and  wounded. 
During  1863  it  was  in  the  advance  on  Tullahoma  in 
July,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  where 
it  lost  heavily.  It  also  bore  its  share  in  the  ardu- 
ous labors  of  the  siege  of  Chattanooga,  and  took 
part  in  the  brilliant  assault  on  Mission  Ridge,  and 
after  the  fight  was  hurried  with  other  forces  to  the 
relief  of  Knoxville.  In  January,  1864,  the  greater 
part  of  the  regiment  re-enlisted  as  veterans,  had 
its  furlough  in  February,  and  then  returned  to  the 
front,  and  shared  in  the  toil  and  danger  of  the 
Atlanta  campaign.  It  was  sent  with  the  forces  to 
attack  Hood  at  Franklin,  but  did  not  take  part  in 
the  battle.  At  Nashville,  however,  soon  after,  it 
had  a  prominent  share  in  the  fight.  Thence  it  fol- 
lowed the  enemy  into  Alabama,  in  March  came 
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back  into  Tennessee,  was  at  Nashville  from  May  1 
until  July,  then  was  sent  to  Texas.  It  was  sta- 
tioned near  Indianola  for  a  few  weeks,  then 
marched  to  San  Antonio,  where  it  remained  until 
sent  North  Nov.  24.  The  men  were  finally  dis- 
charged Dec.  27, 1865. 

FIFTEENTH  ILLINOIS  CAVALRY. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Was  there  a  regiment  called  the  Fifteenth  Illinois 
Cavalry?  If  so,  give  its  history.        W.  Warlake. 

Answer.— The  Fifteenth  Illinois  Cavalry  was 
organized  in  the  early  part  of  1863,  from  a  number 
of  independent  companies  of  cavalry  and  dragoons 
that  had  been  previously  attached  to  other  regi- 
ments, chiefly  infantry.  Thus  a  company  of 
cavalry  was  taken  each  from  the  Fifty-third  and 
Fifty-second  Regiments,  two  companies  from  the 
Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  one  company  from  the 
First  Cavalry,  and  to  these  were  added  a  company 
known  as  the  Kane  County  Cavalry,  and  these, 
with  five  companies  known  as  Stewart's  Battalion, 
made  up  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry  Regiment.  Stew- 
art's Battalion,  in  the  form  of  an  organized  band 
of  cavalry,  was  raised  in  the  latter  part  of  1861.  It 
was  with  the  army  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson, 
and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  The 
force  was  organized  into  a  battalion  at  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  in  June,  and  in  November  moved  to  Cor- 
inth for  winter  quarters.  The  order  for  consoli- 
dation was  received  in  December,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  was  formed 
as  above  stated,  with  George  A.  Bacon  as  Colonel. 
Colonel  Warren  Stewart,  whom  the  order  of  con- 
solidation placed  over  the  regiment,  had  been  killed 
near  Vicksburg  Jan.  23.  The  regiment  was  engaged 
in  scouting  through  Mississippi,  Alabama, Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  during  the  months  of  the  summer 
and  fall.  In  November  was  sent  to  Helena,  Ark., 
where  it  did  post  duty,  and  h~d  severe  scouting 
experience  through  the  swamps  of  Arkansas.  As 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  regiment  were 
enlisted  in  1861,  these  men  were  mustered  out  in 
August,  1864.  The  recruits  who  were  enlisted  in 
1862  were  consolidated  with  the  Tenth  Illinois 
Cavalry.  Company  I,  of  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry 
was  sent  to  Louisiana  in  September,  1863,  and  was 
engaged  in  that  Slate  in  scouting  expeditions  un- 
til January,  1864.  At  that  date  the  majority  of  the 
company  re-enlisted  as  veterans,  were  f  urloughed, 
and  after  the  disbanding  of  the  other  companies 
were  transferred  to  the  Tenth  Cavalry. 

LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Owosso,  Mich. 

How  many  large  libraries  were  there  in  the 
United  States  100  years  ago  and  how  many  are 
there  here  now?  R-  U. 

Answer. — There  were,  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  only  five  public  libraries  in  all  the 
colonies,  outside  of  the  libraries  of  colleges.  Two 
of  these  were  in  Philadelphia,  the  "Libniry  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,"  founded  in  1731.  and  the 
"American  Philosophical  Society,"  in  1742.  There 
were  also  the  "Library  Society,"  Charleston,  8.  C, 
entablished  1748;  Athenaeum,  Providence,  R.  I., 
17B8,  and  "Society  Library,"  New  York,  founded 
in  1754.  There  are  now,  ;k cording  to  recently  com- 
pleted statistics,  5,8M  public  lihrarlesin  tlie  United 
Btaten,  each  containing  300  volumos  and  upward, 
thene  including  all   the  libraries  of  colleges  and 


academies.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  libra- 
ries on  this  list  have  10,000  volumes  each  and  up- 
ward, 268  being  libraries  that  are  free  to  the  public 
under  certain  necessary  restrictions,  and  118 
charge  a  subscription  fee  for  their  privileges.  Of  the 
10,000- volume  libraries,  120  are  libraries  of  schools 
and  colleges,  and  266  are  librar  ies  belongingto 
States,  cities,  or  societies.  There  are  eleven 
libraries  in  the  United  States  having  over  100,000 
volumes  each. 

WASHINGTON  AND  SLAVERY. 

WOOBLAWN,  MO. 

Give  some  facts  concerning  the  position  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  slavery  question  in  the  United  States, 
quoting  from  his  speeches,  etc.     J.  M.  Btjrnham. 

Answer.  —Washington,  we  understand,  held  two 
views  of  the  slavery  question.  As  a  man,  he 
thoroughly  disapproved  of  it;  but  as  a  statesman 
and  a  citizen  of  a  State  wherein  the  institution 
was  established,  and  of  a  federation,  part  of  whose 
States  accepted  and  part  rejected  the  institution, 
he  considered  it  advisable  that  it  should  be  sanc- 
tioned, if  not  protected,  by  the  central  govern- 
ment. He  favored  the  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  which  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
was  secured,  while  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  was 
provided  for,  since  he  saw  that  no  federation  could 
be  formed  unless  concessions  could  be  secured  from 
both  slave-holding  and  non-slave-holding  States, 
and  he  rightly  regarded  the  political  union  of  the 
States  as  of  far  greater  value  at  that  time  than  the 
satisfaction  of  any  individual  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  So,  too.  when  the  fugitive-slave 
law  of  1793  was  passed  by  Congress,  it  was  ap- 
proved by  Washington,  for  this  law  was  then  re- 
garded as  necessary  to  insure  the  execution  of  the 
fugitive-slave  clause  in  the  Constitution.  Still, 
Washington  personally  disapproved  of  slavery, 
and  proved  this  by  making  full  provision  iu  his 
will  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  on  his  es- 
tate He  had,  it  is  said,  wished  to  do  this  before, 
but  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  as  the  slaves  on  his  property  had  intermarried 
with  those  belonging  to  the  estate  of  his  wife.  Over 
these  he  had  no  authority,  as  they  would  legally 
pass  into  the  possession  of  the  Custis  children.  In 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  1783,  Washington  wrote: 
"The  scheme  which  you  propose  as  a  precedent  to 
encourage  the  emancipation  of  the  black  people  in 
this  country  from  the  state  of  bondage  in  which 
they  are  held,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  benevo- 
lence of  your  heart.  I  shall  be  happy  to  join  you 
in  so  laudable  a  work.  *  *  There  is  not  a  man 
living  who  wishes  more  sincerely  than  1  do  to  see 
a  plan  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  But 
there  is  only  one  uroper  and  effectual  mode  by 
which  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  is  by  legis- 
lative authority.  This,  so  far  as  my  suffrage  will 
go,  will  never  be  wanting.  To  set  the  slaves  afloat 
at  once  would,  I  believe,  be  productive 
of  much  inconvenience  and  mischief, 
but  by  degrees  it  cortainly  might,  ami  as- 
suredly ought  to  be  effected."  In  1786  Washington 
wrote:  "I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular 
circumstances  should  compel  me  to  it,  to  possess 
another  slave  by  purchase,  it  being  among  my  first 
wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which  slavery 
in  this  country  may  he  abolished  by  law.'"  In  1797 
he  wrote  to  Lawrence  Lewis, his  sister's  son,  that  he 
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wished  from  his  soul  that  Virginia  could  see  some 
way  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
within  her  territory,  believing  that  it  might  pre- 
vent much  future  mischief.  In  this  subsequent 
•events  showed  that  he  judged  rightly,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  though  Washington  earnestly  desired  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  he  believed  that  this 
should  be  carried  out  by  forms  of  law,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  left  to  the  irregular  methods  of  sec- 
tional agitators. 

ENAMELLING  IEON. 

Catawissa,  Mich. 
Give  the  process  by  which  enamel  is  laid  on  iron. 

In  qtjirer. 

Answer.— Enamel  is  a  vitreous  substance  which 
can  be  applied  in  a  thin  stratum  to  any  smooth 
metallic  surface,  on  which  it  is  fused  by  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  urged  by  the  blow-pipe,  or  by  the  h6at 
of  a  small  furnace.  The  base  of  all  enamels  is  a 
transparent  and  fusible  glass,  which  readily  unites 
with  other  substances.  It  can  be  colored  in  various 
tints  by  the  use  of  metallic  oxides.  To  prepare 
iron  for  enamelling  it  should  be  first  carefully 
cleaned  by  scouring  with  sand  and  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  next  a  somewhat  thick  magma  or  mineral 
paste,  made  of  pulverized  quartz,  borax,  feld- 
spar, kaolin  and  water,  is  brushed  over 
the  clean  metallic  surface  as  evenly  as  possible, 
and  immediately  after  a  finely  powdered  mixture 
of  the  enamel  constituents  is  thickly  laid  over,  and 
this  exposed  to  the  fusing  heat  of  a  furnace.  It 
becomes  strongly  adherent  to  the  iron  surface  in 
its  molten  state,  and  cools  with  a  perfectly  smooth, 
glassy  surface.  There  are  various  formulae  for 
the  enamel  coating  One  of  the  most  simple  con- 
sists of  130  parts  of  flint  glass,  20%  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  12  parts  of  boric  acid  fused  to- 
gether and  afterward  ground  to  a  fine  powder. 


EIGHTH  OHIO  INFANTBY. 

Lee,  111. 

Givens  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Eighth  Ohio  In- 
fantry, A.  A.  Hanchett. 

Answer.— The  Eighth  Ohio  was  first  organized 
as  a  three-months  regiment,  under  the  first  call  of 
the  President,  and  all  the  men  were  enlisted  pre- 
vious to  the  end  of  April,  1861,  but  before  it  was 
sent  to  the  field  nine  of  the  companies  had  re- en- 
listed, and  the  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice for  three  years  June  26,  1861,  and  in  July  was 
sent  to  Virginia,  where  it  was  attached  to  General 
McClellan's  army.  It  was  engaged  in  various 
skirmishes  and  minor  fights,  but  its 
-first  experience  of  a  serious  battle  was  at 
Winchester,  March  23,  1862.  There  four  of  the 
companies  were  in  the  very  heart  of  the  fight,  and 
left  over  one-fourth  of  their  number  among  the 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  The  other  com- 
panies were  deployed  as  skirmishers.  The  regi- 
ment was  engaged  in  skirmishing  at  various  points 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  until  the  last  week  in 
June,  when  it  was  sent  to  join  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  in  the  Chickahominy  swamps.  It  was 
with  the  rear  guard  during  the  retreat  from  Harri- 
son's Landing,  and  then  was  sent  forward  to  join 
Pope's  army,  but  did  not  reach  the  field  in  time  to 
take  any  part  in  the  Manassas  fight.  It  did  gallant 
service,  however,  at  Antietam,  Sept.  16  and  17,  and 
after  this  moved  with  the  army  to  Falmouth.  In 


the  terrible  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Dec. 
13,  the  Eighth  formed  the  right  wing 
of  the  forlorn  hope.  After  the  fight  the  regiment 
remained  in  camp  until  April  28,  1863,  when  it 
crossed  the  rivr-r  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville.  It  also  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  losing  on  that  bloody 
field  102  in  killed  and  wounded.  In  August  tbe 
regiment  was  sent  to  New  York  Citv  to  aid  in 
quelling  the  riots  there,  returning,  joined  the  army 
at  Culpeper.  It  took  part,  in  the  following  spring, 
in  the  fights  at  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania, 
North  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  and  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg. In  June,  its  term  of  service  having  expired, 
the  Eighth  was  sent  home,  and  formally  mustered 
out  July  16, 1864. 

EOBUEITE. 

Ohio,  111. 

Describe  the  new  explosive,  roburite.  Who  dis- 
covered it,  of  what  is  it  made,  and  what  are  its  ad- 
vantages over  other  explosives?  M.  S.  8. 

Answer. — Roburite  is  a  recent  chemical  inven- 
tion. It  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Carl  Roth,  an  emi- 
nent German  chemist.  The  constituent  parts  of 
this  explosive  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  but 
it  is  stated  to  be  a  mixture  of  substances  neither  of 
which  when  separated  from  the  other  possesses 
explosive  properties.  They  are  so  entirely  harm- 
less that  they  can  be  transported  without  any  dan- 
ger whatever.  Roburite,  when  made,  is  a  coarse 
granular  substance,  resembling  yellow  sugar.  It 
is  a  very  safe  explosive  for  use,  as  there  is  not  a 
constant  danger  of  explosion  in  handling  it. 
Neither  percussion,  friction,  nor  the  application 
of  flame  or  heat  will  cause  it  to  explode.  This  can 
only  be  effected  by  using  a  detonator  charged  with 
fulminate  of  mercury.  The  strength  of  the  ex- 
plosive does  not  deteriorate  by  keeping,  and  if  it 
is  wet  it  can  be  readily  restored  by  drying.  It  is 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  blasting  in  mines,  as 
the  explosion,  causing  neither  spark  nor  flame, 
can  not  ignite  fire-damp  or  coal  dust.  The  explo- 
sion produces  little  or  no  gas,  so  that  the  miners, 
resuming  work  after  the  blast,  are  not  incon- 
venienced. Roburite  can  also  be  used  in  bomb- 
shells, as  it  would  stand  the  concussion  of  the  dis- 
charge of  the  gun.  As  an  explosive  it  is,  in  some 
respects,  more  powerful  than  dynamite  or  gun 
cotton,  and  as  it  is  said  to  be  cheaply  and  easily 
made,  it  will  probably  take  the  place  of  these  ex- 
plosives in  mining  and  in  offensive  and  defensive 
warfare. 

TIMBEE  FOE  BAILEOAD  TIES. 

Melton,  Iowa. 
Was  there  not  a  statement  made  by  some  statisti- 
cian not  long  since  concerning  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber used  annually  for  railroad  ties?  Can  Our  Curi- 
osity Shop  give  the  approximate  figures  of  that 
statement?  Inquirer. 

Answer. — About  a  year  since  there  was  a  gov- 
ernment report  published  concerning  the  amount 
of  forests  needed  to  supply  our  railroads  with 
ties.  The  report  stated  that  it  was  based  on  re- 
turns obtained  from  63  per  cent  of  the  roads,  and 
on  an  estimate  of  150,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
country.  This  report  states  that,  allowing  the  ties 
to  be  renewed  once  in  seven  years,  there  will  be 
required  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  supply  of 
new  roads  from  year  to  year,  the  timber  from 
566,714  acres.   As  thirty  years  will  be  necessary  to 
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renew  the  growth,  this  report  advocated  the  set- 
ting aside,  as  a  "railroad  reserve,"  of  a  tract  of 
woodland  embracing  16,971,420  acres,  to  supply  the 
necessary  timber  for  ties— or  an  area  larger  than 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts 
combined. 

"WOOL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
*  Chicago. 

Give  figures  showing  the  production  of  wool  in 
the  most  important  wool  growing  States  in  the 
Union.  Which  State  leads  in  this  production?  Give 
figures  for  the  total  of  sheep  in  the  United  States, 
and  pounds  of  wool  produced.  Inquirer, 

Answer. — The  figures  given  below  are  from  the 

United  States  Census  report  of  1880.    This  gives 

the  sheep  and  wool  for  the  twelve  most  important 

wool  growing  States,  as  follows : 


State. 

Number  sheep. 

Pounds  wool. 

Ohio  

25,003,756 

California  

  4,152,34:9 

16,798,036 

  2,189,389 

11,858,497 

New  York  

  1,715,180 

8,827,195 

  1,776,598 

8,470,273 

7,313,924 

Wisconsin  

  1,336,807 

7,016,491 

Texas  

,  2,411,633 

6,928,019 

i  1,100,511 

6,167.498 

  1,037,073 

6,093.066 

  1,083,162, 

5,718,524 

Kentucky  

  1,000,269 

4,592,576 

The  aggregate  number  of  sheep  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1880. 
was  35,192,074;  the  total  of  wool  production  was 
240,681,751  pounds. 


THE  SUN'S  HEAT. 

Madison,  Wis. 
Give  a  synopsis  of  the  present  accepted  theory  of 
the  sun's  heat,  its  nature  and  origin? 

R.  L.  Mann. 

Answer.— The  first  theory  of  astronomers  con- 
cerning the  central  orb  of  our  system  imagined  it 
to  be  a  mass  of  fire.  The  next  theory  supposed  it 
to  be  made  up  of  an  outer  envelope  or  photo- 
sphere of  fiery  vapors,  surrounding  a  central  solid 
body.  The  theory  now  regarded  as  most  tenable, 
however,  is  that  the  sun  is  a  mass  of  red-hot  fluid, 
and  this  last  hypothesis  has  been  accepted  as  the 
only  one  which  can  be  adequately  reasoned  out, 
with  reference  to  the  probable  beginning  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  sun's  energy.  Onginally,  it  is 
supposed,  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  generated  by 
the  collision  of  bodies  or  pieces  of  matter  at- 
tracted to  each  other  by  gravitation.  The  ar- 
rested motion  in  this  impact  became  transmitted 
into  heat  intense  enough  to  fuse  the  solid  con- 
stituents of  these  bodies  into  a  fluid  mass,  not 
only  incandescent,  butin  a  state  of  violent  agita- 
tion. Since  its  formation  this  fluid  mass  has  been 
cooling  by  shrinkage,  but  at  a  rate  thus 
far  inappreciable  by  the  computations  of  man, 
since  the  shrinkage  itself  tends  to  renew  the  heat 
of  the  masH.  Enormous  convection  currents 
through  the  mass  are  continually  maintained,  be- 
cause; fluid  which  lias  become  slightly  cooled  by 
radiation  is  always  falling  below  the  surface,  and 
hotter  fluid  is  rushing  up  to  take  its  place.  It  is 
computed  that  the  work  done  in  any  time  by  the 
mut  ual  gravitation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  sun's 

hubstari'  t-  as  t  shrink*  in  virtue  of  the  lowering  of 
its  temperature  1h  practically  equal  to  the  heat 
radiated  from  the  inn  in  the  same  time.  This 
process  is,  of  OOtirM,  practically  limited— that  is, 
thi*      Mitin  i  ,i   contraction    mu*i    increase  the 


density  of  the  sun  and  lessen  its  contractile- 
power,  and  in  time  more  heat  being  radi- 
ated from  the  sun's  surface  than  is  created  by^ 
shrinkage,  the  sun  must  become  so  imperfect 
a  source  of  warmth  that  it  can  not  continue  to 
support  life  on  its  attendant  planets.  But  consid- 
ering how  brief  a  time  man  has  existed  on  this 
planet,  and  how  improbable  it  is  that  its  resources 
will  support  him  here  more  than  a  million  years 
or  so,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  much  about 
the  cooling  off  of  the  sun.  In  200,000  years  the 
diameter  of  the  orb  is  only  lessened  by  one  two- 
hundredths,  and  the  limit  of  its  power  to  sustain 
vegetable  and  animal  life  upon  the  earth  is  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  about  10.000,000  years. 


THE  CUI/TIVATION  OF  MUSHROOMS. 

_  „ ,  ,  Wheaton,  111. 

Tell  how  mushrooms  are  cultivated,  their  mode 
of  propagation,  etc.  J.J.Smith. 

Answer.— Mushrooms  can  only  be  propagated 
by  indirect  methods,  That  is,  they  yield  no  seed, 
but  soil  or  compost  in  which  they  have  grown  is 
usually  filled  with  the  spores  of  this  fungus,  and1 
will  develop  them  if  placed  in  favorable  condi- 
tions. In  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  immense 
caves  and  cellars  are  given  up  to  the  culture  of 
mushrooms.  Tons  of  the  fungi  are  raised  here, 
and.  put  up  in  hermetically  sealed  cans,  are  used 
to  supply  the  tables  of  epicures  the  world  over.. 
Fresh  mushrooms  are  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain, 
in  the  markets  of  the  new  world.  When  our  peo- 
ple have  learned  the  excellent  duality  of  this  food 
substance  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  so  difficult  a 
work  to  raise  them.  Mushrooms  may  be 
cultivated  in  hot-houses  or  cellars.  They 
do  not  need  light,  nor  excessive  heat,  but  an. 
even  temperature  of  about  75  degrees.  The  bed 
should  be  made  upon  the  earth,  and  a  foundation 
of  old  coarse  manure,  with  bedding  straw  or 
leaves,  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches,  should 
be  laid,  this  should  be  well -watered  and  not  again 
disturbed.  Cover  one-seventh  of  the  space  of  this 
layer  with  compost,  in  proportion  of  two-thirds  of 
freshly-dropped  horse  manure  free  from  straw, 
and  the  remaining  third  in  equal  proportions  of 
cow  manure  (not  fresh)  and  rich,  moist,  garden 
loam.  These  elements  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  >o  insure  this,  all  should  be  well  stirred 
together  and  then  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve, 
such  as  is  used  for  sand  or  coal  screenings.  After 
mixing  place  a  plank  on  the  bed,  and  stamp  it 
down  solid,  it  should  be  then  about  eighteen  inches- 
thick.  Its  temperatuie  will  rise  at  once  to  about 
160  Fahr,  The  upper  layer  of  compost  must  be 
turned  every  day  for  a  week,  for  it  is  not  advisable 
that  the  mass  should  ferment,  and  after  this,  the 
temperature  will  decline,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
will  be  ready  t  or  the  planting.  To  test  it,  thrust 
a  blunt  stick  into  the  mass,  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
withdrawn  thrust  a  thermometer  into  the  hole,  and 
when  this  shows  an  even  temperature  in  several 
places  of  90  degrees  P.,  the  spawn,  as  it  is  called, 
may  bo  put  into  the  bed.  Spawn  is  simply  earth 
or  compost  in  which  mushrooms  have  been  grown, 
li  is  sometimes  dried  in  bricks  and  in  this  form  is 
sold  in  the  seed  stores,  but  if  it  can  be  obtained 
fteall  so  much  the  better.  If  the  fresh  or  virgin 
spawn   cm   bo  Obtained  in  abundance,  cut  it  in 
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large  pieces  about  six  inches  square,  and  when  the 
mushroom  bed  stands  at  a  temperature  of  90  de- 
grees F.  insert  them,  with  their  tops  at  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  bed,  nearly  two  feet  apart.  If, 
however,  the  brick  spawn  must  be  used  from  ne- 
cessity or  economy,  let  the  temperature  of  the 
bed  fall  to  about  70  degrees  F..  then  insert  in 
pieces  the  size  of  a  large  apple,  in  holes  about 
three  inches  deep  and  eight  inches  apart.  After 
the  bed  has  been  spawned,  cover  it  with  two 
inches  of  lightly  laid  damp  loam,  then  leave  it  un- 
disturbed for  about  six  weeks,  when  the  small 
button  heads  of  the  mushroom  ought  to  appear. 
As  mushroom  beds  do  not  give  a  continuous  crop 
— only  bearing  twice  in  the  year— it  is  wise  to  make 
only  one- seventh  of  the  bed  at  first,  as  suggested, 
then  each  week  pack  another  equal  space  with 
compost  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on :  thus  a  con- 
secutive croD  of  seven  weeks  each  in  the  spring 
and  fall  are  secured.  It  is  of  no  use  to  water 
mushrooms  as  other  plants  are  watered,  as  what 
they  need  is  steam  or  spray.  In  the  hot-house 
this  is  gained  by  the  evaporation  following  upon 
watering  the  other  plants  with  the  hose.  Where 
steam  is  used  in  heating  the  hot-house,  it  is  gen- 
erally quite  possible  to  arrange  for  its  condensa- 
tion over  and  around  the  mushroom  bed,  and  thus 
overcome  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  culture  of 
this  fungus. 


SEVENTY- SEVENTH  OHIO  INFANTE Y. 

Reedy,  W.  Va. 
Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Ohio 
Infantry,  giving  names  of  its  colonels,  its  general 
and  division  commander.  J.  A.  House. 

Answer. — The  Seventy-seventh  Ohio  Infantry 
was  organized  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  1861, 
with  Jesse  Hildebrand  as  Colonel.  Sent  southward 
in  February,  it  was  assigned  to  Sherman's  division 
of  Grant's  army,  and  was  in  the  Third  Brigade, 
Colonel  Hildebrand  being  placed  as  brigade  com- 
mander. Soon  after  the  fight  at  Shiloh,  in  which 
the  regiment  took  an  important  part,  William  B. 
Mason  was  commissioned  as  its  colonel.  The  loss 
of  the  regiment  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing 
at  Shiloh  was  220.  It  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  and  in  June  was  with  an  expedition  sent 
into  Northern  Mississippi.  In  August  it 
was  ordered  to  Alton,  111.,  to  take  charge  of  the 
military  prison  there,  where  it  remained  nearly  a 
year.  Early  in  August,  1863,  it  rejoined  the  force 
at  Helena,  Ark.,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Third 
Brigade,  Third  Division,  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Fred  Steele.  It  participated  in  all  the  move- 
ments of  General  Steele's  army  until  December, 
1863,  during  which  month  the  men  re-enlisted  as 
veterans  and  were  sent  home  on  furlough.  The 
regiment  rendezvoused  at  Camp  Dennison  again 
March  1,  went  south  to  Little  Rock,  thence  to 
Shreveport,  La.  At  the  fight  at  Marks'  Mills, 
when  the  Seventy-seventh,  with  two  other  regi- 
ments, was  attacked  while  escorting  a  supply 
train,  the  Union  troops  were  overpowered  and 
nearly  all  taken  prisoners.  They  were  imprisoned 
at  Camp  Ford,  near  Tyler,  Texas,  where  they  were 
kept  until  their  exchange  in  February,  1865. 
The  Seventy-seventh  was  then  transferred 
to  the  Army  of  the  Gulf,  and  with 
General   Steele,  under  General  Canby,  it  took 


part  in  the  expedition  ending  with  the  capture- 
of  Mobile.  It  then  went  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  was  on  duty  camped  near  Brownsville,  Texas, 
from  Aug  1,  1865,  to  March  8,  1866.  It  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  March  8,  and  left  on  the  same 
day  for  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  the  men  were  paid 
off  and  discharged.  The  Seventy-seventh  enlisted 
and  had  on  its  rolls  during  its  long  term  of  service 
1,900  men. 

THE  MIND  CURE. 

Condit.  Ohio. 
Explain  in  Our  Curiosity  Shop  what  the  mind  cure 
really  is.  Reader. 

Answer.— The  mind  cure,  otherwise  known,  in 
its  various  subdivisions,  as  metaphysics,  Christian, 
science,  mental  science,  etc.,  is  a  species  of  delu- 
sion quite  popular  at  the  present  time.  Every  era 
of  the  world  has  cherished  similar  delusions,  for 
the  mass  of  the  human  race,  even  in  what  are 
considered  the  educated  classes,  are  so  unfamiliar 
with  the  processes  of  exact  reasoning  that  they  fall 
a  ready  prey  to  quacks  of  all  kinds.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  mind-cure  system  is  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  sickness.  Disease,  says- 
one  of  their  apostles,  is  an  error  of 
the  mind,  the  result  of  fear.  Fear 
is  only  faith  inverted  and  perverted.  God, 
who  is  all  good  himself,  and  who  made  everything 
good,  can  not  have  been  the  author  of  any  dis- 
ease. As  disease,  therefore,  is  not  a  creation,  it 
has  no  existence,  and  when  the  healer  has  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  this  fact  upon  the  mind  of 
the  patient,  the  cure  is  effected.  It  is  curious  to 
note  into  what  utter  absurdities  the  need  for  con- 
sistency carries  these  apostles.  Poisons,  they  say, 
would  be  quite  harmless  if  the  fear  of  them  was- 
removed,  but  we  have  yet  to  find  the  "mental 
science"  (?)  teacher  who  will  undertake  to  prove 
this  by  herself  taking  liberal  doses  of  aconite  and 
strychnine.  The  illnesses  of  children  are  explained 
by  the  hypothesis  of  hereditary  fear.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  of  this  new  faith  are  women, 
many  of  whom,  no  doubt,  are  sincere  in  their  be- 
lief; but  it  may  be  safely  stated  that 
the  men  engaged  as  the  so-called  physicians- 
of  the  new  practice  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
unprincipled  quacks,  who  have  gone  into  the  busi- 
ness for  the  money  they  can  make  by  duping  the 
ignorant.  As  far  as  there  is  any  truth  underlying 
the  vagaries  of  mind  curers,  and  their  boasts  of  re- 
markable cases  of  healing,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
the  mind  has  much  influence  over  the  body.  This 
fact  has  been  recognized  by  intelligent  physicians 
for  centuries.  And  that  the  peculiar  modern  type 
of  nervous  diseases,  which  are  so  largely  caused 
by  excessive  stimulus  of  the  nerves  and  the  im- 
agination, should  be  amenable  to  cure  through 
the  imagination,  is  not  strange.  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  mental  cure  has  effected  its  miracles 
mainly  among  women,  where  it  has  the 
emotional  temperament  to  work  on,  and  almost 
wholly  in  the  ranks  of  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do, 
where  there  is  little  or  no  impoverishment  of  the 
system  by  insufficient  food  and  excessive  toil  to 
hinder  its  effects.  We  have  not  heard,  nor  are  wo 
likely  to  hear,  of  an  epidemic  disease  checked  by 
the  mind  cure,  or  of  the  healing  of  acute  affec- 
tions or  organic  troubles  through  its  agency.  Nor 
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•do  we  hear  of  its  seeking  to  carry  its  message  of 
healing  into  the  houses  of  the  suffering  poor  in 
large  cities,  where  hunger,  exposure  and  foul  airs 
open  wide  the  door  to  fevers  and  all  deadly  dis- 
eases, nor  yet  into  hospitals  for  contagious  or  in- 
surable affections.  In  the  presence  of  such  realities 
it  would  prove,  as  its  votaries  probably  understand, 
a  too-painful  mockery.  Intelligently  analyzed, 
therefore,  this  new  revelation  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  a  quite  striking  proof  of  the  remarka- 
ble influence  of  the  mind  over  the  nervous  system. 
Beyond  this  the  craze,  in  attempting  to  disprove 
the  existence  of  disease,  and  to  show  that  poisons 
<io  not  kill,  is  simply  running  against  the  plain 
and  inevitable  facts  of  life,  and  can  safely  be  left 
to  perish  through  its  own  rashness. 

EASTER  EGGS. 

Chicago. 

Tell  us  something  about  the  connection  of  eggs 
with  Easter  Day.  Why  are  they  colored  to  celebrate 
the  day,  and  what  is  the  origin  of  the  story  of  rab- 
bit's eggs?  F.P.C. 

Answer.— It  Is  not  altogether  easy  to  establish 
the  connection  between  eggs  and  Easter  Day,  as 
we  have  a  number  of  superstitions  to  choose  from. 
The  Persians,  for  instance,  used  eggs  as  a  New 
Year's    gift,    as    symbolizing    fecunditv  and 
prosperity.    The     Romans    had     egg  games 
in    honor     of     Castor     and     Pollux.  who 
were    said    to  have    been    hatched  from  an 
egg  of  the  swan  Leda.   A  race-course  was  laid  out 
in  the  form  of  an  oval,  and  decorated  eggs  were 
given  as  prizes  to  the  victors.   As  the  new  year, 
with  the  Romans,  began  at  Easter,  nothing  was 
easier  than  to  transfer  the  egg  custom  from  the 
Pagan  to  the  Christian  festival.  Furthermore, 
eggs  formed  a  part  of  the  Passover  feast  of  the 
Jews,  being  put  on  the  table,  we  are  told,  "in  honor 
of  the  bird  ziz."  a  fowl  holding  as  important  a 
part    in  the    rabbinical    legends    as  the  roc 
does    in     the     tales     of     the      Orient.  It 
is  quite   possible,  however,   that  our  modern 
Easter  eggs  had  no  such  far-fetched  beginning. 
In  the  fourth  century  the  eating  of  eggs  during 
Lent  was  first  forbidden.    But  as  the  unorthodox 
hens  continued  to  lay,  there  was  naturally  a  large 
accumulation  of  eggs  by  the  close  of  Lent.  On 
Easter  Day,  then,  they  formed  the  first  "flesh  food" 
eaten,  and  they  were  set  out  in  great  platters  upon 
the  tables.   As  the  appetite  was  soon  cloyed  upon 
them,  and  they  were  so  plenteous,  the  suggestion 
probably  followed  to  give  them  to  the  children  to 
play  with,  for  which  purpose,  of  course,  it  was 
necessary  to  boil  them  hard.   The  simple  fact  of 
the  plenteousness  of  the  eggs  at  these  medieval 
Easters    seems    to    account    readily  enough 
for    the    fancy    for    decorating    them,  giv- 
ing   them   away,   or   using    them   for  sports. 
Later  came  in  the  emblematic  idea,  which  ac- 
cepted the  egg  as  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection. 
The  custom  became  very  popular  in  Europe  and 
continued  to  modern  times.     In  France,  eggs 
gilded  and  painted  wore  brought  as  tribute  to  the 
King  In  heaped  bankets,  and  after  being  blessed  by 
the  chaplain  or  bishop  they  woro  distributed.  The 
decorated  eggH,  filling  the  toy-Hhops,  and  hawked 
about  in  the  streets,  aro  now  one  of  the  nights  of 
J'.iri-  in  Kaster  week,  and  everybody  gives  every- 
body ehe  an  egg  or  a  picture  of  an  egg  in  honor  of 


the  occasion.  In  Russia  Easter  Day  is  calling 
day,  as  New  Year's  Day  with  us,  and  each  swain 
who  sallies  forth  has  his  pockets  full  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  Meeting  a  friend,  he  salutes  him 
after  the  manner  of  the  early  Christians :  "Christ 
is  risen!"  To  which  the  reply  is  made:  "He  is 
risen,  indeed!"  Then  the  two  exchange  eggs,  and 
usually  rub  their  beards  together  in  taken  of  good 
will.  Ladies  who  "receive"  have  platters  of  gaily 
colored  eggs  to  give  away,  and  always  a  kiss  can 
be  claimed  with  the  exchange  of  eggs,  if 
either  party  desires.  In  Scotland,  where 
Easter  proper  has  been  suppressed  for 
centuries,  Easter  Monday  is  unfailingly  cel- 
ebrated among  the  young  people  by  roll- 
ing hard-boiled  eggs  down  hill.  In  England  and 
in  the  continental  countries  for  centuries  a  feature 
of  the  same  day  has  been  ball  playing  with  eggs, 
rhe  hardest  and  the  toughest  one  proving  the  win- 
ner of  the  game.  In  the  villages  of  the  continent 
another  old  custom  was  to  scatter  a  number  of 
eggs  on  the  village  green,  when  the  young  couples 
would  dance  among  them,  and  if  any  pair  con- 
cluded the  figures  without  stepping  upon  an  egg 
they  were  to  be  regarded  as  affianced.  This  cus- 
tom once  brought  about  a  very  happy  royal  mar- 
riage between  Philibert  the  Handsome,  King  of 
Savoy,  and  the  fair  Marguerita  of  Austria,  who 
successfully  performed  the  egg  dance  at  Bresse  on 
Easter  Day,  1501,  and  were  married  the  same  year. 
The  absurd  fiction  which  connects  the  rabbit  or 
hare  with  Easter  eggs  comes  from  a  German  nur- 
sery tale,  and  originated,  no  doubt,  in  the  desire 
of  some  parent  or  nurse  to  hoax  the  children 
as  to  the  origin  of  their  favorite  Easter 
eggs.  Children  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  implicitly  believe  that  this 
little  aaimal  becomes  oviparous  at  the  Easter  sea- 
son for  their  amusement.  One  of  their  favorite 
toys  represents  "brer  rabbit"  seated  on  a  dish  of 
eggs,  and  when  the  children  see  him  running 
through  field  and  meadow,  they  call  out:  "Hare, 
good  little  hare,  scamoer  away,  and  lay  plenty  of 
eggs  for  Easter  Day." 

LORD  WOLSELEY. 

Romeo,  Mich. 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  British  General, 
Lord  Wolseley.  Did  he  visit  this  country  during 
the  war  for  the  purpose  of  offering  aid  to  the  South- 
ern Confederacy?  L.T.Rowan. 

Answer—  General  Lord  Wolseley  was  born  near 
Dublin,  Ireland,  June  4,  1833.  His  father  was  a 
major  in  the  British  army.  Young  Wolseley  en- 
tered the  army  in  1852,  and  served  in  the  Burmese 
war  of  that  year,  in  the  Crimea  in  1854,  in  India  in 
1857-59,  and  in  China  in  1860.  He  was  a  gallant 
soldier,  and  as  an  officer  displayed  marked  ability. 
In  1861,  when  it  seemed  possible  that  a  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  might 
grow  out  of  the  Trent  affair,  Wolseley  was  sent  to 
Canada  in  command  of  troops  to  be  stationed 
there  in  readiness  for  any  difficulty.  In  August, 
1862,  he  proceeded,  on  leave  of  absence,  to  Rich- 
mond, the  headquarters  of  the  Confederate  army. 
In  doing  this  he  ran  no  little  risk,  as  the  Federal 
lines  were  closely  watched  for  Hritish  emissaries. 
In  BtdokWOOd't  MiiQative  for  January,  1SP3.  may 
be  found  his  own  description  of  his  "month's  visit 
to  the  Confederate  headquarters."    It  is  not  prob- 
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able  that  he  was  commissioned  by  his  govern- 
ment to  make  any  proposition  to  the  Confederacy; 
;nd  ed,  his  own  account  seems  to  show  that  the 
trip  was  made  mainly  to  ascertain  the  strength 
and  animus  of  the  Confederacy,  and  partly  through 
a  desire  for  adventure.  During  and  after  the  war 
he  was  stationed  in  Canada  to  repel  the  threatened 
Fenian  invasion.  In  1869  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  derived  from  Charles 
DC,  were  bought  by  the  Canadian  government. 
The  people  of  the  Red  River  Territory,  now  Mani- 
toba, resented  the  transfer,  in  which  their  wishes 
were  not  consulted,  and  under  Louis  Reil 
set  up  an  insurrectionary  government  ao 
the  "Republic  of  the  Northwest."  Colonel 
Wolseley  was  sent,  in  1870,  to  suppress  this  govern- 
ment. His  success  in  conveying  his  troops  from 
Thunder  Bay,  on  Lake  Superior,  to  Fort  Garry 
via  the  Winnipeg  River  with  its  thirty  portages  in 
160  miles,  added  to  his  fame.  For  his  services  in 
the  Red  River  country  he  was  knighted.  In  1873-74 
he  commanded  an  expedition  of  even  greater  dan- 
ger and  difficulty  in  Ashantee,  on  the  Gold  Coast 
of  Africa,  and  thereby  won  promotion  to  a  major- 
generalship.  After  this  he  was  sent  to  Natal, 
then  to  India,  and,  in  1878,  to  organize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  newly  acquired  island  of  Cyprus.  In 
1879,  after  the  Zulu  war,  he  was  sent  to  reconstruct 
that  country,  and  while  there  conducted  a  war 
against  the  native  chief  Secocoeni.  He 
commanded  the  army  sent  to  Egypt  to 
overthrow  Arabi  Bey's  rebellion,  and  for 
his  brilliant  victory  at  Tell-el-Kebir  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  gazetted  full 
general  in  the  army.  In  1884  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  relief  expedition  sent  to  Khartoum  to 
rescue  General  Gordon.  This  met  with  many 
'li faculties.  General  Gordon  was  killed  before  it 
reached  him,  and  the  mortality  among  the  Euro- 
pean soldiery  caused  the  conquest  of  the  Soudan 
to  be  abandoned.  Lord  Wolseley  has  written 
several  books  on  military  and  other  subjects. 

WHAT  IS  A  "CARAT?" 

Ceego,  Incl. 

Please  explain  and  give  the  origin  of  the  word 
carat,  both  as  used  with  reference  to  precious 
stones  and  to  gold.  M.  R.  Sewell. 

Answer. — The  dictionary  derives  the  word  carat 
from  the  Greek  keraton,  a  little  horn,  which  name 
was  given  to  the  little  horn-shaped  seed  of  the 
carob  tree,  and  says  that  the  Arabians  borrowed 
the  word  from  the  Greeks.  But  it  is  also  said  that 
in  the  country  of  the  Shangallas,  in  South 
Africa,  where  precious  stones  and  gold  have  been 
found  from  time  immemorial,  the  natives  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  as  weights  the  seeds  of  the 
Erythrina  corallodendron,  from  their  almost  pre- 
cise similarity  and  equal  weight  when  dried.  The 
native  word  for  the  seed  is  said  to  be  karat.  From 
Africa  it  passed  to  India,  and  from  a  gold  weight 
became  used  for  precious  stones,  and,  divided  into 
four  grains,  was  early  common  to  all  the  countries 
I  rafficking  with  India.  There  are  certain  noticeable 
<: iff erence.-i  between  the  carat  of  different  coun- 
ties; between  the  carat,  for  instance,  of  a  jeweler 
in  Italy  and  a  jeweler  in  India.   That  is  only  to  be 

Lpected,  considering  the  rather  chance  nature  of 
the  weight;  but  what  seems  strange  is  the  fact 
that  down   to   1877   there  was  a  variation  even 


among  the  Paris  jewelers,  until  in  that  year,  it 
was  decided  that  the  carat  should  correspond  ex- 
actly to  205  milligrammes,  or  about  three  and  one- 
half  grains.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  weighing  dia- 
monds the  value  increases  as  the  square  of  the 
weight;  that  is  to  say.  a  stone  double  the  weight  of 
another  has  four  times  the  value;  treble  the 
weight,  nine  times  the  value;  ten  times  the  weight, 
a  hundred  times  the  value.  The  use  of  the  word 
carat  with  reference  to  the  fineness  of  gold  has 
quite  a  different  meaning  now,  but  no  doubt  it 
originally  was  directly  derived  from  the  weight  of 
this  same  little  bean.  It  now  signifies  the  twenty- 
fourth  part,  and  determines  the  fineness  of  gold 
proportionately.  That  is,  the  entire  mass  of  gold 
is  estimated  as  divided  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts,  and  said  to  be  so  many  carats,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  twenty -fourths  of  the  pure 
metal,  as,  for  instance,  gold  of  eighteen  carats  is. 
eighteen-twenty -fourths  pure  gold,  and  so  on. 


THE  FIRST  PRINTING  PRESS. 

Kasota,  Minn. 
When  was  the  first  printing  press  invented  and 
by  whom?  Describe  it.  When  did  steam  presses- 
first  come  into  use  ?  When  was  steam  power  dis- 
covered? H.  E.  Potter. 

Answer. — The  Chinese  were  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  printing  from  engraved  blocks,  long  before 
the  same  art  came  into  use  in  Europe.  They  used 
no  presses,  however,  as  they  secured  impressions 
merely  by  rubbing  with  a  hard  brush  the  back  of 
the  paper  to  be  printed.  In  printing  from  mova- 
ble types  with  stiff  ink,  however,  some  power  was 
needed  to  secure  an  impression,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Guttenberg,  the 
inventor  of  movable  types,  was  the  first  to  con- 
struct a  press  to  print  from  them,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered it  an  essential  part  of  his  invention  of 
printing.  This  first  press  was  of  verv  rude  con- 
struction, and  was,  indeed,  merely  a  slight  modifi- 
cation of  the  press  for  making  cheese,  or  extract- 
ing wine  from  grapes,  which  had  existed  from  the 
earliest  times.  It  was  simply  a  block  which,  by 
means  of  a  screw,  was  made  to  press  very  tightly 
upon  the  surface  beneath.  The  first  real  improve- 
ment in  these  rude  presses  was  made  by  William 
Jansen  Blaew,  a  Hollander,  about  1620.  Its 
most  important  features  are  thus  described: 
The  carriage  holding  the  form  was 
wound  below  the  point  of  pressure, 
which  was  given  by  moving  a  handle  attached  to  a 
screw  hanging  on  a  beam  having  a  spring,  which 
spring  caused  the  screw  to  fly  back  as  soon  as  the 
impression  was  given.  This  continued  to  be  the 
best  press  in  use  until  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  some  efforts  began  to  be 
made  toward  the  improvement  of  presses,  one  of 
the  important  features  being  in  the  substitution  of 
iron  for  wood  in  their  construction.  One  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  was  the  Columbian  press, 
invented  by  George  Clymer,  of  Philadelphia.  At 
nearly  the  same  time  Earl  Stanhope,  of  England, 
invented  a  press  known  as  the  Stanhope  press, 
which,  though  not  as  perfect  as  the  Columbian, 
was  very  successful,  and  became  very  largely- 
used.  Power  printing  presses  were  probably  never 
thought  of  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  The  power  press  was  the  invention 
of  Frederick  Koenig,  a  native  of  Prussian  Saxony. 
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He  went  to  England  in  1806,  and  finding  it  difficult 
to  get  work  as  a  printer  lie  labored  with  unfailing 
energy  at  his  invention.   The  model  was  patented 
in  1810,  and  the  first  power  press  was  completed  in 
April,  1811.   Koenig  continued  to  improve  his  in- 
vention, and  made  the  first  cylinder  press  in  1814, 
and  the  first  newspaper  printed  on  a  press  of  this 
kind  was  the  issue  of  the  London  'limes  for  Nov. 
29, 1814.  Koenig's  invention  was  improved  by  Napier 
a  London  press  manufacturer,  and  still  furtner  Dy 
another  skillful  worker,  Applegath,  who  supplied 
the  London  Times  in  1827  with  a  four-cylinder 
printing  press.    This  was  capable  of  printing  from 
one  form  over  4,000  sheets  per  hour,  wonderful 
speed  for  those  days,  as  Koenig's  first  power 
press  could  print  but  800  an  hour,  but  the  latter 
was  speed  compared  to  300  sheets  an  hour,  which 
was  the  best  work  attainable  on  a  hand-press.  In 
this  country  the  first  power  press  was  manufact- 
ured by  Dow,  in  Boston,  for  Daniel  Treadwell. 
The  latter  had  patented  in  England,  in  1820,  a 
press  worked  by  a  treadle,  which  was  manufact- 
ured for  him  by  Napier,  and  returning  a  few  years 
later  to  the  United  States,  he  brought  with  him 
plans  of  the  original  Napier  press,  from  which 
Dow  manufactured  a  number  of  working  presses. 
But  the  printers  of  that  day  did  not  approve  of  in- 
novations, and  Mr.  Treadwell  could  not  sell  his 
presses.   He  then  established  a  printing  office, 
running  the  presses  by  horse  power,  but  it  was 
burned  down,  probably  by  hand  pressmen,  who 
were  intensely  hostile  to  his  invention,  but  he  sub- 
sequently established  another  office,  in  which  the 
presses  were  run  by  water  power.   But  the  inven- 
tion of  the  power  press  led  almost  immediately  to 
the  application  of  steam,  the  most  readily  handled 
power,  to  printing.    For  newspapers  of  large  cir- 
culation now  the  cylinder  has  been  superseded  by 
the  rotary  or  type-revolving  press,  in  which  the 
form  is  placed  upon  a  portion  of  the  circumference 
of  a  large  drum  or  cylinder.   The  impression  is 
given  by  smaller  cylinders,  to  which  the  paper  is 
fed,  each  having  its  own  inking  apparatus.  As 
many  as  twelve  of  these  impression  cylinders  are 
used  on  large  presses,  each  revolution  of  the  drum 
working  off  twelve  sheets  of  the  paper.    The  idea 
of  this  rotary  machine  was  suggested  by  Koenig 
in  England  as  early  as  1815,  but  was  first  put  in 
practical  use  by  Richard  M.  Hoe,  of  New  York,  in 
1847.    This  machine  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  all 
the  leading  daily  American  newspapers  and  by 
some  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Old  World.  For 
account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  steam  engine  see 
Our  Curiosity  Shop  Book  for  1884. 

THE  ASTEKOIDS. 

Augusta,  111. 
What  is  known  about  tin-  asteroids?  I  low  many 

of  thorn  are  there?  s.  West. 

Answer. — The  asteroids  are  a  ring  of  small 
planets  traveling  between  the  orbits  of  Mars,  and 
Jupiter.  It  had  been  noticed  that  no  law  of 
planetary  distances  would  accouut  for  the  dis- 
parity between  the  distance  separating  the  orbits 
of  the  earth  and  Mars,  and  Unit  between  the  path* 
of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Consequently,  astronomers 
were  led  to  search  for  another  planet  in  this  space, 
and  Jan.  1,  1801,  a  small  orb  was  discovered  there 
by  Piazza,  who  (..died  it  (/'ere.-.,  lief  ween  that  date 
And  1  HI :»,  five  i 'I  the-.e  small  planets  had  been  dls 


covered,  and  since  that  time,  many  more  have 
been  found,  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  in  a  single 
year,  all  very  small,  but  traveling  in  well-defined 
orbits  in  the  space  between  the  orbits  of  Jupiter 
and  Mars.  By  October,  1885,  the  number  of  small 
planets  that  had  been  discovered  in  the  zone  of 
asteroids  amounted  to  252,  and  this  total  has  no 
doubt  been  increased  since  then.  As  to  the  the- 
ories of  the  origin  of  the  asteroids,  it  was  sup- 
posed by  those  astronomers  who  first  investigated 
the  subject  that  they  were  nieces  of  a  planet  which 
had  exploded.  Later  studies  of  the  motions  of 
these  small  bodies,  however,  have  led  to  the  theory 
that  the  asteroidal  zone  has  been  formed  from 
scattered  cosmical  matter  traveling  around  the 
sun  under  the  perturbing  influence  of  the  planet 
Jupiter.  It  is  estimated  that  the  combined  mass 
of  all  the  asteroids  that  have  been  disc overed 
probably  falls  considerably  short  of  one-fourth  of 
the  mass  of  the  earth. 

THE  OBDINANCE  OF  1787. 

Cable,  Ohio. 
Give  some  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  its  upholders,  and  its  provisions. 

Reader. 

Answer. — The  most  serious  question  brought 
before  the  Continental  Congress  after  the  close  of 
the  Revolution — second  to  the  ever-insoluble  one 
of  how  the  public  debt  was  to  be  paid — was  that 
concerning  the  disposition  of  the  vast  extent  of 
unoccupied  lands  at  the  West.  The  charters  of 
the  large  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast  extended 
their  territory  westward  to  the  "South  Sea,"  and 
over  this  they  claimed  to  exercise  full  jurisdic- 
tion. In  1780  New  York  offered  to  cede  part  of  its 
western  territory  for  the  formation  of  new  States, 
and  two  years  later  Virginia  made  a  similar  con- 
cession. In  1784  an  ordinance  for  the  temporary 
government  of  the  northwest  territory  was  passed 
by  Congress.  This  ordinance  was  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson  was  chair- 
man, and  is  known  to  have  been  mainly  the  work 
of  the  fruitful  brain  that  devised  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  It  recommended  that  all  the 
western  territory  ceded  or  to  be  ceded  be  formed 
into  nine  States,  each  extending  over  two  degrees 
of  latitude,  the  said  States  to  be  named :  Cherso- 
nesus,  Sylvania,  Assenisipia,  Mesopotamia,  Poly- 
potamia,  Pellisipia,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Michi- 
gania,  and  Illiuoia.  It  further  provided  that,  after 
the  year  1800,  slavery  should  be  prohibited  in 
all  of  these  States.  The  anti-slavery  clause  was 
lost  and  some  other  changes  were  made  in 
the  act  before  it  was  finallv  adouted.  It  was  not. 
however,  wholly  satisfactory,  and  further  legisla- 
tion was  attempted.  In  1787  Nathan  Dane,  as 
chairman  of  a  second  committee  on  the  Territories, 
reported  an  ordinauce,  which  was  adopted.  This 
provided  for  the  organization  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  and  concluded  with  six  unalterable  arti- 
cles, of  perpetual  compact.  The  first  provided  for 
entire  religious  freedom;  the  second  secured  to  all 
the  inhabitants  trial  by  jury,  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  the  political  rights  and  privileges 
enumerated  in  the  "Bill  of  Rights;"  the  third 

provided  for  the  encouragement  of  schools,  and  for 
good  faith,  justice,  and  humanity  toward  the  In- 
dians; and  the  sixth  provided  that  'than 
shall  be    neither  slavery   nor  i involuntary  servi- 
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tude  in  the  said  Territory,  otherwise  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  dulv  convicted."  The 
opposition  that  had  previously  overthrown 
this  anti-slavery  provision  was  placated  by  the  fol- 
lowing stipulation:  "Provided  always,  that  any 
person  escaping  into  the  same  from  whom  labor  or 
service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the 
•original  States,  such  fugitive  mav  be  lawfully  re- 
claimed and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his 
or  her  labor  or  service  aforesaid."  This  was  the 
original  fugitive  slave  law,  and  its  passage  repre- 
sents the  concession  made  by  the  anti-slavery 
men  to  secure  the  consent  of  their  opponents  to 
the  ordinance  of  1787.  Another  important  clause 
in  the  ordinance  was  one  providing  "that  the  nav- 
igable waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  between  the 
same,  should  be  common  highways*  free  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States."  The  authorship  of 
this  important  ordinance  has  been  usually  as- 
cribed to  Mr.  Dane,  but  it  has  been  lately  asserted, 
from  the  evidence  of  letters,  that  its  principal 
author  was  a  Massachusetts  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Manasseh  Cutler,  who  had  just  purchased,  as  the 
agent  of  a  colonization  company  of  his  State  and 
other  parties,  1,900,000  acres  in  Ohio,  and  who  was 
in  New  York,  at  this  meeting  of  the  last  Congress 
■of  the  Confederation,  endeavoring  to  aid  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  new  territory  which  he  wished 
to  colonize,  and  to  shape  the  laws,  as  far  as  he 
could,  to  his  liking. 

THE  TEHUANTEPEO  SHIP  BAIL  WAY. 

_     „  ,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Has  the  project  of  a  ship  railway  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  been  agitated  since  1881? 
If  so  with  what  results?  Please  give  a  history  of  the 
scheme  showing  whether  the  plan  was  feasible, 
and  what  benefits  were  likely  to  result  from  it. 

Reader. 

Answer.— Early  in  1881  Captain  James  B.  Eads, 
who  had  won  considerable  reputation  as  an  en- 
gineer in  building  the  great  bridge  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  St.  Louis,  and  also  in  constructing  the 
system  of  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  ob- 
tained from  the  Mexican  government  the  right 
to  build  a  ship  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec.  That  government  also  promised 
him  a  large  grant  of  money  and  land,  and  he  im- 
mediately made  application  to  Congress  for 
further  aid  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  the 
plan.  The  matter  was  referred  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  a  committee,  and  this 
body  Feb.  12,  1881,  made  report  indorsing  the 
project,  and  recommending  the  passage  of  a  bill 
pledging  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
to  the  railway  company,  and  guaranteeing  the 
interest  on  $50,000,000  of  its  bonds.  This  report, 
however,  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  and  thus  for  the  time  being  the 
consideration  cf  the  merits  of  the  project  was 
prevented.  There  were  several  strong  objections 
to  the  scheme  at  that  time,  It  had  been  asserted 
by  several  competent  engineers  that  the  plan  was 
Impracticable.  Thus,  Lieutenant  Commander  Gor- 
ringe,  the  officer  who  had  transported  the  obelisk 
from  Egypt,  said:  "However  successful  Captain 
Eads  may  be  in  moving  a  laden  ship  across  such  a 
distance,  over  such  varying  grades,  the  ship  would 
not  float  on  reaching  the  point  whore  the  floating 


would  be  a  matter  of  some  importance.  The 
jarring  in  motion  no  less  than  the  development  of 
strains  not  provided  for  in  ship  construction,  must 
inevitably  open  every  seam,  and  cause  every  rivet 
to  leak."  Of  course  a  suspicion  of  dangers  of  this 
kind  caused  much  prejudice  against  the  scheme. 
Still  greater  prejudice  was  aroused  by  the  dis- 
position shown  by  Mexico  to  claim  a  chief  right  in 
the  railway.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  un- 
der which  Captain  Eads  obtained  his  right 
of  way,  charts,  and  subsidy  from  that  gov- 
ernment, it  was  provided  that  the  Mexican 
government  was  to  control  the  railway.  This 
concession,  of  course,  was  very  prejudicial  to  the 
plan  of  Captain  Eads  for  securing  aid  from  the 
United  States  Government,  but  he  was  not  dis- 
couraged. He  continued  to  push  the  matter 
through  scientific  journals,  demonstrating  that  the 
scheme  was  not  only  feasible  but  desirable.  The 
danger  urged  by  other  engineers,  that  vessels 
would  be  injured  in  transportation,  he  planned  to 
prevent  by  a  mechanical  contrivance  which  he 
thus  described :  "It  consists  in  brief  of  a  cradle, 
made  up  of  a  number  of  separated  parts,  but  all  of 
them  containing  hydraulic  jacks,  on  which  the 
ship  is  in  fact  supported.  All  the  jacks  communi- 
cate by  pipes,  so  that  the  same  hydraulic  pressure 
is  evenly  distributed  along  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel, no  matter  what  may  be  the  vertical  irregular- 
ities of  the  track.  Carried  on  this  hydraulic  cradle, 
the  vessel  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  rest  upon  the 
water;  and  there  appears  to  be  less  danger  of  in- 
juring the  craft  than  there  would  be  in  towage 
through  a  canal."  Captain  Eads  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  railway  over  the  Tehuantepec  route, 
112  miles  in  length,  at  $75,000,000.  He  claimed  that 
wherever  a  canal  could  be  built  a  strong  railway 
for  the  transportation  of  ships  could  be  built  for 
half  the  cost  of  the  canal.  He  selected  the  Tehu- 
antepec in  preference  to  the  Panama  route,  partly 
because  of  its  superior  healthfulness,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  less  danger  to  shipping-  here— the  un- 
favorable winds  and  calms  of  a  few  miles  further 
south  being  avoided — and  partly  because  it  is 
nearer  to  American  ports.  In  the  fall  of  1881,  and 
in  1882,  a  corps  of  engineers  were  employed 
in  surveying  this  route.  However,  all  Captain 
Eads  obtained  from  the  Forty-sixth  or  the  two 
subsequent  Congresses  was  favorable  committee 
reports.  When  he  was  altogether  worn  out  with 
the  struggle  to  obtain  due  recognition  for  his 
scheme,  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  partially  con- 
sented to  incorporate  his  company.  A  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  Feb.  17,  18S7,  which  consti- 
tuted James  B.  Eads  and  some  eighty  other  per- 
sons named,  as  a  body  politic  under  the  name  and 
title  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Railway 
Company.  The  stock  was  not  to  exceed  $100.00u- 
000,  and  when  10  per  cent  of  the  stock  had  been 
subscribed  for  and  10  per  cent  thereon  paid  in 
cash,  a  meeting  of  stockholders  was  to  be  held 
in  Washington  or  New  York  for  the  election  of 
directors.  If  $10,000,000  of  stock  was  not  subscribed 
for  and  10  per  cent  in  cash  paid  thereon  within 
two  years,  the  charter,  so  the  bill  declared,  must 
expire  by  limitation.  This  bill  did  not  get  through 
the  House,  however,  being  lost  in  the  rush  of  legis- 
lation before  adjournment,  and  as  Captain  Eads 
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died  March  8  following,  nothing  has  yet  been  ac- 
complished with  his  scheme.  There  seems  little 
doubt  from  what  was  demonstrated  concerning  the 
plan  that  it  was  feasible,  and  its  accomplishment 
would  unquestionably  have  been  one  of  the  great- 
est engineering  triumphs  of  the  century. 

PHILOSOPHY  OP  SOME  COMMON  THINGS. 

1.  Why  is  cannel  coal  so  called?  2.  Why  does' a 
shoe  shine  when  polished  with  blacking?  3.  Why 
does  a  whip  crack  or  pop?  C.H  L*ovell. 

Answer. — 1.  Cannel  coal  is  a  corruption  of 
candle  coal.  This  kind  of  coal  is  very  hard,  and 
can  be  cut  into  blocks  or  strips,  and,  as  it  burns 
with  a  clear,  yellow  flame,  was  often  used  when 
first  known  as  a  substitute  for  candles.  2.  The 
philosophy  of  polish  on  any  substance  is  simply 
the  production  by  friction  of  such  smoothness  of 
the  surface  layer  of  its  particles  that  they  readily 
reflect  the  rays  of  light  falling  upon  them.  Differ- 
ent articles  are  used  to  aid  in  procuring  this 
smoothness  on  different  substances.  With 
leather  the  best  substance  seems  to  be  a 
paste  containing  bone-black— that  is,  the 
powder  obtained  from  charred  bones  or  ivory — 
to  which  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  acid 
to  dissolve  it,  oil  to  preserve  the  soft  texture  of  the 
leather,  and  treacle  and  gum  to  render  the  mass 
adhesive.  A  small  portion  of  this  rubbed  over 
leather  is  but  slightly  absorbed,  but  renders  the 
whole  surface  black,  and  by  the  help  of  vigorous 
friction  the  smooth  surface  of  the  leather  neces- 
sary for  the  shining  effect  is  induced.  3.  The 
cracking  of  a  knot  on  the  end  of  a  whip  is  simply 
the  concussion  of  the  air  produced  by  its  rapid 
movement.  The  effect  differs  with  the  material 
used  for  the  whip-lash,  because  some  textures  pre- 
sent a  much  greater  resistance  to  the  air  than 
others. 

ALEXANDER  AND  CLITUS— CYANOSIS. 

Wesley,  Iowa. 
1.  Did  Alexander  the  Great  kill  his  best  friend  in 
a  fit  of  anger?  When  and  how  was  it?  2,  What  is  a 
cyanotic  person?  W.  L.  Pelton. 

Answer. — 1.  When  Alexander  the  Great  was  at 
Samarcand,  in  the  year  328  B.  C,  after  iris  con- 
quest of  Asia,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  rage  he  killed 
with  his  own  hand  his  general  and  friend,  Clitus. 
This  officer  had  saved  Alexander's  life  at  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus,  and  now  ventured  to  rebuke  the 
conqueror  for  his  overbearing  pride  and  infatuated 
belief  in  his  divine  origin.  After  the  bloody  deed, 
Alexander,  overcome  with  remorse,  passed  three 
days  without  food  and  drink.  2.  A  cyanotic  person 
is  one  afflicted  with  cyanosis,  or  blue  jaundice,  a 
disease  in  which  the  body  becomes  blue  on  the 
surface.  This  trouble  is  believed  to  arise  usually 
from  a  malformation  of  the  heart,  which  causes 
an  imperfect  arterialization  of  the  blood. 

THE  COAL  SUPPLY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Chicago. 

Give  tacts  showing  the  coal  supply  ol'  the  United 
Staten  and  that  of  foreign  countries.  How  long  are 
the  coal  beldfl  ol  the  world  likely  to  hold  out? 

k.  Caswell. 

A  iiswef.—'VhH  reports  of  the  United  States 
geological  Hurvoy  declare  that  our  stock  of  coal  is 
likely  to  hold  out  yet  for  several  centuries.  The 
area  of  known  coal  field*  in  this  country  is  I'.»2.(H>0 
Miliar.:  miles;  that  of  Croat  Hritaln  Is  U.tMMi  Kquare 
iniloN,  and  including  the    Kuropi-aii  fields  and  ex- 


clusive of  China,  the  aggregate  annual  output  is- 
401,980,000  gross  tons,  of  which  Great  Britain  fur- 
nishes 157,000,000  tons,  and  Germany  58,000,000' 
tons,  Spain  furnishes  only  1,000,000  tons,  and  our 
own  country  over  106,000,000  tons,  two-thirds  of 
which  consist  of  bituminous  coal.  During  the 
twelve  years  ending  in  1885  the  output  of  coal  in 
the  United  States  mines  increased  50,000,000  tons, 
but  we  have  as  yet  merely  touched  the  surface  of 
our  coal  resources,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
area  of  coal  fields  is  very  greatly  understated. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  official  estimate  was  about 
197,000  square  miles.  If  we  estimate  3,000,000  tons 
to  each  square  mile  some  idea  may  be  gained  of 
the  magnitude  of  our  coal  supply.  There  is  cer- 
tainly enough  to  allay  all  anxiety.  In  1855  the- 
whole  output  of  our  country  was  only  7,600,000 
tons,  about  as  much  as  Scotland  produced,  and  as 
late  as  1858.coal  was  sent  .rom  England  to  Boston 
and  New  York  for  factories  and  for  private  con- 
sumption at  $8  to  $10  a  ton.  But  outside  the  conn" 
tries  mentioned  above  we  should  note  France, with 
20,000,000  tons  annually,  and  Belgium  and  Austro- 
Hungary  with  over  17,000,000  tons  each.  France 
has  an  estimated  coal  field  of  2,086  square  miles, 
Austro-Hungary  one  of  1,800  square  miles,  while 
that  of  little  Belgium  is  reduced  to  about  510 
square  miles.  Two  countries  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  because  of  their  possibilities  are 
Russia  and  China.  These  have  an  estimated  an- 
nual yield  of  4,000,000  tons  each,  but  Russia  has  a 
known  coal  area,  scarcely  touched,  of  30,000  square 
miles,  and  it  is  probable  that  under  the  vast  extent 
of  the  Pinsk  marshes  still  further  wide  deposits 
may  be  found.  China  also  has  an  unknown  but 
practically  limitless  expanse  of  coal  area.  The 
provinces  of  Che-Keang,  Kenng-Soo.  Hoo-Nan 
and  Shan-Se  contain  vast  areas  of  coal  lands.  Hoo- 
Nan  has  21,730  square  miles  of  coal  fields,  princi- 
pally anthracite,  and  it  is  estimated  by  German 
scientists,  who  have  given  the  subject  strict  atten- 
tion, that  there  is  coal  enough  in  China  alone  to 
keep  the  entire  world  in  fuel  some  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years.  From  these  facts  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  coal  supply  is  seen  to  be  a  very  remote 
danger  indeed,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  coal 
measures  may  considerably  outlast  the  duration  of 
man  himself  upon  this  earth. 

SALT  RIVERS. 

Chicago. 

Our  Curiosity  Shop  ascribes  the  saltness  of  the 
ocean  largely  to  the  deposition  of  saline  matter  by 
rivers  that  flow  into  it.  Why,  then,  do  we  not  have 
salt  rivers— or  have  streams  of  that  character  any 
existence— outside  of  politics?        R.  T.  Nelson. 

Answpr. — There  are  several  salt  rivers  known, 
all  deriving  their  saline  quality  from  the  soil 
through  which  they  flow.  Water  is  naturally  pure, 
without  taste,  color,  or  odor,  but  it  readily  absorbs 
all  of  those  qualities  by  contact  with  substances 
possessing  them.  Salt  springs  are  of  very  common 
occurrence,  and  there  are  a  number  of  salt  lakes; 
if  salt  rivers  are  less  frequently  known,  it  is  be- 
cause the  movement  of  their  waters  in  time  re- 
moves all  the  saline  matter  from  the  soil  they 
pass  through,  and  its  constant  renewal  prevent* 
the  accumulation  of  such  matters  by  evaporation. 
Thore  is  u  Salt  River  of  some  note  in  Australia, 
and  another— the  Etto  Salado— in  the  Argentine 
Republic  of  South  America.    In  the  latter  country 
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the  plains  are  in  many  places  characterized  with  a 
saline  efflorescence,  and  nearly  all  the  small 
streams  flowing  through  them  have  a 'noticeable 
saltish  taste.  The  Athabasca  River  of  British 
North  America  has  two"  important  saline 
branches,  one  of  which  rises  in  a  natural 
salt  spring  or  lakelet,  and  the  other  has  its  source 
in  the  Cariboo  Mountains,  which  contain  vast  de- 
posits of  rock  salt.  Another  salt  river,  having  its 
oriuin  in  a  similar  formation,  is  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Great  Slave  River.  In  this  connection 
we  may  note  that  other  various  properties  are 
given  to  rivers,  as  to  springs,  by  substances  dis- 
solved by  their  waters  during  their  passage 
through  the  soil  or  the  rocks.  Many  of  the 
streams  and  lakes  of  Eastern  Oregon,  for  instance, 
are  strongly  alkaline  in  character.  The  Rio  de 
Vinagre — the  Vinegar  River— of  New  Granada,  in 
Central  America,  is  sour  from  the  sulphuric  acid 
in  its  water.  The  Orange  River,  in  South  Africa — 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  Republic  through 
which  it  flows— contains  cuprous  matter,  which 
renders  it  poisonous  to  fishes  in  part  of  its  course. 
It  is  sometimes  erroneously  supposed  that  this 
river  gets  its  name  from  the  dark  yellow  color  of 
its  waters.  But  it  was  named,  in  fact,  by  the  early 
Dutch  settlers,  in  honor  of  William,  Prince  of 
Orange.  In  Algeria  there  is  also  a  stream  inky 
black,  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  diluted  ink,  owing  to 
one  of  its  two  tributaries  being  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  the  iron  which  it  imbibes  from  a 
ferruginous  soil,  and  the  other  from  meandering 
through  a  peat  marsh,  being  equally  rich  in  gallic 
acid,  the  two  principal  ingredients  of  ink. 

DRAINAGE  OF  THE  PINSK  MARSHES. 

Newell,  Mich. 

A  recent  dispatch  says  that  some  4,300,000  acres 
of  the  Pinsk  Marshes  have  been  drained,  and  re- 
fers to  the  work  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  cent- 
ury. Where  are  the  Pinsk  Marshes?  Tell  all  about 
the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  work  in  them. 

M.  L.  Sewakd. 

Answer.— The  Pinsk  Marshes  are  in  Southwest- 
ern Russia,  on  the  borders  of  Gallicia.  In  extent 
they  are  estimated  at  about  35,000  square  miles,  or 
larger  than  the  whole  of  Ireland.  From  the 
earliest  times  this  tract  has  been  a  dense  marsh 
overgrown  with  trees  and  masses  of  undergrowth, 
an  irreclaimable  wilderness,  utterly  useless  for 
any  purposes  of  civilized  man,  and  only 
serving  as  a  retreat  for  fugitives  from  justice, 
and  the  more  daring  criminals.  The  Rus- 
sian government  first  undertook  the  reclaim- 
ing of  this  vast  wilderness,  in  1870.  A  large  staff 
of  engineering  officers  and  several  thousand 
troops  were  draughted  into  the  region,  and  these 
have  been  engaged  upon  the  undertaking  since. 
Up  to  the  present  time  about  4.300,000  acres 
have  been  reclaimed  by  means  of  the  construction 
of  several  thousand  miles  of  ditches  and  canals,  so 
broad  as  to  be  navigable  for  barges  of  several  hun- 
dred tons  burden.  Of  the  expanse  of  land  already 
reclaimed  it  is  said  that  over  800,000  acres  consisted 
of  sheer  bog  country,  which  has  been  all  converted 
into  good  meadow  land:  about  1,000,000  acres  of 
"forest  tangle,"  which  have  been  pre- 
pared for  timber  purposes  by^  cutting 
down  the  underwood  and  thinning  the 
trees;  500,000  acres  of  good  forest  land 
—forest  oases  in  the  middle  of  marshes— hitherto 


inaccessible,  but  which  have  been  connected  more 
or  less  by  navigable  canals,  and  thereby  with  the 
distant  markets;  and,  finally,  2,000,000  acres  have 
been  thrown  open  to  cultivation,  120,000  acres  of 
which  have  already  been  actually  occupied.  Be- 
sides making  the  canals  and  ditches,  the  engineers 
have  built  179  bridges,  bored  600  wells  from 
twenty  feet  to  eighty  feet  deep,  and  have  made  a 
survey  of  20,000  square  miles  of  country  hitherto 
unmapped.  "When  this  task  is  finished,"  says  Vhe 
London  Eflffineer,  "Russia  will  have  effaced  from 
the  maps  of  Europe  one  of  the  oldest  and  toughest 
bits  of  savage  nature  on  the  Continent.  From  an 
engineering,  geological,  and  scientific  point  of 
view  generally,  the  work  is  one  of  special  interest  " 

THE  SEVERN  TUNNEL. 

Romeo,  Mich, 
When  was  the  tunnel  under  the  Severn  River,  in 
England,  opened?    Give  the  dimensions  of  this 
work,  its  time  in  building,  and  cost  of  it. 

J.Thomes. 

Answer. — Parliament  passed  an  act  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  tunnel  under  the  Severn  in  1872, 
but  at  first  the  work  proceeded  very  slowly.  In 
1879,  when  three  miles  had  been  bored,  and  the 
heading  of  the  miners  from  the  two  sides  had 
nearly  reached  each  other,  a  large  spring  was 
tapped  which  flooded  the  works.  Nothing  more 
was  done  until  about  the  close  of  the  year  1880, 
when  the  water  was  pumped  out  and  the  enterprise 
proceeded.  In  1883  the  spring  was  struck  again 
with  some  resulting  damage,  which,  however,  was- 
soon  overcome.  The  tunnel  was  completed  and 
the  first  coal  train  was  sent  through  it  Jan.  9,  1886. 
Sept.  1  following  it  was  opened  for  regular  freight . 
traffic,  and  Dec.  1  for  passenger  trains.  The  tunnel 
is  7,664  yards  in  length.  The  entrance  on  the  Eng- 
lish side  is  a  cutting,  one  and  one-fourth  miles 
long,  running  to  a  depth  of  sixty  feet,  and  the  ap- 
proach from  the  Welsh  side  is  about  a  mile  long 
and  of  like  depth.  As  the  approaches  lie  through 
marsh  lands  it  was  necessary  to  line  them  with 
large  sea  banks  to  keep  out  the  water  at  high  tide. 
The  tunnel  is  lined  with  brick -work  from  two  feet 
three  inches  "to  three  feet  thick,  imbedded  in 
mortar  of  Portland  cement.  The  time  of  passen- 
ger trains  through  the  tunnel  is  from  seven  to  nine 
minutes.  The  tunnel  is  ventilated  by  means  of  a 
monster  patent  fan,  which  can  discharge  240,000 
feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  cost  of  this  notable 
engineering  work  was  about  $10  000,000. 

A  BOHEMIAN  GENERAL. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  biography  of  General  Wallenstein.  the 
noted  German  commander.        L.  Wallenstein. 

Answer.— Albrieht  Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Fried- 
land,  one  of  the  most  notable  commanders  of  the 
early  part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  born  in. 
1583  He  was  of  a  rich  and  noble  Bohemian  family, 
and  greatly  increased  his  wealth  and  power  by 
marriage.  When  the  struggle  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  of  Germany  was  going  on,  and  the 
Danes  came  to  the  help  of  the  latter,  Wallenstein 
offered  to  raise  and  equip  an  army  of  50,000  men  to 
assist  the  Emperor,  Ferdinand  EL,  on  condition 
that  he  was  to  have  full  command  of  his  men  and 
the  right  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  cost 
of  supporting  his  troops  by  plundering  the 
territories  they  conquered.  The  Emperor  ac- 
cepted the  terms,  and  Wallenstein   raised  hit 
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army,  gained  many  victories  over  the  Danes,  and 
overran  the  whole  north  of  Germany.  But  his 
successes  aroused  the  envy  of  the  Catholic  princes, 
and  the  fear  of  the  Emperor;  and  the  latter,  there- 
fore, in  1629,  forced  him  to  disband  his  army. 
Wallenstein  made  no  complaint  at  this  injustice, 
but  returned  to  his  castle,  where  he  lived  in  almost 
regal  splendor.  In  the  meantime,  the  great 
Swedish  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  had  taken  the 
field  against  the  German  Emperor  and  inflicted 
terrible  blows  upon  his  armies.  The  Emperor, 
trembling  for  his  own  personal  safety,  implored 
Wallenstein  to  resume  his  command.  This  the 
noble  consented  to  do,  but  still  insisted  upon  the 
privilege  of  absolute  control  of  his  forces.  In  a 
few  months  he  encountered  the  Swedish  invaders 
with  a  powerful  and  well-equipped  army,  and  for 
some  months  was  uniformly  victorious.  At  the 
great  battle  of  Lutzen,  Nov.  10,  1632,  in  which 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  killed,  Wallenstein  was 
defeated.  After  this,  though  he  had  reorganized 
his  army  and  though  it  was  expected  that  he  would 
press  hard  upon  the  enemy  just  deprived  of  their 
great  leader,  he  remained  inactive,  and  it  began  to 
be  reported  that  he  was  intriguing  with  the 
Swedes  with  a  view  of  making  himself  King  of 
Bohemia.  It  is  not  known  whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  this  supposition,  but  it  was  the  cause  of 
his  death.  He  was  assassinated  Feb.  25,  1634,  by 
an  Irish  officer,  Colonel  Butler,  aided  by  some 
others,  and  the  Emperor  rewarded  his  murderers 
with  princely  gifts,  and  himself  confiscated  Wal- 
lenstein's  property. 

BUFFALO  BUGS. 

AUKOEA,  111. 

Tell  something  about  the  Buffalo  bugs  and  how  to 
get  rid  of  them.  E.  W,  D. 

Answer.— This  is  a  small  beetle,  which  has  been 
long  known  in  the  Old  World,  but  did  not  make  its 
appearance  in  this  country  until  the  year  1884.  It 
was  first  seen  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  whence  the  name 
Buffalo  bug  was  given  to  it.  Since  that  time  the 
insect  has  spread  throughout  the  West  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity.  Its  scientific  name,  is  Anthrenus 
Scrophulariae.  Its  habits  are  imperfectly  known, 
and  it  is  somewhat  uncertain  in  what  stage  of  its 
existence  it  commits  its  ravages  on  carpets  and 
woolens.  But  it  is  generally  thought  that  this 
damage  is  done  when  it  is  in  the  larva  form.  After 
this  it  passes  into  the  pupa  state,  from  which  it 
emerges  after  some  weeks  as  a  perfectly  formed 
beetle.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  lady-bug  in 
form,  and  is  a  small,  brown  insect.  These  pests 
make  their  abiding  place  and  lay  their  eggs  along 
the  edges  of  carpets.  The  best  way  of  destroying 
them  is  to  lay  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  wet 
oloth  on  the  carpet,  and  iron  with  hot  fiat-irons. 
The  steam  thus  generated  will  be  forced  down 
to  the  floor,  and  the  insects  will  be  killed. 
It  has  also  been  recommended  by  good  authorities 
to  brush  the  bare  floor  with  a  strong  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  To  make  the  solution,  lake 
four  parts,  by  weight,  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
(corroaire  sublimate),  one  part  chloride  of  am- 
monia (aal  ammoniac),  and  fifty  parts  water.  This 
is  very  poisonous,  and  must  be  handled  with  uroat 
owe.  The  insects  may  be  readily  killed  in  uphol- 
stered furniture  by  the  froe  use  of  giiollm  >ti 
eourse  taking  care  that  uo  fire  is  in  the  vicinity  of 


the  treated  articles  until  the  gasoline  has  entirely 
evaporated.  Woolen  garments  may  also  be  treated 
with  gasoline,  or  they  may  be  placed  in  light  bar- 
rels or  boxes,  and  have  a  little  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon poured  upon  them.  This  substance  is  very 
explosive,  and  ignites  readily,  so  it  must  be  used 
very  carefully. 

ELLITER  A C Y  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  WORLDS. 

Audubon,  Iowa. 
Give  some  facts  showing  the  comparative  illiter- 
acy in  this  country  and  in  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Teacher. 

Answer.— In  Our  Curiosity  Shop  book  for  1886 
our  readers  will  find  a  very  complete  table  giving 
statistics  of  the  illiterate  population  in  all  the 
States.  The  State  making  the  worst  showing  pro- 
portionately for  its  white  population  is  North 
Carolina,  where  23  per  cent  of  the  white  males  over 
21  years  of  age  are  unable  to  write.  All  the  other 
Southern  States  have  a  percentage  of  white 
illiterates  ranging  from  11  to  18  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, while  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  colored 
voters  are  in  the  same  ignorant  class.  But  the 
showing  of  the  Northern  States  is  only  better  in 
comparison,  New  York  having  76,745  white  illiter- 
ates, Pennsylvania  65,985,  and  Ohio  40,373,  though 
these  numbers  constitute  but  5.5  per  cent  of  the 
white  population  in  New  York,  6.2  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  5  per  cent  in  Ohio.  Still,  in  spite  of 
the  very  discouraging  condition  of  the  educational 
affairs  of  the  South,  investigation  shows  that  there 
is  relatively  less  illiteracy  in  this  country  than  in 
France,  England,  and  Wales,  while  in  some  of  the 
German  countries  the  average  is  considerably  be- 
low that  of  South  Carolina  and  Alabama.  In  Aus- 
tria, of  every  100  males  but  56.8  per  cent  can  read 
or  write,  and  in  the  Bukovina  but  13  per  cent  of 
adult  males  can  read  or  write.  The  only  European 
countries  that  present  a  better  average  than  ours 
are  Prussia,  Scotland,  Belgium.  Holland,  and 
Switzerland,  which  present  trifling  exception* 
compared  with  the  bulk  of  Europe.  Our  ratio  ot 
progress  is  better  than  that  of  England  even, 
where  it  is  calculated  that,  if  schooling  should  con- 
tinue to  increase  as  it  has  since  1871,  in  the  year 
1915  there  will  not  be  an  English  adult  unable  to 
write  his  or  her  name. 

THE  BLAIR  EDUCATION  BILL. 

Eureka.  111. 

Give  the  main  points  of  the  Blair  education  bill, 
which  has  passed  the  Senate. 

Ira  S.  Whitman. 
Answer  — The  Blair  bill  "to  aid  in  the  establish 
ment  and  temporary  support  of  common  schools,  - 
provided  that  for  eight  fiscal  years  next  after  the 
passage  of  the  act,  annual  appropriations  trom  tin- 
treasury  should  be  made  as  follows:  For  the  flrM 
year,  $7,000,000;  the  second  year,  $10,000,000;  th< 
third  year,  $16,000,000;  the  fourth  year.  $13,000,000. 
the  fifth  year,  $11,000,000;  the  sixth  year,  $9,000,- 
000;  the  seventh  year,  $7,000,000:  the  eighth  year. 
$5,000,000;  these  several  sums  to  be  expended  t» 
secure  the  benefits  of  common- school  education 
to  all  the  children  of  school  age  iu  the  United 
States,  provided  that  no  State  shall  receive  any  of 
this  fund  unless  it  has  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  act  Further,  that  the  money  shall  be 
apportioned  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
in  direct  ratio  to  their  illiterate  population,  the 
computations  of  illiteracy  to  be  taken  from  th* 
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census  returns  of  the  United  States,  white  and 
colored  children  to  be  alike  included  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  money  The  District  of  Al- 
aska is  to  be  included  as  a  Territory  un- 
der the  operation  of  the  act,  and  no  State 
or  Territory  is  to  receive  any  money  under 
the  act  until  it  shall  have  made  full  report 
of  the  condition  of  its  schools,  their  annual  ex- 
penditure, and  other  matters  concerning  them.  It 
is  further  provided  that  the  apportioned  money 
shall  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, through  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
that  it  shall  be  applied  to  instruction  in  the  com- 
mon branches,  in  free,  non-sectarian  schools  only; 
that  no  part  of  it  shall  be  expended  in  the  erection 
•or  rent  of  school  buildings,  but  that  one-tenth  of 
the  part  apportioned  to  any  State  or  Territory 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  its  Legislature,  be  used 
for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.  As 
the  object  of  the  act  is  to  aid  the  schools  already 
established  in  the  States  and  Territories,  not  to 
establish  an  independent  system  of  schools,  it  is 
also  provided  that  no  portion  shall  be  paid  out  in 
any  year  to  any  State  or  Territory  until  such  State 
or  Territory  has  raised  an  equal  amount  from  its 
own  revenues  for  school  purposes,  and  each  year's 
allotment  must  be  fully  accounted  for  before  the 
next  year's  allotment  can  be  made.  Further,  in 
addition  to  the  first  year's  appropriation  of  $7,000,- 
000,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  is  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  erection  of  school-houses  in  needy  districts. 
There  are  some  minor  matters  of  detail  also  men- 
tioned, but  the  above  include  all  the  important 
specifications  of  the  act. 

THE  NEBUXAR  HYPOTHESIS. 

OssEO,  Wis. 
Define  the  nebular  hypothesis  in  astronomy. 

W.  H.  L. 

Answer. — The  nebular  hypothesis  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  was  adopted 
and  developed  by  Laplace.  It  is  generally  ac- 
cepted by  scientists  as  explaining,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble by  human  conception,  the  genesis  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  The  nebular  hypothesis  assumes 
that  the  solar  system  was  once  an  enormous  mass 
of  gaseous  substance.  Eapid  rotation  being  set  up 
in  this  gaseous  mass  it  took  the  form  of  a  disc,  and 
at  last,  centrifugal  force  overcoming  cohesion, 
whole  rings  and  fragments  flew  off  from  this  disc, 
and  by  centripetal  force  contracted  into  spheroid 
masses.  As  in  the  original  mass,  the  velocity  of 
the  outer  circle  of  each  body  thrown  off  is  greater 
than  the  inner  circle,  and  this  causes  each  spheroid 
to  revolve  on  its  own  axis.  This  process  goes  on, 
;  nd  the  central  mass  continues  to  cool  and  shrink, 
until  we  have  at  last  a  central  body  with  a  number 
of  smaller  spheroidal  bodies  revolving  around  it 
iu  orbits  the  smaller  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  cen- 
tral orb.  Certain  points  are  assumed  in 
this  hypothesis  to  explain  the  distribution 
of  matter  in  our  solar  system.  It  is  assumed  that 
in  the  throwing  off  great  masses  from  the  central 
disk,  immense  quantities  of  minute  particles  were 
also  thrown,  which  continued  to  revolve,  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  large  mass,  around  the  center 
body.  By  slow  degrees  these  minute  atoms,  by 
the  law  of  gravitation,  were  aggregated  into  the 
nass  nearest  to  them.  These  subordinate  aggrega- 


tions would  form  with  most  difficulty  nearest  the 
large  central  mass,  because  of  the  superior  at- 
tractive force  of  the  latter,  wherefore  the  interior 
planets — Mercury,  Venus,  the  earth,  Mars,  are 
smaller  than  the  two  great  orbs  in  the  zone  be- 
yond them.  These  two  enormous  planets,  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  occupy  the  space  where  conditions 
are  most  favorable  to  subordinate  aggregations, 
but,  beyond  them,  the  gravity  of  aggregating 
material  becomes  reduced,  and  so  the  planets 
found  in  the  outer  zone,  Uranus  and  Neptune, 
are  smaller  than  the  planets  of  the  middle  zone. 


THE  TERRAPIN  WAR — RULE  OF  1756. 

I  Antigo,  Wis. 

1,  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "The  Ter- 
rapin War,"  as  applied  to  the  war  of  1812?  2.  What 
was  the  "Rule  of  175H?"  R.  M.  H. 

Answer.— 1.  The  opponents  of  the  war  of  1812 
were  especially  annoyed  at  the  embargo  acts,  and 
with  reference  to  these  invented  the  phrase,  "The 
Terrapin  War,"  saying  that  the  country,  by  thus 
extinguishing  commerce,  was  drawing  within 
its  own  shell  like  a  terrapin.  Ca- 
ricatures, epigrams,  and  songs  were  directed 
against  the  embargo,  and  also  against  the  act  for- 
bidding intercourse  with  Canada.  In  one  news- 
paper cut  the  trade  of  the  United  States  was  rep- 
resented by  a  bewildered  serpent,  which  had 
caught  itself  between  two  trees,  marked  respect- 
ively, 'embargo"  and  "non-intercourse."  The 
wondering  snake  does  not  understand  the  trouble 
and  its  head  calls  out,  "What's  the  matter,  Tail?" 
to  which  the  tail  replies,  "I  can't  get  out."  A 
cock,  supposed  to  represent  France,  stands  by 
crowing  joyfully.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1812  '  The  Terrapin  War"  was  a  popular  campaign 
song  with  the  Federalists.  The  first  stanza  of  thir 
unique  ode  was  as  follows : 

"Hurrah  for  our  liberty,  boys, 
These  are  the  days  of  our  glory— 

The  days  of  true  National  joys. 
When  terrapins  gallop  before  yel 

There's  Porter  and  Grundy  and  Bhea 
In  Congress,  who  manfully  vapor, 

Who  draw  their  six  dollars  a  day 
And  fight  bloody  battles  on  paper! 
Ah !  This  is  true  terrapin  war. 

2.  The  "Bule  of  1756"  was  an  edict  issued  by 
King  George  II.,  forbidding  the  vessels  of  neutral 
nations  to  trade  with  the  colonies  of  France  or 
with  any  other  nation  at  war  with  England.  In 
1801  the  rule  was  greatly  modified,  but  four  years 
later  it  was  revived  and  put  in  force  against  the 
United  States.  It  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  war  of  1812. 

THE  DRY  TORTUGAS. 

Woodland,  Cal. 
Would  like  an  account  of  the  Dry  Tortugas,  where 
the  accomplices  of  Wilkes  Booth  were  sent. 

A.  O.  Cbawfobd. 
Answer. — The  Dry  Tortugas  is  a  group  of 
ten  islets  or  bays,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  line 
of  small  islands  known  as  the  Florida  Keys.  These 
islets  are  of  coral  formation,  and  are  low  and  bar- 
ren, except  where  partly  covered  with  mangrove 
bushes.  On  one  of  these  a  light-house  and  a  fort 
known  as  Fort  Jefferson,  have  been  built.  During 
the  late  war  the  fort  was  used  as  a  penal  station 
for  Confederate  prisoners,  and  in  1865  O'LaughliM, 
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Spangler,  Arnold,  and  Mudd,  who  had  been  found 
guilty  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy  to  assas- 
sinate President  Lincoln,  were  sent  thither  to 
serve  out  their  term  of  imprisonment.  O'Laugh- 
lin  died  on  the  island,  but  the  others  were  par- 
doned. The  fort  has  since  been  occasionally  used 
to  confine  prisoners  under  sentence  of  court 
martial. 

STEAM-POWER  IN  PLOWING. 

Lilt  Lake,  111. 
Give  an  account  of  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  use  steam-power  in  plowing,  stating  the 
success  that  has  attended  them.  J,  W. 

Answer. — The  first  steam  plow  made  in  America 
was  patented  in  1833  by  E.  C.  Bellinger,  of  South 
Carolina,  but  it  was  not  successful  in  operation.  The 
first  steam-plow  that  was  successfully  used  in  the 
field  was  patented  by  Mr.  Heathcote,  of  England, 
in  1832.  This  plow  was  used  to  some  extent,  but  at 
a  trial  in  1837  for  a  prize  that  had  been  offered  for 
a  successful  implement  of  this  kind,  it  was  ad- 
judged too  cumbersome  and  difficult  to  work. 
After  this  other  steam-plows  were  patented,  of 
which  the  most  successful  was  that  of  Mr.  Fowl- 
er, patented  in  1854,  and  again  in  1864.  Another 
successful  invention  was  the  Howard  steam-plow. 
There  were  said  to  be  in  1870  over  1,000  steam- 
plows  in  use  in  Great  Britain,  and  numbers  had 
been  sent  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  Egypt, 
and  also  to  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Canada. 
The  application  of  steam  to  plowing  was  but 
slowly  accomplished  in  this  country,  owing  prob- 
ably to  the  fact  that  few  of  our  farmers 
have  sufficient  capital  to  try  these  inven- 
tions. The  wealthy  merchant,  A.  T.  Stewart,  had 
a  steam  engine  for  plowing  made  in  England  for 
use  on  his  estate  on  Long  Island.  An  improve- 
ment on  this  engine  was  devised  and  patented  by 
Mr.  Hinsdale,  an  American,  and  has  been  since 
used  successfully,  not  only  for  plows,  but  for 
threshing-machines,  mills,  and  pumps.  Two  of 
the  largest  engines  ever  used  for  plowing  were 
made  about  1870  by  Fowler  &  Co.,  of  England,  for 
Mr.  Effingham,  the  owner  of  a  large  plantation 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  New  Orleans.  Of  late 
years  this  invention  has  been  steadily  gaining 
ground,  Improvements  of  much  value  have  been 
made,  and  yet  taking  the  country  as  a  whole  the 
use  of  steam  in  plowing  cuts  a  very  small  figure  in 
agricultural  work. 

THE  CHICAGO  TIMES  IN  1863. 

Chicago. 

Give  the  circumstances  attending  General  Burn- 
side's  order  for  the  suppression  of  the  Chicago 
/hues  during  the  war.  Were  not  other  journals 
hostile  to  the  administration  similarly  suspended? 

It.  Deimal. 

Answer. — The  first  case  of  the  suppression  of  a 
newspaper  by  military  order  occurred  in  January, 
1863.  The  paper  was  the  E'reninv  Journal,  of 
Philadelphia,  which  was  very  outspoken  in  its 
hostility  to  the  administration.  On  the  night  of 
Jan.  27,  the  editor  of  tho  Journal.,  Albert  D. 
Boileau,  was  arrested  by  order  of  General 
Scbonok,  commanding  the  Middle  Department, 
aim  taken  to  Fort  Mellonry,  in  Maryland.  The 
Journal  was  also  ordered  supprosso  I,  but  its  pub- 
lication Was  subsequent!)  resumed,  and  UoileaU 
returned  to  his  work  upon  it  Feb.  1.  after  having 
apologized  for  his  treasonable  utterances,  and 


pledged  himself  to  publish  no  similar  expression* 
of  opinion  in  future.  June  1,  General  Burnside. 
commanding  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  issued 
an  order  forbidding  the  sale  or  circulation  within 
the  department  of  the  New  York  World,  under 
penalty  of  arrest,  and  declaring  the  publication  of 
the  Chicago  Times  suspended  "on  account  of  the 
repeated  expression  of  disloyal  and  incendiary 
sentiments."  General  Ammen,  then  commanding 
the  district  of  Illinois,  was  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  order,  and  at  the  same  time  the  follow- 
ing notice  was  telegraphed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Times: 

"Cincinnati,  June  2.— Editor  of  the  Chicago 
Times:  You  are  hereby  notified  that  I  have  is- 
sued an  order  stooping  the  publication  of  your 
paper,  which  order  will  be  published  in  the  morn- 
ing papers  of  this  city  to-day  (Tuesday  morning). 
You  will  please  govern  yourself  accordingly. 

A.  E.  Burnside,  Major  General." 

General  Ammen  immediately  gave  orders  to 
Captain  Putnam,  commanding  at  Camp  Douglas, 
Chicago,  to  carry  the  order  into  effect,  and  the 
latter  officer  warned  the  publishers  of  the  Ti  •  es, 
on  the  night  of  the  2d,  against  issuing  their  paper 
the  next  morning  under  penalty  of  having  their 
establishment  seized  by  military  power.  The  pub- 
lishers of  the  paper,  tterefore,  applied  to  Judge 
Drummond,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
for  a  writ  enjoining  Captain  Putnam  from  inter- 
fering with  their  business  or  property,  which  writ 
the  J udge  gave  after  midnight.  Nevertheless,  a 
file  of  soldiers  took  possession  of  the  establish- 
ment, and,  after  remaining  some  time.  left,but  be- 
fore leaving  warned  the  owners  against  issuing 
their  paper.  At  the  opening  of  court  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  3  the  counsel  of  the  'TinifS  publishers 
made  a  motion  to  defer  proceedings  on  the  appli- 
cation for  an  injunction  until  due  notice  of  the 
application  could  be  given  to  the  military  com- 
mandant at  Camp  Douglas.  J  udge  Drummond,  on 
granting  the  motion,  took  occision  to  express 
his  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  military 
authorities.  The  news  of  the  order  having  reached 
Springfield,  where  the  Legislature  was  in  session, 
that  body — which  was  then  strongly  Democratic  in 
sentiment— passed  resolutions  denouncing  General 
Burnside's  action  "as  in  direct  violation  of  the- 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State, 
and  destructive  to  those  God-given  principles 
whose  existence  and  recognition  for  centuries  be- 
fore a  written  constitution  was  made,  have  made 
them  as  much  a  part  of  our  rights  as  the  life  which 
sustains  us."  At  Chicago,  the  office  of  the  /  imes 
was  occupied  by  a  military  force  in  the  morning, 
and  was  a  center  of  attraction  during  the  entire 
day  on  the  3rd.  At  night  a  large  coucourse 
gathered  there  in  accordance  with  a  call  that  had 
been  issued  in  the  forenoou  of  tho  day.  This- 
gathering  adjourned  to  the  Court  House  square, 
where  it  was  addressed  by  speakers  of  both  politi- 
cal patties.  The  speeches,  without  exception, 
counselled  the  observance  of  fhe  laws,  but  de- 
nounced tho  act  of  General  Burnside  as  arbitrary 
and  despotic,  and  resolutions  wore  adopted  to  the 
same  effect.  During  the  afternoon,  the  militiahad 
been  ordered  under  arms,  but  no  violence  requir- 
ing their  interposition  occurred.    No  paper  was 
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issued  by  the  Times  publisher  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th,  but  on  the  evening  of  that  day  the  folio-w- 
ing dispatch  from  General  Burnside  was  received 
by  the  editor : 

"Lexington,  Ky.,  June  4.  -To  the  Editor  of 
the  Chicago  Times:  By  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  my  order  suppressing  the 
circulation  of  your  paper  is  revoked.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  resume  its  publication. 

"A.  E.  Burnside,  Major  General." 

On  the  same  day  General  Burnside  telegraphed 
to  the  New  York  World  that  its  circulation  would 
be  no  further  interfered  with.  June  8  a  meeting 
of  editors  was  held  in  New  York;  at  which  fifteen 
newspapers  were  represented,  and  resolutions 
were  passed  affirming  their  entire  fidelity  to  the 
Government,  and  their  detestation  of  treason  and 
of  all  who,  by  speech  or  Den,  incited  or  justified  re- 
bellion, but  asserting  the  right  of  the  press  to 
criticise  fearlessly  the  acts  of  the  administration, 
and  declaring  that  any  limitations  of  this  right 
should  be  confined  to  localities  where  hostilities 
actually  exist,  and  that  military  officers  could  not 
forbid  or  suppress  the  circulation  of  papers  pub- 
lished hundreds  of  miles  away.  These  resolutions 
■were  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  effect  of  them 
•was  that  no  more  papers  were  suppressed.  Gen- 
eral Schenck,  on  June  21,  ordered  the  Provost 
Marshals  of  cities  in  his  department  to  forbid  all 
editors  to  take  any  extracts  from  the  New  York 
World,  the  New  York  Express,  the  Caucasian, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  or  the  Chicago  Times,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  order  was 
obeyed. 

THE  NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH. 

Marshall,  Minn. 
Give  the  points  of  belief  of  the  "Swedenborgian" 
or  "New  Jerusalem  Church,"  and  their  plan  of 
church  government.  F.F.Mathews. 

Answer—  The  articles  of  faith  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem Church,  very  briefly  summarized,  are  as 
follows :  That  God,  the  Creator,  is  Wisdom,  Good- 
ness, and  Truth,  one  in  essence,  but  of  a  triple 
nature,  corresponding  to  the  soul,  the  body,  and 
the  operative  energy  of  men.  That  God  himself 
descended  from  heaven,  and,  as  Jesus  Christ,  took 
on  the  nature  of  man,  for  his  redemption,  not  by 
vicarious  sacrifice,  but  by  overthrowing  the 
powers  of  hell ;  and  that  all  who  believe  in  Christ, 
and  live  accordingly,  will  be  saved.  That  the 
Bible  is  the  word  of  God  in  every  syllable,  but 
must  be  understood  in  its  spiritual  rather 
than  in  its  literal  sense.  That  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  is  a  divine  provi- 
dence, guided  by  love,  which  permits  no 
evil  except  to  prevent  a  greater  evil,  that  man  de- 
rives his  life  directly  from  God,  that  he  is  in  this 
world  influenced  by  both  heaven  and  hell,  with  a 
will  absolutely  free  to  choose  either  good  or  evil, 
but  with  inherited  tendencies  toward  evil,  which 
he  can  not  combat  without  divine  assistance.  That 
charity,  faith,  and  good  works  are  unitedly  neces- 
sary to  man's  salvation,  and  that  baptism  and  the 
holy  supper  are  divine  institutions  which  should 
be  permanently  observed,  That  death  is  only  a 
putting  off  of  the  natural  body,  after  which  man 
rises  in  a  spiritual  body  and  lives  eternally,  in 
heaven  or  hell ;  and,  lastly,  that  now  is  the  time  of 
the  Second  Advent,  which  signifies  a  coming  not 


of  the  person  of  Christ,  but  of  the  power  of  His 
word.  That  the  first  Christian  Church  is  spirit- 
ually dead  and  the  true  church  is  the  Church  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  which  will  abide  forever.  As 
to  church  government,  the  general  affairs  of  this 
church  are  administered  by  a  conference  of  min- 
isters and  laymen.  Each  society  is  left  to  itself, 
on  the  Congregational  plan,  and  no  uniform  lit- 
urgy and  discipline  are  required. 

THE  DIRECT  TAX  AND  CONGRESS. 

Chicago. 

Please  explain  the  situation  causing  the  present 
dead-lock  in  Congress.  When  and  how  was  the 
direct  tax  levied  and  what  States  paid  it V  What 
was  the  cotton  tax?  E.  Nelson  Blake. 

Answer.—  In  1861,  when  the  need  of  money  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  was  most  imperative, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  aid  directly  from 
the  States.  The  special  session  of  Congress  in  the 
summer  of  1881  passed  a  bill  for  the  authorization 
of  loans  and  the  increase  of  duties  on  imports,  and 
to  it  added  a  clause  providing  for  an  annual  direct 
tax  of  $20,000,000,  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
States.  An  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the  State 
was  made,  based  on  the  census  report,  and  by  it 
the  quotas  of  the  different  States  were  appor- 
tioned. No  provision  was  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  collection  of  this  tax;  it  was 
virtually  a  requisition  on  the  States  for  so  much 
money.  Some  of  the  States  paid  the  assessment 
from  the  surplus  in  their  treasuries:  others  pro- 
vided for  it  by  a  direct  tax  levy.  The  tax  was  only 
collected  for  one  year.  It  was  apportioned 
in  the  seceded  States  as  in  the  others, 
and  as  the  governments  of  these  were 
not  ready  to  raise  money  to  assist  in  their  own  dis- 
cipline by  the  Federal  army,  the  tax  was  levied  on 
the  property  of  individual  citizens  as  far  as  they 
could  be  reached.  In  this  way,  and  by  the  seizure 
of  State  property,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  se- 
ceded governments,  a  large  part  of  the  tax  appor- 
tioned in  the  seceding  States  was  collected ;  South 
Carolina  thus  unwillingly  paying  her  entire 
amount.  The  constitutionality  of  the  measure  has 
always  been  questioned,  but  when  objections  have 
been  made  to  the  claim  that  the  deficit  can  be  still 
held  as  a  lien  on  the  non-paying  States,  the  plea 
has  been  put  forward  that  if  the  tax  was  not  lawful 
the  States  which  did  pay  ought  to  be  indemnified. 
For  instance,  suit  was  brought  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana  to  recover  its  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  swamp  and  abandoned  lands  and  the  quota  of 
5  per  cent  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  other 
lands  by  the  General  Government.  The  defense  of 
the  United  States  was :  1.  That  a  State  has  no 
right  to  sue  the  United  States;  2.  That  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana for  the  objects  named  was  offset  and  has  been 
so  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  by  th« 
indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the  United  States 
for  direct  taxes  levied  during  the  war 
and  remaining  unpaid.  This  case  was  decided 
by  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  in  January, 
1887,  by  setting  aside  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  and  giving  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  judg- 
ment for  the  full  amount  claimed.  Similar  suits 
being  pending  before  the  Court  of  Claims  from 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  took  up  the  question  in  February, 
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1887,  of  refunding  the  direct  taxes  to  those  States 
which  had  paid  them.  A  bill  for  that  purpose  was 
brought  before  the  Senate  and  passed,  and  the 
present  dead-lock  in  Congress  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  determination  of  a  number  of  the 
Democrats  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  quorum  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill.  There  is  so  much 
held  out  by  the  bill  to  the  advantage  of  many 
States  that  its  passage  was  considered  certain. 
The  bill  for  the  refunding  of  the  cotton  tax  is 
said  to  wait  upon  the  success  of  the  other.  This 
tax  was  levied  in  1862,  and  was  collected  on  raw 
cotton  wherever  found  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  sum  total  of  the  direct  tax  collected  was  over 
$15,000,000;  of  the  cotton  tax.  $69,000,000. 

THE  DESERT  LAND  LAW. 

La  whence,  Kan. 
Give  the  provisions  of  the  desert  land  law. 

John  Pardee. 

Answer. — The  desert  land  act  applies  only  to  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  and  the 
Territories  of  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  Arizona.  New  Mexico,  and  Da- 
kota. Any  person  desiring  to  make  entry  of  desert 
land  in  any  of  these  States  must  file  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  land  office  for  the  district  wherein  the 
land  is  situated  a  declaration  showing  that  he  is 
citizen,  or  intends  to  become  a  citizen;  that  he  in- 
tends to  reclaim  the  tract  of  land— giving  its  situ- 
ation—which he  enters;  that  the  land  will  not  pro- 
duce crops  without  irrigation,  that  there  is  no 
timber  growing  on  it,  and  not,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, any  kind  of  valuable  mineral  deposited 
in  it.  It  is  necessary  also  to  procure  at  least  two 
disinterested  and  credible  witnesses  to  make  affi- 
davit that  the  land  is  actually  desert  land.  These 
witnesses  must  not  only  bring  presumptive  proof 
of  their  honesty,  but  must  also  show  that  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  situation  and  character  of  the 
land  of  which  they  speak.  The  applicant  for  the 
land  must  then  pay  for  it,  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
per  acre,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  up  more 
than  one  section.  If  within  three  years  after  this 
application  he  can  make  satisfactory  proof  that  he 
has  irrigated  the  land,  the  applicant  can  receive  a 
patent  for  the  land  on  paying  the  additional  sum 
of  $1  therefor.  It  is  provided  that  the  right  to  use 
water  from  any  contiguous  natural  sources  for  ir- 
rigating desert  land  thus  taken  up  shall  depend 
upon  bona  fide  prior  appropriation,  and  shall  notin 
any  case  exceed  the  amount  of  water  actually 
needed  for  reclaiming  the  land. 


WHO  WAS     SOAPY  SAM? 

Chicago. 

In  what  work  of  notion  does  tne  character  of 
"Soapy  Sam"  occur?  May  Atwatkk. 

Answer. — The  name  "Soapy  Sam"  does  not  be- 
long to  fiction,  though  it  may  have  been  adopted 
by  some  penny  a-lincr  novelist  of  later  days.  It 
waH  applied  by  his  enemies  to  Bishop  Samuel  Wil- 
berforce,  at  the  time  of  the  Tractarian  controversy 
at  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  groat  personal  mag- 
netism and  remarkable  eloquence,  and  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  delate-*  in  the  House  of  Ijords. 
A»  he  held  his  opinions  very  Btreuuoubly  and  de- 
fended them  with  convincing  power,  lie  naturally 
had  many  enornioH  politically,  though  ho  watt  of 
the  mor*.  upright  character,  and  there  was  never 
the  slightest  imputation  against  bin  integrity.  The 


Bishop  knew  of  the  cognomen  applied  to  him,  and 
once,  when  a  little  girl,  overcome  by  curiosity, 
said,  "Please,  sir,  why  do  people  call  you  'Soapy 
Sam?'  "  he  replied,  "Because,  my  dear,  when  I  get 
into  hot  water  I  always  come  out  clean." 

HOME  AND  THE  PAPAL  POWEB. 

_  _     .  Mt.  Pleasant.  Iowa. 

1.  In  what  year  did  the  Popes  of  Rome  first  be- 
come possessors  of  temporal  power?  2.  Into  how 
manydivisionswasthe  Roman  Empire  divided,  and 
what  were  the  names  of  these  divisions,  and  what 
territory  did  they  cover?  What  are  their  modern 
names  and  territory?  3.  Which  of  these  divisions 
was  destroyed,  or  taken  possession  of  bv,  or 
for,  the  papal  power,  and  in  what  year  was  this 
done?  w.  H. 

Answer.— 1.  The  temporal  power  of  the  Popes 
did  not  burst  into  existence  all  at  once,  nor  did  it 
depend  upon  any  imperial  edict:  it  was  a  natural, 
but  for  many  years  imperceptible,  growth  from 
the  spiritual  authority.  Even  under  the  pagan 
empires  the  church  had  gained  extensive  posses- 
sions, and  one  of  the  first  deeds  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine  was  to  give  not  only  security, 
but  also  a  legal  sanction  to  the  territorial  ac- 
quisitions to  the  church.  He  not  only  recog- 
nized ecclesiastical  corporations  as  the  owners  of 
lands,  but  confirmed  certain  estates  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Holy  See.  By  the  early  part  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  papal  power  had  gained  great 
importance.  Gibbon  says:  "The  popular  election 
of  the  Popes  endeared  them  to  the  Romans,  the 
public  and  private  indigence  was  relieved  by  their 
ample  revenue;  and  the  weakness  or  neglect  of  the 
Emperors  compelled  them  to  consult.both  in  peace 
and  war,  the  temporal  safety  of  the  city."  When 
the  Lombards  attacked  Rome  in  756,  it  was  the 
Pope  (Stephen  III.),  who  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
Franks,  and  after  the  successful  repulse  of  the 
northern  invaders  by  help  of  King  Pepin,  the 
Popes  in  all  their  proceedings  assumed  the  style 
of  temporal  sovereigns.  But  this  authority 
was  little  more  than  nominal,  until  Charle- 
magne, after  totally  overthrowing  the 
Lombard  monarchy,  in  455,  secured  some 
important  possessions  as  the  property  of  the  pon- 
tificate. 2.  The  ancient  Roman  empire,  which 
was  finally  overthrown  in  453,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  founded 
by  Charlemagne.  The  ancient  Roman  Empire,  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  included  Italy,  the  peninsu- 
las of  Hispania  and  Gaul,  the  larger  part  of  the 
island  of  Britain,  Eastern  Europe  south  of  the 
Danube  to  Constantinople,  and  a  large  part  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  But  any  division  of  the  Roman 
Empire  into  provinces  is  more  or  less  misleading, 
since  no  such  arbitrary  arrangement  existed. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Roman  Um- 
pire, and  the  great  migrations,  the  arrangement  of 
the  new  nations  was — about  500  A.  D. — as  follows: 
North  of  the  Black  Sea  and  east  of 
the  Dnieper,  the  Hunic  tribes;  Routh  and 
west  of  the  Black  Sea,  including  Asia  Minor, 
Thrace,  Macedon.  and  Greece,  the  Byzantine  or 
East  Roman  Empire;  immediately  north  of  the 
Danube,  the  Gepidos,  and  north  and  west  of  these, 
the  Longabards  while  further  north  nnd  east, 
comprising  the  most  of  what  1h  now  Russia  and 
Prussia,  was  the  territory  held  by  the  Slavonian 
tribes.  The  Ostrogoths  held  the  country  south  of 
the  Danube:  north  of  them  were  the  Saxons  and 
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the  Franks,  and  east  of  them  the  Burgundians; 
while  west  of  the  Rhine  and  south  of  tho  Loire, 
and  including  all  of  what  we  now  call  Spain,  were 
the  Visigoths,  hut  the  western  part  of  the  His- 
panian  peninsula  was  held  hy  the  Suevi.  The 
Vandals  at  this  time  had  taken  possession  of 
Northern  Africa.  But  this  was  no  hard  and  fast 
allotment  of  territory.  For  centuries  the 
houndaries  of  European  divisions  shifted 
like  the  figures  of  a  kaleidoscope,  as  the 
turbulent  tribes  encroached  upon  one  another,  and 
now  one  and  then  another  was  victorious.  The 
strongest  influence  in  checking  this  chaotic  march 
of  history  and  consolidating  the  tribes  into  nations 
was  the  appearance  of  certain  great  leaders.  Of 
these  Charlemagne  was  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
and  his  reign  was  an  era  in  European  history.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  an 
imperial  division  which  he  meant  to  rival  the 
Byzantine  Empire  in  power  and  glory.  It  com- 
prised all  Gaul,  Spain  to  the  Ebro  River,  all  that 
was  then  Germany,  and  the  greater  part  of  Italy. 
After  his  time  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the 
German  Nation"  became  the  great  polit- 
ical institution  of  the  middle  ages.  "In 
theory  it  was  the  union  of  the  world- 
state  and  the  world- church— an  undivided 
community  under  Emperor  and  Pope,  its  heaven- 
appointed  spiritual  and  secular  heads."  It 
was,  as  an  actual  political  fact,  the  union  of 
Germany  and  Italy  under  one  sovereignty.  To 
this  alliance  the  people  of  Italy  were  never  wholly 
reconciled,  and  with  the  death  of  Henry  VII,  in 
1313,  German  power  south  of  the  Alps  came  to  an 
end.  But  Germany  kept  the  title  of  "The  Holy 
Roman  Emoire"  as  a  symbol  of  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  Holy  See,  until  the  French  Revolution. 
8.  The  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  disappeared, 
as  it  came  into  existence,  by  degrees.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  had  come 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  the  rule  of  the  states 
of  the  church  in  Italy.  In  1870  the  King  of  Italy 
occupied  Rome,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
palace  and  basilica  of  the  Vatican,  reserved  for  the 
residence  of  the  pontiff,  all  church  property  in 
Rome  and  its  contiguous  territory  became  the 
property  of  the  nation. 

IEON  AND  STEEL. 

BOTJLDEB.Col. 

Explain  the  effect  of  the  tariff  upon  the  price  of 
pig-iron  and  Bessemer  steel  iron  in  this  country, 
giving  price  before  tariff  and  after,  and  the  amount 
of  the  protective  tariff.  Show  whether  it  raised 
the  price,  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  to  the  con- 
sumer as  the  free  traders  argue  or  not.  N. 

Answer. — The  lowest  price  of  pig-iron  before 
the  present  tariff  was  imposed  was  reached  in  1851 
and  1852,  when  this  commodity  sold  for  $19  per 
ton.  In  1860  the  price  of  pig-iron  was  $20.50  per 
ton.  In  1885.  with  the  present  tariff  in  force,  the 
price  of  pig-iron  went  down  to  $17  per  ton,  or  $2 
lower  than  the  lowest  price  ever  before  reached 
either  with  or  without  a  tariff.  The  present  rate 
of  duty  on  pig-iron  is  $6.72  per  ton.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  has 
not  tended  to  preserve  an  artificial  price,  but  on 
the  contrary  the  natural  competition  of  trade  has 
operated  in  the  direction  of  cheapening  this  com- 
modity to  an  extent  never  before  realized,  even 
under  a  system  of  free  trade.    This  would  not  in- 


dicate that  the  natural  course  of  trade  has  been 
in  the  least  hampered  or  artificially  controlled  by 
the  tariff  on  pig-iron.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
stimulated  investmentin  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
it  has  enormously  increased  the  production,  and  in 
that  way  competition  has  been  aroused  and  prices 
reduced. 

GOVERNOR  MOSES  ROBINSON. 

Paine's  Point,  Ogle  Oo„  111. 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  first  Governor  of  Vermont. 

Giles  B.  Roe. 

Answer. — Moses  Robinson  was  born  at  Hard- 
wick,  Mass.,  March  26,  1741.  His  father,  Captain 
Samuel  Robinson,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Vermont.  His  brother,  Jonathan  Robinson,  also 
rose  to  distinction,  having  Deen  a  judge  and 
then  United  States  Senator.  Moses  Robinson 
served  in  the  Vermont  Legislature,  and  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  1789  and  1790.  He  was  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  from  1791  to  1796, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  one  of  the  minority 
opposed  to  the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty.  Gov- 
ernor Robinson  died  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  May  26, 
1813. 


THE  FRENCH  RENAISSANCE. 

Flora,  111. 

What  was  the  Renaissance  mentioned  in  French 
history?  D.  A.  McQueen. 

Answer. — Renaissance  is  the  name  given  to  the 
style  of  art,  especially  architecture,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Gothic  in  Europe,  beginning  in  Italy 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
spreading  northward  through  Europe.  It  is  also 
used  to  denote  the  time  during  which  this  style  of 
art  prevailed,  and  also  to  include  the  development 
of  the  European  races  in  other  lines  as  well  as  art. 
The  name  signifies  the  new  birth.  The  date  of  the 
beginning  of  this  period  coincides  with  that  of  the 
fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  former,  for 
when  the  Turk  took  possession  of  Constantinople 
all  the  memorials,  paintings,  books,  etc.,  that 
could  be  removed  from  the  destroying  hand  of  the 
invader,  were  hastily  conveyed  to  Italy.  These 
inspired  just  admiration  among  the  Italian  people, 
and  aroused  not  only  a  desire  to  emulate  the  con- 
struction of  such  worthy  work,  but  also  an  in- 
terest in  ancient  works  and  models.  In  1494, 
Charles  VIII.  King  of  France,  made  a  warlike  ex- 
pedition into  Italy,  and  on  his  return  brought 
some  Italian  workmen  to  supervise  the  construc- 
tion of  the  royal  buildings.  This  was  the  first  in- 
troduction of  the  Renaissance  into  France.  Com- 
munication between  France  and  Italy  was  "also 
stimulated  by  this  expedition,  and  the  growth  of 
Italian  ideas  among  the  French  was  steady,  though 
slow.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XII,  1492-1515,  the 
work  was  further  stimulated  by  the  founding 
of  a  school  of  architects,  under  an  artist  from 
Verona.  But  it  was  under  Francis  I,  1515-1547, 
that  the  new  growth  was  most  stimulated  and 
aided.  This  Prince  was  possessed  both  of  learning 
and  intellectual  power.  He  had  a  sincere  love  for 
literature,  science,  and  art,  and  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  these  departments.  He 
invited  a  number  of  Italian  artists  to  his  court. 
Among  the  most  famous  of  these  were  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  Benvenuto  Cellini.  These  and  others 
introduced  Italian  details  in  their  designs  and 
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native  architects  applied  them  to  old  forms  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  so  that  the  French 
Renaissance  was  similar  to  that  of  Italy,  but 
different  from  it  in  many  important  respects. 
All  lines  of  art  felt  the  Renaissance  spirit,  and 
not  merely  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture, 
but  also  music,  poetry  and  literature  were  stimu- 
lated. The  minor  plastic  and  decorative  arts, 
engraving,  working  in  wood  and  metals,  pottery, 
tapestry,  etc.,  were  cultivated  with  eagerness  and 
skill.  The  study  of  the  classics  also  received  a 
new  impulse,  and  this  era  had,  in  France,  some  of 
the  greatest  scholars  of  their  time.  Historical 
writers  usually  consider  the  Renaissance  period 
as  one  of  the  most  important  influences  in  hasten- 
ing the  work  of  the  Reformation,  and  ushering  in 
the  progress  that  has  marked  the  modern  history 
of  the  world. 


THE  GRUBE  METHOD. 

Odin,  Iowa. 

What  is  the  Grube  Method  in  arithmetic?  Don't 
say,  ask  the  nearest  school  teacher.  I  have,  but  she 
does  not  know.  R.  S. 

Answer. — August  Wilhelm  Grube  was  a  German 
teacher  and  educational  writer,  who  was  born  in 
1816,  and  died  in  1884.  His  writings  are  numerous, 
and  cover  the  entire  field  of  educational  work,  but 
none  was  of  more  lasting  importance  than  the 
system  devised  by  him,  after  much  thought,  for 
teaching  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  It  was  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  "Guide  for  Reckoning  in 
the  Elementary  School,  According  to  the  Princi- 
ples of  an  Inventive  Method,"  a  book  which 
marked  an  era  in  arithmetical  instruction  in 
Germany,  and  has  had  much  influence  onteaching 
in  other  countries.  He  took  the  germ  of  his  plan 
from  Pestalozzi,  but  went  much  further  than  the 
latter  in  developing  the  pedagogic  method.  One 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Grube  sys- 
tem is  that  the  fundamental  processes  of  arithme- 
tic are  not  taught  in  fixed  order,  as  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division.  He  taught 
the  four  processes  together,  believing  that  to  be 
the  natural  method  of  the  mind.  He  makes  the 
first  year's  work  a  study  of  the  small  numbers  from 
1  to  10.  The  child  is  first  taught  by  obiects  to 
count,  and  theu,  using  objects  all  the  time,  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  the  concrete  num- 
bers. The  second  year  numbers  from  10  to  100  are 
taught,  objects  and  lines  being  used  for  illustra- 
tion as  far  as  possible.  The  third  year  whole 
numbers  above  100  are  taught,  and  the  fourth 
year's  work  is  given  to  fractions.  The  advantage 
of  this  method  is  found  in  the  gradual  and  logical 
development,  which  brings  the  child's  powers  into 
action  evenly,  trains  him  in  close  observation,  de- 
velops his  power  of  close  attention,  and  forms  in 
him  the  habit  of  thoroughness. 

CAPTAIN  HKNRY  WlliZ. 

Chicago. 

WaH  Captain  Win.  who  had  charge  of  Audorson- 
vllle  prison,  executed  by  tlx-  United  States  Govern- 
ment?  It  so,  when  and  now?         I.  C.  Pancoast. 

Anitwer.—  The  troubled  condition  of  affairs  just 
aft#r  the  war  made  it  necessary  to  try  many  cases 
by  a  special  military  tri Initial,  and  Captain  Wirz 
was  brought  before  one  of  these.  An  order  of 
Aug.  H>.  IWI  ',  directed  certain  officers  detailed  for 
the  purpose  to  meet,  as  a  special  military  commis- 
hIou  Aug.  '21  for  the  trial  of  such  prisoners  as  might 


be  brought  before  it.  The  commission  assembled 
on  the  day  named,  and  Wirz  was  arraigned  on  the 
charges  and  specifications.  The  first  charge  was 
of  a  traitorous  conspiracy  with  others  to  in- 
jure the  health  and  destroy  the  lives  of 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  held  and  being  at  the  time 
prisoners  of  war.  The  second  charge  was  for 
murder,  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war,  with  thirteen  specifications.  A  motion  was 
made  to  quash  the  charges  and  specifications  as 
too  general  and  uncertain,  and  because  the  offenses 
charged  were  cognizable  by  civil  rather  than  mil- 
itary courts,  but  after  some  argument  this  motion 
was  overruled  by  the  court  The  prisoner  pleaded 
not  guilty,  but  was  ordered  to  be  sent  back  to 
prison,  and  the  court  adjourned  sine  die.  Aug. 
23  the  commission  met  again,  and  under  special 
powers  from  the  War  Department,  proceeded  to 
the  trial,  under  the  charges  and  specifications 
essentially  as  first  made.  The  trial  was  very  long 
and  tedious.  A  great  many  witnesses  were  exam- 
ined, and  an  enormous  amount  of  testimony  was 
taken,  and  in  the  end  the  prisoner  was  found 
guilty  on  both  charges  and  sentenced  to  death. 
He  was  executed  Nov.  10,  1865. 


HOWE  S  CAVE. 

China  Spbing,  Texas. 
Give  a  description  of  Howe's  Cave. 

H.  E.  Conger. 
Answer. — Howe's  Cave  is  situated  thirty-nine 
miles  from  Albany.  N.  Y.,  and,  after  the  Luray 
Cave,  Virginia,  and  the  Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky, 
is  probably  the  most  remarkable  cavern  known. 
Lester  Howe,  for  whom  it  was  named,  discovered 
it  in  the  year  1842.  It  is  also  called  the  Otsgaragee 
Cave.  Howe,  it  is  related,  penetrated  to  a  distance 
of  eleven  or  twelve  miles,  but  visitors  do  not  gen- 
erally go  further  than  about  four  miles.  The  cave 
is  lighted  by  gas  as  far  as  a  body  of  water  called 
the  Stygian  Lake.  The  entrance  is  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  valley,  and  the  rock  chambers  known 
as  the  Reception-room,  Washington  Hall,  the 
Bridal  Chamber,  and  the  Chapel,  are  successively 
reached.  Then  the  Harlequin  Tunnel  is  trav- 
ersed, and  the  visitor  passes  through  Cataract 
Hall,  Ghost  Room,  and  Music  Hall.  The  Stygian 
Lake  is  10  feet  deep,  and  is  30x20  feet  in  extent. 
Fine  stalagmites  appear  both  above  and  below  the 
lake.  The  visitor  crosses  the  lake  in  a  small  boat, 
landing  on  Plymouth  Rock,  whence  the  path  fol- 
lows a  small  brook,  aud  traverses  the  chambers 
and  passages  known  as  the  Devil's  Gateway,  Mu- 
seum, Geological  Room,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
Giants'  Study,  Pirates'  Cave,  Rock  Mountains, 
and  Valley  of  Jehosaphat.  Then  the  Winding 
Way  is  succeeded  by  the  Rotunda.  The  stalactites 
and  stalagmites  are  abuudaut  and  beautiful.  The 
cave  as  far  as  it  is  usually  traversed  by  visitors  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  continent. 

JULES  FRANCOISE  CAMILLE  FERRY. 

Flora,  111. 

Oive  a  brief  biography  of  the  French  politician, 
Jules  Ferr>  .  M.  Mason. 

I  nsirer. — Jules  Francois  Camille  Ferry  wa« 
born  April  5,  1832.  He  was  the  sou  of  a  noted 
lawyer.  He  was  trained  for  the  law.  but  showed 
an  inclination  for  politics,  affiliating  with  Repub- 
licans and  attacking  the  empire  by  means  of  con- 
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tributions  to  the  newspapers.  In  1863-65  he  was 
several  times  brought  to  trial  on  account  of  the 
political  pamphlets  he  issued.  In  1869  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from 
the  Sixth  Parliamentary  Arrondissement, 
and  became  at  once  a  most  dangerous  op- 
ponent of  the  government.  After  the  fall  of 
Sedan  and  the  capitulation  of  Napoleon  and 
his  army,  Jules  Ferry  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Provisional  Government  and  Secretary  of  the 
National  Defense  Committee.  October  31,  1870, 
he  succeeded  Etienne  Arago  as  Mayor  of  Paris, 
and  was  forced  to  flee  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Com- 
mune. After  the  suppression  of  the  Commune, 
Ferrv  was  appointed  Prefect  of  Paris,  but  he  kept 
this  position  only  ten  days,  and  was  sent  to  Athens, 
Greece,  as  Envoy  of  the  French  Republic,  where 
he  remained  one  year.  To  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties he  was  elected  repeatedly  during  the  presi- 
dencies of  Thiers,  MacMahon,  and  Grevy.  When 
Grevy  was  elected  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public Ferry  entered  Waddington's  cabinet  as 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  famous  bill  against  clerical  teachers 
in  the  schools.  He  was  Premier  from  1880  to  1881, 
and  in  1883  was  again  called  upon  to  form  a  minis- 
try, and  held  the  offices  of  Premier  and  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  In  1884  he  was  again 
Premier. 

PONCE  DE  LEON. 

Wtman,  Neb. 
Give  a  sketch  ot  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  new  world.  A.C.Lyon. 

Answer. — Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  born  in  the 
province1  of  Leon,  Spain,  about  1460.  He  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family,  and  was  a  page  of  King  Fer- 
dinand V.  In  early  manhood  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors  of  Granada. 
He  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second  expedi- 
tion in  1493,  and  was  made  commander  of  the 
eastern  province  of  Hispaniola.  In  1508  he 
led  an  expedition  to  Porto  Rico,  and  having 
conquered  the  island  he  became  governor  of 
it,  but  ruled  with  such  severity  that  the 
family  of  Columbus  caused  his  removal.  He 
was  then  advanced  in  years,  but  his  love  of  ad- 
venture was  still  unabated,  and  in  1512  he  sailed 
from  Porto  Rico  in  search  of  a  fountain  whose 
waters  would  restore  youth  and  beauty,  which  a 
tradition  of  the  natives  asserted  was  to  be  found 
oa  a  distant  island.  After  visiting  the  Bahamas 
and  seeking  for  the  fabled  fountain  in  vain,  he 
descried  on  Easter  Sunday  land  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  another  island.  This,  from  the  day  of 
its  discovery  (Easter  Day  being  called  in  Spanish 
Pascua  Florida)  and  also  because  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  flowers  that  covered  its  banks,  he 
called  Florida.  April  8,  1512,  he  landed  some 
miles  north  of  the  present  site  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  He  spent  some  months 
searching  for  the  fountain  of  youth  in  this  coun- 
try, and  also  on  the  Tortugas,  and  finally  returned 
disappointed  to  Porto  Rico,  leaving  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  continue  the  search.  He  returned  to 
Spain  in  1513,  and  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Florida.  In  1521  he  took  a  colony  thither  and  at- 
tempted to  form  a  settlement.    Soon  after,  how- 


ever, in  a  conflict  with  the  natives,  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  returned  to  Cuba,  where  he  died. 

THE  ILLINOIS  LEGISLATURE  IN  1803 

Ottawa,  111. 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  rebellion,  did 
vote  to  give  no  assistance  to  the  Union  cause,  and, 
also,  if  they  did  not  vote  to  withdraw  the  soldiers 
of  the  State  who  were  at  the  front,  and  did  vote 
not  another  man  nor  another  dollar  should  be 
granted  o  two  occasions;  and  finally,  on  the  third 
vote,  did  not  Dick  Yat«s.  as  he  was  called,  prorogue 
them  for  want  of  a  quorum  in  the  House?  Also, 
what  did  Senator  FunK  say  when  he  challenged  any 
one  of  them  to  fight  him  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  mean  of  the  opposite  party.  I  am  sometimes  dis- 
puted, and  if  I  am  wrong  I  wish  to  be  put  aright  on 
all  of  these  important  questions,  which  should  be 
before  the  people.  Gabiuel  Ruger. 

Answer.— In  the  Twenty-third  Illinois  General 
Assembly,  which  convened  Jan.  5,  1863,  the  Demo- 
crats had  a  majority  in  both  houses.  It  was  not  a 
harmonious  body.  There  were  radical  differences 
of  opinion  between  the  two  parties  concerning  the 
measures  employed  by  the  National  Government 
to  overthrow  the  rebellion,  and  much  time  was 
spent  in  the  fruitless  discussion  of  these  measures. 
The  views  of  the  Democratic  members  are  fairly 
indicated  by  the  following  resolution,  from  the 
majority  report  from  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations.  After  declaring  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  other  similar  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  to  be  flagrant  usurpa- 
tions of  power,  the  committee  said : 

"Believing  that  our  silence  would  be  criminal, 
and  may  be  construed  into  consent,  in  reverence 
for  our  Constitution,  which  has  been  ruthlessly 
violated,  we  do  hereby  enter  our  most  solemn  pro- 
test against  these  usurpations  of  power,  and  place 
the  same  before  the  world,  intending  thereby  to 
warn  our  public  servants  against  further  usurpa- 
tions: therefore, 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein,  That  the  army  was 
organized,  confiding  in  the  declaration  of  the 
President,  in  his  inaugural  address,  to  wit, 
'That  he  had  no  purpose,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  interfere  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  existed,  and  that 
he  believed  he  had  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and 
that  he  had  no  inclination  to  do  so :'  and  upon  the 
declaration  of  the  Federal  Congress,  to  wit:  'That 
this  war  is  not  waged  in  any  spirit  of  oppression 
and  subjugation,  or  any  purpose  of  overthrowing 
any  of  the  institutions  of  any  of  the  States:'  and 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration, since  the  organization  of  the  army,  has 
been  at  war  with  the  declarations  aforesaid,  cul- 
minating in  the  emancipation  proclamation,  leav- 
ing the  facts  patent,  that  war  has  been  diverted 
from  its  first  avowed  object  to  that  of  subjugation 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  a  fraud,  both  legal 
and  moral,  has  been  perpetrated  on  the  brave  sona 
of  Illinois,  who  have  so  nobly  gone  forth  to  battle 
for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  And,  while  we 
protest  against  the  continuance  of  this  gross  fraud 
upon  our  citizen  soldiers,  we  thank  them  for  their 
heroic  conduct  on  the  battlefields  that  shed  imper- 
ishable glory  on  the  State  of  Illinois." 

The  object  demanded  by  these  resolutions  was 
the  assembling  of  a  National  convention  to  ar- 
range for  a  speedy  peace,  and  it  was  intended  to 
transmit  a  copv  to  the  President,  to  each  member 
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of  Congress,  and  to  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States,  but  before  the  concurrence  of 
the  upper  house  of  the  Assembly  had  been  se- 
cured, one  of  the  Democratic  Senators  died, which 
left  that  body  politically  a  tie.  As  the  presiding 
officer  was  a  Republican,  the  resolutions  were  left 
unacted  upon.  The  entire  session  was  a  most  ex- 
citing one,  for  every  proposal  made  by  the  execu- 
tive to  raise  more  troops  from  the  State  was  op- 
posed by  the  majority  in  the  Assembly.  Many 
forcible  and  even  violent  speeches  were  made  in 
both  houses,  but  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
was  that  of  Isaac  Funk,  of  McLean  County,  a 
member  of  the  Senate.  The  circumstances  of  his 
speech  were  as  follows:  The  question  of  voting 
an  appropriation  for  the  raising  of  more  troops 
being  up,  the  opposition  were  trying  to  defeat  it, 
when  Mr.  Funk,  who  had  never  made  a  speech  in 
his  life  before,  rose  and  said: 

''Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  no  longer  sit  in  my  seat  and 
see  such  boy's  play  going  on.  These  men  are 
trifling  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
They  should  have  asses'  ears  to  set  off  their  heads, 
or  they  are  secessionists  and  traitors  at  heart.  I 
oay  there  are  secessionists  and  traitors  at  heart  in 
this  Senate.  Their  actions  prove  it;  their  speeches 
prove  it.  I  can  sit  here  no  longer  and  not  tell  these 
traitors  what  I  think  of  them.  And,  while  so  tell- 
ing them,  I  am  responsible  for  what  I  say.  I  am 
ready  to  meet  any  man  on  this  floor  in  any  man- 
ner, from  the  pin's  point  to  the  mouth  of  a  can- 
non, upon  this  charge  against  these  traitors. 
I  am  an  old  man  of  sixty-five.  I  came  to 
Illinois  a  poor  boy.  I  have  made  a  little  some- 
thing for  myself  and  my  family.  I  pay  $3,000 
a  year  in  taxes.  I  am  willing  to  pay  $6,000,  aye, 
$12,000,"  (and  here  the  old  gentleman  brought  down 
his  fist  on  the  desk  with  a  blow  that  would  have 
felled  a  bullock,  causing  the  inkstand  to  bound 
-everal  inches  in  the  air.  while  the  gallery  rang 
with  cheers)  "aye,  I  am  willing  to  pay  my  whole  for- 
tune.and  then  give  my  life  to  save  my  country  from 
these  traitors  that  are  seeking  to  destroy  it."  We 
have  not  space  for  all  of  the  speech,  which  was  all 
in  this  strain,  denouncing  the  opposition  as  trait- 
ors, and  daring  them  to  come  out  and  fight  him. 
The  very  men  who  opposed  the  taxes,  he  said, 
were  those  who  never  paid  any  taxes  at  all.  The 
-peech  was  so  spontaneous  and  earnest  in  its  pa- 
triotism, in  spite  of  its  unpolished  form,  that  it 
produced  great  effect.  It  was  taken  up  by  all  the 
loyal  newspapers,  and  quoted  with  delight  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  It  was  the 
first  and  last  speech  that  Mr.  Funk  ever  made,  but 
it  gained  him  National  fame.  At  last  the  Gov- 
ernor availed  himself  of  a  technicality  to  get  rid 

of  this  recalcitrant  Legislature.    A  resolution 

fixing  the  day  for  final  adjournment  m  June  8 
passed  the  Senate  on  the  3d  of  the  month.  It  was 
sent  to  the  House  for  concurrence,  and  that  body 
amended  the  resolution  by  fixing  J uuo  22  as  the  day 
for  adjournment.  The  Senate  neglected  to  act 
formally  on  this  amended  resolution,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  LOtb  Governor  Yates  transmitted  a 
message  to  both  houses  proroguing  the  Assembly 
to  the  Saturday  next  preceding  the  first  Monday  in 

January,  L866,  that  is,  the  day  oo  which  tail  Legit- 

latare  would  cease  to  ex i  t.    I  loj  untitled  his  action 


by  a  provision  of  the  constitution  which  gives  the 
Governor  power  "in  case  of  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  houses  as  to  the  time  of  adjournment," 
"to  adjourn  the  Assembly  to  such  time  as  he  thinks 
proper,  provided  it  be  not  a  period  beyond  the 
next  constitutional  meeting  of  the  same."  As 
soon  as  this  message  was  read  the  Republican 
members  all  withdrew  from  both  houses,  leaving 
the  opposition  without  a  quorum.  Being  unable 
to  transact  further  business,  the  majority  entered 
upon  the  records  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
Governor  and  informally  left  their  seats.  The 
matter  was  brought  before  the  State  Supreme 
Court  in  several  mandamus  cases.  Of  the  three 
judges  of  this  court  one  was  absent  when  the  cases 
were  passed,  and  the  other  two,  Justices  Breese 
and  Walker,  wrote  separate  opinions,  each,  how- 
ever, mainly  concurring  with  the  other.  Justice 
Breese  said:  ''Admitting,  then,  that  the  act  of  the 
Governor  was,  in  the  language  of  the  protest,  il- 
legal, outrageous,  and  unconstitutional,  both 
houses  having  adopted  it  and  dispersed,  they 
thereby  put  an  end  to  the  session,  evincing,  at  the 
time,  no  intention  to  resume  it.  This,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  was  an  adjournment  sine  die."  This 
decision  ended  the  controversy. 

THE  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS  OF  1863-4. 

Mondon,  Wis. 
Did  President  Lincoln  send  a  secret  embassy  to 
Richmond  in  1863  or  early  in  1864  to  make  terms 
of  peace  with  Jeff  Davis,  offering  amnesty  to  all  the 
Rebels?  Citizen. 

Answer. — The  history  of  this  famous  negotia- 
tion, which  was  never  fully  told  until  recently,  ia 
as  follows:  In  1864  Colonel  J.  F.  Jaquess,  of  the 
Seventv-third  Illinois  Infantry,  believing  himself 
inspired  by  the  Almighty  to  make  peace  between 
the  North  and  South,  appealed  to  the  President, 
through  Mr.  James  R.  Gilmore,  for  authority  to 
visit  Richmond  and  begin  negotiations.  Mr.  Gil- 
more  was  an  author  and  a  great  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  The  President  positively  declined 
to  appear  openly  in  the  matter,  but  he  rather 
wished  Jaquess  to  go,  in  order  to  find  out  infor- 
mally whether  the  Confederate  government  was 
disposed  to  treat  for  peace.  Jaquess  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  getting  through  the  lines,  but  his  plan 
suggested  to  Mr.  Gilmore  the  idea  that  if  an  offer 
of  terms  of  peace  were  made  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  rejected  by  him,  the  publication  of  the  fact 
would  count  for  much  in  the  Presidential  election 
The  Northern  Democrats  were  then  proposing  to 
run  McClellan  on  a  "peace  with  union"  platform, 
and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  South  would  con- 
sent to  nothing  less  than  independence,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  would  appear  inevitable. 
Moved  by  this  argument,  Lincoln  allowed  Gilmore 
to  go  to  Richmond,  Informally  and  without  diplo- 
matic authority,  to  sound  Davis  as  to  his  willing- 
ness to  make  peace  on  certain  specified  terms. 
These  were  briefly  (1),  the  restoration  of  the  union, 
02)  the  abolition  of  slavery,  (3)  full  amnesty  to  all 
engaged  in  the  rebellion,  U)  $400,000,000  in  United 
States  bonds  to  bo  distributed  among  the  States  to 
be  used  in  payment  for  slaves  at  ono-half  their 
value  in  I860.  The  Southern  Statos  wore  to  have  im- 
mediate representation  in  ("ongross  on  the  basis  of 
their  voting  population,  and  a  National  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  to  bo  oalled  to  make  snob 
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changes  in  the  Constitution  as  might  be  necessary 
to  perpetuate  the  new  order  of  things.  Gilmore 
went  to  Richmond  and  had  several  interviews  with 
President  Davis,  but  the  latter  refused  to  negotiate 
on  any  basis  except  those  of  complete  Southern  in- 
dependence Mr.  Gilmore  then  returned,  and  wished 
to  publish  a  full  account  of  his  mission,  admitting 
its  official  character.  President  Lincoln,  however, 
positively  objected,  and  made  Mr.  Gilmore  promise 
not  to  reveal  the  fact  that  he  (Lincoln)  had 
sanctioned  the  mission  or  make  public  the  terms 
offered.  As  the  commission  had  been  intrusted  to 
Mr.  Gilmore  without  consultation  with  the 
Cabinet,  his  consent  to  respect  the  President's 
wishes  effectually  suppressed  the  matter.  The 
other  circumstances  and  facts  of  his  negotiation 
he  made  public,  but  did  not  tell  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
connection  with  the  matter  until  April.  1887,  when 
he  gave  the  whole  story  to  the  public  through  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  under  the  title  of  "A  Sup- 
pressed Chapter  of  History  " 

THE  BOXBURGHE  TITLE. 

Rock  Falls,  111. 
1.  Give  ahistory  of  the  noble  family  of  Ker,Dukes  of 
Roxburghe.  2.  Give  the  family  names  of  the  Dukes 
of  Westminster  and  Leeds.      Constant  Reader. 

Answer. — 1.  There  was  more  than  one  branch  of 
the  family  of  Ker,  that  which  received  the  honor 
of  the  Roxburghe  title  being  the  most  notable.  The 
Kers  of  Cessf  ord  came  into  note  in  the  time  of  the 
border  troubles  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1600 
Sir  Robert  Ker  was  raised  to  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land as  Lord  Roxburghe,  and  a  few  years  later  be- 
came Earl  of  Roxbursrhe.  The  fifth  earl  of  the 
line  was  further  honored  with  the  title  of  Marquis 
of  Bowmont  and  Duke  of  Roxburghe.  The  most 
noted  member  of  the  family  was  John,  the  third 
duke,  who  was  born  in  1740,  and  who  became 
a  great  friend  of  George  III.  The  Duke  was  of 
handsome  figure  and  fine  mental  accomplish- 
ments, and  was  an  especial  social  favorite.  He  had 
his  residence  in  London,  but  traveled  extensively 
on  the  continent,  and  in  his  visits  to  Germany  met 
and  fell  in  love  with  Christina  Sophia,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenberg-Strelitz. 
There  was  no  real  objection  to  the  match,  but 
George  III.  of  England  had  just  married  Char- 
lotte, the  intended  bride's  younger  sister,  and  the 
etiquette  of  royal  families  at  that  time  forbade 
that  an  older  daughter  should  take  a  husband  in- 
ferior in  rank  to  that  of  a  younger  sister,  Such  an 
objection  would  not  be  insisted  upon  in  these 
later  days,  but  then  the  punctilio  of  etiquette  was 
inexorable,  and  the  young  people  could  only 
yield  to  their  unhappy  fate.  They  proved  the 
sincerity  of  their  attachment  by  the  fact  that 
neither  of  them  ever  married.  The  Duke  became  a 
great  collector  of  old  and  rare  books,  and  many  are 
the  incidents  told  by  bibliographers,  concerning 
the  ardor  with  which  he  pursued  his  hobby.  He 
had  his  collection  in  a  mansion  in  St.  James' 
Square,  London,  and  upon  his  death  in  1804,  his 
collection  was  sold  at  auction,  some  of  the  vol- 
umes and  manuscripts  bringing  enormous  sums. 
In  honor  of  him  the  Roxburghe  Club  was  insti- 
tuted, for  the  purpose  of  printing  copies  of  rare 
manuscripts.  As  this  duke  left  no  children  the 
direct  line  of  succession  was  broken,  the  British 
honors  lapsed,  and  the  Scottish  honors  reverted  to 


a  distant  cousin.  A  generation  later,  there  was  a 
contest  for  the  dukedom  which  was  settled  in 
favor  of  Sir  James  Innis  Northcliffe,  who  was  but 
remotely  connected  witli  the  old  Ker  family.  His 
descendants  now  hold  the  familv  honors  and  bear 
the  surname  of  Innis-Ker.  2.  The  family  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Leeds  is  Osborne,  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  Grosvenor. 

UTILIZATION  OF  WAVE-POWER. 

Waukkgan,  111. 
I  have  recently  completed  an  invention  tor  the 
use  of  the  power  of  waves,  which  I  believe  to  be 
very  valuable.  Canyoutell  me  whether  anything 
of  this  kind  has  ever  been  made  or  put  in  use 
hitherto?  Readeb. 

Answer.— As  the  great  waste  of  mechanical 
force  in  the  waves  that  break  upon  the  shores  of 
large  bodies  of  water  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
discussion  with  inventors,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
frequent  devices  for  utilizing  this  force  have  been 
made,  and,  perhaps,  patented.  A  quite  recent  in- 
vention by  a  Canadian  is  mentioned  by  the 
American  Cyclopedia  for  1886,  and  noted  as  being 
especially  valuable  as  the  first  device  for  utilizing 
the  momentum  of  the  wave,  rather  than  its  buoy- 
ant or  lifting  force.  This  new  invention  has  been 
used  successfully  to  pump  water  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  to  the  residence  of  the  inventor, 
through  a  pipe  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, 200  feet  long,  to  a  tank  forty  feet  above  the 
water  level.  Posts  were  anchored  in  crib-work 
deep  enough  to  allow  the  waves  to  pass  freely  be- 
tween them.  To  these,  with  arms,  there  is  sus- 
pended a  plank  float,  which  is  six  inches  wide  and 
six  feet  long.  To  the  middle  arm  holding  this 
float  was  attached  a  rod  which  worked  the  pump. 
Those  who  have  examined  this  invention  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  will  in  time  be  applied 
to  work  of  a  more  important  character.  ' 


THREE  REMARKABLE  STATUES. 

Chicago. 

Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  descriptions  of  the 
three  notable  monuments,  of  Frederick  the  Great 
at  Berlin,  of  Peter  the  Wreat  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
of  "The  Great  Elector"  at  Dresden?  Inquirer. 

Answer. — The  colossal  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great  at  Berlin  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
monuments  of  Europe,  or,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
world.  It  is  of  bronze,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of 
granite.  The  pedestal  is  twenty-five  feet  high, 
and  above  this  the  statue,  showing  the  great  Em- 
peror on  horseback,  is  seventeen  feet  in  height.  It 
is  perfect  in  all  proportions,  and  absolutely  true  to 
life.  Around  the  sides  of  the  granite  pedestal  are 
bronze  groups,  life  size,  of  all  the  leading  gen- 
erals and  statesmen  of  the  Seven  Years'  "War, 
amounting  in  all  to  thirty-one  persons.  At  each 
corner  of  the  pedestal  above  the  groups  are  figures 
of  Justice,  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance; 
between  these  are  bas-reliefs  representing  differ- 
ent periods  in  the  life  of  Frederick:  the  muse 
teaching  him  history;  Mercury  giving  him  a 
sword;  walking  in  the  gardens  of  his  palace,  sur- 
rounded by  his  favorite  companions,  greyhounds; 
playing  on  his  flute;  in  the  weaver's  hut,  drawing 
the  plan  of  battle  after  his  defeat  at  Rollin.  On 
the  front  tablet  is  inscribed,  "To  Frederick 
the  Great,  Frederick  William  III.,  1840,  Com- 
pleted by  Frederick  William  IV.,  1851."  The 
well  known  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  stands  at 
the  corner  of  the  Admiralty  square,  St.  Peters- 
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burg.  By  it  the  monarch  is  represented  as  mount- 
ing a  precipice.  It  is  said  that  the  artist  who  exe- 
cuted this  fine  work  took  his  design  from  seeing  an 
officer,  mounted  on  a  wild  Arabian  steed,  ride  to 
the  top  of  a  cliff  and  halting  there  cause  his  horse 
to  rear  and  paw  the  air  with  his  forefeet.  In  this 
statue  the  Emperor's  head  is  uncovered  and 
crowned  with  laurel.  The  right  hand  is  stretched 
out  as  in  the  act  of  giving  benediction  to  his  peo- 
ple, while  the  left  holds  the  reins.  The  design  is 
masterly,  and  the  attitude  spirited.  This  statue  is 
also  of  bronze.  There  are  three  statues  of  some 
note  in  Dresden.  In  the  center  of  the  Zwinger, 
-or  palace  yard,  is  one  of  Frederick  Augustus  II., 
and  one  of  the  Elector  Maurice  opposite  the  Ar- 
senal. But  the  one  mentioned  is  probably  the 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  Augustus 
I.,  known  as  Augustus  the  Strong,  which  stands 
near  the  end  of  the  New  Bridge.  This  is  spoken 
of  as  very  fine,  and  as  well  showing  the  magnifi- 
cent physical  form  that  gave  the  Elector  his 
favorite  surname;. 

PRINCE  FREDERICK  CHARLES. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  biography  of  the  late  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  of  Prussia.  R.  H.  L. 

Answer.—  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Prince  Charles,  the  brother  of  the 
Emperor  William,  and  his  mother  was  a  sister  of 
the  Empress.  He  was  born  March  20,  1828,  and 
was  educated  for  the  army.  He  took  the  field  in 
the  first  Schleswig-Holstein  war  in  1848,  and  dis- 
played great  personal  bravery  at  the  storming  of 
the  Danewecke,  and  on  the  field  of  Duppel. 
After  this  war  he  rose  steadily  in  the  army,  be- 
coming a  general  of  cavalry,  and  chief  of  a  corps 
of  Brandenburgers.  He  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  Prussian  army  during  the  Danish  war 
of  1864,  and  in  the  Austrian  war  of  1866  commanded 
the  division  known  as  the  first  army  He  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
and  led  it  to  victory  on  several  bloody  fields.  He 
commanded  the  force  to  which  Bazaine  surrend- 
ered at  Metz.  After  the  close  of  the  war  the 
Prince  retired  to  his  estates,  near  Potsdam  where 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  studying  works  ou 
military  subjects.  He  died  in  1885.  The  nick- 
name of  "Red  Prince,"  by  which  he  was  so  often 
mentioned,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  always 
wore  the  scarlet  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the  hussars. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  IRELAND. 

Faihmont,  Minn. 
Is  it  true  that  Pope  Adrian  IV.  agreed  to  barter 
Ireland  away  to  Henry  II..  on  condition  that  he 
preserve  Die  rights  of  the  Holy  Sue,  and  that  the 
King  of  England,  acting  upon  this,  immediately  set 
about  taking  possession  of  it?  Give  a  full  account. 

L  Meruitt.  Jh. 

Answer.— Very  early  in  his  reign,   Henry  II., 

King  of  England,  formed  the  determination  to 

subject  Ireland  to  his  rule,   and  only  wanted  a 

pretext  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 

the  iblaud.    To  secure  this  ho   had  recourse  to 

Home,  for  at  that  time  tho  popes  claimed  a  right 

to  dispose  of  kingdoiuh  and  oinpires.and  especially 

Of  islands,  according  to  a  power  alleged  to  have 

been  conferred  upon  the  Holy  Hoe  by  the  Emperor 

Constantino.    The  reigning  i'opo  then  was  Adrian 

IV.   (Hroakspear),    the    only    Englishman  who 

ever      sat      on  '   the      papal       throne,  and 


he  willingly  accepted  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing the  Irish  church  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
In  the  year  1155,  therefore,  he  issued  a  bill  in  favor 
of  Henry,  giving  him  entire  right  and  authority 
over  Ireland.  Various  causes,  however,  prevented 
the  King  from  putting  his  design  immediately  into 
execution.  And  subsequent  circumstances  seemed 
to  show  that  even  without  the  Pone's  good  offices, 
the  conquest  of  Ireland  was  certain.  Dermot 
Macmorrogh,  King  of  Leinster,  one  of  the  five 
kingdoms  into  which  the  island  was  then  divided, 
had  carried  off  Derborghal,  wife  of  O'Ruarc, 
Prince  of  the  subordinate  province  of  Leitrim. 
Her  outraged  husband  secured  the  alliance  of 
Roderic,  King  of  Connaught,  and  with  an  army  in- 
vaded the  dominions  of  Dermot.  and  drove  him 
from  his  throne.  The  exiled  prince  went  to  King 
Henry  to  beg  assistance,  and  offered,  in  the  event 
of  his  restoration,  to  hold  his  kingdom  in  vassalage 
under  the  crown  of  England.  This  was  in  1168, 
and  Henry  at  this  time  was  in  the  thick  of  his 
great  quarrel  with  Thomas  a  Becket  and  the  Holy 
See,  and  was  further  embarrassed  by  an  insurrec- 
tion in  his  French  provinces.  He  therefore  could 
give  to  Dermot  no  direct  assistance,  but  he  gave 
him  a  letter  empowering  him  to  form  an  alliance 
with  any  English  subject  willing  to  aid  him 
in  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  Supported 
by  this  authority,  Dermot  made  a  bargain  with 
Richard,  Earl  of  Chepstow,  surnamed  Strongbow, 
by  the  conditions  of  which  the  Earl  was  to  furnish 
the  Prince  with  an  army,  and  in  the  event  of  suc- 
cess in  regaining  his  kingdom,  Dermot  was  to  give 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Eva  to  Strongbow  in 
marriage  and  make  him  his  legal  heir.  The  Earl 
had  no  means  to  equip  or  pay  soldiers,  but  in  those 
days  soldiers  of  fortune  were  easily  found,  who 
were  ready  to  embark  in  any  enterprise  of  this 
kind,  looking  to  possible  plunder  as  their  re- 
ward. Dermot  also  secured  the  help  of  two  Welsh 
knights,  Robert  Fitz  Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz 
Gerald,  and  these  in  1170  crossed  over  to  Ireland 
and  took  the  town  of  Wexford.  In  the  following 
year  Strongbow  and  his  army  landed  on  the  island, 
took  Waterford  and  Dublin,  and  reinstated  Dermot 
in  his  kingdom.  The  rest  of  the  comoact  was  car- 
ried out.  Strongbow  married  Eva,  and  by  the 
death  of  Dermot,  not  long  after,  became  master  of 
Leinster.  He  now  determined  to  extend  his  au- 
thority over  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Roderic  and  the 
other  princes  gathered  an  army  of  30,000  men  to 
withstand  him,  but  Earl  Richard  managed,  with 
but  ninety  knights  and  a  few  hundred  men,  to  sur- 
prise this  large  force  with  a  sudden  sally,  throw  it 
into  a  pauic,  and  routed  it  from  the  field  with  great 
slaughter.  This  was  early  in  1172,  and  King  Henry, 
hearing  of  it,  determined  to  carry  out  his  long- 
cheriished  project,  and  invade  Ireland  in  person. 
Becket  had  been  murdered,  and  Heury  had  been 
dreadfully  afraid  that  the  Pope  would  visit  a  spec- 
ial wrath  upon  him,  but  he  had  avowed  his  inno- 
cence, and  it  was  not  just  then  tho  policy  of  the 
pontiff  to  deal  with  him  harshly,  so  his  avowal  and 
regrets  had  been  graciously  received.  Henry, 
therefore,  feeling  sufe  from  tho  Vatican  thunder- 
bolts organized  his  Irish  expedition.  He  landed 
at  Waterford  with  400  knights  and  4.000  followers, 
and  found  the  Irish  peoplo  so  dispirited  by  their 
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late  overthrow  that  on  his  journey  through  the 
island  he  met  with  no  resistance,  and  he  had  only 
to  receive  the  homage  of  his  new  subjects.  The 
church  represented  by  the  clergy  made  full  sub- 
mission and  agreed  to  alterations  in  their  ritual  to 
suit  the  English  model.  Henry  stayed  six  months 
in  Ireland  and  then,  after  appointing  Strongbow 
seneschal  or  governor,  returned  to  London  in  tri- 
umph. In  this  way  the  island  became  annexed  to 
the  English  crown,  and  the  King  of  England  has 
ever  since  claimed,  among  other  titles,  that  of 
Lord  of  Ireland. 

THE  FORTUNE  BAY  OUTRAGE. 

Dundee,  111. 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Fortune  Bay 
outrage,  and  when  did  it  occur?        D.  S.  Lorine. 

Answer. — On  Sunday.  1878,  the  crews  of  some 
American  fishing  smacks  were  attacked  in  Fortune 
Bay,  Newfoundland,  by  some  fishermen  of  the 
island.  They  compelled  the  Americans  to  desist 
from  seining  herring,  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  in  the  struggle  the  nets  and  fishing  tackle 
were  cut  and  destroyed.  The  fishing  fleet  then 
sailed  for  home,  and  laid  the  case  before  the 
authorities  at  Washington.  They  presented  a  bill 
for  damage,  which  included  not  only  the  cost  of 
their  tackle  and  equipment,  but  the  probable  loss 
sustained  by  not  being  able  to  fish  through  the  en- 
tire season,  making  a  total  claim  of  $103,000.  This 
claim  was  formally  presented  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment, but  Lord  Salisbury,  then  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  refused  to  consider  it.  He  gave 
his  reasons  in  a  communication  in  November,  and 
these  were  based  on  the  ground  that  the  Americans 
were  at  the  time  engaged  in  drawing  their  seines 
from  the  shore,  which  was  an  infringement  of  the 
treaty  agreement,  which  forbids  American  fisher- 
men to  trespass  on  private  prooertv.  He 
also  pleaded  that  the  Americans  were  violat- 
ing a  provincial  law  against  fishing  on  Sunday, 
and  other  laws  prohibiting  seining  for  herring  on 
the  coast  between  Oct.  20  and  April  26,  and  requir- 
ing that  seiDes  shall  be  drawn  immediately  after 
being  set.  Secretary  Evarts,  in  reply,  contended 
that  the  rights  given  to  the  American  fishermen 
by  the  treaty  could  not  be  limited  bv  statutes  of 
the  local  legislature.  The  final  reply  from  the 
British  government  was  not  made  until  April, 
1880,  shortly  before  the  retirement  of  the  Beacons- 
field  ministry.  In  this  the  claim  was  refused  on 
the  same  plea  as  above,  that  the  Americans  in 
pulling  their  seines  from  inshore  were  violating 
treaty  stipulations.  It  was  also  claimed  that  the 
local  laws  violated  were  in  force  when 
the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  were  part 
of  the  conditions  under  which  treaty  privileges 
were  accorded.  In  answer  to  a  further  communi- 
cation from  the  United  States  State  Department, 
Lord  Granville  also  insisted  on  the  construction 
that  local  laws  must  be  binding  on  both  American 
and  Canadian  fishermen. 

JULIUS  CESAR'S  WIVES. 

Cambridge,  111. 
How  many  wives  had  Julius  Caesar  and  what  were 
their  names.  Student. 

Answer.— Julius  Caesar  had  four  wives.  The 
first  was  named  Cossutia,  and  he  must  have  mar- 
ried her  when  very  young,  for  when  he  was  17 
years  old,  in  the  year  83  B.  C,  he  divorced  her  in 


order  to  marry  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna, 
a  leader  of  the  democratic  party.  His  aunt 
Julia  having  married  Marius,  the  foremost  chief 
of  the  people's  party,  young  Caesar  was  doubly 
allied  to  that  faction.  Sulla,  the  patrician  leader, 
endeavored  to  induce  the  young  man  to  repudiate 
his  wife,  and  as  he  would  not  do  this,  took  from 
him  both  his  fortune  and  his  office.  Sulla  was 
induced  by  influence  to  withdraw  his  proscription, 
though  unwillingly,  remarking  that  he  saw  "in 
that  perfumed  youth  a  hundred  Mariuses;"  but 
Caesar  did  not  return  to  Rome  until  after  the 
tyrant's  death.  Cornelia  died  in  68  B.  C,  and  the 
following  year  Caesar  married  Pompeia,  a  relative 
of  Pompey  and  a  granddaughter  of  Sulla.  She  was 
divorced  in  B.  C.  61,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances: The  Roman  women  held  annually  on  the 
1st  of  May  a  festival  to  the  Goddess  of  Earth,  or 
the  Bona  Dea.  No  men  were  allowed  to  be  present 
at  these  festivals  under  pain  of  death.  In  the  year 
mentioned  the  matrons  met  at  the  house  of  Caesar,, 
and  a  young  man,  named  Publius  Clodius,  managed 
to  obtain  admittance,  in  the  disguise  of  a  female 
musician.  He  was,  of  course,  detected,  and  as 
Pompeia  was  known  to  be  friendly  toward  the 
young  man  it  was  supposed  that  she  had  connived 
at  the  sacrilege,  and  had  admitted  the  youth  for 
criminal  purpose.  Caesar  made  no  charge  against 
either  his  wife  or  Clodius,  and  when  the 
latter  was  brought  to  trial  for  impiety,  he  would 
not  give  any  testimony  against  him ;  nor  would  he 
admit  to  his  friends  that  he  believed  the  parties  to 
be  guilty,  but  he  put  away  his  wife,  saying,  "The 
wife  of  Caesar  should  be  above  suspicion."  The 
last  wife  of  the  great  Roman  was  Calpurnia,  the 
aughter  of  Lucius  Piso,  whom  he  married  B.  C. 
59.  and  who  survived  him. 

COMPRESSED  AIK  AS  A  MOTOR. 

Rensselaer,  Ind. 
Describe  the  machinery  used  to  compress  air. 
To  what  purposes  is  compressed  air  applied? 

C.J.B. 

Answer. — An  engine  worked  by  compressed  air 
can  never  be  a  prime  motor  in  itself,  since  the  air 
which  propels  it  must  be  compressed  by  another 
power — either  steam,  electricity,  falling  water,  or 
animal  force.  Machines  for  compressing  air  are 
of  different  kinds,  but  work  essentially  on  the 
principle  of  the  force-pump.  There  are  several 
ways  of  applying  this  compressed  air.  One  is  to- 
fill  with  it  a  large,  strong  cylinder  or  reservoir.and 
use  it  to  work  a  piston  in  the  same  way  that  steam 
is  used.  Another  is  to  conduct  the  air  from  the 
prime  motor  in  tubes  to  several  smaller  engines. 
In  the  construction  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel 
the  hydraulic  power  of  a  cataract  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  tunnel  was  used  as  a  prime  motor  to 
compress  air  in  reservoirs,  whence  it  was  con- 
ducted by  flexible  tubes  to  work  the  rock-boring 
machines.  Compressed  air  engines  are  used 
very  generally  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  their  great  advantage  being 
that  in  place  of  escaping  heat  and  steam,  which 
would  seriously  vitiate  the  close  air  in  the  shaft, 
the  working  of  the  engine  gives  out  pure  cold  air, 
serving  also  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  The 
boring  of  such  tunnels  as  the  Mont  Cenis,  the  St. 
Gothard,  the  Hoosac,  and  others  would  be  quite 
impracticable  without  drills  worked  by  atmos- 
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pheric  engines.  When  this  boring  is  done  by  per- 
cussion of  steel  drills  the  atmospheric  pressure 
moves  a  piston  connected  with  them.  When  the 
boring  is  performed  by  rotation,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  diamond  drill,  the  atmospheric  engine  is 
either  a  rotary  or  reciprocating  one.  The  ar- 
rangement of  atmospheric  engines  is  largely  ident- 
ical with  that  of  non -condensing  steam  engines. 
Another  important  application  of  compressed  air 
machines  in  tunnels  is  to  work  the  trucks  for  re- 
moving the  debris  caused  by  the  work  of  excava- 
tion. These  machines  were  first  introduced  in  the 
digging  of  the  St  Gothard  Tunnel  and  were  found 
very  successful,  working  much  more  rapidly  than 
horses  or  mules  and  much  more  safely  than  steam. 
Another  application  of  compressed  air  is  in  the 
pneumatic  tube,  which  the  reader  will  find  de- 
scribed at  length  in  Our  Curiosity  Shop  book  for 
1884.  Compressed  air  is  also  used  with  steam  as  a 
motor.  Air,  when  compressed  greatly,  becomes 
very  hot,  and  if  it  is  then  forced  through  hot  water 
it  becomes  saturated  with  steam,  and  this  steam 
and  air  are  found  to  have  enormous  expansive 
power.  This  motive  power  has  been  very  success- 
fully applied  to  the  propulsion  of  street  cars. 
There  are  also  works  of  some  note  recently  com- 
pleted in  Paris,  for  making  compressed  air  to  be 
distributed  to  various  parts  of  the  city.  These 
works  cover  an  area  of  15,000  square  meters,  of 
which  an  extent  of  2.000  meters  is  roofed  over. 
There  are  already  fixed  and  in  operation  seven 
steam  engines  of  400  horse-power,  and  two  of  100 
horse-power  each,  a  total  of  3,000  horse  power. 
The  conduits  have  been  laid  over  the  whole  area 
comprised  between  the  line  of  the  boulevards  and 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  These  are  sometimes  laid  in 
trenches  cut  for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  in 
the  sewers.  The  total  length  of  pipes  laid  was,  at 
the  end  of  December,  1887,  a  little  over  thirty 
miles.  This  source  of  power  is  used  for  working 
electric  light  machinery  in  a  large  number  of  es- 
tablishments in  the  city. 

JOHN  OF  BARNEVELDT. 

FLOTtA,  m. 

Give  some  facts  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  elder 
Barneveldt;  was  he  executed,  and  what  for? 

Readek. 

Answer. — John  Barneveldt  the  elder  was  born  in 
the  province  of  Utrecht  in  1547.  He  came  of  an 
old  and  illustrious  family.  Early  showing  remark- 
able talents,  he  was  educated  for  the  profession  of 
law,  and  began  practice  at  The  Hague  in  156!).  So 
ardent  was  his  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  his 
countrymen  to  throw  off  the  hated  yoke  of  Spain, 
that  lie  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  sieves  of 
Haarlem  and  Ijeyden.  In  1585,  when  the  reverses 
of  the  patriots  had  nearly  robbed  them  of  courage, 
Barneveldt  was  sent  to  England  to  ask  aid  from 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  this  embassy  he  was 
BOOOattful,  and  an  expedition  was  fitted  out 
under  I;ord  Leicester,  and  sent  to  aid  the  Dutch. 
The  BngUlb  general  was  investor!  with  supreme 
authority,  but  usod  h\s  powers M  unwisely  that  he 
was  recalled  in  1586.  Harneveldt  having  boen 
given  the  high  offlco  of  Advocate  General  of  Hol- 
land, by  his  prudent  management,  Hucccoded  in 
greatly  Improving  the  financial  affairs  of  the  states, 
It  wan  Lis  Influence  that  secured  for  young  Prince 
Maurice,  of  Nassau,  the  office  of  stadthelder,  a 


kindness  which  the  young  man  later  requited  by 
becoming  Barneveldt's  most  bitter  enemy.  In 
1598  Barneveldt  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  France, 
and  secured  the  alliance  of  that  country  and  in 
1603  he  also  secured  from  James  I.  of  England  a 
promise  of  friendship  and  continued  aid.  But  in 
1607.  having  secured  a  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  provinces,  he  advocated  a  truce 
with  Spain,  being  convinced  that  further  blood- 
shed would  bring  no  advantage  to  the  country. 
In  this  plan  Prince  Maurice  oppose  1  him,  and  ac- 
cused him  of  having  taken  bribes  from  the  Span- 
ish court.  But  Barneveldt  triumphed  over  all 
opposition,  and  in  1609  the  famous  twelve  years' 
truce  was  concluded.  From  this  time  Maurice 
was  his  sworn  foe.  The  two  men  were  leaders  of 
two  great  parties,  opposed  not  only  on  civil  but 
on  religious  questions.  Maurice  desired  the 
sovereign  power,  and  therefore  his  party  clamored 
for  the  restoration  of  a  monarchy,  but  Barneveldt 
resolutely  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  clerical  party,  which  sided  with  Prince 
Maurice,  was  bent  on  having  Calvinism  established 
as  the  state  religion,  and  on  refusing  toleration  to 
other  religions;  Barneveld^  and  the  Arminians 
contended  that  each  province  should  be  left  free 
to  adopt  the  form  which  it  preferred.  The  cleri- 
cal party  incited  attacks  on  the  Arminians  and 
when  Barneveldt  called  together  the  militia  to 
suppress  the  disorder  Maurice  disbanded  it.  Aug. 
29,  1618,  Barneveldt  and  two  of  his  chief  friends 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  In  November  fol- 
lowing the  famous  Synod  of  Dort  was  called  by 
Maurice,  which  condemned  the  Arminian  doc- 
trines as  rank  heresy.  Barneveldt  and  his  friends 
were  put  on  trial  by  a  special  commission  during 
the  session  of  the  synod.  The  manner  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  wholly  illegal  and  all  the  charges 
against  Barneveldt  were  fully  disproved,  but  it 
was  determined  that  he  should  die  and  the  farce  of  a 
trial  was  soon  closed  with  his  conviction.  He  was 
found  guilty  among  other  things  of  "having  brought 
the  church  of  God  into  trouble,"  and  his  death 
sentence  was  unscrupulously  confirmed  by  the 
synod.  On  May  14,  just  five  days  after  the  closing 
of  the  synod,  the  venerable  .statesman  and  patriot 
was  beheaded  at  The  Hague,  meeting  his  death 
without  a  word  of  regret  or  a  sign  of  fear.  His 
two  sons  sought  to  avenge  his  death  some  years 
after  by  joining  in  a  plot  against  Prince  Maurhv. 
This  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  one  of  the 
young  men  was  arrested  and  put  to  death,  while 
the  other  escaped  and  entered  the  Spanish  army. 

PUTNAM'S  FAMOUS  BIDE. 

RinOEFIELD,  111. 

Give  full  information  concerning  Putnam's  rido 
down  a  precipice  in  1 T v : » .  J.  T.  Barden. 

Answor.—  The  story  is  told  thus:  One  day  in 
March,  1770,  General  Putnam,  who  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Horse  Neck,  was  shaving  before  his 
mirror.  Suddenly  there  appeared  in  the  glass  be 
fore  him  the  reflection  of  a  body  of  British  soldier^ 
coming  up  the  road.  Dropping  his  razor  an  I 
grasping  his  sword  he  rushed  out  of  tho  house, 
.sprang  on  his  horse,  and  hurriedly  brought  his 
men  togother  on  a  hill  near  by  to  resist  tho  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  Tho  British  force  was  so 
large,  however,  that  h«  could  not  hold  out  against 
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it  with  his  little  handful  of  men,  and,  ordering  his 
soldiers  to  scatter  into  a  neighboring  swamp,  he 
spurred  his  own  horse  over  a  preciuice  and  de- 
scended a  zig-zag  path,  where  the  British  dra- 
goons did  not  dare  to  follow.  The  British  general, 
Tryon,  who  was  in  command  of  the  English, 
plundered  the  people  in  the  vicinity  and  then  went 
back  to  King's  Bridge.  But  by  this  time  Putnam 
had  got  his  men  together  again  and  was  in  hot 
pursuit,  and  on  the  way  succeeded  in  recapturing 
nearly  all  the  booty. 

CHINCH  BUGS. 

Radcliffe,  Iowa. 

Tell  me  about  the  chinch  Dug,  its  origin,  pecul- 
iarities, etc.  Willis  E.  Link. 

Answer. — The  chinch  bug  belongs  to  that  order 
of  insects  that  have  the  anterior  wings  or  wing 
covers  transparent  toward  the  end,  the  true  wings 
straight  and  unplaited,  and  that  feed  on  vegetable 
or  animal  juices  by  means  of  a  sucking  tube.  It  is 
about  one-seventh  of  an  inch  long,  with  white 
wing  covers,  upon  each  of  which  is  a  short  central 
line  and  a  large  marginal  oval  spot  of  black;  the 
remainder  of  the  body  is  black  and  downy :  the 
beak,  legs,  base  of  antennae,  and  hinder  edge  of 
thorax  is  a  reddish,  yellow,  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
thorax  is  grayish.  The  young  are  without  wings, 
and  at  first  are  a  bright  red,  and  change  gradually 
to  the  colors  of  the  adult.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
ground,  and  the  young  appear  on  the  wheat  gen- 
erally about  the  middle  of  June.  There  are  two 
broods  in  a  season,  the  second  one,  which  appears 
in  the  fall,  hibernating.  The  favorite  place  for  this 
retirement  is  any  rubbish,  grass,  straw,  fodder,  or 
manure  pile,  from  which  the  hibernates  issue  in 
the  spring.  The  remedies  tried  have  been  num- 
berless, but  nothing  has  been  wholly  effectual. 
Professor  Forbes  has  found  kerosene  an  excellent 
specific.  Much  cold  rain  destroys  them  to  a  great 
axtent.  Several  species  of  lady-bird  are  their 
enemies. 

BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  ROYAL  FAMILIES. 

Hampton,  Iowa. 
Give  the  name  and  age  of  the  members  of  the 
P.oyal  families  of  England  and  Germany. 

Coka  Allinson. 

Answer.— 1.  The  British  Royal  family's  surviv- 
ing members  are:  Queen  Victoria,  whose  sons  and 
daughters  are :  (a)  Princess  Victoria.  (Empress  of 
Germany),  born  Nov.  21,  1840;  (b)  Albert  Edward. 
Prince  of  Wales,  born  Nov.  9,  1841,  married  to 
Princess  Alexandra,  eldest  daughter  of  King 
Christian  II,  of  Denmark;  (c)  Prince  Alfred,  Duke 
•f  Edinburgh,  born  Aug.  6,  1841,  married 
So  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  of  Russia,  only 
daughter  of  Emperor  Alexander  II.  and 
sister  of  the  Czar;  (d)  Princess 
Helena,  born  May  25,  1846,  married  to  Prince 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein ;  (e)  Princess 
Louise,  born  March  18,  1848,  married  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lome;  (f)  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  born  May  1,  1850,  married  to  Princess 
Louise  of  Prussia;  (g)  Princes  Beatrice,  born  April 
14,  1857,  married  to  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg. 
2.  (a).  Emperor  Friedrich  Wilhelm  was  born  Oct. 
18, 1831,  married  to  Princess  Victoria,  of  Great 
Britain,  (b)  Princess  Louise,  born  Dec.  3,  1838, 
married  to  Grand  Duke  Friedrich,  of  Baden.  3. 
Tae  number  of  children  of  these  two  families  is 


large,  the  Prince  of  Wales  having  five  children, 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Ave,  Princess  Helena  four, 
the  Duke  of  Counaught  three,  Princess  Beatrice 
three,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  has  six  sons 
and  daughters. 

THE  KINGS  OP  SCOTLAND. 

Bennington.  Kan. 
Give  the  line  of  Scotch  kings  from  the  formation 
of  the  kingdom  down  to  James  VI.,  with  date  of  ac- 
cession and  line  of  descent.  Scotchman. 

Answer. — The  early  history  of  Scotland  is  mainly 
made  up  of  tradition.  When  the  Romans  held  the 
country  south  of  the  rivers  of  the  Forth  ani  Clyde 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  was  inhabited  by 
the  Picts  and  Scots.  These  tribes  were  both  of 
Celtic  origin.  The  Picts  were  thought  to  have 
come  to  the  island  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
but  the  Scots  are  known  to  have  come  from  Ire- 
land. The  legends  give  a  series  of  kings  carried 
back  as  far  as  Alexander  the  Great,  but  the  names 
are  no  doubt  largely  fictitious.  The  first  invasion 
of  the  Scots  into  Britain  is  placed  about  330  B.  C, 
when,  tradition  says,  a  brave  prince,  Fergus  I., 
came  over  with  an  army,  defeated  the  king  of  the 
Britons,  and  entailed  the  conquered  territory  on 
his  posterity  forever.  Fergus  was  drowned  in  the 
Irish  Sea  twenty-five  years  later,  but  his 
family  held  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots 
uninterrupted  for  706  years,  They  were 
driven  from  the  throne  by  Maximus,  the  Roman 
general,  in  357  A.  D.  An  interregnum  of  forty- 
seven  years  followed,  after  which  the  dynasty  was 
restored  in  the  person  of  another  Fergus,  called  in 
Gaelic  annals  Fergus  II.  After  this  point  the  line 
of  Kings  can  be  traced  down  to  modern  times, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  probable 
history  hardly  begins  before  the  union  of  the 
Pictish  and  Scottish  Kingdoms  in  the  ninth  cent- 
ury. 


NAME  OF  KING. 


Fergus  II  

Eugenius  II  

Dongardus  

Constantino  I.... 

Congallus  I  

Goranus  

Eugenius  III  

Congallus  II.... 

Kinnatellus  

Aidanus  (Aldan). 

Kenneth  

Eugenius  IV.. - . 

Ferquhard  I  

Donald  IV  

Ferquhard  II.... 

Malduinus  

Eugenius  V  

Eugenius  VI  

Amberkeletus... 
Eugenius  VII  .. 

Mordachus  

Etfinus.  

Eugenius  VIII. . 

Fergus  III  

Solvathius  

Achaius  

Congallus  III... 

Dougal  

Alpine  


Le'g'h 
reign. 


404-420 
420-451 
451-457 
457-479 
479-501 
501-535 
535-558 
558-569 

569-  570 

570-  600 

605-  606 

606-  621 
621-632 
632-646 
646-664 
664-684 
684-688 
688-698 

698-  699 

699-  715 
715-730 
730-761 
761-764 
764-767 
767-787 
787-819 
819-824 
824-831 
831-834 


Line  of  Descent. 


Son  of  Fergus. 
Brother  of  Eugenius. 
Brother  of  Eugenius. 
Nephew  of  Constantino. 
Brother  of  Congallus  I. 
Nephew  of  Goranus. 
Brother  of  Eugenius  III. 
Brother  of  Eugenius  III. 
Son  of  Goranus. 
Son  of  Congallus  II. 
Son  of  Aidanus. 
Son  of  Eugenius  IV. 
Son  of  Eugenius  IV. 
Son  of  Ferquhard  L 
Son  of  Donald  IV. 
Son  of  Donald  IV. 
Son  of  Ferquhard  II. 
Nephew  of  Eugenius  VL 
Brother  of  Amberkeletus 
Son  of  Amberkeletus. 
Son  of  Eugenius  VII. 
Son  of  Mordachus. 
Son  of  Etfinus. 
Son  of  Eugenius  VIII. 
Son  of  Eugenius  VIIL 
Son  ot  Eugenius  VIII. 
Son  of  Solvathius. 
Son  of  Achaius. 


It  may  be  remarked,  concerning  the  above  table, 
that  while  the  lineage  of  the  kings  may  be  given 
with  apDroximate  accuracy,  the  lengths  of  their 
reigns  are  quite  uncertain.  So  many  of  these 
princes  are  known  to  have  died  by  violence  that 
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the  method  of  extending  each  reign  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  conveys  a  probably  altogether 
incorrect  impression.  Nor  is  it  known  whether  all 
of  these  princes  held  rule  over  all  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  a  number 
of  them  held  a  mere  shadow  of  regal  power,  or 
perhaps  but  a  fraction  of  the  Scottish  territory, 
for  it  is  known  that  in  the  almost  continual  strug- 
gle that  went  on  between  the  Scots  and  their 
neighbors,  the  Picts.  first  one  and  then  the  other 
held  supremacy.  Then  the  kiugs  held  power  in 
both  the  tribes,  on  sufferance,  as  it  were,  of  the 
powerful  nobles.  When  a  monarch  did  not  rule  to 
suit  the  powerful  aristocracy,  they  incontinently 
put  him  out  of  the  way  and  managed  the  kingdom 
after  their  own  ideas  until  it  was  convenient  to 
put  another  puppet  on  the  throne.  About  731 
Angus,  King  of  the  Picts,  conquered  the  Scots  in 
a  fierce  battle  and  forced  them  to  pay  tribute. 
The  galling  yoke  thus  laid  on  the  Scots  was 
not  broken  until  young  King  Kenneth,  sur- 
named  Mac  Alpine — who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  when  the  Picts  had  put  his  father  to  death 
in  834,  on  the  charge  of  disloyalty  to  his  "over 
lord" — defeated  the  Pictish  army  in  a  pitched 
battle  in  the  year  844.  The  King  of  the  Picts  was 
killed  in  the  fight,  and  Kenneth  therefore  united 
the  conquered  tribe  with  the  Scots  under  one  rule, 
and  became  the  first  sole  monarch  of  the  country, 
which  he  called  Scotland.  In  the  table  of  kings 
continued  below,  two  Roman  numerals  are  some- 
times given,  to  indicate  the  order  of  the  monarch, 
both  as  king  of  ancient  and  of  medieval  Scotland: 


NAME  OF  KING. 


Kenneth    Mac  Al- 
pine  

Donald  I.  (V.)  

Constantino  I.  (II.) 

Aodh  

Eocha.  


Donald  II.  (VI.).... 
Constantino  II.  (Ill) 

Malcolm  I  

Indulf  


Duff  

Colin  

Kenneth  II  

Constantino  II.  (Ill) 

Kenneth  III  

Malcolm  II. . .   

Duncan  I  


Macbeth  


Length 

of 
Reign. 


Line  of  Descent. 


834-860  Son  of  Alpine. 

861-863  Brother  of  Kenneth 
863-877  Son  of  Kenneth. 
877-879  Son  of  Kenneth. 
879-893  Son  of  a  daughter  of 
Kenneth.  The  real 
rulerwas  his  tutor, 
Gregory,  who  was 
wise  and  just,  but 
both  were  expelled 
893-900  Son  of  Cor stan tine  I 
900-942  Son  of  Aodh. 
942-953  Son  of  Donald  IT. 
953-961  Son  of  Constantino 
II. 

itGi-'.iO.'ijSon  of  Malcolm. 
965-970  Son  of  Iudulf. 
971-994  Brother  of  Duff. 
994-995  Son  of  Colin 
995-1003  Son  of  Duff. 
1003-1033  Son  of  Kenneth  II. 
1033-103'.»  Son  of  daughter  of 

Malcolm  II. 
1039- 1 056  Cousin  of  Duncan. 


Up  to  the  date  of  the  usurpation  of  the  throne 
by  Macbeth,  histories  differ  so  much  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  kintfs,  the  dates  of  their  succession, 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  rule,  that  critics 
henitate  to  pronounco  anv  account  as  precisely 
correct.  How  long  the  usurper  Macbeth  hold 
power  1h  not  certain,  but  probably  about  seven- 
teen years,  He  does  not  Heom  to  have  suffered 
any  of  the  terrible  remorse  for  his  evil  manner  of 
gaining  tlio  crown  that  Hhakcpi-aro  so  thinly  im- 
agines, but  he  made  quite  ,i  -.,i|/.i<  iou -.  and  able 
ruler.    Me  was  killed  in  l".">7  at  I  lie  bat  t  ie  of  Imm- 


phanan,  where  his  opponent,  young  Prince  Mal- 
colm, was  aided  by  Tostig,  son  of  Godwin,  the 
great  Saxon  Eail  who  had  gained  so  much  influ- 
ence over  the  English  king,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. With  the  accession  of  this  prince,  known 
as  Malcolm  Canmore,  to  the  throne,  a  new  and 
clearer  era  of  the  history  of  Scotland  begins.  The 
young  King  had  been  educated  at  the  English 
court,  and  the  effect  of  the  civilization  of  the 
English  upon  manners,  laws,  etc.,  in  Scotland  can 
be  plainly  traced  from  this  date. 


NAME  Or  KING. 


Malcolm  Canmore(III) 
Donald  Bane  (VII).... 


Duncan  II  

Donald  Bane  (VII).... 


Edgar  

Alexander  I  

David  I  

Malcolm  IV  

William  the  Lion 

Alexander  II  

Alexander  III.... 


Length  I 

of 

Reign.     Line  of  Descent. 


1057-1093  Son  of  Duncan. 

1093-  1094  Brother  of  Mal- 
colm. 

1094        Son  of  Malcolm. 

1094-  1097  Was  driven  from 
the  kingdom, 
but  returned; 
had  Duncan 
murdered  and 
again  usurped 
the  throne. 

1097-1107  Son  of  Malcolm. 
1107-1124  Brother  of  Edgar. 
1124-1153  Brother  of  Edgar. 
1154-1165,  Grandson  of  Da- 
vid. 

1165-1214  Brother  of  Mal- 
colm. 

1214-1249  Son  of  William. 
1249-12851  Son    of  Alexan- 
der II. 


Both  of  King  Alexander's  sons  died  young.  His 
only  daughter  had  been  married  to  Erik,  of  Nor- 
way, and  the  Scottish  Parliament  recognized  his- 
child.  Margaret,  "though  a  female,  an  infant  and 
a  foreigner,"  as  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land. A  regency  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
the  young  Queen  was  sent  for.  She  was  then  just 
12  years  old,  and  it  was  intended  to  marry  her  to 
the  son  of  King  Edward,  of  England.  But  she 
died  on  the  passage  from  Norway  to  Scotland. 
There  was  now  a  competition  for  the  vacant 
throne  and  the  question  was  referred  to  King  Ed- 
ward. The  principal  contestants  were  three  de- 
scendants of  David,  the  brother  of  William  the 
Lion.  John  Baliol  was  grandson  of  David's  old- 
est daughter,  Robert  Bruce  was  son  of  the  second 
daughter,  and  David  de  Hastings  was  grandson  of 
the  third  daughter.  Edward  decided  in  favor  of 
Baliol,  who  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  1292  He 
ruled  the  country  weakly  for  a  few  years,  and  in 
1296,  in  a  struggle  of  the  Scotch  to  throw 
off  the  English  yoke,  the  impotent 
monarch  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Lon- 
don. He  lived  in  England  and  France  for  twenty 
years,  but  never  made  another  effort  to  regain  hia 
kingdom.  Edward  I.',  of  England,  now  deter- 
mined to  rule  Scotland  as  a  conquered  kingdom, 
but  found  the  task  difficult.  In  1297  began  the 
rebellion  headed  by  Sir  William  Wallace.  When 
this  noblo  hero  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor  in 
1305,  his  place  as  leader  of  the  Scottish  .rmies  wag 
taken  by  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  crowned  kiug  of 
Scotland  in  1300.  The  independence  of  Scotland 
was  determined  by  the  memorable  victory  of  Ban- 
nockburn.  June  24,  I3M,  and  Robert  Hruce  ruled 
the  count ry  with  wisdom  ami  justice  for  fifteen 
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years  more.  On  his  death,  in  1329,  the  succession 
passed  to  his  young  son,  David  II.,  dur- 
ing whose  term  of  minority  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  were  administered  by  a  re- 
gency. Daring  this  time,  Edward,  the  son 
of  John  Baliol,  having  obtained  the  favor  and 
aid  of  the  King  of  England  (Edward  III.),  in- 
vaded the  country,  overthrew  the  army  sent  by 
the  King  against  him,  and  having  obtained  a  large 
following  among  the  Scottish  people  he  was 
crowned  at  Scone  in  1332.  The  young  King,  then 
but  11  years  old.  fled  to  France,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1339  The  struggle  for  independence 
had  been  renewed  in  Scotland,  for  Edward  Baliol 
represented  vassalage  to  the  hated  ruler  of  Eng- 
land. A  successful  uprising  in  1341  made  it  neces- 
sary for  Baliol  to  leave  the  kingdom  and  take 
refuge  in  England,  and  David  now  returned  and 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  Had  he 
brought  any  wisdom  or  vigor  to  the  work  of  ad- 
ministration he  might  have  retained  the  throne, 
but  though  his  purposes  were  upright  he  was 
only  a  feeble  ruler.  In  a  very  ill-advised  invasion 
of  England  in  1346  he  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Neville's  Cross,  taken  prisoner,  and  was  held 
in  captivity  for  eleven  years.  During  this  time 
the  English  government  recognized  Baliol  as 
nominal  ruler,  but  the  government  was  really  ad- 
ministered by  Robert  the  Steward,  a  son 
of  Robert  Bruce's  daughter  Marjorie. 
David  came  back  to  Scotland  in  1357, 
and  again  assumed  the  government,  but 
his  weakness  and  subservience  to  the  English 
King  brought  him  into  much  disfavor  with  the 
Deople.  When  he  died  in  1370,  leaving  no  children, 
the  succession  Dassed  with  general  approval  to 
Robert  the  Steward,  who  had  so  long  served  as 
regent.  With  him  began  the  famous  Stuart 
family,  whose  reigns  we  give  in  the  following 
table: 


NAME  OF  KINO. 


Robert  II.. 
Robert  III. 
James  I... 


James  II.. 
James  III. 
James  IV.. 
James  V... 


Mary  (Queen  of 
Scots)  

James  VI  and  I 
of  England  


Length 

of 
Reign, 


1371-1390 
1390-1406 
1406-1437 


1437-1460 
1460-1488 
1488-1513 
1513-1542 


1542-1567 


Line  of  Descent. 


1567. 


Nephew  of  David  II. 

Son  of  Robert  II. 

Son  of  Robert  III. 
'Held  prisoner  in 
London  for  eighteen 
years;  government 
carried  on  by  a  reg- 
ency) 

Son  of  James  I, 

Son  of  James  II. 

Son  of  James  III. 

Son  of  James  IV. 
(Succeeded    in  in- 
fancy, government 
in  hands  of  regency). 

Daughter  of  James  V. 

Son  ofMary. 


The  reader  will  find  a  full  history  of  the  Stuart 
family,  giving  details  of  succession,  etc.,  in  Our 
Curiosity  Shop  book  for  1885. 

HOW  MINERAL.  VEINS  WERE  FILLED. 

Faibview.  N.  M. 
Give  the  theories  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
fissures  of  the  earth  have  been  tilled  with  mineral. 

A.  Mater. 

Answer.— The  manner  in  which  the  minerals  of 
the  earth  have  been  deposited  in  veins  has  been  a 
matter  of  much  discussion  among  geologists,  and 


several  theories  have  been  advanced  in  explana- 
tion. Of  these,  five  are  worthy  of  note,  the  theory 
of  injection,  of  aqueous  deposition,  of  lateral 
secretion,  of  sublimation,  and  of  chemical  precipi- 
tation. The  theory  of  injection  was  held  at  the 
time  when  philosophers  were  accustomed  to 
ascribe  all  the  great  changes  in  the  earth's  surface 
to  the  action  of  heat.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  very  few  mineral  veins  whose 
materials  can  be  regarded  as  even  the  possible  prod- 
uct of  fusion  and  most  of  them  contain  minerals 
that  never  could  have  been  formed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  great  heat.  When  the  veins  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  which  contain  great 
masses  of  copper,  were  first  described,  they  were 
considered  as  remarkable  examples  in  proof  of  the 
aqueous  theory,  but  as  masses  of  native  silver  are 
formed  in  these  copper  veins,  both  metals  being 
distinct,  and  nearly  pure  chemically,  it  was  plain 
that  the  veins  could  not  have  been  filled  by  the 
action  of  heat,  as  these  metals  in  that  case  would 
have  united  in  the  form  of  an  alloy.  After  the 
theory  of  heat  action  came  the  theory  which  as- 
cribed all  or  nearly  all  geological  phenomena  to 
the  action  of  water.  It  was  suggested  that  fissures 
opened  up  into  seas  and  other  water  basins,  and 
that  the  vein  material  was  deposited  from  water  as-, 
limestone  and  other  sedimentary  rocks  are  laicft 
down.  But  a  fatal  objection  to  this  theory  is  that 
we  never  find  the  materials  composing  true  fissure - 
veins  horizontally  stratified,  after  the  manner  of 
aqueous  sediment,  but  on  the  contrary  these  ma- 
terials are  often  deposited  vertically.  According 
to  the  third  theory,  that  of  lateral  secretion,  the 
materials  of  mineral  veins  have  been  derived  from 
adjacent  rocks  by  percolation  through  the  walls  of 
the  vein.  If  this  theory  were  correct, 
the  contents  of  mineral  veins  would  be 
found  to  change  with  every  stratum  through  which 
they  pass,  whereas,  in  fact,  throughout  the  course- 
of  a  mineral  vein  it  is  usually  found  of  the  same 
composition,  no  matter  through  what  a  variety  of 
strata  it  may  pass.  Further,  two  systems  of  veins' 
cutting  through  the  same  strata  have  contents  that* 
are  entirely  diverse,  and  two  veins  crossing  each 
other  are  often  seen  to  be  of  different  ages,  and  to 
be  composed  of  materials  so  different  that  they 
must  have  been  derived  from  different  sources. 
Other  theorists  have  accounted  for  the  filling  of 
fissure  veins  on  the  supposition  that  the  metals 
therein  were  deposited  in  the  form  of  vapor.  Most 
of  the  minerals  can  be  vaporized  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  and  some  of  them,  as  zinc,  arsenic, 
and  mercury,  are  sublimed  at  a  temperature  that 
is  comparatively  low.  Fissures  around  a  volcano 
crater  are  often  found  filled  with  minerals  that 
have  plainly  been  driven  into  these  openings  in  the 
form  of  vapor.  It  is  true  that  there  is  evidence 
that  mercury  deposits  have  been  often  so  formed, 
but  such  deposits  differ  greatly  from  the  distinctly 
limited,  banded,  and  crystallized  matter  that  fills 
what  we  know  as  mineral  veins.  The  latest  the- 
ory, and  the  one  generally  accepted  by  the 
best  informed  students  of  science,  is  that  the 
deposition  of  mineral  matter  is  due  to  chemical 
preci citation.  According  to  this  theory,  the> 
fissures  are  first  filled  with  water,  usually  flowing 
from  sources  deep  in  the  earth,  whert,  highly 
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heated  and  uuder  great  pressure,  it  becomes 
charged  with  mineral  substances.  As  it  approaches 
the  surface  and  the  temperature  and  pressure  are 
reduced,  the  minerals  which  it  had  in  solution  are 
precipitated  on  the  sides  of  the  channel.  The  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  various  minerals  on  the  walls 
of  thermal  springs  seem  to  show  that  this  theory 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  mineral  veins.  Water 
or  steam,  holding  in  solution  sulphur,  fluorine, 
and  chlorine,  and  highly  heated,  might  dissolve 
any  minerals  with  which  it  came  in  contact.  The 
formation  of  geodes,  of  stalactites  of  iron  and 
lead  in  large  mines,  and  of  stalactites  of  lime  in 
caves  seems  to  prove  that  solutions  of  mineral 
matter  are  constantly  flowing  through  the  rocks 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

HOW  LEAD  PENCILS  ABE  MADE. 

Marin,  Mich. 
How  are  lead  pencils  made,  and  are  they  made  of 
lead,  or  only  a  graphite  ?  R.  Lewis, 

Answer. — Lead  pencils  are  now  altogether  made 
of  graphite.  The  industry  has  come  to  be  quite 
an  important  one.  as  the  people  of  this  country 
use  up  about  250,000  pencils  per  day,  or  some  90,- 
000,000  in  a  year.  The  graphite  is  taken  in  lumps 
to  the  stamp  mills,  and  is  there  pulverized  under 
water.  It  is  taken  to  the  factory  in  the  form  of 
dust  and  there  separated  according  to  fineness  by 
repeated  washings.  The  coarsest  and  heaviest 
particles  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  tub,  and 
so  on  to  the  last  which  has  only  the  very  finest 
powder.  This  is  so  fine  and  soft  that  it  can  be 
taken  up  in  the  hand  like  water,  but  can  scarcely 
be  retained  in  the  hand  any  more  than  water  can. 
This  powder  is  now  mixed  with  clay — a  peculiar 
pipe  clay  brought  from  Germany,  being  used  by 
the  best  manufacturers — in  proportions  varying 
according  to  the  degree  of  hardness  required.  The 
more  clay  used,  the  harder  the  pencil.  The 
graphite  and  clay  are  mixed  together  with  water 
to  the  consistency  of  thick  cream,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  fed  to  the  grinding  mills,  which  consist  of 
two  flat  stones,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  placed 
horizontally,  only  the  upper  one  running.  Be- 
tween these  the  mass  is  ground  like  paint,  for  the 
finest  pencils  as  many  as  twenty-four  times,  thus 
securing  the  most  perfect  strength,  uniformity, 
uud  freshness  from  grit  in  the  leads.  After  grind- 
ing, the  mass  is  inclosed  in  stout  canvas  bags,  and 
the  clear  water  forced  out  by  hydraulic  pressure 
until  it  becomes  a  thick  dough.  It  then  goes  to 
the  forming  press.  This  is  simply  a  small,  verti- 
oal  iron  cylinder,  having  a  solid  plunger  or  piston 
driven  by  a  screw.  A  plate  is  inserted  in  the  bot- 
tom, having  an  opening  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  lead  desired,  and  the  graphite  is  slowly  forced 
through  the  hole,  exactly  as  water  is  forced  from 
a  syringe,  coiling  itself  round  and  round  like  a 
coil  of  wire  on  a  board  set  beneath  the 
press.  The  coil  is  taken  up  at  intervals,  "rove" 
0(1  utr&iKht  by  the  hands  in  lengths  sufficient 
for  three  leads,  which  are  straightened  out,  laid  in 
order  on  a  board  and  pressed  flat  by  putting  a  cover 
over  thom.  They  are  finally  hardened  by  placm .; 
them  in  a  crucible  and  baking  in  a  kiln.  The 
handling  must  be  done  expeditiously,  as  the  leads 
»oi<in  drying  Immediately,  and  become  brittle  as 
Cfcoy  dry;  but  on  first  issuing  from  the  press  they 
are  M  plastic  that  knots    majr   be  tied  lootftl]  <■ 


them.  The  leads  are  now  ready  for  their  wooden 
cases.  For  the  cheapest  pencil  pine  is  used,  for 
common  grades  an  ordinary  quality  of  red  cedar. 
At  the  sawmills  the  cedar  is  cut  into  blocks,  about 
seven  inches  long,  and  these  are  sawed 
into  strips  about  three  and  one-half  inches 
wide  and  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  pencils  consist  of  two  parts  glued  to- 
gether with  the  lead  between  them.  Each  strip  is 
wide  enough  to  make  the  halves  of  six  nencils. 
The  pencils  are  made  six  at  a  time,  and  imperfect 
strips  are  put  together  so  as  to  make  a  full  strip 
out  of  the  parts.  When  these  boards  (which  are 
now  ready  for  shaping)  reach  the  factory,  they  are 
first  passed  into  a  continuous  line,  under  a  cutter 
which  cuts  six  little  grooves,  round  or  square,  for 
the  leads,  and  smooths  the  faces  by  the  same 
stroke.  The  lead  in  the  foreign  pencil  lies  wholly 
in  one-half  of  the  wood,  the  other  slip  being  put 
on  as  a  cover,  as  nearly  everybody  has  found  occa- 
sion to  know  by  the  covers  cominer  off  and  leaving 
an  unpleasantly  flatsurface;  but  the  American 
method  has  got  the  groove  equally  in  each  strip. 
Accordingly  the  two  strips  are  glued  alike.  Filling 
the  leads  is  done  by  girls  sitting  at  brass-covered 
tables.  The  first  takes  a  grooved  slip  with  her  left 
hand  and  a  bunch  of  leads  in  her  right.  Spreading 
these  out  in  her  fingers  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan,  she 
dexterously  lays  them  in  the  grooves  and  passes 
the  filled  slip  to  the  girl  at  the  left,  who  puts  over 
it  another  slip  which  has  just  received  a  coating 
of  hot  glue  from  a  brush  wielded  by  a  third.  Any 
two  slips  fit  together,  and  the  united  pairs  are  laid 
in  a  row  and  pressed  together  in  an  iron  frame  by  a 
screw,  and  the  row  of  slips  is  left  to  dry.  The 
rough  ends  of  the  slips  and  the  projecting  parts 
are  next  ground  smooth  against  a  wheel  covered 
with  sand-paper,  and  are  then  ready  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  and  shaping,  which  is  done 
by  machinery. 

HOW  OLIVE  OIL  IS  MADE. 

Mentone,  Mich. 

Where  is  olive  oil  most  largely  produced,  and 
how  is  it  made?  Student. 

Answer. — The  common  olive  (oliva  Europaea) 
was  one  of  the  earliest  trees  mentioned  in  ancient 
history.  It  was  a  native  either  of  Syria  or  Greece, 
and  was  introduced  into  other  countries  at  a  very 
early  day.  The  mythological  legend  says  that  the 
tree  first  sprang  from  the  earth  at  the  command  of 
Minerva,  and  it  was  therefore  held  sacred  to  that 
goddess.  The  tree  was  first  introduced  into  Italy 
about  the  year  550  B.  C.  At  first  its  cultivation 
there  seems  to  have  been  very  slow,  for  as  late  as 
248  B.  C.  the  oil  was  very  expensive  in  Rome,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  article  of 
luxury.  Two  centuries  later,  however,  it  had 
fallen  to  less  than  a  tenth  of  its  former  value,  and 
soon  after  Rome  began  the  exportation  of  the  oil. 
Italy  is  uow  by  far  thechiol  olive-producing  coun- 
try of  the  world.  Spain  comes  next  in  importance, 
but  along  way  behind.  The.  tree  is  grown  to  some 
extent  in  all  the  countries  of  Southern  Europe 
Northern  Africa,  and  Western  Asia.  It  was  also 
brought  to  South  America  and  Mexico 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  to 
Southern  ICallfornla  by  the  early  ISpen 
ish  missionaries,  and  flourishes  in  these 
countries.    It  has  also  been  grown  successfully  m 
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the  Southern  States  of  the  Union.  But  for  the 
olive  oil  of  commerce  the  world's  dependence  is 
Italy,  and  for  the  best  grades  of  the  oil  we  look  large- 
ly to  a  single  Italian  province,  that  of  Tuscany. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  olive  trees,  but  they 
may  all  be  ranged  into  three  classes,  thus:  First, 
trees  but  little  different  from  the  wild  olive,  of 
standard  growth  and  scant  foliage,  whose  fruit  is 
small  and  deficient  in  pulp,  and  yields  only  a  small 
quantity  of  rough  oil,  somewhat  bitter  in  taste. 
Second,  trees  of  vigorous  growth,  with  dense, 
dark-colored  foliage,  with  large,  pulpy  fruit,  much 
used  for  pickiinsr,  but  yielding  only  a  coarse  and 
heavy  oil.  These  trees  need  a  rich  soil,  and  are 
very  sensitive  to  frost.  The  third  class  may  be 
described  as  intermediate  between  the  other  two 
in  size  and  foliage,  and  it  has  all  the  hardiness  of 
the  first  class  and  the  prolific  quality  of  the  sec- 
ond, without  the  objectionable  qualities  of  either. 
These  trees  give  fruit  that  yields  the  fine  oils  of 
commerce.  The  Razzo  olive,  which  is  par  excel- 
lence the  type  of  the  best  class  of  olive  tree,  pre- 
vails almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  varieties 
in  Lucca  and  Pisa  in  Tuscany, which  are  famed  for 
their  fine  oils.  It  is  also  to  be  found 
to  some  extent,  together  with  similar  but  infe- 
rior varieties,  in  the  districts  of  Bari,  Riviera, 
and  Nice.  The  olive  harvest  begins  in  the  south 
of  Italy  in  October,  but  later  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces, and  generally  the  time  of  gathering  the 
fruit  and  pressing  it  may  be  said  to  extend  from 
October  to  the  following  April,  or  even  later. 
Sometimes  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  hang  on  the 
trees  until  it  falls  from  ripeness,  or  will  fall  at  a 
touch,  but  for  the  best  quality  of  oil  the  olives 
must  be  plucked  before  they  reach  this  over-ripe 
stage.  At  the  time  of  full  maturity  they  are  gath- 
ered by  hand,  and  so  handled  as  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  any  danger  of  bruising  them.  The  idea 
prevails  that  the  different  grades  of  olive  oil  result 
from  the  degrees  with  which  the  oil  is  passed 
through  a  refining  process.  But  the  fact  is,  the 
difference  mainly  exists  in  the  original  quality  of 
the  oil  itself  For  instance,  if  the  fruit  is  unripe 
when  pressed,  it  is  of  greenish  color,  and  has  a 
rough  peppery  taste.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fruit  is  over-ripe,  the  oil  is  pale,  deficientin  flavor, 
and  with  a  tendency  to  become  rancid.  As  under- 
stood by  dealers,  especially  in  Italy,  the  home  of 
its  production,  the  quality  of  olive  oil  is  due  to  the 
condition  of  the  fruit  when  pressed,  and  the  care- 
fulness used  in  the  process  of  oil-making. 
To  obtain  fine  oil  fhe  fruit  must  be 
quite  ripe,  sound,  freshly  gathered,  and 
promptly  crushed  and  pressed  before  any  fermen- 
tation can  ensue.  A  supply  of  pure  water  is  also 
necessary,  and  the  mills,  presses,  and  various 
utensils,  must  be  absolutely  sweet  and  clean.  The 
common  grades  of  oil  result  from  an  absence  of 
one  or  all  of  the  above  conditions.  Sometimes 
the  fruit  is  kept  for  some  time  before  it  is 
pressed,  in  the  mistaken  idea  that  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  oil  can  then  be  obtained  from  it,  but  the  re- 
sult is  an  oil,  which,  though  in  favor  in  Italy, 
•specially  among  the  peasantry,  is  of  little  value 
in  commerce,  because  of  its  rank  taste.  In  Tus- 
cany, where  the  finest  olive  oil  is  made,  great  at- 
tention  is   given  to  the  process  of  making  it. 


It  is  uusually  made  in  small  mills, 
for  the  necessity  of  pressing  the  olives  as 
soon  as  possible  after  picking  them,  and 
giving  them  as  little  handling  as  possible,  renders 
it  the  better  way  to  have  the  oil  made  on  a  com- 
paratively small  scale.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered  it  is  brought  to  the  mills.  If  the  olives 
can  not  be  pressed  immediately  they  are  laid  out 
on  an  upper  floor,  but  in  no  case  are  allowed  to  re- 
main there  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The 
millstones  and  troughs  are  all  made  of  cut  stone, 
cemented  externally.  This  is  to  prevent  any 
absorption  of  the  oil  by  the  stone,  which  would  in 
time  greatly  deteriorate  the  product.  The  fruit, 
pulp  and  stones  together,  is  first  crushed  by  the 
millstone ;  the  pasty  substance  thus  obtained  is  put 
in  a  bag  made  of  rushes,  which  is  placed  under  the 
oil  press.  Clear,  cold  water  is  poured  in  a  steady 
stream  into  the  presses  to  hasten  the  flow  of  oil. 
The  oil  and  water  are  then  carried  off  into  a  re- 
ceiving vessel,  and  the  oil  rising  to  the  top  is 
skimmed  or  drawn  off  from  time  to  time.  The 
first  pressing  of  the  fruit  yields  much  the  best  oil. 
The  best  quality  of  olive  oil  has  a  golden  green 
color,  a  faint  but  agreeable  odor,  and  a  bland 
taste,  which,  however,  leaves  a  slight  sense  of 
acidity  in  the  throat. 

STORAGE  OP  ELECTRICITY. 

Hopkins,  Mo. 
Explain  how  electricity  can  be  packed  in  a  small 
compass  and  stored  for  f uture  use.  Qo\ebo. 

Answer. — It  must  be  noted,  to  begin  with,  that 
the  term  "storing  electricity"  conveys,  usually,  an 
altogether  erroneous  idea  to  the  uninitiated.  They 
are  apt  to  conceive  of  it  as  pouring  electricity  into 
some  receptacle,  as  we  pour  oil  into  a  lamp,  to  be 
used  when  needed.  But,  in  fact,  electricity  is  an 
energy,  not  a  substance,  and  therefore  is  not  capa- 
ble of  storage,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  What  is 
really  done  by  the  "storage"  apparatus  is  to  con- 
vert electricity  into  chemical  energy,  under  such 
circumstances  that,  by  proper  arrangements,  it 
may  be  readily  converted  back  into  electricity. 
The  secondary  batteries  used  for  the  storing  pur- 
pose are  more  correctly  termed  accumulators.  The 
first  battery  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Ritter  about 
1840,  and  it  consisted  of  a  series  of  disks  of  a  single 
metal,  alternated  with  cloth  or  card  moistened  in  a 
liquid  by  which  the  metal  would  not  be  affected 
chemically.  In  1859  Mr.  Gaston  Plante  made  a  sec- 
ondary battery,  for  which  he  used  plates  of  lead, 
instead  of  plates  of  platinum.  Passing  a  cur- 
rent through  these,  lead  oxide  was  deposited, 
and  after  the  charging  current  was  removed,  the 
lead  and  lead  oxide  were  found  to  yield  a  very 
slight  current.  To  increase  this  Plante  derised 
the  plan  of  first  charging  the  plates,  then  dis- 
charging, then  charging  again  with  the  battery 
current  reversed,  and  so  on,  until  by  repeated 
oxidations  and  subsequent  reductions  of  the  oxi- 
dized material,  very  porous  plates  were  made. 
These,  by  their  porosity,  exposed  a  large  surface 
to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  current,  so  that  a 
small  porous  plate  took  up  as  much  electricity  as 
one  of  large  superficial  area.  Plante  found  that 
by  connecting  a  number  of  cells  together,  and 
after  charging  them,  arranging  them  in  series, 
that  is,  the  positive  plate  of  one  connected  with 
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the  negative  plate  of  another,  and  so  on.  he  could 
store  for  use  quite  powerful  currents  of  electricity. 
In  1880  another  electrician,  M.  Camille  Faure,  de- 
vised the  plan  of  coating  Plante's  lead  plates  with 
red  lead,  and  then  encasing  them  in  flannel.  The 
advantage  of  .the  red  lead  is  that  it  is  very  quickly 
made  porous,  and  therefore  the  process  qf  re- 
peated charging  of  the  plates,  known  as  the 
"forming"  process,  was  reduced  from  weeks  to 
days,  and  even  to  hours.  This  discovery  by  re- 
ducing the  time  and  expense  of  making  the  sec- 
ondary battery,  gave  it  a  commercial  value  that  it 
never  had  before,  and  it  was  hailed  as  a  great  ad- 
vantage, Since  that  time  a  number  of  patents 
have  been  obtained  for  storage  batteries,  and  they 
now  exist  in  different  forms,  but  generally  mod- 
eled on  the  inventions  of  Plante  and  Faure.  The 
efforts  of  inventors  have  been  mainly  directed 
toward  reducing  the  weight  of  the  cells  and  to  de- 
vising new  ways  of  holding  the  red  lead  on  the 
plates.  This  last-named  substance,  becoming 
porous,  drops  off  readily,  and  for  this  reason  the 
encasements  of  flannel,  etc.,  were  first  devised.  In 
some  of  the  storage  batteries,  a  plate,  or  frame,  of 
cast  lead  is  used,  with  receptacles,  cells,  etc., 
•which  are  filled  with  the  red  lead. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 
Give  a  sketch  of  Robert  Browning,  the  poet. 

A.  M.  Walker. 

Answer. — Robert  Browning  was  born  at  Cam- 
berwell.  a  suburb  of  London,  in  1812.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  University  of  London.  He  went  to 
Italy  immediately  after  completing  his  university 
course  and  remained  there  some  years  studying 
the  literature  of  the  country  and  the  people.  The 
effect  of  this  study  is  distinctly  seen  in  his  poetry. 
His  first  poem,  "Paracelsus,"  was  printed  in  1835. 
It  was  in  dramatic  form,  and  its  theme  was  the 
life  of  an  alchemist  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
poem  did  not  attract  general  attention,  but  was 
welcomed  by  the  students  of  poetry  as  the  work  of 
an  original  mind,  from  which  greater  things  might 
be  expected.  In  1837  a  tragedy  from  his  pen, 
"Strafford,"  was  given  on  the  stage  in  London, 
but  in  spite  of  the  fine  acting  of  Macready,  who 
took  the  principal  character,  it  was  not  a  success. 
In  1840  he  published  "Sordello,"  a  work 
which  was  terriDly  scored  by  critics, 
and  which  by  the  poet's  own  wish  was 
omitted  subsequently  from  the  collective  edition 
of  his  poems.  He  had  a  second  tragedy,  "A  Blot 
in  the  Scutcheon."  brought  out  on  the  stage  in 
1843,  and  a  third  play,  "The  Duchess  of  Cleves," 
several  years  later,  but  none  of  his  dramas  proved 
successful  in  acting.  In  November,  1846,  Mr. 
Browning  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Barrett,  the 
poetess.  They  spent  much  of  their  married  life  on 
the  continent,  chiefly  in  Italy.  Mrs.  Browning 
died  at.  Florence  in  1861,  and  soon  after  her  death 
Mr.  Browning  returned  to  England  with  their 
only  child,  a  son,  and  since  then  has  resided  in  or 
near  London.  Mr  Browning's  other  works  with 
date  of  publication,  are  as  follow*:  "Hells  and 
Pomegranates"  (lH4:ii:  "(!hrintma»  live  and  Master 
Day"(18B0);  -'Men  and  Women"  (18r.fi);  "The  Ring 
and  the  Book"  (1860);  "BalauMtion's  Advent- 
ure"   (1871);     "Princo    IIohensteel-S<  hwangan" 


(1871) ;  "Fifine  at  the  Fair"  (1872) ;  "Red  Cottou 
Nightcap  Country"  (1873);  "Aristophanes'  Apol- 
ogy" (1875);  "The  Agamemnon  of  ^3schylus" 
(1877) ;  "La  Saisaz"  (1878) ;  "The  Two  Poets  of 
Croisic"  (1878):  "Dramatic  Idylls"  (first  serie-- 
1879;  second  series,  18S0),  and  "Jocoseria"  (1883). 

HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON. 

,  Chicago. 
Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Helen  Hu  it 
Jackson.  S.  W.  Gatjkson. 

Answer.—  This  noted  author  was  a  daughter  <> 
Professor  N,  W.  Fiske,  of  Amherst  College,  Mass. 
and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Amherst,  Oct.  Is-, 
1831.  She  received  a  liberal  education,  and  mar 
ried,  in  early  womanhood,  Major  Edward  I> 
Hunt,  of  the  United  States  navy.  Major  Hun'; 
was  killed  in  October,  1863,  while  experimenting 
•  with  submarine  apparatus,  at  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.  Their  only  child,  a  bright  and  beautiful 
boy  of  about  10  years  of  age,  died  the  following 
year.  The  double  bereavement  seemed  to  nearly 
crush  the  life  of  the  young  mother,  and  for  several 
years  she  withdrew  from  all  society.  While  in  her 
retirement  she  first  began  to  write  for  the  press 
under  the  pen  name  of  "H.  H."  She  had  a 
pleasant,  graceful  style,  and  much  literary  taste, 
and  thus  her  writings — though  hardly  bearing  the 
stamp  of  genius — were  very  successful.  As  a  noet 
she  showed  considerable  power.  In  1876  she  was 
married  toWm.S.  Jackson.a banker  of  Denver, Colo. 
President  Arthur  appointed  her  a  special  commis- 
sioner to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  mission 
Indians  of  California,  and  in  this  work  she  mani- 
fested most  ardent  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  red  men.  She  wrote  two  books  on  the 
Indian  question — "A  Century  of  Dishonor"  and 
''Ramona," — and  her  desire  to  improve  the  char- 
acter of  the  legislation  concerning  Indian  affairs- 
was  very  great.  While  engaged  heart  and  soul  in 
this  endeavor  her  work  was  ended  by  death  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  12,  1885.  Her  writings  in- 
clude a  volume  of  "Verses,"  "Bits  of  Talk,"  "Bits 
of  Travel,"  the  two  works  on  the  Indian  question 
above  mentioned,  and  several  tales  for  children. 
She  is  also  believed  to  have  written  the  "Saxe 
Holm"  stories,  some  pleasant  ultra-sentimental 
tales  which,  by  ingenious  advertising  on  the  part 
of  the  publishers.gained  an  extensive,  though  only 
temporary,  popularity. 

bill  to  restrict  immigration. 

Chxoaoo. 

Give  in  your  paper  the  main  points  in  Senator 
Farwell's  bill  to  restrict  immigration. 

Subscriber. 

Answer.— This  bill,  whioh  was  introduced 
in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Mr.  Far- 
well,  of  Illinois,  December  12,  1887,  provides, 
first,  that  the  immigration  of  convicts,  paupers 
idiots,  and  insane  persons  from  anv  foreign  coun- 
try into  the  United  States  is  prohibited,  the  act  to 
take  effect  ninety  days  after  its  passage  or  ap- 
proval. It  further  provides  that  every  immigrant 
by  steam  or  sailing  vessel  from  any  foreign  port 
to  any  port  of  the  United  States  must,  before 
being  permitted  to  hind,  exhibit  a  certificate 
trom  the  United  States  Consul  at  the  port 
of  clearance  of  said  vessel,  showing  that 
said  immigrant  is  not  1  convict,  pauper, 
idiot,    or    liiHane     person,    and     that    he  is 
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possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  support  him- 
self for  the  period  of  six  months.  If  he  is  the 
head  of  a  family  that  fact  must  be  further  testified, 
and  also  that  he  is  able  to  support  his  family  for 
the  limited  time  mentioned.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  immigrants  who  can  not  show  such  cer- 
tificates shall  be  returned  to  the  country  whence 
they  came,  and  that  the  master  of  any  vessel  who 
shall  accept  any  immigrant  as  a  passenger,  or  at- 
tempt to  aid  him  to  land,  without  possession  of  the 
-certificate  required,  shall  be  imprisoned  and  fined 
for  each  and  every  offense  of  the  kind. 

THE  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY. 

Stanton,  Neb. 
Give  an  account  of  the  Oneida  Perfectionists, 
their  history  and  doctrines  and  a  history  of  Mr. 
Noyes.  Reader. 

Answer.— The  Oneida  Community  is  one  of  the 
few  socialistic  communities  found  in  this  country 
which  is  purely  American  in  its  origin.  Its  mem- 
bership has  always  been  almost  entirely  American. 
In  its  plan  and  working  it  has  resembled  the  Mor- 
mon church  on  a  small  scale.  The  founder  of  tne 
■community,  John  Humphrey  Noyes.  was  born  at 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  in  1811,  of  respectable  parentage. 
He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College,  began  to 
study  law,  but  turned  to  theology :  studied  first  at 
Andover,  and  later  at  Yale  Theological  School. 
While  at  the  latter  institution  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  a  zealous  revival  preacher,  whose 
ideas  took  possession  of  his  mind  and  then  devel- 
oped into  a  scheme  of  religion  which  he  called 
"Perfectionism."  This  was  in  1834.  He  soon  after 
returned  to  Putney,  Vt ,  where  his  parents  then 
lived,  and  began  to  preach  and  print  his 
new  doctrines.  In  1838  he  married 
Miss  Harriet  S.  Hoi  ton,  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  member  of  Congress,  and  a  convert 
to  his  doctrines,  and  began  slowly  gathering  about 
him  a  small  company  of  believers,  and  from  the 
necessity  of  holding  them  together,  to  keep  them 
steadfast  in  the  new  faith,  he  prepared  the  scheme 
of  a  communal  society.  Like  the  crafty 
apostle  of  Mormonism,  Noyes  did  not  announce 
his  peculiar  doctrines  concerning  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  until  after  he  had  thoroughly  imbued 
his  followers  with  his  religious  views— in  fact  until 
he  had  them,  as  he  judged,  thoroughly  under  the 
■control  of  his  will.  These  views  were  announced 
in  1845,  and  the  following  year  the  society  at  Put- 
ney began  cautiously  their  experiment  in  com- 
munal life.  Their  faith  and  practice,  however,  of 
which  they  made  no  secret,  so  aroused  the  wrath  of 
their  respectable  neighbors  that  they  were  mobbed 
and  driven  out  of  the  place,  and  early  in  1848  they 
joined  some  others,  who  had  adopted  their  faith 
and  practice,  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.  Here  they  began 
community  life.  They  were  very  poor  for  some 
time,  for  most  of  them  were  farmers  and  me- 
chanics whose  savings  were  small.  But  the  uum- 
bers  of  the  community  increased,  and  all  were 
■diligent  and  persevering,  and  in  time  their  circum- 
stances improved.  They  began  by  raising  small 
fruits  and  farm  crops;  to  this  they  added  a  saw- 
mill, which  sawed  lumber  for  the  neighboring 
tarmers.  They  soon  after  began  to  make  traps  for 
sale,  and  finding  a  good  market  for  these,  which 
were  uniformly  well  made,  they  gradually  built  up 
a  factory  whose  goods  became  known  all  over  the 


country.  In  similar  manner  they  built  up  their 
fruit  canning  business.  By  1857  all  the  believer* 
in  "perfectionism"  had  concentrated  at  Oneida, 
and  Wallingford.  a  place  near  by,  and  the  two  so- 
cieties then  took  an  inventory  of  their  property 
and  found  themselves  worth  over  $67,000.  Since 
then  they  have  generally  prospered  in  a  material 
way,  their  fruits  and  manufactured  goods 
being  always  in  good  demand  in  all  out- 
side markets.  Their  religious  belief  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  They  call  themselves 
"Perfectionists,"  believing  that  an  ab- 
solutely sinless  state  is  possible  to  men,  and 
claiming  to  strive  after  it,  and  frequently  to  attain 
it.  They  believe  that  they  are  specially  guided  by 
God  and  good  spirits,  and  that  they  can  cure  the 
sick  by  prayer.  They  believe  that  community  of 
goods  was  commanded  by  Jesus,  and  they  further 
carry  the  community  system  to  persons,  according 
to  Mr  Noyes'  teachings,  and  justify  by  the  specious 
claim  of  "unselfishness"  their  extraordinary  sys- 
tem of  "complex  marriage."  They  surrounded 
their  curious  system  of  polygamy  and  polyandry 
with  certain  restraints,  but  Mr.  Noyes  affirmed 
that  "no  intrinsic  difference  exists  between  prop- 
erty in  persons  and  Droperty  in  things,  and  that 
the  same  spirit  which  abolished  exclusiveness  with 
regard  to  money  would  abolish,  if  circumstances 
allowed  full  scope  to  it.  exclusiveness  in  re- 
gard to  women  and  children."  According  to  their 
plan,  all  marriages  were  decided  upon  not  by  the 
persons  interested,  but  by  other  members  of  the 
society,  these  unions  to  exist  for  a  limited  time 
only,  after  which  the  two  were  not  only  at  liberty 
to  separate  and  form  other  alliances,  but  were 
compelled  to  do  so.  Mr.  Noyes  admitted  that  in 
practice  he  found  a  serious  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  his  plan  of  "scientific  propagation  of  the 
race,"  because  of  the  strong  tendency,  esoecially 
among  the  younger  members  of  the  community,  to 
what  he  called  ''selfish  love"— that  is,  the  attach- 
ment of  two  persons  to  one  another,  and  a  desire 
to  be  true  to  each  other.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of 
the  perversion  of  the  human  reason,  that  these 
people  actually  regarded  as  wicked  that  sentiment 
which  all  civilized  nations  have  found  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  true  morality,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary 
evidence  of  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  for  ac- 
cepting atrocious  ideas  under  the  name  of  religious 
beliefs  that  many  men.  brought  up  in  entirely 
moral  surrouudiugs.  would  have  been  willing  to 
bring  their  wives  and  daughters  into  this  commu- 
nity. As  to  the  other  religious  ideas  of  the  Oneida 
Communists,  they  have  no  preaching,  do  not  use 
baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  do  not  observe 
Sunday,  do  not  pray  aloud,  and  avoid  all  set 
forms.  They  read  the  Bible  and  quote  it  much  in 
conversation.  According  to  the  plans  of  the 
founders  of  the  community,  children  were  left  to 
the  care  of  their  mothers  only  until  they  were 
weaned.  They  were  then  put  into  a  general  nurs- 
ery under  the  care  of  special  nurses  who  were 
both  men  and  women.  Any  desire  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  retain  the  exclusive  control  of  their 
offspring  was  reprehended  by  Mr.  Noyes  as 
"unregenerate  and  selfish."  As  might  have  been 
supposed,  the  vigor  and  unity  of  a  society  of  this 
kind  were  based  on  the  strong  will  of  its  leader. 
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On  the  death  of  Mr.  Noyes  there  was  an  attempt 
to  keep  the  machinery  of  the  community  in 
movement  as  during  his  lifetime,  but  it  failed. 
Soon  after  there  was  a  very  large  secession  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  members.  About  this  time, 
also,  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  persons 
in  adjoining  towns— "people  of  the  world,"  that  is 
— to  have  the  community  suppressed  under  the 
State  laws  against  bigamy.  This  was  not  carried 
out,  however,  and  the  Oneida  Community  still 
exists,  but  it  exists  mainly  as  a  commercial  part- 
nership for  the  manufacture  of  its  popular  goods. 
The  religious  bond  which  held  the  people  together 
during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Noyes  is,  in  effect, 
broken. 


THE  IiADY  OF  SHALOTT. 

Duncan,  Towa. 
Please  explain  the  poem  of  "The  Lady  of  Shalott," 
and  give  the  story  on  which  it  is  founded. 

L.  S.  S. 

Answer. — Tennyson  took  the  touching  legend  of 
this  ballad  from  Sir  T.  Mallory's  "History  of 
Prince  Arthur.  '   From  this  legend  the  poet  later 
developed  the  story  of  "Elaine,  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Astolat."  The  legend  was  that  of  a  beautiful  lady, 
who  is  under  a  command  or  spell  to  weave  tapestry 
continually.    She  has  about  her  many  luxuries 
and  servants  to  bring  her  what  she  needs,  but  she 
must  never  look  out  of  the  window  upon  the 
world,  or  dire  consequences  will  follow  — 
"There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day, 
A  magic  web  with  colors  gay; 
She  has  heard  a  whisper  say 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay- 
To  look  down  on  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be, 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily, 
And  little  other  care  hath  she, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott," 

Before  her  weaving  frame  is  placed  a  mirror,  in 
which  "shadows  of  the  world  appear."  In  it  she 
sees  reflected  through  her  window  the  river,  "wind- 
ing down  to  Camelot" — the  royal  city,  where  King 
Arthur  lived— the  distant  spires  of  the  town,  the 
market  girls  bearing  their  burdens,  the 
children  dancing  along  by  the  roadside,  some- 
times a  cowled  priest,  or  a  gayly  clad  page, 
or  bands  of  knights,  riding  two  and  two  along  the 
highway.  These  sights  she  weaves  into  her  tapes- 
try;  she  is  happy  at  her  work,  but  sometimes  she 
gets  "half-sick  of  shadows."  At  last,  Sir  Lancelot, 
<-lad  in  burnished  armor,  and  in  the  glory  of  his 
manly  beauty,  rides  by,  and  "flashes  into  the  crys- 
tal mirror"  before  the  imprisoned  lady.  The  fas- 
cination of  this  vision  was  irresistible,  and  the 
Lady  of  Shalott  forgot  the  command  laid  upon 

Hot— 

"She  loft  the  web,  she  left  the  loom. 
She  made  three  paces  through  the  room. 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 
She  saw  the  In-lrnet  ;ind  tlrft  plume; 

She  looked  down  on  Canrn  lot. 
Outflow  the  wel»  and  floated1  wi  le 
The  mirror  crocked  from  ildC  to  ide, 
'The  curxe  is  come  upon  me!'  cried 
The  Lady  of  Shalott." 
Then  she  went  down  to  the  water-side,  whero 
lhi  found  a  small  boat.    Writing  her  name  on  the 


prow  she  embarked  therein,  and  floated  "down  the 
river's  dim  expanse."  As  she  floated  she  sang 
a  mournful  chant,  like  the  song  of  a  dying  swan,, 
and  "singing  in  her  song,  she  died."  The  boat  was 
carried  by  the  tide  to  the  wharf  at  Camelot— 

"Out  upon  the  wharves  they  came. 

Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame. 

And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 
•The  Lady  of  Shalott.' 

Who  is  this  and  what  is  here? 

And  in  the  lisrhted  palace  near 

Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer 

And  they  crossed  themselves  for  fear, 
All  the  knights  at  Camelot. 

But  Laucelot  mused  a  little  space, 

He  said.  'She  hath  a  lovelv  face, 

God  in  His  mercy  send  her  grace, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott.'  " 
It  is  understood  that  Tennyson's  exquisite- 
Idealization  of  this  legend  was  meant 
to  imbue  it  with  an  allegorical  meaning. 
It  is  the  poet's  picture  of  a  sweet  maiden,  pure 
and  passionless,  whose  inner  life  is  spent  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  own  imagination,  as  fa'*  removed 
from  the  restless  discontents  and  desires  of  the 
outer  world  as  the  Lady  of  Shalott  was  "in  her 
upper  room."  In  the  mirror  of  her  fancy  the 
maiden  sees  many  a  reflection  of  the  world  with- 
out, and  ceaselessly  weaves  these  into  the  magic 
and  gayly-tinted  web  of  fantasy.  But  at  length  a 
gallant  knight  appears,  who  is  her  fate.  She 
leaves  the  house  of  dreams,  and  throws  herself 
into  the  boat  that  is  to  bear  her  down  the  stream 
of  longing  into  the  world  of  reality,  where  ardent 
passion  burns,  and  eager  souls  are  torn  with  jeal- 
ousy and  fear  Before  this  world  is  reached,  the 
passionless,  fancy-free  maiden,  as  the  poet  im- 
agined her,  is  dead,  The  conception  is  most 
poetical  and  touching. 

THE  TRADE  "WINDS  AND  TflE  ZONE  OF  CALMS. 

F  RENtONT.  111. 

1.  Explain  the  movements  of  the  trade  winds  in 
both  the  Northern  and  Southern  hemispheres. 

Adrian. 

Chester.  Ohio, 

2.  Why  is  it  that  the  southern  limit  of  the  zone  of 
calms  is  not  the  equator?  S.  F.  Smith. 

Answer.  — 1.  The  above  queries  call  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  general  circulation  of  the  prevail- 
ing winds  of  the  globe.  We  have  noted  that  though 
the  winds  are  regarded  a  type  of  alt  changeability 
and  uncertainty,  yet  they  move  according  to  gen- 
eral and  ascertainable  laws.  The  primary  causes 
of  the  wind  are  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  Its 
rotary  motion,  and  the  difference  of  temperature 
prevailing  in  its  different  parts.  To  these  can  be 
directly  traced  the  great  currents  of  air  known  as 
the  trade  winds,  which  blow  continuously  over  a 
large  part  of  the  earth's  surface;  but  the  form  of 
the  continents,  and  relative  situation  of  the  lands 
and  seas  modify  these  currents,  and  give  us  the 
variable  winds,  the  breezes,  and  the  storm-cur- 
rents, with  which  the  temperate  zones  are  espe- 
cially familiar.  First,  then,  we  notice  that  the 
region  near  the  equator  having  a  high  temper- 
atuie,  the  atmosphere  there  becomes  expanded  by 
heat;  the  denser  air  of  the  colder  countries,  both 
north  and  south,  presses  against  this  dilated  and 
warmer  air,  which  therefore  rises,  and  in 
this     way     two  steady   surface     currents  are. 
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established,  moving  from  the  poles  toward 
the  equator,  and  two  upper  currents,  which  carry 
the  air  from  the  equator  back  to  the  poles.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  these  currents  would  have 
a  directly  north  and  south  direction.  But  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth  from  west  to  east  deflects  these 
winds  from  their  original  direction.  The  speed  of 
rotation  of  the  earth's  surface  is  almost  nothing 
at  the  poles,  but  increases  with  every  parallel  to 
the  equator,  where  it  is  over  1,000  miles  an  hour. 
The  masses  of  air  moving  toward  the  tropics  have 
an  acquired  speed  less  than  that  of  the  regions 
toward  which  they  go,  and  thus  at  every  step  they 
fall  a  little  behind  the  earth's.  These  retardations 
gradually  deflect  the  polar  currents,  changing 
them  into  a  northeast  wind  in  the  Northern  hem- 
isphere, and  a  southeast  wind  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere.  These  two  currents  are  those  which 
are  known  in  the  tropics  as  trade  winds.  The 
same  cause  makes  the  upper  currents,  setting 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  swerve,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction.  These  masses  of  air  have 
always  a  velocity  of  rotation  a  little  greater  than 
that  of  the  latitude  over  which  they  pass,  and 
when  they  descend  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
they  become  the  return  trade  winds  of 
the  temperate  zones,  a  southwest  wind  in 
the  Northern  hemisphere,  and  a  northwest 
wind  in  the  Southern  hemisphere.  Where 
the  current  from  tne  poles  and  those  setting:  back- 
ward from  the  equator  meet,  we  have,  in  the 
region  of  the  equator,  a  belt,  known  as  the  Zone  of 
Calms.  Were  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  an 
ocean  the  general  course  of  the  winds  would 
probably  show  an  unvarying  regularity,  but  as  it 
is,  the  lands  check  the  march  of  these  regular 
winds  and  break  them,  as  it  were,  into  pieces. 
Thus  the  trade  wind  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  ar- 
rested by  Australia,  that  of  the  Indian  Ocean  by 
Africa,  that  of  the  Atlantic  by  America.  The 
trade  wind  region  occupies  from  20  to  22  degrees  of 
latitude  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  forming  two 
belts,  the  northeast  and  southeast  winds.  Here 
there  is  a  constant  wind,  blowing  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  miles  per  hour,  during  the  entire  year. 
Wherever  these  winds  blow  the  sky  is  cloudless 
and  serene,  the  temperature  even  and  moderate, 
and  the  atmosphere  without  tempests.  On  the 
open  sea  these  winds  blow  always  in  the  same  di- 
rection, but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  continents  their 
course  and  character  are  modified  by  the  land  sur- 
face. The  trade  wind  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  begins 
to  be  felt  a  few  miles  from  the  western  coast  of 
America,  and  blows  almost  without  interruption 
to  the  coast  of  Australia.  Its  limits  are  fixed  be- 
tween 20  and  25  degrees  north  latitude,  but  \n 
summer  it  is  felt  a  few  degrees  farther  north.  It 
was  this  constant  and  gentle  wind  that  carried 
Magellan,  whose  ship  made  the  first  voyage 
round  the  globe,  across  the  vast  ocean,  and  caused 
him  to  give  it  the  name  of  Pacific.  The  southeast 
current  is  as  regular  south  of  the  equator,  but  its 
limits  are  not  so  well  known ;  it  is  found  as  far 
south  as  20  degrees  south  latitude.  The  trade 
wind  of  the  Atlantic  is  modified  by  the  posi- 
tion of  this  ocean  between  two  continents 
much  nearer  to  each  other  than  those  bordering 
the  Pacific.   This  position  moves  it  farther  to  the 


north.  Its  northern  limit  is  between  28  and  30 
degrees  north  latitude,  and  its- southern  limit  is 
about  8  degrees  north  latitude.  2.  The  zone 
of  equatorial  calms,  which  separates  the 
two  great  bodies  of  the  northeast  and  south- 
east trade  winds,  is  not  of  uniform  width.  It  is 
wider  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  than  in  the  Pacific, 
probably  because  the  former  body  of  water  is  the 
narrower,  and  is  still  wider  in  the  Atlantic  during 
the  summer  because  of  the  warm  currents  of  air 
from  the  land.  The  fact  that  the  southern  limit 
of  this  zone  in  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  in  the  Pa- 
cific, is  not  on  the  equator,  but  somewhat  north  of 
it— so  that  a  ship  sailing  southward  encounters  the 
southeast  trade  wind  before  crossing  the  equator — 
is  ascribed  to  the  predominance  of  land  over  water 
in  the  Northern  hemisphere.  The  meau  position 
of  this  zone  is,  in  the  Atlantic,  between 
3  and  9  degrees  north  latitude;  in 
the  Pacific,  between  4  and  8  degrees 
north.  In  the  continents  it  is  usually  between 
2  degrees  and  4  degrees  north  latitude.  This  is  the 
region  where  the  horizontal  wind  is  changed  into 
an  upward  current,  which  produces  a  temporary 
equilibrium,  having  the  effect  on  the  surface  of  a 
calm,  whence  the  name.  But  this  meeting  of  the 
cold  and  warm  currents  often  produces  terrific 
storms,  sudden  squalls  of  wind,  and  the  fierce  cy- 
clonic tempests,  known  as  "the  doldrums"  among 
sailors,  which  are  the  terror  of  all  navigators.  In 
the  zone  of  calms  there  is  not  the  serene  sky  of 
the  trade  winds,  but  almost  daily  there  is  a  gather- 
ing of  clouds,  which  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
day  burst  in  torrents  of  rain,  accompanied  by  ter- 
rific thunder  and  lightning.  These  rains  are 
caused  by  the  upward  current,  which  carries  the 
warm,  moisture-laden  air  upward  into  the  cold 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  the  vapor  is 
condensed  in  the  form  of  rain. 

THE  QUAKEBS. 

Bronson.  Kan. 

Give  a  history  of  the  Quakers  and  their  doctrine* 
and  discipline.  J.  M.  C. 

Answer.— The  religious  body  known  as  the 
Quakers,  or  Friends,  was  founded  in  1646  by  George 
Fox,  the  son  of  a  Leicestershire  weaver.  Fox 
adopted  the  name  of  Friends  for  his  society.  The 
name  Quakers  was  given  to  them  by  Gervase  Ben- 
nett, a  magistrate,  whom  Fox  exhorted  to  "quake 
at  the  word  of  God."  Fox  began  to  preach  his  pe- 
culiar doctrines  when  but  twenty-two  years  old. 
He  taught  that  preaching,  to  be  effectual,  must 
come  from  the  direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  soul,  and  that  therefore  no  separate  or 
trained  order  of  ministers  was  needed.  He  pro- 
scribed all  ceremonies,  even  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  all  forms  of  devotion 
except  the  silent  converse  of  the  soul  with  God, 
allowed  no  adornment  of  places  cf  worship,  no 
music  in  church  services  or  the  observance  of  any 
fasts  and  feasts.  He  denounced  war  even  when 
waged  in  self-defense,  asserted  the  equality  of  all 
men,  and  would  not  uncover  his  head  when 
brought  before  the  highest  dignitaries.  He  de- 
clared all  legal  oaths  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
Scripture,  and  insisted  that  all  precepts  of  the 
gospel  should  be  taken  literally.  For  four  years 
Fox  was  the  only  preacher  of  his  doctrines,  but  in 
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the  seventh  year  of  his  preaching  he  had  sixty  col- 
leagues. The  peculiarities  of  the  new  sect  brought 
much  persecution  upon  them,  and  this  had  the 
usual  effect  of  attracting  attention  to  them,  and 
augmenting  their  numbers.  At  one  time 
over  4,000  Quakers  were  confined  in  the  prisons  of 
England,  and  they  were  there  treated  with  such 
cruelty  that  many  died  in  confinement,  and  many 
more  in  consequence  of  their  sufferings  in  prison. 
Heavy  fines  were  inflicted  on  them,  their  meeting- 
houses were  torn  down,  their  open-air  gatherings 
were  dispersed  by  soldiers,  they  were  openly  in- 
sulted and  beaten,  but  still  their  numbers  in- 
creased In  1686,  through  the  influence  of  Penn, 
King  Charles  was  induced  to  free,  by  royal  procla- 
mation, all  persons  imprisoned  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions.  The  toleration  act  passed  in 
1689  allowed  them  to  hold  their  religious  meetings 
unmolested.  Many  of  the  sect  had  before  this  left 
the  country  to  escape  persecution.  Those  who 
went  to  the  Massachusetts  colony  were  for  a  time 
treated  more  harshly  than  they  had  been  in  Eng- 
land. In  Virginia  laws  were  also  passed  against 
them,  and  in  Maryland  they  were  arrested,  not  as 
heretics,  but  as  "vagabonds."  In  Rhode  Island 
they  were  not  interfered  with  in  any  way,  and 
William  Penn  founded  a  colony  of  them  on  the 
Delaware  River  in  1682  which  was  granted  all  civil 
and  political  rights  by  the  British  government. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  early  Quakers  were 
extremists,  but  their  extravagances  were  often 
due  to  disorder  of  mind,  caused  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  times  and  the  cruelty  of  punish- 
ment decreed  against  them.  Their  refusal  to 
swear  in  courts  of  law,  to  pay  the  tithes 
and  church  rates,  and  to  acknowledge  their  mem- 
bers amenable  to  call  for  military  duty,  brought 
them  directly  in  conflict  with  the  civil  authority 
and  intensified  the  feeling  against  them.  Since  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  have 
been  allowed  some  special  privileges  in  both  Eng- 
land and  America.  They  have  been  permitted  to 
affirm  instead  of  to  swear  in  court,  have  been  ex- 
empted from  military  service,  except  in  hospitals, 
but  in  Great  Britain  for  many  years  tithes  con- 
tinued to  be  collected  from  them  by  distraint.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Friends  have  not  been  greatly 
changed  since  the  time  of  their  founding,  though 
they  have  been,  like  other  bodies,  somewhat  weak- 
ened by  divisiou  or  secession.  Their  cardinal  and 
principal  doctrine  that  the  "inward  light"  which 
is  given  to  all  men  should  be  the  guide  of  the  ac- 
tions of  all,  is  one  pecularly  likely  to  lead  to  great 
difference*.  The  earlier  and  stricter  Friends  no 
doubt  placed  the  inward  teaching  of  the  spirit 
above  that  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  early  part  of 
thil  century,  this  doctrine  was  also  pushed 
to  excess  by  Flias  Hicks,  a  very  popular 
and  able  preacher.  He  embraced  Unitarian 
views,  and  the  result  of  the  con- 
troversy which  arose  was  a  great 
schism,  about  one-half  ok  the  Quakers  in 
America  seceding  aim  taking  the  name  of  Hicksite 
Friends,  while  the  remainder  are  known  as  Ortho- 
dox Friends.  The  retOtiOH  against  the  Hicksites 
being  carried  too  far  in  the  opinions  of  some  who 
remained  orthodox,  a  second  >-inall  secession  fol- 
lowed   John    Wilher.    These    hold    more  strictly 


than  most  of  the  Orthodox  Friends  to  the  original 
tenets  of  the  body,  but  they  abhor  the  Arian  views 
of  the  Hicksites.  The  Friends  in  England  are 
generally  orthodox,  but  they  have  approximated 
more  perceptibly  to  the  customs  of  other  Chris- 
tian bodies— for  instance,  in  the  use  of  music  in 
their  meetings,  an  audible  ministry,  and  similar 
innovations,  than  the  Quakers  of  America.  The 
practice  of  silent  worship  is  still  the  rule  in  this 
country.  They  enter  and  sit  in  silence  until  some 
member  is  impelled  by  the  spirit  to  speak.  No 
stated  reading,  even  of  the  Scriptures,  is  usually 
allowed.  They  regard  the  Sabbath  as  a  Jewish  in- 
stitution done  away  with  by  Christianity,  but  they 
regard  it  as  well  to  give  one  day  of  the  seven  to 
worship,  rest,  and  meditation,  and  are  therefore 
better  observers  of  Sunday  than  most  other  Chris- 
tian bodies.  The  discipline  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  is  much  like  that  of  the  Presbyterians. 
They  have  three  gradations  of  meetings:  monthly 
meetings,  composed  of  the  congregations  from  a 
circuit,  who  choose  elders  to  watch  over  the  min- 
istry, and  overseers  to  attend  to  the  education  of 
children  of  the  poor  and  look  after  charities,  etc. 
(At  the  monthly  meetings  marriages  are  sanctioned 
previous  to  their  ratification  in  public  worship, 
for  the  Friends  declare  marriage  to  be  "not  a 
mere  civil  compact,  but  a  divine  ordinance,  and  it 
is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone  to  join  persons  in 
that  solemn  covenant,  and  the  interference  of  a 
priest  is  an  assumption  altogether  unwarranted  by 
Holy  Scripture  or  the  example  of  the  primitive 
church.")  Quarterly  meetings  are  held  to  receive 
general  reports  irom  the  monthly  meetings,  and  to 
hear  appeals  from  their  decisions,  and  the  yearly 
meeting  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
society  in  the  whole  of  any  country.  The  early 
Friends  objected  even  to  as  much  formal  organi- 
zation as  these  regular  gatherings  imply,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  necessary  to  hold  the  unity  of  the 
body.  At  the  end  of  18S4  there  were  18,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  There  are  also  small  societies  in 
France,  Germany  and  other  European  countries. 
The  society  is  the  strongest  in  America,  where  it 
ia  estimated  to  include  about  60,000  members. 

THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW. 

Ottawa,  111. 

1.  Give  the  important  teatures  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law  of  1850.  What  party  voted  for  it.  and 
what  were  the  penalties  attached  to  those  who  har- 
bored or  aided  the  slaves!  2,  Also  give  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney's  words  in  rendering  the  decision  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case.  ci.  K. 

Answer.— 1.  The  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850  was 
passed  because  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1793 
were  not  sufficiently  stringent.  It  was  a  sectional, 
not  a  party  issue,  for  at  that  time  there  were  pro- 
slavery  men  in  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Whif 
parties  The  Southern  members  voted  solidly  for 
it,  and  the  majority  of  the  Northern  members 
against  it.  It  consisted  of  ten  sections.  The 
first  four  of  these  extended  to  United  States  com- 
missioners the  power  to  act  in  slave  cases  which 
had  previously  been  confined  to  United  States 
judgos,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the 
former  officers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  accomplish 
the  added  work.  The  fifth  MOttpD  required 
United  States  marshals  and  their  depu- 
ties    to    execute      writs     under     the     act— a 
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■fine  of  $1,000  being  the  penalty  of  their 
refusal— made  the  marshal  or  other  officer  liable 
on  his  bond  for  the  full  value  of  any  slave  escap- 
ing from  his  custody,  empowered  the  officers  to 
call  upon  bystanders  to  help  execute  writs,  and 
required  all  good  citizens  to  aid  when  necessary. 
Under  the  sixth  section  United  States  courts  and 
commissioners  were  commanded  to  give  any 
claimant  declaring  under  oath  his  risht  to  any 
slave,  a  certificate  and  authority  to  take  possession 
of  the  slave,  the  word  of  the  fugitive  was  in  no 
case  to  be  admitted  as  evidence,  and  the  certificate 
of  the  court  was  to  be  conclusive  proof  of  the 
claimant's  title,  thus  cutting  off  from  the  fugitive 
any  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  By  the 
■seventh  section  imprisonment  for  six  months,  a 
:fine  of  $1,000,  and  civil  damages  of  $1,000  to  the 
claimant  was  fixed  as  the  punishment  for  obstruct- 
ing an  arrest,  attempting  a  rescue,  or  harboring  a 
fugitive  after  notice;  the  eighth  provided  for 
special  fees  to  the  United  States  commissioners 
for  granting  certificates,  and  the  ninth  gave  to 
claimants  who  had  captured  fugitives  the  right  to 
demand  the  protection  of  the  United  States  mar- 
shals in  preventing  attempts  at  rescue.  Finally, 
the  tenth  section  provided  that  any  claimant  might 
obtain  from  any  court  of  record  in  his  own  State 
or  Territory  a  record  giving  a  general  description 
of  the  fugitive,  and  this  was  to  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence, on  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  fugitive,  for 
issuing  a  certificate  in  any  State  or  Territory  to 
which  he  had  fled.  2.  In  giving  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  Justice  Taney  took  occasion  to  give 
■an  elaborate  opinion  on  the  status 
of  the  negro,  especially  in  the  United 
States.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  he 
said,  did  not  recognize  the  negroes  as  a  part  of  the 
people.  He  then  went  on  to  say — and  it  is  only 
fair  to  recognize  the  harsh  statement  as  the  utter- 
ance of  historical  fact  and  not  as  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  individual  or  party  opinion :  "It  is  dif- 
ficult at  this  day  to  realize  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  relation  to  that  unfortunate  race  which 
prevailed  in  the  civilized  and  enlightened  portions 
of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  when  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  framed  and  adopted.  But  the 
public  history  of  every  European  nation  displays 
it  in  a  manner  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  They 
had  for  more  than  a  century  before  been  regarded 
as  beings  of  an  inferior  order  and  altogether  unlit 
to  associate  with  the  white  race,  either  in  social  or 
political  relations,  and  so  far  inferior  that  they 
had  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to 
respect;  and  that  the  negro  might  justly  and  law- 
fully be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his  benefit.  He  was 
bought  and  sold  and  traded  as  an  ordinary  article 
of  merchandise  whenever  a  profit  could  be  made 
by  it." 

THE  SHERIDAN  FAMILY. 

_  m      „  Chicago. 

In  describing  the  audience  at  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings.  Macaulay  says  :  "There  too  was  she,  the 
beautiful  mother  of  a  beautiful  race,  the  Saint 
Cecilia,  whose  delicate  features,  lighted  up  by  love 
and  music,  art  has  rescued  from  the  common  de- 
cay." Who  is  here  referred  to.  and  why  is  she  thus 
characterized?  Constant  Reader. 

Answer.— The  lady  alluded  to  in  the  extract 
above  was  the  first  wife  of  Richard  Brinsley 


Sheridan.  She  waa  Maria  Linley,  the  daughter  of 
a  well-known  musician  residing  at  Bath,  and  had 
several  sisters,  all  such  sweet  singers  that  Dr. 
Birney  called  their  home  "a  nest  of  nightingales." 
Maria  Lnley  was  the  loveliest  of  the  flock,  and 
was  known  as  the  "Maid  of  Bath,"  and  though  but 
seventeen  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  was  already 
the  queen  of  the  lyric  stage,  exquisitely  beautiful, 
and  not  less  noted  for  the  modesty,  delicacy,  and 
grace  of  her  manner  and  character.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  her  marriage  to  Sheridan 
were  quite  romantic.  She,  a  simple,  in- 
nocent maiden,  had  been  inveigled  into 
a  correspondence  with  a  man  much  her  senior  and 
already  married.  This  man  contrived  to  see  her 
occasionally,  and  by  violent  protestations  of  affec- 
tion, and  threats  to  commit  suicide  if  she  would 
not  continue  the  friendship,  managed  to  gain  a 
hold  over  the  child  that  might  have  ended  most 
unhappily  had  not  Sheridan  appeared  on  the  scene. 
He  was  then  a  youth  of  twenty  years, was  strikingly 
handsome  and  brilliant,  and  immediately  fell  in 
love  with'Miss  Linley.  In  some  way  he  came  to 
learn  of  the  other  affair,  and  cleverly  concealing 
his  own  passion,  he  managed  to  become  the  confi- 
dant of  both  parties.  He  was  thus  able  to  foil  the 
older  man's  schemes,  and  to  show  the  young  girl 
the  true  character  of  her  pretended  lover.  This 
man  was  enraged  at  his  dismissal,  and  threatened 
to  carry  off  the  girl  by  force,  and  to  prevent  this, 
Sheridan  took  her  secretly  to  Calais  and  placed  her 
in  the  care  of  an  old  friend.  The  young  couple 
were  privately  married  there,  but  parted  imme- 
diately, and  kept  their  union  a  profound  secret  for 
a  year.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1773,  they 
were  again  married  publicly,  with  the  approval  of 
families  and  friends.  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  greatly 
admired  in  the  social  world  of  London  for  her 
musical  talents  as  well  as  her  rare  beauty.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  painted  her  as  St.  Cecilia,  and 
the  portrait  was  one  of  the  most  famous  produced 
by  this  distinguished  artist.  This  lady  had  but 
one  child,  a  son,  Thomas  Sheridan,  who  had  three 
daughters,  probably  more  famed  for  beauty  and 
intellect  than  any  sisters  recorded  in  history.  The 
oldest,  Helen  Selina,  married  in  1825  Lord  Dufferin, 
and  was  mother  of  the  present  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
honorably  distinguished  in  literature  and  politics. 
The  second  daughter,  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah, 
married  in  1827  the  Hon.  George  Chappie  Norton, 
brother  and  eventually  heir  of  Lord  Grantiey. 
Her  genius  and  misfortunes  form  a  tale  well 
known  to  many  readers.  The  third  and  loveliest, 
Jane  Georgiana.  married  in  1830  Lord  Seymour, 
afterward  Duke  of  Somerset.  She  was  considered 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  England,  and  was 
"queen  of  beauty"  at  the  celebrated  Eglinton 
tournament.  Lady  Dufferin  is  reported  to  have 
said  of  her  family,  "Georgy's  the  beauty  and 
Carry's  the  wit,  and  I  ought  to  be  the  good  one; 
but,  unfortunately,  I  have  not  the  qualification." 
In  this  she  did  all  less  than  justice,  for  they  were 
all  extremely  beautiful;  and  she  herself,  though 
not,  like  her  sisters,  appearing  in  public  as  an 
authoress,  was  much  admired  for  her  charming 
letters  and  unpublished  verses.  The  extraordinary 
physical  gifts  of  the  Sheridans  have  continued 
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down  through  yet  more  generations.  Three 
granddaughters  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  chil- 
dren of  her  daughter,  form  another  group  famous 
for  heauty  and  talent,  and  others  might  be  men- 
tioned, less  widely  known,  but  fully  justifying 
Macaulay's  assertion  that  this  St.  Cecilia  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  "the  beautiful  mother  of 
a  beautiful  race." 

THE  DEPENDENT  PENSION  BTLIi. 

Reading,  Mich. 
Give  the  provisions  of  the  dependent  pension 
bill  now  before  Congress.  L.  M.  T. 

Answer. — The  following  are  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  has  been  care- 
fully framed  to  meet  the  objections  to  the  Dill  of 

1887: 

1.  In  considering  the  pension  claims  of  depend- 
ent parents,  the  fact  and  cause  of  death,  and  the 
fact  that  the  soldier  left  no  widow  or  minor  child 
or  children  having  been  shown  as  required 
by  law,  it  shall  be  necessary  only  to  show  by  com- 
petent and  sufficient  evidence  that  such  parent  or 
parents  are  without  other  means  of  support  than 
their  own  manual  labor  or  the  contributions  of 
others  not  legally  bound  for  their  support;  Pro- 
vided, that  all  pensions  allowed  under  this  section 
shall  commence  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
this  act,  or  from  the  date  of  subsequent  depend- 
ence, and  shall  continue  no  longer  than  the  exist- 
ence of  such  dependence. 

2.  All  persons  who  served  three  months  or  more 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  who 
have  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  and 
who  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  suffering  from 
mental  or  physical  disability,  not  the  result  of 
their  own  vicious  habits,  wh^ch  totally  incapac- 
itates them  for  the  performance  of  manual  labor, 
and  who  are  without  other  adequate  means  of 
self-support,  shall,  upon  making  due  proof  of  the 
fact,  according  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  provide,  be 
placed  upon  the  list  of  invalid  pensioners  of  the 
United  States,  and  be  entitled  to  receive  $12  per 
month,  and  such  pension  shall  commence  from  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  application  in  the  pension 
office,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  upon 
proof  that  the  disability  then  existed, 
and  shall  continue  during  the  existence  of  the 
same:  Provided,  that  persons  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing pensions  under  the  existing  laws,  or  whose 
claims  are  pending  in  the  Pension  Office,  may,  by 
application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  in 
such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  this  act;  and  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  pensioner  there- 
under from  prosecuting  his  claim  and  receiving 
his  pension  under  any  other  general  or  special  act: 
Provided,  however,  that  no  person  shall  receive 
more  than  dm  pension  for  the  same  period;  and 
provided,  further,  that  rank  in  the  service  shall 
not  be  considered  in  applications  tiled  hereunder. 

3.  If  any  invalid  pensioner  has  died,  or  shall 
hereafter  die,  leaving  a  widow,  minor  child,  or 
children  under  18  years  of  age,  or  in  case  there  be 
no  widow,  or  minor  child,  or  children,  a  dependent 
mother  or  father,  such  widow,  minor  child,  or 
children,  or  mother,  or  father  shall  he  placed  upon 


the  pension  roll  at  the  date  established  by  law  for 
widows,  minor  children,  or  parents,  without  re- 
gard to  the  cause  of  death  of  such  pensioner; 
provided,  that  said  widow  was  married  to  the  de- 
ceased pensioner  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act^ 
All  pensions  granted  to  widows  under  this  or  any 
other  general  law  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of 
the  death  of  the  husband  of  such  widows,  respect- 
ively, but  not  dating  back  of  the  passage  of  this 
act.  The  increase  of  pensions  for  minor  children 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  month  instead  of  $2  a 
montU  as  now  provided  by  law,  and  in  case  a 
minor  child  is  insane,  idiotic,  or  otherwise  help- 
less the  pension  shall  continue  during  the  life  of 
said  child,  or  during  the  period  of  such  disability. 

THE  GRAHAM  FAMILY 

Rock  Falls,  111. 
Give  a  history  of  the  former  powerful  family  of 
Graham,  in  Scotland,  of  which  Dundee  and  Mont- 
rose were  members.  Has  the  family  now  any  repre- 
sentatives among  the  nobility?  Give  a  sketch  of 
"the  great  Marquis." 

Details  of  Histoey  Student. 

Answer.— The  family  of  the  Grahams,  originally 
Graeme,  was  a  notable  one  in  the  very  earliest 
years  of  Scottish  history.  A  Graeme  was  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Caledonians,  when  they  forced 
their  way  through  the  wall  of  Severus,  in  209  A.  D. 
In  the  reign  of  King  David  I.,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1124,  "William  de  Graeme,  Knight  of 
Lothian,  was  one  of  the  trusted  royal  adherents. 
But  the  first  undoubted  ancestor  of  ''the  great 
Marquis"  was  Sir  David  de  Graeme,  who,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  obtained  from 
King  William  the  Lion  a  gift  of  land  near  the  old 
castle  of  Montrose.  One  hundred  years  later  his- 
descendant,  Sir  Patrick  de  Graeme,  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Dunbar.  It  is  said  that, 
when  dying,  Sir  Patrick  called  to  his 
side  his  eldest  son,  John,  and  bade  the- 
young  man  swear  on  the  sword  that  the  dyin? 
Jiero  had  so  nobly  wielded,  not  to  cease  fighting 
for  Scotland's  freedom,  if  need  should  be.  while 
a  drop  of  blood  flowed  in  his  veins.  The  house 
«f  Montrose  still  have  in  their  possession  a  sword 
•Thich  they  claim  to  be  the  weapon  of  this  heroic 
ancestor.  Young  Sir  John,  the  Graeme  of  Dun- 
ciaff,  kept  his  vow  right  worthily.  He  was  known 
v  ''the  right-hand"  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  «U 
Merely  wounded  at  the  fight  of  Blacke anside. 
it  1  was  killed  in  the  bloody  defeat  of  Falkirk. 
TL '  <■  tomb  is  yet  to  be  seen  near  the  site  of  that 
V  tie.  The  old  yew  tree  on  the  battle-field,  under 
v«liich  it  is  said  that  the  Graeme  drew  his  last 
breath,  while  Wallace  stood  weeping  by  his  side, 
stood  until  175!»,  when  it  was  cut  down  by  royal, 
order.  Early  In  the  fifteenth  century  Sir  William 
Graham  married  for  his  second  wife  the  daughter 
of  King  Robert  III.  Robert,  the  oldest  son  of  this, 
marriage,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Grahams 
of  Claverhouse.  William,  the  third  Lord  Graham, 
who  was  made  Earl  of  Montrose  in  1504. 
fell,  on  Elodden  Eield,  in  1513,  and  his  grandson, 
Robert,  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1647. 
The  next  in  succession,  John,  held  severallm- 
portant  offices  and  became  Viceroy  of  Scotland 
when  .Fames  VI  ascended  the  throne  of  England. 
His  eldest  son.  John,  who  succeeded  to  the  earl - 
dom  in  Iflltt,  married  Lady  Margaret  Ruthven. 
They  had  five  daughters  and  one  son.   James,  the- 
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"great  Marquis,"  who  was  borD  in  1612.  He  had  a 
very  excellent  education,  which  he  improved  by 
travel.  He  held  a  commission  in  the  Scotch 
Guards,  but  in  1637,  either  because  he  was  cha- 
grined at  not  receiving  promotion  from  the  King's 
party  or  because  he  was  carried  away  by  the  pre- 
vailing enthusiasm,  he  joined  the  Covenanters. 
He  did  good  service  for  them  for  a  time,  but  then 
became  disaffected  and  joined  the  King's  party. 
He  commanded  an  army  of  Royalists  in  the  war 
which  broke  out  in  1644,  and  gained  many  brilliant 
victories,  but,  Sept.  13,  1645,  he  lost  the  advantage 
of  these  successes  by  a  terrible  defeat.  He  was 
obliged  to  flee  the  country,  and  tried,  but  in 
vain,  to  secure  aid  for  the  King's  cause  abroad. 
While  Montrose  was  on  the  continent  King 
Charles  I.  was  executed.  Montrose  fainted  away 
on  receipt  of  the  dreadful  intelligence  and  gave 
way  to  most  passionate  regrets.  He  soon  after 
undertook  an  invasion  of  Scotland  in  behalf  of 
Charles  II.  He  emected  that  the  people  would 
bo  ready  to  join  him,  but  he  was  disappointed.  He 
was  defeated  in  his  first  battle,  was  soon  after 
captured,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death  as  a 
traitor  to  the  covenant.  He  heard  his  doom  read — 
to  be  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered— without  flinch- 
ing. In  his  prison  the  day  before  his  death  he 
wrote  on  the  window  with  a  diamond  pencil  the 
following  lines : 

"Let  them  bestow  on  every  airt*  a  limb, 
Then  open  all  my  veins,  that  I  may  swim 
To  Thee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake; 
Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a  stake, 
Scatter  my  ashes,  throw  them  in  the  air, 
Lord!  since  thou  knowest  where  all  these  atoms 
are. 

I'm  hopeful  thoul't  recover  once  my  dust, 
Confident  thoul't  raise  me  with  the  just." 

He  was  executed  May  21, 1650,  going  to  the  block 
with  heroic  calmness.  His  head  was  placed  on  the 
Tolbooth,  and  his  limbs  were  sent  to 
various  parts  of  Scotland.  His  es- 
tate was  also  confiscated  and  his 
children  debarred  from  any  part  of  their 
inheritance.  Soon  after  the  restoration,  however, 
in  1660,  Charles  II.  reversed  the  sentence  of  for- 
feiture, restored  the  Montrose  lands  to  the  family, 
and  had  the  remains  of  the  great  Marquis  gathered 
and  buried  in  state  in  St.  Giles'  Cathedral.  Edin- 
burgh. Of  the  two  sons  of  the  Marquis,  the  elder 
died  before  his  father's  execution.  The  second, 
James,  had  the  title  of  Marquis  restored  to  him 
with  his  lands.  There  has  been  a  regular  suc- 
cession in  the  family  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
J ames,  the  fourth  Marquis,  who  was  very  active  in 
bringing  about  the  union  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, received  the  title  of  Duke  in  1707.  The  pres- 
ent head  of  the  family,  the  fifth  Duke,  oame  into 
the  title  in  1874. 

'Direction,  or  point  of  the  compass:  i ,  e.— Be 
quartered. 

DEBIT  ATION  OF  "CBACKER." 

WELDON.ni. 

Why  Is  the  term  "cracker"  given  to  the  people 
living  in  the  hill  country  of  Georgia?  R.S. 

Answer. — This  term  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. It  has  been  m  use  in  Middle  Georgia 
some  fifty  years,  and  is  said,  with  much  proba- 


bility, to  have  been  first  applied  to  the  country 
people  who  came  to  the  river  towns  with  load-  of 
cotton  or  other  produce  in  large  wagons  drawn  by 
several  pairs  of  oxen,  or  oxen  and  mules,  which 
they  drove  with  long  whips.  The  cracking  of 
these  whips  sounded  through  the  woods  iike  rifle 
shots,  whence  the  epithet  "cracker,"  applied  to 
the  drivers.  The  term  is  used  now  in  Georgia  and 
Florida,  but  only  in  application  to  the  very  lowest 
class  of  white  people,  those  on  whom  the  in- 
crease of  civilization  seems  to  make  little  im- 
pression. 

A  CHILD  S  CONCEPTION  OF  BEAUTY. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Please  inform  me  where  I  can  find  the  original 
poetry,  wherein  it  is  asserted  or  claimed,  that  the 
child's  first  conception  of  beauty  is  from  its 
mother's  breast !  So  far  no  paper  here  has  been 
able  to  give  us  the  authority.  Querist. 

Answer—  Page  37   of    "Origin   of  Society," 

"Progress  of   the    Mind,"   Canto  3,   poem  3, 

by  Erasmus  Darwin,  author  of  "The  Botanic 

Garden,"  etc.,  London,  1825,  our  querist  will  find 

the  following  verses : 

"As the  pure  language  of  the  sight  commands 
The  clear  ideas  furnished  by  the  hands ; 
Beauty's  fine  forms  attract  our  wondering  eyes, 
And  soft  alarms  the  pausing  heart  surprise. 
Warm  from  its  cell  the  tender  infant  born 
Feels  the  cold  chill  of  Life's  aerial  morn; 
Seeks  with  spread  hands  the  bosom's  velvet  orbs 
With  closing  lips  the  milky  fount  absorbs ; 
And, as  compress'd  the  dulcet  streams  distill, 
Drinks  warmth  and  fragrance  from  the  living  rill; 
Eyes  with  mute  rapture  every  waving  line 
Prints  with  adoring  kiss  the  Paphian  shrine 
And  earns  e  re  long,  the  perfect  form  conf  oss'd, 
Ideal  beauty  from  its  mother's  breast." 

THE  COMPKOMISE  OF  1850. 

MATTOON,  111. 

1.  How  did  the  bill  for  the  compromise  of  '50 
originate,  and  who  was  the  true  author?  2.  Is 
there  any  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  was  the  author?  J.  O.  Cairns. 

Answer.— 1.  The  question  of  the  admission  of 
California  in  1850  had  aroused  so  much  sectional 
feeling  in  Congress  that  the  existence  of  the  Union 
seemed  to  be  threatened.  Henry  Clay,  therefore, 
offered  a  plan  of  compromise  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  resolutions.  These  provided  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California  as  a  State  without  slavery 
(in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  her 
citizens),  for  the  formation  of  territorial  govern- 
ments in  the  Mexican  cession  without  raising  the 
question  of  slavery  therein,  and  fixed  the  boundary 
of  Texas.  Also,  it  was  declared  to  be  inexpedient 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
without  the  consent  of  the  citizens;  that  more 
effectual  laws  should  be  made  for  the  restitution 
of  fugitive  slaves;  and  that  Congress  had  power  to 
prohibit  or  obstruct  the  slave-trade  between  the 
several  States.  Mr.  Clay  ably  advocated  these 
resolutions,  Mr.  Webster  approved  them,  and 
they  were  referred  to  a  committee  of 
thirteen— six  Southern  and  six  Northern 
members,  they  choosing  the  thirteenth.  This 
choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  made  Chair- 
man. He  reported  May  8, 1850,  a  plan  of  compro- 
mise which  was  essentially  that  embodied  in  the 
above  resolutions.  This  was  called  the  "omnibus 
bill,"  because  it  included  all  the  points  in  dispute. 
Long  and  earnest  debates  followed  and  the  bill  was 
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finally  lost  as  a  whole,  but  subsequently  the  de- 
tails of  compromise  were  taken  up  and  passed  as 
separate  bills.  2.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
assertion  that  Mr.  Douglas  originated  these  meas- 
ures, but  he  supported  them  warmly. 

TREATIES  WITH  CHINA. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

What  treaties  have  been  made  by  the  United 
-States  with  China,  ana  what  were  their  provisions? 
-Give  a  history  of  the  anti-Chinese  agitation  and  the 
exclusion  bill.  Reader. 

Answer.— Our  first  treaty  with  China  was  made 
in  1844,  during  the  administration  of  President 
Polk.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Caleb  Cushing  under 
instructions  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State. 
This  gave  us  certain  commercial  rights  in  the 
Chinese  ports  then  open  to  commerce,  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  protection  to  our  representatives. 
This  treaty  provided  for  its  own  amendment  at 
the  expiration  of  twelve  years.  It  devolved  on  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  institute  nec- 
essary negotiations  for  this  purpose.  There  were 
serious  claims  and  charges  against  the  Chinese 
government  for  violation  of  the  treaty  by  its  citi- 
zens, and  the  settlement  of  these  called  for  con- 
siderable diplomatic  skill.  Hon.  William  B.  Reed 
was  the  minister  sent  out.  Great  Britain  and 
France  were  both  at  that  time  waging  war  against 
•China,  and  they  desired  the  United  States  to  co- 
operate with  them.  This  did  not  seem  at  all  ad- 
visable, however,  and  our  minister  was  directed  to 
preserve  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  belliger- 
ents, but  to  co-operate  cordially  in  any  peaceful 
measures  undertake  a  by  Great  Britain  and  France 
to  secure  just  concessions  to  commerce.  This 
plan  was  well  carried  out,  and  June  18,  1858,  the 
treaty  of  Tien  -tsin  was  signed.  This  gave  to  the 
United  States  the  same  freedom  in  commercial  re- 
lations that  had  been  granted  to  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  provided  for  the  full  payment  of  all 
claims  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  China.  Additional  articles  to  this 
treaty  were  signed  July  4, 18G8.  These  were  drawn 
up  by  Anson  Burlingame,  who  had  been  our  Min- 
ister to  China,  and  who  had  so  won  the  confidence 
•of  the  Chinese  government  that  they  had  chosen 
him  embassador  from  China  to  the  United  States 
and  the  governments  of  Europe.  These  provided 
for  the  protection  of  United  States  citizens  in 
•China,  and  that  these  citizens  should  be  guar- 
anteed full  religious  liberty,  all  privileges  of  ed- 
ucation, and  full  right  of  traveling  about  in  China. 
It  provided  for  none  of  these  privileges  recipro- 
cally for  citizens  of  China  in  the  United  States, 
•except  exemption  from  persecution  on  ac- 
count of  religion.  It  recognized  the  right,  how- 
ever, of  voluntary  emigration  from  one  country  to 
the  other,  and  made  the  transportation  of  coolies, 
or  similar  "forced  emigration"  of  citizens,  a  penal 
offense.  Finally  the  United  States  disclaimed  all 
purpose  or  desire  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  ad- 
ministration of  Cliina  by  introducing  railroads, 
etc..  until  such  time  as  that  government  should 
desire  them.  At  the  time  of  thin  treaty  there  was 
no  "Chinese  Question,  as  it  U  called,  and  Chinese 
emigrants  wore  freely  welcomed  in  the  United 
State*.  Hut  no  sooner  did  the  Chinese  laborer 
bouin  to  emigrate  hither  in  largo  numbers,  and  to 
come  in  competition  with  thf  white  laborers  in  tho 


Pacific  States,  than  there  commenced  an  agitation 
in  favor  of  excluding  them.    The  rate  of  wages  de- 
pends upon  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  labor, 
and  the  influx  of  a  troup  of  impecunious  foreign- 
ers, eager  to  obtain  work  at  any  wages,  was  any- 
thing but  welcome  to  the  California  workingmen, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to   high   wages  and 
free    expenditures.      Their    complaints  found 
little  sympathy  at  the  East,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  anti- Chinese  movement  was  rather  disap- 
proved of.   However,  after  a  time  the  growth  of 
the  conviction  that  Chinese  cheap  labor  was  an 
evil  requiring  National  legislation  te  mitigate  or 
remove,  became  rapid.  In  February,  1879,  Congress 
passed  an  act  limiting  the  immigration  of  China- 
men to  fifteen  in  each  vessel,  but  President  Hayes 
vetoed  the  bill,  as  inconsistent  with  our  treaty 
with  China.    By  this  time  it  had  become  generally 
admitted  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  was 
desirable,  and  almost  the  only  argument  brought 
against    such    exclusion    was    the    fact  that 
it  was   a  violation   of  the   existing   treaty.  A 
commission   was  therefore  sent  out  to  China 
expressly  to  draw  up  a  new  treaty  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  strong  anti-Chinese  party  in 
this  country.     Two  treaties  were  concluded  by 
this  commission.    One  of  these  related  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  commerce,  the  nations  mutually  agree- 
ing to  grant  to  each  other  the  privileges  accorded 
to  the  "most  favored  nation,"  except  in  the  mattei 
of  opium,  which  Chinese  are  not  allowed  to  im- 
port into  America  nor  Americans  into  China.  H 
also  regulated  the  trial  of  legal  controversies  be- 
tween Chinese  and  Americans,  giving  the  defend- 
ant in  every  case  the  right  to  be  tried  in  a  court  of 
his  own  nationality.    The  other  treaty,  relating  to 
emigration,  was  negotiated  at  Peking,  Nov.  17, 1880, 
by  Commissioners  James  B.  Angell  of  Michigan, 
John  F.  Swift  of  California,  and  W.  H.  Trescott  of 
South  Carolina,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States; 
and  Pao  Chun  and  Li  Hung  Tsao,  members  of  hii 
imperial  majesty's  privy  council,  on  the  part  of 
the  Ta  Tsing  empire.    The  treaty  gave  the  United 
States  discretionary  power  to   regulate,   limit,  or 
suspend,  but  not  absolutely  prohibit,  the  coming 
to  and  residence  in  America  of  Chinese  laborers, 
but  stipulated  that  the  proposed  legislation  should 
affect  laborers  only.    Chinese  merchants,  artists, 
etc.,  were  assured  the    right    to     come  and 
go   as   before,  and  all  Chinamen  were  pledged 
the     full     protection     of     the     laws.  These 
treaties    were    ratified   by  the    United  States 
Senate  in  May,  1881.    Under  their  protection  the 
bill  suspending  Chinese  immigration  for  a  period 
of  years  was  passed  in  1882.   The  first  bill  passed 
was  vetoed  by  President  Arthur  as  uot  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  the  treaty;  the  second, 
essentially  the  same  but  more  carofully  worded, 
was  approved.    This  law  was  further  amended  in 
1884.    A  complete  summary  of  tho  law,  as  it  now 
exists,  may  be  found  by  the  reader  in  Our  Curi- 
osity Shop  book  for  1«84,    The  anti-Ohinese  riots 
ou  tb"»  Pacific  coast  during  lato  years  havo  shown 
that  the  V**dVS  to  give  to  all  the  Chinamen  in  this 
country  the  full  protection  of  tho  laws  was  generally 
accepted  thore  "in  a  Pickwickian  sense,"  audit 
htl  theroforo  been  thought  advisablo  to  accept  the 
antagouUui  of  the  races  as  an  inevitable  fact,  and 
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to  urge  the  co-operation  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment in  preventing  the  influx  into  this  country  of 

a  class  so  unwelcome  to  the  mass  of  workingmen 
here.  A  treaty  to  this  effect,  therefore,  has  just 
been  concluded,  through  the  offices  of  Mr. 
Denby,  our  Minister  to  China.  We  give  a 
full  summary  of  this  treaty,  as  it  is  regarded  of 
much  present  and  future  importance.  The  pre- 
amble sets  forth  that  the  government  of  China, 

'in  view  of  the  antagonisms  and  much  deprecated 
and  serious  disorders  to  which  the  presence  of 
Chinese  laborers  has  given  rise  in  certain  parts  of 
the  United  States,"  desires  to  prohibit  such  immi- 
gration, and  that  the  two  governments  desire  to 
co-operate  for  that  purpose.  The  successive 
clauses  are  in  effect,  as  follows:  1.  The  comiDg  of 
Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States  is  prohibited 
for  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications.  2.  This  prohibition  is  not  to  ap- 
ply to  a  laborer  having  a  lawful  wife,  child,  or 
parent  in  the  United  States,  or  property  of  the  value 
of  $1,000  therein,  or  debts  due  to  that  amount.  In 
either  of  these  cases  the  local  collector  of  customs, 
on  being  satisfied  of  the  the  fact,  will  supply  him 
with  a  certificate  permitting  his  return  within  a 
year,  or,  for  a  good  cause  shown,  within  two  years. 
8.  The  treaty  does  not  affect  officials,  teachers, 
merchants,  travelers,  students,  who  must,  how- 
ever, be  supplied  with  passports  by  their  own 
authorities,  authenticated  by  the  American  con- 
suls, identifying  them  as  belonging  to  one  or 
other  of  these  classes.  Nor  does  it  apply  to  Chi- 
nese laborers  in  transit  through  the  United  States. 
4.  Such  laborers  as  are  at  present  in  the  United 
States,  and  such  Chinese  subjects  as  may  hereafter 
Tisit  that  country,  are  entitled  to  the  most  favored 
nation  treatment, save  only  the  right  to  be  natural- 
ized. 5.  The  Chinese  government  having  claimed  an 
indemnity  for  those  of  their  subjects  in  the  United 
States,  who  "have  been  the  victims  of  injury  in 
their  persons  and  property  at  the  hands  of  wicked 
and  lawless  men,"  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  though  denying  their  legal  obligation,  have 
"humanely  considered  these  injuries,"  and  have 
borne  in  mind  the  ancient  friendship  between  the 
two  countries.  Accordingly,  with  a  view  to  "alle- 
viating the  exceptional  and  deplorable  sufferings 
and  losses  to  which  the  aforesaid  Chinese  have 
been  subjected,"  the  United  States  Government 
agree  to  pay  before  March  1, 1889,  $276,819.15  to  the 
Chinese  Minister  as  a  full  indemnity.  6.  The 
treaty  is  to  remain  in  force  twenty  years,  and  if 
six  months  before  the  expiration  of  this  period 
neither  side  gives  notice  of  its  termination,  it  shall 
remain  in  full  force  for  another  twenty  years. 

DENMARK  AND  HEB  BULEBS. 

■r.,         ^ .  .         ,  .       Hardy,  Neb. 

GHve  a  history  of  the  kmgaom  of  Denmark. 
When  was  it  first  settled  and  whence  was  its  name 
derived?  Give  a  table  of  its  rulers. 

J.  M.  Holmes. 
Answer.— The  original  form  of  the  word  Den- 
mark is  Danemark,  the  maroh  or  border  of  the 
Danir.  but  whence  the  name  Danir,  or  Danes,  is 
derived  is  undecided,  and  has  given  rise  to  end- 
less antiquarian  discussion.  It  is  by  some  derived 
from  Dacini,  the  Dacians,  and  regarded  as  evi- 
dence that  this  tribe  from  the  Danube  took  part 
in  the  early  settlement  of  Denmark.    Others  sup- 


posed it  taken  from  a  King  Dan  who  rule  1  the- 
people  in  the  early  times.  The  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  peninsula  were  probably  the 
Cimbri,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Goths  in  the 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  legends 
mention  Skiold,  supposed  to  be  a  son  of  Odin, 
as  the  first  King  of  Denmark,  and  this  ruler 
was  no  doubt  one  of  the  conquering 
tribe.  From  the  earliest  historical  accounts 
we  have,  the  peninsula  seems  to  have  been 
divided  among  a  great  number  of  petty  chieftains, 
who  were  called  smaa-kongar,  or  "little  kings." 
The  old  chronicler,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  says  that 
these  chiefs  were  first  united  under  one  rule  by 
King  Dan  the  Famous.  This  chronicler  records 
a  great  number  of  mythical  stories  concerning  the 
early  history  of  Denmark,  but  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  separate  truth  from  fiction  in  his  rec- 
ord. During  the  eighth  century  occurred  the 
great  battle  of  Bravalla,  which  was  fought  between 
Sigurd,  King  of  Sweden,  and  Harold,  King  of 
Denmark,  and  in  which  the  Swedish  leader  was 
victorious.  During  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
the  Danes,  with  the  other  Northmen,  began  to  ac- 
quire renown  by  their  maritime  expeditions,  in 
which  they  invaded  England  and  Scotland,  and 
conquered  Normandy.  In  the  ninth  century 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  eountry  by 
the  missionary  Ansgarius,  but  for  manv  years  the 
country  was  torn  asunder  by  dissensions  between 
adherents  of  the  old  and  the  new  faith.  Gorm  the 
Old,  the  first  authentic  King  of  Denmark,  after 
having  united  the  several  small  states  under  one 
rule,  died  in  936,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-three  years. 
Gorm's  descendants  conquered  Norway,  and  also 
ruled  England  for  a  time.  The  table  of  kings,  as 
accurately  as  it  oan  now  be  made  out,  we  give  below  I 


NAME  OF  KINO. 

Gorm  (the  Old)... 

Harold  

Sweyn  I  

Canute  the  Groat. 

Hardicanute.  


Magnus  I. 


Sweyn  II  

Harold,  the  Simple 


Curate  (the  Saint) 
Olaf  (the  Hungry). 
Erik  (the  Good)... 
Interregnum... 
Nicholas  


Length 
of  reign. 


94^-991 
991-1014 
1014-1085 


1035-1042 


1042-1047 


1047-1073 

1076-1080 


1080-1086 
1086-1095 
1095-1103 
1103-1105 
1105-1135 


Line  of  Descent. 


Son  of  Gorm. 

Son  of  Harold. 

Son  of  Sweyn,  who 
was  King  of  Den- 
mark, Normandy, 
and  England 

Son  of  Canute,  made 
King  of  Denmark 
on  his  father's  death 
and  succeeded  to 
England  also  in 
1040,  on  his  brother 
Harold's  death. 

Son  of  Olaf,  King  of 
Sweden,  who  drove 
Canute's  son, 
Sweyn,  from  the 
throne  of  Norway 
and  took  possession 
of  Denmark  on  the 
death  of  Hardi- 
canute without 
heirs. 

Nephew  of  Canute. 

Son  of  Sweyn,  but 
did  not  succeed 
without  a  struggle 
of  several  years. 

Second  son  of  Sweyn. 

Third  son  of  Sweyn. 

Fourth  son  of  Sweyn^ 

Fifth  son  of  Swevn. 


With  Nicholas,  the  direct  line  from  Sweyn  I.  be- 
came extinct,  and  then  followed  a  period  of  con- 
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fusion  and  struggle  over  the  succession.  Eric, 
surnamed  the  Harefoot,  nominally  ruled  from 
1134-1137,  and  another  Eric,  called  the  Lamb,  1137- 
1147,  but  the  harassed  country  did  not  have  peace 
until,  in  1157,  Waldemar  I ,  a  descendant  of  Canute 
the  Great  through  the  female  line,  was  elected  to 


the  throne. 


NAME  OP  KING, 

Length 
of  reign. 

Line  of  Descent. 

Waldemar  1.  (tne 

1157-1182 
1182-1202 
1202-1241 
1241-1250 

1250-1252 

1252-1259 
1259-1286 
1286-1319 
1320-1334 
1334-1340 
1340-1375 
1375-1387 

Christopher  II.... 

Son  of  Waldemar  I. 
Son  of  Waldemar  I. 
Son  of  Waldemar  II., 

killed  by  his  brother 

Abel. 

Son  of  W  aldemar  EL 
Son  of  Waldemar  II. 
Son  of  Abel. 
Son  of  Eric  V. 
Son  of  Eric  VI. 

Son  of  Christopher  n. 
Grandson  of  Walde- 

mar III. 

After  the  death  of  Olaf,  his  mother.  Margaret, 


the  daughter  of  Waldemar,  then  Queen  of  Norway, 
succeeded  him-  She  greatly  desired  to  unite  the 
three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  under  one  ruler,  and 
therefore  immediately  led  an  invasion  of  Sweden. 
Being  successful,  the  compact  of  union  was  signed 
at  Calmar,  July  20,  1397.   These  are  the  rulers  un- 


der the  union  of  Calmar : 


NAME  OF  KING. 

Length 
of  Reign. 

Line  of  Descent. 

Queen  Margaret... 
Eric  of  Pomerania 

Christopher  in.. . . 

JohnV  

Christian    II,  the 
Tyrant  

1387-1412 
1397-1439 

1440-1448 

1457-1464 
1483-1501 

1499-1523 

Reigned  jointly  with 
Eric  after  Union. 

Grand  nephew  of 
Margaret.  De- 
throned by  popular 
revolution  in  1439. 

Son  of  Eric's  sister. 
Elected. 

Son  of  King  Eric. 

Son  of  Christian  I. 

Son  of  John.  De- 
throned. 

Christian  II  was  dethroned  for  his  cruelty  and 
tyranny,  and  imprisoned  until  his  death,  in  1529. 
Sweden  now  withdrew  from  the  Union,  and  placed 
one  of  her  powerful  nobles,  Gustavus  Vasa,  upon 
the  throne.    The  Danes  elected  their  imprisoned 
King  to  be  their  ruler.    This  family  held  the 
throne  of  Denmark  until  1863,  and  ruled  Norway 
also  until  1814. 

NAME  OF  KING. 

Len  'th 
of  reign. 

Line  of  Descent. 

Frederick  I  

Prederlck  II  

Christian  IV  

Ohristi  m  V. 
Frederick  IV  

Christian  VII  

Frederick  VI  

Christian  VTII  .... 
Frederick  VI I . 

1028-1688 
1688-1669 

1669- 1688 

1588-1048 
1 648-107' > 

1670-  1  ft'.  »!> 
K99-1780 

mo-mi; 
iTir.-iT'w; 

1 7(Mi- 1 7K4 
1784-18JU 

|S4H-lHI„i 

Son  of  Christian  I. 
Son  of  Frederick. 
Son  of  Christian  111. 

Son  of  Frederick  1 1. 
Son  of  Christian  IV. 
Son  of  Fr'deri  k  III 
Son  of  Christian  V. 
Son  of  Frederick  I V 

Son  of  Christian  VI. 
Son  ot  Frederick  V. 
Son  of  Christian  VJ  J 
Occupied  throne 

as  n-'.'cnt  for  •_»! 
ycm-H,  )7H4-lHnH, 
during  hit*  father  * 
inutility,  before 
being  crowned. 

Hon  of  Predevi  k  V. 

Son  of  Ohr'st'n  vill 

On  tho  death  of  King  Frederick  in  1868,  without 

heir*,  tht*  present  monarch  asceudod  the  throne  an 


Christian  IX.  He  was  the  son  of  William,  the 
Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucks- 
burg,  and  succeeded  according  to  the  agreement 
of  the  powers  at  the  treaty  of  London  in  1852  con- 
cerning the  Danish  succession.  He  is  descended 
from  Christian  III,  and  his  wife,  who  was  Princess 
Louise  of  Hesse- Cassel,  is  a  descendant  of  Fred- 
erick V. 

DB.  WENDELL  HOLMES'  "BOYS." 
Tz.11  v  ,  NOKBOBNE,  Wis. 

hJr,1  nr  ^^^J6,,^6  characters  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  his  poem  '  The 
Boy8<  F.L.M. 

Answer.— Dr.  Holmes,  our  readers  must  all 
know,  is  famous  as  a  writer  of  college  anniversary 
poems.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  is  his  poem  en- 
titled "The  Boys,"  which  begins  thus: 
"Has  any  old  fellow  got  mixed  with  the  boys? 
If  there  has,  turn  him  out  without  making  a  noise. 
Hang  the  Almanac's  cheat  and  the  Catalogue's 
spite ; 

Old  Time  is  a  liar!  We're  twenty  to-night!" 

In  this  poem  he  thus  refers  to  some  of  his  class-  1 
mates,  who  had  earned  distinction  in  various  walks 
of  life : 

"We've  a  trick,  we  young  fellows,  you  may  have 
been  told, 

Of  talking  (in  public)  as  if  we  were  old. 

That  boy  we  call  'Doctor,'  this  one  we  call  'Judge': 

It's  a  neat  little  fiction — of  course  it's  all  fudge. 

That  fellow's  the  Speaker— the  one  on  the  right; 
Mr.  Mayor,  my  young  one,  how  are  you  to-night? 
That's  our  member  of  Congress,  we  say  when  we 
chaff. 

That's  the  Reverend— what's  his  name?— don't 

make  me  laugh ! 

That  boy  with  a  grave,  mathematical  look, 
Made  believe  he  haa  written  a  wonderful  book; 
And  the  Royal  Society  thought  it  was  true, 
And  chose  him  right  in, — a  good  joke  it  was,  too. 

There's  a  boy,  we  pretend,  with  a  three-deckec 
brain, 

That  could  harness  a  team  with  a  logical  chain, 
When  he  spoke  for  our  manhood  in  syllabled  fire, 
We  called  him  the   'Justice.'  but  now  he's  the  ' 

"Squire.' 

And  there's  a  nice  youngster  of  excellent  pith, 

Fate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  calling  him  Smith. 
But  he  shouted  a  song  for  the  brave  and  the  free; 
Go  read  on  his  banner,  My  couutry,  of  thee!' 

You  hear  that  boy  laughing,  you  think  it's  all 
fun, 

But  the  angels  laugh,  too,  at  the  good  he  has  done. 
The  children  laugh  loud  as  they  troop  at  his  call, 
And  tho  poor  man  that  knows  him  laughs  loudest 
of  all!" 

These  versos  are  rather  puzzling,  it  must  l>e  ad- 
mitted, to  those  who  do  not.  know  to  whom  the 
clover  allusions  refer.  They  were  all  members  of 
Holmes's  class— -the  clans  of  182K  of  Harvard  College 
-  and  they  furnished  a  remarkable  roll  of  talentfor 
ft  single  college  clans,  as  follows:  The  Doctor  is 
Dr.  Oh U diet  Bobbins;  the  Judge,  George  T.  Big- 
olow,  of  the  Supreme  Court:  the  Speaker.  K.  B. 
Orownlnshield,  Speaker  of  tho  Man  achiisetti 
House  of  Uopreseutativei*  in  1848:  tho  Mayor,  tli« 
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Hon.  George  W.  Richardson,  of  Worcester ;  the 
Member  of  Congress,  George  T.  Davis,  of  Green- 
field; the  Reverend,  James  P.  Clarke,  of  Boston; 
the  mathematician,  Professor  Pierce,  of  Harvard ; 
the  Squire,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  the  "nice  youngster,"  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith, 
author  of  "America;"  tho  "laughing  boy,"  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Channing. 

DEATH     OF     ADMIRAL  FABBAGUT — FBANCHMK 
LAW  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Vioia,  Iowa. 
1.  Where  and  under  what  circumstances  did  Ad- 
miral Parragut  die?  2.  Is  a  property  qualification 
necessary  for  citizenship  in  Rhode  Island?  If  so, 
when  was  the  law  passed?  I*-  Hunt. 

Answer.—!.  Admiral  Parragut  had  been  failing 
in  health  for  two  years  previous  to  his  death.  In 
the  gammer  of  1869  he  visited  the  Pacific  coast. 
On  his  way  back  to  the  East,  in  the  lattar  part  of 
the  year,  while  in  Chicago,  he  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  with  an  affection  of  the  heart.  For  some  time 
his  life  was  despaired  of,  but  by  skillful  treatment 
he  was  sufficiently  restored  in  a  few  weeks  to  go 
on.   Several  recurring  attacks  of  the  same  nature 
showed  conclusively  that  his  once  vigorous  con- 
stitution was  impaired.   In  the  summer  of  1870 
the  Navy  Department  placed  at  his  disposal  the 
steamer  Tallapoosa,  in  which  he  was  conveyed 
with  his  family  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H„  to  be  the 
guests  of  Rear  Admiral  A.  M.  Pennock,  in  command 
of  the  navy  yard  there,  who  was  a  connection  of  the 
Admiral  by  marriage.  In  the  "Life  and  Letters 
of  David  G.  Farragut,"  written  by  his  son,  Loyall 
Farra  ut,  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  this 
hero  of  a  hundred  naval  fights  are  thus  described : 
-"It  seems  as  if  the  Admiral  had  a  premonition  of 
his  approaching  end,  for,  as  the  Tallapoosa  neared 
Portmouth,  he  arose  from  his  sick  bed  at  the  sound 
of  the  salute  being  fired  in  his  honor,  dressed  him- 
self in  full  uniform,  and  went  on  deck.  Looking 
up  with  a  sad  smile  at  his  blue  flag  floating  from 
the  masthead  he  remarked :  Tt  would  be  well  if  I 
died  now,  in  harness.*  And  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival an  old  sailor,  who  had  charge  of  the  sloop- 
of- war  Dale,  then  dismantled  and  lying  at  the 
wharf,  says  that  one  day  the  Admiral  wandered  on 
board,  and,  after  looking  about  the  ship,  stepped 
ashore,  remarking,  'That  is  the  last  time  I  shall 
ever  tread  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war  '   This  fore- 
boding proved  true.   At  the  commandant's  house, 
on  the  14th  of  August,  1870,  at  the  age  of  69.  ho 
quietly  passed  away.   In  the  last  scene  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  and  loving  friends,  including 
many  of  his  comrades-in-arms ;  and  he  died  as  he 
had  lived,  under  the  old  flag,  to  which  his  bravery, 
skill,  and  fidelity  had  given  an  added  glory." 
His  body  was  taken  to  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  West- 
chester County,  New  York,  for  burial.   2.  The  law 
of  Rhode  Island,  requiring  a  property  qualification 
for  suffrage,  dates  back  to  colonial  times.  When 
the  State  constitution  was  framed  in  1843  a  regula- 
tion was  incorporated  therein  requiring  of  everv 
foreign-born  male  citizen  the  possession,  "In  his 
own  right,  of  real  estate  to  the  clear  value  of  $134, 
or  which  should  rent  for  $7  per  year  clear."  before 
ho  could  exercise  the  right  to  vote.   Every  male 
native  citizen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only  re- 
quired to  pay  taxes  of  $1  per  year  or  to  serve  one 
year  in  the  militia  la  order  to  have  the  privilege  of 


suffrage.  Though  a  change  in  this  law  was 
long  desired,  it  was  not  effected  until 
the  recent  election,  on  April  3,  1888, 
when  a  constitutional  amendment,  making  im- 
portant changes  in  the  franchise  law,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  and  carried.  This  new  law 
abolished  the  property  qualification  heretofore  ex- 
isting which  required  every  foreign -born  citizen 
to  own  $134  worth  of  taxed  property  before  being 
permitted  to  vote.  There  are,  it  is  said,  over  31,000 
foreign-born  citizens  in  the  State,  but,  in  view  of 
the  suffrage  restriction,  most  of  those  who  had  not 
the  requisite  property  had  neglected  to  become 
naturalizeo.  It  is  estimated  that  about  5.000  of  the 
31,000  were  already  voters :  that  4,000  others  had 
been  naturalized,  leaving  some  22,000  who  have 
taken  no  steps  in  the  matter.  The  registry  law 
also  requires  registration  in  December  in  order  to 
vote  the  following  year,  so  that  it  will  be  some 
time  before  the  increase  in  the  voting  population 
will  be  felt  at  the  polls,  but  the  ultimate  effect  of 
the  measure  will  be  an  increase  of  fully  one-third 
in  the  total  vote  of  the  State. 

THE  BESSEMEE  STEEL  PBOGESS. 

Webster  City,  Iowa. 
Describe  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  Besse- 
mer process,  and  give  the  percent  of  reduction  in 
cost  over  the  old  method.  F.  E.  Sells. 

Answer. — The  Bessemer  pneumatic  process  of 
steel-making  consists  in  removing  the  carbon.sili- 
con,  etc.  from  pig  iron  by  means  of  a  blast  of 
air  forced  through  the  molten  metal.  In  1856 
Henry  Bessemer  first  patented  a  process  for  de- 
carbonizing iron  by  forcing  air  through  it.  Sev- 
eral subsequent  patents  were  obtained  by  him  to 
cover  details  of  his  process,  but  it  was  found  that 
it  did  not  yield  uniformly  satisfactory  results,  and 
for  a  time  the  process  was  abandoned,  except  by 
the  inventor.  Bessemer  continued  to  experiment 
with  the  idea,  but  djd  not  succeed  in  producing 
hard  steel  until  another  engineer,  Robert  Mushet, 
suggested  the  addition  to  common  pig  iron  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  spiegeleisen,  a  white  iron, 
containing  from  7  to  12  per  cent  of  manganese.  To 
this  suggestion  the  practical  success  of  the  Besse- 
mer process  is  due.  At  first  the  utility  of  the  in- 
vention was  doubted,  and  Bessemer  was  obliged 
to  start  (1859)  a  small  establishment  of  his 
own  to  prove  the  advantages  of  the  process. 
It  has  now  been  generally  adopted  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  The  Bessemer  process 
consists  first  in  melting  the  metal,  for  which 
what  is  known  as  a  cupola  furnace  is  gen- 
erally used.  It  is  then  rnn  througn  a  trough,  di- 
rectly into  the  converter,  which  is  a  pear-shaped 
vessel,  consisting  of  an  iron  mantle,  lined  with  a 
silicious  material,  It  is  usually  made  in  two  parts, 
upper  and  lower,  for  convenience,  the  bottom 
being  in  a  separate  conical  piece  and  inserted  from 
below,  and  the  whole  usually  large  enough  to  hold 
five  or  six  tons  of  iron.  On  the  movable  bottom 
are  fastened  the  tuyeres,  which  are  a  number  of 
truncated  cones  of  fine  clay,  each  perforated  with 
small  holes.  The  converter,  after  being  heated  to 
redness,  is  laid  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  the 
molten  iron  is  run  into  it.  The  blast  of  air  is  then 
turned  on  and  the  converter  is  tipped  to  the  up- 
right position.  The  air  blast  greatly  increases  the 
heat  of  the  iron  until  a  point  is  reached  whea  the 
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carbon  of  the  iron  is  entirely  oxydized.  This  point 
is  shown  by  the  dropping  of  the  intensely  brilliant 
flame  which  has  attended  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  metal.  The  blast  is  then  turned  off, 
the  converter  turned  to  the  horizontal  position 
again,  and  molten  speigeleisen  is  poured  into  it. 
The  action  of  uniting  the  two  metals  is  attended 
with  the  escape  of  much  gas  and  flame,  and  when 
this  subsides  the  whole  is  run  into  molds.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  Bessemer  process  was  in 
the  time  gained  by  it. 

ANCIENT  PETBA. 

Winfield,  Kan, 
Describe  the  ancient  city  of  Petra., .which  was  sup- 
posedI  to have  be  en  hewn  out  of  solid  rock, 

AnsWer.— Petra  was  an  ancient  city  of  Edom, 
fifty  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  One  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  it  is  believed,  this 
city  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  Edomites. 
The  country  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Horites, 
who  excavated  the  remarkable  dwellings  cut  in  the 
natural  rock  that  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Petra.  The 
Edomites,  who  were  the  descendants  of  Esau, 
took  possession  of  the  country  and  drove  out  or  ab- 
sorbed the  original  race.  The  Edomites  were  con- 
tinually at  war  with  the  Hebrews.  The  country 
was  overrun  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  afterward 
revived  and  came  to  be  of  considerable  commercial 
importance  again.  For  many  years  Petra  was  the 
chiet  station  for  caravans  from  Southern  Arabia 
and  India.  The  country  was  laid  waste  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  seventh  century,  A.  D.,  and  its  cities  fell  into 
ruins  and  were  unvisited  and  forgotten  until 
discovered  again  by  the  traveler  Burckhardt,  in 
1812.  The  ruins  of  Petra  are  quite  remarkable. 
They  are  entered  through  a  winding  street  a  mile 
long,  which  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  tombs 
hewn  out  of  the  rocky  cliffs.  At  the  opening  of 
this  avenue  is  a  square  basement— adorned  with  a 
portico  of  four  beautiful  Corinthian  pillars,  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment,  with  an  ornament  on  the 
top  which  resembles  a  lyre.  At  the  ends  of  this 
are  two  pilasters  that  support  a  second  pediment, 
which  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  central  part 
being  cylindrical,  and  bearing  an  urn  on  the  top. 
There  are  nine  female  figures  sculptured  on  the 
aides  of  the  second  nediment,  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  nine  muses  and  it  is  thought 
therefore,  that  this  building  was  a  temple  of  music 
or  the  arts.  There  are  a  number  of  tombs  with  very 
beautiful  sculptures  on  them;  there  is  also  a  tem- 
ple with  a  finely  carved  front.  The  tombs  are  so 
numerous  that  Petra  has  been  called  by  travelers 
"the  Petrified  City  of  the  Dead,"  but  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  excavations  now  called  tombs 
were  temples,  altars  and  convents.  There  is  also 
a  huge  temple  cut  in  the  rock,  and  a  theater  180 
feet  in  diameter,  with  thirty-three  rows  of  seats, 
and  capable  of  accommod  iting  from  ;i,000  to  4,01)0 
spectators,  all  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 

TO  MAICK  A  I.KYI) KN  JAR 

Kl  VKKTON.  Nub. 
How  can  I  miiko  a  li'-vfb-n  J:ir?   Dock  the  kind  o! 
KliihH  iih«!(I  m:ik<i  iinv  <lill«Ti)ii<-(iV  F.  L.Ciiohm. 

An  sir  ft: — A  hoyden  j;ir  can  bo  mado  by  coating 
a  common  glass  jar  carefully  inside  and  out  to 
within  an  hMfe  01  two  of  the  top,  with  tinfoil.  The 
mouth  should    i>  •   closed  with  n  wooden  sioppor, 


through  which  passes  the  stalk  of  a  brass  knob, 
surmounting  the  whole.  A  chain  depends  from 
the  stalk  of  the  knob  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  in- 
side so  as  to  complete  the  connection  between  the 
knob  and  the  coating  inside.  If  this  jar  is  placed 
on  an  insulated  stool  it  may  be  charged  from  the 
prime  conductor  of  an  electric  machine.  When 
charged,  the  outside  of  the  jar  may  be  handled 
freely.  But  if,  when  the  experimenter  has  one  hand 
on  the  outer  coating,  he  brings  the  other  hand  to- 
ward the  knob  on  top,  before  the  moment  of  con- 
tact a  brilliant  spark  passes  between  his  hand  and 
the  knob,  and  he  experiences  a  shock  of  great  vio- 
lence. If  he  tries  the  experiment  again  a  feeble 
shock  and  spark  ensue,  and  the  jar  is  then  entirely 
discharged.  As  it  is  inconvenient,  and  indeed 
dangerous,  to  discharge  the  jar  through  the  body,, 
the  electricity  is  usually  taken  from  the  jar  by 
means  of  a  discharging  tongs.  The  Leyden  jar 
is  useful  in  making  experiments  when  a  single  in- 
tense charge  is  needed.  This  intensity  depends  to- 
an  important  degree  on  the  thickness  of  the  glass 
of  the  jar  as  well  as  its  size. 

NATHAN  HALE,  THE  SPY. 

„   _a  Romeo,  Mioh. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  death  of  Nathan  Hale, 
as  a  spy.  2.  Who  wrote  the  poem  beginning  "To 
drum-beat  and  heart-beat,"  supposed  to  be  de- 
scriptive of  him  andjwhen  was  it  written?  H.M.T 

Answer.— 1.  When  the  British  and  American 
armies  were  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
in  1776,  the  American  commanders  were  very 
anxious  to  learn  the  exact  strength  and  probable 
movements  of  their  enemies,  and,  therefore,  se- 
lected Nathan  Hale,  a  young  captain  whose  loy- 
alty and  courage  were  undoubted,  to  undertake 
the  perilous  service  of  a  spy.  At  the  headquarters 
of  Washington,  on  Murray  Hill,  he  received  in- 
structions directly  from  the  commander-in-chief. 
He  adopted  the  guise  of  a  farmer,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  the  British  camp, 
where  he  had  made  a  number  of  sketches, 
and  notes  unsuspected,  when  he  met  a 
relative,  who  was  a  Tory,  and  who,  recognizing 
him,  surmised  his  true  purpose  and  betrayed  him 
to  the  British  officers.  Hale  was  taken  to  Gen- 
eral Howe's  headquarters  and  confined  in  the  con- 
servatory all  night.  The  next  morning  he  was- 
brought  before  the  officers.  As  he  frankly  avowed 
his  name,  rank,  and  character  of  a  spy,  it  was  not 
fehought  necessary  to  go  through  even  the  form  of 
a  trial,  and  he  was  handed  over  to  the  provosi 
marshal  to  be  hanged.  That  officer  treated  bin. 
very  harshly,  refused  his  requests  to  Bee  a  clergy- 
man or  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  a  Bible,  and  find- 
ing  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  write  letters  to  his 
family  and  betrothed  wife  angrily  seized  the  docu- 
ments and  destroyed  them.  Hale  met  his  death 
with  unfaltering  courage,  and  his  last  words  were: 
"I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for 
my  country."  Halo  was  a  native  of  Connecticut 
and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  He  was 
teaching  school  at  Now  London  when  the  battlo 
of  Lexington  occurred  and  immediately  joined 
the  patriot  army.  '2.  Concerning  the  authorship 
of  the  poem  referred  to  there  has  been  some  news- 
paper liscussion,  but  It  was  unquestionably  writ- 
ten by  KranoU  M.  Finch,  a  Now  York  lawyer,  and 
was  ilrst  published,  we  think,  about  18.19.    It  may 
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be  found  in  the  "Little  Classics,"  published  about 
1875,  by  James  R  Osgood  <fe  Co.  As  this  fine  poem 
rnny  be  unfamiliar  to  many  of  our  readers,  we 
tei'i  oduce  it  here : 

To  drum-beat  and  heart-beat, 

A  soldier  marches  by; 
There  is  color  in  his  cheek, 

There  is  courage  in  his  eye; 
Tet,  to  drum-beat  and  heart-beat. 

In  a  moment  he  must  die. 
By  starlight  and  moonlight. 

He  seeks  the  Briton's  camp; 
He  hears  the  rustling  flag 

And  the  armed  sentry's  tramp; 
And  the  starlight  and  moonlight 

His  silent  wanderings  lamp. 
With  slow  tread  and  still  tread, 

He  scans  the  tented  line; 
And  he  counts  the  battery  guns 

By  the  gaunt  and  shadowy  pine; 
And  his  slow  tread  and  still  tread 

Gives  no  warning  sign. 
The  dark  wave,  the  plumed  wave. 

It  meets  his  eager  glance; 
And  it  sparkles  'neath  the  stars 

Like  the  glimmer  of  a  lance, — 
A  dark  wave,  a  plumed  wave 

On  an  emerald  expanse. 
A  sharp  clang,  a  steel  clang, 

And  terror  in  the  sound! 
For  the  sentry,  falcon-eyed, 

In  the  camp  a  spy  hath  found: 
With  a  sharp  clang,  a  steel  clang, 

The  patriot  is  bound. 
With  calm  brow  and  steady  brow. 

He  listens  to  his  doom; 
In  the  look  there  is  no  fear, 

Nor  a  shadow-trace  of  gloom; 
But  with  calm  brow,  and  steady  browr 

He  robes  him  for  the  tomb. 
In  the  long  night,  the  still  night, 

He  kneels  upon  the  sod ; 
And  the  brutal  guards  withhold 

E'en  the  solemn  word  of  God! 
In  the  long  night,  the  still  night. 

He  walks  where  Christ  hath  trod.  ' 
'Neath  the  blue  morn,  the  sunny  mornT 

He  dies  upon  the  tree ; 
And  he  mourns  that  he  can  lose 

But  one  life  for  Liberty ; 
And  in  the  blue  morn,  the  sunny  morn. 

Hia  spirit- wings  are  free. 
But  his  last  words,  his  message  words, 

They  burn,  lest  friendly  eye 
Should  read  how  proud  and  calm 

A  patriot  could  die. 
With  his  last  words,  his  dying  words, 

A  soldier's  battle-cry. 
From  Fame-leaf  and  Angel-leaf, 

From  monument  and  urn, 
The  sad  of  earth,  the  glad  of  heaven, 

Hia  tragic  fate  shall  learn; 
And  on  Fame-leaf  and  Angel -leaf 

The  name  of  Hale  shall  burnl 
In  this  connection  we  may  remark  that  a  fine 


poem,  in  the  peculiar  meter  of  the  above,  written 
on  the  death  of  General  Grant  by  the  author  of 
"The  Veteran  and  His  Pipe,"  was  printed  in  Thb 
Inter  Ocean  Aug.  8,  1886,  the  day  the  great  hero 
was  buried. 

SENATOR  JOHN  J.  INGALLS. 

Independence,  Iowa. 
Give  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Senator^ I ng alls. 

Answer:— Senator  John  J ames  Ingalls  is  a  nati  ve 
Of  Massachusetts,  having  been  born  at  Middleton. 
Essex  County,  Dec.  29,  1833.  He  graduated  from 
Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  in  the 
ciass  of  1855.  Studying  law,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1857,  and  the  year  following  removed  to 
Kansas.  He^arly  took  an  active  interest  and  part 
in  public  aifliirs,  and  was,  in  1859,  a  member  of  the 
Wyandotte  constitutional  convention.  In  1860  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  Territorial  Council  and 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  in  1861.  In  1863  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Kansas 
State  Senate  from  Atchison  County.  During  the 
years  1863-4-5  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Atchison 
CMmpion,  and  was  defeated  as  anti-Lane  can- 
didate for  Lieutenant  Governor  in  1862  and 
again  in  1864.  During  the  trying  times  in  Kansas 
he  was  Major,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  Judge  Ad- 
vocate of  Kansas  Volunteers  from  1862  to  1865.  He 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Re- 
publican to  succeed  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  and  took  his 
■eat  on  March  4,  1873;  was  elected  his  own  suc~ 
cessor,  and  was  a  third  time  elected  to  the  same- 
office.  His  present  term  of  service  will  expire 
March  3,  1891.  Senator  Ingalls  is  now  President 
of  the  Senate.  In  the  year  1884  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  Senator  Ingalls  is  one 
of  the  most  pronounced  men  in  the  Senate,  fear- 
less, able,  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  and  a  most- 
capable  member  of  the  body. 

EIGHTY— SEVENTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 
_  Carroll,,  Ind. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Illinois' 
Infantry.  J  L.  Hughet. 

Answer.—  The  Eighty-seventh  Illinois  Infantry 
was  enlisted  in  August,  1862 ;  was  organized  at 
Shawneetown,  and  mustered  in  Oct.  3.  In  Jan- 
uary following  it  was  sent  down  to  Memphis.  la 
the  camp  there  the  measles  broke  out  in  virulent 
form  and  bef  ore  it  was  checked  had  cost  the  regi- 
ment 250  men  in  dead  and  disabled.  May  9  the 
regiment  was  sent  down  to  Young's  Point,  and  was 
there  engaged  in  picket  and  fatigue  duty  until  May 
21,  when  it  crossed  the  river  and  took  part  in  the 
fight  at  Warrenton.  There  it  remained  until  June 
23,  when  it  was  assigned  a  place  in  the  trenches 
before  Vicksburg.  After  the  surrender  it  moved 
with  Sherman's  army  on  Jackson;  July  20  came 
back  to  Vicksburg,  and  July  25  embarked  for 
Natchez.  In  August  it  went  down  the  river  to 
Brashear  City,  whence  it  was  engaged  in  skirmish- 
ing and  scouting  through  the  surrounding  country 
for  some  time.  It  took  part  in  the  Red  River  cam- 
paign, and  was  in  the  battles  of  Wilson's  Hill  an* 
Sabine  Cross  roads,  and  later  at  Marksville.  It  went 
into  camp  at  Morganzie  Bena  May  21,  1864,  and! 
remained  there  during  the  summer,  engaged  in 
foraging,  scouting,  and  almost  constant  skirmish 
fighting.  Sept.  4  it  embarked  for  White  River 
Island,  where  it  remained   until  January,  1865 
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three  companies  having  been  detached  for  duty  at 
St.  Charles,  Ark.  In  January  the  regiment  moved 
to  Helena,  Ark.,  where  it  remained  doing  scouting 
service  until  June  16,  when  it  was  mustered  out 
and  returned  home. 

THE  SWAMP-LAND  ACT. 

_.  .  ^         Robinson.  Wis. 

Give  the  provisions  of  the  swamp-land  act  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress.  L.  W.  <J. 

Answer.— The  swamp-land  act,  at  present  writ- 
ing, has  only  passed  the  Senate.  Its  provisions 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  adjust  the 
swamp  and  overflowed  land  accounts  of  any  State, 
and  give  the  State  indemnity  in  cash  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  purchase  money  received  by  the 
United  States  for  all  lands  sold  for  cash.  For  all 
such  lands  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  United 
States,  except  by  grants  to  such  States  or  by  home- 
stead entries,  for  which  indemnity  has  not  been 
granted,  a  cash  indemnity  of  $1.25  per  acre  is  al- 
lowed. All  claims  under  the  act  are  to  be  pre- 
sented within  three  years  from  the  approval  of 
the  act  This  bill  will,  it  is  estimated,  take  $20,- 
000,000  from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  benefit 
of  the  States. 

ANNIE  LAUEIB. 

Chicago. 

Who  wrote  the  well-known  song  "Annie  Laurie?" 

R.  R. 

Answer.— It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  fair 
heroine  of  the  ballad  of  "Annie  Laurie"  was  a 
real  character.  She  was  born  at  Maxwellton,  Dec. 
6,  1682,  and  the  records  of  her  birth  and  baptism 
are  still  extant.  The  following  record  of  the 
origin  of  the  song  is  taken  from  a 
trustworthy  old  collection  of  ballads  edited 
by  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  of  Hod- 
dam,  Eng.,  who  says:  "Sir  Robert  Laurie, 
first  baronet  of  the  Maxwellton  family  (created 
March  27,  1685),  by  his  second  wife  had  three  sons 
and  four  daughters,  of  whom  Annie  was  much 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  made  a  conquest  of 
Mr.  Douglas,  of  Fingland,  who  composed  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  unrler  an  unlucky  star — for  the  lady 
some  time  after  (in  1709)  married  Mr.  Ferguson,  of 
Craigdarroch. "  The  original  words  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Maxwellton  braes  are  bonnie, 

Where  early  fa's  the  dew; 
Where  me  and  Annie  Laurie 

Made  up  the  promise  true; 
Made  up  the  promise  true. 

And  ne'er  forget  will  I, 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie, 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die. 

She's  backit  like  the  peacock, 
She's  briestit  like  the  sw:m, 
She's  jimp  about  the  Kiddle, 

Her  waist  ye  weel  micht  spaa. 
Her  waist  ye  weel  micht  span. 

And  she  has  a  rolling  eye, 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie, 
I'll  lay  mo  down  and  die. 
The  present  accepted  version  of   Annie  Laurie 
and  the  air  are  the  composition  of  Lady  Jane 
Scott,  whone  maiden  namn  was    Alicia  Anne 
BpottiHwoode.    Slj'   married  in   IH'M   Lord  John 
Douglas  Scott,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Huccleuch. 
Hi,'  wuu  the  author  of  both  wordH  And  mu  i     of  a 


number  of  popular  songs  of  her  country.  The 
following  is  her  version  of  this  song: 
Maxwellton  braes  are  bonnie 

Where  early  fa's  the  dew, 
And  it's  there  that  Annie  Laurie 

Gie'd  me  her  promise  true, 
Gie'd  me  her  promise  true, 

Which  ne'er  forget  shall  be, 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  doon  and  dee. 

Her  brow  is  like  the  snawdrif  t, 

Her  neck  is  like  the  swan, 
Her  face  it  is  the  fairest 

That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on. 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on, 

And  dark  blue  is  her  e'e. 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lav  me  doon  and  dee. 

Like  dew  on  the  gowan  lying, 

Is  the  fa'  o'  her  fairy  feet; 
And  like  winds  in  summer  sighing. 

Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet. 
Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet. 

And  she's  a'  the  world  to  me, 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  doon  and  dee. 

ASBESTOS. 

_  Owosso,  Mich. 

Describe  asbestos,  tell  where  it  is  found,  and 
what  its  uses  are.  Student. 

Answer.— Asbestos  or  asbestus,  (from  a  Greek 
word  meaning  unconsumable)  is  a  variety  of  horn- 
blende. Indeed,  the  word  is  applied  to  several 
varieties  of  the  hornblende  family  which  readily 
pass  into  fibrous  forms.  It  consists  of  long  fibers, 
fine,  crystaline,  and  elastic,  with  a  silky  luster,  and 
easily  separable  by  the  fingers.  It  derives  its  name 
from  being  especially  indestructible  by  fire.  A 
single  fiber  of  asbestos  may  be  fused  to  a  white 
enamel,  but  in  the  mass  it  is  capable  of  resisting 
ordinary  flame  and  heat,  and  for  this  reason  has 
always  been  regarded  with  much  interest.  It 
forms,  when  woven  into  cloth,  an  iucombustible 
texture,  which  only  needs  to  be  thrown  into  the 
fire  to  be  cleansed.  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have 
had  a  table  cloth  made  of  it,  which  he  used  to  have 
thrown  into  the  fire  after  dinner,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  his  guests.  The  ancients  were  familiar 
with  the  incombustible  qualities  of  asbestos, 
though  they  were  so  ignorant  of  its  origin  as  to 
suppose  it  to  be  avegetablo  substance.  They  wove 
cloth  ef  it  for  the  purpose  of  wrapping  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  on  the  funeral  pyre,  in  order  to  keep 
their  ashes  separate  from  those  of  the  wood  of  the 
funeral  pile:  they  also  made  napkius  of  it,  which 
were  cleaned  by  throwing  tliem  into  the  fire,  and 
they  used  a  fine  variety  for  the  wicks  of  votive 
lamps,  which  were  never  allowed  to  go  out.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  asbestos.  Amianthus,  so- 
oalled  f rom  a  Latin  word  meaning  uudeflled,  is 
the  rarest  and  most  delicate  kind,  its  fibres  being 
very  white,  long,  and  delicate.  It  is  found  in  the 
Pyrenees,  in  some  Darts  of  the  Alps,  in  Sweden,  lm 
the  Ural  mountains,  in  Silesia,  and  Now  South 
Wales.  Some  very  fine  deposits  have  been  re- 
cently discovered  in  Canada.  The  most  beautiful 
Hpocinieua  come  from  Tareutai*e.  in  Savoy,  and 
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from  Corsica.  Common  asbestos  is  darker  in 
color  and  heavier  than  the  variety  named,  and  is 
more  brittle  and  irregular  in  structure.  In  the 
blow-pipe  it  can  be  fused  with  difficulty.  It  is 
found  in  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  oc- 
casionally elsewhere.  Mountain  leather  and 
mountain  cork  are  two  other  inferior  varieties;  in 
color  a  dirty  white  or  brown.  Mountain  leather 
is  in  thin,  flexible  sheets,  and  mountain  cork 
takes  its  name  from  being  not  unlike  common 
cork,  and  so  light  as  to  swim  on  water.  These  are 
found  in  some  parts  of  England.  Mount- 
ain wood  is  a  soft,  tough,  opaque, 
brownish-colored  variety  of  asbestos,  much 
heavier  than  the  others,  and  melting  to  a 
black  slag  in  the  blow-pipe  flame.  This  is  found 
in  the  Tyrolese  Mountains  and  in  Scotland.  It  was 
thought  that  the  use  of  asbestos  for  fire-proof 
cloth  would  develop  into  an  important  industry, 
but  the  texture  has  been  found  to  lack  strength. 
Paper  has  also  been  made  from  it,  which  would 
prove  invaluable  in  case  of  fire  for  important  doc- 
uments, if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  paper 
is  rather  tender  for  use,  and  the  writing  disappears 
under  a  red  heat.  More  success  has  attended  the 
use  of  asbestos  for  fire-proof  roofing  and  flooring, 
for  a  non-conducting  envelope  for  steam  in  steam  - 
Dipes,  and  for  the  packing  in  fire-proof  safes.  It  is 
also  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  packing  of  pis- 
tons in  steam  engines,  and  for  fire-proof  paint. 

PHOTOGRAVURE. 

Janesville,  Wis. 
Explain  the  photogravure  process,  and  give  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word,  which  is  not  in  Webster's 
Dictionary?  C.  L.  Valentine. 

Answer. — The  photogravure  process  is  the 
process  of  engraving  by  photography.  The 
art,  which  can  be  performed  by  several  differ- 
ent methods,  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  photo- 
engraving, photo-zincography  and  process  en- 
graving In  ordinary  zincography  the  picture  is 
laid  by  the  help  of  transfer  paper  on  a  zinc  plate, 
the  parts  to  be  protected  are  then  covered  with  a 
varnish  that  will  resist  acid,  and  the  whole  is  then 
diDped  in  a  bath  of  dilute  nitrous  acid.  This  is 
repeated  until  the  biting  in  is  sufficient,  when  the 
plate  is  dried  and  the  ink  taken  off  with  benzine. 
In  another  process,  brass  plates  are  used  which 
are  covered  with  white  wax,  the  design  being 
drawn  with  an  etching  point  upon  the  wax.  The 
plate  is  then  submitted  to  a  powerful  acid  which 
acts  upon  the  parts  of  the  metal  exposed  by  the 
lines,  but  does  not  affect  the  wax.  In  photo-zinco- 
graphy the  drawing  is  photographed  to  the  right 
size,  and  an  ordinary  negative  on  glass  is  taken. 
This  is  then  laid  on  a  sensitized  zinc  plate 
on  which  the  picture  is  printed  by  the 
action  of  light.  The  zinc  is  coated  with  bitumen, 
and  after  the  picture  is  printed  so  much  of  the 
bitumen  as  has  not  become  insoluble  by  the  action 
ofli^htis  removed  by  a  wash  of  turpentine.  In 
another  process,  the  photographic  etching  process, 
the  negative  is  printed  on  sensitized  carbon  paper, 
which  is  then  laid  down  on  a  polished  zinc  plate, 
and  being  wet,  all  the  carbon  paper  that  does  not 
hold  the  lines  of  the  drawing  is  readily  removed. 
The  plate  is  then  bitten  in  an  acid  bath.  In  what  is 
•ailed  the  Ives  process,  a  negative  is  applied  to  a 
gelatine  plate  sensitized  with  bi-chromate  of  pot- 


ash. This  plate  is  then  put  into  water,  and  all  the 
parts  not  touched  by  the  negative  will  swell.  A 
cast  is  then  taken  of  this  in  plaster  of  paris,  which 
serves  to  form  a  base  for  electrotypes.  The  lines 
of  engraving  can  also  be  reproduced  by  photog- 
raphy, and  a  recent  process  produces  successfully 
intaglio  plates.  Photo-engraving  has  enormously 
cheapened  the  reproduction  of  pictures,  but  it 
does  not  give  plates  that  print  with  the  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  those  taken  from  wood  engrav- 
ings. The  word  photo-gravure  is  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  third  syllable  of  the  compound 
word,  iu  which  the  vowel  has  the  short  a  sound — 
photo-grav'ure. 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

No.  Fakmington,  Mich. 
Give  a  brief  biography  of  Wendell  Phillips  and 
a  list  of  some  of  his  writings.  Subscribes. 

Answer. — Wendell  Phillips  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Nov.  29, 1811.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1831,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1834.  His  sympathies  were  warmly  aroused  by  the 
abolitionists,  and  in  1836  he  joined  that  party  and 
gave  up  the  practice  of  law  because  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  act  under  an  oath  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  a  document  which  the  abolitionists 
declared  to  be  "a  league  with  death  and  a  covenant 
with  hell."  He  further  refused  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution  by  voting,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  and  publicly  advocated  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union  to  free  New  England  from  responsi- 
bility for  the  crime  of  slavery.  But  when  the 
Southern  States  seceded  he  strongly  advocated 
war  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  the  freedom  of 
the  slaves.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate,  after  the 
emancipation  proclamation  had  been  issued,  of 
arming  and  enfranchising  the  negroes,  and  having 
become  President  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society  in 
1865  he  continued  its  existence  in  behalf  of  the 
freedmen  of  the  South  until  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment had  been  adopted,  when  the  society  was  dis- 
solved. Mr.  Phillips  was  also  an  advocate  of 
woman  suffrage,  of  prohibition,  of  prison  reform, 
and  of  a  greenback  currency,  and  he  made  many 
public  speeches  in  advocacy  of  these  ideas.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  polished  of 
American  orators.  He  wrote  no  complete  books, 
but  a  collection  of  his  letters,  speeches,  and  pa- 
pers was  published  about  1869. 

THE  ABORIGINES  OF  AMERICA. 

New  Richmond,  Mich. 
Give  the  location  of  the  different  Indian  tribes 
before  they  were  driven  from  their  original  hold- 
ings by  the  white  men,  Is  there  any  record  of  the 
wars  between  different  tribes  before  the  coming  of 
the  white  men?  I.  O.  Sherman. 

Answer. — The  American  aborigines  belonged  to 
several  distinct  families  or  nations.  Above  the 
sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude  the  whole  continent 
from  Labrador  to  Alaska  was  inhabited  by  the 
Esquimaux.  Their  name  means  "the  eaters  of 
raw  meat."  Lying  south  of  the  Esquimaux,  and 
embracing  the  greater  part  of  Canada,  and  nearly 
all  of  that  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  thirty-seventh 
parallel,  spread  the  great  family  of  the 
Algonquins.  This  occupied  the  whole  of  this  vast 
territory  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  races  except 
the  Winnebagoes  on  Lake  Michigan,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Dakota  family,  and  the  Huron-Iro- 
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quois  family,  the  latter  occupying  mainly  the 
country  now  included  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  New  York  State.  The  Algonquin  family  took 
its  name  from  tribes  on  the  Ottawa  River, 
Canada,  and  comprised,  above  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  the  lakes,  the  Nasquapees,  Montagnais, 
Algonquins,  Ottawas,  and  Killistinons  or  Crees; 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  territory  of 
the  New  England  States,  the  Micmacs,  Aben- 
akis.  Sokokis,  Mohegans,  Pequods,  Narragan- 
setts.  and  Massachusetts;  farther  west, 
the  Delawares,  Lenni-Lenape,  Nauticokes,  and 
the  Powhattan  Confederacy  of  Virginian  tribes;  in 
the  northwest  territory  the  Chippewas,  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  and  Menominees  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Ottawas  between 
Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  the  Kickapoos  and 
Illinois  between  the  Mississippi  and  Wabash 
Rivers,  the  Pottawatomies  and  Miamis  between  the 
Wabash  and  the  Scioto.  The  domain  of  the 
Huron -Iroquois  extended  over  the  country  reach- 
ing from  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron  to  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  south  of  these  lakes  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Upper  Ohio,  and  eastward  to  the  River 
Sorel.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest  power  and  in- 
fluence, the  Huron-Iroquois  included  no  less  than 
nine  allied  nations.  These  were  the  Hurons 
proper,  living  north  of  Lake  Erie;  the  Eries  and 
Andastes,  south  of  the  same  water ;  the  Tusca- 
roras  of  Carolina,  who  ultimately  joined 
their  kinsmen  in  the  North,  and  the  Senecas, 
Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  con- 
stituting the  Iroquois  or  famous  Five  Nations  of 
New  York.  South  of  the  Algonquins  were  the 
families  of  the  Catawbas  amd  Waccoa  in  the  Car- 
olinas,  and  west  of  these  the  Cherokees. 
Farther  south  were  the  Mobilian  nations,  co/ering 
the  country  between  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  the 
Atlantic.  The  principal  tribes  of  the  Mobilians 
were  the  Yamassees  and  the  Muskhogees,  or 
Creeks,  of  Georgia;  the  Seminoles,  of  Florida, 
and  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  of  Mississippi. 
Within  this  territory  were  also  included  the 
Natchez,  a  tribe  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
the  Uchees,  of  Northern  Georgia,  these  two  tribes 
being  distinguished  from  the  others  by  some  strik- 
ing peculiarities  of  language.  Going  to  the  north 
again,  we  find  the  territory  west  of  Hudson  Bay 
and  extending  southward  to  the  fiftieth  parallel, 
occupied  by  the  different  tribes  of  the  Athabascan 
family.  South  of  these  and  west  of  the  Father  of 
Waters  was  the  great  and  widely  spread  race  of 
theDakotas.  The  southern  boundary  of  this  family 
was  plainly  marked  by  the  Arkansas  River.  The 
included  tribes  were  the  Assiniboines,  Minnetares, 
Mandarin,  Crows,  Sioux,  or  Dakotas,  Poncas,  Oma- 
ha h,  Iowas,  Ottoes,  Arapahoes.  Kansas,  Missouris, 
Osa'-res,  and  Arkansas.  South  of  the  Dakota  tribes 
was  the  Pawnee  family,  including  the  Pawnees, 
Rickareos,  Huecos,  and  Wichitas.  Another  im- 
portant fumily  was  that  of  tho  Khoshonos,  includ- 
ing the  Boise.  Nez  I'orcen,  Hruncaux,  and  Ban- 
nock IndianH.  and  south  of  them  tho  Uton,  and  the 
Comanche  inhabiting  the  territory  now  included 
in  Texas.  The  tribe*  inhabiting  tho  country  bo- 
t  ween  the  BtO  Colorado  and  the  oast  brunch 
of  the  Rio  Grand'',  the  Navajoen,  the  Apaches,  and 
MM  liipann,  aro  fdansed  by  tthMitgiHl  as  part  of 


the  Athabascan  family.  The  Pacific  coast  was 
occupied  by  three  great  families— the  Selish,  the 
Klamaths,  and  the  Californian  Indians— these  in- 
cluding minor  families,  and  a  large  number  of 
tribes,  large  and  small.  Further  southward  there 
lived,  when  this  country  was  discovered,  the  fa- 
mous races  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Toltecs.  The 
above  statement  outlines  the  distribution  of  the 
red  race  on  this  continent,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted as  imperfect,  since  we  knew  almost  noth- 
ing concerning  the  races  of  the  West  until  after 
those  of  the  East  had  been  virtually  crowded  out 
of  existence.  As  the  Indians  had  no  written  lan- 
guage, nothing  is  known  of  their  history  previous 
to  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  except  through 
their  traditions. 

HOW  FLIES  WALK  ON  THE  CEILING. 
_     .    .      ,  .  VlBDEN.Ill. 

Explain  how  flies  walk  on  the  ceiling. 

M.  K.  C. 

Answer. — It  is  curious  how  the  understanding 
of  many  common  and  apparently  simple  things  be- 
comes modified  by  fuller  investigation.  The  ex- 
planation of  how  flies  walk  on  the  ceiling-,  as 
given  in  some  of  the  old  readers,  was  based 
on  the  theory  that  each  little  fly-foot  was 
a  miniature  air-pump— a  theory  now  regarded 
as  fallacious.  This  supposed  that  the  bottom 
of  the  foot  adhered  by  suction  to  the  glass, 
thus  pressing  out  all  air  beneath  it,  and  was  held 
in  place  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  without.  But 
flies  have  been  known  to  walk  on  the  inner 
side  of  a  glass  receiver  of  an  air-pump 
after  all  the  air  has  been  exhausted, 
which  shows  that  they  do  not  need  the  pressure  of 
the  air  to  uphold  them.  Moreover,  a  microscopic 
examination  of  a  fly's  foot  clearly  disproves  the 
"sucker"  theory,  for  the  foot  cushion  is  covered 
with  hairs  that  prevent  all  close  contact  with  the 
glass.  A  later  theory,  propounded  by  Hooke,  was 
that  flies  stick  to  the  glass  by  means  of  a  viscous 
substance  exuded  from  the  hairs  in  their  feet. 
This  theory  was  thoroughly  investigated  some 
eight  years  or  so  ago  by  Dr.  Rombouts  who 
demonstrated  that  it  was  only  partly  sound,  for 
though  these  hairs  do  certainly  exude  an  oily 
liquid,  the  liquid  is  not  sticky  and  does  not  harden 
when  dried.  It  is  to  Dr.  Rombouts'  experiments 
that  science  owes  what  is  now  regarded  as  the  true 
theory  of  the  walking  of  flies  on  smooth  sub- 
stances, that  they  hang  on  by  the  help  of  capillary 
adhesion— the  molecular  attraction  between  solid 
and  liquid  bodies.  By  a  series  of  nice  calculations, 
such  as  weighing  hairs  and  measuring  their  di- 
ameters, and  sticking  the  cut  end  of  hair  in  oil  or 
water  to  make  it  adhere  when  touched  to  class,  this 
scientist  proved  that  capillary  attraction  would 
uphold  a  fly  were  it  four-ninths  as  heavy  again 
as  it  is  at  present.  It  is  true  that  tho  loot-hairs 
are  very  minute,  but  as  each  fly  is  said  to  be  fur- 
nished with  10,000  to  12,000  of  these  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  what  they  can  do.  Reasoning  from 
this  theory  we  would  conclude  that  flies  And  it 
difficult  to  mount  a  glass  slightly  dampened,  be- 
cause of  the  repulsion  between  tho  watery  surface 
and  tho  oily  lionid  exuding  from  the  feet,  and 
they  aro  likewise  impeded  by  a  slight  coating  of 
dust,  because  the  interspaces  between  the  hairs 
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are  filled  with  dust,  and  observation  seems  to 
show  this  to  be  the  case.  When  we  see  a  fly 
making  his  toilet,  he  is  not,  as  we  might  suppose, 
cleaning  his  body,  but  his  feet,  so  that  they  may 
the  more  readily  adhere.  Every  one  has  noticed 
how  quickly  a  fly  takes  flight,  even  when  he  has 
been  dozing  in  the  same  position  for  half  an 
hour.  This  new  theory  makes  it  easier  to  under- 
stand how  he  can  so  readily  detach  himself ;  for 
the  air-pressure  theory  and  the  "gum"  theory 
both  implied  more  or  less  effort  in  releasing  his 
feet  from  their  involuntary  hold. 


JAPAN  EXTRADITION  TREATY. 

Rome,  Ind. 

Have  we  an  extradition  treaty  with  Japan?  If  so, 
when  was  it  adopted?  L.  O.  Dale. 

Answer. — An  extradition  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  was  negotiated  in  1886  by 
our  minister  to  Japan,  Richard  B.  Hubbard,  of 
Texas,  and  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Count  Inouye  Kaoru.  This  treaty  was  note- 
worthy as  the  first  extradition  treaty  ever  negoti- 
ated between  an  Asiatic  and  an  Occidental  Dower. 
It  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  during  the  session  of 
1886-87. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  H. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  Czar  Alexander  II.  of  Russia 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  death  and  the  trial  of 
his  murderers.  L.Loyd. 

Answer. — Alexander  II.  was  a  son  of  the  Czar 
Nicholas,  and  was  born  April  29,  1818.  At  the  time 
of  his  birth  there  seemed  no  probability  of  his 
succeeding  to  the  throne,  as  his  father  was  the 
third  son  of  Paul  I.,  and  between  him  and  the 
reigning  Emperor,  Alexander  I.,  in  direct  suc- 
cession, was  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine. 
But  Constantine  renounced  the  succession,  and 
Alexander  I.,  dying  without  heirs,  in  1825, 
was  succeeded  by  Nicholas.  The  earlier  train- 
ing of  the  young  prince  was  intrusted  to  his 
mother.  His  father  wished  to  make  a  soldier  of 
him,  and  gave  him  a  military  education,  but  the 
youth  was  of  a  gentle  nature  and  loved  study  bet- 
ter than  martial  life.  The  old  Czar  was  much  vexed, 
and  once  said,  "My  son  is  an  old  woman ;  there  will 
be  nothing  great  done  in  his  time."  The  young 
man  spent  much  time  in  travel  through  Europe, 
and  imbibed  many  liberal  ideas.  When  he  came 
to  the  throne  of  the  exhausted  empire,  after  the 
humiliating  experience  of  the  Crimean  war,  in 
March,  1855,  Alexander  showed  that  "peace  hath 
her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war."  He 
immediately  began  a  system  of  reform  which  en- 
tirely changed  the  character  of  Russian  society 
and  government.  He  emancipated  the  serfs  and 
established  a  system  of  peasant  nroprietorship  in 
land,  on  terms  most  favorable  to  the  lower  classes, 
though  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  nobility. 
He  reformed  and  purified  the  judiciary,  and  estab- 
lished the  trial  by  jury.  To  a  great  extent,  too, 
he  reformed  the  civil  service,  and  did  more  toward 
the  encouragement  of  education  and  industry  than 
any  Russian  Emperor  since  Peter  the  Great. 
While  using  his  autocratic  power  to  accom- 
plish these  reforms  he  met  with  much 
opposition  from  the  conservative  class,  but  this 
counted  for  little.  More  serious  was  the  enmity 
of  the  secret  society  known  as  the  nihilists,  which 


attacked  him,  not  for  any  acts  of  tyranny,  but  as 

the  representative  of  despotic  power.    The  ni- 
hilists are  to  Russia  what  the  socialists  or  com- 
munists are  to  other  countries — avowed  enemies  of 
the  government  and  religion,  and  of  the  existing 
structure  of  society.    As  early  as  1866  this  society 
decreed  the  death  of  the  Czar,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  kill  him.   Another  attempt  was  made  the 
following  year.    There  was  a  terrible  outburst  of 
nihilism  all  over  the  country  at  this  time,  and  the 
entire  force  of  the  Russian  government  was  then 
turned  toward  the  extinction  of  these  dangerous 
doctrines.    The  measures  adopted  were  certainly 
harsh,  but  they  seemed  necessary  to  suppress  a 
class  which  was  banded  for  the  destruction  not  only 
of  all  government,  but  also  of  all  social  order. 
The  order  of  secret  police,  an  old  Russian  institu- 
tion, was  revived,  and  political  prisoners  were 
tried  in  secret  and  by  special  tribunals.  These 
measures  led  to  the  conviction  and  transportation 
to  Siberia  of  many  whose  "sympathy  with  nihil- 
ism" consisted  only  in  their  holding  democratic 
ideas  concerning  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
natural  indignation  roused  by  the  arbitrary  and 
apparently  unjust  treatment  of  prisoners  both 
strengthened  and  encouraged  the  nihilists,  and  the 
plots  against  the  Czar  thickened.   In  April,  1879,  a 
school-master  fired  at  him  four  times  in  the  palace 
garden.   In  November  a  dynamite  mine  was  ex- 
ploded on  the  Moscow  Railroad,  which  tore  a  bag- 
gage train  to  pieces,  that,  by  a  change  in  the  time- 
table, had  preceded  the  Emperor's    train.  In 
February,  1880,  another  mine  was  exploded  in  the 
Winter  Palace,  which  was  intended  to  kill  the 
Czar   while   at    dinner,    but,   fortunately  for 
him,   he   was  a  few    minutes    late.  Finally, 
March   13,  1881,  as   the   unfortunate  monarch, 
after  witnessing  a  military  parade,  was  returning 
home  through  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  a 
glass  bomb  was  thrown  so  as  to  explode  behind  the 
imperial  carriage,  making  a  complete  wreck  of  the 
vehicle,  but  injuring  no  one.   The  Czar  sprang 
out,  only  to  meet  his  death  from  a  second  bomb 
which  exploded  at  his  feet.   Fatally  injured,  but 
still  living,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Winter  Palace, 
where  he  breathed  his  last  three  hours  later.  Of 
the  assassins,  one  was  immediately  arrested,  who 
gave  his  name  as  Nicolai  Roussakoff,  and  confessed 
that  he  threw  the  first  bomb.   The  house  where 
Roussakoff  obtained  the  bomb  was  discovered  by 
the  police  shortly  after  the  murder,  and  the  pro- 
prietor virtually  confessed  his  guilt  by  committing 
suicide.   An  inmate  of  the  house,  a  woman  by  the 
name  of  Hessy  Helfman,  was  arrested  as  an  ac- 
complice.   A  young  man.  Timofei  Michaeloff, 
who    entered    the    house    while    the  police 
were     in     possession,     was     also  arrested, 
but    not    till    he    had    killed    one    of  the 
police.   Andrei  Telejkoff,  another   nihilist,  who 
was  arrestad  on  suspicion  two  days  before  the  cul- 
mination of  the  plot,  confessed  complicity  in  the 
crime  and  implicated  Roussakoff.    The  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  prisoners  and  from  papers 
discovered  at  their  lodgings  led  to  the  discovery  of 
a  mine  which  the  nihilists  were  digging  under  the 
Winter  Palace,  and  in  which   they  had  already 
stowed  eighty-seven  pounds  of  dynamite.   It  also 
led  indirectly  to  the  arrest,  March  23,  of  Sophie 
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Peroffski,  daughter  of  a  councillor  of  the  ministry 
of  domains,  and  a  prominent  actor  in  the  con- 
spiracy. She  confessed  to  having  been  present 
both  at  the  late  assassination  and  at  the  explosion 
of  the  mine  under  the  train  near  Moscow,  and  to 
giving  the  signal  for  action  in  each  case.  These 
prisoners  were  all  tried  by  court-martial,  and  con- 
victed of  murder.  All  were  executed  April  15  fol- 
lowing, except  Hessy  Helfman,  whose  sentence 
was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  EVANGELINE. 

PEKIN,  111.. 

Please  explain  the  meaning  of  the  following 
passages  from  .Longfellow's  "Evangeline":  1. 
"Flashed  like  tne  plane  tree  the  Persian  adorned 
with  mantles  and  jewels."  Part  I.,  Canto  n.,  line 
23.  2.  "Thou  art  too  fair  to  be  left  to  braid  St. 
Catherine's  tresses."  Part  n.,  Canto  I.,  line  48.  3. 
"Like  a  6ilent  Carthusian."  Part  II.,  Canto  ELI. 
line  146.  C.  L.Fabrington. 

Answer.— 1.  It  is  said  that  Xerxes,  the  great 
Persian  ruler,  in  his  expedition  against  Greece, 
found  a  plane  tree  of  remarkable  beauty,  ana  was 
so  enamored  with  its  perfect  outline  and  graceful 
movement  that  he  decked  it  with  rich  mantles  as 
though  it  were  a  woman,  and  placed  it  under  the 
care  of  a  guardian.  Herodotus  tells  the  story 
thus,  and  another  writer,  improving  on  the  tale, says 
that  the  emperor  adorned  the  tree  with  a  neck- 
lace and  bracelets.  2.  To  braid  St.  Catherine's 
tresses  is  to  live  a  single  life.  Both  St.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria  and  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  were 
celebrated  for  their  vows  of  virginity.  3.  The 
Carthusian  order  of  monks  was  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  was  perhaps  more  severe  in 
its  rules  than  any  other  religious  society.  One  of 
the  vows  requires  almost  perpetual  silence;  the 
monks  are  allowed  to  speak  to  one  another  only 
once  a  week.  Their  discipline  is  most  rigid,  and 
the  labor  required  of  them  is  unremitting,  The 
first  monastery  of  this  order  was  established  at 
Chartreux,  near  Grenoble,  in  France,  and  the 
Latinized  form  of  the  name  of  the  place  gave  the 
word  Carthusian. 

A  CLEARING-HOUSE. 

Geneva,  111. 
Describe  the  operations  of  a  clearing-house. 

R.  Midway. 

Answer. — A  clearing-house  is  an  agency  estab- 
lished by  the  banks  of  a  city  to  which  all  checks 
drawn  upon  one  city  bank  and  deposited  in  an- 
other are  sent  for  payment.  Every  morning  there 
is  a  clearance  or  settlement  of  accounts,  in  which 
the  checks  deposited  in  each  bank  and  the  checks 
drawn  upon  each  bank  are  separately  summed  up 
and  compared.  If  there  is  more  deposited  in  a 
bank  than  there  is  drawn  upon  it,  the  bank  re- 
ceives the  difference  in  cash.  If  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  the  bank  pays  the  balance  instead  of  receiv- 
ing it.  The  terra  clearance  means  either  the  act 
of  settlement  or  the  sum  of  all  the  checks  pre- 
Hented  for  payment.  The  amount  of  business 
done  by  the  clearing-house  is  a  pretty  sure  index 
of  the  general  condition  of  business. 

COUNT  VON  MOLTKE. 

Pkxladslpkxa,  Pa. 
Give  brief  biography  of  Count  von  Moltko. 

A  .  Si 

Annwer.  -Holmuth  Karl  Hernhard,  Count  von 
Moiikw.wftH  born  near  Mecklenburg  in  1800,  theson 
of  a  r<-tirf!il  PruHHlan  army  officer.  His  parents 
motml  to  ('openhtitffn  in  I  Hi  I .  where  the  non  was 


educated  at  the  Military  Academy,  and  in  1819  be- 
came an  officer  in  the  Danish  army  at  the  age  of  19. 
In  1822  he  resigned  his  commission  and  began  the 
whole  military  course  again  in  the  Berlin  Army 
School.  In  1832  he  became  an  officer  on  the  general 
staff,  and  in  1835,  having  reached  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, he  went  to  Constantinople  and  remained 
there  some  time,  acting  as  military  adviser  to 
the  Turkish  officers.  In  1839  he  returned 
to  Berlin.  He  continued  to  be  advanced  in  his 
rank  on  the  staff,  in  1858  reaching  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral. He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Schleswig 
Holstein  war  in  1864.  The  plan  of  the  campaign 
of  the  short  and  brilliant  war  of  1866  with  Austria 
was  his  wore,  and  the  great  battles  of  Koniggratz 
and  Sadowawere  fought  under  his  direction.  After 
the  latter  battle  he  negotiated  the  truce  and  the 
peace  preliminaries.  The  promptness  with  which 
the  Prussian  army  took  the  field  after  the  French 
declaration  of  war  in  1870  was  directly  due  to 
Moltke's  skill  in  organization,  and  its  great  success 
to  his  strategic  ability.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
Moltke  was  made  a  field-marshal,  and  received  the 
title  and  dignity  of  count  In  1872  he  was  made  a 
life  member  of  the  Upper  House  in  the  German 
Reichstag.  In  this  assembly  he  is  known  as  "the 
great  silent  one,"  but  he  has  spoken  several  times 
with  much  effect  on  military  affairs  and  against 
the  socialists. 


SEVENTEENTH  IOWA  INFANTRY. 

Ravenna.  Wis. 
Give  history  of  Seventeenth  Regiment  of  Iowa  In- 
fantry. L.  T.  Parbish. 

Answer. — The  Seventeenth  Iowa  Infantry  was 
organized  at  Keokuk.  Iowa,  and  mustered  in  April 
16,  1862.  May  5  it  started  forward  to  join  the  army 
before  Corinth.  Later  it  was  in  the  battle  of  Iuka. 
It  was  generally  employed  in  scouting  and  picket 
duty,  and  guarding  railroads  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  In  the  spring  it  crossed  the  river,  and  go- 
ing down  to  Grand  Gulf,  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  the  Vicksburg  expedition.  At  Champion  Hills 
it  lost  57  men  in  killed  and  wounded  from  a  total 
of  226  engaged.  It  was  in  the  assault  of  May  22, 
where  it  also  lost  heavily.  It  took  part  in  the 
Fort  Hill  expedition  where  it  lost  37  men.  After 
the  surrender  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Arkansas, 
then  recalled  to  take  part  in  the  Chattanooga  cam- 
paign. At  Missionary  Ridge  it  lost  19  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  With  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps, 
under  the  command  of  General  Logan,  it  took  part 
in  the  historic  "march  to  the  sea,"  and  then  re- 
turned home  for  muster  out 

KING  RAMIREZ. 

Chicago. 

In  the  March  number  of  Hurper'u  nanzlnc  is  an 
engraving  of  a  curious  picture  called  "King  Rami- 
rez." Who  was  this  king  and  what  does  this 
picture  represent?  J.  M.  C. 

Answer.—  The  picture  in  question  is  engraved 
from  one  of  Don  Jose  Casado's  great  paintings 
It  represents  the  king  standing  in  a  large  vault- 
like apartment  with  some  fifteen  or  twenty  dead 
men,  the  heads  severed  from  the  bodies,  lying 
around  him.  Tne  incident  given  in  this  picture  Is 
as  follows:  King  Ramirez  or  Ramiro  I.  was  King 
of  Aragon  in  Spain  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  was  much  troubled  by  outbreaks 
and  rebellions  among  the  turbulent  ttoble*  in  h| 
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kingdom.  In  the  year  1136  it  is  said,  the  king  was 
determined  to  take  some  decisive  measures  to 
quell  this  class,  and  went  to  Frotardo,  Abbot  of 
San  Pedro  de  Tomeras,  for  advice.  The  learned 
priest  was  walking  in  his  garden  when  the  royal 
guest  arrived,  and  while  the  king  laid  the  case  be- 
fore him,  he  continued  to  walk,  and  with  his  stick 
cut  off  the  tops  of  the  tallest  plants.  The  king 
took  the  hint,  and  returning  to  the  palace,  sum- 
moned his  grandees  to  the  palace  to  consult  on  the 
casting  of  a  bell  which  should  be  heard  all  over 
Aragon.  As  each  noble  arrived  he  was  over- 
powered and  his  head  was  cut  off.  The  heads  and 
headless  bodies  were  all  thrown  together  into  a 
vault  under  the  palace.  In  the  palace  of  the 
kings  at  Saragossa  this  vault  is  still  to  be  seen,  and 
it  is  yet  called  La  Campana  (the  bell)  in  memory  of 
the  above  tragic  incident. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

Colby  Springs,  Ind. 
How  much  aid  did  the  United  States  receive  from 
France  in  the  revolutionary  war,  how  much  money 
and  how  many  arms  and  soldiers?  Why  did  not  the 
United  States  aid  France  when  she  asked  for  help 
in  1794?  Header. 

Answer. — The  friendship  of  nations  is  always 
selfish,  and  can  never  be  counted  on  when  the  self- 
ish consideration  is  wanting.  The  aid  given  to  the 
United  States  by  France  in  our  struggle  with  the 
mother  country  was  unquestionably  invaluable, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  if,  without  it,  the  American 
forces  could  have  been  victorious;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  given,  not  out  of  sympathy  for 
America,  but  from  a  desire  to  injure  England. 
Smarting  under  the  loss  of  their  late  North  Ameri- 
can empire,  and  anxious  to  share  American  trade, 
I  he  French  readily  consented  to  aid  the  revolted 
olonists.  The  first  suggestion  of  this  policy  was 
nade  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  submitted  to  the 
'rench  King  by  Pierre  de  Beaumarchais,  a  diplo- 
matist and  courtier,  in  September.  1775.  in  which 
;he  writer  strongly  insisted  that  aid  from  the 
French  Government  to  the  American  colonies 
was  a  political  necessity.  The  matter  was  taken  into 
consideration  immediately  by  the  French  King 
and  the  Minister  of  Foregn  Affairs.  Vergennes, 
and  soon  after  a  French  gentleman,  De  Bouvoloir, 
who  had  previously  visited  America,  was  sent 
over  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  feeling  in  this 
country,  and  whether  the  struggle  was  likely  to  be 
prolonged  beyond  the  possibility  of  reconciliation 
with  Great  Britain.  De  Bouvoloir  held  several 
secret  conferences  with  Franklin  and  other 
members  of  the  Continental  Congress.  These 
gentlemen  wished  to  know  if  France  would  aid 
the  Americans  and  at  what  price.  De  Bouvoloir 
replied  that  France  was  well  disposed,  and  if  she 
should  give  aid  it  would  be  on  just  and  equitable 
conditions.  He,  however,  advised  against  sending 
an  embassy  from  the  Congress  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, because,  he  said,  "What  happens  in 
France  is  immediately  known  in  England."  He 
reported  to  the  French  Government  that  the  de- 
sire in  America  for  total  separation  from  the 
mother  country  was  general  and  strong.  Ver- 
gennes then  opened  communication  with  Arthur 
Lee,  of  Virginia,  who  was  in  London, sending  Beau- 
marchais to  confer  with  him.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  French  Government  would  aid  the  Americans 


with  arms  and  military  stores  to  the  value  of  $200,- 
000.  The  affair  was  conducted  secretly,  and  the 
supplies  were  to  be  transmitted  under  the  ficti- 
tious firm  name  of  Roderick  Hortales  &  Co.  Be- 
fore or  just  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  De 
Bouvoloir  in  this  country,  Consrress  had  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  secret  correspondence, 
which  was  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  extent  to 
which  aid  might  be  procured  for  the  colonists 
from  the  European  governments.  While  the  ne- 
gotiations of  Beaumarchais  and  Lee  were  going 
on,  one  of  the  committee  above  mentioned,  Silas 
Deane,  arrived  in  Paris.  He  was  received  kindly 
by  both  Vergennes  and  Beaumarchais,  and  con- 
sulted by  the  latter  as  to  the  nature  of  supplies  to 
be  sent.  It  was  agreed  that  Hortales  &  Co.  should 
send  the  supplies  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  Congress  should  pay  for  them  in  tobacco  and 
other  American  products.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment Beaumerchais  sent  several  vessels  with  2QP 
cannon  and  mortars  and  a  supply  of  small  arms; 
also  4,000  tents  and  clothing  for  30,000  men.  After 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  commissions 
were  sent  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  the 
court  of  France.  The  commissioners  were  al- 
lowed by  the  French  Government  a  quar- 
terly allowance  of  $400,000,  which  was  to  be 
repaid  by  Congress;  also,  half  as  much 
more  in  the  form  of  a  loan  from  the  farmers 
general,  to  be  repaid  in  tobacco.  The  money  was 
largely  to  purchase  arms  and  supplies  for  the 
troops  and  to  fit  out  armed  vessels — a  business 
chiefly  performed  by  Deane,  aided  by  Beau- 
marchais. Congress  was  led  to  believe,  it  is  said 
by  the  assertions  of  Lee  to  that  effect,  that  all  the 
supplies  sent  by  Beaumarchais  were  gratuities  of 
the  French  King.  This  belief  prevailed  until  the 
close  of  1778,  when  Franklin,  on  inquiry  of 
Vergennes,  was  informed  that  the  King  had  fur- 
nished nothing;  he  simply  permitted  Beau- 
marchas  to  be  provided  with  articles  from  the 
arsenals  upon  condition  of  replacing  them.  Con- 
gress, therefore,  unwilling  to  compromise  the 
French  court,  declared  in  January,  1779,  that  the 
colonies  "had  never  received  any  species  of  mili- 
tary stores  from  the  court  of  Franee."  Beau- 
marchais then  put  in  a  claim  for  payment  for 
what  he  had  forwarded,  and  this  led  to  a  law  suit 
which  lasted  fifty  years,  and  was  settled  in  1835  by 
the  payment  of  $200,000  to  the  heirs  of  Beau- 
marchais by  the  United  States  Government.  To 
return  to  the  transactions  between  the  two 
countries.  A  part  of  the  commission 
of  Deane  was  to  engage  a  number  of  foreign 
officers,  especially  in  the  departments  of 
artillery  and  engineering,  who  would  aid  the 
colonists.  In  this  matter  he  went  considerably 
beyond  his  instructions,  and  thus  got  himself  into 
trouble.  However,  he  was  instrumental  in  send- 
ing over  a  number  of  most  meritorious  officers, 
who"  were  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to 
the  colonial  army,  among  whom  was  the  Marquis  de 
la  Fayette,  a  brilliant  and  gifted  youth  of  nineteen 
years,  belonging  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
illustrious  families  in  France.  This  young  man 
fitted  out  a  ship  secretly  and  at  his  own  expense, 
and  sailed  directly  for  the  United  States,  thus  es- 
caping orders  sent  by  the  French  Government  to 
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the  West  Indies  to  intercept  him.   Arriving  at 
Philadelphia,  he  Immediately  offered  his  services 
to  Congress  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  without  pay. 
He  was  accorded  the  rank  of  Major  General,  was 
placed  on  the  staff  of  Washington  until  a  com- 
mand was  ready  for  him,  and  between  him  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  sprang  up  a  warm  friend- 
ship which  never  weakened  in  ardor.  When  Deane 
was  recalled  by  Congress  in  1777,  John  Adams  was 
sent  in  his  place,  and  this  minister  was  strongly 
urged  to  procure  a  loan  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment, as  the    colonial    army    was    already  in 
sore  straits  for  money.  After  Burgoyne's  army  had 
surrendered,  and  Lord  North  had  brought  a  bill 
proposing  conciliation  into  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, the  French  Government,  which  up  to  this 
point  had  refused  to  give  the  colonists  any  as- 
sistance openly,  now  expressed  a  willingness  to 
form  a  treaty  with  them.   Two  treaties  were, 
therefore,  signed— one  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce, the  other  of  defensive  alliance.  The  treaty 
of  alliance  contained  provision  for  mutual  action 
in  time  of  war  and  in  making  peace,  and  also  a 
mutual  guarantee  of  territory  in  America.   In  ac- 
cordance with  this  treaty  a  French  fleet  was  im- 
mediately fitted  out  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Americans.   It  consisted  of  twelve  ships  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates,  commanded  by  the  Count 
d'Estaing.   This  fleet  reached  America  in  July, 
1778,  bringing  4,000  French  troops.   During  this 
year  (1778)  the  commissioners  at  Paris  had  ob- 
tained from  the  French  court  a  loan  of  3,000,000 
livres,  about  $500,000,  but  this  proved  a  very  in- 
sufficient fund  to  meet  the  engagements  they  had 
entered  into  for  the  purchase  of  stores  and  to 
meet    the    bills    drawn    upon  them  by  Con- 
gress.    For   whenever     a     claimant  against 
the     Colonial      Government     was     too  im- 
portunate  he  was  silenced  with  a  bill  drawn 
on  the  French  Commissioners,  as  though  they  had 
behind  them  all  the  wealth  of  European  treas- 
uries.  This  was  often  done  when  there  was  no 
assurance  that  the  commissioners  had  any  of  their 
allowance  on  hand  to  meet  it,  a  proceeding  which 
displeased  the  French  Secretary,  "Vergennes,  very 
much.   The  condition  of  French  finances  at  this 
time   was   anything  but  prosperous,  and  as  the 
American     war     seemed    as     far     as  ever 
from     a    decisive     termination      by  victory 
of   either  side,    the  French  Ministers  strongly 
advised    proposals   of   peace.    In   the    fall  of 
1778,  Lafayette  went  back  to  France  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  colonies.    The  talk  of  peace  was  very 
discouraging,  but  he  pleaded  the  case  with  such 
eagerness  and  eloquence  that    he  secured  the 
promise  of  another  fleet  aud  army,  aud  also  a  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  clothing.    In  July,  1780,  some 
ships  Of  the  lin»*,  besides  frigates  and  transports, 
with  m  army  Of  8,006  men,  arrived  at  Newport. 
An  equal  number  more  of  men  were  to  fol- 
low,   but     thoHe    were    blockaded    at  Brest 
by     ■    Bfitilh      fleet.      The     first  division 
was  commanded  by  Count  do  Bochambeau,  an 
aide   officer,  who  fortunately  brought  with.him 
money  to  support  hi»  troops  or  they  would  have 
liw  n  a  mere  burden  on  the  impoverished  Colonial 
i ioi ernmeiii.     In  April,    IThu,  the   French  court 
,i  Dted  the  colonic*  a  loan  of  4,(><io.ih)0  Uvich,  or 


$740,740,   But  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  army 
was  in  great  need  again,  and  the  younger  Lauren* 
and  Thomas  Paine  were  sent  over  to  France  in 
J anuary,  1781,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  further  as- 
sistance.  Franklin,  however,  before  Laurens'  ar- 
rival, had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  French 
court  another  loan  of  4,000,000  livres  ($740,740)  to 
take  up  the  bills  already  drawn  upon  him,  and  also 
a  subsidy  of  6,000,000  livres  ($1,111,111)  to  be  ap- 
propriated principally  to  the  purchase  of  supplies 
for  the  army  and  also  to  the  payment  of  bills.  The 
imperative  manner  in  which  Laurens  demanded 
money  was  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  French  Min- 
ister ;  but  Vergennes  agreed  to  guarantee  a  loan 
in   Holland    for    the   benefit    of  the  United 
States    to    the    amount    of    10,000,000  livres 
more  or  $1,851,851.    But  he  said  that  French 
finances  would    not   permit  the  repetition  of 
this  assistance    In  August  Laurens  arrived  at 
Boston  with  supplies  and  $500,000  in  cash,  to  the 
great  relief    of    the  harassed  American  com- 
manders   Aug.  8,  also,  the  Count  De  Grasse,  with 
twenty -four  ships  of  the  line,  cast  anchor  in  Ches- 
apeake Bay.    While  he  kept  the  British  fleet  at 
bay,  the  French  squadron  from  Newport  conveyed 
to  Yorktown  the  heavy  artillery  needed  for  its 
siege.   The  co-operation  of  the  two  armies  com- 
pelled the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  thus  vir- 
tually ended  the  war.   Tn  1782,  Franklin  again  ob- 
tained from  Vergennes  a  new  loan  of  6,000,000 
livres  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  last  year  of  the 
war.   In  December,  1782,  the  French  army  em- 
barked at  Boston  on  its  return  to  Europe.    It  has 
been  said  this  army  was  of  but  little  help  to  the 
Americans.   But  the  men  composing  it  had  always 
been  orderly,  and  had  done  their  duty,  and  had 
paid  for  all  their  supplies  in  cash,  which  rendered 
them  in  one  regard  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
localities  where  they  were  stationed.    At  the  close 
of  the  war  the  United  States  owed  the  French 
court  nearly  $10,000,000.  Franklin  had  signed  con- 
tracts for  the  repayment  of  $7,000,000,  on  which  all 
back  interest  was  to  be  remitted,  and  the  principal 
was  to  be  paid  in  installments,  to  begin  three  years 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed.   The  diffi- 
culty, not  to  say  impossibility,  of  raising  the 
money  to  pay  this  debt  under  the  confederation 
was  one  of  the  arguments  which  brought  about 
the  convention  for  f  raining  the  constitution.  When 
Hamilton,  as  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  the  new  government,  made  his  first  report, 
he  estimated  the  foreign  debt,  which  was  princi- 
pally due  to  the  French  court,  to  amount  to  $11,- 
710,378.    This  debt  was  all  duly  paid.    As  to  the 
conduct  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  it  must  be  reinebered  that  the 
true    condition    of     affairs    was     not  easily 
perceived  by  us  at  first.     It  was  at    first  a 
contest  between  the  people  and  the  King,  in 
which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  naturally 
sided  against  the  monarch.    Iu   171)2  President 
Washington  received  a  letter  from  Louis  XVL, 
announcing  that  the  latter  had  signed  and  ap- 
proved the  new  Frouch  constitution.    This  letter 
the    President     communicated    to  Congress, 
but    when  the  question  came    up  of  reply- 
ing   to     it,    with     a     resolution,  expressing 
the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
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at  the  action,  and  its  approval  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
King,  there  was  so  much  opposition  thereto  that 
the  matter  was  dropped.  When  the  French  Re- 
public was  proclaimed  in  1793,  it  was  welcomed 
with  much  enthusiasm  in  this  country,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  of  the  bloody  "massacre  of  September;" 
and  celebrations  were  held  in  Booton,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  cities.  But  when  France  de- 
clared war  against  Great  Britain  the  matter  be- 
came more  serious,  because  of  the  existing 
treaties.  Washington  immediately  called  a 
Cabinet  meeting,  in  which  the  whole 
matter  was  thorougly  discussed.  There 
was  a  question  as  to  whether  the  treaties 
were  binding,  having  been  made  with  a  gov- 
ernment that  had  been  since  overthrown :  but  even 
if  they  were  they  did  not  bind  the  United  States 
to  an  alliance  in  an  offensive  war.  Considerable 
difference  of  opinion  existed,  but  the  majority 
were  in  favor  of  a  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
which  was  immediately  made  by  the  President. 
This  was  not  sustained,  however,  without  some 
difficulty.  There  was  much  popular  enthusiasm 
in  behalf  of  the  French  Republic,  which  was  sec- 
onded by  the  traditionary  hatred  to  Great  Britain. 
Then  the  French  Minister,  Genet,  who  came  over 
in  1793  with  the  strong  determination  to  secure 
some  substantial  aid  from  the  United  States,  in- 
trigued persistentlv  to  that  end.  But  in  spite  of 
opposit;on.  the  administration  firmly  upheld  the 
ueutrality  policy,  as  unquestionably  the  safest  and 
wisest  course. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  DESERT. 

Hakkisbukg,  Pa. 
What  extent  of  country  did  "The  Great  American 
Desert,"  which  appeared  on  maps  and  in  geo- 
graphical descriptions  of  half  a  century  ago, 
cover?  What  has  become  of  this  desert,  and  how 
much  of  it  still  exists?  M. 

Answer— The  district  shown  by  Woodbridge's 
Modern  Atlas,  published  about  1830,  as  a  wide 
curving  zone,  from  Minnesota  westward  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  southward  to  the  Rio 
Grando  in  Texas,  was  lettered  as  the  "Great  Amer- 
ican Desert."  The  geographies  described  the  re- 
gion, truthfully  enough  for  the  time,  thus:  "This 
desert  is  traversed  by  numerous  herds  of  buffa- 
loes and  wild  horsfs,  and  inhabited  by  roving  tribes 
of  Indians."  The  maps  of  twenty  years  later  only 
extended  the  district  on  the  south  to 
the  north  boundary  of  Texas,  and  the 
tide  of  immigration  by  that  time  setting 
westward  into  the  countrv  modified  the  general 
ignorance  concerning  it  so  raDidly  that  by  1867  map 
publishers  considered  themselves  justified  in  ex- 
punging this  district  wholly  from  the  map.  It  is 
now  claimed,  especially  by  those  who  have  town 
lots  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  States  this  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  that  they  desire  to  "boom," 
that  this  desert  existed  wholly  in  the  imagination 
of  earlier  travelers,  and  that  the  entire  West  is  a 
fruitful  garden  just  waiting  for  the  adventurous 
farmer  to  "tickle  her  with  a  hoe,  when  she  will 
laugh  in  his  face  with  a  harvest."  The  actual 
tenth  seems  to  lie  between  these  two  extremes. 
The  impression  of  a  desert  given  to  early  travelers 
was  founded  UDon  the  scant  rainfall  of  some  of 
the  districts  of  the  West,  and  the  fact  that  large 
<**»»fcches  of  country,  lying  directly  east  of  and 
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encroaching  upon  the  mountainous  country,  are 
so  imperfectly  watered  that  their  only  vegetation 
is  the  stunted  sage-brush.  We  seldom  realize, 
unless  we  take  the  map  of  our  country,  and 
■tudy  it  with  especial  reference  to  the  matter  of 
distance,  what  enormous  tracts  of  the  West  are  still 
comparatively  unexplored.  The  most  reliable  in- 
formation that  we  have  on  this  subject,  perhaps, 
is  an  article  of  General  Hazen,  contributed  iu 
1875  to  the  North  American  Review,  and  entitled, 
"The  Great  Middle  Region  of  the  United  States, 
and  Its  Limited  Space  of  Arable  Laud."  The 
General,  having  spent  over  fourteen  years  in 
service  on  the  plains,  going  from  point  to  point  of 
the  regions  still  virtually  uninhabited  by  white 
men,  may  be  admitted  to  speak  with  authority. 
He  says:  "From  the  100th  meridian  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  a  distance  of  1  200  miles,  there 
is  not  more  thau  one  acre  to  the  hundred  that  has 
any  appreciable  value  for  agricultural  purposes, 
or  that  will  for  the  next  100  years  sell  for  any  ap- 
preciable sum."  The  following  is  the  General's 
estimate  of  the  area  of  poor  land  at  the  West.  Of 
Dakota,  he  says,  excluding  some  quite  fertile 
strips,  not  one  acre  in  a  hundred  is  fit  for 
agriculture.  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  one- 
half  of  the  land  is  good  for  farming:  in  Colorado, 
one  acre  in  twenty-five;  in  New  Mexico,  one  in 
seventy;  in  Arizona,  one  in  eighty;  in  Utah,  about 
one-hundredth  of  the  total  area.  Of  California 
he  classes  one-third  of  the  western  half  of  the 
State  as  good  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  not 
more  than  a  twentieth  of  the  eastern  part.  In 
Montana,  he  estimates,  that  out  of  92,000,000  acres 
of  land  something  more  than  a  million  only  are 
suitable  for  farming.  He  estimates  that  nearly 
half  of  Texas  is  a  dry,  broken,  and  barren  coun- 
try, and  the  same  proportion  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Nevada  is  classed  with  Utah,  having  only  the 
merest  patches  of  arable  land.  Idaho  follows 
Montana  in  the  general  plan.  In  passing  from 
Idaho  into  Oregon  and  Washington,  the  General 
found  miles  of  country  covered  only  with  a  loose, 
dry  sand  with  here  and  there  a  sage-bush.  These 
estimates  of  desert  land  are,  no  doubt,  too  large, 
but  the  General's  observation,  with  that  of 
other  army  officers,  goes  to  show  that  there 
is  a  wide  extent  of  country  in  our  Western 
States  which,  without  artificial  irrigation, 
must  remain  practically  a  desert,  and  a  still  greater 
extent  that  can  not  be  used  for  other  than 
grazing  purposes  for  many  years  to  come.  Major 
J.  W.  Powell,  another  experienced  Western  trav- 
eler, who  has  conducted  several  geological  expe- 
ditions through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  says,  con- 
cerning the  prospects  of  farming  in  the  great  mid- 
dle region  of  the  West:  "Experience  teaches  that 
it  is  not  wise  to  depend  upon  rainfall  where  the 
amount  is  less  than  twenty  inches  annually."  He 
places  the  border  line  of  this  twenty-inch  rainfall 
"beginning  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Browns- 
ville, on  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  and  intersect- 
ing the  northern  boundary  about  fifty  miles  east 
of  Pembina."  In  correction  of  General  Hazen's  dis- 
couraging estimates  of  the  agricultural  future  of  the 
far  West,  we  may  take  Major  Powell's  remark  that 
"far  too  much  attention  has  heretofore  been  paid 
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to  the  chemical  constitution  of  soils.  A  stranger 
entering  the  arid  region  is  apt  to  conclude  that  the 
soils  are  sterile,  because  of  their  chemical  compo- 
sition, but  experience  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
all  soils  are  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes 
when  properly  supplied  with  water."  And  in  cor- 
rection of  Major  Powell's  estimate  of  the  rain  sup- 
ply of  the  country  under  discussion,  it  must  be 
noted  that  with  the  advance  of  settlements  west- 
ward the  rainfall  has  visibly  increased. 
There  are  no  statistics,  we  confess,  to  show  the 
amount  of  this  increase,  but  it  has  so  large  a 
weight  of  testimony  that  we  can  not  doubt  its  ex- 
istence. Much  land,  too,  included  in  the  arid 
region  has  already  been  reclaimed  by  means  of  ir- 
rigation. But  this  means  of  farming  can  only  be 
carried  on  with  large  capital,  and  a  district  requir- 
ing artificial  watering  must  always  remain,  to  the 
average  settler,  a  desert,  with  whose  inhospitable 
qualities  he  can  not  safely  attemot  to  cope.  We 
may  say  in  conclusion  that  in  the  recent  maps 
issued  by  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington, 
there  is  no  "desert"  indicated  except  a  limited 
territory  to  the  southwest  of  the  Salt  Lake,  in 
Utah.  But  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  the 
desert  land  act  are  made  to  apoly  in  the  States  of 
California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,and  Dakota  show 
that  the  existence  of  arid  land  in  all  those  States 
and  Territories  is  recognized. 

EIGHTH  IOWA  INFANTRY. 

Mexico,  Mo. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Eighth  Iowa  Infantry. 

J.  C.  Berry. 

Answer.— The  Eighth  Iowa  Infantry  was  mus- 
tered in  Sept.  21,  1861,  and  early  sent  to  the  front. 
It  was  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  regiment  was  taken  prisoner.  Some 
time  after  the  battle  the  remnant  of  the  regiment 
left — iess  than  200  men — was  organized  with  parts 
of  the  Twelfth  and  Forty-fourth  Iowa  and  the 
Fifty-eighth  Illinois,  and  was  known  as  the 
"Union  Brigade."  It  was  in  the  advance  on  Cor- 
inth, and  later  at  the  battle  of  Iuka,  and  the  second 
fight  at  Corinth.  The  captured  men  were  sent  on 
to  Richmond  and  then  paroled,  and  returned  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  regiment  was  sent 
home  for  reorganization  in  January,  186'J,  and  in 
May  was  back  again  in  the  field.  It  took  part  in 
Grant's  expedition  against  Vicksburg,  was  in  most 
of  the  battles  in  Mississippi,  and  bore  its  part  in 
Ihe  labors  and  fighting  of  the  siege.  It  was  with 
Sherman  in  his  expedition  against  Jackson.  With 
the  rest  of  the  Fifteeuth  Corps  it  was  sent  to  join 
in  the  advance  on  Chattaneoga.  Thence  it  was 
sent  to  New  Orleans,  and  took  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Spanish  Fort,  where  it  had  special 
mention  for  gallant  conduct. 

ZYMOTIC,  DIHHAHES-  ltOYAL.  SURNAMES. 

L'YOHA.UI. 

1.  Why  do   measles,  whooping  c*ugh,  und  such 

dlM*Mi  attack  ■  patient  only  onot?  2<  why  do  not 

royal  f  imilieh  have  lor  a  surname  the  name  of 
their  bonne,  hs  the  houw:  <>|  Hourbon  In  France  or 
Hanover  in  England?  D.  A.  M. 

,4 // .«(/•*>/ -.  —  I.  The  DOH  recurring  diseases  are  all 
zymotic  In  their  charsictcr,  that  is,  canned  by  a 
zymoHlH  or  ferment  fctiOfl  Of  flu-  blood.  The  name 
is  from   a   Greek   word,  signifying  it  ferment,  or 


yeast.   The  element  in  the  blood  upon  which  the 

ferment  acts  in  any  disease  is  limited  in  quantity, 
and  is  usually  exhausted  by  one  attack  of  the  dis- 
ease. For  this  reason  the  person  having  the  attack 
is  not  liable  to  have  it  again,  however  much  he 
may  be  exposed  to  its  contagion,  though  the  ex- 
hausted element  of  the  blood  may  be  formed  again 
in  the  course  of  years.  2.  Royal  surnames  are  so 
little  used  that  they  are  often  nearly  forgotten. 
They  were  no  doub*.  originally  taken  from  a  pos- 
session or  a  title,  but  historians  usually  distinguish 
plainly  between  the  title  by  which  the  man  is 
known  and  his  surname  inherited  from  his  re- 
mote ancestors.  In  the  drawing  up  of  legal  docu- 
ments it  is  often  necessary  for  the  person  of  royal 
or  noble  lineage  to  use  his  surname;  otherwise  it 
falls  altogether  into  disuse. 

STORMS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST. 

Shakes  Village.  :N.H. 
Why  is  it  that  the  North  Atlantic  States  get  all 
their  storms  with  easterly  winds,  when  the  pre- 
cursors and  warnings  of  storms  alwaj  s  come  from 
the  northwest?  Header. 

Answer.—  The  first  answer  to  the  above  question 
is — they  don't.  It  is  necessary  to  be  sure  that  our 
facts  are  correctly  stated  before  we  attempt  to 
generalize  on  them,  and  the  above  statement  is 
not  correct.  All  the  storms  of  the  North  Atlantic 
States  do  not  come  with  easterly  winds,  though 
the  most  of  them  do;  and  though  the  majority  of 
the  storm  warnings  come  from  the  northwest,  it 
can  not  be  said  that  all  do  so.  It  is  true  on  all 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface  that  a  coming  storm 
from  one  point  of  the  compass  is  heralded  by  a 
wind  blowing  from  the  point  directly  opposite,  a 
fact  which  causes  no  surprise  after  we  have  given 
it  a  moment's  thought,  for  we  know  that  a  storm 
area  is  one  of  a  low  barometric  pressure,  and  that 
the  storm  is  caused  and  prolonged  by  the  rushing 
in  of  air-currents  from  all  directions  to  this  region 
of  low  pressure.  The  wind,  therefore,  which  we 
perceive  coming  from  the  northwest  when  a  storm 
is  approaching  from  the  southeast,  is  part 
of  the  general  movement  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  toward  the  area  of 
low  pressure.  The  storms  of  the  Atlantic  States 
come  from  the  southeast,  the  northeast,  and  the 
northwest.  The  southeast  stores  originate  in  the 
West  Indies.  They  are  carried  by  the  wind  against 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  and  penetrate 
inland  upon  the  States,  over  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent of  territory.  These  storms  are  most  preva- 
lent during  the  summer  months.  The  northeast 
storms  are  brought  by  polar  winds.  These,  de- 
flected by  tho  earth's  rotation  from  a  direct  cur- 
rent southward  from  the  pole,  are  borne  against 
the  Atlantic  coast  laden  with  the  moisture  of  the 
ocean.  The  well-known  northwest  storm  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  also  often  reaches  the  Atlantic 
States.  This  is  tho  northeast  polar  wind,  which, 
striking  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  is  thrown  back 
and  sweeps  as  a  northwest  wind  over 
the  central  praries.  This  wind  having  passed 
over  such  an  extent  of  land  la  much 
drier  than  the  ocean  wind.  Thus  it  happens  that 
this  cold,  dry  wind,  striking  the  moisture-laden 
eastern  H«a  breeze  on  the  sea  coast,  causes  a  sud- 
den fall  of  temperaturo  in  this  wanner  wind,  which 
thereupon  yields  up  its  moisture,  Just  as  the  water 
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oozes  out  of  the  wet  6ponge  when  you  squeeze  it. 
In  other  words,  the  precursor  o[  the  storm,  the 
cold,  dry  wind,  came  from  the  West.  But  when  it 
had  cooled  the  sea  breeze  to  the  point  of  rain,  that 
rain  sets  in  upon  the  land  in  the  form  of  an  east- 
erly storm,  There  would  seem  to  be  nothing  more 
capricious  than  the  variable  winds  of  the  temper- 
ate zones,  yet  they  are  all  seen  to  follow  important 
general  laws. 

TWENTY-FOUBTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRY. 

Round  Lake,  Mich. 
Give  a  history  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Illinois  In- 
fantry. Subscriber. 

Ansicer.— The  Twenty-fourth  Illinois  Infantrv 
was  organized  at  Chicago,  and  mustered  in  July  8, 
1861.  It  was  immediately  ordered  to  Missouri. 
After  about  a  month  of  uncertain  movements,  it 
received  orders  to  ioin  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
but  was  detained  by  an  accident  at  Cincinnati,  and 
there  received  counter  orders  to  join  the  troops  in 
Kentucky  that  were  moving  against  General  Buck- 
ner.  It  was  encamped  first  at  Muldraugh's  Hill, 
then  at  Elizabethtown,  and  Feb.  10,  1862,  it  started 
on  the  march  southward.  It  was  presen  t  at  the 
surrender  of  Nashville,  and  went  with  General 
Turchin's  expedition  against  Huntsville,  captured 
that  place  and  held  it  nearly  a  month, 
then  came  northward  again.  It  took 
part  in  the  movement  against  Bragg 
and  had  a  gallant  share  in  the  battle  of  Perryville, 
where  it  lost  heavily.  At  the  battle  of  Stone  River 
it  was  in  the  reserve,  but  was  on  the  second  day 
attacked  by  Wheeler's  cavalry  It  succeeded  in 
repulsing  the  enemy,  but  not  without  considerable 
loss.  When  the  army  was  reorganized  in  January 
the  Twenty-fourth  was  placed  in  the  Second 
Brigade,  first  division,  of  Thomas'  Fourteenth 
Army  Corps.  The  regiment  was  in  the  fight  be- 
fore Chickamauga,  losing  heavily  in  the  battle  of 
Sept.  19.  It  fell  back  with  the  army  to  Chatta- 
nooga. It  was  in  the  reserve  in  the  memorable 
battles  of  November,  and  remained  at  Chattanooga 
until  February,  when  it  took  part  in  the  march 
upon  Dalton.  In  May,  1864,  the  regiment  started 
with  Sherman  on  the  Atlanta  campaign.  Its  term 
of  service  expiring  in  July,  it  was  returned  to  the 
rear,  then  sent  to  Chicago,  where  it  was  mustered 
out  of  service  Aug.  6,  18G4. 

THE  MAKING  OF  COARSE  POTTERY. 

Steeling,  Col. 

Give  somewhat  in  detail  the  method  of  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery  such  as  crocks,  jugs,  etc. 

W.  F.  Byhee. 

Answer.— The  base  of  the  materials  for  all  kinds 
of  pottery  is  clay,  and  the  quality  of  ^he  product 
depends  mainly  upon  the  kind  of  clay  u|ed  and  the 
ingredients  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Bricks  are 
made  of  common  blue,  brown  or  red  clay,  mixed 
with  varying  proportions  of  sand.  Drain  tile  is 
made  of  common  plastic  clay,  the  pipes  being 
molded  by  pressing  the  material  between  a  solid 
cylindrical  cone,  and  a  hollow  external  cylinder. 
In  making  earthen  crocks,  or  jars,  the  clay  is  first 
moistened  to  a  plastic  mass,  which  can  be  molded 
by  the  hand,  and  then  is  worked  up  in  what  is 
called  a  pug  mill.  A  vertical  shaft  armed  with 
knives  placed  with  the  planes  of  their  blades  in 
a  sniral  direction,  is  made  to  revolve 
within     a     slant    cylinder   having   a  funnel- 


shaped  top.  There  are  knives  also  on  the  outside 
of  the  cylinder,  and  by  the  action  of  both  sets 
the  moistened  clay  is  worked  into  a  smooth 
mass,  and  pushed  down  to  the  bottom  and  through 
a  rectangular  orifice  on  the  side  of  the  cylinder. 
It  is  then  cut  into  slices,  the  workman  removing 
as  he  does  so  all  stones  and  other  solid  substances. 
It  is  then  ready  for  the  lathe,  or  "potter's  wheel." 
This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  machines  known, 
having  been  used  in  Egypt  probably  six  thousand 
years  ago.  It  is  simply  a  lathe,  turned  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a  wheel.  The  clay  is  nlaced  on  the  lathe, 
and  its  rapid  revolving  movement  aids  the  worker 
in  shaping  it  to  the  right  form.  Thus,  the  work- 
man throws  a  small  mass  of  plastic  clay  with  a 
smart  blow  upon  the  head  of  the  lathe,  and  then 
with  his  hands,  which  he  keeps  moist  by  dipping 
them  into  a  bowl  of  water  conveniently  near,  he 
presses  the  mass  into  a  conical  shape.  Then  flat- 
tening the  top,  he  gradually  works  his  hand  into 
the  inside  of  the  mass,  and  meanwhile  keeping  his 
other  hand  on  the  outside,  he  works  it  into  the 
form  of  a  jar  or  crock,  and  by  means  of  some  sim- 
ple tools  of  wood  or  leather,  the  shape  is  rendered 
perfect.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  fired,  then  glazed, 
and  fired  again. 

HISTORY  OF  WRITING. 

Flobenna,  Ga. 
Give  a  history  of  the  art  of  writing,  telling  where 
and  when  it  was  first  known.  J.  C.  Daniels. 

Answer. — Oc  the  very  first  origin  of  the  art  of 
writing  nothing  is  known.  The  Egyptians  as- 
cribed it  to  their  god  Thoth;  the  Greeks  to  Mer- 
cury or  Cadmus,  and  the  Scandinavians  to  Odin. 
Unquestionably  the  first  step  toward  writing  was 
rude  pictorial  representation  of  objects,  the  next 
tha  application  of  a  symbolic  meaning  to  some 
of  these  pictures,  and  gradually  all  pictures  became 
symbolic,  and  for  convenience  were  abbreviated. 
Later,  they  became  conventional  signs,  and  in 
time  they  were  made  to  stand  for  the  sounds  of 
spoken  language.  The  various  systems  of  writing 
of  the  ancient  world  h&d  probably  at  least  three 
sources — the  Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  Chi- 
nese systems — all  of  which  wers  originally  hiero- 
glyphic, or  made  up  of  pictures.  The  Egyptians 
had  four  distinct  styles  of  writing,  the  hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic,  enchorial,  and  Cootie.  The  hiero- 
glyphic was  probably  in  use  before  4,000  B.  C,  and 
at  first  was  entirely  made  up  of  pictures,  but  about 
2,000  B.  C,  the  hieratic  form  was  introduced, 
in  which  the  hieroglyphs  were  greatly  simplified 
and  developed  into  purely  linear  forms. 
The  enchorial  form  of  writing  was  in  use  from 
700  B.  C.  to  200  A.  D..  and  was  a  still  further  sim- 
plification of  the  earlier  forms,  finally  developing 
into  the  alphabetic  form  known  as  the  Coptic. 
The  cuneiform  writing  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
disputes  the  honors  of  antiquity  with  the  Egyptian 
early  forms.  This  was  probably  hieroglyphic  in 
its  origin,  but  became  modified  by  the  different 
nations  occupying  the  Assyrian  empire,  until  it 
assumed  the  form  of  the  inscriptions  as  now  known 
to  archaeologists.  The  name  of  this  writing  is 
from  a  Latin  word  meaning  a  wedge,  and  it  is  so 
called  because  all  the  characters  usea  are  made  up 
of  different  arrangements  of  a  single  pointed 
figure,  resembling  a  wedge  in  form.    There  were 
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three  classes  of  cuneiform  characters  used  in  the 
period  of  development  of  this  form  of  writing; 
first,  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian,  which 
■was  very  complicated,  containing  from  six 
hundred  to  seven  hundred  symbols ;  the  Scythian  or 
Median,  having  about  one  hundred  characters 
only,  and  the  third,  the  Persian,  which  is  purely 
alphabetic.  The  Chinese  gives  an  example  of  a 
written  language  which  was  arrested  in  an  early 
period  of  its  development  before  the  alphabetic 
stage  has  been  reached.  The  people  of  China  still 
use  a  written  character  for  a  word,  as  they  did 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  Egyptian  is  the  most 
important  of  those  early  systems,  as  from  it  wa 
probably  derived  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  which 
became  the  parent  of  all  of  the  graphic  systems  of 
the  modern  worlu.  The  Egyptians  never  fully 
separated  the  hieroglyphic  and  phonetic  symbols, 
but  the  Phoenicians  adopted  the  latter  only,  and 
thus  originated  the  first  purely  alphabetic  plan  of 
writing.  The  Phoenician  alphabet  was  the  parent 
of  five  principal  branches  of  graphic  forms,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  Greek,  which  was 
the  parent  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  from  which 
sprang  the  alphabets  of  all  modern  European 
nations,  and  those  taken  from  them  by  the  people 
who  now  inhabit  the  Western  hemisphere. 

THE  LEPER  VILLAGE  OF  HAWAII. 

Chicago. 

Give  an  account  of  the  island  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  lepers  among  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;how  the 
lepers  are  cared  for,  etc.  Inquiber. 

Answer.—  The  leper  community  is  on  the  island 
of  Molokai,  in  the  Hawaiian  archipelago.  On  this 
island  are  a  number  of  precipitous  peaks,  and  at 
the  base  of  one  of  these,  which  is  3,000  feet  high, 
lie  the  Kalaupapa  plains,  stretching  seaward,  and 
wholly  without  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  island,  except  by  sea,  as  the  wall  of  rock 
stretches  on  either  side  to  the  water's  edge.  To 
this  plain,  thus  isolated  by  nature,  all  lepers  are 
banished  as  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
disease  appear.  This  settlement  was  formed  by 
order  of  the  king  in  1866,  for  it  was  found  that  in 
spite  of  stringent  commands  to  secure  the 
isolation  of  individual  cases,  these  could 
not  be  carried  out  while  the  lepers  were  allowed  to 
live  with  their  families  and  friends.  Outside  of 
the  fact  that  the  lepers  are  debarred  from  any 
direct  communication  with  non-infected  persons 
no  restriction  is  laid  upon  them.  Their  village, 
which  has  usually  an  average  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  has  its  churches,  schools,  and 
stores  as  the  other  villages  have,  and  also  govern- 
ment offices.  The  government  provides  nil  with 
shelter,  necessary  clothing,  and  daily  rations  of 
good  food;  for  ah  luxuries  thoy  must  depend  upon 
their  own  resources  or  the  generosity  of  friends. 
Medicine  end  the  attendance  of  a  physician  are 
provided  by  the  government,  which  also  appropri- 
ates 190,000  a  year,  a  certain  proportion  of  which 
is  to  bo  given  for  every  instanco  of  actual  cure  in 
the  case  of  a  leper.  All  officials  on  the  island  are 
lepers :  the  teachers,  and  tho  ministers,  with  the 
exception  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  are  lepers. 
These  unfortunatos  employ  themselves  in  many 
ways;  have  a  band  of  muHic  and  a  military  drill. 
There  is  a  large  hospital,  kept.  In  admirable  condi- 
tion, In  which  the  more  advaneod  and  more  serious 


cases  are  cared  for.  The  lepers  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  are  not  "lepers  white  as  snow."  Their  dis- 
ease is  the  Chinese  leprosy,  in  which  the  flesh  be- 
comes discolored  and  decays. 

CITIZENSHIP  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

„  „  OasEO.Wia. 

Give  some  definite  information  concerning  the 
status  of  the  Chinese  in  this  country.  Can  they 
vote,  or  hold  office,  or  claim  any  of  the  privileges 
ot  a  citizen?  LeN.J. 

Answer.— There  have  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  question  and  some  important  de- 
cisions of  St  te  courts,  but  the  question  has  not 
been  authoritatively  decided  as  yet.  The  alien  act 
of  1870  contains  this  clause :  "The  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  apply  to  aliens  being  free  white  ner- 
sons  and  to  aliens  of  African  nativity  and  to  per- 
sons of  African  descent."  Judge  Sawyer,  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  in  California,  decided 
some  years  ago  that  this  clause  excluded  the 
Chinese  from  the  privileges  of  naturalization. 
Several  circuit  judges  have  followed  this  decision, 
but  the  New  York  Court  of  Common  Pleas  has 
taken  an  entirely  different  view,  several  Chinese 
having  been  naturalized  in  that  State.  Other 
States  have  admitted  Chinamen,  in  a  few  instances 
to  naturalization  privileges,  but  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  decided  as  to  their 
right  to  do  so.  An  interesting  case,  that  may  re- 
sult in  an  authoritative  statement  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  Chinese,  is  that  of  Yong  Hen 
Chang,  a  young  Chinaman  who  has  been  educated 
in  this  country.  He  is  a  Yale  College  graduate, 
and  after  taking  the  regular  course  at  the 
Columbia  College  law  school  was  refused  natural- 
ization papers.  The  New  York  Legislature  passed 
a  special  act  last  spring  authorizing  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  to  waive  the  question  of  his  alienage, 
but  the  court  declined  to  do  so,  and  refused  to 
admit  the  young  man  to  the  bar  on  the  ground 
that  aliens  can  not  practice  law.  Chang  subse- 
quently procured  his  naturalization  papers,  and 
renewed  his  application  to  the  court,  but  the  mat- 
ter has  not  yet  been  decided. 

LOUISE  MICHEL. 

EVANSTON,  HI. 

Who  is  Louis  Michel?  Give  a  brief  account  of  her 
life.  M.  B. 

Answer.— Louise  Michel,  who  has  long  been 
identified  with  the  anarchists  of  Europe,  is  said  to 
be  the  daughter  of  an  aristocratic  father.  Her 
mother  was  a  servant  maid,  but  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing the  young  girl,  who  manifested  much  quick- 
ness of  intellect,  an  unusual  education  for  one  in 
her  rank  of  life.  Louise  attempted  the  work  of 
school  teachiug,  but  failing  to  win  success  in  this, 
she  sought  notoriety  in  a  connection  with  the 
socialists  and  the  noisy  politicians  of  Paris.  She 
was  one  of  the  insurgents  who  fought  under  the 
rod  flag  of  tho  Commune  of  1871,  and  for  her  share 
in  the  uprising  was  banished  to  New  Caledonia. 
After  a  brief  exile,  she  was  pardoned  and  allowed 
to  return,  but  immediately  becamo  mixed  again 
In  socialistic  agitation.  She  was  tried  for  compli- 
city in  a  plot  to  incite  a  rising  among  the  soldiers, 
and  was  found  guilty  nnd  Imprisoned  for  several 
years.  On  her  release  she  immediately  rejoined 
hor  old  companions.  She  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  labor  riots  of  1883,  and  headed  the  riots  in 
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Paris  in  1883.  In  fact,  she  has  ever  since  been  ac- 
t-ire, except  when  imprisonment  has  kept  her  from 
the  opportunity  in  spreading  "the  gospel  of 
anarchy."  Her  stand  is  that  of  the  Nihilists,  de- 
manding the  destruction  of  all  creeds  and  all  social 
order,  that  on  their  ruins  may  he  built  a  society 
that  shall  suit  her  ideas.  In  this  society  there  is, 
of  course,  to  be  no  law  and  no  religion,  but  like 
most  reformers  of  her  kind,  who  pursue  agitation 
simply  to  secure  their  own  prominence— she  does 
not  compromise  herself  by  advocating  any  intelli- 
gent system  of  socialistic  doctrine. 

WATCHES  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

OsKALOOSA.IOWa. 

How  many  hours  constitutes  a  "watch"  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation?  Helen  E.  Bailey. 

Answer. — The  Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, says  the  Rev.  Dr  William  Smith  in  hia 
Bible  dictionary,  divided  the  night  into  watches 
instead  of  hours,  each  watch  representing  the 
period  for  which  sentinels  or  pickets  remained  on 
duty.  The  proper  Jewish  reckoning  recognized 
only  three  such  watches,  entitled  the  first  or  "be- 
ginning of  the  watches"  (Lam.  ii.  19) ;  the  middle 
watch  (Judges  vii.  19),  and  the  morning  watch 
(Exodus  xiv.  24;  II.  Samuel  xi.  11).  These  would 
last,  respectively,  from  sunset  to  10  o'clock  p.  m. : 
from  10  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m.,  and  from  2  a.  m.  to  sun- 
rise. After  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  su- 
premacy the  number  of  watches  was  increased  to 
four,  which  were  described  either  according  to 
their  numerical  order,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "fourth 
watch"  (Matthew  xiv.  25),  or  by  the  terms  "even," 
"midnight,"  "cockcrowing."  and  "morning" 
(Mark  xiii.  35).  These  terminated  respectively,  at 
9  p.  m.,  midnight  3  a.  m.,  and  6  a.  m. 

SLAVERY  IN  CUBA. 

Glenooe,  Neb. 
Give  a  description  of  slavery  in  Cuba  and  de- 
scribe its  present  form  there.  I.  H.  M. 

Answer.— Slavery  had  existed  in  Cuba  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sugar  c  ane  was  first  begun  en  the 
islands.  As  the  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world 
became  more  enlightened  on  this  subject,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Spanish  government  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade  carried  on  with  the  Cubans,  but  with  little 
success.  By  a  treaty  made  in  1817  Spain  agreed 
to  abolish  the  trade,  but  so  little  was  act- 
ually done  to  interfere  with  the  traffic  that  be- 
tween 1817  and  1842  it  was  estimated,  from  infor- 
mation furnished  by  the  British  consulates  on  the 
island,  that  no  less  that  335,000  slaves  were  im- 
ported into  Cuba.  As  late  as  1860  40,000  were 
brought  in  in  a  single  year.  In  1865  the  Spanish 
government  declared  the  traffic  piracy,  and  more 
strenuous  measures  were  taken  to  overthrow  it. 
In  June,  1870,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Spanish 
Cortes  declaring  free  all  slaves  born  after  it3  pas- 
sage, and  all  who  at  that  time  were  60  years  of  age; 
it  also  provided  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  all 
others.  There  was  difficulty  in  putting  the  law  into 
effect,  owing  to  repeated  insurrections  upon  the 
island.  In  1878,  the  Cortes  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  the  emancipation  of  all  the  Cuban  slaves  dur- 
ing the  years  1886, 1887  and  1888.  A  large  number 
have  been  set  free  under  this  law,  and  its  operation 
will  probably  liberate  all  during  the  current  year, 


though  there  is  of  course  an  effort  in  many  in- 
stances to  prolong  the  period  of  servitude  under 
one  plea  or  another.  Another  form  of  slavery  haa 
flourished  in  Cuba  in  the  coolie  trade,  or  the  im- 
portation of  laborers  from  China.  These  were- 
first  brought  in  under  contract  from  Amoy  in  1847, 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  Public  Works,  and  were 
sold  for  the  cost  of  their  transportation.  After- 
ward, the  business  became  a  regular  trade  by  com- 
panies and  private  persons,  who  raised  the  price  of 
the  coolies.  Up  to  1873,  50,000  had  been  imported, 
and  the  record  of  the  courts  of  Cuba  showed  that 
they  had  been  treated  with  great  cruelty.  The- 
mortality  among  them  was  very  great.  No  effect- 
ive suppression  of  this  traffic  was  made,  however* 
until  the  adoption  of  a  treaty  between  the  Spanish 
and  Chinese  governments  in  1879,  positively  for- 
bidding the  immigration  of  Chinamen  by  contract^ 
and  pledging  both  governments  to  the  prosecution 
of  any  person  or  vessel  violating  the  law. 

FRANCES  ANNE  KEMBLE. 

Sycamore,  111. 
Give  a  brief  biography  of  Fanny  Kemble. 

A  Readeb. 

Answer.— Frances  Anne  Kemble,  the  popular 
English  actress  and  writer,  was  born  in  London  in 
1811.  She  was  the  dau  :hter  of  Charles  Kemble,  a. 
successful  actor.  The  whole  Kemble  family  for 
several  generations  were  noted  for  their  talents 
not  only  on  the  stage,  but  in  literature.  Fanny 
performed  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy  with  brill- 
iant success.  At  the  age  of  17  she  wrote  a  playr 
"Francis  the  First,"  which  was  put  on  the  stage* 
and  received  with  much  approval.  In  1832  she  ac- 
companied her  father  to  the  United  States,  and 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  the  chief 
cities.  In  1834  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Pierce 
Butler  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  same  time  she- 
retired  from  the  stage.  Mr.  Butler  was  of  a  South- 
ern family,  and  for  two  years,  1838-39,  they  re- 
Bided  on  his  plantation  in  Georgia.  But  the 
union  was  not  a  happy  one,  because  of  the- 
great  incompatibility  of  the  tastes  and  opinions 
of  the  pair,  and  about  1841  a  separation  took 
place,  and  Mrs.  Butler  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Lenox,  Mass.  Just  after  her  mar- 
riage Mrs.  Butler's  prose  work,  "A  Journal  of 
a  Residence  in  America,"  was  published  in  Lon- 
don. This  was  followed  in  1837  by  a  drama  enti- 
tled "The  Star  of  Seville,"  which  was  acted  with 
success,  and  in  1844  she  published  a  collection  of 
her  poems.  In  1846  she  visited  Europe  and  trav- 
eled on  the  continent,  and  in  1847  published  an  ac- 
count of  her  tour  under  the  title,  "A  Year  of  Con- 
solation." Soon  after  this  she  secured  a  divorce 
from  her  husband,  after  which  she  resumed  the 
name  of  Kemble.  In  1848  she  commenced  Shake- 
spearean readings  in  Boston,  and  these  met  with 
such  warm  approval  that  she  continued  them  for 
several  years  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States.  In  1851  she  returned  to  England,  and  for 
a  brief  time  to  the  stage.  She  came  back  to  the 
United  States  in  1856,  but  in  February,  1860,  re- 
turned again  to  England,  where  she  remained  six 
years.  While  there  she  published  "Residence  on 
a  Georgia  Plantation,"  in  which  she  gives  from 
personal  observation  her  impressions  of  slavery. 
She  took  up  her  residence  again  in  Lenox,  Mass. 
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in  1866,  went  to  Europe  again  in  1869,  and  in  187c 
returned  and  took  up  her  residence  near  Philadel- 
phia, where  she  has  since  lived.  She  has  since 
published  two  books,  "Records  of  a  Girlhood" 
(1878),  and  "Records  of  Later  Life"  (1883). 


FOEEIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 

Springfield,  111. 
1.  Does  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories  exceed  the  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  what 
amount?  2.  How  does  the  combined  British  for- 
eign, maritime  and  domestic  railway  tonnage  com- 
pare with  the  tonnage  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories?  3.  Assuming  that  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  in  England  is  greater  than  in  any 
European  country,  what  is  the  average  per  day  for 
all  employments?  State  also  average  for  United 
States.  4.  What  countries  of  England's  depend- 
encies levy  protective  duties? 

George  B.  Stadden. 

Answer.— l.  Yes.  Exact  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able. But  the  people  of  the  United  States  buy 
and  wear  more  woolen  goods  than  all  the  other 
people  in  the  world  put  together.  The  American 
manufacture  and  consumption  of  iron  is  also 
greater  than  that  of  any  foreign  country.  2.  The 
total  marine  tonnage  of  the  United  States  for  1887 
was  4,105,845 ;  this  includes  river,  lake,  and  ocean 
vessels  of  all  sorts.  Our  sea-going  tonnage  was 
2.684,067.  That  of  England  was  6,127,375.  The 
number  of  miles  of  railroads  in  actual  operation 
in  the  United  States  for  1887  was  125,146.  The 
mileage  in  operation  in  Great  Britain  in  1886  was 
19,932.  3.  This  question  is  too  vague  for  definite 
answer.  Cotton  spinning  is  among  the  least  re- 
munerative forms  of  labor.  English  rates  (stan- 
dard), $1.17;  American,  $1.77.  Iron-workers  are 
among  the  best  paid  laborers.  English  rail- 
?traighteners  get  $i.35  per  day;  American,  $10. 
English  rail-mill  heaters  get  $1.60,  American  $8.50 
per  day.  As  an  average,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
the  American  laborer  earns  twice  as  much  as  the 
English.  4.  All  her  Canadian  and  all  but  one  of 
her  Australian  provinces. 

GENERAL  DURBIN  WARD. 

Fort  Gat,  W.  Va. 
Give  a  biography  of  General  Durbin  Ward. 

H.  A.  Hammond. 

Answer.— Duibin  Ward  was  born  in  Augusta, 
Ky.,  Feb.  11,  1819.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm 
and  having  little  opportunity  for  instruction,  he 
acquired  by  his  own  unaided  study  sufficient 
knowledge  to  admit  him  into  Miami  University, 
Ohio,  where  he  maintained  himself  for  two  years. 
He  studied  law  under  Thomas  Corwin,  and  was  a 
partner  of  that  eminent  lawyer  for  three  years, 
until  elected  a  prosecuting  attorney  of  his  county. 
After  filling  this  office  six  years,  Ward  served  a 
term  in  the  Legislature,  but  after  this  until  1855 
took  no  active  part  in  politics.  He  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Whig  party 
and  upon  its  dissolution  connected  him- 
self with  the  Democrats.  In  1856  he  was 
defeated  as  candidate  for  Contiress,  and  in  1858  for 
Attorney  General  of  the  State.  In  1860  he  was  a 
delogato  to  the  Charleston  and  Baltimore  Conven- 
tions, warmly  supporting  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
and  served  in  West  Virginia  under  General  Mc- 
Glollan,  but  afterward,  being  commissioned 
Major  of  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  Infantry,  served 
tor  the  rest  of  tbo  war  under  General  Thomas.  At 
^.lickamaugu  he  was  shot  through  the  body,  his 


left  arm  being  disabled  for  life.  He  was  then 
mustered  out  without  his  knowledge,  but  hearing 
of  it  went  to  Washington,  got  the  order  revoked, 
and  returned  to  the  field,  carrying  his  arm  in  a 
sling  during  the  whole  of  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
and  was  brevetted  Brigadier  General.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1866,  he  was  made  District  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Ohio,  but  was  removed  about 
three  years  later  by  President  Grant.  With  the 
exception  of  a  brief  service  in  the  State  Senate  in 
1870  he  held  no  other  office  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  May  22,  1886. 

HOW  WAX  FLOWERS  ARE  MADE. 

VlRDEN.Tll. 

Give  some  account  of  how  wax  flowers  are  made. 

M.Merton. 

Ansvier. — The  art  of  making  wax  flowers  should 
be  learned  from  an  expert,  since  many  detailed  di- 
rections are  needed  at  first,  and  only  practice  can 
secure  pei feet  results.  It  was  formerly  necessary 
for  each  person  to  prepare  his  own  wax,  which 
rendered  the  process  very  tedious.  This  was  done 
by  stirring  into  the  melted  wax  some  fir  balsam  or 
some  other  substance  of  tenacious  quality,  and 
then  pouring  it  in  thin  sheets,  which  were  ren- 
dered perfectly  smooth  by  pressure.  But  now  pre- 
pared wax  can  be  procured  in  sheets,  which  is 
much  better  for  the  purpose  of  flower-making  than 
any  prepared  by  comparatively  inexperienced 
hands.  The  wax-flower  maker  should  have  on 
hand  before  beginning  work  a  good  set  of  hard- 
wood tools,  consisting  of  cutters,  punchers,  spa- 
tulas of  different  sizes  and  shapes;  also,  a  number 
of  pins  of  steel  with  glass  or  ivery  heads;  also, 
wax  of  different  kinds  in  sheets,  powdered  colors, 
and  wire  of  assorted  sizes,  Besides  these,  cutters 
of  tin  are  required  for  some  flowers,  and  leaf  molds 
of  brass  or  plaster.  Sheets  of  white  paper  are 
needed,  also,  to  lay  the  parts  of  the  flower  upon  as 
fast  as  made,  as  the  great  beauty  of  wax- work  is 
its  perfect  cleanliness.  A  spirit-lamp  is  also 
needed,  and  a  small  tin  vessel  in  which  to  soften  or 
melt  the  wax.  The  flower-maker  should  have  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  botany  to  know  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  flowers  at  least.  Stamens  and  pis- 
tils can  be  obtained  ready-made  from  the  dealers 
in  material,  or  they  may  be  made  by  taking 
coarse  cotton  or  thread,  stiffening  it  with  starch 
or  gum,  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  dipping  it  in 
melted  wax.  Tiny  bits  of  wax,  rolled  between  the 
fingers  and  pressed  upon  the  ends  of  the  filameuts, 
serve  as  anthers,  the  stipules  for  the  pistils  are 
made  in  the  same  wav.  Gilt  and  tin  molds  and 
cutters  can  be  procured  for  a  large  number  of 
leaves,  or,  if  some  curious  or  new  leaf  is  to  be 
made,  it  may  be  copied  directly  from  nature,  by 
warming  a  piece  of  green  wax,  on  which  the  na- 
tural leaf,  lightly  touched  with  oil,  is  laid— the 
back  of  the  leaf  touching  the  wax— and  firmly 
pressed  upon  it,  so  that  every  rib  and  vein  of  the 
leal  is  reproduced  in  the  wax  surface.  In  coloring 
the  flowers,  small  camel's  hair  brushes  are  used 
for  line  lines,  and  bristle  brushes  for 
blotches  or  broad  surfaces.  Where  the 
petals  or  leaves  are  glossy,  the  color  maj 
be  used  moist  and  then  dried  and  varnished, 
but  when  a  soft,  velvety  surface  is  donired,  the 
breath  must  be  blown  upon  It,  and  powdered  coloc 
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4pplied  with  delicate  touch.  The  best  patterns  for 
ihe  petals  and  sepals,  the  parts  of  the  corolla  and 
;he  calyx,  are  the  parts  of  the  natural  flower  itself. 
These,  when  cut,  are  pressed  into  place.  The  art- 
.st's  eye,  as  well  as  the  skillful  hand,  is  needed  to 
make  wax  flowers  well.  The  parts  are  held  in 
place  by  means  of  fine  wires.  Wax  fruit  is  made 
by  casting  melted  wax  in  molds  of  the  form  of  the 
fruit,  either  mixing  the  coloring  matter  with  the 
wax  in  its  liquid  state,  or  applying  ic  with  a  brush 
on  the  fruit  when  molded. 

THE  CHAIR  OF  IDRIS. 

Geneseo,  111. 
Tennyson,  in  his  poem  of  ".35nid"  has  the  follow- 
ing: 

"He  felt  were  she  the  prize  of  bodilv  force, 
Himself  beyond  the  rest  pushing  could  move 
The  chair  of  Idris." 
What  and  where  is  the  Chair  of  Idris?  J.  A.  S. 
Answer.— Oader  Idris,  or  the  Chair  of  Idris  is 
the  name  given  to  mountain  in  North  Wales,  at 
the  top  of  which  the  rock  is  hollowed  out  by  na- 
ture in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  couch.  The  local 
legends  do  not  give  the  origin  of  the  name,  but  the 
superstition  is  that  whoever  spends  a  night  on 
this  couch  will  on  the  following  morning  be  dead, 
or  endowed  with  the  loftiest  poetic  inspiration,  or 
raving  in  madness.  A  fine  poem  on  this  idea  by 
Mrs.  Hemans.  The  Greeks  hold  a  similar  faacy 
concerning  the  effect  of  a  night  spent  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Olympus.  Idris  is  variously  re- 
presented in  Welsh  traditions  as  a  prince,  a 
magician,  and  an  astronomer,  the  only  thing  in 
which  all  form  of  the  story  agree  being  his  im- 
mense stature.  Besides  the  fact  that  this  chair  of 
his  indicates  an  occupant  of  very  generous  pro- 
portions, in  the  Lake  of  the  Three  Pebbles,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  are  three  huge  blocks  of 
stone  which  he  is  said  to  have  shaken  out  of  one 
of  his  boots. 

HOW  THE  GROUND  THAWS. 

^ .  Danville,  HI. 

We  often  hear  the  expression,  -The  ground  is 
thawing  very  fast  from  below,"  while  it  is  thawing 
but  little  on  the  surface.  Is  it  true  that  the  ground 
thaws  from  beneath  in  the  spring?  W.  D.  F. 

Answer. — During  the  approach  and  continuance 
of  winter  the  earth  throws  off  by  radiation,  each 
night,  more  heat  than  it  absorbs  in  the  day-time. 
While  this  goes  on  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  must  continue  to  fall,  and  the  cold  of 
the  atmosphere  must  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper 
daily  into  the  ground.  As  spring  approaches  the 
conditions  change  and  each  night  less  heat  is 
radiated  than  is  absorbed  in  the  day.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  earth  is  therefore  steadily 
rising  instead  of  falling,  and  opportunity  is  given 
to  the  latent  heat  of  the  earth  to  manifest  its  in- 
fluence. For,  next  to  the  primal  source  of  heat — 
the  sun — a  very  important  source  is  found  in  the 
heat  of  the  globe  itself.  While  the  surface  is  still 
frozen,  therefore,  and  has  not  yet  absorbed  a  suf- 
ficient surplus  of  heat  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
the  nightly  loss  by  radiation,  the  ground  may  yet 
be  thawing  rapidly  and  perceptibly  from  below, 
through  the  influence  of  the  earth's  latent  heat. 

NINTH  OHIO  BATTERY. 
„,         .  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  Battery      C.  F. 

Answer.— The  Ninth  Ohio  Independent  Battery 

as  organized  at  Camp  Wood,  Ohio,  Oct.  11,  1861. 


It  was  sent  to  Kentucky,  and  its  first  battle  was 
Mill  Springs.  During  the  spring  following  it  had 
some  very  severe  marches  and  several  skirmishes. 
It  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Cumberland  Gap 
June  19.  In  the  following  autumn  the  battery 
received  a  complete  outfit  of  guns,  and  a  full 
complement  of  officer?  was  assigned  it.  It  was 
attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  Jan- 
uary, 1863.  It  was  stationed  at  Nashville,  Frank- 
lin, and  other  points  during  the  year,  and  had 
several  hot  skirmishes  with  the  rebels.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1864,  three-fourths  of  the  men  enlisted.  In 
May  the  battery  started  with  Sherman's  forces  on 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  fought  in  nearly  all  the 
engagements  preceding  the  capture  of  the  city. 
It  then  went  through  with  this  army  to  the  sea. 
It  returned  home  by  way  of  Washington,  and  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
July  25,  1865. 

TARIFF  HISTORY. 

COZARD,  Neb 

1.  How  long  did  the  Walker  tariff  of  184G  last'  *. 
What  was  its  effect.  3.  Name  the  years  thaf  Jfe« 
United  States  has  had  free  trade,  and  what  was  the 
effect  each  time?  4.  Tell  us  about  the  European 
countries  that  have  a  protective  tariff. 

A.  C.  Allen. 

Answer.— 1.  From  1846  to  1857.  2.  It  increased 
the  public  debt,  and  increased  the  revenues  from 
tariff  duties  by  encouraging  imports  from  Europe. 
The  customs  duties  under  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  of  1842-6,  which  was  protective — were  $97,«- 
109,411.  For  the  first  four  years  of  the  Walkst 
tariff,  which  was  not  protective,  they  were  $123,- 
920,411,  But  though  the  income  from  tariff  duties 
was  increased  by  the  low  tariff,  the  National 
finances  became  embarrassed.  The  protective 
tariff  of  1842-6,  with  less  income,  resulted  in  a  net 
surplus  of  $16,888,967  for  the  four  years.  The 
Walker  tariff,  with  a  larger  income  from  duties 
on  imports  left  a  deficit  of  income  over  expendi- 
ture of  $52,108,144,  which  was  just  so  much  in- 
crease of  the  public  debt.  This  phenomenon  was 
the  result  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  the 
people,  owing  to  the  closing  of  American  mills 
and  factories  by  European  imports.  Robert  J. 
Walker,  born.  1807,  died,  1869;  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  1834-45;  Secretary  of 
Treasury  1846-9.  3.  The  United  States  has  never 
had  absolute  free  trade;  its  low  tariff  periods  were 
1846-57  and  1833-42,  in  both  of  which  there  was 
commercial  depression.  4.  England  approaches 
nearest  to  the  condition  of  actual  free  trade, 
though  it  taxes  tea  and  coffee— prime  necessites 
of  life.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  low  tariff  coun- 
tries. Italy,  Germany,  France,  Prussia  have 
highly  protective  tariffs  and  seem  bent  on  attain- 
ing to  a  system  of  absolute  protection. 

LITTLE  JOHN  OF  CHICKAMAUGA. 

Whitley,  Ind. 
There  was  a  song  about  the  close  of  the  war 
called  "Little  John  of  Chickamauga."  To  whom 
did  it  refer,  and  was  the  circumstance  a  true  one  ? 

Ex-Soldier. 

Answer.— There  is  said  to  have  been  a  boy 
volunteer  in  one  of  the  Ohio  regiments  in  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  who  had  enlisted  at  the 
age  of  but  12  years.  He  was  generally  known  as 
"Clem,"  which  seems  to  have  been  his  real  name, 
but  some  of  the  soldiers  gave  him  the  name  of 
"Little  John."   He  was  a  great  pet  of  the  soldiers. 
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and,  with  a  child's  recklessness,  was  always  eager 
to  be  in  the  heart  of  danger.  The  story  is 
that  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  he  was  in  the 
very  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  had  had  three  bul- 
lets through  his  hat,  when  he  got  separated  from 
\is  company.  A  mounted  Confederate  officer  saw 
Aim  running  across  an  open  space  of  ground  with 
a  musket  in  his  hand,  and  shouted,  "Stop!  you 
^ttle  Yankee  devil !"  The  boy  halted  and  brought 
fcs  gun  to  order  and  the  Colonel  rode  toward  him 
Jb  make  him  prisoner.  Little  John  then,  with  a 
quick  movement,  brought  up  his  gun  and  fired, 
killing  the  officer  instantly.  For  this  exploit  the 
boy  was  made  a  sergeant,  put  on  duty  at  head- 
quarters, and  received  a  medal  of  honor.  He 
grew  to  manhood,  and  some  years  after  the  close 
of  the  war  obtained  a  position  in  one  of  the  de- 
partments at  Washington. 

THE  PERIODICAL  CICADA. 

Chicago. 

Give  some  account  of  the  seventeen-year  locust, 
its  nature  and  habits.  Does  it  appear  but  once  in 
seventeen  years?  And  is  there  any  foundation  for 
the  belief  that  the  "W"  on  its  wings  foretells  war? 

♦nquirer. 

Answer. — The  insect  known  as  the  leventeen- 
year  locust  is  not  a  member  of  the  locust  but  of  the 
cicada  family,  and  its  correct  name  is  the  harvest 
fly.  This  insect  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  length 
of  time  necessary  for  it  to  pass  from  the  larva  to 
the  pupa  state — seventeen  years  in  one  species, 
thirteen  in  another  The  periodical  cicada  ap- 
pears in  some  parts  of  the  country  nearly  every 
year,  an**  perhaps  a  few  of  the  insects  may  appear 
anywhet.,,,  during  any  summer,  but  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  each  swarm  appear  only  every  seven- 
teen or  thirteen  years.  The  poDular  name  of  lo- 
cust was  doubtless  derived  from  this  appearance 
in  large  swarms  after  long  intervals  of  time,  like 
the  locusts  of  the  East.  In  its  perfect  state  this 
harvest  fly  is  of  a  black  color,  the  edge  and  veins  of 
its  two  pair  of  wings  being  orange  color. 
Near  the  tips  of  the  outer  wings  is  a  zig- 
zag line  in  the  form  of  the  letter  W,  which  the 
superstitious  imagine  indicates  approaching  war; 
as  this  is  seen  on  every  insect,  and  as  some  of  the 
insects  appear  in  some  part  of  the  country  every 
year,  the  prophecy  is  considerably  weakened  by  its 
frequent  repetition.  The  eggs  of  this  cicada  are 
deposited  in  the  twigB  of  trees,  the  female  piercing 
a  hole  to  receive  them.  Here  they  hatch  in  about 
six  weeks,  and  the  young  larva  fall  to  the  ground, 
wheie  they  instantly  bury  themselves  by  means  of 
their  fore  feet.  They  live  in  the  ground  during 
their  long  period  of  growth,  seldom  burrowing  more 
than  three  to  four  feet  below  the  surface.  They 
follow  the  roots  of  plants  in  their  subterranean 
movements,  and  live  upon  the  juices  of  these,  thus 
sometimes  proving  quite  injurious  to  vegetation. 
As  the  time  of  their  transformation  approaches 
they  gradually  make  their  way  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth  through  long  circuitous  passages.  They 
burnt  through  the  crust  during  the  warm  nights  of 
the  spring  and  early  summer  and  ascend  trees; 
and  in  a  few  hour*  thl  pupa  Hkin  in  which  they  are 
enveloped  breaks,  hd <1  the  perfect  iBMOt  comes 
forth.  The  ground  in  of  ten  riddlod  like  u  honeycomb 
by  those  insects,  they  appear  in  such  numbers,  and 
^ere  their  liven  prolonged  they  would  undoubtedly 


do  great  injury  to  vegetation,  but  fortunately  their 
existence  is  but  ephemeral.  After  emergence  from 
the  pupa  skin,  the  males  perform  the  act  of  repro- 
duction, and  soon  die.  They  have  scarcely  a  trace 
of  digestive  apparatus,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they 
do  not  eat  anything  in  their  brief  lives.  The  re- 
productive organs  of  both  male  and  female  are 
fully  developed  on  their  birth  into  the  winged 
form.  The  males  carry  over  500  sperm  cells,  and 
each  female  lays  from  400  to  500  eggs.  The  female- 
has  a  complete  digestive  system— though  she  is 
smaller  in  size  than  the  male— and  she  feeds  upon 
young  foliage,  but  fortunately  she  lives  but  a  few 
weeks.  She  bores  into  small  twigs,  laying  about 
sixteen  eggs  in  a  hole,  and  continues  her  work 
until  all  her  eggs  are  deposited;  by  this  time  she 
is  so  exhausted  that  she  falls  from  the  tree  and 
soon  dies.  It  is  fortunate,  considering  the  great 
fecundity  of  this  insect,  that  ants  and  other  flies 
feed  upon  its  eggs,  and  that  blackbirds,  wood- 
peckers, frogs,  toads,  and  hogs  devour  the  larvae 
when  they  fall  to  the  ground  upon  being  hatched, 
or  are  turned  up  in  a  half-developed  state  by  the 
plow ;  also  that  it  only  appears  at  long  intervals. 
The  twigs  punctured  to  receive  eggs  usually 
die  and  fall  from  the  tree,  and  in  this 
way  the  cicada  does  a  great  deal  of  harm 
to  fruit  trees,  though  forest  trees  bear  it  very 
well.  The  periodical  nature  of  this  insect  has 
been  known  for  200  years,  a  description  of  a  seven- 
teen-year locust  brood  being  on  record  as  far 
back  as  1633.  But  it  remained  for  the  present 
entomologist  of  the  United  States,  Professor  C.  V. 
Riley,  to  discover,  by  cemparison  of  the  dates  of 
their  appearance,  that  one  of  the  cicada  species 
had  a  period  of  transformation  five  years  shorter 
than  the  other.  Professor  Riley  published  in  1886 
a  chronological  statememt  of  all  the  periodical 
cicada  broods  that  had  been  recorded  up  to  that 
year,  giving  dates  of  their  future  appearanoe.  He 
6ays  that  in  general  terms  "the  seventeen -year 
broods  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Northern,  and 
the  thirteen-year  broods  to  the  Southern  State% 
the  dividing  line  being  about  latitude  38  degree* 
though  in  seme  places  the  seventeen-year  broodf 
extend  belew  this  line,  while  in  Illinois  the  thir- 
teen-year broods  run  up  considerably  beyond  it." 

thb  british  soldier  in  china — the  kotow. 

Chicago. 

Some  vears  ago  I  read  a  short  poem  entitled  "The 
British  Soldier  in  China."  A  few  weeks  ago  I  recog- 
nized a  quotation  from  it  in  an  article  in  The  Inter. 

Ocean; 

"Vain  mightiest  fleets  of  iron  framed,"  etc. 
I  have  alwavsl  wanted  to  know  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  that  poem.  Please  give  them  in 
Our  Curiosity  Shop  with  the  author. 

R.  £.  Howell. 

Answer. — The  poem  alluded  to  is  by  Sir  Francis 
Hastings  Doyle.  The  oircu«nstance  giving  rise  to 
it  was  about  as  follows:   Du<in*the  war  between 

Great  Britain  and  China,  in  5*67-58,  one  day  a 
young  fellow  named  Moyse,  a  private  of  the 
"Kentish  Buffs,"  having  lagged  behind  on  the 
march  with  some  Sikh  soldiers,  was  taken  prisoner 
bytheonomy.  The  fellows  had  boeu  drinkiug, 
which  was  the  oause  of  their  detention,  as  they 
wore  bunging  around  the  grog-train  in  the  hope  of 
getting  more  liquor.  But  this  rough,  drinking 
young  Knglishraan  had  the  soul  of  a  hero.  The> 
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Chinese  officials  demanded  the  kotow   of  the 
captives;    that    is,   the    ceremony    of  kneel- 
ing    and     knocking     the     head     upon  the 
ground.    This  the  Indian  soldiers  willingly  did, 
and  thus  saved  their  lives,  but  the  Km-lishman,  re- 
garding the  act  as  a  degradation,  positively  refused, 
in  spite  of  all  threats,  and  was  finally  beaten  to 
death  and  his  body  was  thrown  to  the  jackals. 
The  circumstance  acquired  peculiar  interest  from 
the  fact  that  the  questions  of  receiving  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  embassies  at  that  time  hinged 
upon  the  question  whether  the  envoys  could  be 
allowed  to  approach  the  sovereign  without  per- 
forming the  kotow.    The  Chinese  regard  this 
obeisance  as  due  to  all  the  gods,  to  the  Emperor, 
who  is  the  son  of  heaven  and  the  messenger  of  the 
gods,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  the  officials  who  rep- 
resent the  Emperor.    The  extreme  obeisance,  in- 
deed, required  by  the  Emperor  and  he  iven,  is  a  • 
kneeling  and  knocking  the  head    thrice,  then 
standing  upright  and  again  kneeling,  this  to  be 
performed  three  times.    This  obeisance  had  been 
performed  by  the  Dutch  embassadors  and  an 
envoy  from  Russia,    and    the    English  and 
American  ambassadors  were  the  first  who  had 
dared  to  refuse  to  accede  to  the  ceremony.  The 
Chinese  ministers  discussed  the   matter  quite 
amiably  with  these  gentlemen.    They  explained 
how  during  their  whole  national  history,  the  Chi- 
nese people  had  accepted  this  ceremony  as  the  in- 
separable prerogative  of  the  Son  of  Heaven.  They 
said :  "If  we  do  not  kneel  before  the  Emperor,  we 
do  not  show  him  any  respect;  it  is  that  or  nothing, 
as  the  reverence  which  we  pay  to  our  gods."  This 
insisting  upon  the  religious  nature  of  the  act  only 
made  more  strenuous  the  determination  of  the 
embassadors  to  concede  no  part  of  the  ceremony; 
so  though  the  Chinese  minister  at  last  consented 
to  waive  the  kotow,  or  knocking,  and  allow  the 
envoy  simply  to  bend  one  knee,  even  so  much  of 
deference  could  not  be  granted.    The  treaties  of 
1858,  therefore,  were  conducted  through  Prince 
Kung,  and  no  audience  with  the  Emperor  was 
permitted.   In  1861,  his  Majesty,  Hienfung,  died, 
and  the  empire  was  left  to  his  only  son,  a  child 
six    years    old.     The    administration  during 
his  ministry  was  conducted   by  Prince  Kung 
and  the   Empresses,    the  mother    and  grand- 
mother of  the  King.   The  critical  question  of  the 
kotow  did  not  come  up  again  until  the  Emperor 
attained  his  majority  in  1873.    In  1859.  the  minis- 
ters had  expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  a  sim- 
ple bending  of  the  knee  instead  of  a  prostration 
from  the  embassadors    But  since  that  time  the 
Chinese  court  Itself  had  put  the  strongest  argu- 
ment possible  in  the  hands  of  foreign  ministers 
by   sending   the  Burlingame    mission  to  their 
courts,  and  the  right  of  independent  nations  could 
not  be  waived  or  compromised  by  any  sisrn  of  in- 
feriority.   There  was  a  long,  amicable  conference 
on  tne  subject,  and  the  Chinese  officials  took  a 
month  to  discuss  the  point  of  etiquette  among 
themselves.    The  question  was  finally  settled  by 
the  agreement  in  June,  1873,  to  yield  the  cere- 
mony of  obeisance  to  the  EmDeror  entirely  in  the 
case  of  foreign  ministers,  and  June  29  the  first 
Imperial  audience  was  granted  to  these  repre- 


sentatives at  the  Emperor's  palace  in  Pekin.  As 
the  poem  to  which  our  query  refers  is  a  fine  one, 
and  comparatively  little  known,  we  quote  it  as 
follows : 

"Last  night,  among  his  fellow  roughs. 

He  jested,  quaffed,  and  swore, 
A  drunken  private  of  the  Buffs, 

Who  never  looked  before; 
To-day,  beneath  the  foeman's  frown, 

He  stands  in  Elgin's  place, 
Ambassador  from  Britain's  crown, 

And  type  of  all  her  r.tce. 

Poor,  reckless,  rude,  low-born,  untaught, 

Bewildered  and  alone, 
A  heart  with  English  instinct  fraught. 

He  yet  can  call  his  own. 
Ay!  tear  his  body  limb  from  limb  I. 

Bring  cord,  or  ax,  or  flame ! 
He  only  knows  that  not  through  him 

Shall  England  come  to  shame. 

Fair  Kentish  hop-fields  round  him  seemed 

Like  dreams  to  come  and  ?o; 
Bright  leagues  of  cherry  blossom  gleamed, 

One  sheet  of  livihg  snow; 
The  smoke  above  his  father's  door 

In  grey  soft  eddyings  hung— 
Must  he  then  watch  it  rise  no  more, 

Doomed  by  himself,  so  young? 

Yes!  honor  calls;  with  strength  like  steel 

He  put  the  vision  by. 
Let  dusky  Indians  whine  and  kneel  I 

An  English  lad  must  die. 
And  thus  with  eyes  that  would  not  shrink, 

With  knee  to  man  unbent, 
Unf alterine  on  its  dreadful  brink 

To  his  red  grave  he  went. 

Vain  mightiest  fleets  of  iron  framed. 

Vain  those  all-shattering  guns, 
Unless  proud  England  keep  untamed 

The  strong  heart  of  her  sons! 
So  let  his  name  through  Europe  ringf 

A  man  of  mean  estate, 
Who  died  as  firm  as  Sparta's  King, 

Because  his  soul  was  great," 

THE  BABBIT'S  FOOT. 

Shaukt.  Miss. 
Give  information  on  carrying  the  foot  of  a  rab- 
bit in  one's  pocket.  How  long  has  the  practice  ex- 
isted, and  for  what  purpose  are  they  carried? 

J.  A.  Lewis. 

Answer.—  Why  the  hare  or  rabbit,  which  in 
Europe  is  simply  a  type  of  helplessness  and  cow- 
ardice in  the  animal  kingdom,  should  be,  in  the 
folklore  of  Africa,  the  hero  of  a  thousand  advent- 
ures, the  leader  of  the  beasts,  by  dint  of  shrewd- 
ness, intelligence,  and  courage,  is  hard  to  conject- 
ure. The  legends  of  "B'rer  Rabbit"  among  the 
negroes,  his  clever  devices  in  outwitting  his  nat- 
ural enemies— the  dog,  fox,  and  wolf— and  thwart- 
ing every  scheme  designed  for  his  own  punish- 
ment, are  almost  without  number.  From  these 
legends  of  the  preternatural  sagacity  of  the  living 
rabbit  came  the  idea  that  the  dead  rabbit  had  cer- 
tain magic  powers.  The  negroes  believe  that  to 
carry  a  rabbit's  foot  in  the  pocket  is  not  only  a 
talisman  for  good  luck,  but  is  a  specific  f«r  cer- 
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tain  diseases.  The  left  hind  foot  of  the  rabbit  is 
believed  to  have  the  most  efficacy,  and  if  it  is 
taken  from  a  rabbit  that  runs  in  a  graveyard  its 
preternatural  properties  are  quite  irresistible.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  all  this  is  the  rankest  super- 
stition, which  can  only  nourish  in  the  midst  of 
dense,  unthinking  ignorance. 

TITLE  TO  MORMON  PROPERTY. 

,  ,     ,  MlDDLEBTJRGH,  N.  Y. 

1.  Who  now  holds  the  title  to  tbe  Mormon  Church 
property  in  Utah?  2.  Give  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tions or  tfce  Edmunds  law  against  polygamy? 

Hay&ked. 

Answer.—  1.  The  property  of  the  Mormon 
Church  was  until  the  past  year  held  partly  in  the 
name  of  the  church  and  partly  in  that  of  the 
Perpetual  Emigrating  Fund  Company.  But  by 
the  provisions  of  what  is  known  as  the  Edmunds- 
Tucker  law,  these  two  corporations  were  abolished, 
and  all  their  property  confiscated  to  the  United 
States,  the  proceeds  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  Territory.  The 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  in  August, 
1887,  instituted  suits  against  the  above- 
named  corporations  in  the  Territorial  Supreme 
Court,  asking  for  a  decree  of  dissolution  and  the 
appointment  of  receiver*.  This  bill  was  granted 
in  November,  and  a  receiver  appointed,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  take  possession  of  such  property  as 
could  be  found.  The  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act,  however,  may  have  to  be  de- 
cided before  it  can  be  fully  carried  out.  2.  Under 
the  recent  and  previous  laws  there  were,  in  1887, 
160  convictions  for  polygamy  and  unlawful  co- 
habitation in  the  Territory.  As  to  fifteen  of  these 
sentence  was  suspended  upon  their  promising  to 
obey  the  law  in  the  future. 

GILDEROY. 

Berry,  111. 

Give  the  origin  of  the  expression,  "Higher  than 
Gilderoy'e  kite."  A.  G.  C. 

Answer. --Gilderoy  was  the  Robin  Hood  of  Scot- 
tish minstrelsy.  The  name  Gilderoy,  or  more 
properly  Gilleroy,  means  in  the  Gaelic  red-haired 
lad.  The  true  name  of  the  character  is  said  to 
have  been  Patrick,  of  the  proscribed  clan  of 
Gregor.  This  noted  freebooter  infested  the  high- 
lands of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  with  an  attendant  band 
of  ruffians.  They  committed  most  atrocious  acts 
of  cruelty,  and  lived  by  plundering  the  country, 
but  like  many  other  lawless  characters  they  con- 
trived to  re  lain  a  considerable  degree  of  popular 
favor,  and  even  popular  protection,  by  claiming  to 
plunder  only  the  rich,  and  by  scat  tering  a  certain 
portion  of  their  ill-gotten  gains  among  the  poor. 
At  length,  by  the  vigilance  and  daring  of  the 
Stewarts  of  Atbol,  several  of  tho  ruffians  were 
captured,  and  were  taken  to  Edinburgh,  tried, 
convi<  ted,  and  hanged  in  February,  L63&  Gilderoy 
m  revenge  burued  the  houses  of  some  of  the 
Stewarts.  A  proclamation  was.  therefore,  is- 
sued by  the  authorities,  offering  £1,000 
for  the  apprehension  of  this  baudit.  The 
inhabitant  lueu  rose  uu  ma  ••,  punned  him  from 
jil.i'  O  to  place,  and  at  la*>t  captured  luiu  and  live 
others,  took  tlioin  to  Kdiuburgh,  whore  they  were 
■  dil)  tried  and  sentenced,  and  in  April,  1G;ih, 
i  i  ;  expiated  their  crimes  on  the  ^allows.  Gilde- 
lov  Was  hanged  Uim  li   lnyliei  than    tile  oilier  .  a 


having  been  a  leader  in  the  evil  deeds  of  the  gang. 
So  the  phrase  arose,  to  be  hoisted,  or  knocked, 
"higher  than  Gilderoy."  The  word  kite  seems  to 
have  been  added  with  the  idea  of  intensifying  the 
phrase,  but  has  no  real  meaning.  It  is  a  modern 
interpolation  undoubtedly,  as  it  must  have  been 
added  by  those  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  ex- 
pression. The  ballad  of  "Gilderoy"  served  for 
many  years  to  keep  the  story  of  the  freebooter  in 
popular  remembrance.  This  ballad  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  a  young  woman  of  good  birth  and 
fine  talents,  who  was  so  infatuated  with  the  young 
robber  that  she  ran  away  from  her  home  to  live 
with  him  some  time  before  he  met  his  fate.  There 
is  a  copy  of  this  ballad  extant  in  a  book  that  bears 
the  date  of  1650.  It  shows  well  the  fascination 
which  the  life  of  the  bandit  has  to  certain  minds, 
and  the  views  then  popularly  held  on  obedience  to 
the  laws.  We  quote  a  few  stanzas  that  show  the 
character  of  the  ballad : 

My  Gilderoy  beath  far  and  near, 
Was  feared  in  every  toun, 

And  bauldly  bare  away  the  gear, 
Of  many  a  lowland  loon. 

Nane  eir  durst  meet  him  man  to  man, 
He  was  sae  brave  a  boy ; 

At  length  by  numbers  he  was  taen 
My  winsome  Gilderoy ! 

Woe  worth  the  loon  that  made  the  laws 

To  hang  a  man  for  gear 
To  reive  of  life  for  ox  or  ass, 

For  sheep,  or  horse,  or  mare! 
Had  not  their  laws  been  made  sae  strick 

I  ne'er  had  lost  my  joy, 
Wi'  sorrow  ne'er  had  wat  my  cheek 

For  my  dear  Gilderoy. 

Gift'  Gilderoy  had  done  amisse 

He  mought  hae  banisht  been. 
Ah!  what  sair  cruelty  is  this 

To  hang  sike  handsome  men  I 
To  hang  the  flower  o'  Scottish  land 

Sae  sweet  and  fair  a  boy! 
Nae  lady  had  sae  white  a  hand 

As  thee,  my  Gilderoy ! 

Of  Gilderoy  sae  f  raid  they  were 

They  bound  him  mickle  strong; 
Tull  Edeuburrow.  they  led  him  there 

And  on  a  gallows  hung. 
They  hung  him  high  aboon  the  rest, 

He  was  sae  trim  a  boy. 
Thair  dyed  the  youth  whom  I  lned  best, 

My  handsome  Gilderoy  1 

THE  INFLATION  BILL.  OF  1874. 

Palm yua.  Wis. 

Give  the  text  of  Getieral  Grant's  message  vetoilL 
the  "Inflation  Hi  11"  ot  1874audthe  qiroumstanoeu 
attending  the  same.  C.  F.  Sherm  an 

Answer.— A.  reference  to  a  history  of  "Our  Fi- 
nancial Legislation"  in  Our  Curiosity  Shop  book 
for  1887  will  give  the  reader  an  understanding  of 
the  circumstuuees  leading  up  to  the  financial  situ- 
ation when  Congress  met  in  December,  1878.  The 
state Of  things  was  peculiar:  There  were  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Treasury  if.o.oOO.OOO  of  gold  ooin 
w  hi<  li  could  lawfully  have  been  paid  out  in  ex- 
OhaniV  lor  public  Obligation •  without  embarrass- 
ing tA«  operations  of  MM  Governuieut:  but  M 
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specie  then  stood  at  a  premium  of  12  per  cent  over 
paper  and  could  not  be  used  to  pay  private  debts 
without  sacrificing  this  premium,  it  was  not 
wanted.  The  panic  of  September,  1873,  which  was 
simply  a  reaction  from  a  period  of  extravagant 
speculation,  had  affected  all  lines  of  business.  The 
first  effect  of  a  panic  is  to  make  men  grasp  all  the 
money  within  their  reach,  and  hold  it  tightly, 
although  a  week  before  they  were  eager  to  risk  it 
on  the  most  uncertain  enterprises.  The  banks 
had  issued  money  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
limit,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  provid- 
ing the  medium  needed  for  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  business,  save  by  drawing  upon  the  $44,- 
000,000  reserve  of  paper  money  in  the  Treasury. 
In  response  to  the  urgent  demand  for  it, 
Secretary  Boutwell  paid  out  $25,000,000 
in  exchange  for  public  securities,  thus 
giving  to  the  embarrassed  banks  tempor- 
any  relief.  Congress  was  looked  to  to  complete 
this  relief  by  authorizing  an  additional  issue  of 
greenbacks.  A  currency  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  passed,  and  then  accepted  by  the 
House.  This  bill  fixed  the  maximum  limit  of 
United  States  notes  at  $±00,000,000,  and  authorized 
$-16,000,000  of  additional  issue  on  the  part  of  the 
banks,  requiring  each  to  retain  "as  a  part  of  its 
lawful  reserve  one-fourth  part  of  the  coin  re- 
ceived by  it  as  interest  on  the  United  States  bonds 
deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
to  secure  its  circulation  and  deposits,"  but  re- 
stricted the  amount  of  reserve  to  be  deposited  in 
the  banks  used  as  redemption  agencies.  It  was  im- 
possible to  say  whether  this  scheme  would  assist 
contraction  or  inflation,  but  the  President  vetoed 
it  as  an  inflation  measure.  We  quote  a  part  of  the 
veto  message  to  show  the  grounds  of  his  action: 

"'Practically  it  is  a  question  whether  the  measure 
under  discussion  would  give  an  additional  dollar 
to  the  irredeemable  paper  currency  of  the  country 
or  not,  and  whether,  by  requiring  three-fourths  of 
the  reserve  to  be  returned  by  the  banks  and  pro- 
hibiting interest  to  be  received  on  the  balance,  it 
might  not  prove  a  contraction.  But  the  fact  can 
not  be  concealed  that  theoretically  the  bill  in- 
i  reases  the  paper  circulation  $100,000,000,  less  only 
rhe  amount  ot  reserves  restrained  from  circula- 
tion by  the  provision  of  the  second  section.  The 
Pleasure  has  been  supported  on  the  theory  that 
it  would  give  increased  circulation.  It  is  a  fair 
uference,  therefore,  that  if  in  practice  the  meas- 
ure should  fail  to  create  the  abundance  of  circula- 
tion expected  of  it,  the  friends  of  the  measure- 
particularly  those  out  of  Congress— would  clamor 
foi  such  inflation  as  would  give  the  expected  relief. 
This  theory,  in  my  belief,  is  a  departure  from 
true  principles  of  finance,  National  interest,  Na- 
tional obligations  to  creditors,  Congressional 
promises,  party  pledges  on  the  part  of  both  polit- 
ical parties,  and  of  personal  views  and  Dromises 
made  by  me  in  every  annual  message  sent 
to  Congress,  and  in  each  inaugural  address." 
After  quoting  passages  to  verify  this 
last  assertion,  the  President  said:  "I  am 
not  a  believer  in  any  artificial  method  of  making 
paper  money  equal  to  coin,  when  the  coin  is  not 
owned  or  held  ready  to  redeem  the  promises  to 
pay,  for  paper  money  is  nothing  more  than  prom- 


ises to  pay,  and  is  valuable  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  coin  that  it  can  be  converted 
into.  While  coin  is  not  used  as  a  circulating  me- 
dium, or  the  currency  of  the  country  is  not  con- 
vertible into  it  at  par,  it  becomes  an  article  of 
commerce  as  much  as  any  other  product.  The 
surplus  will  seek  a  foreign  market,  as  will  any  other 
surplus.  The  balance  of  trade  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  Duties  on  exports  being  re- 
quired in  coin  creates  a  limited  demand  for  gold. 
About  enough  to  satisfy  that  demand  remains  in  the 
country.  To  increase  this  supply  I  see  no  way 
open  but  by  the  Government  hoarding,  through 
the  means  above  giveu,  and  possibly  bv  requiring 
the  National  banks  to  aid.  It  is  c  laimed  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  measure  herewith  returned  that 
there  is  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  banking 
capital  of  the  country.  I  was  disposed  to  give 
great  weight  to  this  view  of  the  question  at  first, 
but  on  reflection  it  will  be  remembered  that  there 
still  remains  $4,000,000  of  authorized  bank-note 
circulation,  assigned  to  States  having  less  than 
their  quota,  not  yet  taken.  In  addition  to  this  the 
States  having  less  than  their  quota  of  bank  circu- 
lation have  the  option  cf  $25,000,000  more  to  be 
taken  from  those  States  having  more  than  their 
proportion.  When  this  is  all  taken  up,  or  when 
specie  payments  are  fully  restored,  or  are  in  rapid 
process  of  restoration,  will  be  the  time  to  consider 
the  question  of  more  currency." 


UOBUNMA,  XI1U. 

Give  an  account  of  Lord  Burleigh,  or  Cecil. 

C.C.  O. 

Answer. — William  Cecil  was  a  native  of  Bourne, 
Lincolnshire,  England,  where  he  was  born  Sept. 
15,  1520.  He  was  educated  at  the  common  schools 
of  Grantham  and  Stamford,  and  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Then  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law.  In  these  pursuits  he  was  noted 
for  his  diligence  and  aptitude  in  learning.  His  at- 
tainments were  so  marked  that  he  soon  com- 
mended himself  to  King  Henry  VIII ,  who  re- 
warded him  with  an  office  of  profit  in  the  common 
pleas.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cook,  and  thereby  secured  the  friendship  of  the 
protector  Somerset,  who  in  1547  gave  him  a  high 
office,  and  in  1548  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State. 
When  Somerset  fell  into  disgrace.  Cecil  shared  it, 
and  even  imprisonment  for  three  months,  but  in 
two  years  he  was  again  recognized,  when  he  was 
made  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, Somerset's  leading  enemy.  He  ma  ie 
an  excellent  record  in  the  State  Secretaryship. 
When  Queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne  Cecil,  be- 
ing a  Protestant,  resigned  his  office,  but  while  he 
could  not  officially  hold  place  under  a  Catholic 
party,  he  privately  maintained  friendly  relations 
with  the  Catholic  interest.  This  laid  him  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  a  "trimmer."  When  Eliza- 
beth was  looked  to  as  the  rising  star,  he  entered 
into  correspondence  with  her,  and  when  in  1558 
she  became  sovereign,  he  was  made  Secretary  of 
State.  From  that  time  forward  his  record  is  really 
the  history  of  the  government.  He  was  Queen 
Elizabeth's  leading  adviser  for  years.  His  home 
and  foreign  policy  were  such  as  raised  Great 
Britaiuin  respect  abroad  and  strength  with  her 
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own  people.  He  was  created  Lord  Burleigh  in 
1571,  and  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  conferred  on 
him  in  the  following  year.  He  was  made  Lord 
High  Treasurer  in  1572,  and  held  that  office  until 
his  death  Aug,  15,  1598. 

PETRIFIED  BODIES. 

Chicago. 

For  years  I  have,  when  opportunity  occurred, 
propounded  the  question  as  to  whether  a  genuine 
case  of  the  petrifaction  of  human  flesh  had  ever 
been  known,  to  physicians,  scientists,  and  men  of 
knowledge  generally,  but  have  never  received  a  sat- 
isfactory answer.  Instances  of  petrified  bodies  are 
continually  recorded  in  the  newspapers.  Is  the 
petrifaction  of  flesh  a  scientific  fact  or  a  popular 
delusion?  E.P.H. 

Quinct,  Ind. 

Is  it  possible  fora  human  body  to  turn  to  stone? 
Can  flesh  be  petrified?  Science  says  not. 

D.  H.  McDonald. 

Answer.— The  question  is  not  an  undecided  one. 
The  petrifaction  of  human  flesh  is  a  scientific  im- 
possibility, and  the  reason  of  this  is  readily  under- 
stood. Petrifaction  is  simply  the  substitution  of 
the  organic  substance  by  the  inorganic,  atom  by 
atom.  As  a  molecule  of  wood,  or  of  bone,  decays 
a  molecule  of  the  stone  takes  its  place.  This  can 
only  occur  when  the  air  or  earth  or  water  sur- 
rounding the  organic  substance  holds  in  solution 
some  readily  precipitated  mineral.  In  the  case  of 
wood,  or  woody  substance,  or  of  bone,  while  de- 
composition goes  on  there  yet  remains  a  frame- 
work, whose  interstices  are  gruduailv  filled  by  the 
mineral  substance,  but  in  the  cafe  of  flesh 
no  such  framework  exists.  The  veiy  rapid 
decay  of  flesh,  also,  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  very  slow  process  of  petrifaction  to 
have  any  effect  upon  it.  No  one  who  pretends  to 
any  acquaintance  whatever  with  science  can  ex- 
cuse his  ignorance  of  this  very  simple  fact.  The 
inaccurate  habit  of  thought,  however,  into  which 
so  many  men  of  knowledge  allow  themselves  to 
fall,  renders  them  a  prey  to  the  most  bare -faced 
frauds.  The  story  of  the  Cardiff  giant  has  not  yet 
been  forgotten.  This  stupendous  fraud  was  con- 
ceived in  the  fertile  brain  of  one  George  Hull,  a 
tobacconist  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  He  secured  the 
gypsum  slab  in  Iowa,  and  had  it  cut  into  the  form 
of  a  huge  man  by  a  stone-cutter  of  Chicago.  To 
simulate  the  appearance  of  great  age  the  figure  was 
rubbed  with  sand  and  water,  then  bathed  in  writing 
fluid,  and  also  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  image  was 
then  boxed,  taken  to  the  vicinity  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y..  and  secretly  buried  in  a  spot  where  it  was 
conveniently  found  a  year  later,  and  heralded  as 
the  most  marvelous  discovery  of  archaeological  his- 
tory. People  flocked  to  see  the  curiosity  by  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  and  it  is  amazing 
that,  palpable  as  the  fraud  was,  numbers  of  very 
intelligent  persons,  oven  among  those  whoso  names 
were  known  in  the  scientific  world,  wore  hoaxed. 
It  is  due  to  the  intelligence  of  these  spectators  to 
nay  that  few  gave  any  credence  to  the  absurd  idea 
that  this  monster  was  a  petrifaction,  but  hun- 
dreds who  ought  to  have  known  better  believed  it 
to  be  a  very  ancient  sLit no.  After  this  hoax  was 
discovered,  Hull,  not  satisfied  by  the  largo  gains 
which  I  the  credulity  of  his  follow  men  had  af- 
forded him  tli rough  it,  got,  up  another.  This  was 
a  smaller  figure,  made  of  a  composition  of  ground 
stone,  pulverized  bones,  clay,  plaster,  blood,  and 
dried  eggs,  and  bukod  in  a  kiln.    This  whs  adver- 


tised as  the  "Colorado  stone  man,"  Colorado 
being  then  the  "wonder  State"  of  the  Union.  But 
the  public,  when  it  was  brought  out,  had  not  re- 
covered from  the  mortification  induced  by  the 
"Cardiff  giant,"  and  bit  but  warily  at  the  bait  of 
the  second  humbug.  Its  originators,  therefore, 
were  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  great  gains. 
Several  times  the  same  hoax  has  been  tried,  and 
the  ''petrified  body"  excites  some  local  curiosity, 
and  becomes  for  a  time  the  staple  attraction  of  a 
cheap  museum,  but  no  one  of  intelligence  is  de- 
ceived by  it.  The  stories  of  petrified  bodies- 
found  in  graveyards,  that  float  periodi- 
cally through  the  press,  are  usually  made 
up  "of  whole  cloth,"  as  the  saying  is,  though 
it  is  true  that  bodies  of  both  men  and  animals  have 
been  found  encrusted  with  silicious  substance  so 
as  to  resemble  petrifactions.  These,  however, 
when  veritable  finds,  are  fleshless  skeletons,  the 
soft  part  of  the  body  having  decayed  while  the 
slow  process  of  encrustation  was  going  on.  The 
stories  of  human  bodies  "turned  to  stone,"  with 
"features  and  limbs  as  well  preserved  as  if  they 
had  been  chiseled  from  marble,"  which,  "when 
tapped  with  a  hammer,  gave  forth  a  metallic 
ring,"  are  noteworthy  as  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  the  imagination,  but  merit  no  further 
consideration.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  but 
one  true  human  petrification  has  ever  been 
found,  and  that  is  the  "fossil  man  of  Men- 
tone,"  discovered  in  1873-74.  The  majority  of 
fossils,  be  it  remembered,  are  of  great  age,  ante- 
dating the  existence  of  man  on  the  earth.  In 
places  where  the  silicious  deposits  have  been 
rapid,  as  in  limestone  caverns,  human  bones  fos- 
silized have  been  discovered.  Two  human  skele- 
tons were  found  in  an  apparent  state  of  complete 
petrification  on  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  early  in 
the  present  centurv.  One  of  these  was  placed  in 
the  British  Museum  and  the  other  in  the  museum 
at  Paris.  But  examination  showed  that  in 
these  the  bony  structure  still  remained, 
though  it  was  completely  encased  in 
the  calcareous  deposits.  In  excavating  in  the 
caverns  of  Mentone,  in  France,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  M. 
Biviere,  a  noted  French  scientist,  found  a  number 
of  human  bones,  and  a  complete  skeleton,  in  a 
true  fossil  condition.  This  discovery  was  re- 
garded as  importaut,  as  it  showed  the  existence  of 
men  upon  the  earth  at  a  period  of  very  great 
antiquity. 

THE  CANCER  GERM. 

Hyde  Park,  111. 

Is  it  true  that  the  germ  of  cancer  has  been  dis- 
covered? and  does  tins  discovcrv  point  out  any  cure 
or  preventive  tor  this  dread  disease  1 

Daily  Header. 

Answer. — It  was  stated  somothiug  less  than  a 
year  ago  that  a  youug  physician  of  Berlin  had 
succeeded  lb  discovering  the  germ  of  cancer,  and 
isolating  it  for  study.  This  physician  was  Dr. 
Scheurlen,  an  assistant  at  the  royal  hospital,  but 
it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  discovery  was  re- 
ceived with  considerable  ikepttoism  by  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  that  their  doubts  are  by  no 
means  all  dissipated  as  yet,  though  considerable 
experimenting  has  been  done  with  the  so-cnlled 
bacillus,  or  germ.  It  VM  claimed  that  this  bacillus 
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is  found  in  cancerous  matter  only.  Dr.  Scheurlen, 
to  be  sure  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  new  form  of 
micro-life,  subjected  it  to  an  extended  examination 
under  the  microscope,  and  then  isolated  it  and 
cultivated  it  according  to  the  usual  methods.  In- 
jections of  portions  of  this  bacillus  broth  into  the 
veins  of  a  dog  produced  a  chronic  sore  of  a  can- 
cerous type.  But  the  cancer  germ — so-called— 
has  often  such  a  long  period  of  incubation,  during 
which  the  disease  does  not  show  itself  decisively, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  examine  and  pronounce 
upon  its  workings,  every  experiment  requiring  at 
least  six  months'  watching  before  its  true  nature 
can  be  determined.  It  does  not  seem  probable 
that  this  discovery,  even  if  it  is  all  that  it  is 
claimed  to  be,  will  lead  to  any  preventive  of  can- 
cer, though  it  may  lead  indirectly  to  a  more  cer- 
tain cure  than  any  other  yet  discovered. 

VOTE  OF  IOWA— 1860  TO  1884. 

Would  like  Iowa's  vote  for  President  from  18*60 
to  1881.  W.  W.  Eastbubn. 

Answer.— The  vote  of  Iowa  for  President  for 

the  period  indicated  was  as  follows: 


1860— Lincoln   70,409 

Douglas   55,111 

Bell   1,763 

Breckinridge  1,048 

1864— Lincoln   89,075 

McClellan.. .  49,596 

1868— Grant  120,399 

Seymour   74,040 

1872— Grant  131  566 

Greeiey.  ...  71.196 
O'Conor   2,221 


1876— Hayes  171,327 

Tilden  112,099 

Cooper   9,001 

Smith(Temp)  36 

1880— Garfield  1 83, 904 

Hancock  105,845 

WeaverfGr.)  32,327 
Dow  (Pro)..  592 

1884— Blaine  197,082 

Cleveland..  .177,286 
St.  John  (Pro)  1,492 


SIB  KOBEBT  PEEL. 

Westebn  Pabk,  Kan. 
Give  a  biography  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  England. 

Old  Subscbibeb. 

Answer.— Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  noted  British 
statesman,  was  born  near  Bury,  Lancashire,  Feb. 
6, 1788.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  man 
of  humble  origin,  who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune 
in  cotton  manufacture,  and  who  was  created  a 
baronet  in  return  for  the  great  assistance  he  gave 
to  the  government  in  the  raising  of  troops  at  the 
time  of  the  threatened  French  invasion.  The 
younger  Peel  received  a  liberal  education,  and 
graduated  with  high  honors  in  1808,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  returned  to  Parliament.  Two  years 
later  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  ministry,  and 
in  1812  was  made  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  His 
high  Tory  principles  made  him  very  obnoxious  to 
the  large  party  in  Ireland  headed  by  O'Conneil, 
and  the  latter  attacked  him  with  such  vir- 
ulence that  Peel  challenged  him  to  a  duel,  but 
the  meeting  was  prevented.  One  of  Peel's  im- 
portant acts  was  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
Irish  constabulary,  nicknamed  "Peelers,"  which 
was  the  first  step  toward  introducing  the  system  of 
metropolitan  police  which  is  now  used  in  every 
large  town  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Peel  resigned  the  Irish  Secretaryship  in  1818,  but 
still  retained  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  His  next  im- 
portant act  was  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  Par- 
liament providing  for  a  return  to  specie  payments, 
the  British  currency  having  been  on  a  paper  basis 
for  many  years.  In  1829  Mr.  Peel,  though  he  had 
long  opposed  Catholic  emancipation,  becoming 
convinced  that  the  exigencies  of  the  time  required 
it,  became  one  of  its  supporters.    This  act  made 


him  many  enemies.  He  was  now  a  leader  of  the 
opDOsition  in  Parliament,  from  1823  to  1841  when 
he  became  Premier,  and  held  the  office  five  years. 
His  influence  brought  about  the  abolition  of  the 
duties  on  breadstuff's,  a  measure  whicn  made  him 
very  unpopular  with  farmers  His  Ministry  was 
overthrown  June  29,  1840,  on  the  question  of  the 
Irish  coercion  bill.  He  remained  the  leader  of  his 
party  in  Parliament  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
July  2, 1850,  from  injuries  caused  by  being  thrown 
from  his  horse.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  man  of 
great  ability,  simple  manners,  and  strict  upright- 
ness. He  was  offered  a  peerage  and  other  honors 
by  the  crown,  but  steadily  refused  to  accept  them. 

SENATOB  WILLIAM  J.  SEWELL. 

Marathon,  Iowa. 
Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  a  sketch  of  Senator 
Sewell.  of  New  Jersey?  Lours  Wesche. 

Answer.— Ex-Senator  William  J.  Sewell,  of 
Camden,  N.  J.,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
1835.  Left  an  orphan  when  very  young,  he  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1851,  and  was  engaged  in 
business  for  a  time  in  New  York  City.  Subse- 
quently he  entered  the  merchant  marine,  but  he 
abandoned  a  seafaring  life,  and  later  he  located 
in  Chicago  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Just 
before  the  opening  of  the  war  for  the 
Union  he  returned  to  the  East,  and 
entered  the  army  as  Captain  in  the  Fifth  New 
Jersey  Volunteers,  and  when  the  conflict  closed  he 
was  mustered  out  with  the  rank  of  Brevet  Major 
General.  He  became  actively  interested  in  public 
affairs  in  New  Jersey,  and  served  for  nine  years  in 
the  State  Senate,  three  years  being  President  of 
that  branch  of  the  Legislature.  In  1876  and  again 
in  1880  he  was  a  delegate-at-large  from  New  Jer- 
sey to  the  National  Republican  Convention.  He 
was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  United  States 
Senate  to  succeed  the  Democratic  Senator  Theo- 
dore F.  Randolph,  and  took  his  seat  March  4,  1881, 
and  he  retired  from  that  body  March  3,  1887. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  MEDAL  OF  HONOB. 

Romeo,  Mich. 
Give  an  account  of  the  medals  of  honor  con- 
ferred by  our  Government  during  the  war  on  our 
heroes  of  the  army  and  navy,  with  the  names  of 
those  who  received  them.  R.  L.T. 

Answer. — The  medal  of  honor  is  the  one  decora- 
tion given  by  the  United  States  to  those  of  its  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  acts  of  individual  gallantry.  This  decoration 
was  authorized  for  military  service  by  a  joint 
resolution  passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress  and 
approved  July  12, 1862,  authorizing  the  President 
"to  cause  2,000  medals  of  honor  to  be  prepared 
with  suitable  emblematic  devices,  and  to  direct 
that  the  same  be  presented  in  the  name  of  Con- 
gress to  such  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  as  shall  most  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  gallantry  in  action  and  their 
soldier-like  qualities  during  the  present  insurrec- 
tion." This  was  followed  March  3.  1863,  by  an  act 
authorizing  the  additional  issue  of  medals  of  honor 
for  such  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
privates  as  have  most  distinguished,  or  may  here- 
after most  distinguish,  themselves  in  action,"  and 
appropriating  $20,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
same.  The  medal  prepared  was  a  five-pointed 
star,  tipped  with  trefoil,  each  point  containing  & 
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crown  of  laurel  and  oak ;  in  the  middle,  within  a 
circle  of  thirty -four  stars,  America  is  personified 
as  Minerva,  with  her  left  hand  resting  on  the 
fasces,  while  with  her  right,  in  which  she  holds  a 
shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  she 
repels  Discord.  The  whole  is  suspended  by  a 
trophy  of  two  crossed  cannon  and  a  sword  sur- 
mounted by  the  American  eagle,  and  linked  with 
the  dependent  star.  A  ribbon  of  thirteen  stripes, 
blue  and  white,  headed  with  a  stripe  of  plain  blue, 
unites  it  with  a  clasp  consisting  of  two  cornucopias 
and  the  arms  of  the  United  States.  The  medal  is 
of  bronze,  and  no  distinction  has  as  yet  been  made 
by  giving  medals  of  silver  or  gold  where  services 
of  peculiar  heroism  have  been  performed.  This 
medal  is  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  private 
in  the  army,  and  is  prized  by  its  most 
distinguished  officers.  A  large  majority  of 
those  who  have  received  the  medal 
were  enlisted  men  in  the  volunteer  ranks 
during  the  civil  war,  but  many  have  also  been  con- 
ferred upon  members  of  the  regular  army — not 
only  for  heroic  acts  during  the  war,  but  similar 
deeds  while  engaged  in  fighting  hostile  Indians  in 
the  arduous  campaigns  on  the  frontier.  The 
medals  of  honor  for  the  navy  were  authorized  by 
an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  the  latter  part  of 
1861,  to  be  accorded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  such  petty  officers  and  others  of  inferior  rank 
as  should  most  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
gallantry  in  action  in  the  navy  during  the  war.  It 
was  of  bronze  in  the  form  of  a  star  with  five 
points,  with  a  device  emblematic  of  Union  crush- 
ing the  monster  Rebellion,  around  which  were 
thirty-  three  stars,  the  number  of  States  then  in 
the  Union.  The  naval  medals  were  accorded  to 
320  persons.  Those  given  in  the  army  amounted 
to  several  thousand. 

THF  ORIFLAMME  OF  FRANCE. 

Chicago,  111. 

Tell  the  legend  of  the  oriflamme  or  magic  banner 
of  France.  Subscribeb. 

Answer. — There  are  different  stories  as  to  how 
the  oriflamme  or  sacred  banuer  came  into  the 
the  hands  of  the  ruler  of  France.  One  author 
says  that  it  was  given  to  Charlamagne  bv  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  all  infidels  who  looked 
upon  it  were  stricken  blind.  Another  legend  is 
that  it  was  made  by  angels  for  St.  Denis,  the 
patron  saint  of  France.  It  certainly  originally  be- 
longed to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  it  was 
used  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  Counts  of 
Vexin  took  the  abbey  iu  the  tenth  century,  and,  as 
its  natrons,  carried  the  flag.  In  1082  Philippe  L 
attached  Vexin  to  the  crown,  and  the  oriflainino 
became  the  property  of  the  King.  Iu  1119  it  was 
first  used  as  the  national  banner.  It  was  a  crim- 
son silk  flag  on  a  gilt  staff.  The  loose  end  was  cut 
in  three  wavy  Vandykes,  to  represent  triangles  of 
flame,  and  a  silk  tassel  was  hung  iu  each  cleft.  The 
name  was  from  the  Latin  auri-flumma.the  flame  of 
gold.  When  the  oriflamme  wan  displayed  on  the 
battlefield  it  indicated  that  no  quarter  was  to  be 
given,  and  therefrom  it  was  callod  "the  oriflamme 
of  death."  Wherever  it  was  seen  thither  the  sol- 
diers were  to  push  forward  to  its  assistance. 
When  Henry  of  Navarr«  encouraged  bin  followers 
before  the  fateful  battle  of  Ivry,  he  told  them 


that  the  white  plume  which  he  wore  on  his  helmet 
would  be  their  oriflamme,  and  they  were  to  follow 
wherever  it  led.  The  use  of  the  oriflamme,  as 
above  described,  however,  had  been  given  up  by 
the  royal  family  of  France  long  before  the  time  of 
Ivry.  The  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  1415,  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  last  engagement  in  which  it  was 
carried.  Many  stories  are  told  concerning  the 
miraculous  powers  of  this  sacred  banner.  Of  the 
battle  of  Rosbecq,  for  instance,  Froissart  says: 
"No  sooner  was  it  unfurled  than  the  fog  cleared 
away,  and  the  sun  shone  on  the  French  alone." 

THE  X.  Y.  Z.  MISSION. 

Ratcliffe,  Kan. 

Who  were  the  envoys  sent  by  the  United  States  to 
negotiate  with  France  in  1797,  and  why  wa*  It 
known  as  the  X.  Y.  Z.  Mission?  R.  C.  Lintom. 

Answer. — When  President  Adams  came  Into 
office  the  United  States  had  no  diplomatic  agent 
in  France,  as  Mr.  C.  C.  Pinckney,  who  went  out 
in  1796,  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw,  because  of 
the  insolence  of  the  Directory,  which  then  had 
control  of  the  French  government.  The  refusal 
of  the  United  States  to  give  any  aid  to  France  in 
its  war  with  England  had  aroused  great  indigna- 
tion, and  after  the  defeat  of  Jefferson— whom  the 
French  regarded  as  their  especial  friend  in 
America— for  the  Presidency,  their  wrath  found 
expression  in  an  insolent  decree  which  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war  with  this  country. 
One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  President  Adams, 
therefore,  was  to  call  an  extraordinary  session  of 
Congress  to  consider  our  perilous  relations  with 
France.  There  had  been  by  this  time  such  a  re- 
action in  popular  sentiment  concerning  the 
French  that  quite  a  strong  party  favored  war,  but 
the  Cabinet  decided  upon  an  attempt  to  negotiate 
for  the  continuance  of  peace.  Three  envoys  to 
France  were  appointed.  John  Marshall,  Elbridge 
Gerry,  and  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  who  were  to 
make  a  final  effort  for  the  peaceable  adjustment  of 
all  difficulties.  They  reached  France  in  October, 
1797,  but  their  request  for  an  audience  with  the 
Directory  was  haughtily  refused.  A  negotiation 
was  then  opened  with  the  envoys,  in  which  several 
gentlemen  appeared  as  friends  of  Talleyrand,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  whose  object,  the 
envoys  soon  detected,  was  to  ascertain  how  much 
money  could  be  obtained  from  the  United  States 
as  the  price  of  peace.  At  last  a  formal  demand 
was  made,  which  was  that  the  envoys  should  agree 
to  pay  into  the  exhausted  Freuch  treasury  a 
largo  sum  of  money  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  by  pur- 
chasing the  Dutch  bonds  held  by  France,  and  a 
bribe  of  $240,000  to  secure  the  personal  favor  and 
aid  of  the  five  members  ot  the  Directory.  This 
demand  was  accompanied  by  the  threat 
that  if  not  complied  with  the  envoys  might 
be  ordered  to  leave  France  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  that  the  French  fleet  would  then 
be  sent  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
The  proposition  was  promptly  and  uositively  re- 
fused by  the  envoys.  Pinckney  is  said  to  have 
uttered  on  this  occasion  the  famous  senteuce : 
"Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  trib- 
butel"  But  when  the  old  gontleinau  subsequently 
told  the  story  himself  he  gave  his  own  words  as; 
"Not  a  penny,  gentlemen,  not  a  penny  I"  Messrs. 
Pinckney  and  Marshall  wero  then  obliged  to  with- 
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draw,  but  Gerry,  who  was  an  an ti -Federalist,  was 
allowed  to  remain.  He,  however,  was  treated  with 
such  contempt  and  insolence,  that  he  soon  after 
returned  home  in  disgust.  Thename  "X.  Y.  Z."  was 
attached  to  the  above  mission  for  the  following 
reason:  During  the  session  of  Congress  in  1797-98 
there  was  much  discussion  concerning  the  un- 
courteous  treatment  of  our  envoys  by  the  French 
Government,  and  quite  a  strong  party  favored  a 
declaration  of  war.  A  demand  was  therefore  made 
on  the  President  for  copies  of  the  correspondence 
of  the  envoys  with  our  State  Department.  In 
these  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  brought 
to  the  envoys  the  propositions  of  the  Directory 
demanding  money,  and  to  whom  the  envoys  had 
promised  secrecy,  were  not  given,  but  for  their 
names  the  letters  X,  Y,  and  Z  were  substituted. 
The  President  requested  that  the  papers  might  be 
first  considered  in  secret  session,  but  after  that  he 
left  it  to  the  discretion  of  Congress  to  publish 
them  or  not,  as  it  might  think  proper.  The  pub- 
lication was  decided  upon  by  both  houses,  and 
copies  were  sent  to  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country.  Their  effect  was  to  produce  a  most  in- 
tense ppoular  feeling  against  the  French. 

THE  PASSING  OF  ARTHUB. 

_    ,        .  New  Haven,  111. 

Explain  the  poem,  "The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  by 
Tennyson.  J.W.Jones. 

Answer.— This  poem  is  founded  on  the  cele- 
brated work,  "La  Morte  d' Arthur,"  written  in 
French  by  Walter  Mapes  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  translated  into  English  by  Sir  T.  Mallory  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  romance  of  King 
Arthur  ends  with  the  account  of  a  wound  treach- 
erously given  him  by  his  false  nephew,  Modred,  at 
a  battle  fought  near  Salisbury,  against  the  invad- 
ing Saxons.  The  poem  of  Tennyson  gives  the 
legendary  account  of  the  King's  last  hours.  He 
was  borne  wounded  from  the  battlefield,  and  was 
carried  to  a  ruined  chapel  near  the  scene  of  conflict 
to  die. 

"A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full." 
The  King's  first  thought  was  to  restore  his  magic 
sword,  Excalibar,  to  the  unseen  powers  that  had 
given  it  to  him.  The  legend  was  that  the  en- 
chanter, Merlin,  took  the  king,  when  a  young 
man,  to  the  borders  of  a  lonely  lake,  and,  saying 
some  magic  words,  an  arm  rose  from  the  water, 
"clothed  in  white  samite,  that  held  a  fair  sword  in 
the  hand."  The  lady  of  the  lake  now  appeared, 
and  bade  the  King  to  go  into  the  water  and  take 
the  sword.  When  he  had  done  so  the  arm  and 
hand  went  under  the  water  again.  With  this 
sword  the  Kins'  was  always  able  to  vanquish  his 
enemies.  It  is  said  to  have  been  decorated  with 
so  many  brilliant  jewels  that  "it  gave  light  like 
thirty  torches."  It  was  made,  the  legend  said,  by 
Vivien,  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  who  was  versed 
in  all  magic. 

"Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  deeps 
UDon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills." 

When  King  Arthur  lay  dying  he  called  to  his  side 
Sir  Bediver.  one  of  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 


and  bade  him  take  the  sword  Excalibar  and  hurl  it 
into  the  depths  of  the  lake,  and  further,  to  watch 
what  happened  and  report  it  Sir  Bediver  started 
to  do  the  King's  bidding,  but  when  he  stood  alone 
on  the  lake  shore,  the  temptation  to  retain  the 
beautiful  weapon  was  so  great  that  he  hid  it 
among  the  water-flags,  and  then  returned  to  the 
King.  When  asked  what  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
he  said  that  he  had  only— 

"heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag." 
The  King  recognized  the  deception,  and  with  re- 
proachful words  sent  him  back  again.  Again  the 
knight  found  temptation  too  strong  for  his  sens© 
of  obedience,  and  again  the  dying  King  angrily 
censured  his  weakness.  Sir  Bediver  then  plunged 
in  among  the  bulrush  beds  and  hurled  the  sword 
into  the  stream.  A  hand,  clothed  in  white  samite, 
or  silk  stuff,  rose  from  the  water,  seized  the  sword, 
and  drew  it  beneath  the  water.  The  knight  then 
returned  to  the  King  to  tell  him  what  he  had  seen, 
and  Arthur  then  knew  that  his  end  was  near. 
Leaning  heavily  upon  the  arm  of  Bediver,  the 
King  made  his  way  slowly  to  the  water's  edge. 
Here  a  barge  draped  in  black  met  them,  and  on  its 
deck  were  three  beautiful  Queens  with  crowns  of 
gold.  These  took  the  dying  King  in  their  arms 
and  wept  and  wailed  over  him.  Then,  though 
Bediver  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  his  King, 
the  barge  moved  away  over  the  lake  till  it  disap- 
peared in  the  far  distance.  Where  it  came  from  or 
whither  it  went  was  never  known.  But  the 
tradition  that  Arthur  was  not  dead  lived  long  in 
legendary  lore.  He  had  Deen  carried,  it  was  said : 
"To  the  island  valley  of  Avillon, 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  even  wind  blows  loudly,  but  It  lies 
Deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair,  with  orchard  lawns. 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea  " 

Another  legend  was  that  he  slept  in  a  cave,  and 
still  another  that  had  been  turned  into  the  shape 
of  a  bird,  to  resume  his  true  form  after  a  thousand 
years.  All  agreed,  however,  in  the  prediction 
that  at  the  appointed  time  he  would  appear  "full 
twice  as  fair  as  of  old.  to  rule  over  his  people." 

SEVENTY-SIXTH  OHIO  INFANTRY. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Ohio  Inf  antrv. 

W.  H.  Rose. 

Answer.— The  Seventy-sixth  Ohio  Infantry  was 
organized  at  Newark, Ohio,  Feb.  9,  1862.  Its  colonel 
was  Charles  R.  Woods,  who  had  been  a  captain  in 
the  Ninth  United  States  Infantry.  It  was  imme- 
diately sent  forward,  and  its  first  experience  of 
fighting  was  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Donelson.  It 
was  also  in  the  front  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Shiloh. 
It  took  part  in  the  advance  on  Corinth,  in  June 
was  sent  to  Memphis,  and  in  July  to  Helena,  Ark. 
It  took  part  in  several  raids  into  the  enemy's 
country,  during  whicn  it  had  considerable  skir- 
mishing.and  inDecember  shared  in  the  unfortunate 
Yazoo  expedition.  It  was  in  the  expedition  against 
Arkansas  Post,  and  in  April  moved  with  Grant's 
army  southward,  to  execute  the  flank  movement 
against  Vicksburg.  At  Jackson  it  made  a  gallant 
charge  on  the  enemy's  works.  Before  Vicksburg 
it  did  heroic  work  in  the  trenches.    After  the  sur- 
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render  it  went  with  Sherman's  army  to  capture 
Jackson.  In  September  the  regiment  went  to 
Memphis,  in  November  was  sent  to  join  General 
Hooker,  arriving  in  time  to  take  part  in  both  the 
fights  on  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission  Ridge. 
It  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Point  Rock,  Ala., 
Jan.  1,  and  there  nearly  all  of  the  regiment  re-en- 
listed. The  soldiers  were  then  allowed  veteran 
furlough,  and  in  March  rejoined  the  army.  It  im- 
mediately took  up  the  line  of  march  southward 
with  Sherman,  sharing  in  all  the  battles  of  the 
Atlanta  campaign.  After  the  surrender,  the  regi- 
ment performed  provost  guard  duty  until  Jan.  9, 
when  it  embarked  on  gunboats  for  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
From  there,  after  a  little  delay,  it  started  north- 
ward on  the  "Campaign  of  the  Carolinas."  It  was 
at  the  capture  of  Columbia,  and  at  the  fight  at 
Bentonville,  and  thence  went  to  Raleigh,  where  it 
remained  until  Johnston'?  surrender.  It  went  to 
Washington  in  May  to  take  part  in  the  grand  re- 
view, then  returned  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  was 
there  discharged  July,  24,  1865 

IRON  AND  STEEL — TABEFF   AND  WAGES. 

ANDOVEB,  D.  T. 

What  does  it  cost  per  ton  to  ship  bar  iron,  steel 
rails,  and  pig-iron  from  England  to  Chicago?  Also, 
what  is  the  duty  on  those  articles?  Why  can't  iron 
be  manufactured  as  cheaply  in  Pennsylvania  as  in 
England?  G.  H. Baker. 

Answer.— Steel  rails  and  pig-iron  can  not  be 
made  as  cheaply  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  England, 
because  there  is  this  remarkable  difference  in  the 
wages  of  the  two  regions. 

Pennsylvania.  England. 

Rail  straighteners  per  day  $10.00  $1.36 

Rollers   5.70  2.50 

Rail-mill  heaters   8.50  1.60 

Iron  ore  miners   2.25  1.10 

Blast  furnace  keepers   3.26  2.00 

Machinists   2.75  1.12 

Common  laborers   1.50  .62 

The  duty  on  steel  rails  is  1  cent  per  pound  for 
"tee  rails"  weighing  not  over  twenty-five  pounds 
to  the  yard,  and  the  same  on  iron  rails  for  rail- 
ways. Freight  from  England  to  America  varies 
in  price  with  supply  and  demand,  just  now  it  is 
very  low,  for  there  is  comparatively  little  impor- 
tation. Under  free  trade  it  would  be  very  high, 
for  ne  arly  all  manufactures  used  in  this  country 
would  have  to  be  imported. 

ONE  HUNDBED  AND  FOURTEENTH  OHIO  INFANTBY. 

Manhattan.  Kan. 
Give  a  brief  history  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fourteenth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 

A.  B.  Evans. 

Answer.-r-Tba  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth 
Ohio  Infantry  was  mustered  in  at  Circleville,  Ohio, 
Sept.  11,  18G2.  It  was  sent  forward  to  Memphis,  and 
then  to  join  Sherman's  army  on  the  Yazoo  River.  As 
the  attempts  to  approach  Vicksburg  from  the 
Yazoo  were  a  total  failure,  this  regiment  witu 
many  others  was  seat  in  March  to  Milliken's  Bend, 
to  await  the  m  issing  of  the  army  by  Grant,  for  a 
movement  upon  Vicksburg  from  the  South.  The 
One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  was  at  the  lights  at 
Thompson's  Hill,  Champion  Hills,  Black  River 
Bridge,  and  in  the  foremost  of  the  attacking  force 
during  the  siege.  In  August  it  wuh  sent  to  New 
Orleans  and  in  November  to  Toxas.  In  the  fol- 
lowing April  it  was  ordered  back  to  Louisiana, 
and  was  stationed  at  .Morganzu  irom  May  to  No- 
vember.   It    wont  up  into   ArkuusaH  for  a  brief 


stay,  then  came  back  to  Morganza.  In  June  it 
was  sent  to  Florida,  then  back  to  Texas,  and  in 
the  following  J uly  was  sent  home  for  discharge. 

THE  YATES  SHABP-SHOOTEES. 

'  ,  TOLONO,  111. 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Regiment  of  Illi- 
nois Infantry,  called  the  "Yates  Sharp-shooters." 

J.  H.  N. 

Answer. — This  regiment  was  organized  at  Camp 
Butler,  111.,  in  December,  1861,  by  Colonel  D.  E. 
Williams  It  was  sent  to  Quincy  to  be  armed,  and 
in  March  following  was  sent  to  join  Pope's  com- 
mand, It  was  at  the  siege  of  Corinth,  after  which 
it  went  into  camp  at  Big  Springs.  Soon  after  it 
was  detailed  as  head  quartermaster's  guard  to  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans,  on  which  duty  it  remained  until 
the  November  following.  Was  engaged  in  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Corinth,  where  it  lost  heavily.  Was 
stationed  at  various  points  doing  post  duty,  during 
the  entire  year  of  1863.  In  January,  1864,  over 
three-fourths  of  the  regiment  having  re-enlisted,  it 
went  north  on  veteran  furlough,  rejoining  the 
army  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  March  23.  It  was  then  sent 
to  join  Sherman's  army,  and  was  through  all  the 
fights  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  It  accompanied 
General  Sherman  on  his  "march  to  the  sea,"  then 
went  to  Washington  to  take  part  in  the  grand  re- 
view. Was  mustered  out  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  July 
11,  and  received  final  payment  and  discharge  at 
Chicago.  July  18,  1865. 


BAKUNIN. 

Rochester,  Minn. 
Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  a  sketch  of  Bakunint 
y.  d.s.  (oxon). 

Answer.—  The  Russian  revolutionist  Mikhail 
Bakunin  came  from  an  old  family,  and  was  born 
in  the  year  1814  at  Torzhok,  Tver.  He  was  first  in 
the  military  service,  and  quitted  that  to  take  up 
the  study  of  philosophy  ostensibly,  but  soon  be- 
came noted  for  his  relations  with  revolutionists 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Poland.  His  reputation 
before  he  was  30  years  old  was  that  of  a  resolute 
and  reckless  revolutionary  agitator.  It  is  remark- 
able in  looking  over  the  list  of  proscribed  promi- 
nent revolutionists  to  find  so  many  to  be  men  and 
women  of  ability,  and  family,  and  learning.  In 
1841  and  thereafter  he  left  Russia  and  resided 
variously  in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland. 
Upon  his  declining  to  return  to  Russia,  his  estates 
in  his  native  land  were  confiscated.  His  course  in 
France  made  him  noted  there.  At  the  request  of 
the  Czar  he  was  expelled  from  France  for  having 
made  an  inflammatory  speech  in  favor  of  a  Polish- 
Russian  alliance  for  the  overthrow  of  Russian 
despotism.  He  was  active  in  the  Slavic- 
congress  in  Prague  and  in  the  trouble  that 
followed,  and  again  he  had  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
Berlin  furnished  him  refuge  for  a  time,  but  he  was 
at  length  expelled.  He  was  in  1849  a  member  of 
the  revolutionary  government  and  a  reckless 
leader  in  tho  Drosden  outbreak.  He  was  a  pris- 
oner for  eight  mouths  after  the  uprising  was  sup- 
pressed, and  he  was  sentenced  to  death  in  May, 
18f)0,  but  this  was  commuted  to  perpetual  impris- 
onment. Then  ho  was  surrendered  to  the  Austrian 
government,  by  which  ho  was  condemned  to  death 
ami  the  MWenoe  OOmmUted.  The  Austrians  in 
turn  handed  him  over  to  the  Russians,  and  he  was 
kept  in  prison  until  after  tho  Crimean  war,  when 
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they  sent  him  to  Siberia.  From  there  he  escaped 
to  Japan,  thence  to  the  United  States,  arriving 
here  early  in  1861.  He  returned  to  Europe  and  re- 
sided chiefly  in  Switzerland.  His  life  has  been  one 
unbroken  series  of  revolutionary  adventures,  and 
his  career  reads  like  a  romance.  His  writings 
have  been  considerable,  all  in  the  revolutionary 
line. 

the  charleston  earthquake. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  brief  description  of  the  great  earthquake 
at  Charleston.  S.  C,  and  the  theories  of  its  cause. 

L.M.C. 

Answer.— This  earthquake  occurred  on  the 
night  of  Aug.  31, 1886.  It  was  felt  at  points  as  far 
inland  as  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  cities  of  Rich- 
mond, Raleigh,  Cleveland,  Memphis,  and  others, 
but  its  most  serious  effects  were  shown  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  where  a  very  large  part  of  the  city  was 
destroyed.  Hundreds  of  buildings  were  thrown 
down,  and  thousands  so  badly  racked  as  to  need 
rebuilding.  Property  to  the  extent  of  many  mill- 
ions was  destroyed,  and  between  thirty  and  forty 
lives  were  lost.  Some  of  the  phenomena  of  this 
earthquake  were  quite  remarkable.  For  miles 
through  the  marshy  country  stretching  inward 
from  the  city  deep  fissures  opened  in  the  earth, 
throwing  out  jets  of  sulphurous  mud.  Wide  pools 
were  formed  in  a  moment,  and  often  almost  imme- 
diately swallowed  up  again.  Each  movement  was 
preceded  by  a  loud,  rumbling  roar  from  the  heart 
of  the  earth,  and  the  ground  rose  and  fell  like  a 
wave  of  the  sea.  A  curious  fact  was  noted  con- 
cerning the  village  of  Summerville*  some  twenty 
miles  from  Charleston.  This  village  is  situated 
on  a  hill  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  city.  The  shock  was  felt  very  se- 
verely there,  and  when  it  was  over,  the 
site  of  the  village  seemed  to  have  been  lifted  up 
about  two  feet,  for  buildings  in  Charleston  that 
could  not  be  seen  previously  were  then  found  to 
have  come  plainly  into  view.  Investigation 
showed  that  the  horizon  line  of  observers  from  the 
village  was  changed,  and  that  the  earth  movement 
had  either  depressed  the  general  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  or  raised  that  of  Summerville 
village.  Many  stories  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
earthquake  were  advanced.  The  impression  was 
quite  strong  at  first  that  this  earthquake  was  con- 
nected in  origin  with  the  disturbance  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  a  week  previous,  but  it  was  noted 
that  there  was  no  attendant  tidal  wave  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  which  quite  disproved  the  theory  of 
connection.  Professor  McGee.  of  the  United 
States  geological  survey,  advanced  a  theory  whose 
plausibility  was  generally  admitted  by  scientists. 
This  was  that  the  convulsion  was  not  volcanic  in 
origin,  but  was  caused  by  a  subterranean  landslide, 
starting  perhaps  several  hundred  miles  out  in  the 
sea.  The  geological  formations  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  States  seemed  to  give  warrant  to  thistneory. 
There  are  east  of  the  Appalachian  mountain  range 
two  great  formations,  the  granite  and  the  frag- 
mental.  The  first  extends  from  the  mountains  to 
near  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  the  latter  from 
Columbia  to  the  sea.  Geologists  know  the 
first  as  the  Piedmont  escarpment,  and  the  latter 
as  the  coastal  plain.  The  escarpment  is  of  granite, 


while  the  plain  is  made  up  of  composite  rocks 
and  fragments  resting  on  a  granite  bed  about 
3,000  feet  below.  The  granite  bed  that  holds 
this  mass  of  earth  is  inclined  toward  the  sea, 
and  some  200  miles  or  more  from  the  shore  it 
dips  suddenly.  The  tendency  of  the  fragment j,1 
plain  is  to  slide  down  the  granite  plain  on  which 
it  rests.  This  tendency  is  still  further  increased 
by  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  constantly  brought 
into  the  fragmental  mass  by  rivers  flowing  down 
from  the  mountain.  Professor  McGee's  theory 
was  that  a  seaward  slip  of  this  coastal  plain,  dis- 
locating an  area  perhaps  of  100,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  earth  under  the  ocean,  caused  the  earthquake 
shocks  felt  upon  the  main  land.  The  facts  on 
which  this  theory  was  based  were :  (1)  that  the  sea- 
ward movement  of  the  loose  soil  on  the  Appal- 
achian slope  to  the  Atlantic  has  been  going  on 
steadily  for  many  years,  and  has  been  noted  by 
many  geologists;  (2)  that  no  volcanic  action  had 
ever  disturbed  so  great  an  area  or  could  possi- 
bly do  so;  (3)  that  the  so-called  mud  and 
sulphurous  water  that  appeared  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  were  simply  marls 
and  salts,  or  sulphurets  released  from  the  layers 
of  earth  in  which  they  were  confined  by 
the  tearing  motion  and  forced  upward  through 
the  suddenly  made  rifts;  and  (4)  that  all  the 
phenomena  could  be  explained  by  the  theory  of 
the  landslide,  but  not  by  that  of  volcanic  action. 
One  advantage  of  this  theory,  and  the  one  which 
perhaps  inclined  many  to  believe  it,  is  that  if  it  be 
true,  it  removes  all  apprehensions  of  recurring 
convulsions  of  a  similar  charactor  on  the  Atlantio 
coast.  Were  the  earthquakes  of  1886  caused  by  an 
outbreak  of  volcanic  movement  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  this  hemisphere,  a  sense  of  insecurity 
altogether  new  to  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  very 
painful,  would  be  the  inevitable  result,  as  dis- 
turbances might  recur  at  any  time.  But  admit- 
ting this  land  slide  theory  to  be  correct,  no  appre- 
hensions need  be  had  of  recurrence  of  the  shocks, 
as  a  like  cataclysm  would  not  probably  occur  again 
in  thousands  of  years. 

"FULTON  THE  FIRST." 

Fbemont,  Ohio. 
Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  an  account  of  the 
steam  war  ship  built  at  the  Brooklyn  ^avy  Yard  in 
1813?  J.S.  Platt. 

Answer. — The  war  of  1812,  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  opened  with  this  coun- 
try having  no  fleet  that  could  be  called  a  navy,  and 
too  fresh  from  the  great  war  of  the  Revolution  to 
have  had  opportunity  for  the  infant  Republic  to 
grow  strong  either  on  sea  or  land.  It  was  the 
period  of  experiment  in  steam  as  applied  to  navi- 
gation, and  before  the  war  was  over  Robert  Ful- 
ton's services  were  called  for.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1814  there  was  undertaken  in  Noah 
Brown's  ship  yard,  New  York,  a  steamship  in- 
tended for  harbor  defense.  This  enterprise  was 
under  the  direction  of  Robert  Fulton.  The  con- 
struction of  this  craft  created  the  liveliest  interest 
at  home  and  abroad.  Lossing,  in  his  "Story  of 
the  United  States  Navy,"  gives  the  following, 
which  he  credits  to  a  treatise  on  steam  vessels, 
published  in  Scotland  not  long  after  the  "Fulton 
the  First"  was  built:  "Her  length  is  300  feet; 
breadth  200  feet;  thickness  of  her  sides  13  feet, 
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of  alternate  oak  plank  and  cork  wood;  carries 
forty-four  guns,  four  of  which  are  100-pounders; 
can  discharge  100  gallons  of  boiling  water  in  a  few 
minutes,  and,  by  mechanics,  brandishes  300  cut- 
lasses with  the  utmost  regularity  over  her  gun- 
wales ;  works,  also,  an  equal  number  of  pikes  of 
trreat  length,  darting  them  from  her  sides  with 
prodigious  force  and  withdrawing  them  every 
quarter  of  a  minute."  The  real  steamship  is  de- 
scribed as  follows :  The  hull  consisted  of  two 
boats,  separated  by  a  channel  fifty  feet  wide,  one 
boat  containing  the  copper  boiler  for  generating 
steam,  the  other  occupied  by  the  machinery.  The 
propelling  wheel  revolved  in  the  space  between 
them,  and  they  were  connected  by  a  deck  extend- 
ing over  the  whole.  The  vessel  was  145  feet  long 
and  50  feet  wide;  had  two  masts,  rigged  with  saila, 
and  mounted  thirty  32-pounder  carronades  and 
two  columbiads  of  100  pounds  each.  She  was 
launched  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  29,  1814,  in  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  persons,  and  made  her 
trial  trip  on  July  4,  1815,  going  a  short  distance  to 
sea,  and  was  propelled  by  her  engines  alone  at  the 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  She  was  a  floating  bat- 
tery, and  was  named  "Fulton  the  First." 

THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  COTTON  GIN. 

(  HESTER,  Mich. 

Wbo  was  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  jrin?  Give  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  first  made.  Is 
there  any  truth  in  the  claim  that  it  was  invented 
by  a  woman?  L.  Leeson. 

Answer.— There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  in- 
ventor of  the  cotton  gin  was  Eli  Whitney, 
and  that  all  other  claimants  to  the  honor 
are  mere  pretenders.  Whi  ne/  was  the  son  of  a 
Massachusetts  farmer,  and  was  born  in  Decem- 
ber, 1765,  at  Westborough,  in  that  State. 
From  hi.s  earliest  childhood  he  showed  that  re- 
markable power  of  mind  that  is  known  as  invent- 
ive genius,  and  a  peculiar  aptness  in  handling 
tools.  It  is  said  that  before  he  was  10  years  old 
he  could  use  any  tool  that  he  had  ever  seen  with 
dexterity,  and  before  he  was  12  he  had  made  a  vio- 
lin, and  acquired  wide  fame  as  a  skillful  mender  of 
fiddles.  He  became  a  nail-maker,  and  at  this  busi- 
ness and  other  applications  of  his  manufactur- 
ing skill  he  made  money  enough  to  take  a  college 
course.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1789,  graduated 
three  vears  later,  and  went  South  to  teach.  His 
ambition  was  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  he  began  the 
study  in  Savannah,  while  boarding  in  the  family  of 
the  widow  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene, 
and  eking  out  his  scanty  means  by 
coaching  boys  for  college.  One  day  he 
chanced  to  hear  Mrs.  Greene  complaining  of 
the  clumsiness  of  her  tambour,  and  readily  made 
a  much  better  one  for  her,  to  her  great  delight.  At 
that  time  a  few  Dounds  of  cotton  were  all  that 
could  be  cleaned  by  a  single  laborer  in  a  day.  A 
planter  in  Mrs.  Greene's  presence  expressed  a 
wish  that  a  machine  could  be  invented  for  the 
work,  and  Hh«  advised  him  to  consult  young 
Whitnev,  Haying.  "If  anvone  can  make  the  ma- 
chine, he  can."  At  that  time  Whitney  had  never 
examined  a  cotton  boll,  though  lie  must  have  seen 
the  olant  growing  in  the  fields.  Ho  was  ready 
enough  to  undertake  the  task  but.  for  two  obsta- 
cles, he  had  neither  money  nor  tools.  An  old  col- 
lege  friend   supplied   the  money,  and  the  tools 


Whitney  made  himself.  Mrs.  Greene  and  Mr. 
Miller,  who  afterward  became  Whitney's  partner, 
were  the  only  persons  allowed  to  see  the  machine 
in  the  process  of  construction,  but  the  news  of  the 
wonderful  invention  and  its  value  got  abroad,  and 
before  it  was  complete  some  vandals  broke  open 
the  building  one  night  and  carried  off  the  unfin- 
ished machine.  Half  mad  with  rage  and  despair, 
the  young  man  left  the  State  for  which 
he  was  to  create  such  great  prosperity, 
went  back  to  Connecticut  and  there  com- 
pleted his  work.  But  he  had  scarcely 
been  away  from  Savannah  a  week,  when  two  other 
claimants  to  the  invention  had  appeared,  and  a  few 
months  later  the  stolen  invention  came  out.  How- 
ever, Whitney  received  his  patent  in  March,  1794, 
and  he  and  Mr.  Miller  began  the  manufacture  of 
the  machines  in  Connecticut,  The  patent,  how- 
ever, was  continually  infringed  unon,  and  Whit- 
ney had  to  struggle  hard  to  secure  any  reward  for 
his  labor.  In  1801  the  South  Carolina  Legislature 
granted  him  $50,000  for  his  invention,  but  he  had 
to  endure  innumerable  and  vexatious  lawsuits  and 
delays  before  he  got  the  money.  North  Carolina 
allowed  a  percentage  on  the  machines,  and  paid  it 
honorably  for  a  number  of  years,  and  Tennessee 
pledged  herself  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  basely 
repudiated  her  contract.  For  years  Whitney 
struggled  on  against  an  accumulation  of  misfor- 
tunes, lawsuits,  the  burning  of  his  factory,  false 
reports  that  his  machine  injured  the  fiber  of  the 
cotton,  the  refusal  of  Coneress  to  allow  the  re- 
newal of  his  patent;  until  at  .  last,  convinced  that 
he  would  never  receive  a  just  compensation  for 
his  invention,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  firearms  for  the  Goyernment,  from 
which  he  reaped  a  comfortable  fortune.  He  was 
the  first  to  adapt  machinery  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  parts  of  a  gun,  so  that  any  one  piece  should  be 
equally  adapted  to  any  one  of  thousands  of  arms 
made  by  the  same  pattern.  Several  of  his  inven- 
tions were  applied  by  others  to  other  manufact- 
ures of  iron  and  steel,  which  added  considerably  to 
his  reputation,  but  not  to  his  wealth. 

BBITISH  CORONATION  STONES. 

Trenton,  111. 
Where  is  the  Coronation  Stone  of  England  ?  Give 
its  history,  and  how  it  is  connected  with  the  simi- 
lar stones  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.        T.  J.  Luse. 

Answer.— The  Coronation  Stone  of  Englaud  is 
a  rough  block  of  stone  placed  inside  of  a  eh;iir  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  This  block  was  originally 
the  coronation  stone  of  Scotland,  and  was  taken 
by  Edward  I.  when  he  forced  his  rule  over  the 
Scottish  people,  and  was  by  him  brought  to  Kng- 
land  as  a  trophy  of  victory,  and  built  in  the  chair 
in  which  it  now  is.  Since  then  all  English  sov- 
ereigns have  oeen  crowned  uuou  it,  and  previous 
to  its  transfer,  the  Scottish  rulers  had  been 
crowned  upon  it  for  probably  many  huudred 
years.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  authentic  his- 
tory of  the  stone,  but  tradition  had  oretixed  to  this 
brief  outline  an  extended  chaptor  of  event*.  This 
says  that  a  Greek,  named  Gathelus,  married  Scota, 
a  daughtor  of  the  Egyptian  king,  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  Red  Sea,  the  Greek  prince  fled  with 
his  bride,  and  the  remnant  who  had  escaped 
drowning,  to  boutliern  Spain,  and  founded  a  king- 
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dom  ar  Brigantium,  the  modern  Compostella.  He 
had  a  royal  chair  made,  carved  from  stone,  and 
this  was  guarded  with  much  care  by  his  descend- 
ants, who  believed  it  to  be  the  means  of  insuring 
sovereignty  to  their  race.  This  tradition  was 
further  amplified  by  the  story  that  the  stone  in 
question  was  identical  with  the  stone  on  which 
Jacob  rested  his  head  on  the  plain  of  Luz,  which 
had  been  carried  by  the  Hebrews  to  Egypt,  and 
guarded  by  them  with  reverent  care.  At  a  date 
which  can  not  be  placed  except  by  conjecture,  a 
descendent  of  Gathelus  took  this  stone  to  Ireland, 
and  a  long  line  of  Irish  kings  were  crowned  upon 
it.  About  330  B.  C,  Fergus,  the  Irish  kin?  who 
conquered  Scotland,  transferred  the  stone  to  his 
new  dominions.  Some  time  later  it  was  placed  in 
the  abbey  of  Scone,  where  it  remained  until 
taken  away  by  King  Edward,  as  previously  stated. 
It  is  called  the  "Stone  of  Destiny," 
and  the  "Prophetic  Stone,"  from  a  popular 
belief  that  its  removal  would  bring  ruin  upon 
the  Scottish  nation.  Edward,  no  doubt,  thought 
that  this  superstition  would  aid  in  weakening  the 
resistance  of  the  people  when  the  stone  had  been 
removed,  but  the  heroism  and  determination  of 
Robert  Bruce  proved  the  prophecy  a  false  one. 
As  for  the  Irish  coronation  stone,  called  by  Irish 
bards  the  Lia  Fail,  the  above  tradition  seems  to 
identify  it  with  the  stone  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  secret  of  the  Fenian  oath  is  said  to  be  the 
restoration  of  this  Lia  Fail  to  Ireland.  But  there 
is  still  a  similar  stone  on  the  Hill  of  Tara,  Ireland, 
near  the  site  of  an  ancient  Irish  palace — that  of  the 
kings  of  Tara.  And  from  the  fact  that  the  geologi- 
cal structure  of  the  Scottish  stone  is  altogether  the 
same  as  that  of  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Scone, 
and  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  rocky 
formations  of  Tara,  Egypt,  or  Bethel,  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  story  of  its  early  migrations  is 
altogether  mythical.  And  there  is  really  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  stone  still  on  the  hill  of  Tara,  is 
the  true  Lia  Fail,  or  sacred  stone,  of  the  early 
poets,  and  has  never,  at  any  time,  been  removed 
from  its  original  resting  place. 

A  PEBIOD  OF  HEAVY  INTEEEST. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Did  the  government,  under  Buchanan's  adminis- 
tration, borrow  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000  and  isBue 
bonds  therefor  drawing  12  per  cent  interest  per 
annum  and  put  those  bonds  on  the  market  at  less 
than  par?  J.  B.  Powers. 

Answer.— When  Franklin  Pierce  became  Presi- 
dent the  public  debt  aggregated  $69,129,937.27,  and 
later  was  increased  by  $2,500,000  to  liquidate  the 
debt  of  Texas.  In  November,  1856,  this  had  been 
reduced  to  $30,963,909.64.  There  was  a  considerable 
sum  due  to  the  Indian  tribes,  growing  out  of  the 
extinction  of  their  title  to  the  public  lands.  In 
1856  this  amounted  to  $21,066,501.36.  and  was  pay- 
able at  different  times.  The  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  was  so  rapid  that  the  Government  parted 
the  next  year  with  a  portion  of  its  revenue.  Then 
came  the  financial  crisis  of  1867.  The  National  in- 
come speedily  decreased,  and  public  credit  like- 
wise declined.  After  much  trouble  and  great 
financial  distress  money  had  to  be  borrowed  to 
meet  current  obligations.  The  $20,000,000  Treas- 
ury notes  issued  in  December,  1857,  payable  in  a 
year,  could  not  be  met  when  they  matured.  The 


Government  tried  to  float  the  stock  of  enough  to 
meet  the  Treasury  notes  that  would  fall  due  in 
January,  1861,  Finally,  Congress  authorized  the 
issue  of  $10,000,000  of  Treasury  notes  in 
lieu  of  $11,000,000,  redeemable  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  and  bearing  6  per  cent  interest  until  called 
for  redemption.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was,  however,  authorized  to  issue  them,  after  ad- 
vertisement, at  such  rates  of  interest  as  might  be 
offered  by  the  lowest  responsible  bidders.  Notes 
were  soon  afterward  issued,  under  this  act,  for  the 
following  amounts,  at  the  rates  specified: 


Amount.  Per  cent. 

$70,200  6 

5,000  7 

24.500  8 

33,000  8H 

10,000  8H 

65,000  9 

10,000  9% 

160,000  9^ 


Amount.  Per  Cent. 

$77,000   9% 

1,027.500  10 

266,000  10M 

623,000  10% 

1,367,000  10% 

1,432,700  11 

4,840,000  12 


1110,010,900 

THE  INDIAN  TEIBES  AND  AGENCIES. 

Paw  Paw,  Mich. 
Give  the  names  of  the  principal  Indian  tribes 
now  in  the  United  States;  also  the  location  and 
number  of  each.  E.  H.  Harvey. 

Answer. — Over  one-fourth  of  the  Indians  now 
living  are  included  iu  what  are  known  as  the  "five 
civilized  tribes,"  that  live  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  whose  names  and  numbers  are  as  follows: 
Cherokees,  23,000;  Choctaws,  18,000;  Chickasaws, 
6,000:  Creeks,  14,000;  Seminoles,  3.000.  The  other 
tribes  are  all  small,  except  the  Sioux,  and  dis- 
tributed on  the  various  reservations  in  twenty- 
three  States  and  Territories. 

In  Arizona  there  are  three  agencies— the  Colorado 
River  Agency,  under  which  are  the  following  In- 
dians: Mohaves,  769;  Chimehuevis,  202;  Yuma?, 
800;  the  Pima  Agency,  which  has  Pimas,  4,108; 
Maricopas,  310,  and  Papagos,  2,162;  the  San  Carlos 
Agency,  with  1,687  White  Mountain  Apaches,  and 
of  Apaches  of  six  other  tribes,  3,290.  There  are 
also  in  Arizona  of  Indians  not  under  an  agent, 
1,342,  of  the  Mohave  and  other  tribes. 

In  California  the  tribes  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Hoopas,  460, 
Klamaths,  213;  Mission  Agency,  Serranos,  490, 
Dieguenos,  872,  Coahuilla,  597,  and  San  Luis  Rey 
Indians,  1,153;  Round  Valley  Agency,  551  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Ukie  and  other  Klamath  tribes; 
Tule  River  Agency,  of  the  King's  River  and  other 
bands,  679;  also  of  Indians  scattered  throughout 
the  Stat  e  and  not  under  an  agent  a  total  of  about 
6,365. 

In  Colorado  there  are  at  the  Southern  Ute 
Agency,  of  the  Moache  and  other  Utes,  995,  and 
Jacarilla  Apaches,  785. 

Dakota  has  at  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  of 
Blackfeet  and  other  Sioux,  2,783,  mixed  bloods, 
153.  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  Agency,  Sioux, 
2,252;  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Sioux,  928;  Cbippe- 
was,  1,126;  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Arickarees  50?, 
Gros  Ventres,  502,  Mandans,  286;  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  Ogalalla  Sioux,  4,197;  Cheyennes.  323; 
mixed  bloods,  462;  Rosebud  Agency,  Brule  and 
other  Sioux.  7,460:  Sisseton  Aeency.  Sioux,  1,579: 
Standing  Rock  Agency,  Uncapapa  and  other  Sioux, 
with  a  few  of  mixed  blood,  4,545;  Yankton  Agency, 
Yankton  Sioux,  1,777. 

Idaho  has  at  the  Fort  Hall  Agency.  Bannacks,  490. 
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iShoshones,  1,040;  at  Lemhi  Agency,  about  554  of 
both  those  tribes;  at  Nez  Perce  Agency,  Nez 
Perces,  1,192,  and  of  Indians  not  Included 
in  the  agencies,  the  Pend  d'Oreilles  and  Koo- 
tenais  tribes,  numbering  about  six  hundred. 

Aside  from  the  civilized  tribes,  there  are  in  Indian 
Territory,  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 
— Cheyennes,  2,058:  Arapahoes,  1,072.  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency — Kiowas,  1,179; 
Comanches,  1,646:  Apaches,  332,  Caddos,  525; 
Wichitas,  192;  Towacoaies,  157,  and  belonging  to 
the.  Delaware,  Keechie,  and  Waco  tribes,  a  total  of 
188  souls.  There  are  also  at  the  Osage  Agency,  in 
the  same  Territory— Osages,  1,501;  Kaws,  193; 
Quapaws,74.  Pawnee  and  Otoe  Agency— Pawnees, 
9iS;Poncas,  523;Otoesand  Missouris,  355;  Ton  - 
kawa  and  Lipan  Indians,  85.  Quapaw  Agency— 
Shawnees,  83;  Miamis,  64;  Modocs,  91;Ottawas, 
111;  Peorias,  154;  t^uapaws,  104;  Senecas,  247; 
Wyandottes,  267.  The  Sac  and  Pox  Agency  in 
Iowa,  is  occupied  by  380  descendants  of  these 
once  famous  allied  tribes.  The  Agency  of  the 
same  name  in  Indian  Territory  has  528  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians;  also,  Shawnees,  722;  Pottawatomies, 
418;  Kickapoos,  325;  Iowas,  89,  and  of  other  tribes, 
150. 

The  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency, 
in  Kansas,  has  Kickapoos,  233 ;  Iowas,  145 ;  Potta- 
watomies, 474,  with  156  Chippewas  and  others. 

Michigan  has,  at  Mackinac  Agency,  of  the  various 
Ohippewa  tribes,  including  some  Ottawas,  7,216, 
and  Pottawatomies,  76;  and  Minnesota,  at  the 
White  Earth  Agency,  of  Chippewas,  4,533,  and 
Pillager  Indians,  1,554. 

In  Montana  there  are  at  the  Blackf  eet  Agency, 
including  Blackfeet,  Blood,  and  Piegan  Indians, 
1,927;  at  Crow  Agency,  Crows,  2,456;  at  Flathead 
Agency:  Pend  d'Oreilles,  806;  Kootenais,  482,  and 
Flatheads,  728;  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Gros  Ven- 
tres, 904;  A3smiboines,  816;  Fort  Peck  Agency, 
Yankton  Sioux,  945;  Assinaboines,  827;  Tongue 
River  Agency,  Cheyennes,  819.  Nebraska  has  at 
the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Omahas, 
1,160;  Winnebagos,  1,210;  at  Santee  and  Flan- 
dreau  Agency,  Poncas,  298;  Santee  Sioux,  1,094. 

In  Nevada,  at  the  Nevada  Agency,  there  are  Pah- 
Utes,  894;  Pi-Utes,  150,  and  at  the  Western  Sho- 
shone Agency,  Shoshonea,  296;  Pi-Utes,  115,  while 
of  Indians  wandering  from  the  reserves  in  the 
State  there  are  a  total  of  about  6,500. 

In  New  Mexico  the  Mescalero  Agency  enumer- 
ates Mescaleros,  437;  the  Navajo  Agency,  Navajoes, 
17,838;  Moquts  Pueblos.  2,206,  and  the  Pueblo 
Agency,  Pueblos,  8,337. 

In  New  York  there  are  still  some  remnants  of  the 
eld  historic  tribes,  scattered  on  several  small  res- 
ervations in  different  parts  of  the  State,  a  total  of 
4.M6  Indians,  divided  thus:  Senecas,  2.702 ;  On - 
ondagas,  326;  Oayugas.  176;  Oneldas,  364;  Tus- 
caroran,  454,  and  St.  Rogis  Indians,  944. 

In  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  and  adjoiniug 
States  there  are  still  some  3,000  Cherokoes  scattered 
about. 

In  Oregon  there  are  at  Grand  Ronde 
Aitoncy  of  the  Umpquas  and  other  tribes,  399;  at 
Klamath  Agency,  of  Klamath,  Modoc  and  Suake 
[ndUfii,  995 1  HlUtz  Agency,  remnants  of  a  large 
number  of  tribes  amountinK  to  COM  in  all;  at  Uma- 


tilla Agency,  of  Walla  Wallas  and  others,  984; 
Warm  Springs  Agency,  of  different  tribes,  857.  and 
roaming  on  Columbia  River,  some  800  Indians  of 
different  tribes,  for  whom  no  agency  has  been 
provided. 

There  are  no  Indian  agencies  in  Texas,  but  there 
are  a  few  Alabamas,  Cushattas,  and  Muskokees 
scattered  through  the  State,  making  a  total  of 
about  300. 

In  Utah  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency  pro- 
vides for  2,041  Utes  of  different  bands,  but 
there  are  some  400  or  more  in  roaming  bands 
through  the  territory,  not  under  agency  jurisdic- 
tion. 

In  Washington  Territory  the  Colville  Agency 
has  the  oversight  of  3,088  Indians  of  the  Calispels, 
Spokane,  Nez  Perce,  and  other  tribes;  the  Neah 
Bay  Agency  has  793  Makahs  and  Quillehutes ;  the 
Quinaielt  Agency  has  tribe  remnants  belonging  to 
the  great  Selish  family  mainly,  645;  the  Nisqually 
and  S'Kokomish  Agency,  1,692;  the  Tulalip 
Agency,  1,278;  the  Yakama  Agency,  1,741,  beside 
some  2,000  Yakamas  not  kept  on  any  reserve. 

Wisconsin  has  under  the  Green  Bay  Agency, 
Oneidas,  1,732;  Menominees.  1,310.  and  Stockbridge 
Indians,  134;  under  La  Pointe  Agency,  Chippewas, 
4,042;  Pottawatomies,  100,  besides  some  930  Win- 
nebagos and  280  Pottawatomies  outside  of  agency 
control. 

There  are  in  Wyoming  at  the  Shoshone  Agency, 
Arapahoes,  988 ;  Shoshones,  876. 

And,  finally,  there  are  in  Indiana  and  Florida  some 
Miamis  and  Seminoles.with  total  number  estimated 
at  892,  and  in  Maine  about  410  Old  Town  Indians. 
The  above  summary  is  condensed  from  the  tables 
of  population  given  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Indian  Affairs  for  1887.  In  an  article 
published  in  this  department  some  months  ago 
there  were  given  the  names  and  locations  of  the 
larger  tribes  and  groups  of  the  Indians,  in  wnicn 
many  of  the  tribes  here  noted  are  included,  and 
the  study  of  that  article,  in  conjunction  with  the 
above,  will  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  location  of 
what  still  remains  of  the  Indian  families  and 
tribes  of  the  United  States. 

THE  MASSACRE  OF  CAPTAIN  GUNNISON. 

Spbingdale,  Dak. 
Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  give  the  particulars  of 
the  massacre  of  Captain  Gunnison  and  parly,  while 
surveying  a  route  for  a  Pacific  railway  in  L853? 

W.S.  W  u  i 

Answer.— During  the  session  of  1852-3  Cougress 
authorized  surveys  for  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  by 
engineers  appointed  by  the  President.  By  the  fol- 
lowing summer  four  expeditions  had  been  organ- 
ized to  explore  different  routes.  The  first  of  these, 
under  .Major  Stevens,  was  to  explore  a  northern 
route  from  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  Puget's 
Sound.  The  second,  uuder  Lieutenant  Whipple, 
was  to  follow  a  Hue  as  near  as  possible  to  the  36th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  proceeding  from  the 
MissiHsippi  across  the  plains  through  Walker's 
PasH,  Htriking  the  Pacific  coast  near  San  Pedro  or 
Los  Angeles.  The  third  party,  under  Captaiu  Gua- 
niBon,  was  to  pass  through  the  Rocky  Mouutalus 
near  the  headwater*  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  ami  ex 
plore  a  way  into  California  through  the  valley  of 
the  Huerfano  Rtver  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  In 
Uuh.    The  fourth  party  of  aarvoyora  was  to  leavt 
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the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  make  its  way  by  the 
best  route  attainable  to  a  terminal  point 
on  the  Pacific,  near  San  Diego.  The  line 
allotted  to  Captain  Gunnison  lay  between  the 
88th  and  39th  parallels.  He  left  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  River  and  reached  the  Severn  River,  in  the 
great  basin  of  the  Salt  Lake,  without  meeting  any 
hostile  demonstrations  from  the  Indians.  At  this 
point  the  murder  of  Captain  Gunnison  and  several 
of  his  associates  cut  short  the  expedition.  Gunni- 
son, with  four  associates  and  an  escort  of  a  cor- 
poral and  six  men,  left  the  camp  about  noon  one 
day  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  vicinity  of 
Severn  Lake.  The  next  morning  the  corporal 
came  reeling  into  the  camp,  weak,  wounded,  and 
exhausted,  bringing  news  of  the  attack.  From  his 
story  it  was  learned  that  Gunnison  had  encamped 
early  in  the  afternoon,  choosing  a  nook  in  the 
river  bottom,  inclosed  on  one  side  by  the  high 
bank  of  the  river,  and  on  two  other  sides  by  thick 
willewa.  Here  they  had  abundant  water,  grass, 
and  fuel.  Though  they  knew  there  was  a  band  of 
Indians  near  they  were  under  no  fears  of  attack, 
for  the  red  men  had  appeared  to  be  entirely 
friendly.  The  camp  was  guarded  during  the  night, 
and  the  soldiers  rose  early  the  next  morning  to 
continue  their  explorations.  Before  sunrise  they 
were  at  breakfast,  when  they  were  startled  by  the 
sound  of  a  rifle  volley,  and  a  shower  of  arrows  was 
poured  among  them.  The  Indians  had  approached 
to  within  twenty-five  yards  without  being  seen. 
The  camp  was  thrown  into  terrible  confusion. 
The  captain  attempted  to  rally  his  men  to  make  a 
stand,  but  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  numbers 
of  the  assailants.  The  Indians  plunged  into  the 
camp,  and  the  white  men  rushed  for  their  horses, 
and  thus  a  few  of  them  escaped.  The  others  were 
all  killed  and  scalped. 

"OLD  PABB." 

_  COSffPTON.  m. 

How  old  was  the  famous  '  Old  Parr"  said  to  be  at 
the  time  of  his  death?  Did  the  great  physician 
Harvey,  who  is  said  to  have  made  a  post-mortem 
examination  of  Parr's  body,  regard  the  reported 
great  age  of  the  man  as  correct?  Reader, 

Answer. — Thomas  Parr,  whose  case  is  quoted  as 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  longevity  on  rec- 
ord, was  born  in  Shropshire,  England,  in  1483,  and 
died  Nov.  15,  1635.  at  the  age  of  152  years,  9  months. 
Though  the  great  age  of  this  patriarch  has  been 
doubted,  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  historical 
evidence  to  verify  the  record.  The  principal  au- 
thority for  the  story  of  Old  Parr  is  John  Taylor, 
the  water  poet,  who  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Olde,  Olde,  Very  Olde  Man;  or,  the  Age  and 
Long  Life  of  Thomas  Parr."  From  the  period  at 
which  this  work  was  issued,  and  the  care  the 
writer  seems  to  have  taken  to  verify  his  assertion, 
it  seems  probable  that  considerable  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  its  statements,  which  were  not  dis- 
puted at  the  time  they  were  made.  Thomas  Parr 
was  the  son  of  a  farm  laborer,  and  throughout  his 
long  life  followed  the  same  occupation.  He  con- 
tinued a  bachelor  until  he  reached  the  age  of  80, 
then  married  a  young  woman,  with  whom 
he  lived  for  thirty-two  years,  and  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.  About  eight  years  after  his  first 
wife's  death,  beine  then  120  years  old.  Parr  mar- 
ried for  the  second  time.   In  1635,    the  Earl  of 


Arundel,  hearing  the  reports  of  this  remarkable- 
old  man,  went  to  visit  him,  and  was  astonished  at 
his  apparent  vigor  at  the  great  age  he  claimed  to 
have  attained.  The  Earl  then  persuaded  the  old 
man  to  undertake  a  journey  to  London.  There  he 
was  presented  to  the  King  (Charles  L)  and  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  would  prob- 
ably have  been  better  for  the  old  man  had  he  been 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  his  quiet  home, 
for  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  owing  to  fa- 
tigue or  the  excitement  of  many  visitors.  Parr  fell 
ill  and  died.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  a  monument  was  there  erected  to  his 
memory.  After  his  death  his  body  was  examined 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Harvey,  who  found  it  re- 
markably stout  and  healthy,  without  trace  of  or- 
ganic disease,  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  abnormal 
influences  to  which  he  was  subjected  for  a  few 
months  previous  to  his  death  Old  Parr  might  have 
added  several  more  years  to  his  long  life.  W» 
give  some  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  autopsy 
by  Dr.  Harvey,  who,  by  the  way,  fully  accepted 
the  statement  concerning  Parr's  great  age.  He 
gives  the  physical  peculiarities  thus :  "Body  mus- 
cular, chest  and  forearms  hairy,  the  hair  still 
black,  chest  broad  and  ample,  lungs,  nowise  fun- 
gous, dhered,  especially  on  right  side,  to  ribs; 
heart  large,  thick  and  fibrous,  with  considerable 
quantity  of  fat ;  cartilages  of  ribs  soft  and  flexible ; 
stomach  and  intestines  and  all  the  viscera  sound ; 
kidneys  healthy;  *  *  *  brain  healthy, 
firm  and  hard  to  the  touch."  As  to  the  habits 
of  this  remarkable  man,  some  facts  are  appended 
to  the  doctor's  report.  It  was  recorded  that  he 
"had  observed  no  rules  or  regular  time  for  eating, 
was  ready  to  discuss  any  kind  of  eatable  that  was 
at  hand,  his  ordinary  diet  consisting  of  sub-rancid 
cheese  and  milk  in  every  form,  coarse  and  hard 
bread,  and  small  drink,  generally  sour  whey.  On 
this  sorry  fare,  but  living  in  his  home  free  from 
care,  did  this  poor  man  attain  to  such  length  of 
days.  He  was  accustomed  to  walk  about,  slightly 
supported  between  two  persons;  had  been  blind 
for  twenty  years,  heard  extremely  well,  under- 
stood all  that  was  said  to  him,  answered  immedi- 
ately to  questions,  and  had  perfect  apprehension 
of  any  matter  in  hand;  his  memory  was,  howevert 
greatly  impaired.  He  was  accustomed,  even  in 
his  113th  year,  to  engage  lustily  in  every  kind  of 
agricultural  labor,  whereby  he  earned  his  bread; 
and  he  had,  even  then,  the  strength  required  to 
thrash  the  corn."  An  added  probability  is  given 
to  the  story  of  Parr's  great  age,  by  the  fact  that 
his  descendants  for  several  generations  showed 
remarkable  tenacity  of  life.  One  of  his  grandsons, 
Robert  Parr,  who  was  born  at  Kinver  in  1633,  died 
in  1757,  at  the  age  of  124  years. 

KING  ABTHUB  AND  HIS  ROUND  TABLE. 

Garde  Point,  HI. 
What  is  the  real  history  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
Round  Table?  M.  S.  8. 

A  nsicer.— During  the  fifth  century  the  Britons 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Saxons  and  Jutes,  to  enable 
them  to  drive  back  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who  were 
ravaging  their  country  from  the  northward.  This 
the  foreign  tribes  did,  but  the  remedy  in  this  case 
was  worse  than  the  disease,  for  these  allies  were 
not  willing  to  depart  when  their  assistance  was  do 
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longer  needed— they  chose  to  remain  and  to  take 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  island.  Then  others  of 
the  Saxon  tribes  came,  and  taking  possession  of 
the  country,  drove  the  native  Britons  into  the 
mountains  of  the  west  and  southwest.  These 
parts  of  Britain  long  remained  unconquered. 
About  495,  a  Saxon  chief,  Cerdic,  came  over.  He 
landed  on  the  southern  coast,  took  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  with  a  large  part  of  the  mainland.  In  519  a 
great  victory  over  the  Britons  in  what  is  now  Hamp- 
shire, gave  Cerdic  the  opportunity  to  assume  the 
royal  title,  and  he  founded  the  great  kingdom  of  the 
West  Saxons,  West  Sexe,  or  Wessex.  But  Cerdic's 
further  progress  to  the  West  was  checked  by  the 
heroic  resistance  of  Arthur,  Prince  of  Cornwall 
This  monarch,  intrenched  with  a  band  of  followers 
in  the  rugged  Cornish  hills,  successfully  repulsed 
the  Saxon  invader.  The  story  of  King  Arthur  and 
his  Knights,  as  embodied  in  romance  or 
baliad.  is,  no  doubt,  wholly  fabulous — "a 
curious  instance  of  a  mythical  period  interposed 
between  two  ages  of  certain  history."  But 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
a  King  of  Cornwall  by  this  name,  and  that  he  did 
ably  defend  the  British  cause  azainst  the  invaders. 
The  legend  says  that  he  overthrew  the  Saxons  in 
twelve  pitched  brattles,  and  the  localities  and  cir- 
cumstances of  these  battles  are  given,  some  «f 
them,  no  doubt,  founded  on  fact.  The  Arthurian 
romances  occupy  an  important  part  in  English 
literature.  They  owe  their  origin  to  the  legendary 
chronicles  of  Wales  and  England,  made  during  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  these  largely  founded 
on  floating  traditions  and  ballads  current  among 
the  people.  "The  Chronicles  of  British  History," 
by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  undoubtedly  embody 
much  truth  as  well  as  fiction.  All  the  old  Arthnrian 
romances  were  collected  and  tr  n slated  into  Eng- 
lish—some of  them  having  been  originally  written 
in  French— by  Sir  Thomas  Mallory  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  Round  Table  was  an  en- 
chanted table  which  was  made  for  Prince  Arthur's 
father,  Uther  Pendragon,  by  the  magician  Merlin. 
Uther  gave  it  to  King  Leodegraunce,  aud  this  King 
gave  it  to  Arthur  when  the  latter  married  Guine- 
vere, his  daughter.  About  it  King  Arthur  formed 
the  famous  circle  of  Knight3  of  the  Rounrl  Table, 
and  with  these  began  the  brilliant  court,  the  won- 
derful series  of  exploits  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  countless  adventures  of  various  heroes,  cele- 
brated in  legends  that  have  been  the  subject  of 
poems  without  number  in  almost  every  modern 
language.  The  table  had  seats  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  knights,  but  three  of  these  were  always 
left  vacant. 

A  IiEOACY  TO  QUERN  VICTORIA. 

Chicago. 

Who  was  it  that  left,  some  thirty  years  or  more 
ago,  a  legacy  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  bow  ranch  was 
U1   Wliy  did  the  inau  do  it?  M.  J.  L. 

AfUtt€r.—Thl»  bequest,  which  excited  much 
curiosity  and  discussion  at  the  lime,  occurred  in 
1802.  The  poi  mom  who  thus  testilled  his  contempt 
for  the  Scripture  injunction  auainst  "givinir  gift* 
to  the  rich,"  was  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  (  heater, 
Englaud,  who  had  amassed  a  lortuue  1 . y  diligence 
and  economy.  His  name  w»h  John  Camden  Neild. 
h«  wat*  bum  ID  17«W,  the  Hon  ol  a  gentleman  of 


Cheshire,  who  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortune 
in  the  business  ef  a  goldsmith,  and  had  complered 
it  by  judicious  investments  of  his  money  in  real 
estate.  The  elder  Neild  was,  however,  a  very 
benevolent  man,  and  did  much  for  the  poorer 
classes  in  his  vicinity.  The  younger  Neild  was 
liberally  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  studied  law.  He  succeeded  in  1814  to  the 
whole  of  his  father's  property,  estimated  at  £230,- 
000.  It  was  not  until  he  had  come  into  possession 
of  his  large  inheritance  that  Neild  began  to  clearly 
manifest  that  his  ruling  passion  was  avarice. 
From  that  time  for  nearly  forty  years 
he  lived  in  the  most  miserly  manner, 
denying  himself  nearly  all  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  gave  nis  whole  time  and  thonght  to  the 
acquisition  of  money.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  live 
in  squalor,  like  some  other  famous  misers,  but  he 
adhered  to  the  most  rigid  plainness  in  his  habits, 
and  though  he  did  sometimes  give  money  for  char- 
itable purposes  it  was  always  unwillingly,  and  the 
donation  was  always  small.  When' Mr.  Neild  died, 
Aug.  30.  1852,  his  will  came  to  light,  and  produced 
a  very  great  sensation.  After  bequeathing  a  few 
trifling  legacies  to  different  persons  he  left  the 
whole  of  his  large  property,  worth  £500,000  ($2,509,- 
000)  to  "Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, begging  her  Majesty's  most  gracious  accept- 
ance of  the  same,  for  her  sole  use  and  benefit,  and 
her  heirs,"  etc.  Two  caveats  were  entered  against 
this  will  by  distant  connections  of  Mr.  Neild— he 
had  no  immediate  relatives— but  they  were  subse- 
quently withdrawn,  and  the  Queen  was  allowed  to 
take  undisputed  possession  of  the  property.  Her 
Majesty  increased  a  few  of  Mr.  Neild's  bequests, 
settled  some  money  on  two  of  his  dependants  for 
whom  he  had  made  no  provision,  and  spent  a  hun- 
dred pounds  or  so  for  a  stained-glass  window  to 
the  memory  of  the  eccentric  gentleman  in  the 
church  of  North  Marston,  where  he  was  buried. 
The  rest  she  frugally  added  to  her  own  small  bank 
account  of  a  million  Dounds  sterling  or  so  which 
she  had  been  diligently  laying  by  from  her  in- 
come, in  preparation  for  a  rainy  day. 

THE  HOOSAC  TUNNEL. 

Arlington,  Wis. 

1.  Give  a  history  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  2.  Which 
are  the  longest  tunnels  in  the  world  ? 

O.  S.  Bartlett. 

Answer.— l.  The  Hoosac  Mountain  stretches 
across  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and 
forms  a  natural  barrier  between  that  State  and 
New  York.  How  to  make  a  direct  line  of 
communication  between  these  neighboring  States 
was  a  problem  that  it  took  half  a  century  to  solve. 
At  the  point,  chosen  for  the  excavation  of  the  tun- 
nel the  top  of  the  ridge  is  2,500  feet  above  the  leve 
of  the  sea,  and  is  approached  on  the  east  by  the 
valley  of  the  Deertield  River,  aud  on  the  west  by 
the  Hoosac  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Hudson. 
These  valleys  begiu  not  more  than  five 
miles  apart,  and  thus  allow  railways  to  reach 
the  tunnel  by  easy  grades.  As  early  as 
1825,  Commissioners  of  the  Legislature  reported 
in  favor  of  tunneling  the  Hoosac  Mountuin  for 
a  canal,  but  nothing  was  done  about  it  aud  in 
1S41  a  railroad  going  over  the  mountain  was 
completed,  and  the  tunnel  project  was  abandoned. 
The  building  of  a  tuuucl,  however,  was  embraced 
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in  the  plan  of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1848,  but  no  work  was 
done  on  it  for  some  years,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  State.  In  1854  the 
State  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  a 
loan  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  for  the 
construction  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  but  the  gift 
was  hampered  by  conditions  which  made  it  not  di- 
rectly available  by  the  company,  and  thus 
the  work  was  greatly  hindered.  Several 
contracts  were  made  for  the  excavation 
of  the  tunnel,  but  all  fell  through  by 
failure  of  the  company  to  meet  payments  when 
due,  and  the  work  was  not  begun  with  vigor  until 
1857.  It  was  then  carried  on  until  July,  1861,  up  to 
which  time  the  State  had  advanced  nearly  $800,000 
for  the  work,  but  as  the  State  officials  then  refused 
to  longer  certify  the  bills  of  the  contractors,  work 
was  suspended,  and  the  project  was  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  railroad  company.  In  1862  the 
State  assumed  control  of  the  work,  and  appointed 
Commissioners  to  supervise  it:  these  found  seri- 
ous defects  in  the  tunnel  plan,  and  recommended 
i  mportant  changes.  Work  was  Degun  again  in 
December,  1863,  but  so  slowly  did  it  proceed  that  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  became  to  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts a  symbol  of  all  impossible  and  unattainable  re- 
sults. Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  a  poem  on 
'Signs  of  the  Millennium,"  gives  as  one  of  these 
the  day— 
When  the  first  locomotive's  sound. 
Thrills  through  the  Hoosac  Tunnel's  bore." 
But  the  second  veritable  epoch  in  the  historv 
of  the  enterprise  may  be  said  to  date  from  1868, when 
the  State  decided,  after  much  discussion,  to  have 
the  work  completed  immediately.  The  contract 
wasithen  awarded  to  the  Messrs.  Shanly,  of  Canada, 
who  vigorously  prosecuted  the  work  day  and  night, 
and  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  27,  1873,  the  labor- 
ers advancing  from  both  sides  met,  and  light  was 
admitted  through  the  tunnel.  It  was  completed  in 
March,  1874.  and  trains  were  running  through  it 
by  the  following  September.  The  length  of  the 
tunnel  is  25,031  feet  or  four  and  three-quarter 
miles.  It  is  26  feet  wide,  and  varies  in  height  from 
23  to  26  feet.  The  grade  allowed  is  26  feet  to  the 
mile  during  the  entire  distance  from  each  portal 
to  the  central  shaft,  making  the  interior  sum- 
mit more  than  60  feet  higher  than  the  ends.  There 
is  a  central  shaft  in  the  tunnel  which  occasions 
s  ufficient  draught  to  ventilate  it  quite  effectually. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  tunnel  is  estimated  at  $10,- 
000,000.  2.  The  longest  tunnels  in  the  world  are 
those  through  the  Alps.  Of  these  the  Arlberg  is 
six  and  one-half  miles  long,  the  Mont  Cenis  seven 
and  three-quarter  miles,  the  St.  Gothard  nine 
miles  and  a  quarter,  while  the  Simplon  tunnel, 
now  in  process  of  construction,  is  to  be  twelve  and 
a  half  miles  long. 

THE  HENNEPIN  CANAL, 

Chicago. 

Tell  something  about  the  Hennepin  Canal.  When 
wag  the  plan  proposed,  and  when  is  it  likely  that 
this  work  will  be  begun?  Give  the  route  of  the  pro- 
jected canal.  L.  M.  Gkeene. 

Answer.— The  plan  of  making  a  waterway  from 

the  bend  of  the  Illinois  River  at  Hennepin  to  the 

Mississippi  River  was  first  proposed  in  1866  by  a 


surveyor  who  had  investigated  the  route.  The 
line  was  surveyed  in  1870,  but  nothing  was  done 
about  it.  In  1882  the  project  had  so  far  assumed 
definite  shape  that  a  survey  of  the  route  was  pro- 
vided for  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Since  then  a  bill 
for  the  appropriation  of  money  needed  to  begin 
the  actual  excavation  of  the  canal  has  been  before 
each  session  of  Congress,  but  has  not  yet  been 
carried  through,  owing  to  a  verv  unreasonable 
opposition  on  the  part  of  some  members  from 
other  States — unreasonable  because  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  would  be  an  undoubted  ad- 
vantage to  the  entire  commerce  of  the  West  and 
Northwest.  The  Hennepin  Canal,  as  projected, 
begins  in  the  Henry  Pool,  twelve  miles  west  of 
LaSalle,  rising  205  feet  to  the  summit  in  eighteen 
miles;  at  the  twenty-sixth  mile  a  navigable 
feeder  thirty-seven  miles  long  reaches  to  the  Rock 
River  at  Dixon.  From  the  feeder  junction  two 
lines  have  been  surveyed;  the  Marais  d'Osier 
line.  the  most  northerly,  and  some- 
what the  shorter  line,  and  the  Rock 
Island  line,  which  follows  a  course  some  miles 
south  of  the  other.  The  Marais  d'Osier  line  ex- 
tends northwest  from  the  junction  to  the  Missis- 
sippi above  the  Rock  Island  Rapids,  near  Albany. 
The  descent  from  the  summit  is  seventy-five  feet 
and  the  distance  sixty-four  miles  from  the  Illinois. 
The  Rock  island  route  leaves  the  main  line  near 
Green  River  crossing,  leading  west  to  Rock  River, 
which  is  followed  by  slack-water  to  near  the 
mouth.  The  descent  is  101  feet  and  the  distance 
seventy-seven  miles  from  the  Illinois.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  construction  by  the  Marais  d'Osier 
Route,  is  $5,811,868;  by  the  Rock  Island  route, 
$6,709,836. 

THE  HIGH  TIDE  ON  THE  COAST  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Townsend,  Mass. 
1.  Is  there  any  mention  in  history  or  the  high 
tide  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire  recorded  in  Miss 
Ingelow's  poem  of  this  name?  2.  What  is  meant 
by  "The  Brides  of  Enderby?"  Is  there  any  such 
ballad  or  chime?  3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tne 
word  "Cusha;"  used  in  several  places?     C.  Lamb. 

Answer.— 1.  The  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  being 
low.  is  frequently  invaded  by  high  tides.  Em- 
bankments have  been  built  at  a  number  of  places 
to  keep  out  the  sea.  During  storms  the  sea  has 
more  than  once  forced  its  way  through  the  banks, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  surrounding  country. 
In  the  year  1571  there  was  a  very  remarkable  tide. 
It  was  called  a  "stolen  tyde;"  that  is,  a  tide  which 
was  not  brought  about  by  a  storm,  but  rose  in 
calm  weather;  then,  sweeping  away  the  sea-wall 
by  its  force,  it  flooded  the  entire  coast  without 
warning.  Miss  Ingelow,  therefore,  had  historical 
basis  for  the  idea  of  her  beautiful  poem.  2.  The 
church  whose  bells  are  alluded  to  in  the  poem,  as 
rung  to  alarm  the  neighborhood,  was  the  Church 
of  St.  Botolph,  which  was  founded  there  about 
the  fifth  century  by  a  Saxon  monk  named  Botolph. 
The  town  which  grew  up  around  this 
church  was  called  Botolph's  town,  which  be- 
came contracted  into  Botos'tou.and  later  to  Boston. 
Jean  Ingelow,  the  poet,  was  born  in  old  Boston, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  tall  tower  of  Boston 
Church.  As  a  child  she  loved  to  watch  the  boats 
and  ships  on  the  river  Witham— the  old  name  of 
this  river  was  Lindis— on  which  Boston  is  situ- 
ated, and  the  rising  of  the  tides.   No  doubt  the 
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allusion  to  the  ringing  of  a  particular  chime  on 
the  bells  was  founded  on  fact,  but  the  name  given 
to  this  tune  in  the  poem  seems  to  have  originated 
in  the  young  poet's  imagination,  and  the  bells  re- 
ferred to  were  long  since  removed  from  the  tower 
of  St.  Botolph's  Church. 
"  The  old  mayor  climbed  the  belfry  tower. 
The  ringers  rang  by  two,  by  three; 
'  Pull,  if  ye  never  pulled  before, 
Good  ringers,  pull  your  best,'  quoth  he. 
Play  uppe,  play  uppe,  O  Boston  bells! 
Ply  all  your  changes,  all  your  swells! 
Play  uppe  the  "Brides  of  Enderby." 
The  question  as  to  this  reference  to  the  "Brides 
or.  Enderby"  has  often  been  asked,  as  it  has  been 
-  imposed  to  be  an  old  ballad  or  air.   In  1865,  when 
the  people  of  Boston  were  about  to  put  in  a  set  of 
carillonfl  in  their  famous    tower,  the  Flemish 
hell-maker  was  instructed  to  provide  for  the  set- 
ting of  the  "tune  of  Enderby"  on  the  barrels. 
Miss  Ingelow  was  asked  where  the  air  could  be 
found,  to  which  she  replied  that  it  had  no  existence 
that  she  knew  of  except  in  her  fancy.   She  was 
then  requested  to  compose  a  tune  for  the  name, 
a  task  which  she  properly  declined  to  attempt.  A 
local  music-master,  however,  undertook  it,  and 
the  air  which  he  produced  was  tried  on  the  bells, 
but  was  found  unsuitable  for  them,  and  therefore 
rejected.   3.  The  word  "cusha"  is  an  exciamation, 
an  onomatopoetic  word  made  to  imitate  the  sound 
of  the  call  to  the  cows,  the  "milking  song,"  with 
which  every  one  living  in  a  dairying  district  is 
familiar: 

"  Ousha!  Cusha!  Cusha!"  calling, 
Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling, 
Far  away  I  heard  her  song. 
"  Cusha!  Cusha!"  all  along: 
Where  the  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 

Floweth,  floweth, 
From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth 
Funtly  came  her  milking  song. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE. 

Radnor,  Ohio, 
(iive  some  accountlof  the  "American  Association 
m- the  Advancement  of  Science."  and  tell  its  his- 
;  >ry  and  its  objects.  F.  J.  Merz. 

Answer. — The  society  known  as  the  American 
ssociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has 
!or  its  object  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of 
-search  in  every  department  of  knowledge.  The 
association  was  founded  in  1840,  as  a  geological 
-ociety,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  well-known 
Professor  Hitchcock.  Its  name  was  soon  after 
•  hanged  to  the  "American  Association  of  Geolo- 
gists and  Naturalists,"  and  in  1847  the  present  title 
was  adopted.  The  society  was  small  then  and 
attracted  but  little  notice.  During  the  civil 
war  no  meetings  were  held.  After  the  war 
the  work  of  the  association  waB  re- 
sumed. It  soon  began  to  win  public  ap- 
preciation. The  membership  of  the  society 
largely  increased,  and  its  researches  took  wider 
MOP*  It  may  now  be  truthfully  claimed  that  in 
Hie  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  its  work,  as  evi- 
denced by  tho  papers  read  at  its  auuual  mooting*, 
it  in  surpassed  by  no  scientille  association  of  the 
Old  World     The  work   of  tli«>  soriety  is  divided 


into  eight  sections,  as  follows:  A,  mathematics- 
and  astronomy;  B,  physics;  C,  chemistry;  D, 
mechanical  science  and  engineering;  E,  geology 
and  geography;  F,  biology:  H.  anthropology;  I, 
economic  science  and  statistics.  There  was  a  sec- 
tion G,  allotted  to  microscoDy,  but  this  was,  in 
1884,  merged  in  section  F.  Each  section  has  a 
president  and  other  officers,  to  whom  the  super- 
vision of  investigation  and  the  allotment  of  papers 
is  intrusted.  Membership  in  the  society  can  be 
secured  by  any  one  interested  in  science  on  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee,  this  membership  entitling  one 
to  all  the  publications  issued  by  the  society. 

THE  CAMPBELL  FAMILY. 

Give  history  of  the  Campbell  family? of  Scotland. 

W.  V.M. 

Answer.— The  historic  Scotch  family  bearing 
the  surname  of  Campbell— pronounced  Cam -ell- 
is  known  in  works  on  genealogy  as  the- 
Argyle  family,  from  the  title  borne  by 
its  members.  This  family  is  in  antiquity 
beyond  ordinary  record,  and  is  said  to  be 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings  and  chiefs  of 
Argyle.  From  one  of  these,  named  Diarmid.  the 
clan  is  believed  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Scol 
Diarmid,  by  which  it  was  known  in  the  Gaelic. 
The  ancient  representatives  of  this  family  were 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands  of  Lochow,  or  Loch- 
awe,  a  district  in  the  western  part  of  the  county 
of  Argyle.  In  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
Canmore  the  heiress  of  the  house  married 
an  Anglo-Norman  gentleman,  by  the  name 
of  Campbell,  and  thus  Campbell  became  the  name 
of  the  family  in  its  main  line  as  well  as  in  its  nume- 
rous branches.  Among  the  Scottish  knights  and 
barons  summoned  to  the  council  of  Berwick  in 
1291  was  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  L  aird  of  Lochawe, 
then  the  head  of  the  Campbell  clan.  His  son,  Sir 
Neil  Campbell,  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Robert 
Bruce,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  the  son  of 
this  royal  alliance,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  received 
large  grants  of  land  in  Argyleshire  from  King 
Robert  and  his  successor,  and  the  Campbells  soon 
came  to  be  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  formidable 
clans  in  the  "West  Highlands.  The  grandson  of 
Sir  Colin,  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Campbell  in  1446,  and  was  made 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  by  James  II.,  the  fourth 
of  the  Stuart  kings.  The  grandson  of  this  peer, 
another  Sir  Colin,  was  created  Earl  of  Argyle  in  1467, 
and  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Lome 
estates,  added  the  distinction  and  heritage  of  that 
family  to  his  own  honors  and  wealth,  being  author- 
ized to  add  the  designation  of  Lord  Lome  to  his 
other  titles.  His  grandson,  Sir  Colin  again,  wa» 
created  hereditary  Lord  Justice  General  of  Scot- 
land. The  Earls  of  Argyle  became  zealous  sup- 
porters of  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  though  they  took  considerable 
part  in  public  affairs,  the  first  to  achieve  mucn 
historical  notoriety  was  Archibald,  the  eighth 
earl,  who  was  born  in  ir>'.)s.  He  succeeded  to  the 
oarldom  in  1688,and  was  made  Marquis  of  Argyle  in 
1641.  From  temperament  and  training  the  Mar- 
quis came  to  be  a  most  zealous  adherent  of  the 
stem  religious  party  of  Scotland,  known  as  the- 
Covenanters.    He  headed  the  army  against  Mont- 
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rose,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Royalist  forces 
in  Scotland,  hut  at  Inverlochy.  Feb.  2,  1645,  his 
followers  were  almost  annihilated  by  Montrose's 
superior  military  ability.  The  Covenanters,  how- 
ever, were  not  in  favor  of  the  extreme  measures 
of  Cromwell,  and  in  1646,  Argyle,  with  two  other 
Scottish  peers,  went  to  London  to  intercede  with 
Parliament  for  clemency  in  the  treatment  of  the 
King,  and  also  to  ascertain,  secretly,  whether  a 
Scottish  rising  in  Charles'  favor  would  be  sup- 
ported by  his  English  adherents.  Both  efforts 
ended  in  failure.  After  the  execution  of  Charles 
the  government  of  Scotland  was  administered  by 
Argyle  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Covenanters. 
They  were  in  favor  of  the  regal  succession,  pro- 
claimed Charles  II.  King  in  the  Parliament,  in 
February,  1649,  and  when  the  young  man  came 
over  to  Scotland  in  the  following  year,  met  him 
with  much  enthusiasm.  Jan.  1,  1651,  at  Scone, 
Argyle  placed  the  crown  on  the  young  monarch's 
head.  For  all  this  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Argyle  never  would  take  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  Cromwell,  even  after 
the  Royalist  partv  in  Scotland  had  been  over- 
come and  the  young  King  forced  to  flee  for  his 
life  from  the  country,  as  soon  as  Charles  II. 
was  restored  to  power,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
sign  the  death  warrant  of  Argyle.  May  27,  1661, 
this  peer  was  executed  at  Edinburgh,  meeting  his 
fate  with  dignity  and  Christian  fortitude.  His 
son,  Archibald,  the  ninth  Earl  of  Argyle,  was  early 
distinguished  by  great  personal  bravery  in  the 
battlefield,  a  quality  in  which  his  father  was 
deficient.  He  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  Crom- 
well that  the  protector  specially  exempted  him 
from  his  "act  of  grace."  which,  in  1654,  was 
extended  to  his  Scottish  opponents.  Subse- 
quently, however,  after  much  persecution,  he 
nominally  submitted  to  the  Parliament.  He  was 
received  into  especial  favor  by  Charles  II.,  as  an 
offset  to  the  execution  of  his  father.  He  had  re- 
peated difficulties  with  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
however,  and  in  1681,  as  he  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the  "test"  framed  by  that  body  except  under  con- 
ditions, he  was  declared  by  it  a  traitor  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Through  the  efforts  of  his 
devoted  wife,  he  escaped  from  Edinburgh  Castle 
in  disguise,  and  fled  to  Holland.  In  1685,  he  re- 
turned to  aid  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth,  was 
taken  prisoner,  hastily  condemned,  and  beheaded 
June  30,  1685.  His  estates  were  declared  forfeited, 
but  as  his  son  Archibald  was  one  of  the  deputation 
sent  bv  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  present  the 
crown  to  William.  Prince  of  Orange,  the  latter 
subsequently  restored  to  him  his  lands  and  honors, 
and  furthermore  created  him  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
Marquis  of  Lome.  His  son  and  successor  John, 
the  second  Duke  of  Argyle,  was  the  ablest  repre- 
sentative the  family  ever  h  id.  He  was  handsome 
in  person,  brave  and  honorable,  and  qualified 
equally  for  civil  and  military  distinction.  As  a 
royal  commissioner  in  1705,  he  had  a  most  influen- 
tial share  in  bringing  about  the  act  of  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.  For  his  part  in  this 
important  measure  he  was  made  a  peer  of  England 
with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Greenwich.  As  a  soldier 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  continental 
wars  of  the  time,  and  on  returning  home  was  made 


commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland. 
In  1715,  he  overthrew  Mar's  rebellion,  and  in 
1718  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Greenwich. 
Though  able  as  a  statesman  and  most  courageous 
as  a  soldier,  and  so  noted  for  his  benevolent  dispo- 
sition and  courteous  manners  in  private  life  that 
he  was  universally  known  among  the  Scottish 
peasantry  as  "the  good  Duke  of  Argyle,"  this  peer 
was  not  without  faults.  At  first  a  Whig,  he  be- 
came a  Tory  for  the  purpose,  it  was  thought,  of 
gratifying  his  envy  of  Marlborough,  but  subse- 
quently, believing  that  the  ministry  had  not 
treated  him  with  sufficient  generosity,  he  became 
a  Whig  again.  At  first  a  follower  and  friend  of 
Walpole,  in  1739  he  headed  the  opposition  in  Par- 
liament against  him.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said 
with  much  truth  of  this  great  peer,  that  "his  po- 
litical career  was  one  long  course  of  inconsisten- 
cies," As  this  Duke  left  no  male  issue,  his  Eng- 
lish titles  became  extinct,  but  his  daughter 
Caroline  was  created  Baroness  of  Greenwich 
in  her  own  right,  and  his  patrimonial  estate  and  his 
Scottish  titles  devolved  upon  his  brother  Archi- 
bald, as  third  Duke  of  Argyle.  This  duke  built 
the  modern  castle  of  Inverary,  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  Scotland.  Duke  Archibald  died  in 
1761  without  issue,  and  the  titles  and  estates  then 
passed  to  his  cousin  John,  son  of  the  Hon.  John 
Camobell,  of  Mamore,  second  son  of  the  Earl  who 
was  beheaded  in  1685.  This  duke  John  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  John  as  fifth  duke,  who  was  also 
made  a  peer  of  England  as  Baron  Sundridge  in 
1766.  This  duke  married  in  1759  the  widow  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  one  of  the  famous  "Gunning 
sisters"  whose  beauty  had  set  all  the  fashionable 
society  of  London  wild  some  years  before.  His 
first  son  died  in  infancy,  and  the  second,  George 
William,  became  sixth  Duke  of  Argyle.  and,  dying 
without  issue  in  1839,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  John  Douglas.  This  peer  died  in  1847, 
and  the  present  Duke  of  Argyle,  George  John 
Douglas  Campbell,  succeeded  him.  This  gentle- 
man has  occupied  several  high  official  positions, 
was  a  member  of  the  British  cabinet  under  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  again  under  Mr.  Gladstone.  He 
has  also  written  several  works  on  scientific  andi 
religious  subjects.  This  peer  has  a  family  of  five 
sons  and  seven  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  John 
Douglas,  Marquis  of  Lome,  married  the  Princess 
Louise  in  1871,  and  served  as  Governor  General  of 
Canada  from  1878  to  1883.  Since  the  early  part  of 
this  century  the  ducal  title  has  been  always 
spelled  Argyll. 

LEIF  ERICKSON. 

Clay  Centee,  Kan. 

Give  an  account  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Leif 
Erickson  statue  at  Boston,  aud  tell  what  is  known 
of  this  explorer  and  his  discoveries.         J.  Coy. 

Answer.— Oct.  29,  1887,  a  statue  to  the  Norse 
explorer,  Leif  Erickson.  was  unveiled  in  Boston. 
The  statue  was  the  work  of  Miss  Annie  Whitnev, 
a  young  woman  who  has  shown  much  talent  in 
sculpture.  It  is  said  that  Ole  Bull,  the  great  vio- 
linist, first  suggested  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the 
Norsemen  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  America. 
The  statue  is  thus  described :  Upon  the  head  is  a 
morion  or  open  helmet,  from  beneath  which  flow 
the  bushy  locks  of  the  Norseman.  He  wears  a  cloth 
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tunic  with  short  sleeves,  and  over  this  a  shirt  of 
ring  or  chain  mail.  The  figure,  which  is  belted 
and  wears  a  breast-plate,  is  a  fine  one,  full  of  the 
spirit  of  youthful  vigor  and  eager  adventure.  The 
attitude  is  meant  to  indicate  that  the  voyager  has 
just  clambered  from  his  boat  to  the  shore  of  the 
new  world.  As  to  what  is  known  of  Leif  Erickson, 
that  is  but  little,  though  there  is  good  warrant  for 
believing  that  he  was  the  first  actual  discov- 
erer of  America.  The  continent  had  been  seen  in 
the  year  986  by  a  navigator  named  Her julf son, 
who,  sailing  from  Iceland  to  Greenland,  was 
caught  in  a  storm  and  carried  southward,  prob- 
ably as  far  as  Labrador.  He  attempted  no  land- 
ing, but  on  his  return  told  wonderful  stories  of 
great  islands,  covered  with  forests,  which  he  had 
seen.  These  stories  reached  the  ears  of  Leif 
Erickson,  an  Icelandic  captain  already  famous  for 
bis  daring,  who,  resolving  to  know  the  truth 
about  this  wonderful  country,  set  sail  upon  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  early  in  the  year  1001.  In  April 
or  May  he  reached  the  coast  of  Labrador.  There 
he  landed  with  his  companions  and  explored  the 
coast  Then  he  sailed  along  the  shore  southward 
and  again  landed.  He  found  the  country  very  at- 
tractive and  the  climate  mild,  and  he  was  in  no 
haste  to  return.  It  is  believed  that  he  went  south- 
ward as  far  as  Massachusetts,  and  that  the  ex- 
plorers landed  there,  built  houses,  and  spent  the 
winter.  As  they  found  great  numbers  of  wild 
grapes  in  their  explorations  inland,  they  gave  the 
country  the  name  of  Vinland.  In  the  spring  they 
sailed  back  to  Greenland  with  a  ship's  load  of  tree 
trunks,  and  thence  to  Iceland.  Subsequent  ex- 
ploration of  the  new  country  was  attempted  by 
the  Norsemen,  and  an  effort  was  made  at  colo- 
nization, but  it  was  not  successful.  After  some 
years,  therefore,  the  Norse  sailors  made  no  fur- 
ther attempts  to  visit  the  new  world,  and  but  for 
the  fact  that  records  were  kept  by  Icelandic  histo- 
rians of  these  early  voyages,  they  would  have 
been  wholly  forgotten.  Now.  indeed,  they  are  re- 
membered as  matters  of  curious  history  only,  for 
they  had  no  influence  on  subsequent  events  in 
either  hemisphere. 

BEJjATTVE  numbebs  of  the  sexes. 

  Chicago. 

What  are  the  relative  numbers  of  the  sexes  in  the 
different  countries  of  the  globe?  Wnere  do  men 
predominate  and  where  do  women? 

li.  Throbold. 
Anstoer. — There  is  a  general  equality  in  the 
number  of  the  two  sexes  when  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  globe  la  taken  into  account,  but  still 
each  country  has  a  sexual  proportion  of  its  own. 
In  I  urope  there  was  in  early  times  said  to  be  a 
greater  excess  of  women  in  the  northern  countries 
than  in  those  of  Middle  Europe  and  the  ftast,  and 
tin-  exoeea  still  exists.  In  somu  of  the  countries 
ot  i  he  Orient  women  are  in  the  minority  Taking 
Kurope  an  a  whole,  however,  the  number  of 
wo«ien  1>  definitely  in  excess  of  that  of  the  men, 
and  this  difference  anpears  to  be  increasing.  It 
wau  very  great  after  tin;  Napoleonic  warn,  thon  the 
auinixws  gradually  teuded  toward  equality  and 
nearly  reaohed  It  (1847  to  IHftO.  l.oott  to  l.ooo)  |  then 
they  diverged  again,  and  in  1K70  there  wero  1.037 
worses  to  1.000  men.  The  puaaes  of  increased 
dlff«  r**,-y*  are  generally  observable  after  war*,  and 


latterly  appear  to  be  the  result  partly  of  the  enor- 
mous emigration  which  has  taken  place  to  other 
quarters  of  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
America,  as  a  whole,  and  in,  Australia  and  Africa, 
to  which  countries  emigration  with  its  preponder- 
ance of  males  is  tending,  the  men  are  in  excess, 
and  the  excess  is  increasing  with  the  constant  ar- 
rival of  new  parties  of  immigrants.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  however,  it  is  true  that  whether  we  take  into 
account  the  black,  white,  red,  or  mixed  races,  we 
find  over  the  earth  no  wide  difference  between  the 
numbers  of  the  sexes. 

BED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 
_, .        ,  Diuootf .  M  T 

Give  a  history  of  Eed  Durham  cattle. 

J.  KlKKPATRIOK. 

Answer.— Probably  more  of  the  Red  Durham 
breed  of  cattle  are  raised  in  the  United  States, 
than  any  other  of  the  distinct  high-breed  varieties. 
They  are  properly  known  as  short  horns.  The 
original  stock  of  these  cattle  came  from  Durham 
County,  England.  In  that  county  and  the  adjoin- 
ing one  of  York,  a  famous  breed  of  short  horns, 
known  there  as  the  Teeswater  breed,  has  been 
raised  for  nearly  two  centuries.  This  stock  was 
improved  by  crossing  with  the  Galloways.  About 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  said, 
a  number  of  bulls  were  brought  into  Durham  from 
Holland,  and  the  blood  of  Dutch  cattle  was  then 
mingled  with  that  of  the  Teeswater  stock.  This 
race  is  susceptible  of  breeding  for  the  production 
of  milk,  as  several  families  have  shown,  but  it  is 
generally  bred  in  this  country  for  the  butcher, 
and  as  a  meat-producing  animal  it  certainly  excels. 

THE  RUSSIAN  SUGAB  TAX. 

l  V«_  .  Chicago. 

Give  an  account  ot  the  sugar  tax  in  Russia.  Is 
it  still  maintained  there?  Student. 

Answer.— In  1850  a  protective  tax  of  some  6 
cents  per  pound  was  imposed  by  the  Russian 
Government  on  imported  beet  sugar  to  stimulate 
the  manufacture  of  the  product  in  that  country. 
As  this  tax  was  large  enough  to  be  virtually  pro- 
hibitory on  the  foreign  product,  the  sugar-makers 
of  Russia  made  good  profits  and  the  industry  in 
that  country  was  actively  stimulated.  In  1881 
they  produced  576,000,000  pounds.  This  was  quite 
as  much  as  the  home  market  demanded  and  the 
impetus  given  to  production  should  have  been 
checked  at  that  point.  It  was  uot,  however;  fur- 
ther capital  was  pushed  into  the  busi- 
ness and  in  188C  the  total  output 
of  the  beet-sugar  factories  of  Russia  was  nearly 
900,000,000  pounds.  Meanwhile  the  government 
was  besought  to  do  something  to  buoy  the  market 
by  assisting  the  manufacturers  to  export  their  sur- 
plus. For  four  years  (1882-86)  some  72,000,000 
pounds  were  exported  annually,  and  on  this  fee 
government  granted  m  bonus  of  about  2  cents  per 
pound.  This  did  little  good,  for  the  foreign  mar- 
kets were  depressed,  and  exporting,  even  with  the 
government  bounty,  became  no  longer  profitable. 
The.  manufacturers  then  appealed  to  the  govern- 
ment to  establish  a  "normirofka,"  or  normal 
price,  by  legally  restricting  the  production  of 
sugar  until  the  prioes  of  1H81  were  restored,  A. 
nioHHure  for  this  purpose  was  adopted  by  Uio Im- 
perial council  in  1H87.  but  the  Czar  refused  to 
sunotioa  it.     The  •  Inly  still  remains,  but  »omM:- 
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ufarture  of  sugar  is  not  regarded  with  as  much 
favor  as  oefore,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  of  manufacturers  to  re- 
strict the  oversupply  of  the  product. 

UNITED  STATES  DEBT— MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION. 

Kingman,  Kan. 
1.  Is  there  any  of  the  public  debt  now  due  and 
pavable?  2.  How  much  money  of  all  kinds  is  uow 
in 'circulation  in  the  United  States? 

I.  N.  Hates. 

Answer  — 1.  The  debt  of  the  United  States  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  The  interest- 
bearing  debt,  consisting  of  bonds  of  various  de- 
nominations, which  have  an  aggregate  outstand- 
ing amount  of  $1,041,761,742,  but  none  of  which  be- 
come due  until  1891,  though  there  was  in  1887  a 
total  upon  these  issues  of  $1,662,617  interest  over- 
due and  not  yet  called  for ;  (2)  the  debt  on  which 
interest  has  ceased  since  maturity,  which  is  a  total 
of  overdue  bonds  outstanding  that  have  never 
been  presented  for  payment,  including 
$3,163,955  principal  and  $178,392  interest; 
(3)  debt  bearing  no  interest,  which 
includes  old  demand  notes,  the  legal-tender  notes, 
certificates  of  deposit,  and  gold  and  silver  certifi- 
cates, a  total  of  $634,254,815.  The  entire  debt, 
principal  and  interest,  Jan.  1,  1888,  was  $1,691,360,- 
705.  2.  In  November,  1887,  there  were  outstand- 
ing in  National  Bank  notes  $271,675,329,  in  legal- 
tender  notes  $347,681,016,  and  in  silver  certificates 
which  enter  into  circulation  and  form  part  of  the 
paper  money  aggregate,  $145,543,150,  making  a 
total  of  $764,899,495.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  is 
supposed  to  be  constantly  in  circulation  outside  of 
the  banks.  At  the  same  time,  the  total  gold  coin 
ef  the  country  was  estimated  at  $624,112,300,  of 
which  $372,636,022  was  reported  to  be  in  the  treas- 
ury and  the  banks;  the  silver  coin  at  $366,405,719, 
of  which  the  banks  and  the  treasury  held  $258,491,- 
108.  Including  the  treasury  balance  of  nearly 
$500,000,000,  there  is  held  on  deposit  in  the  treasury 
and  the  banks  a  total  of  over  $800,000,000,  and  the 
probable  total  of  money  in  circulation  is  some 
$820,000,000. 

TO  MAKE  A  NOON  MARK. 

Hambueg.  Iowa. 
How  can  I  make  what  is  called  a  noon  mark? 
How  often  will  the  sun  agree  with  the  clock  on  this 
mark  during  the  year?  Inquirer. 

Answer. — A  noon  mark  is  a  line  drawn  due  north 
and  south,  and  is  so  called  because  a  pin  fixed  up- 
right on  its  southern  extremity  will  cast  a  straight 
shadow  along  the  mark  at  exactly  12  o'clock  m., 
solar  time.  But  this  time  of  the  sun  will  agree 
exactly  with  the  mean  or  clock  time  only  on  the 
21st  days  of  March  and  September  of  each  year.  A 
simple  way  to  place  a  noon  mark,  which  is  more 
•orrectly  called  a  meridian  line,  is  as  follows: 
Set  a  stake  perpendicular  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
and  anotner  say  ten  feet  north  and  in  a  direct  line 
with  the  north  or  polar  star.  The  line  between 
these  stakes  will  be  due  north  and  south,  and  when 
the  hhadow  cast  by  the  southern  one  falls  directly 
toward  the  other  on  either  of  the  days  named 
above  (or  wi  thin  a  day  or  two  thereof)  it  will  be  j ust 
12  o'clock.  If  a  watch  or  clock  is  set  by  the  straight 
noon  mark  on  March  21,  and  keeps  Derfect  time,  it 
will  be  found  on  succeeding  days  to  vary  a  little 
from  the  solar  time  as  shown  by  the  noon  mark, 
*e  difference  increasing  each  day  until  it  amounts 


to  about  fifteen  minutes.  Then  it  begins  to  grow 
less  daily  until  Sept.  21,  when  clock  and  solar  time 
agree  again.  The  difference  between  clock  and 
solar  time  is  given  for  each  day  in  most  almanacs, 
and  by  consulting  one  of  these  a  watch  or  clock 
may  be  regulated  to  agree  with  the  sun  every  day 
In  the  year. 

THE  COBDEN  CLUB. 

PUBDTTE.Neb. 

What  is  the  origin  and  what  the  aim  of  the  Oob- 
den  Club  ?  T.  H.  Oldham. 

Answer.—  The  Cobden  Club  was  organized  for 
the  propagation  of  the  principles  that  were  recog- 
nized as  those  of  Richard  Cobden,  the  English 
statesman.  That  for  which  he  labored  for  years 
was  free  trade,  and  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
finally  driven  from  power  he  took  leave  of  his  of- 
fice in  a  speech  which  contained  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  was  chiefly 
attributable  to  Cobden.  Cobden  died  in  London. 
April  2.  1865.  The  club  which  bears  his  name  held 
its  first  annual  banquet  July  21,  1866,  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  chair.  The  club  has  exerted  a 
large  influence  in  spreading  free-trade  literature 
over  the  world.  Among  its  earlier  acts  was  to 
elect  several  distinguished  Americans  as  honorary 
members.  Somelof  these  honorary  members  were 
chosen  not  because  they  held  free-trade  views,  but 
on  account  of  their  character  and  standing  at 
home  and  abroad.  Among  them  was  James  A. 
Garfield. 

GENERAL  BEN  HARRISON. 

COLOHESTEB,  111. 

Was  General  Harrison  ever  beaten  in  Indiana  by 
"Blue  Jeans"  Williams?  Thomas  Kipling. 

Answer. — The  Republican  State  Convention  of 
Indiana  was  held  at  Indianapolis  Feb.  22,  1876,  and 
Godlove  S.  Orth  was  nominated  for  Governor.  On 
April  19,  in  the  same  city,  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  was  held,  and  the  two  strong  candi- 
dates for  Governor  were  Franklin  Landers  and 
William  S.  Holman.  but  as  their  supporters  were 
prettv  evenly  divided,  James  D.  Williams  was 
nominated.  On  Aug.  2  Mr.  Orth  withdrew,  de- 
clining to  run  because,  he  said,  he  felt  satisfied  he 
would  not  receive  the  united  support  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  The  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  met  on  Aug.  11,  and  filled  the  vacancy 
on  the  ticket  with  the  name  of  General  Harrison. 
At  the  election  on  Oct.  10  Mr.  Williams  had  a 
plurality  of  5,084  over  General  Harrison.  This 
defeat  was  not  and  is  not  considered  anything 
against  General  Harrison,  because  of  the  time 
and  circumstances  under  which  he  became  the 
candidate. 

NINTH  NEW  YORK  CAVALRY. 

ScHUTLEB,  Neb. 

Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Ninth  New  YorJc  Cav- 
alry. A.  ±\  Brown. 

Answer.— The  Ninth  New  York  Cavalry  was 
organized  at  Albany  in  the  fall  of  1861,  its  mus- 
ter in  being  completed  Nov.  19.  Its  companies 
were  raised  in  the  counties  of  Chautauqua,  Cat- 
taraugus, Wyoming,  Rensselaer,  Washington,  8t. 
Lawrence,  and  Clinton.  Its  first  engagement  was 
that  of  Cedar  Mountain,  fought  Augr.  9. 1862,  under 
General  Pope.  Its  subsequent  important  battles 
were  Gainesville,  second  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  Am- 
tietam,  Gettysburg,  Rappahannock  Station,  Ope- 
fjuan,  the  Wilderness,  Cold  Harbor,  Meoksoics- 
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ville,  and  the  fight  before  Petersburg  that  closed 
the  war  In  November.  1804,  when  the  time  of  the 
regiment  expired;  a  part  of  the  men  were  mustered 
out.  The  re-enlisted  men  and  some  recruits  were 
consolidated  with  the  Fourth  New  York  Cavalry 
into  a  new  organization,  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  was  retained  in  service 
until  July  17,  1865.  The  first  commanding  officer 
or  the  regiment  was  Colonel  John  Bardsley,  who 
resigned  April  8,  1863.  His  successor  was  William 
Sackett,  who  died  June  10,  1864,  of  wounds  re- 
ceived at  Treviliian  Station,  Va.,  and  who  was 
followed  in  office  by  Colonel  George  S.  Nickols, 
who  held  his  position  until  the  muster  out  of  the 
regiment. 

RUMPELSTILZCHEN. 

Madison,  Kan. 
Who  was  Rumpelstilzchen,  and  what  does  the 
name  mean?  L.M.  B. 

Ansioer. — Rumpelstilzchen  is  the  hero  of  a 
rjopular  German  fairy  tale.  He  was  an  irritable, 
deformed  dwarf.  A  miller's  daughter  who  was 
very  skillful  with  the  distaff  had  been  commanded 
by  the  king  to  spin  straw  into  gold.  The  magic  of 
Rumpelstilzchen  enabled  her  to  perform  the  task, 
on  condition  that  she  would  give  him  her  first 
daughter  for  his  wife.  The  miller's  daughter 
married  the  king,  and  her  first  child  was  a  beauti- 
ful daughter.  She  grieved  so  bitterly  over  the 
fate  that  her  promise  had  entailed  on  the  child 
that  the  dwarf,  who  knew  by  his  supernatural 
power  what  her  state  of  mind  was,  came  to  her 
and  offered  to  absolve  her  from  her  promise  if 
within  three  days  she  could  find  out  his  name. 
The  first  day  passed,  and  though  the  queen  made 
inquiry  of  every  one  who  she  thought  might  have 
seen  or  heard  of  the  dwarf,  she  could  not  find  out 
the  secret.  The  second  day  passed  with  no  better 
result,  but  on  the  third  day  one  of  the  queen's 
servants,  passing  through  the  wood,  heard  a 
strange  voice  singing,  as  if  to  itself,  the  words: 
"  Little  dreams  my  dainty  dame 
Rumpelstilzchen  is  my  name." 
He  hastened  and  told  the  queen,  who  rightly  sur- 
mised that  this  was  the  name  of  the  dwarf  that 
she  feared.  She  greeted  Mm  by  his  title  when  he 
came  to  her  that  evening,  and  he  was  so  enraged 
that  he  rushed  from  her  presence  and  killed  him- 
self. Like  manv  other  popular  tales,  there  seems 
to  be  no  particular  meaning  or  lesson  to  this  story. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  somewhat  obscure, 
but  may  be  freely  translated  as  "Little  Mischief 
Maker  " 

THE  POSTAL  BUSINESS. 

B  ATA  VIA,  111. 

According  to  the  existing  po8talraw8.1n  what 
State*  iK  the  system  self-supporting,  and  in  what 
Stated  do  its  expenditure*  exceed  its  receipts? 
lacing  .iii  tin-  HtatcH  together,  now  doeM  the  busi- 
ness hla  nil?  J.  Mkih. 

A  nsircr,—  The  postal  business  lias  shown  a  large 
deficiency  over  since  the  late  reduction  in  rates, 
but  the  deficiency  is  growing  less,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  business  will,  in  a  few  years,  become  self- 
Hupporting  again.  The  operations  of  the  years 
1  HHf>  and  1886  after  the  reduction  took  effect,  re- 
sulted in  a  cash  deficiency  of  nearly  |7,Q0ty(J00  eac  h 
year.  For  the  fiscal  year  IH87.  this  deficiency  was 
reduced  to  f4.0(iii,(MMi.  The  total  revenue  for  1HH7 
was  f4n,8:f7,<'»<i'.i.:;:i,  agaltiHt  U.i.'MH.v.n.M  for  1H8«, 


and  42,560,843.83  for  1885.  The  expenditures  in  the 
same  time  have  increased  from  $49,534,788.65  in 
1885.  to  $50,854,109.12  in  1886.  and  $52,814,113.61  in 
1887.  There  were  but  ten  States  in  which  the  pos- 
tal business  was  run  at  a  profit  in  1887.  These 
we^e  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island. 

NINETY-SECOND  NEW  YORK  INFANTRY. 
„■     ,  .  .         .  ,    „  Ontario,  Wis. 

Give  history  ot  the  Ninety-Second  New  York  In- 
fantry, with  names  of  its  regimental  officers. 

E.  P.  Wait. 

Answer.—  The  Ninety-second  Infantry  was  or- 
ganized at  Potsdam.  N.  Y.,  with  men  drawn  from 
St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  Counties.  It  was 
mustered  in  Jan.  1,  1862.  It  was  sent  immediately 
on  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  theu  moving 
toward  Richmond.  It  had  a  share  in  the  battles  of 
Williamsburg.  Fair  Oaks,  Chickahominy,  and  oth- 
ers. When  recalled  from  the  peninsula,  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  reserve  during  Pope's  campaign.  Was 
attached  to  the  Fifth  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  shared  in  the  subsequent  movements  of  that 
division.  It  was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  its 
term,  Jan.  1.  1865.  The  commanding  officers  of  the 
regiment  were:  Colonel  Josiah  Sandford.  who  re- 
signed May  10,  1862:  then  Lewis  C.  Hunt,  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  Brigadier  General  Nov. 
29,1862;  Major  Thomas  S.  Hall  (acting  Colonel) 
till  Jan.  1,  1863;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hiram  Ander- 
son (acting)  till  killed  at  Cold  Harbor  June  1,  1864; 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Truman  A.  Merrimau  till  dis- 
charge of  the  regiment.  The  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment at  muster  out  were :  T.  A.  Merriman,  Act- 
ing Colonel ;  Cyrus  O.  Hubbell,  Quartermaster; 
Alexander  Edmeston,  Surgeon. 

FIRST  BOARD  OF  TRADE  REGIMENT. 

-  Lena.  111. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Seventy-second  Illinois- 
Infantrv,  known  as  the  '"First  Board  of  Trade  Reic- 
iment."  Inquirer. 

Answer.— The  Seventy-second  Regiment  Illinois 
Infantry  was  organized  at  Chicago  as  the  first 
regiment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  this  city.  One 
company,  calling  itself  the  "Hancock  Guards.'" 
was  mustered  July  23.  1862,  and  exactly  one  inonth 
afterward  the  entire  regiment  was  complete  and 
ready  for  muster.   It  was  sent  immediately  to 
Cairo,  whence  it  was  sent  to  Columbus,  Ky.,  re- 
maining there  on  dutv  till  the  following  Noveni 
ber.   The  regiment  was  then  attached  to  Gene r  ! 
Quimby's  command,  and  removed  to  a  camp  m-  1 
Memphis:    In  the  spring  it  joined  Grant's  arm v  < 
its  march  against  Vicksburg.   It  was  in  the  bar  :  > 
of  Champion  Hills  and  Big  Black  River,  and  In  1 
the  other  labors  of  the  siege  was  actively  engn  ■ 
After  the  surrender,   this  regiment  was  si  n 
Natchez,  where  it  was  on  duty  until  Oct.  17.  wl 
it  returned  to  Vicksburg.    At  the  latter  poii:- 
was  kept  on  provost  guard  uutv  for  an  en 
year,   only   taking    part    in    two    minor  • 
peditions.    Oct.  30.  1804,  the  regiment  WAR  ordc 

to  join  Sherman,  then  about  to  aet  out  on  h  - 

"march  to  the  sea;"  but  the  order  was  change  I. 

and  it  was  detained  in  Tennessee  to  aid  in  the 
overthrow  of  Hood's  armv.  In  February  it  set  out 
for  New  Orleans,  and  thence  with  the  army  pro- 
ceeded against  Mobile.  After  the  capture  of  the 
latter  city  the  Seventy-second  w(-nt  into  camp  at 
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Jfontgomery,  Ala.,  then  in  May  went  to  Union 
iprings,  and  from  the  latter  point,  in  July,  was 
itarted  on  its  homeward  journey.  It  was  mustered 
>ttt  at  Vicksburg,  Aug.  6, 1865.  The  Seventy-second 
lost  while  in  service  427  men  and  officers. 


HISTORY  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Tefftandale,  N.  Y. 

Give  a  history  of  Rhode  Island,  its  first  discovery, 
its  colonial  government,  and  how  it  came  to  have 
two  capitals.  Give  the  circumstances  of  the  Dorr 
rebellion.  Subscriber. 

Answer. — It  is  supposed  by  many  writers  that 
the  Northmen,  under  Lief  Erickson,  were  the 
first  voyagers  to  visit  the  Rhode  Island  coast. 
This  was  in  the  year  1001.  In  1524  John  Verra- 
zani,  coasting  eastward  from  a  bay  which  was  un- 
doubtedly that  of  New  York,  passed  up  an  open- 
ing into  a  large  bay  which  was  unquestionably 
that  of  Narragansett.  There  was  no  settlement 
here,  however,  until  the  coming  of  Roger  Will- 
iams in  1636,  who  had  been  banished  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony  for  heresy..  He.  with  five  com- 
panions, passed  down  the  Narragansett  River, 
landed  «n  the  western  bank,  bought  land  from  the 
Indians,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Provi- 
dence Plantation.  Other  exiles  joined  the  com- 
pany, and  here  was  established  a  refuee  for  all 
those  persecuted  for  their  religious  opinions.  A 
similar  colony  was  founded  in  1633  by  William 
Coddington  and  others,  the  followers  of  the  nota- 
ble Anne  Hutchinson,  on  the  island  of  Aquidueck. 
From  the  latter  sprang  the  towns  of  Newport  and 
Portsmouth.  A  third  settlement  was  made  at 
Warwick  during  1643,  and  that  year  Will- 
iams went  back  to  England  and  obtained 
a  patent  for  the  united  government  of 
the  three  settlements.  This  patent  continued  in 
force  until  1663.  when  a  charter  was  obtained  from 
Charles  II.  incorporating  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  and  this  was 
the  only  constitution  that  Rhode  Island  had  for 
180  years,  or  until  1843.  In  January.  1687.  Sir 
Edmund  Andr-os  seized  the  charter  of  the  colony 
and  made  it  a  mere  dependency  on  New  York,  but 
his  usurpation  was  brief.  In  1689  he  was  deposed 
and  sent  to  England  as  a  prisoner.  Rhode  Island 
took  an  important  part  in  the  war  against  the 
French  and  Indians  in  1754-56.  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  first  naval  squadron  against  the 
enemy  was  fitted  out  and  sailed  from  Providence. 
In  December,  1776,  the  British  took  Newport  and 
occupied  it  until  late  in  the  year  1779.  It  was  then 
protected  by  a  French  army  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  Rhode  Island  was  the  last  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  that  accepted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  her  assent  being  given  on 
May  29,  1790.  Under  the  colonial  charter  still 
in  force,  the  right  of  suffrage  was  restricted  to 
owners  of  a  freehold  worth  $134,  or  renting  for  $7 
a  year.  This  property  qualification,  with  the  un- 
equal di>tribution  of  representation  caused 
thereby,  was  the  source  of  much  dissatisfaction. 
In  1840,  Providence,  with  only  four  representa- 
tives, had  23,171  inhabitants,  while  Newport,  with 
six  representatives,  had  8,333  inhabitants.  Of  the 
72  representatives  elected  in  that  year,  38  were 
chosen  from  towns  having  only  29,026  inhabitants, 
while  the  remaining  34  were  from  towns  having 
f9,804  inhabitants.    As  the  Legislature  would  not 


reform  these  matters,  suffrage  associations  were 
formed,  and  these  holding  a  mass  convention  at 
Providence,  July  5,  1841,  called  a  convention  to 
frame  a  new  constitution.  Delegates  were  elected 
Aug,  28,  and  Oct.  4  the  convention  assembled  at 
Providence.  A  constitution  was  framed  and  voted 
on  by  the  people  in  December,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  it  received  not  only  a  majority  of  the 
votes  from  all  the  adult  male  citizens  of  the 
State,  but  also  a  majority  from  those  entitled  to 
vote  under  the  charter.  An  election  for  State 
officers  under  this  constitution  was  held  April  18, 
1842,  when  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  the  most  prominent 
leader  of  the  movement,  was  chosen  Governor.  * 
The  attempt  of  this  government  to  organize  at 
Providence  and  seize  the  reins  of  power  was  re- 
sisted by  the  State  Government  under  Governor 
Samuel  King.  May  18  some  of  Dorr's  followers 
attacked  the  arsenal  at  Providence,  but  dispersed 
ou  the  approach  of  a  military  force.  A  large 
gathering  at  Chepachet,  June  25,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  further  resistance,  was  also  dis- 
persed by  the  appearance  of  the  State  militia. 
Mr.  Dorr  was  soon  after  arrested,  and  the  whole 
affair  was  over.  Meanwhile  legal  steps  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  constitution  had  been  going 
on.  The  Legislature  had  called  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  in  February,  1841.  The  delegates 
were  elected  in  August,  the  convention  assem- 
bled in  November  and  adjourned  to  February, 
1842,  when  they  agreed  upon  a  constitution,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  people  in  March  and  re- 
jected. In  June  the  Legislature  called  another 
convention,  which  in  November  agreed  upon  a 
constitution,  and  this,  laid  before  the  people,  was 
ratified  almost  unanimously.  It  went  in  effect  in 
May,  1843.  The  leader  of  "Dorr's  rebellion"  was 
tried,  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  in  June, 
1844,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  In 
1847  he  was  released  under  an  act  of  general  am- 
nesty, and  in  1851  was  restored  to  his  civil  and  po- 
litical rights.  In  1854  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  annulling  the  judgment  against  him,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  this  act  unconstitutional 
as  an  assumption  of  judicial  authority  by 
the  Legislature.  The  constitution  of  1843 
removed  the  property  qualification  from  native 
male  citizens,  but  continued  it  for  those  of  for- 
eign birth.  This  restriction  was  abolished  by  a 
constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  April,  1888. 
The  two  capitals  of  Rhode  Island  are  a  survival  of 
the  time  when  the  colony  was  made  up  of  two  dis- 
tinct settlements.  Neither  would  consent  to  allow 
the  other  a  monopoly  of  the  honor  of  the  Assem- 
bly meetings,  and  so  the  matter  was  compromised 
by  holding  alternate  sessions  in  the  two  places. 
The  custom  has  continued  to  the  present  day, 
simply  because  neither  capital  will  consent  to  an 
abrogation  of  its  ancient  rights. 

THE  MILKY  WAY. 

Rush  Center.  Kan. 
Please  give  an  explanation  of  the  milky  way.  and 
tell  why  it  does  not  rise  and  set,  as  other  heavenly 
bodies  do?  Inquirer. 

A nswer.—  Every  oue  knows,  of  course,  that  the 
sun  and  stars  do  not  rise  and  set,  but  that  they 
have  this  apparent  motion  because  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  upon  its  axis.  This  apparent  mo- 
tion the  milky  way  has  in  common  with  all  the 
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heavenly  bodies,  as  any  observer  may  ascertain,  by 
watching  and  noting  that  part  of  it  is  continually 
disappearing  below  the  western  horison,  while  an 
additional  part  of  the  belt  is  coming  into  view  in 
the  east.  Careful  observation  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  show  that  the  common  delusions  concerning 
the  galaxy,  that  it  does  not  rise  and  set,  and  that 
it  changes  its  direction  with  the  season  of  the 
year,  are  founded  on  pure  ignorance.  All  of 
the  milky  way  that  can  bo  seen  at  one  time 
has  the  appearance  of  a  white,  cloud-like 
arch  resting  upon  opposite  points  of  the  horizon. 
The  altitude  of  the  arch  depends  upon  the  position 
t  of  the  celestial  sphere  with  reference  to  the  ob- 
server. If  the  earth  were  transparent,  so  that  we 
could  see  the  whole  sphere  of  the  heavens  at  once, 
we  would  perceive  the  galaxy  to  be  a  complete  belt 
extending  around  it.  The  earth's  movement  on 
its  axis  and  in  its  orbit  brings  into  view  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  during  the  year  a  large  part 
of  the  belt,  but  part  of  it  is  so  near  the  South  Pole 
that  it  is  always  below  our  horizon.  The  position 
of  the  galactic  belt  has  not  changed  from  the 
earliest  records  of  astronomical  observation,  but 
its  apparent  changes  are  due  to  the  different  ap- 
pearance of  different  parts  of  the  belt.  It  is  not  of 
uniform  width,  and  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Scorpion  opens  out  into  two  great  branches,  one 
faint  and  broken,  the  other  bright  and  continuous, 
and  these  remain  distinct  from  each  other  for 
nearly  150  degrees.  It  has  also  a  number  of 
smaller  branches  and  fan -like  expansions,  one 
subdivision  near  the  double  star  Antares,  being 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  main  stream.  The 
telescope  shows  that  the  milky  way  is  made  up  of 
countless  stars,  too  minute  to  be  separately  visible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

DAVID  DAYIS. 

TABOB,  111. 

Give  a  brief  biography  of  Hon.  David  Davis,  of 
Illinois.  When  and  where  did  he  die?. 

Constant  Reader. 

Answer. — David  Davis  was  born  March  5,  1815, 
in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  the  descendant  of  a 
pioneer  Welsh  family.  He  received  his  collegiate 
training  at  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  studied  law,  and 
settled  in  Bloomintfton,  111.,  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  made  his  entrance  into  political  life 
in  1844,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  State  Circuit 
Court,  and  held  the  position  by  re-election  until 
1H62,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln 
as  Judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Mr. 
Davis  was  at  this  time  a  strong  Republican,  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention  pf  1860,  and 
labored  zealously  for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. On  the  Suorome  Bench  the  services  of  Mr. 
Davis  were  most  noteworthy  and  honorable.  In 
"877  ho  resigned  his  Justiceship  to  accept  the  office 
•f  United  State*  Senator  from  Illinois,  to  which  he 
wan  elected  by  the  Independents  (Groenbackers) 
and  the  Democrats,  Uis  election  by  the  votes  of  both 
parties  gave  to  his  position  iu  the  Seaate  a  unique 
character.  Ffe  hold  himself  iu  all  matters  wholly 
above  party  dictation,  and  though  derided  as  "tho 
l>:irtyof  one,"  ho  occupied  his  independent  stand 
with  a  dignity  and  firmness  that  commanded  the 
respect  of  both  parties,  and  no  Iohb  that  of  the 
entire  country.    As  President  of  the  Sonute,  to 


which  position  he  was  chosen  in  1881,  he  displayed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  even  judicial  quality 
of  his  mind.  He  retired  from  public  life  in  1883, 
returning  to  his  home  at  Bloomington,  HI.,  where 
he  died  June  26,  1886. 

SALT. 

Belvidere,  111. 
vVhere  is  salt  obtained,  and  how  are  the  different 
kinds  of    salt   prepared?    Where  is  salt  most 
abundant?  Rev.  J.  Alber. 

Answer.— Salt  occurs  very  abundantly  in  nature, 
both  in  the  solid  state,  as  in  rock  salt,  and  in  solu- 
tion in  sea  water,  salt  lakes,  and  salt  springs;  also 
in  smaller  quantities  sometimes  in  river  water. 
The  origin  of  rock  salt  is  imperfectly  understood. 
Some  beds  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
drying-up  of  bodies  of  sea-water  cut  off  from  the 
ocean,  while  in  the  cases  where  the  salt  forms  a 
perpendicular  vein,  its  origin  is  less  easily  ex- 
plained. Salt  lakes  are  derived  either  from  the 
partial  drying-up  of  isolated  bodies  of  sea-water, 
or  the  evaporation  of  lakes  which  are  fed  by 
streams  passing  over  beds  of  salt,  and  which  have 
no  outlet.  Salt  is  rarely,  if  ever,  obtained  pure. 
In  rock  salt  the  chief  impurities  are  sulphate  of 
lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  clay ;  besides,  there  are 
the  chlorides  of  potassium,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium, the  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia, 
and  also  bituminous  matters.  In  sea- 
water  salt,  the  salts  of  magnesia,  and  sul- 
phate of  lime  are  the  principal  impurities. 
All  varieties  of  salt  contain  very  small  quantities 
of  bromides  and  iodides  before  being  purified. 
The  presence  of  3  per  cent  of  impure  matter 
renders  salt  unfit  for  consumption  by  man.  Beds 
of  rock  salt  and  of  brine  occur  in  geological  forma- 
tions of  almost  every  period.  Geographically, 
salt  is  very  widely  distributed.  Excepting  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  and  Holland,  European  countries 
are  all  provided  with  salt  to  some  extent  from 
domestic  sources,  and  many  of  them  are  large  ex- 
porters of  the  commodity,  especially  England, 
Austria,  France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy,  also 
Russia  and  Prussia.  The  total  annual  salt  product 
of  Europe  is  probably  over  6,000.000  tons.  In  Asia 
salt  is  produced  no  less  abundantly  than  in 
Europe.  Rock  salt  is  found  in  Armenia,  Persia, 
and  British  India,  and  salt  wells,  salt  lakes,  and 
salt  springs  in  many  other  places.  In  Africa  beds 
of  rock  salt  are  found  in  the  Sahara,  also  moun- 
tains of  salt,  and  many  salt  lakes  iu  the  central 
portion.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  export  the  prod- 
uct of  their  salt  lakes.  It  is  found  in  several 
countries  of  South  America  in  great  abundance, 
also  in  the  West  India  [elands  and  Central 
America.  The  United  States  is  well  supplied  with 
salt,  twenty-three  of  the  States  and  Territorial 
having  been  returned  as  producers,  while  seven 
others  possess  valuable  springs  and  deposits.  The 
principal  saline  springs  are  iu  Central  Now  York, 
near  Syracuse,  iu  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
In  Miohlg an,  Mid  in  the  States  bordering  OD  the 
Ohio.  Rock  salt  Is  found  only  in  West  Virginia 
and  Louisiana.  Tho  separation  of  salt  from  brines 
and  sea-water  is  conducted  in  three  ways:  I.  By 
evaporation  through  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  shallow 
reservoirs,  principally  practiced  with  sea-water  in 
the  southern  tomperate  or  tropical  regions.  3. 
By  artificial  heat,  in  very  long,  shallow  pans,  as  in 
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Cheshire :  or  in  kettles,  as  at  the  Onondaga  salines. 
3.  By  exposing  sea-water  to  intense  cold,  the  ice 
formed  being  nearly  pure,  and  a  very  concentrated 
brine  being  left,  which  is  then  evaporated  by  heat. 
Different  details  are  necessary  in  treating  the 
brines  of  different  localities.  In  the  salt  factories 
at  Berre,  France,  the  shallow  basins  for  evapora- 
tion are  placed  so  that  they  can  be  flooded  at  high 
tide,  and  protected  by  dykes  when  supplies  of  salt 
water  are  not  needed.  The  water  is  evaporated  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  being  conducted  from  one 
basin  to  another  until  it  remains  in  the  form  of  a 
saturated  brine,  and  is  then  transferred  to  tables,  on 
which  the  crystalline  crusts  soon  collect.  At  a  tem- 
perature of  about  tweDty-six  degrees  on  the 
Baume  scale  about  25  per  cent  of  the  entire 
product  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  pure  salt.  The 
brine  is  then  removed  to  another  table,  where,  at 
a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  60  per  cent  of  the 
whole  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  salt  of  inferior 
quality.  A  third  time  the  brine  is  used  to  deposit 
salt,  but  the  remainder  Oi  the  salt  obtained  is  not 
pure,  and  is  not  available  for  any  use  but  that  of 
salting  fish.  From  the  salting  table  the  salt  is 
taken  and  made  up  into  heaps,  which  are  left  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  for  some  time  in  the  summer 
season,  and  it  is  then  marketed  without  further 
preparation.  The  average  price  of  salt  at  the 
Berre  salt  works  is  20  cents  for  220  pounds  (100 
kilogrammes).  The  evaporating  surfaces  of  the 
works  cover  815  acres,  and  the  annual  product  is 
upwards  of  fifty  million  pounds.  A  brief  outline 
of  the  methods  of  salt  manufacture  in  Onondaga, 
N.  Y..  illustrates  those  generally  employed  else- 
where in  this  country.  The  brines  there  contain 
a  small  percentage  of  sulphate  of  lime,  the 
chloride  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  traces  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  about  17  per 
cent  of  salt.  The  brine  is  first  pumped  into  shal- 
low vats,  where  the  iron  is  deposited  and  the 
carbonic  acid  escapes.  It  is  then  evaporated  by 
the  sun  for  coarse  salt,  or  by  artificial  heat  for  fine 
salt.  For  the  first,  slow  evaporation  is  used  in 
wooden  vats.  The  brine  is  drawn  from  one  set  of 
vats  to  another  to  aid  the  process  of  separating 
the  impurities.  In  preparing  fine  salt  the  boiling 
is  done  sometimes  in  kettles,  sometimes  in  pots, 
an  1  also  by  steam  heat.  The  salt  is  formed  in 
these  processes  rapidly,  and  therefore  appears  in 
very  fine  crystals.  The  character  of  salt,  espe- 
cially its  fineness,  depends  less  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  brine  than  on  the  care  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  evaporation  has  been  conducted.  The 
practice  of  adding  foreign  substances  to  the  brine 
while  boiling,  small  quantities  of  glue,  resin,  or 
other  substances  to  hasten  the  formation  of  the 
crysi  als,  has  been  known  and  sometimes  employed 
for  hundreds  of  years,  but  the  best  manufacturers 
condemn  it  as  injuring  the  quality  of  the  salt. 

MUSIC  PRINTING. 

ChIoago. 

Give  some  some  information  on  the  subject  of 
music  printing  and  the  different  processes  now 
used.  Rkadeb. 

Answer.— Music  is  printed  largely  from  mova- 
ble types.  The  first  good  types  for  this  purpose 
were  cast  about  1840.  Previous  to  that  time  a 
method  of  printing  was  invented  in  which  two 
impressions    were   necessary.    The   lines  were 


printed  first  and  then  the  notes  npon  (item,  but 
this  did  not  work  well,  because  of  the  extra  labor 
involved.  Another  plan  tried  was  to  -trike 
punches  into  a  plate  of  soft  metal  and  then  take 
stereotypes  of  this  surface.  When  the  white  parts 
had  been  removed,  the  rest  stood  in  sufficient  re- 
lief to  admit  of  printing  them.  But  the  manu- 
script of  music  is  usually  set  in  music  types,  and 
this  is  then  reproduced  by  the  stereotype  or  elee- 
trotype  process,  thus  giving  a  fine  and  correct 
plate  for  the  use  of  the  press. 

STANLEY  IN  AFJBIOA. 

AVOOA.  Wis. 

Who  sent  Stanley  to  the  Soudan,  Africa?  Why  was 
he  sent?  Tell  what  he  has  done  since  he  left. 

S.  Parks. 

Answer.—  Henry  M.  Stanley  was  sent  to  Africa 
to  convey  ammunition  and  other  supplies  to  Emin 
Bey,  a  European,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
General  Gordon  as  governor  of  the  equatorial 
province  of  the  Soudan.  The  reader  will  find  a 
full  account  of  Emin  Bey  in  Our  Curiosity  Shop 
Book  for  1887.  The  relief  expedition  was  fitted  out 
through  funds  contributed  by  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment, and  also  by  private  persons  in  England 
and  Germany,  King  Leopold,  of  Belgium,  also 
aided  the  scheme  with  money,  and  Stanley  was 
called  upon  to  conduct  the  expedition 
because  of  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  Central  Africa  and  its  dangers.  Jan.  6, 1887, 
Stanley  sailed  for  Zanzibar.  There  he  procured 
native  assistants,  and  Feb.  21  the  expedition 
started.  It  consisted  of  9  European  officers,  61 
Soudanese,  13  Somalis,  620  natives  of  Zanzibar,  3 
interpreters,  and  Tippu  Tib,  a  famous  Arab  trad- 
er, with  40  of  his  followers.  The  majority  of  these 
were  to  go  overland  to  Lake  Tanganyika  under 
Tippu  Tib,  and  thence  onward  to  Stanley  Falls. 
Stanley,  however,  with  the  others  was  to  go  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  by  sea  and  then  up  that  river. 
The  two  divisions  of  the  expedition  were  to  unite 
at  the  Congo  Company's  station  at  Stanley  Falls, 
pass  from  there  overland  to  Lake  Albert  Nyanza, 
and  thence  northward  to  Wadelai,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  meet  Emin  Bey.  Stanley,  in  the  last  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  before  leaving  Zanzibar,  justi- 
fied his  choice  of  routes  at  length.  There  were,  he 
said,  three  routes  proposed:  The  Masai  route, 
running  from  Mombasa  northward  to  the  east  of 
Lake  Victoria;  the  Karagwe  route,  running  north 
from  some  point  in  Zanzibar  on  the  west  side  of 
the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  the  route  by  the  Congo 
River.  By  the  Congo  route  the  journey  by  land, 
including  the  portages  around  Livingstone  Falls, 
is  695  miles;  by  the  Masai  route  it  is  925  miles,  and 
by  the  Karagwe  route  936  miles.  (The  reader 
should  trace  these  routes  on  a  map  of  Africa,  so  as 
to  clearly  comprehend  the  movements  of  the 
expedition.)  Mr.  Stanley  urged  as  his  chief  reason 
for  going  by  way  of  the  Congo,  that  the  country 
to  be  passed  through  was  there  less  hostile, 
and  there  was  less  peril  that  the  expedition  would 
be  hindered  by  attacks  from  the  natives.  Stanley 
reached  the  Congo  by  sea,  March  29,  and  as  soon 
after  as  was  possible  he  and  his  men 
steered  up  the  river  in  steamers.  Several 
letters  were  subsequently  received  from  him. 
June  18  he  reported  his  arrival  at  Aruwhimi  Falls, 
and  that  all  his  company  were  well.   July  IS  he 
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pent  back  the  steamers  and  began  the  overland 
march.  Up  to  the  present  date  (Sept.  15)  no  word 
has  been  rece'ved  directly  from  the  intrepid  trav- 
eler, though  indirect  reports  have  come  to  hand 
and  numerous  rumors  have  been  afloat.  It  was  re- 
ported Aug.  15  that  he  and  his  men  were  suffering 
for  need  of  provisions.  The  expected  conjunction 
with  Tinpu  Tib  had  not  been  made  and  the  latter 
was  unable  to  forward  provisions,  not  knowing 
where  Stanley  was.  Early  in  this  year  (1888)  let- 
ters from  Emin  Bey  reached  Zanzibar.  These  un- 
der date  of  Sept.  24,  1887,  said  that  Stanley  had  not 
reached  Wadelai,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had 
gone  out  of  his  direct  route  to  avoid  the  swamps. 
Dr.  Schweinfurth  and  others  acquainted 
with  the  country  insisted  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  alarm  Nothing  was  heard 
from  or  of  the  expedition  during  the  winter.  In 
April,  men  claiming  to  be  deserters  from  Stanley's 
force  reached  the  Congo.  They  reported  that  the 
expedition  had  been  obliged  to  contest  with  hos- 
tile nations  at  every  step  of  its  progress,  and  that 
it  had  suffered  much  from  sickness  and  lack  of 
provisions.  An  expedition  was  to  start  from  Stan- 
ley Falis,  under  Major  Bartellot,  to  the  explorer's 
relief  in  August,  but  was  prevented  by  the  assass- 
ination o:  its  leader,  on  the  very  eve  of  its  depart- 
ure. The  civilized  world  therefore,  had  no  relief 
from  its  fmxitjij  concerning  Stanley  and  Emin  un- 
til the  last  weeK  of  the  current  year,  when  word 
was  received,  that  in  August  1888,  both  were  safe. 

THE  BLACK  LAWS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 

What  did  the  Black  Code  of  Illinois  contain,  and 
when  were  the  laws  repealed?        T.  H.Nichols. 

Answer  — In  1819  a  stringent  law  was  passed  by 
the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois,  forbidding  the 
importation  af  negroes  into  the  State.  Some  years 
later,  much  litigation  having  arisen  under  this  act, 
the  Legislature  passed  an  act  releasing  all  penal- 
ties under  it.  But  the  feeling  against  the  negro 
was  very  strong,  and  the  constitution  of  1848  con- 
tained an  article  which  read  as  follows:  "The 
General  Assembly  shall,  at  the  first  session  under 
the  amended  constitution,  pass  such  laws  as  will 
effectually  prohibit  free  persons  of  color 
from  immigrating  to  and  settling  in 
this  State;  and  to  effectually  prevent  the 
owners  of  slaves  from  bringing  them  into  this 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  them  here. " 
This  article  was  submitted  to  a  separate  vote  of 
the  peonle  when  the  constitution  was  voted  on, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  23,938.  The 
General  Assembly  of  1853,  in  accordance  with  this 
provision,  passed  an  act,  approved  Feb.  12,  which 
provided,  Ui  that  any  person  bringing  a  negro, 
free  or  slave,  to  the  State,  should  be  liable  to  in- 
dictment, fine,  and  imprisonment  therefor;  (2) 
that  any  person  not  residing  in  the  State  coining 
under  tliis  indictment,  might  be  arrested  by  requi- 
sition f  rom  the  Govornor,  in  any  State  where  he 
might  be  found;  CD  that  any  negro,  bond  or 
free,  corning  into  the  State  and  remaining  ton  days, 
(should  be  seized  and  fined  $50  beforo  any  justice 
of  th«  peace ;  U)  that  he  should  be  Mold  at  auc- 
tion iu  order  to  work  out  his  line  and  costs;  (5) 
that  for  inch  subsequent  otTense  he  should 
be  punished  in  like  manner,  his  fine  being  in- 
creased to  i,.".o  with  each  olTense;  (('.)  that  by  giving 


bonds  and  security  for  double  the  amount  of  the 
fine  and  costs,  a  negro  might  take  an  appeal  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county;  (7)  that  the  per- 
son making  complaint  and  prosecuting  the  case 
under  any  of  the  above  provisions  should  be  en- 
titled to  one-half  the  fine  imposed;  (8)  that  if  any 
person  should  come  forward  and  claim  the  negro 
as  his  property,  he  should  be  entitled  to  take  pos- 
session of  him  on  paying  the  fine  and  costs  of  his 
arrest,  and  (9)  that  any  justice  of  the  peace 
refusing  to  act  in  these  cases  should  be  punished 
for  malfeasance  in  office.  The  above  are  the  pro- 
visions known  as  the  Black  Laws  of  Illinois.  Un- 
der a  law  nassed  in  1845,  a  negro  who  could  "show 
his  free  papers"  was  allowed  to  settle  in  the  State, 
but  that  permission  was  rendered  utterly 
useless  and  nugatory  under  the  laws  of  1853.  In 
1862  these  laws  were  confirmed  and  approved  by 
the  constitution  then  submitted  to  the  peonle. 
Article  18  of  this  constitution  was  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  No  negro  shall  migrate  to  or  settle  in 
this  State  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution. 

Sec.  2.  No  negro  or  mulatto  shall  have  the  rieht 
of  suffrage  or  to  hold  office  in  this  State. 

''Sec.  3.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pass  all  laws 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
article." 

When  submitted  to  the  people  the  constitution 
of  1862  was  rejected.  But  article  18  was  voted  on 
separately  and  by  sections,  and  for  each  section 
there  was  a  large  majority.  Not  only  was  this  the 
case  at  home,  but  the  soldiers  in  the  field  having 
been  allowed  to  vote,  though  they  voted  against 
the  constitution  as  a  whole,  thev  accepted  each  of 
the  above  sections  by  a  considerable  majority. 
The  responsibility  for  these  laws,  therefore,  does 
not  rest  with  any  legislature  or  political  leader, 
but  with  the  people  themselves,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  fairly  represented  the  popular 
feeling  at  the  time.  The  black  laws  of  1833.  and 
also  those  of  1845,  however,  were  repealed  by  an 
act  passed  by  the  Legislature  Feb.  7,  1865.  The 
constitution  of  1870  omitted  the  word  "white,"  and 
in  1874  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  giving  col- 
ored children  equal  rights  with  white  children  in 
the  public  schools. 

M.  FERDINAND  DE  LESSEPS. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  M.  de  Lesseps.  the  famous 
French  engineer.  How  old  is  he?        K.  Nkwkll. 

A  nsirer— Ferdinand  de  Lessepfe  was  born  at 
Versailles,  France,  in  1805.  In  spite  of  his  83 
years,  however,  he  is  still  in  excellent  health,  and 
remarkably  active  both  mentally  and  physically. 
He  was  educated  as  a  civil  engineer,  but  when  20 
years  of  age  ontei  cd  the  diplomatic  service.  After 
long  service  in  different  consulates,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Spain,  and  held  the  position 
until  the  French  revolution  of  1848.  Returning 
home  he  was  sent  by  the  Republican  government 
is  Minister  to  Home.  His  commission  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal  was 
granted  in  ls.'>4,  but  ten  years  were  spent  in  form- 
ing a  com  pan  y,  s. 'curing  funds,  and  overcoming 
other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  enterprise.  The 
work  on  the  canal  wus  begun  in  1804,  and  finished 
sufficiently  to  ufford  pnssage  to  vessels  in  1869. 
The  enterprise  has  been  enormously  profitable  to 
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the  stockholders.  De  Lesseps  began  the  Panama 
Canal  in  1881,  and  then  promised  to  have  it  com- 
pleted in  1888.  The  enterprise  has  proved  much 
more  difficult  than  was  anticipated,  however,  and 
it  is  still  far  from  completion.  For  a  full  account 
of  this  enterprise,  its  difficulties  and  its  progress, 
see  Our  Curiosity  Shop  book  for  1886. 

THE  GOPHER. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Give  description  of  the  various  animals  to  which 
the  name  gopher  is  applied  in  the  different  States. 

A.  Lyman. 

Answer. — Gopher  is  the  common  name  of  two 
very  different  American  animals,  the  one  com- 
prising two  rodent  genera,  the  other  the  large  land 
tortoise  of  the  Southern  States.  Where  the  name 
gopher  is  used  for  the  latter  animal,  the  rodents 
are  generally  called  salamanders.  In  Illinois  and 
other  Western  States,  the  term  gopher  is  also 
applied  to  other  rodents,  whose  proper  name  is  the 
prairie -squirrel.  The  rodent  gophers,  or  pouched 
rats,  are  characterized  by  large  external  cheek 
pouches,  large  skull  and  lower  jaw,  short  thick 
neck,  thick  and  clumsy  body,  and  short  legs,  with 
long  stout  claws  on  the  forefeet  for  aid  in  burrow- 
ing. They  are  subterranean  and  nocturnal  ani- 
mals, rarely  seen  by  daylight,  and  their  color  varies 
witti  their  age  and  the  season  of  the  year.  In  the 
winter,  the  mature  animals  are  reddish  brown 
above,  and  ashy  brown  beneath.  In  the  warm 
season  all  ages  wear  the  lead-colored  fur  of 
the  young  animal.  They  are  mostly  found 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are 
abundant  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Iowa, 
and  are  also  found  in  Canada.  In  the  region  of 
the  Upper  Missouri  they  are  commonly  known  as 
muloes.  The  Southern  gopher— there  called  sala- 
mander— is  a  distinct  species  from  that  found  in 
the  Northern  States.  It  is  larger  than  the  other, 
has  fore  feet  longer  than  the  hinder,  a  hairless 
tail,  and  its  color  lead  brown  above  and  ashy  white 
beneath.  This  species  abounds  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  Five  other  species  of  this 
genus  (geomys),  differing  in  certain  minor  details, 
have  been  found  in  different  Darts  of  the  Western 
States,  Mexico,  and  Texas.  There  are  also  several 
species  of  gopher  of  the  genus  theomys,  which  are 
found  principally  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Cali- 
fornia gopher  is  the  largest  of  these.  It  is  of  a 
reddish  chestnut  brown  above,  paler  beneath, with 
a  grayish  white  tail.  All  the  varieties  of  the  genus 
theomys  have  small  heads  aDd  fore  feet  that  are 
considerably  shorter  than  the  hind  ones.  The 
gopher  tortoise  of  the  Southern  States  belongs  to 
the  family  testudinina,  or  land  tortoises,  which 
live  entirely  on  the  land,  and  when  put  into  the 
water  walk  on  the  bottom.  This  variety  is  about 
fifteen  inches  long,  has  a  nearly  flat  shell,  brown- 
ish yellow  in  color,  with  darker  brown  tints.  The 
head  is  short  and  thick  and  covered  with  plates  of 
a  black  color;  the  limbs  are  dark  colored.  It  is 
found  in  Florida.  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  but  does 
not  appear  to  go  north  of  the  Savannah  River 
Like  the  rodent  gophers,  these  burrow  in  the 
ground,  especially  in  sandy  places.  They  live  in 
numbers  in  the  wastes  called  the  pine  barrens  and 
subsist  on  vegetable  food  only.  They  are  very 
fond  of  basking  in  the  sun,  though  they  can  not 
endure  its  full  summer  heat,  and  they  especially 


detest  rainy  weather.  In  winter  they  become  tor- 
pid. The  striped  prairie  squirrel,  which  in  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Northern  Illinois  is 
commonly  called  gopher,  belong*  to  the  marmot 
familyand  the  genus  spermophtlus.  The  head  and 
ears  are  small,  the  legs  short,  the  tail  is  long  an  1 
squirrel-like,  and  the  cheek  pouches  are  well  de- 
veloped. Its  color  is  dark  Drown  above,  with  nine 
stripes  of  this  color  alternating  with  eight  of  a 
yellowish  gray,  the  five  central  black  stripes  hav- 
ing on  them  yellowish  dots  and  spots;  the  tail 
and  lower  body  are  brownish  yellow.  This  spe- 
cies is  found  abundantly  on  the  Western  prairies, 
but  not  often  on  timber  land;  it  burrows  in  the 
ground,  but  never  goes  far  beneath  the  surface,  so 
that  a  few  pailfuis  of  water  will  readily  drown  out 
the  animals.  It  lives  upon  grasses,roots,  seeds,  and 
insects;  is  often  very  destructive,  especially  in 
newly  cultivated  fields. 

THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW— THE   JACK  RABBIT. 

ROCKFORD,  111. 

1.  Who  first  introduced  the  English  sparrow  into 
this  country;  when  and  for  what  reason?  2.  Also 
when  was  the  jack  rabbit  brought  in  and  for  what 
purpose?  A.  J,  B. 

Answer.— 1,  The  English  house  sparrow,  a  bird 
well  known  throughout  all  Europe,  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  in  1858.  Mr.  Deblois,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
first  brought  it  into  his  locality,  because  of  its 
usefulness  as  an  exterminator  of  insects  in  or- 
chards. It  feeds  its  young  upon  the  larvae  of  in- 
sects, and  a  single  pair  of  birds  will,  it  is  said,  de- 
stroy 4,000  caterpillars  in  a  season.  The  birds  were 
brought  into  New  York  in  1860  by  Mr.  E.  Schief- 
felin,  and  in  1864  the  Central  Park  Commissioners 
also  imported  a  number.  They  were  introduced 
into  Philadelphia  in  1869  by  the  municipal  author- 
ties,  and  into  Washington  in  1871  by  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution.  They  are  now  common  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  Northern  States  and  have  spread  into 
the  country  districts.  This  bird  was  at  first  received 
with  favor,  because  it  is  a  sociable  bird,  and  read- 
ily accommodates  itself  to  the  company  of  human 
beings  in  towns.  Its  usefulness  in  gardens  and 
orchards  was  also  appreciated.  But  it  was  found 
to  be  a  very  aggressive  bird,  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  and  drive  away  all  other  small  birds,  espe- 
cially songsters,  and  great  complaint  has  been 
made  against  it.  2.  The  jackass  rabbit,  so  called 
because  of  its  long  ears,  but  properly  known  as  the 
Texan  hare,  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  Texas.  It 
probably  fouud  its  own  way  up  to  the  central 
plains  of  the  West,  as  it  was  found  there  by  very 
early  explorers. 

THE  FIRST  ATLANTIC  CABLE, 

EVANSTON,  111. 

Give  short  account  of  the  laying  of  the  first  At- 
lantic cable.  Cap. 

Answer.— As  early  as  1842  Professor  Morse  de- 
clared a  submarine  cable  connection  betweeu 
America  and  Europe  to  be  among  the  possibili- 
ties, but  no  attempt  toward  this  great  achieve- 
ment was  made  until  1854.,  when  Cyrus  Field  es- 
tablished a  company,  which  secured  the  right  of 
landing  cables  in  Newfoundland  for  fifty  years. 
In  1858  soundings  between  Ireland  and  Newfound- 
land were  completed,  showing  a  maximum  depth 
of  4,400  meters.    Having  succeeded  in  laying  a 
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cable  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland, 
Mr.  Field  secured  the  co-operation  of  English 
capitalists  in  his  enterprise.  The  laying  of  the 
cable  was  begun  Aug.  7,  1857,  from  the  port  of 
Valencia,  Ireland,  but  on  the  third  day  it  broke, 
and  the  expedition  had  to  return.  Early  in  the 
following  year  another  attempt  was  made.  The 
cable  was  laid  from  both  ends  at  the  same  time, 
was  joined  in  mid-ocean,  but  in  lowering  it  was 
broken.  Again,  in  the  same  year,  the  attempt  was 
made,  and  this  time  connection  was  suc- 
cessfully made.  The  first  message  over  the 
line  was  sent  Aug.  7,  1858.  The  insulation 
of  this  cable,  however,  was  defective,  and  by 
Sept.  i  had  quite  failed.  Some  time  was  now 
spent  in  experiments,  conducted  by  scientists,  to 
secure  a  more  perfect  cable.  A  new  company  was 
formed,  and  in  1865  the  work  again  began.  The 
Great  Eastern  was  employed  to  lay  the  cable,  but 
when  it  was  partly  laid  serious  defects  in  the  line 
were  discovered  and  in  repairing  these  it  broke. 
The  apparatus  for  recovering  the  wire  Droving  in- 
sufficient the  vessel  returned  to  England.  A  new 
company,  called  the  Anglo-American,  was  formed 
in  1866,  and  again  the  Great  Eastern  was  equipped 
for  the  enterprise.  The  plan  of  the  new  expedi- 
tion was  not  only  to  lay  a  new  cable,  but  also  to 
take  up  the  end  of  the  old  one  and  join  it  to  a  new 
piece,  thus  obtaining  a  second  telegraph  line.  The 
vessel  sailed  from  Valencia  July  13,  1866,  and  July 
27  the  cable  was  completely  laid  to  Heart's  Con- 
tent, Newfoundland,  and  a  message  announcing 
the  fact  sent  over  the  wire  to  Lord  Stanley. 
Queen  Victoria  sent  a  message  of  congratulation 
to  President  Buchanan  on  the  28th.  Sept.  2  the 
lost  cable  of  1865  was  recovered  and  its  laying 
completed  at  Newfoundland  Sept.  8,  1866. 

ENGRAVING  ON  EGGS. 

Oak  Pabk,  111. 
I  have  seen  egg-shells  with  small  engravings  in 
raised  lines  upon  them.  How  is  this  done? 

B.L.C. 

Answer. — The  art  of  engraving  on  eggs  is  very 
puzzling  to  the  uninitiated,  but  in  reality  it  is 
very  simple.  It  merely  consists  in  writing  upem 
the  egcr-shell  with  wax  or  varnish,  or  simply  with 
tallow,  and  then  immersing  the  egg  in  some  weak 
acid,  such,  for  example,  as  vinegar,  dilute  dydro- 
ohloric  acid,  or  etching  Nquor.  Wherever  the 
varnish  or  wax  lias  not  protected  the  shell,  the 
lime  of  the  latter  is  decomposed  and  dissolved 
in  the  acid,  and  the  writing  or  draw- 
ing remains  in  relief.  In  connection  with 
this  art  a  curious  incident  is  told  in  history. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1808,  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  war,  there  was  found  in  a  church  in  Lis- 
bon an  egg,  on  which  was  plainly  foretold  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  French,  who  then  had 
control  of  the  city.  The  story  of  the  wonderful 
prophecy  spread  through  the  town,  causing  the 
greatest,  excitement  among  the  superstitions 
populace,  and  a  general  uprising  was  expected. 
This,  however,  the  French  commander  cleverly 
thwarted  |»y  causint'  "  counter-prophecy,  directly 
denying  'he  flint,  to  be  engrossed  on  several  hun- 
dred oggn,  which  were  then  distributed  in  various 
parte  of  the  city.  The  astonished  Portuguese  did 
not.  know  what  to  think  of  tnis  now  phenoiiionon, 
but  it*  "iiiunerotisneMH,"   if   we  may   so  cull  it, 


caused  it  to  altogether  outweigh  the  influence  of 
the  first  prediction,  and  there  were  no  farther 
symptoms  of  revolt  against  the  French. 

CATTLE  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
„,  ,  StTGARLOAF,  Col. 

When  were  cattle  first  brought  to  South  America' 
What  countries  there  have  the  largest  numbers  of 
those  animals  now?  Reader. 

Answer.— Columbus  in  U93  brought  a  bull  and 
several  cows  for  the  use  of  the  colony  that  he 
founded  on  the  island  of  Hayti,  called  by  him  His- 
paniola.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  first  importa- 
tion of  cattle  to  America,  and  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  no  species  of  this  animal  that  were  in- 
digenous to  the  new  world.  Later  Spanish  ex- 
plorers brought  over  other  cattle,  of  the  Este- 
madura  breed,  and  the  enormous  herds  of  wild 
cattle  that  now  roam  over  the  wide  pampas  or 
plains  of  South  America  are  descended  from  the 
few  thus  imported.  Herds  numbering  many  thou- 
sands roam  at  will  in  their  wild  state  over  the 
plains  of  the  Amazon  and  LaPlata  valleys.  The 
great  cattle-raising  countries  of  South  America 
are  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  In  Ecuador,  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bo- 
livia the  cattle  are  generally  domesticated. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER. 

HOOPETOK.  111. 

How  is  cayenne  pepper  obtained,  and  from  what 
kind  of  a  plant?  What  is  bird  pepper? 

Inquirer. 

Answer.— The  name  of  the  plant  genus  from 
which  cayenne  pepper  is  obtained  is  capsicum,  a 
name  also  given  to  the  product  of  the  plant.  This 
genus  belongs  to  the  solanacere,  or  night  shade 
family,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  family  piperacese, 
which  produces  the  shrub  yielding  black  pepper. 
The  plant  which  yields  cayenne  pepper  is  identical 
with  the  common  red  pepper  of  our  gardens.  It 
is  an  annual,  a  native  of  tropical  countries,  where 
it  thrives  luxuriantly  even  in  the  dryest  soils,  but 
it  is  also  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  bears 
a  fruit  in  the  shape  of  a  conical  pod  or  seed- 
vessel,  which  is  green  when  immature,  but  britrht 
scarlet  or  orange  when  ripe.  This  pod,  with  its 
seeds,  has  a  very  pungent  taste,  and  is  used  when 
green  for  pickling,  and  when  ripe  and  dried  is 
ground  to  powder  to  make  cayenne  pepper,  or  is 
used  for  medicine.  This  powder  has  a  strongly 
stimulating  effect,  and  is  believed  to  aid  digestion. 
It  is  also  employed  externally  to  excite  the  action 
of  the  skin.  What  is  called  "bird  pepper"  is 
made  from  another  species  of  the  capsicum  plant, 
which  has  a  small  seed -pod,  oven  more  pungent  in 
taste  than  cayenne  pepper,  and  with  a  somewhat 
aromatic  flavor.  The  plant  is  a  shrub,  and  grows 
mainly  in  the  East  Indies. 

THE  PANTHEON  OF  ROME. 

Wahoo,  Neb. 
Give  a  description  of  the  Pantheon  of  Rome,  stat- 
ing when  it  was  erected,  and  its  present  use. 

D.  B.  Hill*. 

Answer — A  pantheon  is,  literally,  a  temple 
dedicated  to  all  the  gods.  The  famous  structure 
of  this  name  at  Rome  was  erected  by  M.  A«rippa, 
coiihuI,  in  the  year  26  B.  C.  It  was  subsequently 
ropaired  and  improved  by  the  Emperors  Septi- 
mus Sevorus  and  Caracalla.  In  the  year  608,  A. 
D.,  the  building  was  consocrated  by  Pope  Boniface 
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IV.  as  a  Christian  church,  under  the  name  of 
Sanota  Maria  ad  Martyres,  but  is  still  generally 
known  by  its  heathen  name.  It  stands  near  the 
center  of  the  ancient  Campus  Martius,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  1,900  years,  is  still  the  best  preserved 
of  the  old  Roman  buildings.  It  is  a  ro- 
tunda, 143  feet  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  the  summit  of  which  is  143  feet  above  the 
pavement.  It  has  a  portico  in  the  style  of  the 
Corinthian  architecture,  110  feet  in  length,  and  44 
feet  in  depth,  made  up  of  sixteen  granite  columns, 
with  marble  capitals  and  base,  placed  in  three 
rows,  each  column  being  6  feet  in  diameter,  and 
46)^  feet  high.  These  columns  supported  a  pedi- 
ment with  a  roof  of  bronze,  but  part  of  this  metal 
was  carried  away  by  the  Emperor  Constantius  II., 
and  the  remainder  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  to  make 
cannon  and  columns  for  the  Castle  of  Saint  An- 
gelo.  Many  fine  marbles  were  removed  from  the 
building  by  other  popes,  but  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  original  features  of  the  building,  the 
bronze  doors,  the  marble  cornices,  and  the  mosaic 
pavement  of  the  inner  temple,  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  good  condition,  and  give  the  beholder  a  partial 
idea  of  what  the  original  splendor  of  the  building 
must  have  been. 

THE  GOBDON  FAMILY. 

Little  Horse  Cbeek,  Wyo.T. 
Give  the  history  of  the  Gordonf  amily  of  Scotland. 

S.  J.  Gordon. 

Answer—  The  origin  of  the  great  Scotch  his- 
torical house  of  Gordon  is  quite  obscure.  A 
legend  traces  its  descent  from  a  mythical  high  of- 
ficial under  Charlemagne,  a  Duke  of  Gordon,  who 
was  said  to  have  flourished  about  the  year  800. 
This  person  was  of  the  lineage  of  the  Gordoni,  a 
tribe  which  took  its  name  from  the  town  of  Gor- 
dunia,  in  Macedonia,  and  settled  in  Gaul  before 
the  days  of  Julius  Caesar.  But  this  story  is  not 
credited  by  any  critic  of  authority.  It  has  also 
been  claimed  that  the  Gordons  of  Franc*  and  the 
Gordons  of  Scotland  are  of  a  common  ancestry, 
and  that  the  first  of  the  name  to  come  to  England 
crossed  the  channel  with  the  Conqueror.  This 
may  be  true,  but  can  not  be  verified.  The  territory 
known  as  the  lands  of  Gordon,  in  Berwickshire,  is 
said  to  have  been  given  by  King  Malcolm  Can- 
more  (1057-93  A.  D.)  to  the  progenitor  of  the  Gor- 
don house,  with  a  shield  bearing  three  boars'heads, 
as  a  reward  for  slaying  in  the  forest  of  Huntly  a 
wild  boar  which  was  the  terror  of  all  tne  sur- 
rounding country.  But  the  first  authentic  record 
of  the  family  is  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  the  names  of  certain  Gordons  were 
appended  as  witnesses  to  charters  by  the  Earls  of 
March  and  Dunbar.  Other  documents  show  that 
land  and  rights  of  pasturage  were  leased  by 
monasteries  in  Berwickshire  from  the  Gordons. 
The  first  prominent  bearer  of  the  name  was  Sir 
Adam  of  Gordon,  who  was  Justiciar  of  Lothian 
under  Edward  I.,  and  was  high  in  the  confidence 
of  that  Prince,  and  sat  in  the  English  Council 
at  Westminster  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Scotland.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  last 
of  the  Scottish  chiefs  to  join  the  banner  of  Bruce, 
but  his  allegiance,  though  tardy,  was  so  valuable 
that  the  leader  rewarded  it  with  a  grant  of  land  in 
Stratkbegie.    This  grant  did  not  go  into  effect, 


however,  in  Sir  Adam's  time,  but  was  Confirmed  to 
his  descendants  by  David  II.  in  1357,  and  by  King 
Robert  II.  in  1376.  Under  the  last  renewal  Sir 
John  of  Gordon,  the  great-grandson  of  Sir  Adam, 
took  possession  of  the  land,  and  transferred  his 
residence  thereto  from  his  ancient  baronial  hall. 
Sir  John  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Adam,  who 
fell  at  Homildon  in  1402.  In  him  the  direct  male 
line  perished,  as  ne  left  but  one  child,  a  daughter. 
She  inherited  his  great  possessions,  and  his  name 
was  transmitted  through  two  illegitimate  sons  of 
his  father,  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Scurdargue,  and 
Thomas  Gordon  of  Ruthven,  who  founded  a  wide 
circle  of  gentry  on  the  lands  of  Mar,  Buchan  and 
Strathbogie.  These  claimed  to  call  themselves  the 
Gordons,  while  the  family  descended  through  the 
female  line  they  called  Seton-Gordons.  Elizabeth 
Gordon,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Adam,  married  about 
1407,  Alexander  Seton,  who,  in  1437,  was  made 
Lord  of  Gordon.  Their  son  Alexander  assumed 
the  surname  of  Gordon,  and  received  the  further 
titles  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  and  Lord  of  Bade- 
noch.  He  died  in  1470,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
second  son  George,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
King  James  I.,  of  Scotland,  and  was  Chancellor  of 
Scotland  from  1498  to  1502  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Alexander,  who  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  the  Scottish  army  at  Flodden  Field,  but  escaped 
the  carnage  of  that  bloody  battle,  and  survived  till 
1524.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  George, 
under  whom  the  family  reached,  perhaos,  its 
highest  pinnacle  of  greatness.  This  nobleman 
added  the  Earldom  of  Moray  to  his  already  vast 
possessions,  for  many  years  held  the  important 
offices  of  Lieutenant  of  the  North  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Realm,  and  had  the  repute  of  being  the 
wisest,  wealthiest,  and  most  powerful  subject  in 
Scotland.  The  crown,  it  is  said,  was  com- 
pelled to  clip  his  wings,  lest  he  should  at- 
tempt to  overshadow  the  throne.  He  was  strip- 
ped of  the  Earldom  of  Moray,  and,  rushing  into 
revolt,  was  routed  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Cor- 
richie  in  1562.  Sentence  of  forfeiture  had  been 
passed  upon  him,  but  a  few  years  later  it  was  re- 
scinded, and  his  son  George  succeeded  as  fifth 
earl.  Upon  the  death  of  this  peer  in  1§76,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  George,  who  became  con- 
spicuous some  years  later  as  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  power  in  Scotland.  He  defeated  the 
Protestant  army  under  the  Earl  of  Argyle  in  1594, 
but  later  submitted  to  the  King  and  was  pardoned. 
He  died  in  1636.  (We  may  note  by  how  short  a 
space,  comparatively,  modern  civilization  is  sep- 
arated from  the  old  days  of  violence,  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  head  of  the  house  who 
"bought"  land.  All  before  him  had  increased 
their  possessions  by  force  of  arms,  or  through  the 
gift  of  a  monarch  who  had  obtained  them  in  like 
ruthless  manner.)  His  son  George  was  a  zeal- 
ous champion  of  the  royal  cause  in  the 
great  civil  war  of  his  time,  and  was 
beheaded  by  the  covenanters  at  Edinburgh  in 
1649.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lewis,  who 
died  in  1653,  and  left  his  possessions  to  his  son 
George,  who  in  1684  was  made  Duke  of  Gordon. 
This  peer  held  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for  King 
James  at  the  revolution,  and,  dying  in  1716,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander,  the  second  duke 
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and  the  last  Roman  Catholic  chief  of  the  house, 
who  died  in  1728.  His  son  and  successor,  Cosmo 
George,  died  in  1752,  leaving  three  sons.  Of  these 
the  youngest,  Lord  George  Gordon,  led  the  Prot- 
estant mob  which  sacked  London  in  1780.  The 
eldest,  Alexander,  who  succeeded  his  father,  died 
in  1827,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George,  on 
whose  death,  without  issue,  in  1836,  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Gordon  became  extinct,  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Huntly  fell  into  abeyance,  and  the  title  of  Mar- 
quis of  Huntly  was  adjudged  to  the  Earl  of 
Aboyne,  as  living  heir  of  the  first  mar- 
quis. The  estate  went  to  the  Duke's  nephew, 
Charles.  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox, 
grandson  of  Alexander,  the  fourth  duke.  On  the 
death  of  this  peer  in  1860  his  son  Charles  suc- 
ceeded him.  In  1876  the  title  of  Duke  of  Gordon 
was  revived  for  this  peer,  who  is  now  the  chief 
living  representative  of  the  historic  house  of  Gor- 
don. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  concerning  other 
branches  of  this  noted  family.  Earl  George,  who  as 
mentioned  above,  fought  as  leader  of  the  Catholics 
against  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  was  made  Marquis  of 
Huntly  by  James  VI.  His  second  son,  Lord  John, 
received  the  titles  of  Viscount  of  Melgund  and 
Lord  Aboyne  in  1627.  This  peer,  with  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  was  burned  to  death  in  the 
tower  of  Frendraught  in  1630,  by  the  treachery  of 
their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Crichtons.  The 
title  of  Viscount  of  Aboyne  was  conferred  two 
years  later  on  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Lord  George, 
and  on  his  accession  to  his  full  titles,  in  1636,  de- 
volved on  his  third  son,  who  was  a  distinguished 
leader  on  the  King's  side  in  the  wars  of  the  cov- 
enant, and  who  died  a  few  days  after 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  in  1649,  apparently 
of  disappointment  and  grief.  His  title  passed  to 
his  brother  Charles,  who  in  1660  was  made  Earl  of 
Aboyne.  It  was  the  great-great-grandson  of  this 
peer,  George,  who  succeeded  to  the  Maiquisate  of 
Huntly  in  1836.  He  had  been  in  his  youth,  for  his 
handsome  person  and  many  accomplishments,  an 
especial  favorite  at  the  court  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  died  at  a  great  age  in  1863.  His  son  Charles 
now  bears  his  titles.  The  second  son  of  Sir  Adam 
of  Gordon,  who  figured  in  the  reign  of  King 
Robert  L  (1306-1329),  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
knightly  family  of  Lochinvar,  which  in  1633  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  of  Lord  of  Loch- 
invar and  Viscount  of  Kenmure.  William,  the 
sixth  viscount  of  this  line,  was  beheaded  in  1716 
for  his  share  in  the  Jacobite  revolt.  He  was  the 
Kenmure  mentioned  In  the  Jacobite  songs.  This 
peerage  was  then  forfeited,  but  was  restored  in 
1824.  It  has,  however,  had  no  representative  since 
the  death  of  Adam,  the  ninth  viscount,  in  1847. 
The  Earls  of  Aberdeen  are  descended  from  one  of 
the  illegitimate  brothers  of  the  Sir  Adam 
who  fell  at  Homil  lou  in  1402.  One  of  this  branch. 
Sir  John  Gordon  of  Maddo,  was  one  of  the  most 
gallant  of  the  northern  cavaliors,  and  was  be- 
headed at  the  ctohh  of  Kdinburgh  by  the  coven- 
antors In  1644.  A  nephew  of  his  wa»  the  noted 
Sir  Patrick  Gordon,  who  wm  "a  soldier  of  for- 
tune." Flo  became  a  distinguished  officer  In  the 
Russian  army,  ami  a  great  friend  of  Peter  the 
Ottfcl     Sir  John's  koii.  Goorgo,  was  a  lawyer  of 


great  ability,  and  after  holding  several  important 
offices,  became  Lord  Chaucellor  in  1682.  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Earl  of  Aberdeen  the  same  year. 
He  died  in  1720.  His  great-^reat-grandson, 
George,  was  Prime  Minister  of  England 
from  December,  1852.  to  February,  1855, 
and  died  in  1860.  The  present  represent- 
ative of  this  branch  is  John  C.  Hamilton 
Gordon,  who  succeeded  in  1870.  The  Earls  of 
Sutherland  are  descended  from  Adam  Gordon, 
second  son  of  George  Gordon,  and  Annabella, 
daughter  of  King  James  I.,  who,  in  1512,  married 
Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of  Sutherland,  and  became 
Earl  of  Sutherland.  Their  desceudants  kept  their 
family  name  of  Gordon  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  they  changed  it  to 
Sutherland.  The  present  representative  of 
the  branch  bears  the  surname  of  Leveson-Gower, 
through  failure  of  the  male  line,  and  adoption  of 
names  brought  into  the  family  by  marriage.  It 
may  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  the  famous  poet, 
George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Gordon  of  Gight,  which  claimed  descent 
from  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  George  who  was 
the  progenitor  of  the  Sutherland  family.  From  this 
branch  also  came  Colonel  John  Gordon,  Governor 
of  Eger,  in  Bohemia,  who  iu  1634  was  one  of  the 
assassins  of  the  great  General  Wallenstein. 

FOEEIGN  CONTEACT  LABOR  LAW. 

rrrL  «     *  Aberdeen,  D.  T. 

When  was  the  foreign  contract  labor  law  passed, 
and  what  wati  the  party  vote  on  it?     R.  A.  Mills. 

Answer.— A.  bill  entitled  "An  act  to  prohibit 
the  importation  and  migration  of  foreigners  and 
aliens  under  contract  or  agreement  to  perform 
labor  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  was  passed  in  the  House 
without  a  division  June  19,  1884.  In  the  Senate  it 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  from  which  it  was  reported,  without 
amendment,  June  28,  but  it  was  not  considered. 
Feb.  17,  1885,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Senate,  dis- 
cussed, and  amended,  and  finally  passed,  32  Re- 
nublicans  and  18  Democrats  voting  for  it, 
and  8  Democrats  and  1  Republican  agaiust 
it.  Feb.  23,  the  amendments  were  coucurred  in 
by  the  House  without  a  division,  aud  the  bill  was 
approved  by  the  President  Feb.  26,  1885. 


COUSINS. 

Mayfair.  111. 

Whnt  degroe  of  relationship  exists  between  the 
great-grandchildren  of  Samuel  and  John,  who  were 
brothers?  A.  B.  BE. 

Answer. — Usage  has  been  by  no  means  uniform 
concerning  the  degree  of  relationship  implied  in 
the  word  cousin.  According  to  the  dictionary  the 
word  signifios  one  collaterally  related  more  re- 
motely than  a  brother  or  a  sister.usually  the  child- 
ren of  an  uncle  or  an  aunt.  Iu  common  speeeh 
the  degrees  of  this  relationship  are  indicated  by 
numeral  adjectives.  Thus  a  man  properly  styles 
the  Children  »>f  an  uncle  his  cousins.  The  children 
of  his  father's  or  mother's  uncle  are  then  his  sec- 
ond cousins,  and  those  of  a  great  uncle  on  either 
side  nro  his  third  cousins.  But.  the  children  of 
this  man  mayHtyle  his  cousins  as  their  second 
cousini.  his  second  cousins  as  their  third  cousins, 
and  10  on.  By  this  rule  the  great-grandchildren 
of  two  brothers,    Sumuel  and   John,  are  fifth 
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cousins.  Others  regard  their  parent's  cousins  as 
their  own  in  the  same  degree,  thus  removing 
the  relationship  but  one  degree  in  a  gen- 
eration. By  this  rule  the  great-graudchildren 
of  two  brothers  are  third  cousins.  The  relation- 
ship is  also  sometimes  expressed  in  its  removals. 
A  cousin  once  removed  is  a  parent's  first  cousin, 
or  the  child  of  a  first  cousin ;  the  children  of  a 
second  cousin  are  cousins  twice  removed,  and  so 
on.  In  common  practice  we  follow  the  primal 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  call  all  collateral  rela- 
tions, aside  from  children  of  our  parents,  cousins. 
In  this  connection  we  may  note  that  the  use  of 
cousin  as  a  complimentary  title  vouchsafed  by  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England,  not  only  to  those 
connected  however  remotely  to  the  royal  house, 
but  to  other  notable  persons,  is  founded  upon  an 
instance  of  something  more  than  mere  compli- 
ment- 'When  Henry  IV.  came  to  the  throne  he 
was  connected  by  blood  or  marriage  with  so  many 
of  the  principal  lords  of  the  kingdom  that  the  term 
"cousin"  was  fairly  applicable  to  the  majority  of 
bis  followers.  From  this  instance  it  came  to  be 
adopted  by  subsequent  sovereigns  as  a  mark  of 
compliment  as  well  as  of  right. 

HORSES  IN  THE  OLD  AND    NEW  WORLDS. 

Stevens  Pt..  Wis. 
Give  a  history  of  the  horse  in  both  the  Eastern 
and.  Western  hemispheres.  Where  did  it  first  or- 
iginate? Is  it  true  that  bones  of  the  horse  have 
been  found  in  prehistoric  remains  on  this  conti- 
nent? R.  F.  Jones. 

A nswer.— Naturalists  are  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  original  native  country  of  the  horse  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was 
first  brought  into  subjection  by  man  in  Central 
Asia,  or  in  Nubia  and  the  adjacent  country  of 
Northern  Africa.  It  is  known  that  the  horse  was 
in  use  as  a  domesticated  and  highly  valued  ani  - 
mal  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  from  a  very 
early  period,  although  other  nations  of  antiquity 
seem  to  have  preferred  the  ass  as  a  domestic  ani- 
mal from  its  easier  management  and  hardier  na- 
ture. But  whether  the  wild  horses  now  found  in 
Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  are  really  indigenous  to 
those  regions,  or  whether  they  are  the  offspring  of 
animals  escaped  from  domestication  as  in  Amer- 
ica, and  whether  the  origin  of  the  domestic  horse 
is  to  be  referred  to  one  original  race,  or  to  several 
different  races  from  different  countries,  are  ques- 
tions also  uncertain :  the  weight  of  probability, 
however,  inclines  to  the  Tartar  horse  as  the  orig- 
inal type,  and  to  the  belief  that  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race — Central  Asia— was  also  the  birthplace 
of  his  best  and  most  loyal  friend— the  horse.  The 
wild  horse  now  existing  in  Tartary  is  very  vicious 
and  untamable.  It  is  of  a  reddish  color,  with  a 
black  stripe  across  the  back,  and  a  black  mane  and 
tail.  On  some  of  the  other  plains  of  Central  Asia 
there  is  a  wild  horse  which  is  white,  or  dappled 
gray  in  color  The  wild  horses  of  both  North  and 
South  America  are  known  to  be  descendants  of 
domestic  horses  brought  thither  by  the  Spaniards, 
as  the  animal  was  unknown  to  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  They  are  called  mus- 
tangs, and  exhibit  some  diversity  of  color  but  are 
most  generally  bay-brown.  There  are  also  wild 
tribes  of  horses  on  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  on 
the  Island  of  Celebes,  all  probably  descended 


from  the  domestic  animal.  Generally  speaking, 
wild  horses  are  smaller  and  more  muscular  than, 
the  tame  horse,  have  stronger  limbs,  larger  head, 
longer  and  less  erect  ears,  bushier  mane,  rougher 
coat,  smaller  hoofs  and  less  variety  of 
color.  The  varieties  of  domesticated  horses 
of  modern  times  show  great  differences, 
partly  owing  to  climate,  but  mainly  to 
cultivation  of  different  qualities.  The  horses  of  the 
north  part  of  Africa,  from  Barbary— hence  known 
in  the  mid  lie  ages  as  Barbs — and  those  of  Arabia, 
are  much  alike.  They  are  beautifully  formed, 
with  small  heads,  fine  legs  and  feet,  and  are  re- 
markable for  speed,  endurance,  and  docility.  The 
Turkey  horse  and  that  of  Persia,  being  descended 
from  the  Arabian,  manifested  the  same  qualities 
The  horse  of  Persia  was  brought  to  England  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  by  its  cross  produced 
an  excellent  breed.  The  English  horse  before 
that  time  is  believed  to  have  been  a  cross  between 
the  Flanders  horse  and  the  Hungarian,  and  being 
mainly  used  for  hunting  purposes  it  was  swift  and 
enduring.  The  Flanders,  or  Dutch  horse  was,  as 
it  still  is,  a  large,  heavy,  slow  horse,  and  the  Hun- 
garian horse  was  descended  from  the  Tartar  breed, 
which  was  carried  into  Russia  and  the  Danubian 
States,  and  was  a  small,  bony,  rough  animal,  with 
a  large  head  and  great  endurance.  Writers  on  the 
subject  trace  all  the  modern  types  of  horse 
to  the  intermixtures  of  the  Arabian,  or  Barbary 
horse,  the  Flanders,  and  the  Tartar  breeds 
The  Spanish,  or  Andalusian  horse,  long 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation,  both  for 
civil  and  military  purposes.  They  owed  all  their 
virtues  to  their  Barbary  blood.  This  breed  has. 
now  become  greatly  deteriorated  through  neglect. 
A  favorite  horse  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  seems  to  have  been  a  cross  of  the 
Flanders  and  Audalusian  horses,  and  this  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  fine  Perch- 
eron  breed  of  modern  France.  The  horses  of 
Germany,  like  those  of  France,  have  been  mod- 
ified by  all  the  eastern  breeds,  and  are  a  fine, 
hardy  type.  But  in  England  the  most  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  with 
a  result  which  has  far  surnassed  the  horses  of  all 
other  European  nations.  So  early  as  1600  it  was. 
found  that  the  cross  between  the  Barbary  and 
the  English  horses  produced  animals  of  remark- 
able speed,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  two  noted 
stallions,  "Markham's  Arabian"  and  "Place's. 
White  Turk,"  were  imported.  Charles  II.  im- 
ported what  were  known  as  '"the  royal  mares" 
f rom  Tangiers.  The  "Darley  Arabian"  and  "Godol- 
phin"  were  brought  in  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  from  that  time  on  there  were 
numerous  importations,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  great  family  of  thoroughbreds. 
These  horses  now  undoubtedly  surpass  all  others 
in  the  combination  of  excellent  qualities.  The 
first  importations  of  thoroughbreds  into  America 
were  about  1725-30.  This  class  of  horses  is  bred 
primarily  for  racing  purposes,  but  the  improve- 
ment of  horses  for  all  purposes  through  their 
means,  is  shown  bv  the  superior  quality  of  the- 
average  horse  in  States  where  the  taste  for  racing 
has  introduced  many  thoroughbred  horses— as  in 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,    Kentucky,  and  others. 
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America  has  taken  advantage  of  all  the  fine  breeds 
of  the  Old  World,  and  has  produced  some  of  the 
finest  strains  of  horses  known.  Though  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  species  of  horse  existed  on  the  West- 
ern Continent  when  it  was  first  visited  by  Euro- 
peans, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  horse  lived  here 
in  early  geological  times,  as  its  fossil  remains 
have  been  found  in  many  places  in  conjunction 
with  the  bones  of  the  mastodon.  Whether  this 
ancient  horse  really  became  extinct  before  the  first 
advent  of  man  upon  the  continent  is  not  known. 

IMAGES  ON  THE  EYE. 

Chicago. 

If,  as  is  well  known,  objects  are  reflected  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye  upside  down,  how  is  it  that  we 
see  them  right  side  up?  L.  A.  W. 

Answer.— We  see  objects  in  the  upright  posi- 
tion, and  not  inverted,  because  what  we  are  con- 
scious of  in  vision  is  not  the  imago  on  the  retina 
but  the  object  whence  the  rays  of  light  proceed  to 
to  the  eye,  and  thus  sensation  is  always  referred  to 
the  direction  of  these  rays.  In  running  the  eye 
over  a  large  object  we  are  not  conscious  of  the 
different  images  that  are  formed  upon  the  retina, 
but  of  the  muscular  movements  necessary  to 
bring  the  parts  successively  in  the  direct  range  of 
vision.  The  sensation  of  sight  is  continuous,  and 
the  various  impressions  on  the  retina  are,  to  the 
external  vision,  fused  into  one  object.  Habit  and 
knowledge  of  form  combined  teach  us  to  place  all 
perceived  objects  outside  of  the  eye.  We  judge  this 
knowledge  of  the  exterior  nature  of  perceived 
objects  to  be  largely  derived  from  habit,  because 
persons  who,  having  been  born  blind,  have  ob- 
tained eyesight  through  an  operation,  always  at 
first  imagine  the  objects  which  they  perceive,  to  be 
in  close  proximity  to  the  eyes.  They  do  not  have 
the  sense  that  objects  seen  are  outside  of  them, 
which  is  entirely  natural  to  those  accustomed  from 
infancy  to  the  use  of  their  organs  of  sight.  It  is 
necessary  for  them  to  learn  the  external  nature  of 
objects  by  a  slow  process  of  education,  in  which 
t>he  sense  of  touch  must  be  frequently  called  in  to 
aid  the  inexperienced  sense  of  vision. 

STATISTICS  OP  GOLD  AND  POPULATION. 

Thornfield,  Mo. 

I.  Wh at  is  the  relative  gold  and  silver  output  of 
the  United  States  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  2.  What 
Lg the  relative  population  of  the  United  States  to 
the  rest  of  the  world?  3.  Give  population  ot  the 
United  States  and  of  European  oountries.per  square 
mile.  T.  H.  Clark. 

Answer. — TheUnited  States  has  yielded  over  10 
per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  the  precious 
metals  of  the  world  since  the  Western  Hemisphere 
was  discovered,  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago.  At 
the  present  time  the  countries  producing  srold  are, 
m  order,  beginning  with  the  highest  ratio,  as  fol- 
lows: United  States,  Australia,  Russia,  Central 
Amerioa,  Colombin,  New  Zealand,  India  and 
juljacent  islands,  Borneo,  Africa,  Brazil,  British 
Columbia,  Chili.  China,  Austria,  France,  Japan, 
Argentine  Republic,  Prussia,  Spain,  Peru,  und 
Mexico.  A  very  Mr/nil  proportion  is  also  ob- 
tained from  some  other  countries.  The  silver- 
producing  countries,  in  order,  are:  Uuitod  States, 
Mexico.  India  and  inland*  adjacent,  Peru.  Chili. 
Australia,  Franco,  Argentine  Ropuhlic.  Central 
America,  Colombia,  Brazil,  Russia.  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, Spain,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  and  Africa,  with 
•   f«w  other*  producing  minor  quantities.  This 


estimate  is  taken  from  a  table  made  by  David  M. 
Balfour,  of  Boston,  about  eight  years  ago.  Of 
course  an  estimate  of  this  kind  can  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  more  than  approximately  cor- 
rect. 2  and  3.  These  questions  are  answered  by 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  population  of 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  at  the  latest  census 
of  each,  their  area,  and  number  of  inhabitants  Der 
square  mile. 
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DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 

MADRin,  Iowa. 
GiTB  a  biography  of  Daniel  O'Connc  1. 

C.  J.  LlNDBERG. 

A nswer.— Daniel  O'Connell  was  born  in  County 
Kerry,  Ireland,  Aug.  6,  1775,  He  was  well- 
educated,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
23.  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an 
able  advocate.  His  first  politioal  speech  was 
made  at  Dublin,  Jan.  13.  1800,  at  a  meeting  ot 
Catholics  to  petition  against  the  proposed  legis- 
latire  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Irelaud; 
this  meeting  was  broken  up  by  military  force,  and 
front  tliis  time  O'Connell  was  known  as  an  active 
agitator  in  the  Irish  National  cause,  and  was  soon 
the  acknowledged  leador  of  political  reform  in 
Ireland,  a»d  the  especial  advocate  of  Oathollo 
emancipation.  In  June,  1828,  O'Connell  wait 
eleotod  to  Parliament.  His  refusal  to  take 
thw  "tent-oath"  required,  forced  the  qneslio*  of 
emancipation   upon   Parliament,   and  Mm  u«oat 
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leaden  of  the  Conservative  party,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  resolved  to  concede 
it.  On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  February. 
1829,  the  speech  from  the  throne  recommended  a 
removal  of  disabilities  of  Catholics,  which  in  a  short 
time  was  carried  out.  O'Connell  held  his  seat  in 
Parliament  by  repeated  elections  until  his  death. 
About  1840  he  began  to  urge  that  the  repeal  of  the 
legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land was  the  only  means  of  obtaining  justice  for 
the  latter  kingdom.  Monster  meetings  were  held 
at  various  points  by  the  repealers,  at  all  of  which 
O'Connell  appeared,  making  eloquent  speeches  in 
behalf  of  repeal,  but  taking  great  care  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  he  could,  violent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  It  is  said  that  at 
some  of  these  assemblages  600,000  people  were 
present.  The  people,  in  their  enthusiasm,  gave 
O'Connell  the  title  of  the  Liberator  of  Ireland, 
but  the  British  Government  was  very  suspicious 
of  his  movements,  and  finally  forbade  the  meet- 
ings on  the  ground  that  they  threatened  the  pub- 
lic peace.  Tnen,  Oct  14,  1843,  O'Connell,  with  his 
son  and  eight  of  his  friends,  was  arrested  by  order 
of  the  government  and  tried  on  the  charge  of  sedi- 
tion. He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  twelve  months  and  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine,  and  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace 
for  seven  years.  This  decision  was  revoked  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  the  repeal  movement  had  re- 
ceived its  death-blow.  Dissensions  broke  out  in 
the  Irish  party,  O'Connell  was  charged  with  weak- 
ness and  cowardice  because  he  had  always  refused 
to  appeal  to  physical  force  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
forms. He  felt  this  accusation  deeply,  his  health 
gave  way.  and  he  withdrew  entirely  from  political 
agitation.  He  made  his  last  speech  Feb.  8,  1847, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  soon  after  started 
for  Rome  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Pope,  He 
died  on  the  way,  at  Genoa,  May  15.  His  heart 
was  embalmed  and  carried  to  Rome,  and  his  body 
was  taken  back  to  Ireland. 

THE  "GUTTING"  CASE. 

Chioaoo. 

Please  give  the  circumstances  of  the  case  of  Edi- 
tor A.K.  Cutting,  that  assumed  some  international 
importance  a  year  or  more  since.        R.  Nelson. 

Answer.—  Mr.  A  K.  Cutting,  an  American,  pub- 
lished a  Spanish  paper  in  Paso  del  Norte,  a  town  of 
Northern  Mexico.  In  May,  1886,  he  published  an 
article  in  his  journal  making  charges  against  a  rival 
publisher,  and  was  arrested  and  tried  for  libel.  He 
was  convicted,  but  escaped  punishment  by  agree- 
ing to  publish  a  retraction  or  "reconciliation," 
which  was  drawn  up  by  the  judge.  This  docu- 
ment Cutting  printed  in  his  Paso  del  Norte  paper 
in  extremely  small  type  without  the  use  of  capitals 
or  punctuatiou  points,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
■take  the  entire  proceeding  a  contempt  of  court. 
This  trick  was  understood,  by  Mexican  law,  to 
void  the  reconciliation,  and  leave  the  original 
•harge  standing  in  full  force.  About  the  same 
time  also,  Cutting  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  to  El 
Pa&o  and  published  in  a  Texas  Daper  a  reiteration 
of  the  first  libel  and,  according  to  his  own  admis- 
sion, took  a  copy  of  the  sheet  with  him  on  his  re- 
tarn  to  the  Mexican  side,  and  there  put  it  into  cir- 
amlation.    The  irrepressible  editor  was  therefore 


again  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  contempt  of 
court.  He  was  again  tried,  and  since  his  second 
libel  was,  in  legal  phrase,  "uttered"  in  Mexico,  by 
being  circulated  there,  though  printed  elsewhere, 
he  was  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment. 
The  prisoner  appealed  to  the  State  Court  of  Chi- 
huahua, and  also  to  the  government  of  the 
United  8tates,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  being  pun- 
ished in  Mexico  for  an  offense  committed  in  Texas. 
The  case  produced  some  newspaper  excitement. 
His  plea  was  supported  by  the  United  States  Consul 
at  Paso  del  Norte,  and  after  some  delay  Seoretary 
Bayard  demanded  the  prisoner's  release,  but  be- 
fore this  demand  was  received  by  the  Mexican 
officials,  thev  had  already  liberated  Mr.  Cutting 
on  an  order  from  the  State  Supreme  Court  of 
Chihuahua. 

MEXICAN  Y7AB  PENSIONS. 

Lexington,  Ohio. 
Did  the  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  war  receive  any 
pensions  previous  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  ana 
if  so  when  was  payment  of  them  suspended? 

W.  Wilson. 

Ansrcer. — No  service  pensions  had  been  granted 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  war  previous  to  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  but  all  wounded  and 
otherwise  disabled  soldiers,  and  the  families  of 
those  killed  in  that  war,  had  been  given  pensions. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  all  those  pen- 
sioned in  other  wars,  whose  homes  were  in  the 
insurgent  States,  were  cut  off  from  the  list,  and 
also  all  those  in  the  Northern  States  known  to  be 
disloyal.  In  1867,  widows  who  could  prove  their 
loyalty  during  the  war  were  restored,  but  it  was 
held  that  no  pardon  from  the  President  or  Con- 
gress could  entitle  soldiers  or  soldiers'  widows  to 
restoration  to  the  pension  list.  In  the  pension 
laws  of  1873  this  restriction  was  reaffirmed  as  fol- 
lows: "No  money  on  account  of  pension  shall  be 
paid  to  any  person,  or  to  the  widow,  children,  or 
heirs  of  any  deceased  person,  who,  in  any  manner, 
voluntarily  engaged  in  or  aided  or  abetted  the 
late  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States."  This  act  was  nullified  by  the  passage  of 
the  Mexican  war  pension  bill  of  1886,  which 
granted  a  pension  of  $8  a  month  to  all  survivors 
of  that  war  who  received  an  honorable  discharge, 
and  surviving  widows  of  all  soldiers  and  saiiors 
who  had  been  married  to  them  previous  to  their 
discharge.  The  only  persons  in  this  category 
barred  out  were  those  who,  having  held  service 
under  the  Confederacy,  had  not  since  had  their 
disabilities  removed  by  Congress. 

COIXIB  AND  SHEPHEBD'S  DOG. 

Bay  Port,  Mich. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  a  collie  and  a 
shepherd's  dog?  Please  describe  these  dogs,  giving 
their  history  and  habits.  E  Mukdock. 

Answer.— The  name  "collie"  is,  it  is  true,  often 
applied  to  any  shepherd  dog,  but  the  collie  proper 
is  only  one  variety  of  the  true  shepherd  dog.  All 
these  varieties  manifest  remarkable  intelligence, 
and  indeed  the  species  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  dogs  that  are  useful  to  men.  It  has  the 
wolf -Ilk©  stature,  head  and  hair,  and  therefore 
some  naturalists  have  classed  it  nearest  to  the 
primitive  type  of  the  domestic  dog.  But  its  high 
development  of  intelligence  would  seem  to  show 
it  to  be  the  most  highly  improved  of  dogs,  and  in 
this  respect  the  farthest  removed  from  the  primt- 
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tive  type.  The  varieties  of  shepherd  dog  are  alike 
in  having  long,  shaggy  hair  of  a  dark  color,  varied 
with  gray  or  a  yellowish  brown,  ears  short  and 
erect,  and  a  bushy  tail,  slightly  recurved.  It  is 
very  muscular  and  strong,  and  although  never 
Quarrelsome  manifests  great  courage  in  defending 
the  sheep  under  its  care,  or  its  master.  There  are 
three  varieties  of  the  shepherd  dog  found  in 
Great  Britain — the  Scotch  collie,  which  is  a 
rou  h-haired  dog  from  12  to  14  inches  high,  and 
is  believed  to  be  purer  bred  than  the  other  shep- 
herd dogs:  the  Britain,  or  Southern  shepherd  dog, 
larger  in  size,  but  with  shorter  fur  and  shorter  tail; 
and  the  drover's  dog,  still  larger,  generally  black 
and  white  in  color,  and  used  in  driving  flocks.  In 
color  the  collie  is  nearly  always  black  and  tan,  with 
little  or  no  white  hair,  thick  and  wooTy,  nose 
sharp  but  not  long,  ears  short  and  sharp,  tail  long, 
bushy,  and  recurved.  A  pure-bred  collie  has  one 
or  two  dew  claws  on  the  hind  legs.  The  eye  and 
face  of  the  dog  are  unusually  bright  and  keen,  in- 
dicating the  animal's  high  order  of  intelligence. 
The  shepherd  dog  species  was  originally  a  native 
of  Europe,  though  it  is  now  found  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  new  world.  The  German'shepherd  dog  is 
a  small,  wiry,  active,  long-haired  dog,  of  a  dark  or 
tawuy  color;  bright,  active,  and  affectionate.  Al- 
lied species  are  the  large  wolf-dog  of  Pomerania, 
and  the  watch-dog  of  Central  Asia. 

SLAVERY  AND  SECESSION  faff  THE  CONFEDERATE 
CONSTITUTION. 

Herixgton,  Kan. 
Give  the  clauses  on  slavery  and  rights  of  seces- 
sion as  incorporated  in  the  constitution  of  the 
'•Confederate  States."  I.  F.  S. 

Answer  — The  constitution  adopted  by  the  Con- 
federate States  was  so  closely  patterned  after  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  the  precise 
language  of  the  last-named  document  was  largely 
adopted,  and  the  same  order  of  articles  and  sec- 
tions was  followed  throughout.  The  allusions  to 
slaverv  were  as  follows:  In  the  third  paragraph  of 
the  second  section  of  Article  I.  the  words  "three- 
fifths  of  all  other  persons"  are  made  "three-fifths 
of  all  slaves."  The  whole  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  nine  of  the  article  was  rejected,  and  in  its 
place  the  following  words  substituted:  '  The  im- 
portation of  negroes  of  the  African  race  from  any 
foreign  country  other  than  the  slave-holding  States 
or  Territories  of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  hereby  forbidden,  and  Congress  is  reauired  to 
pass  such  laws  as  shall  effectually  prevent  the 
same.  Congress  shall  also  have  power  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  slaves  from  any  State  not 
a  member  of  or  Territory  not  belonging  to 
the  Confederacy."  In  the  third  paragraph, 
after  the  prohibition  of  an  "ex  post  facto  law," 
any  "law  denving  or  impairing  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  n-gro  slaves"  is  also  forbidden.  The  first 
and  third  paragraph*  of  the  second  section  of 
Article  IV.  are  altered  so  as  to  cover  the  rights  of 
transit  and  sojourn  with  slave  property,  and  re- 
covery of  fugitive  hlaves.  and  read  thus:  "The 
Citizens  of  each  Stat  •  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  soveral 
Btates,  anil  shall  have  the  right  of  transit  and  so- 
journ in  an>  St.it>-  ot  this  Confederacy,  with  their 
slave*  and  other  property;  and  the  right  of  prop- 
er!, in  said  slaves   hall  not  bo  thereby  impaired. 


No  slave  or  other  person  held  to  service  or 
labor  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  Con- 
federate States  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  or  lawfully  carried  into  another, 
shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regu- 
lation therein  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  slave  belongs,  or  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  In  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  third  section  of  the  same  article, 
provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of  new  States 
into  the  Confederacy  from  outside  territory  "be- 
longing to  the  Confederate  States,"  and  it  is 
further  added  that,  "In  all  such  territory  the  in- 
stitution of  negro  slavery  as  it  now  exists  in  the 
Confederate  States,  shall  be  recognized  and  pro- 
tected by  Congress  and  by  the  territorial  govern- 
ment, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  Confeder- 
ate States  and  territories  shall  have  the  right  to 
take  to  such  territory  any  slaves  lawfully  held  by 
them  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  of  the 
Confederate  States."  No  allusion  was  made  in  the 
constitution  to  the  "right  of  secession." 

HADES. 

Meriden,  Neb. 
What  is  the  right  meaning  of  the  word  hades? 
What  ancient  nations  believed  in  hades  as  a  place 
of  punishment,  and  what  did  they  imagine  was  the 
form  of  punishment  there?  Eeader. 

Ansicer.— The  word  hades  is  from  the  Greek. 
Its  etymology  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  it  is 
generally  believed  to  have  come  from  the  verb 
idein,  meaning  to  see,  and  the  particle  a.  signifying 
not  or  without.  Hence  it  may  mean  what  is  out  of 
sight,  the  invisible  world,  or,  where  nothing  can 
be  seen,  the  place  of  darkness.  In  Homer  the 
name  is  applied  to  Pluto,  the  lord  of  the  lower 
regions,  perhaps  because  he  was  the  deity  who 
had  the  power  of  making  mortals  invisible. 
The  Greeks,  however,  gave  up  the  latter 
application  of  the  word  and  when  the 
Greek  Scriptures  were  written  the  word  was  al- 
ways used  to  designate  the  place  of  departed  suir- 
its.  It  was  the  common  receptacle  of  departed 
spirits,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  and  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts— the  one  an  Elysium  of  bliss 
for  the  good,  the  other  a  Tartarus  of  punishment 
and  grief  for  the  wicked;  and  its  locality  was  sup- 
posed to  be  underground,  in  the  mid-regions  of 
the  earth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew 
word  sheol,  translated  in  the  Old  Testament  h, 
the  words  hell  and  the  grave  indiscriminately,  has. 
properly  the  simple  idea  of  the  place  and  condition 
of  the  departed,  of  whatever  degree.  And  tin- 
word  hell  had  originally  the  same  general  mean- 
ing, being  derived  from  the  Saxon  helan,  to  cover, 
and  signifying  merely  the  covered,  or  in- 
visible, place— the  habitation  of  those  who 
have  gone  from  the  visible  terrestrial  world 
to  the  world  of  spirits,  In  the  very 
early  stages  of  Grecian  history  no  complete 
theorv  of  punishment  or  rewards  in  Hades  had 
found  its  way  into  the  popular  creed.  The 
prevalent  belief  was  merely  that  the  souls  of 
the  departed— with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  had 
personally  offeuded  against  the  gods— were  occu- 
pied in  the  lower  world  iD  the  unreal  or  shadowy 
performance  of  the  same  actions  that  had  em- 
ployed them  when  in  the  region  of  day.    (Such  is 
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essentially  the  Chinese  belief  concerning  the  un- 
seen world  to  the  present  day.)  The  poets  and 
dramatists  introduced  the  accessories  of  tribunals, 
trials  of  the  dead,  a  paradise  for  the  good  and  a 
place  of  torture  for  the  bad.  The  modes  of  punish- 
ment imagined  were  ingenious,  such  as  that  of 
Ixion,  who  was  bound  to  an  ever-revolving 
wheel ;  that  of  Sisyphus,  who  was  set  to  roll  a  huge 
stone  up  a  steep  hill,  a  toil  never  ending  and 
still  beginning,  for  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  sum- 
mit it  rolled  back  again  to  the  plain ;  or  that  of 
Tantalus  who  was  placed  up  to  his  chin  in  water, 
but  was  unable  to  quench  his  thirst,  as  the  water 
constantly  slipped  away  from  him  as  he  raised  it 
to  his  lips.  Over  his  head  also  hung  a  branch 
loaded  with  fruit,  but  as  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand  to  grasp  it,  it  sprang  from  him  toward  the 
clouds.  It  is  plain  that  these  punishments  had 
their  origin  in  the  imaginations  of  poets  rather 
than  of  priests  or  religious  teachers.  The  Romans 
modeled  their  mythology  on  that  of  Greece. 
Nearly  all  nations  have  had  ideas,  more  or  less 
crude,  of  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
the  future  world  for  the  deeds  done  in  this. 

THE  CIRCASSIANS. 

Gkeencastle.  Ind, 
Who  are  the  Circassians?  What  country  do  they 
come  from?  Give  their  history  and  occupations, 
etc.  James  S.  Fox. 

Answer. — The  name  Circassians,  in  the  wide 
sense  of  the  term,  is  applied  to  all  the  independent 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus;  in  its  more  restricted 
meaning  it  denotes  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
small  mountainous  region  of  European  Russia, 
situated  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  called  Circassia.  This  province  has  an  area  of 
about  20,000  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Black  sea  on  the  west  and  the  river  Kuban 
on  the  north.  These  people  call  themselves 
Adighei,  the  "noble  race,"  but  the  Rus- 
sians and  Turks  call  them  Tcherke3ses 
(whence  the  word  Circassia  and  Circassians), 
a  name  first  given  them  by  the  Tartars,  and  mean- 
ing "highway  robbers."  Though  their  race  had 
made  its  home  in  the  Circassian  hills  from 
time  immemorial,  this  people  preferred  when  con- 
quered by  Russia  in  1864,  to  emigrate  to  Turkey 
rather  than  remain  in  subjection  to  their  heredi- 
tary enemy.  Nearly  the  entire  nation  of  fifteen 
tribes,  between  400,000  and  500,000  people,  carried 
this  choice  into  action,  and  were  distributed 
mainly  through  the  Turkish  possessions  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  others  were  settled  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Bulgaria  and  on  the  borders  of  Servia. 
The  Circassians  were,  in  their  original  country,  a 
marauding  and  warlike  people,  averse  to  labor, 
and  addicted  to  robbery  and  bloodshed,  and  in 
common  with  most  brigand  tribes,  they  cherished 
a  most  ardent  love  of  independence.  Their 
occupations  during  times  of  oeace  were 
altogether  pastoral  and  their  wealth  consisted 
in  flocks,  herds,  horses  and  arms.  There  were  five 
distinct  ranks  in  the  nation — princes,  nobles,  com- 
mon freemen,  dependents  and  slaves.  The  class 
of  common  freemen  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion, and  these,  though  regarded  as  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  noble  families,  had  equal  property 
and  political  rights.  The  dependents  formed  the 
armies  of  the  princes,  and  also  with  the  aid  of  the 


slaves,  who  were  the  captives  taken  in  war,  culti- 
vated the  lands.  Pride  of  birth  was  very  strong 
among  the  higher  classes.  As  to  religion,  while 
the  princes  and  nobles  generally  professed  Mo- 
hammedanism, the  gre  t  mass  of  the  people  had 
a  religion  which  *  as  a  kind  ot  mixture 
of  Christianity,  paganism,  and  Islarnism, 
The  Circassians,  in  their  new  homes,  have  few 
branches  of  industry  other  than  agriculture  and 
cattle-raising,  though  large  numbers  of  the  men 
serve  in  the  Turkish  army.  That  some  of  the 
worst  traits  of  their  character  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  their  Turkish  alliance  is  shown  by  tlu-ir 
active  participation  in  the  Bulgarian  massacres  of 
1876  and  1877.  The  Circassians  are  proverbially 
handsome,  being  of  middle  height,  of  compact 
frame,  with  small  hands  and  feet,  clear  complex- 
ion, and  fine  eyes.  The  beautv  of  their  women 
has  especially  rendered  them  famous,  and  as 
wealthy  Turks  have  been  willing  to  pay  large 
sums  for  the  privilege  of  adding  these  fair 
damsels  to  their  harems,  this  beauty  is  preserved 
by  exemption  from  labor  and  the  use  of  cosmetics. 
The  traffic  in  their  daughters  has  always  been  a 
reproach  against  the  Circassians,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  young  women  were  willing- 
victims,  as  it  was  their  highest  ambition  to  become 
the  wife  of  a  rich  Turk.  However,  the  Circassians 
are  not  without  virtues.  They  are  temperate  and 
prudent,  and  have  the  characteristics  of  courage 
and  self-reliance  in  a  high  degree.  Of  the  early 
history  of  this  people  little  is  known  They  were 
nominally  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors previous  to  their  conquest  in  the  fifth 
century  by  the  Huns.  Later  they  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Khazars,  then  of  the  Seljukian 
Turks,  and  then  of  the  sovereign  of  the  neighbor- 
ing country  of  Georgia.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century  their  country  was  laid  waste 
by  the  Mougols  under  Batu  Khan,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  it  was  devas- 
tated by  Tamerlane,  who  compelled  the  people 
to  embrace  Mohammedanism.  During  the  six- 
teenth century,  after  some  years'  resistance,  the 
Circassians  submitted  to  the  Tartar  Khans  of  th« 
Crimea,  but  in  consequence  of  the  exactions  of 
the  Tartar  officials,  they  revolted  about  1705, 
massacred  the  tax  collectors,  overthrew  a  Tartar 
army  sent  against  them,  and  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Turkish  Sultan.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century  the  famous  struggle  between  the  Russians 
and  Circassians  began,  which  continued  until 
1864,  when  the  alternative  of  emigration  to  Turkey 
being  offered  them  they  chose  it  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  Russian  dominion. 

  v 

BEITISH  HONDURAS. 

_  , ,  Minneapolis,  Kan. 

When  and  how  did  the  British  Government  ac- 
quire possession  of  Balize?  I.  C. 

Answer. — The  first  permanent  settlement  in  the 

country  now  known  as  British  Honduras  (formerly 

Balize)  was  made  by   British    subjects  from 

Jamaica  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 

century.   They  were  attracted  by  the  abundance 

and  excellence  of  the  mahogany  and  logwood  to  be 

obtained  there,  and  the  colonv  carried  on  such  a 

successful  business  that  other  settlers  joined  them 

in  large  numbers,  though  the  Spaniards  made 
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many  efforts  to  drive  them  from  the  country. 
These  difficulties  continually  recurred  until  1798, 
when  a  formidable  attack  of  the  Spanish  with  a 
fleet  of  vessels  and  a  land  force  of  2,000  men  was 
repulsed  and  altogether  defeated.  Since  that  time 
the  country  has  remained  undisturbed  in  the  pos- 
session of  Great  Britain.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  finally  ratified  June  29,  1850,  in 
which  the  two  powers  mutually  agreed  not  to  oc- 
cupy, fortify,  or  colonize  any  part  of  Central 
America,  the  present  occupat  ion  of  British  Hon- 
duras was  expressly  excepted. 

ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGON. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Give  a  history  of  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of 
England.  Sons  of  St.  George. 

Answer.—  The  historian  Gibbon,  in  his  "De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  asserts  that 
the  patron  saint  of  England  was  George  of  Cap- 
padocia,  the  turbulent  Arian  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace  in  360  A.  D.,  and 
revered  as  a  saint  by  his  followers.  This  assertion, 
however,is  authoritatively  disproved  by  the  histor- 
ians Miiner,  Milman,  and  others.  The  true  saint 
was  George  of  Lydda,  who  was  undoubtedly  a 
veritable  character,  and  is  known  to  have  been  a 
uative  of  Armorica,  and  to  have  been  beheaded  in 
Diocletian's  persecution,  April  23,  303  A.  D. 
Critics  are  generally  agreed  that  it  is  to  this  per- 
son that  Eusebius  refers  in  his  "Ecclesiastical 
History"  in  speaking  of  "a  man  of  no  mean  origin, 
but  highly  esteemed  for  his  temporal  dignities," 
who,  when  Diocletian's  edict  against  the  Chris- 
tians was  posted  up  in  Nicomedia,  "took  it 
down  and  tore  it  in  pieces."  As  the 
I  iinperor  was  then  in  the  city,  this  deed  brought 
ii  u on  the  offender  uuick  and  cruel  punishment. 
The  fame  of  the  noble  sufferer  for  conscience  sake 
soon  extended  througn  all  the  provinces  where  the 
(  hristians  were  represented.  A  Greek  inscription 
dated  84S  A.  D.,  on  an  ancient  church  in  Ezra, 
Syria,  speaks  of  George  as  a  holy  martyr.  St.  Je- 
rome,  at  near  the  same  time,  records  his  name  in 
the  martyrologv  of  the  church.  Constantine  the 
Great  built  a  church  over  the  tomb  of  the  saint 
near  Lydda,  and  in  the  next  century  a  number  of 
churches  were  built  to  his  name.  Pope  Gelasius 
[.,  in  484,  sanctioned  the  honors  paid  to  this 
martyr,  bet  declared  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
him  In  popular  leeeads  to  be  unworthy  of 
■  KidiU  As  to  his  connection  with  English  his- 
tory, Ashniole.  in  his  "History  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,"  says  that  King  Arthur  in  the 
HXth  oentury,  placed  the  picture  Oi  St.  George 

•  n  his  banners,  und  he  was  also  honored 
,ii   the  country  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Under 

nite  a  monastery  of  St.  George  was  founded  at 
iford;  St.  George's,  South wark,  was  built  a 
later,  and  in  tho  reign  of  the  Conqueror  a 
<  oilogiaAe  ohurcti  of  St.  Ceorge  was  built  at  Ox- 
I  ird.    In  I'Jtlt  a  council  at  Oxford  dec  met  I  that  St. 

•  .•-ovge'a  should  be  a  national  holiday,  and  in  1330 
j .  i  M«rd  Oi.  Mdl  bin  the  putroa  of  the  Order  of 
thi  Garter.  The  *tory  of  St.  Goorgo  and  the 
1'i  .igoa  may  be  regarded  an  a  oommou  allegory 
IP tlBl  to  express  the  triamnh  of  the  Christian 
ovec  ar  pnrhapa  it  ||  a  oval  union  of  tho 


identity  of  the  patron  saint  with  that  of  a 
mythical  St.  George  of  Coventry,  whose  story 
is  given  in  ballad  form  in  Percy's 
"Reliques."  Richard  Johnson,  in  hiswbook, 
"The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom."  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
gives  this  story  of  St.  George  of  Coventry.  He 
was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  crusades.  After 
fighting  valiantly  against  the  Saracens  he  went  to 
Sylene,  a  city  of  Libya,  where  there  was  a  stag- 
nant lake  infested  by  a  huge  dragon,  whose 
poisonous  breath  "had  many  a  city  slain,"  and 
Whose  hide  "no  spear  nor  sword  could  pierce." 
Every  day  a  virgin  was  sacrificed  to  it,  and  at 
length  it  came  to  the  lot  of  Sabra,  the  king's 
daughter,  to  become  its  victim.  She  was  tied  to 
the  stake  and  left  to  be  devoured,  when  St.  George 
came  up  and  vowed  to  rescue  her.  On  came  the 
dragon,  "breathing  blood  and  flame,"  when  the 
valiant  hero  thrust  his  lance  into  its 
capacious  mouth  and  killed  it  on  the 
spot.  After  encountering  considerable  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  young  lady's  proud  relatives, 
and  having  been  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon,  from 
which  he  miraculously  escaped,  young  Lord 
George  carried  off  the  fair  Sabra  to  England, 
where  she  became  his  wife,  and  they  lived  happily 
at  Coventry,  until  their  death.  It  is  very  possible 
that  this  popular  tale  was  invented  to  account 
for  the  allegorical  representation  of  the  conflict  of 
the  true  St.  George  and  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  thus 
illustrates  the  ignorant  literal  tendency  of  the  age. 

NAPOLEON  n. 
_  Neligh.  Neb. 

Tell  something  of  the  lite  of  Napoleon  II.  What 
did  he  do?  When  did  he  die  and  where? 

r.  Stafford. 

Answer.— Napoleon  Francois  Charles  Joseph, 
the  son  of  the  great  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
Maria  Louisa,  Princess  of  Austria,  was  born  in 
Paris  March  20,  1811.  His  father's  joy  at  his  birth 
was  unbounded.  "It  is  a  King  of  Rome,"  he  oried, 
to  the  crowd  of  courtiers  who  pressed  into  his 
apartmentfto  congratulate  him  on  hearing  the 
news.  The  infant  prince  was  baptized  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  June  9,  by  his  great 
uncle,  Cardiual  Fesch.  His  father  bestowed  on 
him  the  title  of  the  King  of  Rome.  After  the  re- 
verses of  1814,  when  Napoleon  was  forced  to  abdi- 
cate his  power,  he  designated  his  son  as  his  suc- 
cessor on  the  imperial  throne,  and  the  child  was 
recognized  as  sucto  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Assembly.  The  Senate,  however,  ig- 
nored him  aud  called  Louis  XV1I1.  to  occupy  the 
throne.  Maria  Louisa,  therefore,  removed  with 
her  child  to  the  palace  of  Schonbrunu,  uear 
Vienna,  where  she  remained  until  the  powers  had 
rearranged  the  affaiis  of  Europe.  The  Duchy  of 
Parma  having  been  oouferred  on  her,  th*>  ex-Km- 
Dseei  went  thither,  while  her  son  remained  at  the 
Austrian  court  with  his  grandfather,  Frunr  I., 
who  was  muoh  attuohed  to  him.  This  Kmperor, 
in  >818,  conferred  on  the  young  prince  the  title  of 
Duke  or  Reichstadt — as  succession  to  his  mot-hor'a 
dominions  was  denied  to  him — and  provided  him 
with  most  able  instructor.-.  His  military  training 
was  the  object  of  special  care,  and  in  1881  he  waa 
made  com ra under  of  one  of  the  Hungarian  regi- 
ments at  Vienua.    However,  the  young  mau  never 
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manifested  any  unusual  strength  of  mind  or  will, 
and  was  always  feeble  in  body.  At  the  July  revo- 
lution in  1830  his  name  was  mentioned  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  French  throne,  but  he  manifested  no 
desire  to  push  his  own  claims,  and  the  project  was 
dropped.  Destiny  certainly  had  not  appointed 
the  poor  youth  to  any  exalted  fate.  His  health 
grew  yet  more  feeble,  symptoms  of  acute  phthisis 
developed,  and  he  died  at  Schonbrunn  palace,  July 
22,  1832. 

THE  LOSS  OF  THE  BIRKENHEAD. 

Chicago. 

Give  an  account  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  Birken- 
head. Reader 

Answer. — The  Birkenhead  was  built  at  the  port 
of  that  name.  She  was  iron-plated  and  paddle- 
wheeled,  and  had  engines  of  556  horse-power.  Not 
proving  effective  as  a  frigate,  for  which  purpose 
she  was  first  intended,  her  guns  were  taken  out, 
and  she  was  used  a3  a  troop  ship.  Jan.  7,  1852,  she 
left  Queenstown,  having  on  board  a  number  of 
troops  for  the  Kaffir  war  in  South  Africa.  She 
reached  St.  Simon's  Bay  Feb.  23.  On  the  26th  she 
sailed  for  Algoa  Bay.  but  when  but  a  short  dis- 
tance out  of  the  harbor,  ran  upon  a  sharp  rock 
with  such  force  that  it  cut  through  the  hold  and 
the  ship  began  to  fill  immediately.  A  number  of 
the  soldiers  were  drowned  in  their  berths,  but  the 
most,  aroused  by  the  shock,  mustered  on  deck,  and 
stood  to  receive  orders.  Part  were  sent  to  work 
the  pumps  to  keep  the  vessel  above  water  as  long 
a- possible,  and  meanwhile  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  calmly  placed  in  the  cutter,  in  charge  of 
an  officer,  and  pulled  away  to  be  out  of  the 
danger  of  a  rush.  There  were  but  two  other 
boats,  and  the  capacity  of  all  three  would 
only  admit  seventy-eight  persons,  and  there  were 
<530  on  the  shiD !  Scarcely  were  the  boats  filled 
when  the  vessel  struck  the  rock  again  and  broke 
in  two  with  the  force  of  the  shock.  The  fore  part 
of  the  ship  sank  instantly ;  the  stern,  crowded  with 
men.  floated  a  few  minutes,  then  went  down. 
From  the  moment  of  the  accident  the  resolution 
and  coolness  of  all  the  soldiers  were  remarkable. 
One  of  the  officers,  who  was  among  the  saved. 
Captain  Wright,  said :  "It  far  exceeded  anything 
that  I  thought  could  be  afforded  by  the  best  dis- 
cipline. Every  one  did  as  he  was  directed,  and 
there  was  not  a  murmur  or  a  cry  among  them  un- 
til the  vessel  made  her  final  plunge.  All  the  of- 
ficers received  their  orders,  and  had  them  carried 
out,  as  if  the  men  were  embarking  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  bottom.  There  was  only 
the  difference  that  I  never  saw  any  embarkation 
conducted  with  so  little  noise  and  confusion. 
When  the  vessel  was  just  about  going  down,  the 
commander  called  out,  "All  those  who  can  swim 
jump  overboard  and  make  for  the  boats."  We 
begged  the  men  not  to  do  as  the  commander  said, 
as  the  boats  containing  the  women  and  children 
would  be  swamped.  Not  more  than  three  made 
the  attempt."  Under  this  heroic  obedience  to 
discipline,  the  whole  mass  of  men  were  engulfed 
with  the  sinking  ship.  Those  not  sucked  into 
Che  eddy  of  waves  clung  to  the  mast  and  yards  of 
the  vessel,  and  those  of  the  officers  who  had  life 
belt:-,  .-truck  out  for  the  shore.  Others  grasped  fio  it- 
tag  spars  and  pieces  ot  wood,  and  struggled  to  ke-p 


on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  But  the  terrors  of 
their  situation  were  almost  beyond  description. 
The  sea  there,  as  they  knew  well,  was  filled  with 
sharks,  the  coast  was  inaccessible  for  miles,  not 
only  because  of  heavy  breakers  and  sunken  rocks, 
but  on  account  of  immense  masses  of  tangled 
sea-weed  that  filled  the  shallows.  As  they  strug- 
gled through  the  breaking  waves  every  few  mo- 
ments theory  of  some  poor  fellow,  dragged  under 
the  waves  by  a  shark,  broke  out  upon  the  air. 
Not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  men  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  shore.  Exhausted  and  nearly  naked, 
they  had  to  drae  themselves  several  miles  over  an 
arid  sand  waste,  dotted  with  prickly  shrubs,  and 
under  a  burning  sun,  before  they  reached  a  farm 
settlement  where  they  could  procure  help.  All 
the  boats  available  were  sent  out  immediately  to 
the  scene  of  the  wreck,  but  only  four  persons 
were  found  still  alive  in  the  water.  The  boats  had 
drifted  out  to  sea,  and  were  all  picked  up  during 
the  day  by  passing  vessels.  Of  the  Birkenhead's 
freight  of  630  souls,  184  only  were  saved— 7  officers 
and  53  men  and  boys  of  the  ship's  company,  and 
of  the  military  passengers  7  women,  13  children,  5 
officers,  and  99  men. 

SIGNS  OP  THE  ZODIAC. 

Cai/lahans.  Cal. 

Explain  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  tell  what 
effect  they  have  on  the  human  body  and  also  on 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  W.  M.  G. 

Answer. — The  Zodiac  is  the  name  which  was 
given  by  ancient  astronomers  to  an  imaginary 
belt  extending  arouad  the  heavens,  having  for  its 
middle  line  the  ecliptic,  which  is  the  line  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  or  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun 
through  the  heavens.  This  belt  was  fixed  at  about 
eighteen  degrees  in  width,  extending  nine  degrees 
on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
cluding the  orbits  of  all  yiie  planets  then  known — 
five  in  number — as  well  as  the  sun.  Later  discov- 
eries have  shown  that  this  belt  will  not  include 
the  greatly  inclined  orbits  of  some  of  the  asteroids, 
which  are  therefore  known  as  the  ultra-zodiacal 
planets.  The  stars  in  the  zodiacal  belt  were  grouped 
into  twelve  constellations,  to  each  of  which 
was  assigned  one-twelfth  of  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  or  thirty  degrees.  The  value  of  this  di- 
vision into  signs  was  to  make  it  possible  to  define 
readily  at  any  time  the  positio  i  of  the  sun  and 
the  planets.  The  constellations  that  gave  names 
to  the  zodiac  divisions  were  as  follows:  Aries,  the 
ram;  Taurus,  the  bull;  Gemini,  the  twins;  Can- 
cer, the  crab ;  Leo,  the  lion ;  Virgo,  the  virgin ; 
Libra,  the^alance;  Scorpio,  the  scorpion:  Sagit- 
tarius the  archer;  Capricornus,  the  goat;  Aqua- 
rius, the  water-bearer,  and  Pisces,  the  fishes.  As 
one-half  of  the  ecliptic  i^north  and  the  other  half 
south  of  the  celestial  equator,  that  is.  the  line 
where  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator,  if  extended, 
would  cut  the  heavens,  the  points  of  intersection  of 
their  planes  are  known  as  the  equinoctial  points. 
These  points  were  regarded  by  ancient  astronomers 
as  immovable,  and  therefore  that  one  at  which  the 
sun  crosses  the  equinoctial  from  south  to  north, was 
fixed  upon  as  the  first  point  in  the  first  divi»ion  of 
ihe  zodiac,  the  sign  Aries.  After  the  sun  had 
traveled  thirty  degrees  eastward  in  this  division 
he  entered  the  second  sign,  Taurus,  and  thas  otm- 
tinued  his  course  through  all  the  signs,  er«s«fcrg 
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the  equinoctial  from  north  to  south  when  he 
passed  from  the  sign  of  Virgo  into  that  of  Libra. 
The  sun  entered  the  constellation  Aries  at  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  that  is,  when  he  crossed 
the  equinoctial  circle  going  northward,  when  the 
constellations  of  the  zodiac  were  arranged  by 
the  astronomer  Hipparchus,  about  1,700  years  ago. 
But  the  equinoctial  points  are  not  stationary,  and 
do  move  slowly  in  the  heavens,  and  thus  the  first 
division  of  the  zodiac  has  been  separated  almost 
entirely  from  the  constellation  of  Aries,  and  now 
corresponds  with  the  constellation  Pisces.  The 
astronomers  of  modern  times  make  but  little  use 
of  the  zodiacal  signs.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
old  ideas,  survivals  of  ignorant  beliefs  in  astrol- 
ogy, which  regarded  the  zodiac  signs  as  having 
some  influence  over  men  and  animals,  are  now  re- 
garded as  altogether  baseless  superstitions. 


KAILKOAD  STATISTICS. 

Bernaedston,  Mass. 
1.  Give  table  showing  the  mileage  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  by  States,  their  valua- 
ation,  capital  stock,  and  gross  earnings.  2,  How 
are  railroads  taxed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  how  much  do  they  i>ay  annually?        C.  F  M. 

Answer. — 1.  The  appended  table  gives  the  in- 
formation desired,  Its  figures  are  taken  from 
Poor's  Railroad  Manual  for  1887: 


STATES  & 

TERR. 


Alabama. . 
Arizona  .. 
Arkansas . 
California 
Colorado. . 
Con'ctic't. 
Dakota  . . . 
Delaware.. 
Florida....!  l,506j 
Georgia..  .1  3,328! 


L'th 
line. 


Capital    Cost  of  RR|  Gross 
■  stock.     equipment!  earnings. 


2,105 
538 
1.586 
3,757 
2.347 
992 
290 


Illinois 
Indiana. . . 

Iowa  

Kansas  .... 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana.  | 

Maine  • 

Maryland.,  j 
Massach'tsi 
Michigan  .1 
Minnesota  I 
Miasi^'p'i.. 
Missouri .. 
Montana. . 
Nebraska..  | 
Nevada.... 
N.  Hump.. 
N.  Jersey.. 
N.  Mexico. 
New  York. 
N.  Caro'a. 


14,708! 
5,642j 
3.300! 
4.971  j 
2,763! 
1.660! 
1,221) 
1,246 
2,366 
5,212! 
6,703 

645 
6,806 
16 
2,895 

508 

864 
1,875 

971 
7.649 
1,884 


Ohio  !  9.247 

Oregon....  I  1,421, 
Pennsyl'a .  •  7,44;'; 


B.  Wan 

S.  Carol  -.,  . 
Twil't.. 

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont. . 
Virginia... 
WashiVn. 
W.  Viriri  ... 
Wisconsin. 

Wyoming.. 


nr. 

I 

j  'AhO.') 
6.604 
1,2!)H 

862 

1  3,000 

I  120 
i  6H1 
7,085 
616 


$35,607,831 
22, 830, 800 1 
37,644,249 
16,237,136! 
82.598,800 
36, 764, 145 1 
5,559,000! 
7, 067, 464  i 
25,029,900| 
44,331,319! 

332,725,395. 

147, 652, 448  i 
53.165,974; 

118,309,823 
75,195,472! 
42,837,600 
18,427,413 
46,313,224 

106,889.589 
95,916,508! 

180,496,249 
10,131,9771 

207,311,5051 
500,000) 
65,672,000; 
12,052,284 
16,766.400! 

120,663,270, 
76,881,100 

444,732.161' 
24,888,8751 

8864448,877 

426,61  10,000 1 

416,760,879 
4,562.060 

17,250,335 

82,712,000 
104,892,162 
21,848,777 
19,868,900 
109.117,0.14 
1,076,000 
29,868,872 
92,162,661 
17,20h,(H)O 


$70,090, 
34,696. 
29.542. 
319,564. 
129.496. 
48,391, 
10,818. 
25.581, 
41,595, 
81,603, 
638,501, 
278,883, 
107,026, 
211,834, 
158.543, 
85,816, 
40,348, 
93,522. 
182,728, 
203,326, 
345,725, 
19,449, 
344.131, 
900, 
184,122, 
14,778. 
23,774 
24,008 
120.665, 
824,430 
46,383 
703,011 
62,764 
539.410 
8,289 
34.104 
1 54.2V2 
287,880 

43,533 
34,130 
19rf,14H 
2,715 

81.488 

210.142 
42.414 


,7841  $7,469,869 


158,043 
3,464,054 
25.250,590 
9,712,286 
12,269,816 
70,436 
1,220,796 
2,393,296 
9,353,371 
557|  97,685,882 
884|  33,547,239 


6,702,565 
23,051,011 
11,889,225 
6,876,870 
5,269,182 
13,078,692 
37,480,493 
I83j  27,114,912 
142|  29,685.733 
586  1,141,815 
964!  37,363,491 
000 I  122,212 
611 1  19,618,473 
729 1  656.908 
4741  2,192,922 
4071  24,697,443 
421!  1,778,710 
,374!  73,360,906 
618|  2,950,166 
783!  71,196,610 
703  6,628,884 
234  122,543,244 
,053  1,(102,591 

4  946,969 
10,688,168 
20,402,563 
4,094.760 

3.83H.714 

1 7.1 23, 1 90 
167,291 
1,218,782 
28,174,270 
L.948.066 


,169 

255 
H88 
,  ins 
,822 
686 
471 
,990 
,866 
23 


2.  Only  Much  railroads  an  havo  r—ilvd  land 
grants  from  the  General  Government  are  subject 
to  Federal  taxation.  These  pay  t  axon  in  the  form 
of  interoht  on  bond**  given  for  the  land.  Hailroads 
ars  amennblo  to  State  taxation  us  property  holders 


only,  except  in  some  instances  where  a  special 
levy  is  paid  to  the  State  for  charter  rights,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

THE  HEIGHT  OF  WAVES. 

^  ,  EVANSTON,  111. 

We  of  ten  read  of  waves  tbat  are  "high  as  mount- 
ains." How  high  have  waves  been  actually  known 
to  rise  in  a  storm?  E.L.  G. 

Answer.—  The  story  of  waves  that  run  mount- 
ain high  is  a  very  great  exaggeration.  Many 
important  measurements  have  been  made,  all  of 
which  show  that  the  common  •  estimate  of  the 
height  of  waves  is  due  to  imagination  and  fear. 
The  measurements  of  Scoresby,  which  are  re- 
garded as  very  accurate,  proved  that  during 
storms  waves  in  the  Atlantic  rarely  exceed  forty - 
three  feet  from  hollow  to  crest,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  crests  being  five  hundred  and  sixty 
feet,  and  their  speed  thirty-two  and  one-half 
miles  an  hour.  More  recent  observations 
taken  in  the  Atlantic  give  from  forty-four  to 
forty-eight  as  the  highest  measured  waves;  but 
such  heights  are  rarely  reached,  and,  indeed, 
waves  exceeding  thirty  feet  are  very  seldom  en- 
countered. The  monsoon  waves  at  Kurrachee 
breakwater  worths  were  found  to  dash  over  the 
wall  to  xhe  depth  of  thirteen  feet,  or  about  forty 
feet  above  the  mean  sea  level.  The  greatest  height 
of  waves  on  the  British  coast  were  those  observed 
in  Wick  Bay— so  famous  for  the  exceptionally 
heavy  seas  which  roll  into  it — being  thirty-seven 
and  one-half  to  forty  feet  Green  seas  to  the 
depth  of  twenty-five  feet  poured  over  the  parapet 
of  the  breakwater  at  intervals  of  from  seven  to  ten 
minutes,  each  wave,  it  is  estimated,  beincr  a  mass 
of  40,000  tons  of  water,  and  this  continually  for 
three  days  and  nights.  During  severe  storms  the 
waves  used  to  ride  high  above  the  top  of  Smeaton 
Eddystone  tower,  while  at  the  Bell  Rock  the  seas, 
with  easterly  storms,  envelop  the  tower  from  base 
to  balcony— a  height  of  400  feet. 

TRUSTS. 

Chicago. 

Describe  the  nature  and  modus  operandi  of  trusts. 

R.L.G. 

Answer.—  A  trust  is  a  combination  for  the  con-! 
trol  of  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  an  article  or  ar- 
ticles. Its  object  is  to  secure  lo  the  present  pro- 
ducers or  handlers  of  any  article,  as  lead,  sugar, 
India  rubber,  straw-board,  paper  bags,  cotton- 
seed oil,  petroleum,  etc.,  absolute  control  of  the 
market,  so  that  they  may  keep  out  all  competition 
and  hold  up  prices.  The  manner  of  working  up 
these  combinations  is  simple  and  direct.  Certain 
persons  engaged  in  some  line  of  manuf  icture  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  buying  up  or  controlling  all  the 
machinery  and  tools  used  in  connection  with  their 
business.  They  induce  the  large  manufactur- 
ers in  the  line  to  combine  with  them  by  the 
promise  of  increased  profits,  and  when  thoy  have 
a  capital  large  enough,  iliey  tind  it  easy  enough  to 
buy  up,  control,  or  to  crush  the  sinuller  or 
outside  establishments.  Nnurallv,  the  smaller 
concerns  would  bo  Inclined  to  join  in  with  the 
larger  ones  far  their  own  ftd>ant*f«  It  can  not  be 
said  that  trusts  are  immoral,  but  they  are  danger- 
ous, for  it  U  possible  by  their  means  to  concen- 
trate un  enormous  power  in  but  few  handt.  The 
itOTf  of  the  Htandard  Oil  Trust,  the  flr*t  of  these 
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combinations  to  be  formed,  and  its  reputed  pur- 
chase of  legislators,  as  well  as  railroads,  shows 
what  may  be  possible  when  unscrupulous  men  get 
an  engine  like  a  "trust"  into  their  hands.  Trusts 
can  not  be  called  illegal,  but  they  are  extra-legal, 
for  in  the  present  condition  of  State  and  Federal 
laws  there  are  no  means  of  preventing  any  objec- 
tionable course  of  action  which  they  may  choose 
to  adopt.  A  trust  is  not  a  corporation,  and  is  not 
bound  by  the  laws  controlling  incorporated  com- 
panies. It  has  no  charter,  as  a  corporation  has,  to 
define  its  powers,  nor  books  that  must  be  subject 
to  inspection  by  stockholders  and  government 
officials.  It  is  the  apparently  irresponsible  nature 
of  the  compact  that  has  caused  the  people  gen- 
erally to  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  combina- 
tions known  as  trusts. 

THE  WHIPPING-POST  IN  AMERICA. 

Chicago,  111. 
Is  the  punishment  of  the  whipping-post  still  in 
existence  in  the  United  States?  Give  some  account 
concerning  this  barbarous  mode  of  punishment  in 
this  country.  Inquirer. 

Answer.— The  history  of  the  whipping-post  in 
America  begins  with  the  history  of  European 
colonization  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Though  in- 
dissolubly  united  with  the  slave  system,  it  was 
here  before  the  slave.  In  1611  the  London  Com- 
pany sent  to  Jamestown  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
colonists,  in  which  whipping  was  made  the  pen- 
alty for  a  long  list  of  offenses.  It  was  not  until 
eight  years  after  this  that  the  first  slaves  were 
brought  by  a  Dutch  man-of-war  up  the  Chesa- 
peake. But  if  the  Virginian  colonists 
whipped  at  Jamestown,  so  did  the  Dutch 
at  Manhattan,  and  the  Puritans  at  Boston.  In 
1654,  when  the  Governor  of  New  Sweden  visited 
Fort  Casimir,  on  the  Delaware,  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment provided  for  the  guests  by  the  Dutch 
commandant  was  the  whipping  of  three  "jail- 
birds." In  1669  the  Governor  and  councii  of  New 
York  ordered  an  insubordinate  citizen,  one 
Konigsmarke.  to  be  publicly  flogged  and  branded 
with  the  letter  "R"  on  his  breast.  The  whipping 
post  was  then  in  common  use  in  England,  and 
drew  greater  crowds  than  the  play-houses.  It  is 
stated  that  at  that  time,  "Gentlemen  arranged  par- 
ties of  pleasure  to  Bridewell  on  court  days  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  wretched  women  who  beat 
hemp  there  whipped;"  but  the  "quality"  of  these 
gentlemen  must  have  been  more  than  question- 
able. No  respect  fort  he  sex  was  allowed  to  exempt 
women  from  a  share  in  the  degradation  of  this 
punishment  until  later,  and  it  is  certain  that 
women  were  publicly  whipped  in  the  city  of  New 
York  as  late  as  1775.  In  1785  a  man  convicted  of 
horse  stealing  in  Newcastle,  Del.,  was  whipped, 
put  in  the  pillory,  and  had  his  ears  clipped.  In 
December,  1800,  a  woman  convicted  of  receiving 
stolen  goods,  was  publicly  whipped,  receiving 
twenty-one  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  and  was 
branded  on  the  forehead;  and  until  fifty  years 
later  women  were  occasionally  whipped  in  that 
State.  In  1835  a  free  negro  woman,  being  guilty 
of  theft,  received  twenty-one  lashes  and  was  sold 
as  a  slave  for  seven  years.  The  whipping  of 
women  for  larceny  and  receiving  stolen  goods 
ceased  to  be  legal  in  Delaware  in  1855, 
out    it    was    continued     for    certain  other 


offenses  against  morality.  The  last  instance  of 
woman-whipping  in  the  State  occurred  in  1864, 
in  the  case  of  a  young  colored  girl  who  had 
given  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child.  In  1873  a  col- 
ored girl  who  had  been  convicted  of  murdering 
her  unlawful  infant,  was  sentenced  by  the  Court 
to  receive  sixty  lashes,  but  the  Governor  post- 
poned the  execution  of  the  sentence  two  or  three 
times  to  a  more  distant  day,  and  finally  postponed 
it  indefinitely,  and  it  was  never  carried  out.  But 
the  punishment  of  the  whipping-post  for  men  is 
still  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  Delaware,  an  in- 
stance occurring  there  as  recently  as  December, 
1887.  In  1875  seventeen  men  were  sent  to  the 
whipping-post  in  Newcastle  County  alone.  It 
would  be  too  tedious  a  task  to  follow  the  record 
of  the  use  of  whipping  through  the  early  history 
of  all  the  States.  The  history  of  Ohio  tells  us 
that  the  first  punishment  decreed  for  a  white 
man  in  the  State  was  the  whipping  of  a  thief 
in  the  Miami  settlement  about  1786.  In  1788  a 
code  of  laws  was  given  to  the  colonists  of  Ohio, 
drawn  up  in  the  main  by  St.  Clair,  the  new  Gov- 
ernor. In  these  whipping  was  made  the  punish- 
ment for  arson,  burglary,  obstructing  authority, 
perjury,  and  theft,  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  whip- 
ping-post and  pillory  should  be  set  up  in  each 
county  as  organized.  These  laws  held  until  1799, 
when  they  were  adopted  without  essential  change 
by  the  territorial  assembly.  In  1805,  when  the 
young  State  adopted  the  same  code  with  modifica- 
tions, six  offenses  were  made  punishable  with 
whipping.  The  revision  of  the  State  code  in  1809 
provided  public  flagellation  for  nine  dis- 
tinct offenses.  In  1815  an  act  was  passed 
abolishing  not  only  the  whipping-post,  but  also 
the  pillory  and  stocks,  as  means  of  punishment. 
Other  instances  might  be  given  to  show  how  long 
the  statute  books  of  many  States  kept  these  bar- 
barous law3.  For  instance,  when  a  school  for  col- 
ored girls  was  opened  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  by 
Miss  Prudence  Crandall  in  1833,  the  excitement 
and  opposition  of  the  town  was  great.  A  young 
negro  woman  who  had  come  to  the  town  to  attend 
the  school  was  ordered  to  leave,  and  to  get  rid  of 
her  and  others.an  old  vagrant  law,  which  had  long 
been  a  dead  letter,  was  resuscitated.  This  law 
required  that  whipping  on  the  naked  body,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  stripes,  should  be  inflicted  on  any 
person  re. using  to  leave  the  town  after  ten  days' 
warning.  The  girl  stayed,  however,  and  the  town 
authorities  did  not  dare  to  go  to  the  extremity  of 
inflicting  the  whipping.  But,  in  spite  of  these 
discreditable  instances,  we  think  it  may  be 
safely  stated  th<t  before  I860  the  whipping- 
post had  been  abolished  in  all  of  the  North- 
ern States.  In  the  Southern  States  it  re- 
mained as  an  iucident  of  slavery,  but  since  the 
war  its  use  has  been  rather  exceptional  than  other- 
wise. In  Georgia  it  has  been  forbidden  by  statute, 
but  flogging  is  still  relied  upon  iu  some  of  the 
other  States,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  others, 
to  keep  in  order  petty  offenders.  In  Delaware,  as 
we  have  stated,  the  punishment  has  been  handed 
down  in  all  its  pristine  cruelty  to  the  present  day. 
The  general  abolition  of  the  whipping-post  has 
been  rightly  regarded  as  an  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, but  to  show  how  the  ideas  of  men  will 
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change,  we  may  note  the  fact  that  in  1879  an  at- 
tempt wag  made  to  introduce  the  whipping-post 
Into  the  penal  institutions  of  Missouri.  The  at- 
tempt failed,  but  in  1886  a  law  was  enacted  in 
Maryland  to  punish  wife-beating  with  whipping. 
The  same  year  a  similar  law  was  proposed  and 
stronely  defended  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  but 
was  not  passed.  It  has  been  suggested  to  provide 
this  punishment  in  the  other  States  for  tramps  as 
well  as  wife-beaters.  Henry  Bergh,  the  President 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  enthusiastically  advocated  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  whipping- post,  asserting  that  a 
sound  thrashing  is  the  only  thing  that  will  do 
criminals  any  good. 

TOUCHING  FOR  THE  KING'S  EVIL. 

Merton,  Iowa. 
Give  some  account  of  the  King's  evil,  and  tell 
why  it  was  so  called.  R.  J.  S. 

Answer. — The  disease  of  scrofula  was  called 
King's  evil  from  a  superstitious  belief  that  pre- 
vailed in  England  that  it  could  be  cured  by  the 
touch  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  This  belief  be- 
gan in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  1042- 
1066,  and  seems  to  have  obtained  a  hold  on  the 
popular  belief  through  the  idea  of  King  Edward's 
peculiar  sanctity.  The  custom,  however,  was 
taken  from  the  French  kings,  who  had  claimed 
the  same  divine  power  ever  since  the  time  of  Anne 
of  Clovis,  who  reigned  in  the  year  481.  It  is  re- 
corded that  on  Easter  Sunday,  1686,  Louis  XIV. 
touched  1,600  persons,  in  the  royal  chapel 
in  Paris.  In  England  Henry  VII  introduced  the 
practice  of  presenting  the  person  touched  with  a 
small  gold  or  silver  coin  called  a  touch-piece,  and 
this  was  kept  up  till  the  custom  was  dropped  in 
Queen  Anne's  time.  The  belief  in  this  royal 
power  was  so  genuine  that  there  was  a  religious 
service  for  the  ceremony,  which  remained  in  the 
English  prayer-book  until  1719.  The  Jacobites 
claimed  that  the  power  did  not  descend  to  William 
III.  and  Anne,  because  the  divine  hereditary  right 
was  not  fully  possessed  by  them,  and  they  regarded 
the  pretenders  as  gifted  with  the  privilege. 
Charles  Edward,  the  "Youug  Pretender,"  touched 
for  the  disease  as  late  as  1745,  when  he  was  in  Scot- 
land, but  the  last  person  touched  in  England  was 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  when  a  child 
of  30  months  old,  by  Queen  Anne  in  1712. 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH   INDIANA  INFANTRY. 

NKWVILLE,  Ind. 
Would  like  a  history  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Indiana 
Infantry.  J.  PbxsJJBB. 

Answer.— "Thi  Eighty-eighth  Indiana  Infantry 

was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  Aug. 

29,  1862,  and  ordered  to  Louisville.    It  was  kept  as 

part  of  the  uof  en.-e  of  that  city  until  Oct.  1,  when 

It  was  lent  wil  h  the  army  of  the  Ohio  in  uursuit  of 

Bragg.    At  Porryville  the  regiment  was  on  the 

rignt  oi  JvouMsuau  s  diviniou  and  lost  heavily.  In 

November  it  was  assigned  to  the  Second  Brigade, 

First    DiviHion,    Army    of    the  Cumberland. 

At     the     battle     of      Stone    River    it  lost 

ftfty-Hix     in     killed    and     wounded.     It  wan 

Id    camp    at    Murfreocboro    until     Juno  24, 

lHfi'l,  when  it  w.ih  movml   forward  with  tin;  army. 

It  wan  la  the  battle  of   Chkkumuugu,  and  hubse- 

quently   at   tioth  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission- 

ary  Uidge.    In  February  It  wan  with  the  advance 


that  took  Tunnel  Hill,  Georgia.  The  following 
May  it  joined  Sherman's  army,  and  took  a  worthy 
part  in  the  battles  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  After 
the  capture  of  the  city  it  started  in  pursuit  of 
Hood,  but  was  recalled  and  joined  Sherman  in  his 
march  to  the  sea.  The  movement  from  Savannah 
northward  through  the  Carolinas  was  attended 
with  much  difficulty.  The  regiment  was  at  the 
grand  review  in  Washington  in  May,  and  June  7 
was  mustered  out  and  left  for  home. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  1798. 

Enpicott,  W.  T. 

Give  a  history  of  the  Resolutions  of  '98.  Has 
their  authorship  ever  been  established?  Benton's 
"Thirty  Years"  indicates  that  Madison  was  the 
author,  while  Greeley,  in  his  "American  Conflict," 
asserts  that  the  author  was  Jefferson. 

J.Ballaine. 

Answer.—  The  alien  and  sedition  laws,  enacted 
by  Congress  in  the  summer  of  1798,  met  with  much 
objection  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  They 
originated  with  the  Federalists,  then  in  the  ma- 
jority in  Congress,  and  were  strongly  opposed  by 
the  anti-Federalists,  then  called  Republicans.  By 
these  laws  the  President  was  empowered  to  banish 
from  the  country  any  persons  not  citizens  whom 
he  might  judge  to  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  country,  or  to  imprison  any  such  per- 
sons should  they  refuse  to  depart.  He  could  also 
cause  any  person  who  conspired  against  a  law 
of  the  United  States,  or  wrote  or  pub- 
lished any  false  or  wilfully  malicious  accusa- 
tions against  the  President  or  either  house 
of  Congress,  to  be  fined  heavily  or  imprisoned. 
The  unwise  attempt  that  had  been  made  to 
secure  help  for  the  Revolutionists  in  France,  by 
means  of  French  agents  who  had  been  sent  over 
here  to  raise  funds,  etc.,  from  the  people,  gave  ap- 
parent cause  for  these  laws.  They  were  not  gen- 
erally approved  by  the  people,  however,  and  peti- 
tions came  in  from  every  part  of  the  country  urg- 
ing their  repeal.  The  Anti-Federalists  wished  to 
identify  their  party  with  the  movement  of  opposi- 
tion, and  in  the  autumn  of  1798  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
two  well-known  politicians  of  Kentucky,  Wilson 
C.  Nicholas  and  George  Nicholas,  met  to  discuss 
the  matter.  Mr.  Jefferson  declared  his  conviction 
that  the  laws  were  unconstitutional,  and  expressed 
a  wish  that  Kentucky  would  join  with  Virginia  in 
protesting  against  them  on  that  ground. 
George  Nicholas  took  up  the  suggestion  im- 
mediately, and  offered  to  have  resolutions 
against  the  laws  introduced  into  the  Kentuoky 
Legislature,  if  Mr.  Jefferson  would  frame  them. 
This  Jefferson  agreed  to  do  on  a  solemn  pledge 
from  both  the  gentlemen  present  that  they  would 
never  reveal  the  name  of  the  author.  He  forth- 
with drew  up  a  set  of  resolutions  which  in  Novem- 
ber were  laid  before  the  Kentucky  Legislature, 
discussed  and  to  some  degree  modified,  and  finally 
passed,  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  vote,  Nov.  14. 
Jefferson  immediately  sent  a  copy  of  them  to 
Madison,  for  use  in  the  Virginia  Legislature. 
Madison  took  the  hint,  rewrote  the  resolutions, 
preserving  their  general  drift,  but  rendering  them 
less  trenchant  and  less  bitter  than  Jeffersou's 
version.  They  were  then  introduced,  through 
one  John  Taylor,  into  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature Dec.  21.  1798,  and  passed  Deo.  24.  The 
House  vote   stood,    100  votos   for,  63   against ; 
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the  Senate  vote,  14  to  3.  The  minority  in 
the  Assembly  dissented,  and  justified  their  views 
in  a  long  address  to  the  Virginia  people.  But 
Madison  defended  the  resolutions  in  an  able  ad- 
dress, which  was  printed  with  them,  and  copies 
sent  to  all  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  States 
and  to  the  Virginian  members  of  Congress.  The 
Kentucky  resolutions  were  sent  out  in  like  man- 
ner. Concerning  the  doctrines  embodied  in  these 
resolutions  some  of  the  States  had  nothing  to  say, 
but  the  five  New  England  States,  New  York,  and 
Delaware,  replied,  with  emphatic  and  unqualified 
dissent.  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  therefore, 
thought  it  wise  to  explain  their  position,  and  they 
did  so  in  new  sets  of  resolutions  adopted  in  1799. 
These  claimed  that  the  doctrine  that  the  General 
Government  was  the  sole  judge  of  its  powers 
stopped  nowhere  short  of  despotism,  and  that, 
while  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  were  accepted 
by  the  dissenting  States,  they  could  not  cease  to 
protest  against  them  as  palpable  violations  of  the 
Constitution. 

PRESIDENT  TTLEB  AND  HIS  CABINET. 

Evans  ville,  Ind. 

Explain  the  Cabinet  troubles  under  Tyler.  "Why 
did  Webster  remain?  F.  W.  Kissel. 

Answer.— The  name  of  John  Tyler  was  placed 
on  the  Whig  ticket  with  Harrison  for  reasons  of 
policy,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  nullification 
party  of  the  South,  whom  it  was  desired  to  con- 
ciliate. It  was  known,  however,  that  Tyler  was 
hostile  to  one  of  the  dearest  projects  of  the  Whigs 
—the  re -establishment  of  the  United  States  bank. 
The  death  of  President  Harrison  just  one  month 
after  his  election  elevated  Tyler  to  the  more  re- 
sponsible office  of  Chief  Magistrate.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  which  met 
Mav  31,  1841,  the  new  President  alluded  to  the  bank 
project,  admitting  the  constitutional  right  of  Con- 
gress to  charter  such  an  institution,  but  reserving 
his  right  to  veto  any  provisions  that  seemed  to  him 
unwise.  The  Whig  leaders,  however,  were  dis- 
posed rather  to  force  Mr.  Tyler  to  serve  in  the 
ranks  than  to  acknowledge  him  as  leader  of  the 
party.  A  bill  for  a  United  States  bank,  therefore, 
drawn  up  on  a  plan  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  was  brought  forward,  and  passed 
both  houses  Aug.  6.  Aug.  16  the  President  vetoed 
it  on  the  ground  that  the  permission  given  in  it  to 
establish  branch  banks  in  the  different  States  was 
dangerous  and  unjust  to  the  States,  and  also  with 
objection  to  other  particulars.  This  veto  caused 
the  greatest  excitement  and  rage  on  the  part  of  the 
Whigs,  not  alone  in  Congress,  but  throughout  the 
country.  The  leaders  of  the  party,  however, 
made  another  attempt  to  conciliate  the  President, 
and  secure  his  assent  to  their  favorite  measure, 
and  a  new  bill  was  framed  which  passed  the  House, 
Aug,  23.  and  the  Senate  Sept.  8.  The  President, 
however,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  angry  expressions 
that  had  been  heaped  upon  him,  and  comiug  to  be- 
lieve that  the  act  was  especially  framed  to  entrap 
him  into  inconsistency,  vetoed  it  also.  Soon  after 
this,  the  entire  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Webster,  resigned,  and  published  statements  of 
their  reasons  for  so  doing,  reflecting  severely  upon 
the  President's  conduct.  The  action  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  remaining,  was  justified  because  of  the 


critical  condition  of  our  relations  with  Great 
Britain  at  the  time,  on  the  subject  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary.  Negotiations  on  the  subject 
were  at  the  time  in  progress;  but  when  these  were 
complete  and  a  satisfactory  treaty  had  been 
arranged  and  ratified  (August,  1842),  Mr.  Webster 
also  resigned  his  place  in  the  Cabinet. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  VICTORIA. 

Cleveland,  Iowa. 
Give  a  brief  and  comprehensive  hiBtory  of  the 
British  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
and  statistics  of  their   productions,  commerce, 
etc.  O.C.Roberts. 

Answer. — The  entire  eastern  part  of  Australia, 
including  the  present  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland,  received  the 
name  of  New  South  Wales  from  its  first  explorer, 
Captain  James  Cook,  in  1770.  In  January.  1788. 
the  British  government,  having  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  penal  colony  in  Australia,  sent  thither  850 
convicts,  under  200  soldiers  and  officers.  These 
were  disembarked  at  Port  Jackson,  near  Botany 
Bay,  and  on  the  site  of  this,  the  first  white  settle- 
ment on  the  Australian  continent,  now  stands 
the  magnificent  city  of  Sydney.  Subsequently 
other  convicts  and  criminals  were  sent  out 
and  placed  in  other  noints.  The  early  history  of 
these  colonies  was  marked  with  much  turbulence, 
owing  to  the  lawless  charaoter  of  the  settlers.  In 
1813  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales  was  ex- 
plored, and  the  great  plains  there  being  regarded  as 
well  adapted  for  sheep-farming,  several  breeds  of 
sheep,  including  the  celebrated  Merinos,  were  in- 
troduced, and  the  foundation  of  a  great  industry 
laid  there.  About  this  time  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  country  as  a  desirable  point  for  general  em- 
igration, and  when,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
large  numbers  of  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors 
returned  to  Great  Britain,  and  being  unable  to 
find  employment,  were  many  of  them  in  much  dis- 
tress, benevolent  persons  exerted  them- 
selves to  aid  these  to  go  out  to  Aus- 
tralia and  settle.  As  there  was  continual 
trouble  between  the  convict  colonies  and  the 
others,  the  British  government  in  1837  abol- 
ished penal  transportation  to  New  South  Wales, 
restricting  it  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  but  at  the 
latter  place  it  was  abolished  in  1851.  The  erreat 
impetus  to  Australian  immigration  was  given  by 
the  opening  of  the  gold  mines  near  Bathurst  on 
the  Macquarie  River,  in  1851.  Subsequent  discov- 
eries of  the  precious  metals  at  various  other 
points  were  followed  by  a  great  influx  of  settiers, 
and  the  country  grew  rapidly  in  importance.  A 
constitution  was  granted  to  New  South  Wales  in 
1855.  which  vested  the  legislative  power  in  a  par- 
liament of  two  houses,  the  upper  house  or  council, 
nominated  by  the  British  government,  and  the 
lower  house  or  assembly,  elected  by  the  people. 
The  executive  power  wa«  placed  in  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  Queen.  Concern- 
ing the  present  condition  of  New  South 
Wales,  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  an  area  of  310,700 
square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  in  1886  at 
1,001,966,  about  8,000  aborigines  and  half-breeds 
included.  The  revenue  of  its  government  in  1886 
was  $37,971,500;  its  expenditure,  $45,394,345.  The 
public  debt  was  $205,171,245,  mainly  incurred 
through  public  improvements.   The  public  rev- 
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<-nue*is  obtained  from  the  sale  and  rent  of  public 
ands,  from  railways,  and  from  customs  duties,  the 
latter  yielding  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  an- 
nual receipts.  The  only  direct  tax  is  a  stamp  tax. 
The  great  industries  of  the  country  are  farming 
and  stock  raising.  The  land  leased  for  pastoral 
purposes  in  1886  amounted  to  211,174  square  miles; 
the  land  held  for  agricultural  purposes  to  about 
1,000,000  acres,  all  cultivated.  The  staple  article 
of  export  is  wool,  of  which  in  1886  a  total  of  134,- 
29,740  pounds  were  exported  to  Great  Britain 
alone.  Other  exports  are  sheep,  cattle,  horses, 
'..ides,  coal  and  other  minerals,  The  total 
nnual  value  of  the  minerals  of  the  country  is 
estimated  at  $15,000,000.  The  soil  of  the  country 
is  generally  rich,  and  the  climate  is  genial.  There 
were,  in  1886,  1890  miles  of  railway  open,  and  20,- 
7'.)7  miles  of  telegraph  in  use.  There  are  3,694 
manufactories  of  various  kinds  in  the  country 
<  mploying  45,783  persons.  In  the  government  and 
postoffice  savings  banks  there  were  in  1886  credits 
to  the  amount  of  $17,519,015,  for  111,944  depositors. 
The  first  settlement  in  what  is  now  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  was  made  at  Port  Philip  in  1885.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  early 
part  of  1851  was  followed  by  discoveries,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  of  deposits  of  far  greater 
value  at  Ballarat  and  Mt.  Alexander,  in  Victoria. 
The  effect  of  these  discoveries  on  the  population 
of  Australia  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Euro- 
pean population  of  the  whole  continent  at  the 
close  of  1850  was  estimated  at  50,000.  In  1852  it 
was  250,000.  Victoria  was  separated  from  New 
South  Wales  in  1852,  and  in  1854  a  constitution  was 
granted  by  Parliament  to  the  colony.  The  legis- 
lative authority  was  vested  in  a  parliament  of  two 
chambers,  both  elected  by  the  people,  under  cer- 
tain propertv  restrictions.  The  governor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Queen.  Victoria  has  an  area  of 
87,884  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1886  of 
1,009,753,  including  about  12,000  Chiuese  and  abor- 
igines. The  revenue  of  the  government  in  1887 
was  $33,669,335;  its  expenditure,  $33,329,315.  The 
public  debt  was  $165,595,820,  incurred  in  public 
improvements  almost  entirely.  The  sources  of 
publie  revenue  are  customs,  excise,  and  stamp 
duties,  lands  and  railways.  Fully  one-third  of  the 
revenue  is  derived  from  customs  duties 
alone,  and  from  the  customs  and  direct  taxes  to- 
gether, nearly  one-half.  The  staple  exports  of  the 
colony  are  wool,  gold,  breadstuff s,  live  stock,  and 
leather.  The  annual  gold  export  is  valued  at 
about  $9,771,630,  the  export  of  wool  at  $24,998,310. 
There  are  estimated  to  be  over  2,000,000  acres  un- 
der cultivation  for  various  agricultural  purposes, 
About  11,000  square  milos  are  suitable  for  stock- 
raising.  There  were  1.880  miles  of  railway  com- 
pleted in  Victoria  in  June,  1887,  and  10,111  miles  of 
telegraph  wires.  The  total  number  of  manufacto- 
ries Is  2,770,  employing  45.773  persons.  We  have 
no  statistics  of  the  savings  of  the  people. 

THK  raWXlS  FAITH. 

Union.  Midi. 

Kindly  Ht&tH.  with  an  much  fullMM  M  your  upaco 
will  afford,  the  iiHH«ntiiilH  of  the  Jewish  ndiKion.  its 
d,!>>  ol  observance.  ciiHtotijK,  etc.  I.  F.  M. 

.insii'Pi: — In  their  religious  observances  modern 
Jew*  adhere,  as  rb.srdv  as  their  sputtered  Condition 
will  ;dlow  them,  to  the  rules  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 


sation. Their  service  consists  chiefly  in  reading 
the  law  in  their  synagogues,  together  with  a  variety 
of  prayers.  They  abstain  from  the  meats  prohib- 
ited by  the  Levitical  law.  and  they  continue  to  ob- 
serve the  ceremonies  of  the  Passover,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  as  their  ancestors  did.  They  offer  prayers 
for  the  dead,  because  they  believe  that  the  souls 
of  the  wicked  sro  to  a  place  of  temporary  punish- 
ment, where  they  remain  under  trial  a  year,  and 
they  think  that  very  few  will  be  condemned  to 
suffer  eternally.  We  give  a  summary  of  the  con- 
fession of  faith,  in  which  ail  orthodox  Jews  must 
live  and  die.  It  is  made  up  of  thirteen  articles,  and 
was  drawn  up  in  the  eleventh  century  by  a  cele- 
brated rabbi  named  Maimonides.  These  articles 
declare  in  substance :  (1)  That  there  is  one  God, 
creator  of  all  things,  who  may  exist  without  any 
part  of  the  universe,  but  without  whom  nothing 
can  maintain  existence;  (2)  that  God  is  uncom- 
pounded  and  indivisible,  but  different  from  all 
other  unities;  (3)  that  God  is  an  immaterial  being, 
without  any  admixture  of  corporeal  substance;  (4) 
that  God  is  eternal  but  everything  else  had  a  be- 
ginning in  time :  (5)  that  God  alone  ought  to  be 
worshiped,  without  mediators  or  intercessors;  (6) 
that  there  have  been  inspired  prophets,  and  may 
be  more;  (7)  that  Moses  was  the  grandest  prophet 
that  ever  appeared ;  (8)  that  the  law  of  Moses  was, 
in  every  syllable,  dictated  by  the  Almighty,  not 
only  in  its  written  letter  but  in  traditionary  expo- 
sition; (9)  that  this  law  is  immutable,  neither  to 
be  added  to  nor  diminished;  (10)  that  God  knows 
all  our  actions  and  governs  them  as  He  will ;  (11) 
that  the  observance  of  the  law  is  rewarded  and 
its  violation  punished  in  this  world,  but  in  a  greater 
degree  in  the  next;  (12)  that  a  Messiah  is  yet  to 
appear,  the  time  of  whose  coming  may  not  be  pre- 
scribed or  foretold ;  and  (13)  that  God  will  raise 
the  dead  at  the  last  day  and  pass  judgment  upon 
all. 

LONGFELLOW'S  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

Chicago. 

Under  what  circumstances   was  Longfellow's 
"Psalm  of  Life"  written,  and  who  is  the  "Psalmist 
referred  to?  Qukkist. 

Ansiver.—  We  are  told  in  the  Life  of  Longfellow, 
written  by  his  brother,  that  the  Psalm  of  Life 
"was  written  one  bright  summer  morning,  hastily, 
upon  the  blank  portions  of  a  note  of  invitation, 
and  was  dated  July  26,  1838."  The  original  draft, 
given  in  the  volume  mentioned,  shows  many  eras- 
ures and  interlineations.  The  poet  enters  the  fact 
of  writing  it,  with  no  further  remark  concerning  it. 
in  his  dairy,  but  some  time  after  wrote  to  a  friend; 
"I  kept  it  some  time  in  manuscript,  unwilling  to 
show  it  to  any  one,  it  being  a  voice  from  my  inner- 
most heart  at  a  time  when  I  was  rallying  from  de- 
pression." Then,  ns  if  to  try  it,  at  the  close 
of  a  lecture  on  Goethe,  Mr.  Longfellow  read 
the  poem  to  his  pupils.  It  was  published  iu 
October,  1838,  in  the  Knickovlmckcr  Mngarine, 
and  at  once  attracted  attention.  It  was  copied  far 
and  wide,  and  many  were  the  grateful  letters  sent 
to  the  poot  by  those  who  had  been  inspired  to  re- 
newed and  better  lives  by  his  nohl"  words.  It  is 
said  now  that  the  ideas  of  the  poem  are  common- 
place, but  to  this  it  has  boon  well  repliod  that  It 
is  this  poem  which  h:n  made  them  so  familiar  to 
all.    His  biographer  says:    "Those  who  remember 
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its  first  appearance  know  what  wonderful  fresh- 
ne-  it  had.  Young  men  read  it  with  delight: 
their  hearts  were  stirred  by  it  as  by  a  bugle 
summons.  It  roused  them  to  high  resolve,  and 
■wakened  them  to  a  new  sense  of  the 
meaning  and  worth  of  life.  They  did  not 
stop  to  ask  critically  whether  or  not  it 
passed  the  line  which  separates  poetry  from 
preaching,  or  whether  its  didactic  merit  was  a 
poetic  defect.  It  was  enough  that  it  iuspired 
them  and  enlarged  their  lives."  The  question, 
who  is  the  "Psalmist"  in  the  sub-title  of  the  poem 
as  originally  written — "What  the  heart  of  the 
young  man  said  to  the  Psalmist"— has  often  been 
asked.  Since  none  of  the  Hebrew  psalms  can  be 
mentioned  as  containing  the  idea  of  the  emptiness 
of  life  here  combated,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  word  should  have  been  "the  Preacher"  in  ref- 
erence to  Ecclesiastes.  But  we  have  the  author's 
own  word,  written  in  later  years,  that  "the  Psalm- 
ist was  neither  David  nor  Solomon,"  but  simply 
the  poet  himself,  the  writer  of  this  psalm.  It  was 
the  strong  and  courageous  heart  of  the  young  man 
replying  to  and  refuting  the  poet's  mood  of  des- 
pondency. 

DON  CABLOS  AND  THE  CABLISTS. 

m  Chicago. 

What  right  had  Don  Carlos  on  the  throne  of  Spain 
in  the  Carlist  rebellion  led  by  General  Cabrera? 
What  became  of  him,  aud  how  is  the  present  Don 
Carlos  related  to  him?  J.  M. 

Ansirpr.—  Don  Carlos  Maria  Isidor  de  Bourbon 
was  the  second  son  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  born 
March  29,  1788.  King  Charles  being  very  unpopu- 
lar, abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand  in 
1808.  The  same  year  Napoleon  deposed  Ferdi- 
nand, and  put  his  brother  Joseph  Bonaparte  on 
the  Spanish  throne.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Spain  in  1813  Ferdinand  reascended 
the  throne.  This  Prince  was  feeble  both  in  mind 
and  body,  and  as  he  remained  childless,  though  he 
had  been  married  several  times,  the  constitutional 
party  began  to  hope  that  Carlos  migrht  succeed. 
In  1829,  however,  the  indefatigable  Ferdinand 
married  his  fifth  wife,  Maria  Christina  of  Austria, 
who  the  following  year  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
the  Infanta  Isabella.  As  the  Salic  law,  excluding 
females  from  the  succession,  had  been  abrogated 
in  Spain,  the  hopes  of  the  Carlists  were  ap- 
parently quite  overthrown.  In  1832,  during 
an  illness  of  the  King,  some  of  the  Carlist 
leaders  prevailed  upon  him  to  reinstitute 
the  Salic  law,  but  upon  his  recovery  he  revoked  it 
again,  thus  destroying  the  hopes  of  Don  Carlos  a 
aecond  time.  To  relieve  himself  of  the  presence 
of  this  ambitious  brother,  Ferdinand  banished 
him.  but  before  he  was  well  out  of  the  country  the 
King  himself  died,  Sept.  29,  1833.  Don  Carlos  was 
now  recognized  as  the  heir  to  the  throne  by  a 
very  large  following,  but  Maria  Christina,  the 
Queen  Regent,  immediately  concluded  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Portugal  the  so-called  quad- 
ruple alliance,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  exile  Don 
Carlos  and  his  partisans,  known  as  the  Absolu- 
tists, from  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  June,  1834, 
Don  Carlos  embarked  for  England,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  returned  to  the  continent,  and 
in  disguise  made  his  way  through  France 
into     Spain,      and      joined     his  adherents 


in  the  mountains.  The  leader  of  the 
Carlist  troops  at  that  time  was  General  Don 
Ramon  Cabrera,  an  officer  of  much  ability,  daring, 
and  full  of  resources,  and  as  cruel  as  he  was  bold. 
Though  the  claims  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  throne 
were  unanimously  rejected  by  the  Cortes  in  183fi, 
Cabrera's  energy  so  appalled  the  royalist  party 
that  when,  in  1838,  this  daring  General  threatened 
the  capture  of  Madrid,  the  triumph  of  the  Carlists 
seemed  at  hand.  All  that  had  been  gained, 
however,  was  lost  through  the  treachery  of  one  of 
his  officers.  General  Marotto,  and  Don  Carlos  was 
forced  to  flee  from  Spain.  Cabrera  held  out  in 
the  mountains  until  1840,  when  he,  too,  was  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  France.  In  1844  Don  Car- 
los abdicated  his  rights,  much  to  General  Ca- 
brera's disgust,  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son.  The 
former  went  to  live  in  Italy,  and  died  at  Trieste 
March  10,  1855.  Cabrera,  after  the  failure  of 
another  attempt  in  behalf  of  absolutism  in  1848, 
betook  himself  to  a  retired  village  in  the  Pyrenees, 
where  he  married  a  wealthy  English  lady,  and 
lived  quietly  until  his  death  in  1877.  The  secoud 
Don  Carlos,  son  of  the  first,  resided  in  England, 
where  he  was  known  as  the  Count  of  Montemolin. 
He  made  an  attempt,  on  hearing  of  the  rising  of 
1848,  to  pass  in  disguise  through  France  into 
Spain,  but  was  captured.  When  the  Carlist  in- 
surrection of  1860  broke  out  the  Count  de  Monte- 
molin and  his  brother  were  both  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, but  were  liberated  after  the  former  had 
signed  a  renunciation  of  all  his  claims  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  He  died  in  1861.  The  present 
upholder  of  the  Carlist  pretensions  is  a  grandson 
of  the  first  Don  Carlos,  a  son  of  Don  Juan,  his 
second  son.  On  his  behalf  there  have  been  sev- 
eral Carlist  risi_gs  in  1869,  1870,  and  1872. 
The  disordered  condition  of  government 
brought  about  by  the  vicious  rule  of  Queen 
Isabella,  more  than  once  seemed  to  give  much 
strength  to  the  Carlist  claims,  but  these  were  never 
approved  by  the  Cortes,  and  the  army  always  held 
by  the  direct  succession.  After  the  abdication  of 
King  Amadeus  in  1873,  Don  Carlos  himself  headed 
a  movement  in  his  own  behalf.  This  proved  to 
be  a  very  formidable  attempt,  and  kept  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  Spain  in  great  confusion  until 
the  beginning  of  1876  when  it  was  finally  over- 
thrown. On  the  death  of  King  Alfonso  in  1886, 
there  was  much  fear  that  Don  Carlos  would  use 
his  influence  against  the  Queen  Regent  and  for  his 
own  claims,  but  he  forebore  to  do  so,  and  the 
Carlist  party  has  tacitly,  if  not  openly,  accepted 
the  regency  and  the  rights  of  the  infant  King. 


SEVENTH  INDIANA  CAVADRT. 

Indian  Creek,  Ark. 

Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Seventh  Indiana  Cav- 
alry. A.C.Waggoner. 

Answer.—  The  Seventh  Indiana  Cavalry  was 
raised  in  the  summer  of  1863,  its  organization 
being  completed  Oct.  1.  Its  commander  was 
Colonel  J.  P.  O  Shanks.  It  was  stationed  at 
Camp  Shanks,  Indianapolis,  until  Dec  6,  1863, 
when  it  was  sent  on  to  Union  City,  Teun.,  aud 
assigned  to  the  First  Brigade,  Sixth  Division,  Six- 
teenth Army  Corps.  It  was  with  General  A.  J. 
Smith  in  his  expedition  after  Forrest  in  Decem- 
ber.  The  marching  was  severe,  aud  two  or  three 
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times  they  had  hard  fights  with  the  enemy. 
The  regiment  lost  eighty-four  men  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  during  the  expedition. 
Having  returned  to  Memphis,  it  was  soon  after 
called  upon  to  protect  the  rear  communications  of 
Sherman's  army  as  it  moved  southward  against 
Atlanta.  It  took  part  in  a  severe  fight  at  Guntown, 
Miss.,  June  10,  1864.  It  was  sent  back  to  Mem- 
phis, and  guarded  the  railroad  there  until  Novem- 
ber, when  it  crossed  into  Arkansas  to  join  the  pur- 
suit of  Price.  It  followed  that  active  rebel  across 
the  State  of  Missouri,  but  had  no  opportunity  to 
engage  him.  It  was  then  sent  back  to  Tennessee, 
and  started  with  Grierson's  raid  into  Mississippi. 
After  the  fight  at  Egypt  Station  it  returned  to 
Memohis,  Dec.  21,  1864.  It  was  kept  guarding 
railroads  in  that  vicinity  till  June,  1865,  then  was 
sent  down  to  Alexandria,  La.,  then  on  to  Hemp- 
stead, Texas.  Early  in  1866lit  was  mustered  out 
and  went  home. 

THE  DESIGN  OP  THE  AMERICAN  FLACK 

Cabpentine,  Oal. 
Who  was  the  designer  of  the  American  flag?  I 
have  seen  it  credited  to  different  persons. 

Querist. 

Answer.— The  origin  of  the  American  flag  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The 
earliest  standards  of  the  colonies  when  the  first 
movements  toward  separation  from  the  mother 
country  began  were  of  various  devices.  At  the 
union  flag  raising  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  2, 
1776,  to  celebrate  the  organization  of  the  army,  the 
ensign  of  England,  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Andrew,  was  placed  on  the  union,  and  the 
field  was  formed  of  thirteen  alternate  red  and 
white  stripes,  emblematic  of  the  thirteen  colonies. 
The  earliest  known  use  of  the  thirteen  stripes, 
however,  was  on  a  banner  or  standard  pre- 
sented to  the  Philadelphia  Light  Horse  in 
1775.  The  stripes,  which  were  blue  and  white, 
formed  the  union  of  this  flag;  its  field  was  crim- 
son, with  an  elaborate  emblematic  design  in  the 
center.  Washington  was  escorted  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York,  on  his  way  to  take  command  of 
the  army  at  Cambridge,  by  this  regiment,  and  no 
doubt  admired  the  design  and  blending  of  colors 
in  their  standard.  The  earliest  naval  flags  showed 
thirteen  alternate  red  and  white  stripes,  some 
with  a  pine  tree  upon  them;  others  with  a  rattle- 
snake, with  the  favorite  motto,  "Don't  tread  on 
me."  As  the  necessity  for  a  National  flag  had 
come  to  be  generally  felt,  June  14,  1777,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: "Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white;  that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars,  white 
on  a  blue  Hold,  representing  a  new  constellation." 
'I'll us,  says  Preble,  "Full  fledged,  without  previous 
debate,  the  fl;ig  was  flung,  a  new  constellatiou. 
among  the  uations."  The  stripes  of  the  flag  are 
Raid  by  some  to  have  been  probably  borrowed 
from  the  Dutch,  others  find  their  model  in  the  flag 
of  the  Baft  India  Company,  and  yet  others  think 
they  were  taken  from  the  stripes  on  the  coat  of 
the  soldier.  Many  writers  have  noted  the  resom- 
blanco  of  the  flag  to  General  Washington's  coat  of 
urmK,  on  which  was  u  shield  having  four  stripes 
■urmounted  with  a  row  of  three  stars.  To  this  it 
is  objected  that  Washington  did  not  *©loct  this  de- 


sign for  the  standard  of  his  life  guard,  as  he  would 
probably  have  done  had  it  been  taken  from  his 
arms,  nor  is  there  any  mention  made  in  his  letters 
of  a  connection  between  the  armorial  bearings  of 
his  family  and  the  National  flag.  If  such  a  con- 
nection existed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  actually 
designed  the  flag,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
attention  of  Washington  was  ever  called  to  it.  Con- 
cerning the  design  of  stars  for  the  Union  of  the 
flag,  Lieutenant  Preble,  in  his  "History  of  the 
United  States  Flag,"  a  work  showing  most  pains- 
taking and  intelligent  research,  says:  "Our  rev- 
olutionary fathers,  when  originating  a  flag,  no- 
doubt  met  with  difficulty  in  finding  a  device  at 
once  simple,  tasteful,  inspiriting,  and  easily  man- 
ufactured. The  number  of  States  whose  unity 
was  to  be  symbolized  was  a  stumbling  block.  The 
stripes  represented  them;  but  what  could  be 
found  to  replace  the  crosses  emblematic  of  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England, 
whose  authority  they  had  renounced?  The  rattle- 
snake, which  had  been  used  for  a  time  as  a  symbol 
of  the  necessitv  of  union  snd  defiance,  rather 
than  of  union  itself,  was  repulsive  to 
many,  from  being  akin  to  the  tempter 
of  our  first  parents,  and  the  cause  of  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Paradise,  bearing  also  the  curse  of 
the  Almighty.  One  of  the  best  devices  significant 
of  union  was  a  circle  of  thirteen  mailed  hands 
issuing  from  a  cloud,  and  grasping  as  many  links 
of  an  endless  chain.  An  instance  of  this  device 
existed  in  the  flag  or  colors  of  a  Newburyport 
company,  on  exhibition  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  It  had  a  pine  tree  in  the 
center  of  the  surrounding  links.  A  mailed  hand, 
grasping  a  bundle  of  thirteen  arrows,  had  been  a 
device  used  by  privateers,  but  that  was  a  sign  of 
war  and  defiance  rather  than  of  union 
and  power.  A  knot  with  thirteen  floating 
ends  was  the  beautiful  device,  signifying 
strength  in  union,  of  the  standard  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Lieht  Horse.  A  checkered  union  of  biue 
and  white  or  blue  and  red  squares  might  have  an- 
swered, but  the  odd  number  of  the  colonies  pre- 
vented that  or  any  similar  arrangement.  Thir- 
teen terrestrial  objects,  as  eagles,  bears,  trees, 
etc.,  would  have  been  absurd,  and  equally  so 
would  have  been  thirteen  suns  or  inoon*;  besides 
the  crescent  was  the  chosen  emblem  of  Moham- 
medanism, and  therefore  unfitted  to  represent  a 
Christian  people.  Thirteen  crosses  would  have 
shocked  the  sentiment  of  a  portion  of  the  people, 
who  looked  upon  the  cross  as  an  emblem  of  popish 
idolatry.  There  remained  only  the  stars  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  constellation  to  renreseut  the 
rising  republic.  No  other  object,  heavenly  or 
terrestrial,  oould  have  been  more  appropriate 
They  were  of  like  form  and  size,  typifying 
the  similarity  of  the  several  States.  and 
grouped  in  a  constellation  ropresentiug  their 
unity.  '  It  will  probably  never  be  known," 
Lieutenant  Preble  goos  on  to  say,  "who  actually 
designed  our  union  of  stars,  for  the  record  of 
Congress  is  silent  oonceraing  any  debate  on  the 
subject,  and  no  mention  of  it  is  made  in  any  of 
the  voluminous  correspondence  and  diaries  of  the 
actors  of  that  period."  Lieutenant  Preble  gives  a 
solution  to  a  query  that  has  been  often  asked  in 
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vain— to- wit,  why  the  stars  on  our  hanner  are 
five-pointed,  while  those  on  our  coins  are  six- 
pointed.  He  says  that  this  difference  exists  be- 
cause the  designers  of  our  early  coins  followed 
the  English,  and  the  designers  of  our  flag  the 
European  custom.  "In  the  heraldic  language  of 
England  the  star  has  six  points;  in  the  heraldry 
of  Holland,  France  and  Germany  the  star  is  five- 
pointed," 

THE  SOLOMON  ISLANDS. 

Oneida,  Kan. 
Give  a  history  and  description  of  the  Solomon 
Islands,  and  some  account  of  their  people. 

C.  Shinn. 

Answer.— The  Solomon  Islands   constitute  a 
group  in  the  South  Pacific,  lying  southeast  of  New 
Britain  and  east  of  New  Guinea,  extending  in  a 
southeast  direction  between  latitude  4  degrees  and 
11  degrees  south,  and  longitude  154  degrees  to  162 
degrees  east   These  islands  were  first  discovered 
and  explored  by  the  Spanish  navigator  Mendana, 
in  1568.    He  named  them  Solomon  Islands  on  the 
imagined  idea  that  the  riches  of  Solomon's  temple 
had  been  brought  from  them.   "While  on  his  way 
to  colonize  them  in  1595,  he  died,  and  the  islands 
were  not  again  visited  until  they  were  rediscovered 
by  Carteret,  in  1767.   They  were  visited  several 
times  during  the  latter  Dart  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  parts  of  the  coast  line  of  the  larger 
islands    were    surveyed,    but     between  1794 
and  1838,  they  became  almost  forgotten.  After 
the  latter    date,    the    survey    of    the  coast 
was  renewed,  and  both  traders  and  missionaries 
endeavored  to  settle  on  the  islands.    Neither  met 
with  much  success,  however,  and  little  was  heard 
of  the  islanders  save  accounts  of  the  murders  and 
plunders  perpetrated  by  them.   In  1845  some 
French  missionaries  went  thither  in  charge  of 
Mgr.  Epaulle,  a  notable  dignitary  of  the  church, 
but  their  leader  was  killed  by  the  natives  soon 
after  landing.   There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  ac- 
counts given,  that  the  natives  practiced  cannibal- 
ism.  In  1848  the  French  mission  was  abandoned. 
Some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  later,  the  English 
Church  established  a  mission  on  the  islands,  in 
charge  of  native  teachers  from  other  islands  that 
had  been  Christianized.     In  1881  the  French 
Catholic  mission  was   again   resumed.  There 
never  has  been  any  white  settlement  of  any  per- 
manency, on  the  islands.   The  Solomon  group  is 
composed  of  seven   larger  islands,  and  a  great 
number  of  small  ones,  the  area  of  the  whole  being 
estimated  at  about  10,000  square  miles.  The  shores 
of  the  group  are  generally  low,  and  bordered  in 
some  places  with  mangrove  swamps,  but  several  of 
the  islands  are  traversed  in  the  interior  by  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height.   Numerous  streams 
flow  from  the  hills  and  the  tropical  atmosphere  is 
cooled  with  abundant  rains.    The  soil  is  very 
fertile;  bananas,  yams,  sugar  cane  and  ginger 
are  cultivated,  and  the  bread-fruit,  cacao  and  clove 
trees  abound.  The  islands  are  mainly  inhabited  by 
negrillos  though  there  are  some  Malays  in  the 
northern  part.  They  are  a  small,  sturdy  race,  with 
crisp,  dark,  woolly  hair,  projecting  brows,  deeply 
sunk  •yes,  short  noses,  and  moderately  thick  lips. 
Of  their  manners  and  customs  very  little  is  known. 
They  are  broken  into  numerous  clans,  which  are 


almost  constantly  at  war.  They  are  cannibals,  but 
to  what  extent  they  carry  on  this  practice  is  un- 
known. They  live  in  square,  strongly  built  houses, 
with  high,  projecting  roofs.  Within  they  have 
floor-mats  on  which  to  sit  and  sleep,  and  bowls 
lrom  which  to  eat,  but  little  else.  Clothing  is  of 
the  scantiest,  both  sexes  being  almost  and  some- 
times wholly  naked.  Little  is  known  of  the 
form  of  religion  practiced,  but  the  peo- 
ple seem  to  pay  honor  to  departed  spirits, 
and  in  many  villages  there  are  large  halls, 
called  spirit-houses,  which  are  often  decorated 
with  taste  and  skill.  The  people  show  some  abil- 
ity in  carving,  also  in  the  manufacture  of  their  ca- 
noes and  weapons  of  war.  They  also  make  girdles 
of  beads  or  shells,  and  bracelets,  combs,  and  head- 
dresses of  feathers,  beads,  or  carved  tortoise  shell. 
They  also  make  rude  instruments  of  music,  pan- 
pipes and  jewsharps,  and  show  much  fondness  for 
music  and  dancing.  They  are  much  addicted  to 
chewing  the  betelnut,  and  drink  arrak,  an  intoxi- 
cating drink  made  from  the  palm-tree.  So  far  as 
their  moral  traits  are  concerned,  they  are  crafty, 
thievish,  and  revengeful,  but  are  easily  influenced 
by  kindness,  and  are  grateful  to  those  who  treat 
them  well. 

SOCIETY  FOB  PSYCHICAL  EESEAECH. 

Callaway,  Neb. 
Is  it  true  that  there  is  an  organization  of  learned 
and  scientific  men,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  mysterious  phenomena  of  to-day? 
If  so,  what  is  the  result  of  their  investigation  up  to 
the  present  time?  N.  B.V. 

Answer.— The  above  query  doubtless  has  refer- 
ence to  what  is  known  as  the  "Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Research."  This  was  first  founded  in  England 
some  years  ago,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
H.  Sedgwick,  of  Cambridge  University.  Its  pur- 
pose was  that  of  "making  an  organized  attempt  to 
investigate  that  large  group  of  debatable  phenom- 
ena, designated  by  such  terms  as  mesmeric,  psy- 
chical,and  spiritualistic."  Six  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  examine  (1)  the  nature  and  extent  of 
any  influence  which  may  be  exerted  by  one  mind 
upon  another  otherwise  than  through  the  recog- 
nized sensory  channels:  (2)  hypnotism  and  mes- 
merism: (3)  obscure  relations  between  living  or- 
ganisms and  electric  and  magnetic  forces;  (4) 
haunted  houses  and  ghosts;  (5)  spiritualism;  (6) 
for  the  collection  of  existing  evidence  in  connec- 
tion with  these  subjects,  and  especially  in  con- 
nection with  apparitions  at  the  moment 
of  death,  or  otherwise.  A  special  committee 
was  also  appointed  in  1885  to  investigate 
the  remarkable  occurrences  which  the  Theosoph- 
ical  Society  claimed  to  have  witnessed.  All  these 
committees,  however,  were  subsequently  dissolved, 
and  experimental  investigation  and  the  collection 
of  evidence  left  in  the  hands  of  individual  mem- 
bers, the  result  of  their  inquiry  to  be  embodied  in 
papers  and  read  before  the  society,  and  also,  if 
they  desire,  to  be  published  by  them.  The  society 
has  published  reports  containing  papers  on 
thought  reading,  or  mesmerism,  on  apparitions 
and  haunted  houses,  and  on  many  other  similar 
subjects.  It  has  a  membership  of  some  700,  puD- 
lishes  a  monthly  journal,  and  has  already  gathered 
quite  a  large  library  of  works  in  va- 
rious    languages,    all     bearing     on  topics 
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of  a  more  or  loss  mysterious  character. 
Articles  on  various  subjects  have  also  been 
contributed  by  members  of  the  society  to  various 
magazines.  It  can  not  be  said  that  all  this  work 
has  led  to  any  real  result,  nor  that  it  is  likely  to 
lead  to  any.  All  that  the  "investigation"  has  done 
has  been  to  bring  together  a  mass  of  so-called  evi- 
dence in  the  form  of  testimony  from  persons 
who  claim  to  have  seen  or  experienced  something 
abnormal,  or  out  of  the  common  way.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  sift  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  or 
to  follow  up  any  single  instance  brought  forward, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  supernatural  character  of 
the  appearance  or  experience  has  any  foundation 
outside  of  the  imagination  of  the  per- 
son recounting  it.  There  is  much  evi- 
dence, often  accepted  by  tbe  unthinking  as 
valuable,  which  is  yet  of  such  intrinsically  worth- 
less character  that  a  ton  of  it  would  not  weigh 
more  than  an  ounce,  to  speak  metaphorically. 
The  society,  therefore,  has  acted  wisely  in  ventur- 
ing, with  the  publication  of  their  collected  "evi- 
dences," very  few  deductions  therefrom.  From 
the  English  parent  society  the  movement  for 
psychical  research  has  spread.  There  is  a  similar 
society  in  this  country,  with  headquarters  at  Bos- 
ton and  branches  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
others.  The  matter  accumulated  by  these  socie- 
ties is  interesting,  but  has  obviously  little  scien- 
tific value. 

THE  GEE  AT  EASTERN. 

MM  JU.VEN8WOOD.I11. 

What  has  become  of  the  remarkable  ship  known 
as  "The  Great  Eastern?"  Give  a  history  of  the  ves- 
sel, its  first  building,  and  dimensions.  Querist. 

Answer.— The  famous  Great  Eastern  was 
beached  on  the  shore  of  the  Mersey  river,  near 
Liverpool,  on  Aug.  26  last.  Her  eventful  career 
may  be  said  to  be  now  ended,  for  she  is  to  be 
broken  up  and  sold  to  the  junk  dealers.  This 
vessel  was  remarkable  as  being  the  largest  steam- 
ship ever  built.  She  was  692  feet  in  length,  and 
83  feet  in  breadth.  Her  weight  was  12,000  tons, 
and  her  capacity  12,000  tons,  making  her  displace- 
ment 24,000  tons,  an  enormous  total  for  an  un- 
armored  merchant  vessel.  As  early  as  1853.  this 
great  vessel  was  projected  for  the  East  India 
trade  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There 
were  then  no  accessible  coal  mines  in  South  Af- 
rica, and  the  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Comoany 
wanted  a  vessel  that  could  carry  its  own  fuel  to 
India  and  return,  besid  ;  a  large  number  of  pas- 
sengers and  a  great  cargo.  The  vessel  was  de- 
K.  Brunei,  and  was  built 
of  Messrs.  Scott,  Kus- 
Millwall,  near  London, 
of  launching  her  lasted 
to  January  31,  1858.  A  new 
company  had  to  be  formed  to  fit  her  for  sea,  as  the 
capit.il  first  subscribed  for  her  had  all  been  spent 
She  was  fitted  up  to  convoy  5,000  potsons  from 
London  to  Australia— hoc  first-class,  2,000  second- 
class,  and  1,100  third  class  She  had  besides  cap- 
acity for  5,000  tons  of  merchandise  and  15,000 
ton*  of  coal.  Curiously  enough,  after  all  those 
vuhf  preparations,  the  ship,  .luring  all  of  her 
varied  career,  was  never  used  in  th»  Fast  India 
trade  ut  all.  From  thn  first  inn  was  unfortunate. 
In  a  test  trip  from  Doptfonl  to  Portland  Roads  In 
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1850,  an  explosion  of  one  of  the  funnels  occurred, 
when  ten  firemen  were  killed  and  many  persons 
were  wounded.  The  steamer  started  on  her  first 
trip  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  June  17,  1860, 
making  the  trip  in  eleven  days.  She  made  her 
return  trip  in  August  in  ten  days.  She 
made  a  number  of  trips  to  and  from 
New  York  during  the  three  years  follow- 
ing, but  owing  to  the  lack  of  freight  at  profitable 
rates,  she  was  a  source  of  loss  to  her  owners.  In 
1864  she  was  chartered  to  convey  the  Atlantic  sub- 
marine cable,  carried  the  first  cable  in  1865,  which 
broke  in  mid-ocean,  and  also  that  of  1866,  which 
was  laid  successfully.  During  this  time  also  the 
British  government  occasionally  employed  her  as 
a  transport  ship.  In  1867  she  was  again  fitted  up 
for  a  passenger  vessel  to  ply  between  New  York 
and  Europe,  sailed  for  New  York  March  26,  1867. 
with  accommodations  for  2.000 first-class  passen- 
gers, and  returned  with  191,  and  was  immediately 
seized  by  the  seamen  as  security  for  their  unpaid 
wages.  After  this  matter  was  adjusted  the  vessel 
was  leased  by  a  cable  construction  company. 
She  laid  the  French  Atlantic  telegraph  cable 
in  1869,  went  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  laid 
the  cable  from  Bombay  to  Suez  in  1870,  in  1873 
laid  the  fourth  Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  in  1874 
laid  the  fifth,  and  was  further  used  to  some  extent 
in  cable  construction.  "When  there  seemed  to  be 
no  more  use  for  her  in  that  line  she  was  made  to 
serve  occasional  purpose  as  a  "side-show,"  as 
when  she  was  taken  to  New  Orleans  for  exhibition 
to  the  visitors  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  r  f 
1885-86.  After  being  taken  back  the  vessel  wa  < 
tried  by  the  government  as  a  coal  barge,  bir 
proved  too  unwieldy  to  do  good  service  and  so  wa  < 
condemned  to  its  present  melancholy  fate. 

AUTHOR  OP  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  R 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  Declaration^? ^nd im- 
pendence? Ihave  seen  it  stated  that  lorn  Paint- 
was  the  moving  spirit  In  the  authorship,  but  doubt 
the  truth  of  it,  Inquirer. 

Answer.— The  struggle  of  the  American  colonic 
against  Great  Britain  was  begun  without  any  gen- 
eral idea  of  pushing  the  matter  to  a  separation 
from  the  mother  country.  Though  the  idea  of 
forming  an  independent  government  was  favored 
in  New  England,  it  was  so  distasteful  to  the  other 
colonies  that  Congress  formally  disavowed  it,  Julv 
6,1775.  However,  the  idea  gained  ground  largel  • 
during  the  following  year,  and  no  one  thing  aide  I 
more  in  its  spread  than  the  publication  of  Thom  * 
Paine's  pamphlet  "Common  Sense."  This  struck 
the  keynote  of  the  situatiou  by  advocating,  with 
forcible  logic,  an  assertion  of  independence  on  the 
Dart  of  the  colonics,  and  the  formation  of  a  re- 
publican government.  The  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature so  well  appreciated  the  value  of  Paine's 
pamphlet  that  it  gave  him  a  grant  of  $2,500  in  con- 
sideration of  it.  As  Jefferson  was  a  reader  and  an 
admirer  of  Paine,  it  is  possible  that  he  received 
more  or  less  inspiration  from  the  pages  of 
"Common  Sense."*  for  there  is  no  question  as 
to  Jefferson's  authorship  of  tho  immortal  Decla- 
ration. In  May,  1776,  the  Virginia  convention  in- 
structed its  delegates  to  uroposo  a  resolution  for 
independence  This  was  done  June  7  by  Richard 
Henry  Leo,  and  after  some  debate   the  resolution 
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was  referred,  June  10.  to  a  committee  of  five, 
which  was  empowered  to  draw  up  a  declaration. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman, 
and  Robert  R.  LiviDgston.  Jefferson  was  no 
orator,  but  he  was  known  to  be  an  able  writer, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  make  the  draft.  When 
submitted  to  the  others  his  draft  was  accepted, 
with  a  few  changes,  and  was  then  laid  before  Con- 
gress (July  3).  which  body,  after  some  debate, 
passed  it  without  alteration.  The  changes  made 
by  the  other  members  of  the  committee  were 
omissions  rather  than  alterations,  so  that  the 
whole  document,  as  we  have  it  now,  contains 
hardly  any  words  which  were  not  those  of  Jef- 
ferson. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
words  "Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," placed  on  Jefferson's  tomb  at  his  own  re- 
quest, assert  a  just  claim. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  OTHER  ERAS. 

WlLDWOOD.  HI. 

Does  the  Christian  era  reckon  time  from  the  birth 
of  Christ?  If  not,  from  wUat  period  of  his  life? 

W.  S.  Q. 
Chicago. 

How  was  time  reckoned  previous  to  the  Christian 
era?  And  what  reckoning  is  now  followed  by  those 
races  that  are  not  Christianized  ?  Student. 

Answer.— The  Christian  era  was  not  adopted 
until  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  Up  to  that 
time  the  Christians  followed  the  computations  of 
the  various  countries  in  which  they  dwelt.  The 
Christian  era  is  also  known  as  the  Dionysian  era, 
because  it  was  proposed  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a 
learned  monk  of  Rome.  This  era  counts  the  time 
from  the  year  of  Christ's  birth,  but  earlier  and 
later  calculations  do  not  agree  concerning  the 
year  in  which  that  event  took  place.  Dionysius 
fixed  it  as  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad 
of  the  Greek  chronology,  and  the  753d  year  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome  by  the  chronology  of  the 
Romans.  By  later  computations,  however,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  Christ  was  probably  born 
several  years  earlier  than  this,  and  modern  chro- 
nologers  place  Christ's  birth  in  the  year  4 
before  Christ.  The  Christian  era  was 
used  in  Italy  to  some  extent  during  the 
sixth  century,  and  thence  found  its  way  but  slowly 
throughout  Europe.  The  first  sovereign  to  use  it 
was  Charlemagne,  but  it  was  not  adopted  by  the 
popes  until  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  now  used 
in  most  Christian  countries.  By  it  time  be- 
fore Christ  is  known  as  so  manv  years  B.  C,  and 
time  since  by  tne  number  of  the  year  A.  D.  (anno 
domini,  the  year  of  our  Lord).  As  to  other  com- 
putations of  time,  they  have  been  many.  The 
Hebrews  used  several  eras  at  different  times; 
first  from  the  institution  of  the  laws  of  Moses; 
afterward  from  the  building  of  the  temple;  then 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  They  then 
adopted,  during  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
era  of  the  Seleucidae,  which  began  from  the  year 
when  SeleucusNicator  gained  the  sovereign  power 
in  Asia,  about  312  B.  C.  The  Jews  kept  this  era 
until  1040  A.  D.,  when,  being  expelled  from  Asia, 
they  began  to  date  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
which  they  fixed  at  B.  C.  3761.  This  reckoning 
they  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  Talmud,  and 
still  adhere  to.  It  is  given  in  chronological  tables 
as  A.  M.,  anno  mundi  (the  year  of  the  world).  The 


ancient  Greeks  computed  their  years  in  groups  of 
four,  which  they  called  Olympiads.    These  began 
in  776  B.  C,  the  name  referring  to  the  Olympic 
games  held  every  four  years.    Any  date  was  fixed 
by  the  number  of  the  Olympiad  and  the  number 
of   the    year    in    it,    as   the    third   year  of 
the    fifteenth    Olympiad,    and     so    on.  The 
Olympic    games    were    abolished    in    in  the 
fourth  century,  A.  D.,  and  the  reckoning  by 
Olympiads  soon  fell  altogether  out  of  use.  The 
ancient  Romaus  reckoned  from  the  founding  of 
their  city.    That  date,  designated  according  to  our 
present  chronology,  was  April  21,  754  B.  C.  They 
expressed  it  by  the  letters  A.  U.   C.  (ab  urbo  con- 
dita,  "from  the  founding  of  the  city.")    In  later 
Rome,  the  Era  of  Diocletian,  dating  from  the  ac- 
cession of  the  emperor  of  that  name  to  the  throne, 
was  generally  used.    This  also  was  adopted  and 
used  for  many  years  in  Egypt.    The  Christians 
also  largely  used  it  under  the  name  of  Era  M  r- 
tvrum,  referring  to  the  martyrdoms  of  Diocletian. 
In  the  days  of  Constantino  the  custom  began  of 
counting  the  years  by  indictions.    A  cycle  of  in- 
diction  was  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  the  first 
year  of  the  first  indiction  is  generally  considered 
to  correspond  with  the  year  313  of  the  Christian 
era.    This  method  of  reckoning  was  very  common 
throughout  mediaeval  Europe,  previous  to  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  Dionysian  era.    In  Spain, 
from  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Christian  era  being  adopted  at  the  latter  date,  time 
was  reckoned  by  the  Era  Hispanica,  which  began 
With  the    year    38    B.    C,    when  Spain  wu.s 
conquered  by  Augustus,   the  Roman  Emperor. 
The  Era  of  the  Seleucidae,  above  mentioned, 
long  in  use  in  Western  Asia,  is  still  followed  in  the 
church  year  of  the  Syrian  Christians.  The  Byzan- 
tine era  was  used  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  is 
still  in  use  with  the  Albanians,  Servians,  and 
modern  Greeks.   This  begins  with  the  creation  of 
the  world,  which  it  fixes  5,508  years  before  the 
Christian  era.   The  Mohammedan  era,  which  is 
used  by  all  the  Mohammedan  nations,  dates  from 
the  flight  of  Mohammed  to  Medina,  July  15,  622 
A.  D.,  which  is  called  the  Hegira.    In  Russia  the 
church  uses  the  Byzantine  reckoning,  but  in  civil 
life  and  historically  the  Christian  era  is  used,  ad- 
hering, however,  to  the  old  style,  which  was  in 
vogue  before  Pope  Gregory  reformed  the  calendar 
and  which  differs  now  by  twelve  days  from  the 
reckoning  of   Western  Europe.      The  modem 
Persians  date  not  from  the  Hegira,  but  from  the 
accession  of  the  Shah  Yezdegird,  about  632  A.  D. 
This  era  is  also  used  by  the  Parsees  of  India.  The 
Armenians  date  from  552,  the  year  of  the  council 
of  Tiben,  which  separated  the  Armenian  from  the 
Greek  Church.   The  Hindoos  have  four  different 
eras;  the  Kaliyug,  dating  from  3101  B.  C;  the 
Vicramaditya,  56  B.  C. ;  the  Salivahana.  78  A.  D..and 
the  Fuslee,  590  A.  D.  The  Chinese  for  chronological 
use,  have  a  series  of  yearly,  monthly,  and  daily 
cycles  of  sixty.   Each  year,  month,  and  day  has 
its  name  in  the  cycle,  and  by  compounding  these 
names,  the  year,  month,  and  day  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  one  date.    The  first  cycle  is  dated  back 
to  2277  B.  C.    Chinese  historians,  for  two  thous- 
and years,  have  always  dated  from  the  year  of  the 
accession  of  the  reigning  Emperor.    A  name  is 
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given  to  each  reign,  and  its  years  reckoned  con- 
secutively, and  a  register  of  these  eras  is  kept  so 
that  the  chronological  year  can  he  readily  as- 
certained hy  consulting  it.  Most  barbarous 
nations  reckon  from  the  accession  of  a  king  or 
■lynasty,  or  some  remarkable  event  in  their 
history, 

THE  SUBPIjUS  OF  1836. 

Waveri,y,  Iowa. 
Give  a  history  of  the  .surplus  money  that  was  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  1836,  which  was  or- 
dered divided  among  the  States.  Why  was  it  not 
so  divided?  L.Foster. 

Answer.— In  his  report  of  December,  1829,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Ingham)  estimated 
that  the  public  revenue  for  the  ensuing  five  years 
would  leave  a  balance  over  probable  exoenses  of 
some  $60,000,000.  Of  this  $48,522,869  would  be 
taken  np  by  the  debt  becoming  due  and  payable. 
The  Secretary  suggested  a  gradual  lowering  of  the 
tariff  in  order  to  prevent  the  amassing  of  money 
in  the  Treasury  which  was  not  required  by  the 
government  expenses.  President  Jackson,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  at  the  same  date,  referred  to 
the  condition  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  his  opinion, 
at  this  time,  that  no  readjustment  of  the 
tariff  of  which  the  people  would  approve, 
would  do  away  with  a  considerable  sur- 
plus, and  he  advocated  the  apportionment  of  this 
surplus  among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of 
representation  as  "the  most  safe,  iust,  and  federal 
disposition  that  could  be  made  of  the  surplus  rev- 
enue." The  whole  public  debt  was  virtually  ex- 
tinguished by  Jan.  1,  1835,  and  at  that  date  the 
balance  of  available  funds  in  the  Treasury  was 
$5,586,232.  The  revenue  of  the  Treasury  during 
1835  was  much  larger  than  was  expected  owing, 
mainly,  to  greatly  increased  sales  of  public  lands, 
and  the  balance  Jan.  1.  1836,  was  $26,749,803.  In 
view  of  this  large  balance  and  its  probable  great 
increase  during  the  coming  year  Congress  passed 
an  act  June  23,  1836.  authorizing  the  distribution 
of  this  money  among  the  States.  By  this  time, 
however.  President  Jackson  had  changed  his 
opinion  concerning  the  "most  safe  and  just  dis- 
position of  the  public  money."  This  change  of 
front  had  no  doubt  grown  out  of  the  President's 
war  on  the  United  States  Bank,  which  had  led  to 
the  removal,  in  September,  1833,  of  United 
8tates  deposits  from  that  bank  to  certain  State 
banks  selected  by  the  administration.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus  among  the  States  would 
have  deprived  these  favorite  banks  of  the  deposits. 
The  President  was,  therefore,  now  doubtful 
whether  the  distribution  of  the  money  was  con- 
stitutional. The  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act  of  1836  had  been  much  disputed  in  Con- 
gress. In  lH3.r>  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
mvoHtii/ate  exeoutive  patronage  and  public  expend- 
itures. This  committee  reported  a  resolution  ad- 
vocating a  conHtitutional  amendment  providing 
that  at  the  end  of  each  year  all  the  balance  In  the 
Treasury,  except  M,  009,000  reserved  for  current 
Mid  contingent  expenses,  should  be  distributed 
among  the  HtatoH.  This  resolution  nevor  camo  te 
I  y</te.  but  the  following  year  a  bill  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  surplus  was  brought  into  \hn 
UnmnU*  aud  sup  ported  both  by  Mr.  Oiav  and 
Mr.  Webster.    Mr.  Uotiton    opposed  It.   aid  In- 


troduced an  antagonistic  bill  providing  foT  the 
application  of  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  pub- 
lic defenses.  The  distribution  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  however,  by  a  vote  of  25  to  20.  But,  when 
sent  to  the  House  for  concurrence,  it  met  with  de- 
cided opposition,  so  persistent  was  the  opinion  in 
that  body  that  the  plan  was  unconstitutional.  The 
Senate,  therefore,  decided  to  change  the  form  of 
the  plan,  and  therefore  passed  another  bill  pro- 
posing, instead  of  a  distribution,  a  deposit  with 
the  States,  the  faith  of  the  States  being  pledged 
for  the  return  of  the  money.  In  this  form  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate  with  only  six  dissenting  votes, 
and  was  concurred  in  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
155  to  38.  The  President  signed  the  bill  most  un- 
willingly, as  Mr.  Benton  said,  "with  a  repugnance 
of  feeling  and  a  recoil  of  judgment  which  it  re- 
quired great  effort  of  friends  to  overcome."  The 
fact  was,  he  felt  sure  that  if  he  refused,  it  would 
have  been  passed  over  his  veto.  The  act  provided 
for  the  deposit  of  all  the  money  remaining  in  the 
Treasury  Jan.  1.  1837— with  the  reservation 
of  $5,000,000— on  the  basis  of  the  representation 
of  the  several  States  with  the  different  State 
Treasurers,  or  other  competent  authorities,  tor 
which  certificates  should  be  given  pledging  the 
faith  of  the  State  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
money,  and  its  repayment  when  called  for  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury — previous 
notice  being,  of  course,  allowed.  The  money  was 
to  be  paid  in  four  equal  installments  on  the  first 
days  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  Jan.  1, 
1837,  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  after  reserving 
the  amount  required  by  law,  was  $37,468,859.97. 
This  was  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  represen- 
tation of  the  States,  that  is,  there  being  284  elec- 
toral votes,  the  sum  of  $127,445.10%  was  to  be  al- 
lowed for  each  electoral  vote,  to  be  paid  in  four 
installments  of  $31,861.29%  each.  All  the  States 
then  in  the  Union  passed  laws  authorizing 
the  receipt  of  the  deposits,  aud  some  State 
Legislatures  instructed  their  representatives  to 
endeavor  to  secure  certain  ohanges  in  the  law. 
The  wording  of  these  resolutions  shows  plainly 
that  the  money  was  then  regarded  as  a  deposit  to 
be  recalled  and  not  as  a  gift.  There  is  a  mistaken 
impression  current  among  many  persons  that  none 
of  this  money  was  ever  passed  over  to  the  States. 
Three-fourths  of  the  amount  apportioned  was 
paid,  in  equal  installments,  in  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary, Aprii.  and  July,  by  transfers  from  the  del  OSU 
banks  that  had  been  selected  by  President  Jack- 
son. Full  details  of  these  transactions  may  be 
found  by  consulting  the  United  States 
Treasury  documents  for  the  year  1837.  The 
total  sum  thus  paid  over  was  $28,101,646,  aud 
roceipts  were  in  every  instance  given  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  money  received. 
When  the  time  for  paying  the  fourth 
installment  of  this  money  approached,  two  very 
serious  difficulties  interposed.  In  the  first  place, 
the  law  of  June  23,  1H36,  provided  that  no  bank 
could  be  selected  or  continued  as  a  plaoe  of  do- 
posit  of  public  monev  which  wns  not  able  to  re- 
deem its  notes  and  bills  on  demand  in  specie*  The 
year  1837,  the  reader  must  remember,  wltneMQl  a 
very  nerioas  financial  Olisil,  brought  on  '♦•lery  l*f 
l  tOO  *it4*miv«   ladulfenoe  by  the  people  lm  nuii 
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spec ulation.  The  banks  were  the  first  to  feel  the 
crisis,  and  one  after  another  suspended  specie 
payment  during  the  summer,  so  that  of  the  eighty- 
eight  banks  used  for  government  deposit  in  the 
spring,  only  six  were  still  paying  out  specie 
in  September.  Indeed,  a  large  part  of  the 
July  payment  was  made  in  paper,  sim- 
ply because  the  banks  could  not  meet  the 
government  orders  in  specie.  To  meet  these  and 
other  complications  arising  from  the  financial 
crisis,  President  Van  Buren  called  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  which  met  Sept.  4.  The  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sent  in  to  this 
body,  showed  that  the  depressed  general  state  of 
business  had  so  affected  the  government's  receipts, 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  surplus  in  the  Treas- 
ury, and  that  the  deposit  of  the  fourth  installment 
with  the  States  must  be  postponed,  or  if  paid  must 
be  immediately  recalled.  The  matter  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  Congress,  a  number  of 
members  advocating  the  payment  of  the  install- 
ment and  making  up  the  deficiency  by  an  issue  of 
bonds  by  the  Treasury.  Finally,  however,  a  bill 
was  passed,  postponing  the  payment  to 
Jan.  1,  1839.  When  that  date  arrived,  how- 
ever, there  were  no  surplus  funds  in 
the  Treasury.  The  balance,  as  stated  in  the 
Treasury  report  of  December.  1838, was  but  $2,765,- 
342,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Treasury  notes  out- 
standing amounted  to  $1,754,560.  These  facts 
were  laid  before  Congress,  but  that  body  took  no 
action  in  the  matter,  and,  as  years  went  on  and 
there  never  appeared  any  surplus  in  the  Treasury 
above  its  estimated  expenditures  and  notes  and 
bonds  due,  the  true  state  of  the  case  was  almost 
forgotten.  The  amount  of  the  money  deposited 
with  the  States  has  always  been  held  among  the 
"unavailable  funds  of  the  Treasury,"  and  is  an- 
ually  so  reported.  Congress  can  at  any  time 
authorize  itsrecall,  though  that  body  is  not  likely 
to  do  this  at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
States  have  naturally  come  to  regard  the  money 
they  have  received  as  their  irrevocable  posses- 
sion, and  there  have  been  suggestions  re- 
cently of  bringing  claim,  through  the  various 
State  Legislatures,  for  the  payment  of  the  post- 
poned installment.  But  John  Jay  Knox,  in  his 
very  exhaustive  article  on  the  subject  in  the 
"Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science,"  says  that  this 
money  already  paid  to  the  States  is,  according  to 
the  Constitution,  still  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  The  only  method  of  taking  money 
out  of  the  Treasury  is  by  an  appropriation  by 
Congress,  upon  whioh  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  issue  his  warrant,  and  no  such 
method  was  ever  adopted  in  relation  to  this  money. 
The  hap-hazard  use  of  the  money  by  the  States 
contributed  to  the  general  impression  that  it  was 
so  much  '"loot"  and  would  never  be  recalled.  In 
this  counection  we  quote  from  Benton's  "Thirty 
Tears'  View"  as  follows:  "All  sorts  of  plans 
were  proposed  for  the  employment  of  the 
money;  and  combinations,  more  or  less  interested 
or  designing,  generally  carried  the  point  in  the 
■ni  versa!  scramble.  In  some  States  a  pro  rata  di- 
vision of  the  money  per  capita  was  made;  and  the 
distributive  share  of  each  individual,  beine  but  a 
few  shillings,  was  received  with  contemnt  hv  snmn 


and  rejected  with  scorn  by  others.  In  other  States 
it  was  divided  among  the  counties,  and  gave  rise 
to  disjointed  undertakings  of  no  general  benefit. 
Others,  again,  were  stimulated  by  the  unexpected 
acquisition  of  a  large  sum,  to  engage  in  large  and 
premature  works  of  internal  improvement,  em- 
barrassing the  State  with  debt  and  commencing 
works  which  could  not  be  finished. 

.    THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARKE  EXPEDITION. 

Dayton,  W.T. 
Give  brief  account  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expe- 
dition. G.  S.H. 

Answer.— In  1803  Lieutenant  William  Clarke 
and  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  officers  of  the 
United  States  army,  were  ordered  by  President 
Jefferson  to  conduct  an  exploring  expedition 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  They  left  St.  Louis  in  the  summer  of 
this  year  with  a  company  composed  of  nine  young 
men  from  Kentucky,  fourteen  soldiers,  two  Cana- 
dian boatmen,  an  interpreter,  a  hunter,  and  a  ne- 
gro servant  of  Captain  Clarke.  They  encamped 
for  the  winter  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1804  began  the  ascent  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  whirh  they  found  very  difficult.  They 
found  the  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  friendly.  The 
party  passed  the  second  winter  among  the  Mandan 
Indians,  lat.  47  deg.  21  min.  N.  April  7,  1805,  they 
again  moved  forward,  still  going  up  the  Missouri, 
and  by  the  middle  of  June  reached  the  great  falls. 
They  journeyed  around  these,  and  near  the  end  of 
July  they  reached  the  confluence  of  three  large 
nearly  equal  streams;  to  these  they  gave  the 
names  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Gallatin— after  the 
President.  Secretary  of  State,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  that  time.  The  one  of  these  streams 
lying  farthest  north  was  the  Jefferson,  and  this 
they  followed  to  its  source.  They  then  procured 
a  guide  and  horses  from  the  Shoshone  Indians, 
and  traveled  through  the  mountains  until  Sept.  22. 
when  they  reached  the  plains  of  the  western  slope. 
Oct.  7  they  embarked  in  canoes  on  the  Kooskoos- 
ky.  a  left  branch  of  the  Columbia,  and  Nov.  15 
reached  the  mouth  of  that  river,  having  traveled 
more  than  4,000  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Mississippi.  Their  third  winter  was  passed  in  an 
intrenched  camp  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Colum- 
bia. They  returned  home  by  recrossing  the 
mountains.  March  28,  1806,  they  began  the  home- 
ward journey.  They  ascended  the  Columbia  as 
far  as  it  was  navigable,  then  (May  2)  left  their 
boats  and  journeyed  on  horseback  over  the 
mountains  to  the  Missouri  River.  On  the  latter 
stream  they  re-embarked  Aug.  12,  and  reached  St. 
Louis  Sept.  23,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and 
four  months. 

HORSE-POWER  OP  BOILERS. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Explain  how  the  horse-power  of  boilers  is  rated. 

Readeb. 

Answer.— Admitting  a  good  natural  draught  for 
the  furnace,  for  the  evaporation  of  one  cubic 
foot  of  water  per  hour,  the  boiler  should  have  tea 
feet  square  of  heating  surface.  This  evaporation 
per  hour  may  be  taken  to  represent  one  horse- 
power. The  coal  required  to  effect  this  degree  of 
evaporation  will  generally  be  about  eight  pounds, 
and  the  grate  surface  needed  for  the  combustion 
of  this  amount  of  coal  oe*-  hour  is  about  half  a 
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square  foot.  Estimates  of  horse-power  in  boilers, 
therefore,  take  into  account  ten  square  feet  of 
heating  surface,  half  a  squ  ire  foot  of  grate  sur- 
face, eight  pounds  of  good  coal,  and  one  cubic 
foot  of  water  per  hour  for  each  unit  of  horse- 
power that  the  boiler  is  expected  to  develop. 

BUILDING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Chicago. 

How  manv  building  associations  are  there  in  the 
"United  States,  and  where  are  they  most  numerous, 
in  the  East  or  West?  Can  you  give  any  facts  con- 
cerning their  investments?  Inqtjibeb. 

Answer.— It  would  be  impossible  to  state  defin- 
itely the  number  of  building  associations  in  the 
country,  as  few  statistics  on  the  subject  have  been 
gathered.    But  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  Mr.  F.   B.  Sanborn  read  a 
report  from  the  special  committee  on  provident 
institutions  which  contains  some  figures  on  the 
subject.    By  this  report  Massachusetts  is  credited 
with  64  building  associations,  Maine  is  said  to  have 
10  or  12,  New  Hampshire  4,  Rhode  Island  3,  and 
Connecticut  7.    Vermont  has  no  law  for  such  as- 
sociations, and,  accordingly,  none  are  organized. 
In  all  New  England,   we   are   informed,  there 
are    not    far     from      90    building  associa- 
tions,  or  co-operative  banks,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,    but,    it  is   added  significantly, 
they  are  fast  increasing  in  number.    In  the  Mid- 
dle States  the  number  is  larger.  Philadelphia 
stands  pre-eminent  in  this  regard.  During  twenty- 
seven  years  referred  to  in  the  report  almost,  700 
building  associations  were  organized.    At  present 
450  are  estimated  to  be  in  progress  in  Philadelphia, 
and  450  in  the  rest  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  New  Jersey  there  are  140  associations,  in  Dela- 
ware 30,  and  in  Maryland  50.    It  is  estimated  in 
the  State  of  New  York  there  are  200,  making 
something  over  1.200  such  organizations   in  the 
five  Middle  States.    A  competent  authority,  says 
the  report  before  us,  estimates  that  there  are  50 
building  associations  in  Texas,  and  asserts  that 
they  are  numerous  in  Missouri  as  well.    A  few 
are  found  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Louisiana.  Alabama,  Georgia,  the  Car- 
olinas,  and  the  Virginias.     The  whole  number 
of  building   associations  in  the  former  slave- 
ljolding  States,  exclusive  of  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land, is  estimated  at  200,  and  they,  also,  are  fast 
increasing.    It  is  supposed  that  Ohio  stands  next 
to  Pennsylvania  in  the  number  of  its  building  as- 
sociations, and   that  the   number  exceeds  600. 
although  there  is  no  definite  record  in  this  regard, 
Illinois  comes  next  to  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  in 
the  number  of  organizations;  there  are  400  in  the 
whole  State,  with   nearly  300  in  Chicago  alone. 
Iowa  Is  estimated  to  have  lOO  and  Michigan  50. 
Minnesota  is  estimated  at  125;  Wisconsin  is  esti- 
mated to  have  60  building  associations.  Cali- 
fornia had  11  in  1887.    J(,rom  all  the  statistics  at 
hand    the    committoo    above     referred    to  es- 
timates that    thoro    are    now    perhaps  3,ooo, 
or    possibly   3,600,    co-operative    building  and 
loan  associations  in  the  United  Statos.    They  pro- 
vide for  the  investment  at  anv  givon  time  of  not 
let*  than  |3uu,000,00u.     The  accumulated  invest- 
ments made  by  the  aid  of  building  associations  are 
estimated  at  from  1600,000,000  to  $7:.o,noo,000  In  a 
period  of  forty  v<-ar«.    At  tho   rato   that  building 


associations  are  now  gaining,  the  time  may  come- 
when  their  accumulated  savings  at  any  one  time 
will  exceed  those  of  the  savings  banks,  immense  as 
the  latter  are.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  system  for  sav- 
ings has  ever  been  devised  which  has  had  such  a 
tendency  to  produce  frugality  among  persons  of 
small  income  as  the  building  associations.  There 
is  nothing  to  repel  and  everything  to  attract  such 
persons  who  are  paying  rent  or  boarding,  and  who- 
wish  to  avoid  doing  so.  The  necessity,  therefore, 
of  careful  foundations  for  such  organizations,  and 
the  best  accounting,  is  manifest. 

HABEAS  CORPUS. 

Ridgeway,  Iowa. 
Please  explain  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  referred 
to  in  the  United  States  Constitution.  A.  F.  S. 

Answer.— Some  writers  date  the  use  of  the  ha- 
beas corpus  writ  from  the  signing  of  the  Magna 
Charta,  by  King  John  of  England,  in  1215.  One 
article  of  that  famous  charter  declares  that  "no 
man  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned  but  by  the  law- 
ful judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land."  Others,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  principle  of  personal  liberty  was  affirmed, 
not  originated,  by  the  Magna  Charta,  and  that 
the  writ  of  habeas  corous,  designed  for  individual 
protection,  had  been  in  use  for  many  years  pre- 
vious. It  was  addressed  to  a  sheriff  or  other  offi- 
cer, and  commanded  him  to  have  the  body  of  a 
certain  person  named  at  a  certain  place  and  time. 
One  of  the  most  important  purposes  for  which  it 
was  used  was  to  release  persons  subjected  to  im- 
prisonment wrongfully.  As  all  writs  were  in 
Latin,  the  characterizing  words  of  the  writ,  "ut 
habeas  corpus,"  gave  the  name  to  it,  a  name  which 
long  survived  the  use  of  this  phraseology  in  the 
document,  though  the  purport  of  its  laneuage  is- 
still  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  early  times. 
Owing  to  the  arbitrary  disposition  of  subsequent 
English  Kings,  the  Magna  Charta  provision  was 
frequently  violated,  the  courts  and  sheriffs  being 
disposed  to  support  royal  usurpations  for  their  own 
advantage,  and  the  law  became  so  powerless  that, 
early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  court  of  Kings' 
bench,  whence  the  writ  was  issuable,  formally  de- 
cided that  it  had  no  power  to  release  any  person 
w  io  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  King,  or  by  the  Lords  of  the  privy 
council.  The  petition  of  right.passed  by  parliament 
in  1628,  declared  this  decision  of  the  King's  bench 
illegal,  and  other  provisions  were  enacted.intended 
to  make  the  writ  effectual.  Its  evasion  by  judges 
and  crown  officers,  however,  continued  until  the 
passage  of  the  "habeas  corpus  act" — the  law  now 
always  understood  by  that  name— in  1679,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  This  act  provides  (1) 
that  any  man  taken  to  prison  can  insist  that  the 
person  who  charges  him  with  crime  shall  bring 
him  bodily  before  a  judge  and  state  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  his  detention,  and  as  soon  as  this  is 
done,  the  judge  is  to  decide  whethor  or  not  the 
accused  is  to  be  admitted  to  bail;  (2)  that  every 
person  acoused  of  crimo  shall  have  the  question  of 
his  guilt  decided  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  and  not 
by  a  government  agent;  (8)  that  no  prisoner 
can  bo  tried  a  second  time  on  the  same  charge; 
(4)  that  every  prisoner  may  insist  on  being  exam- 
ined within  twonty  days  of  his  arrest,  and  tried  by 
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jury  the  next  session  ;  (5)  that  no  defendant  may 
be  sent  out  of  the  country  for  imprisonment. 
These  provisions,  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
mutual  support  of  each  other,  are  so  skillfully  de- 
vised as  to  make  evasion  of  them  almost  impos- 
sible. Ever  since  their  adoption,  therefore,  they 
have  been  regarded  by  all  English-speaking  na- 
tions as  the  most  important  safeguard  of  personal 
liberty.  The  English  statute  has  been  copied  in 
the  United  States  without  essential  changes,  the 
variations  from  it  being  only  such  as  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  various  Legislatures,  make  its  pro- 
visions more  stringent,  and  the  security  which  it 
gives  to  liberty  more  certain  and  available.  By 
constitutional  restriction  this  law  can  only  be  sus- 
pended when,  in  time  of  war  or  domestic  turbu- 
lence, the  public  safety  may  seem  to  require  it. 

THE  TRIAL  OP  THE  PYX. 

Chicago. 

Iam  asked  about  the  "trial  of  the  pyx."  and  am 
unable  to  explain  what  it  is,  and  therefore  come  to 
Our  Curiosity  Shop  for  information.  Teacher. 

Answer.— The  trial  of  the  pyx  is  the  annual 
testing  of  the  standard  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
in  the  English  mint.  It  is  a  custom  of  very  an- 
cient origin,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  pyx, 
er  chest,  in  wnich  the  coins  to  be  examined  are 
kept.  The  word  pyx,  be  it  noted,  is  derived  from 
a  Greek  word  meaning  a  box,  and  is  applied  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  box  in  which  the 
sacred  host  is  kept,  and  mariners  also  apply  it  to 
the  receptacle  wherein  the  compass  is  suspended. 
In  early  times  the  mint  master  in  England  was 
simply  a  person  under  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  the  coinage,  and 
periodical  examinations  were  consequently  neces- 
sary to  see  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  were 
complied  with.  The  mint  master  is  now  an  officer 
of  the  crown,  but  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
ceremony  is  substantially  unchanged.  The  finished 
coins  are  delivered  to  the  mint  master  in  weights 
called  journey-weights— that  is,  15  pounds  troy 
weight  of  gold,  containing  701  sovereigns,  or  1,402 
half-sovereigns;  of  silver,  60  pounds  troy.  Prom 
each  journey -weight  a  coin  is  taken  and  placed  in 
the  pyx  for  the  annual  trial.  The  examination  of 
the  coins  is  made  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company, 
under  the  direction  of  the  crown,  in  the  presence 
of  the  "Queen's  remembrancer,"  who  administers 
the  oath  to  the  jury  and  presides  over  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  coins  are  compared  with  pieces  cut 
from  trial-plates  of  standard  fineness,  which  are 
in  keeping  of  the  "warden  of  the  standards."  If 
the  coins  are  found  to  be  of  standard  fineness  and 
weight,  within  certain  limits,  a  statement  to  that 
effect  is  testified  to  by  the  jurors,  and  handed  over 
to  the  treasurer.  The  coins  to  be  tested  are  kept 
in  the  ancient  chapel  of  the  pyx  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  joint  custody  of  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  comptroller-generai.  This  cus- 
tom was  first  ordered  during  the  thirty-second 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  (1154-1189), 
and  took  place  occasionally  in  subsequent  reigns, 
whenever  royalty  chose  to  order  it.  King  James  was 
present  at  one  of  the  ceremonies  in  1611.  There  was 
one  held  at  the  exchequer  office  July  17,  1861.  and 
the  next  Feb.  15,  1870.  During  the  year  1870  a 
coinage  act  was  passed  by  Parliament  providing 
for  an  annual  trial  of  the  pyx,  and  the  ceremony 
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has  been  observed  each  year  since  then.  A  simi- 
lar ceremony  is  provided  by  the  law  in  the  United 
States.  This  trial  is  made  at  the  Philadelphia 
mint,  yearly,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  Febru- 
ary, before  the  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
assayer  of  the  New  York  assay  office,  and  such 
other  persons  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
may  designate.  A  majority  of  the  persons  ap- 
pointed constitutes  a  competent  board,  and  the 
examination  is  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint.  For  each  delivery  of  coins 
made  by  the  chief  coiner  a  certain  number  are  re- 
served for  trial,  deposited  in  the  pyx,  and  kept 
under  the  joint  care  of  the  superintendent  of  th« 
mint  and  the  assayer,  each  of  thege  offi- 
cers securing  it  by  an  independent  lock. 
Reserved  coins  from  the  coinage  of 
other  mints  are  transmitted  quarterly  to  the 
Philadelphia  mint,  or  the  director  may,  if  he 
wishes,  take  other  pieces  for  the  test.  The  ex- 
aminers are  not  sworn  as  in  England,  but  they 
make  a  certified  report  of  the  trial  after  examina- 
tion. If  this  shows  the  coins  to  be  within  the  limit 
of  tolerance  in  fineness  and  weight  it  is  simply 
filed,  but  if  not  the  fact  is  certified  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  if  he  should  deem  it 
proper  to  do  so  he  may  order  all  the  officers  im- 
plicated in  the  error  thenceforward  disaualified 
for  holding  their  offices. 

GEORGE  KENNAN.  1 

Give  a  biographical  sketch  of  George  Kennan,  the 
traveler.  j  A  y. 

Answer.— George  Kennan,  the  noted  traveler, 
was  born  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  Feb.  16,  1845.  His 
opportunities  for  education  were  restricted  by  the 
fact  that  the  circumstances  of  his  family  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
others,  and  at  the  age  of  12  he  began  work  in  a  tel- 
egraph office.  Being  determined,  however,  to  fit 
himself  for  college,  he  continued  to  carry  on  his 
studies,  in  spite  of  the  arduous  work  in  which  he 
was  daily  engaged.  He  became  a  very  expert 
operator,  and  was  successively  employed  at  Wheel- 
ing, Columbus,  and  Cincinnati.  His  work,  during 
the  years  1862  and  1863,  in  the  important  position 
he  then  held,  was  so  absorbing  that  he  finally 
gave  up  his 'hope  of  a  collegiate  course.  In  1864, 
hearing  of  the  proposed  Russo-American  tele- 
graph, he  was  eager  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  and 
through  the  friendship  of  General  Anson  Stager, 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  he 
was  appointed  for  the  work.  The  reader  will  find 
an  account  of  the  "Russo-American  Telegraph 
Expedition"  in  Our  Curiosity  Shop  book  for  1887. 
When  this  expedition  was  brought  to  an  untimely 
end  by  the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable, 
Mr.  Kennan  went  by  land  to  St.  Petersburg,  re- 
maining there  a  year.  In  the  spring  of  1868  he  re- 
turned home.  He  delivered  lectures  for  two  sea- 
sons, and  wrote  a  book  on  his  travels,  "Tent  Life 
in  Siberia,"  which  was  published  in  1870.  With 
the  money  obtained  from  these  ventures  he  made 
a'trip  to  the  Caucasus  Mountains.  Most  of  the 
winter  of  1870-71  was  spent  in  solitary  horseback 
journey  through  Daghestan.  After  his  return  ha 
was  engaged  in  various  occupations.  He  w»s  con- 
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nected  for  a  time  with  an  insurance  company  in 
New  York  City,  and  for  seven  years  reported  the 
work  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  for  the 
Associated  Press.  He  also  did  editorial  work  and 
much  lecturing.  May  2,  1885,  he  was  sent  by  the 
Century,  of  New  York,  to  Siberia  to  make  an  es- 
pecial study  of  the  exile  system  in  that  country. 
He  returned  in  August,  1886,  and  his  account  of 
his  journey  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 

HOW  MACARONI  IS  MADE. 

XENIA,  Ohio. 
Describe  the  process  by  which  macaroni  is  made. 

B.L.J. 

Answer. — Macaroni  is  an  Italian  invention,  and 
though  the  process  of  its  manufacture  is  very 
simple,  it  has  never  been  produced  so  successfully 
in  any  other  country.  This  is  said  to  be  because 
Italian  macaroni  is  made  from  a  peculiar  kind  of 
wheat  named  grano  duro,  or  hard  grain.  At  first 
it  was  Imported  at  considerable  expense  from  the 
Russian  territories  on  the  Black  Sea.  This  grain 
which  is  now  extensively  grown  by  the  farmers  of 
Southern  Italy  is  said  to  possess  a  much  greater 
amount  of  gluten  than  other  varieties  of  wheat, 
and  to  be  therefore  better  adapted  for  the  maca- 
roni manufacture.  Its  kernel  is  very  small.  After 
the  wheat  has  been  washed  It  is  hulled  and  ground 
and  passed  through  several  sieves  to  separate  the 
finer  from  the  coarser  flour.  Five  qualities  are 
obtained  by  as  many  sittings,  the  last  the  finest 
that  can  be  made.  The  flour  is  mixed  with  hot 
water  to  the  consistency  of  a  stiff  dough,  and  is 
then  kneaded  by  means  of  a  wooden  pole  fastened 
to  a  post  and  worked  up  and  down  upon  the  paste; 
or  the  cheaper  grades  are  often  made  by  treading 
the  doueh  with  the  feet.  When  the  paste  has  been 
kneaded  for  a  long  time  it  is  put  into  a  trough  or 
iron  vessel  containing  a  large  number  of  small 
holes  of  two  sizes,  the  paste  passing  through  the 
smallest  becoming  vermicelli.  Over  the  larger 
holes  are  little  copper  bridges,  from  which  copper 
wire  passes  through  each  hole  and  this  makes  the 
hollow  tubes  of  the  macaroni.  When  this  vessel 
in  filled  with  the  dough  a  press  is  driven  in  upon  it, 
and  as  fast  as  it  is  forced  through  the  holes  a 
workman  takes  up  the  macaroni  or  vermicelli,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  lays  It  across  a  line  to  dry  in 
lengths  of  two  or  three  yards,  after  which  it  is 
ready  for  market.  A  current  of  hot  air  passing 
through  the  tubes  and  strings  as  they  are  being 
formed  partially  cooks  them  and  they  are  dried 
by  hot  air  currents,  so  that  in  preparation  for  the 
table  no  long  cooking  process  is  necessary  for  this 
food. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  OOTTTNGEN. 

Faibbank,  Iowa  . 
Tell  something  about  the  University  of  GottinKen, 
its  location,  founders,  object,  history,  etc. 

Dick. 

1  nawer.— The  University  of  Gottiuyen,  located 
in  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of 
Hanover,  Prussia,  was  founded  in  1784  by  George 
II.  King  of  England  and  Elector  of  Hanover,  and 
was  opened  Sept.  17,  1737.  Through  the  learning 
and  fame  of  itH  professors  it  became,  before  the 
olose  of  the  century,  the  most  famous  university 
Id  Europe.  Its  fortuueH  were  not  materially 
changed  till  after  the  foundation  of  the  University 
of    Berlin   in    1HI0,    which    proved    a  formid- 


able rival.  In  1825  its  students  numbered  3,000, 
but  the  political  disturbances  of  1831  caused  a 
great  reduction  in  t  he  attendance,  which  in  1834 
had  fallen  to  860.  Yet  the  university  could  still 
boast  of  a  brilliant  array  of  famous  professors, 
among  whom  were  Blumenbach,  Ewald,  Mits- 
chulich,  Muller,  Gervinus,  Heeren,  and  the  broth- 
ers Grimm.  A  new  university  building  was  dedi- 
cated on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  institution  in  1837,  but  before  the  close 
of  the  year  seven  of  the  ablest  professors  had  been 
expelled  by  the  government  because  they  had 
protested  against  the  abrogation  of  the  Hanover- 
ian constitution  by  King  Ernest.  Two  of  these 
were  allowed  to  resume  their  duties  in  1848,  but  the 
university  has  scarcely, to  the  present  day.recovered 
from  the  blow  to  its  prosperity  then  received.  In 
1883  the  university  had  119  teachers,  including'59 
professors,  and  1,104  students.  The  university 
library  compriseo  560,000  volumes  and  5,000  manu- 
scripts. It  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  libraries 
of  Europe,  and  its  full  collection  of  modern  works 
has  no  equal  in  German  libraries.  The  academy 
of  sciences  includes  sections  for  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  and  history,  and  under  its 
auspices  is  published  the  Oelehrte  Anzeigen,  the 
oldest  scientific  journal  of  Germany.  The  museum 
of  natural  history  contains  a  collection  bequeathed 
to  it  by  Blumenbach,  including  human  skulls  of 
natives  of  all  quarters  of  the  globe:  a  large 
collection  of  coins,  and  some  works  of  art.  There 
are  connected  with  the  university  "seminaries 
for  theology,  philology,  mathematics,  and  natural 
sciences;  hospitals,  cliniques,  and  an  anatomical 
theater;  a  botanical  and  economical  garden,  a 
school  for  veterinary  surgeons,  a  chemical  labora- 
tory, a  fine  physiological  institution,  an  observa- 
tory, and  an  agricultural  school." 

MOUNT  ETNA  AND  ITS  ERUPTIONS. 

Oakland,  ni, 

Give  some  account  of  Mount  Etna,  and  tell  some- 
thing of  its  eruptions,  Querist. 

Answer.— Mount  Etna  is  a  volcano  of  Sicily, 
and  has  been  active  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
ancients  had  a  fable  that  beneath  the  mountain 
was  buried  a  mighty  giant,  Enceladus,  whom  Jove 
had  hurled  from  heaven  for  rebellion,  and  pinned 
to  earth  by  tossing  a  mountain  upon  him.  The 
flames  were  the  breath  of  the  imprisoned  monster, 
the  loud  noises  his  groans,  and  earthquakes  were 
caused  by  his  efforts  to  turn  over  his  enormous 
body.  The  first  recorded  eruption  of  Etna  oc- 
curred before  the  supposed  date  of  the  Trojan 
war,  but  its  exact  time  is  not  known.  Thucy- 
dides,  the  historian,  next  records  three  eruptions, 
one  in  the  year  475  B.  C,  one  in  425,  and  the  third 
at  an  earlier  date  uot  specified.  Since  those  then* 
have  been,  down  to  the  present  time,  seventy-eight 
outbreaks,  many  of  them,  however,  comparatively 
harmless,  Among  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  great  eruptions  wore  the  following:  That 
of  1169  A.  D.,  when  Catania  and  15,<>00  of  its 
inhabitants  were  destroyed;  that  of  1527,  in  which 
two  villages  and  many  human  beings  perished ; 
and  two  eruptions  of  1669,  iu  whloh  no  lsssthan  fif- 
teen villages  wore  destroyed.  Many  fissure*  in  the 
earth  were  made  at  this  time— one  said  to  nave 
been  twelve  miles  long,   which  omitted  a  most 
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Tivid  light.  Afterward  five  other  fissures  opened, 
from  which  came  smoke  and  loud  noises.  The 
city  of  Catania,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  had 
built  a  wall  sixty  feet  high  on  that  side  to  protect 
it,  but  the  lava  rose  until  it  overflowed  the  wall 
and  poured  a  current  of  liquid  fire  into  the  houses. 
This  current  flowed  onward  until  it  reached  the 
sea.  fifteen  miles  distant.  It  was  600  yards  wide 
and  forty  feet  deep.  Entering  the  sea,  the  water 
was  thrown  into  violent  commotion,  the  noise 
of  its  agitation  was  as  loud  as  thunder, 
and  clouds  of  steam  darkened  the  air  for 
many  hours.  The  eruption  of  1755  was  re- 
markable for  an  inundation  caused  by  the  flow 
of  the  hot  lava  over  the  snow  that  covered  the 
mountain.  It  was  imagined,  at  the  time,  that  the 
water  was  thrown  out  of  the  crater.  A  great 
eruption  took  place  in  J  852,  immense  clouds  of 
ashes  being  ejected.  From  two  new  openings  on 
the  east  vast  torrents  of  lava  poured  out, 
one  of  which  was  two  miles  broad,  and  in  part  of 
its  course  170  feet  deep.  The  outbreak  in  1864-65, 
was  a  slight  one.  That  of  May,  1879,  was  much 
more  violent,  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  showers  of 
ashes  being  followed  by  the  ejection  of  a  stream  of 
lava  200  feet  wide,  which  desolated  large  tracts  of 
cultivated  land.  There  were  also  eruptions  in 
1883  and  1886,  but  both  subsided  before  any  great 
damage  had  been  caused.  Mount  Etna  is  now 
10,868  feet  high ;  according  to  ancient  writers  it 
was  once  much  higher.  The  old  accounts  are 
doubtless  exaggerated,  but  it  is  known  that  fre- 
quent eruptions  have  broken  off  large  parts  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  mountain.  Its  surface  is  di- 
vided into  three  distinct  regions.  The  lowest  is 
that  of  fertile  land,  producing  fruit  and  grains, 
which  extends  2,000  feet  from  the  base  up  the 
mountain  side,  with  a  circumference  of  ninety- 
two  miles.  Above  this  is  a  strip  nearly  4,300  feet 
wide  covered  with  large  forests,  above  which  to 
the  mountain  top  there  is  only  a  dreary  waste  of 
ashes  and  hardened  lava.  In  spite  of  its  tragic 
history,  the  sides  of  the  mountain  have  a  popu- 
lation of  over  300,000  people  in  sixty-three  small 
villages  and  two  large  cities. 

A  POPULAR  NOVELIST. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  E. 
Marlitt,  the  German  writer.  Student. 

Answer. — E.  Marlitt  is  the  pseudonym  adopted 
by  Miss  Eugenia  John.  She  was  born  at  Arn- 
stadt,in  Thuringia,  Dec.  5,  1825.  She  manifested 
remarkable  musical  talant  as  a  child,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Princess  of  Schwarzburg-Sonder- 
hausen,  who  gave  her  a  fine  education  and  sent 
her  to  Vienna  to  perfect  her  musical  studies.  She 
went  upon  the  stage  and  was  quite  successful,  but 
unfortunately  her  theatrical  career  was  cut  short 
by  an  ear  complaint,  which  quite  destroyed  her 
hearing.  The  Princess  still  stood  as  her  friend, 
and  took  her  into  her  employ  as  a 
reader.  At  the  castle  of  the  Princess 
and  traveling  with  her  from  place  to  place,  Miss 
John  was  enabled  to  study  the  world  and  secure 
the  wide  experience  of  men  and  women  which 
she  later  turned  to  account  in  writing  her  ro- 
mances. In  1863  she  settled  in  Arnstadt  and  began 
literary  work.    Her  books  were  very  successful. 


The  following  list  includes  nearly  all  her  works, 
but  we  are  not  sure  of  the  order  of  publication: 
"The  Old  Mam'selle's  Secret,"  '  Gold  Elsie,"  "The 
Twelve  Apostles,"  "The  Little  Moorland  Prin- 
cess." "The  Second  Wife,"  "Countess  Gisela," 
"In  the  Schilling  Court,"  "TheiBailiff's  Maid," 
"At  the  Councillor's,"  "The  Step-mother."  Most 
of  these  have  b«en  translated  into  English  with 
much  skill  and  accuracy  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister,  of 
Philadelphia.    Miss  John  died  June  22,  1887. 

ELECTORAL  VOTE  IN  1860. 

Lewiston,  111. 
What  parties  placed  National  tickets  in  the  field 
in  18d0,  with  the  names  of  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and    Vice    President:  also  the  number  of 
electoral  votes  each  received?  W,  T.  Scott. 

Answer.—  The  following  shows  the  candidates, 
total  electoral  vote  of  the  States,  the  popular  vote, 
and  the  electoral  vote  of  the  candidates : 

Total  Total 
popular  electoral 
Candidates.  vote.  vote. 

Lincoln  1,866,352  180 

Breckinridge   845,763  72 

Bell   589,581  39 

Douglas  1,375,157  12 

Total  4,676,853  303 

The  candidates  for  Vice  President  were  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin,  Joseph  Lane.  Edward  Everett,  and 
H.  V.  Johnson,  respectively. 

CARINETS  OF  LINCOLN  AND  JOHNSON. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinets  of  Lin- 
coln and  Johnson  and  when  appointed:  also  tell 
how  many  are  still  living,  and  where,  and  what  of- 
fices they  held  after  leaving  the  Cabinet. 

Inquirer. 

Answer.— Lincoln's  first  Cabinet  was  as  follows: 
Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward,  of  New 
York;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  of  Ohio;  Secretary  of  War,  Simon  Cam- 
eron, of  Pennsylvania;  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Gideon  Welles,  of  Connecticut;  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana;  Postmaster 
General,  Montgomery  Blair,  of  Maryland;  Attor- 
ney General,  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri,  All 
these  officers  were  appointed  March  5,  1861,  and 
their  appointments  were  duly  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  Seward  served  until  the  close  of  John- 
son's term  in  1869,  and  so  did  "v\  elles.  Chase  was 
made  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  July  1,  1864.  and  William  Pitt 
Fessenden,  of  Maine,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  serving  until  March,  1865,  when  his  place  was 
taken  by  Hugh  McCulloch,  of  Indiana,  who  was 
reappointed  on  the  accession  of  President  John- 
son, and  served  through  the  iatter's  term.  Cam- 
eron's appointment  was  not  altogether  approved 
of  by  the  party,  and  so  he  gave  way  to  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  of  Ohio.  Johnson's  difficulties  with  the 
last-named  officer  are  well  known,  and  he  re- 
moved him,  appointing  General  Grant  in  his  place 
Aug.  12,  1867.  The  Senate,  on  its  meeting,  refus- 
ing to  confirm  the  appointment.  Grant  withdrew, 
Jan.  12,  1S68.  Feb.  21  the  President  appointed 
General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  but  the  Senate  not  only 
refused  to  confirm  this  second  choice,  but  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  that  the  President 
had  no  power  to  remove  a  Secretary  of  War.  Mr. 
Stanton  thereupon  refused  to  vacate  his  office, 
and  upon  his  application  to  court  General  Thomas 
was  arrested,  but  immediately  released.  The 
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Senate  then  proceeded  to  impeach  the  President, 
but  the  impeachment  was  not  sustained  by  two- 
thirds  of  tnat  body,  and  Mr.  Stanton,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  President's  acquittal,  resigned  his 
office,  and  General  John  M.  Schofield  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  his  place.  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Smith,  resigned  in  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  P.  Usher,  of 
Indiann,  who  held  the  office  until  May,  1865,  when 
he  gave  way  to  James  Harlan,  of  Iowa.  The  lat- 
ter being  elected  Senator  the  following  year,  he 
resigned  and  his  place  was  filled,  July  27,  1866,  by 
Orville  H.  Browning,  of  Illinois.  Mont- 
gomery- Blair  resigned  the  Postoffice  De- 
partment, at  the  President's  request,  Sept. 
23,  1864,  and  ex- Governor  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  was 
appointed  to  the  vacancy.  He  served  until  July 
25,  I860,  when  he  resigned  and  Alexander  W.  Ran- 
dall, of  Wisconsin,  was  made  his  successor.  Ed- 
ward Bates.  Lincoln's  first  Attorney  General,  re- 
signed, June  22,  1863;  Titian  J.  Coffey,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  appointed,  ad  interim,  and  served  until 
Dec.  2,  1864,  when  James  Speed,  of  Kentucky,  was 
regularly  chosen  to  the  office.  The  latter  gentle- 
man resigned  July  23.  1866.  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  Stanbery,  of  Ohio,  who  served  until  July 
15, 1868,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  William  M. 
Evarts,  of  New  York.  But  five  of  the  twenty-one 
cabinet  members  above  noted  are  now  living,  and 
but  few  had  any  prominency  after  their  retirement 
from  the  ministry.  We  very  briefly  refer  to  tnose 
now  dead  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
passed  away.  Caleb  B  Smith,  of  the  Interior, 
when  his  incompetency  made  his  removal  from 
the  Cabinet  a  political  necessity,  was  provided 
for  by  an  appointment  as  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  Indiana  in  De- 
cember, 1862,  and  held  that  position  till  his  death 
at  Indianapolis,  Jan.  7,  1864.  Attorney  General 
Bates  was  a  dignified,  but  by  no  means  influential, 
Cabinet  member,  and  on  resigning  his  post  in  1864 
he  retired  into  the  obscurity  of  domestic  life,  at 
St.  Louis,  where  ho  died  March  25,  1869.  William 
P.  Fessenden  resigned  his  Secretaryship  to 
return  to  the  Senate.  Here  his  course  in  voting 
for  the  acquittal  of  President  Johnson,  on  the  im- 
peachment trial,  brought  upon  him  much 
odium.  He  never  aguiu  regained  his  in- 
fluence in  the  Senate,  and  died  Sept.  8,  1869,  at  his 
home  in  Portland,  Me.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was 
made  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
bv  Grant,  but  died  three  days  after  his  appoint- 
ment at  Washington,  Dec.  24,  1869.  A.  W.  Randall 
left  the  Cabinet  to  take  up  his  residence  at  El- 
mira,  N.  Y..  where  he  practiced  law  until  his 
death,  July  2:,,  1872.  W.  H.  Seward  re- 
tired to  his  homo  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.f  in 
March,  1869,  the  following  year  set  out  on  a  tour 
around  the  world,  from  which  ho  returned  in  Oc- 
tober, 1871.  The  hist  year  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
literary  work,  during  which  he  compiled  an  ao- 
<  ountof  hin  travels  and  nartly  finished  a  history 
of  hi.s  llfo  and  times.  Ho  diod  at  Auburn,  Oct.  10. 
1K72.  Salmon  P.  0h*M  was  made  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  wo  havo  said,  and  died  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  hi*  daughter  in  Now  York,  May  7. 
1H73.  General  Loronzo  ThOflftM  diod  at  Welling- 
ton, March  2,  1H75,  huvlng  boon  rotlrod  from  the 


army  with  the  rank  of  Adjutant  General  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1869.  Gideon  Welles,  after  retiring  from 
his  long  service  in  the  navy,  kept  himself  before 
the  public  by  writing  a  number  of  articles  on  the 
people  and  events  of  the  two  administrations  with 
which  he  had  served.  These,  published  in  the 
magazines,  aroused  much  interest  and  discussion. 
He  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  11. 1878.  O.  H. 
Browning  was  practicing  law  with  the  Hon.  Jere- 
miah Black  at  Washington,  when  Mr.  Johnson 
appointed  him  to  the  Interior  Department.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  th^re  he  re- 
sumed his  profession  in  Quincy,  111.,  where  he 
was  in  active  practice  until  his  death,  Aug.  10, 
1881.  Ex-Governor  Dennison  left  the  Cabinet  be- 
cause his  radical  sentiments  could  not  be  brought 
into  accord  with  the  "policy"  of  President  John- 
son. Returning  to  Columbus,  he  ostensibly  re- 
sumed law  practice,  but  had  been  too  long  in  po- 
litical life  to  adjust  himself  readily  to  the  labors* 
of  his  old  profession.  He  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  United  Stages  Senator  in  1880.  He 
died  at  his  home  July  15,  1882.  Montgomery  Blair 
was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  lived  most  of  the  late 
years  of  his  life  on  his  fine  country  place  at  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  He  rejoined  the  Democratic  party 
upon  leaving  the  Cabinet,  and  was  very  active  in 
its  support.  He  supported  Mr.  Tilden  in  1876,  and 
subsequently  spoke  with  much  vigor  against  Pres- 
ident Hayes'  title.  He  favored  a  second  candidacy 
of  Mr.  Tilden  in  1880,  but  when  this  was  shown  to 
be  impossible  he  gave  warm  adherence  to  General 
Hancock.  He  died  at  his  home  July  27,  1883. 
General  Grant  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  served 
as  a  Cabinet  officer,  so  brief  and  tentative  was  his 
term,  and  of  his  brilliant  subsequent  political 
record  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  James  Speed 
was  made  Attorney  General  by  Lincoln  for  con- 
siderations of  friendship,  and  was  never  really 
equal  to  the  office.  Like  Dennison,  he  retired, 
because  of  his  disapuroval  of  President  Johnson's- 
course.  He  resumed  legal  practice  in  Louisville, 
but  retained  considerable  interest  in  politics.  He 
was  a  Republican  delegate  to  the  National  con- 
vention of  1868,  and  again  to  that  of  1876.  In  18S4 
he  supported  Mr.  Cleveland.  He  also  held  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Louisville  in  1875-79.  He  died  at  Louisville, 
June  25,  1887.  Of  the  five  living  members 
among  these  old  Cabinet  officers,  General  John 
M.  Schofield,  now  ranking  senior  General  of 
the  army,  may  be  regarded  as  the  one 
of  most  present  prominence.  Hugh  McCul- 
loch  became  a  banker  in  London  in  1870,  and  re- 
sided there  several  years.  In  1884  he  was  again 
called  to  the  Treasury  by  President  Arthur.  He 
resides  in  Washington,  and  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  book  of  recollections  that  is  likolv  to  keep 
him  before  the  public  some  time  longer.  Simon 
Cameron  is  getting  to  be  an  old  man  now,  having 
been  bora  in  1799.  After  leaving  his  position  in 
the  War  Department  he  served  as  Minister  to- 
Russia  for  nearly  two  years.  He  was  a  delegate 
at  the  Baltimore  convention  of  1804,  In  January, 
1867,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  und  waa  re- 
elected in  1H73.  In  1H77  he  resigned  in  favor 
of  his  son.  He  worked  for  t ho  Republican  party 
during  the  campaign  of  1880.   Since  then  he  has 
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taken  no  aotive  part  in  politics,  He  makes  his 
home  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  John  P.  Usher  was 
an  Indiana  lawyer,  and  went  back  to  his 
profession  from  the  Cabinet.  He  came  before 
the  public  some  years  later  as  one  of  the  consult- 
ing attorneys  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  James 
Harlan  resigned  his  Cabinet  office  to  enter  the 
Senate,  where  he  was  until  1873.  He  was  also 
President  of  Iowa  University  from  1869  to  1873. 
After  leaving  the  Senate  he  became  proprietor  and 
■editor  of  the  Washington  Chronicle.  He  was  also 
at  the  head  of  the  Alabama  Claims  Court  until  it 
was  wound  up  a  few  years  ago.  His  home  Is  still  in 
Washington,  T.  J.  Coffey  was  and  still  is  a  Penn- 
svlvania  lawyer,  and,  we  think,  resides  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

THE  ST.  JOHN  CHAKGES. 

Maitland,  Wis. 
Please  give  an  account  of  the  charges  brought  by 
Clarkson  against  John  P.  St.  John,  and  tell  whether 
they  were  ever  proved.  Subscribes. 

Answer.— After  the  election  of  1884,  Mr.  Si. 
John  was  very  generally  charged  •  with  insincerity 
and  mercenary  motives.  A  St.  Lonis  paper  hav- 
ing asserted  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarkson.  editor  of  the 
Dee  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  could  testify  that  the 
Prohibitionist  leader  was  always  "on  the  make,"  a 
Chicago  journal  wrote  to  Mr.  Clarkson  for  his  evi- 
dence. This  was  given  to  the  public  Jan.  9,  1885. 
Briefly,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  in  the  October 
previous,  just  be  fore  the  Ohio  State  election,  St. 
John,  through  his  friend,  James  F.  Legate,  made 
an  offer  to  sell  out  to  the  Republicans  for  $25,000. 
For  this  sum  he  would  either  withdraw  from  the 
field  or  remain  in  it,  and  speak  indirectly  in  favor 
of  tne  Republicans.  Legate  came  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  met  Clarkson,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter 
from  Senator  Plumb;  and  claimed  to  have  au- 
thority to  speak  for  St.  John,  corroborating  his 
statements  with  confidential  letters  and  dis- 
patches. Protracted  negotiations  with  Legate 
followed,  the  latter  always  representing  himself 
as  in  direct  and  frequent  communication 
with  his  chief.  The  demand  first  made 
was  for  $25,000,  but  was  gradually  forced 
down  to  one-tenth  of  that  sum.  As  a  proof 
of  his  sincerity  St.  John  was  requested,  through 
Legate,  to  leave  Ohio  in  the  midst  of  the 
canvass.  This  Clarkson  said  he  did,  on  the  plea, 
of  weakness  of  the  throat.  But  Mr.  St.  John, 
who  denied  the  charges  in  toto,  said  that  he  did 
not  desert  his  post  in  Ohio,  but  fulfilled  every 
engagement  before  he  withdrew  to  speak  in  Mich- 
igan. The  story  of  Clarkson,  so  faT  as  Legate  was 
concerned,  was  certainly  supported  by  proof,  but 
the  question  whether  St.  John  knew  and  con- 
sented to  the  negotiations  carried  on  in  his  name 
was  left  uncertain.  The  witnesses  cited  by  Clark- 
ton  were  Senator  Plumb,  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 
Colonel  Dudley,  R.  C.  Kerens,  and  one  Willard, 
Legate's  nephew  and  secretary.  Willard  made 
affidavit  that  St.  John,  in  answer  to  a  telegram 
sent  to  him,  told  them  to  "proceed  with  the  ne- 
jotiations."  Both  Kerens  and  Clarkson  made 
public  letters  that  unquestionably  convicted 
Legate  of  sharing  in,  if  he  did  not  actually  de- 
vise, the  bargain  scheme.  Mr.  Elkins  was  the 
Republican  to  whom  the  proposition  was  sub- 
mitted.  But  though  the  negotiations  of  Clark- 


son and  Legate  were  proved,  there  was  no 
direct  evidence  of  other  than  a  circumstantial 
character  to  convict  Mr.  St.  John  of  knowledge 
of  the  bargain.  The  matter  was  never  pushed  to 
further  investigation. 

THE  EQUALIZATION  BOUNTY  BILL. 

Burroak,  Ind. 
Did  General  Grant  veto  a  bill  to  equalize  the 
bounties  paid  to  soldiers?  If  so.  give  some  account 
of  the  bill,  and  the  President's  reasons  tor  oppos- 
ing it.  D.  C.  Knott. 

Answer. — Accurate  information  on  the  above 
point  is  not  readily  obtained,  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar, not  to  say  irregular,  manner  in  which  the 
bill  was  passed.  McPherson's  Political  Hand- 
book makes  no  mention  of  it,  nor  does  the  Annual 
Cyclopedia  for  the  year,  and  in  various  summaries 
of  President  Grant's  vetoes  this  is  not  mentioned. 
The  followiug  are  the  circumstances  of  the  matter, 
obtained  directly  from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  the  dates  mentioned.  Between  1865  and  1875  no 
less  than  four  bills  for  the  equalization  of  bounties 
had  been  brought  before  Congress,  and  had  been 
passed  in  the  House.  One  was  brought  by  General 
Schenck  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  one  by 
Henry  D.  Washburn  in  the  Fortieth  Congress,  and 
one  by  Mr.  Krebs  in  the  Forty-second  Congress. 
All  of  these,  though  adopted  by  the  House,  had 
been  voted  down  in  the  Senate,  and  all  on  the 
same  plea,  that  owing  to  the  very  great  differ- 
ence in  local  bounties  no  equalization  was  possi- 
ble. Reference  was  made  to  the  facts  in 
the  case.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  when 
volunteering  went  on  rapidly,  no  bounties  were 
offered.  Later,  when  the  serious  nature  of  the 
struggle  was  more  apparent,  and  the  need  of 
men  was  imperative,  the  Federal  Government  of- 
fered bounty  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  vear.  State  gov- 
ernments then  also  offered  bounties,  in  eagerness 
to  have  quotas  filled  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
still  later,  when  the  draft  was  ordered,  States, 
counties,  and  towns  offered  very  large  bounties,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  con- 
scription. In  many  instances  bounties  of  $800  and 
$1,000  were  given.  Obviously,  unless  it  were  i  pos- 
sible to  bring  the  bounties  of  all  up  to  the  figure 
of  the  most  generous  local  bounties,  no  equaliza- 
tion scheme  could  claim  to  be  wholly  fair.  And 
there  were  other  matters  of  detail  that  seemed  to 
many  to  stand  as  insuperable  barriers  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  any  of  the  plans  offered.  The 
fourth  bill  was  brought  before  the  House  by  Mr. 
Gunckel,  of  Ohio,  in  the  session  of  1874-75,and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
The  committee  reported,  but  its  report  met  with 
objections,  and  was  laid  upon  the  table.  After 
considerable  effort  Mr.  Gunckel  succeeded  Feb. 
13,  1875,  in  inducing  the  House  to  take 
it  from  the  table,  and,  after  considerable 
debate,  it  was  brought  (o  a  vote  the  same  day. 
The  bill  provided  that  all  non-commissioned 
officers,  private  soldiers,  musicians,  artincers. 
wagoners,  and  servants  should  receive  an  addi- 
tional bounty  of  $8.33^  per  month  for  all  time 
served  in  the  army  between  the  dates  of  April  12, 
1861,  and  May  7,  1865.  This  was  to  be  paid  to 
widows  or  families  of  any  man  included  in  above 
list  who  had  died  since  his  enlistment,  but  from 
the  amount  thus  estimated  was  to  be  deducted 
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whatever  amount  might  have  been  paid  as  State 
or  local  bounty.  The  objections  urged  against 
the  bill  were  that,  first,  it  would  make  a  very 
heavy  draft  upon  the  Treasury  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  large  balance  to  meet  it.  Opinions 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  needed  to  pay  the 
bounties  differed  widely.  Mr.  Gunckel  esti- 
mated it  at  $20,000,000.  An  employe  of  th6  Treas- 
ury, who  had  been  requested  to  make  an  estimate 
on  it  made  it  $58,000,000,  while  to  the  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury,  who  had  been  specially  asked  for  his 
opinion  in  the  matter  by  Mr.  Garfield,  said  that 
it  would  require  not  less  than  $100,000,000.  The 
fact  was,  apparently,  that,  no  statistics  of  local 
bounties  being  attainable,  no  estimate  could  be 
anything  better  than  a  guess.  Another  objection 
was  that  to  pay  the  money  called  for  by  the  bill, 
States  that  had  given  liberal  bounties  to  their 
soldiers  must  be  taxed  for  those  which  never  gave 
any  bounties.  The  bill,  however,  passed  the  House 
Feb.  13. 1875,  by  a  vote  of  177  yeas  to  40  nays,  72 
members  not  voting.  Among  those  who  voted 
against  the  bill  for  reasons  above  given  were  men 
of  such  unquestioned  patriotic  records  as  Dawes, 
Eugene  Hale,  J.  R.  Hawley,  E.  R.  Hoar,  and 
others.  General  Garfield  and  others  opposed  the 
bill  for  its  weaknesses  in  debate,  but  voted  for  it 
on  its  final  passage.  The  bill  then  went  to  the 
Senate,  where  Mr.  Logan  was  its  especial  cham- 
pion. Here  there  was  much  more  opposition  and 
more  extended  debate.  Mr.  Sherman  contended 
that  the  United  States  had  never  agreed  to  pay 
every  soldier  $100  a  year,  as  the  advocates 
of  the  bill  claimed.  If  this  were  so, 
and  this  debt  had  been  paid  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  by  the  States,  it  was  due  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  States.  But  the 
United  States  Treasury  could  not  stand  any  such 
claims,  he  said, in  its  present  condition.  Mr.  Ferry 
offered  an  amendment,  striking  out  the  clause  for 
deducting  the  bounties  paid  by  States,  and  Mr. 
Edmunds  further  inserted  a  clause  providing  for 
an  issue  of  bonds  to  raise  the  money  required  by 
the  bill.  Both  of  these  amendments  were  adopted, 
and  the  bill  was  finally  put  to  vote  March  2,  re- 
sulting in  yeas  30,  nays  30,  absent  13.  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  Vice  President,  voted  for  the  bill  and  carried 
it.  Manv  prominent  Republicans,  as  Senators 
Allison,  Boutwell,  Chandler,  Edmunds,  Ferry, 
Frelinghuysen,  Morriil,  Sherman,  Washburn,  and 
others  voted  against  it.  By  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  on  its  behalf  Mr.  Gunckel  succeeded,  at 
nearly  midnight,  March  3,  in  having  the  rules  sus- 
pended and  the  Senate  bill  taken  up.  The  House 
refused  to  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  bill  was  sent  to  a  conference  commit- 
tee. This  committee  reported  at  9:30  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning,  recommending  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  vote  of  non-concurrence. 
This  the  Houso  agroed  to  by  a  vote  of  150  yeas, 
41  nays;  not  voting.  i>7.  It  was  held  by  the  friends 
of  the  bill  that  it  was  now  passed,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  formal  action  of  the  Senate  on  the 
conference  report,  the  bill— having  been,  an  ||  cus- 
tomary with  all  large  bitl*,  enrolled  in  advance— 
wu»  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  for  his 
signature,  and  then  sent  to  the  Senate  in  regular 
order.    The  PreHldmit  of  the  Senate  signed  it  in 


great  haste,  with  a  large  number  of  others,  which 
were  hurried  to  President  Grant  as  the  last 
moments  of  the  session  were  approaching.  A  few 
minutes  later,  however,  the  Senate  laid  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  table,  and  several  Senators 
objected  quite  strongly  to  the  haste  in  sending  the 
bill  to  the  President.  The  irregular  manner  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill  was  probably  one  reason 
why  President  Grant  objected  to  signing  it;  but 
the  reasons  which  he  gave,  briefly,  for  there. was 
not  time  to  transcribe  a  veto  message,  were  (1> 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  Treasury  could 
not  stand  the  large  expenditure  entailed  by  the 
bill;  (2)  that  the  bill  was  not  fair  to  the  soldiers, 
nor  to  the  States;  and  (3)  that,  in  his  opinion,  the- 
claim  agents  would  be  more  benefited  by  it* 
operation  than  the  soldiers. 

MUSCOVY  DUCKS. 
_.         .       .  •  Cresco,  Iowa. 

Give  a  description  of  Muscovy  ducks,  and  tell 
where  they  came  from.  W.  F.  Gager. 

Answer.— The  Muscovy,  or  more  oroperlv  Musk 
duck,  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  South  America,  where 
it  is  still  found  in  large  numbers  in  its  wild  state. 
When  wild  these  ducks  are  glossy  black,  with  the- 
wing  coverts  white.  When  domesticated  it  becomes 
lighter  in  color,  with  various  mixtures  of  black,, 
brown,  and  white.  It  is  diificult  to  raise  in  its 
pure  state,  but  with  the  Mallard  or  common  river 
duck  it  breeds  well,  losing,  however,  that  peculiar 
musky  odor  and  taste  which  gave  it  its  name.  This 
odor  proceeds  from  two  small  glands  on  either  side 
of  the  bird's  spine.  These  ducks  have  long  bodies, 
short  legs,  and  a  very  clumsy  appearance  on  land. 
Their  distinguishing  mark  is  a  large  red  tubercle 
or  carbuncle  on  the  top  of  the  bill  at  its  base.  The- 
full-grown  drake  weighs  from  nine  to  ten  pounds, 
but  the  duck  is  very  much  smaller. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Chicago. 

What  is  the  nationality  of  Queen  Victoria? 

J.C. 

A nswer.— Queen  Victoria  was  the  only  child  of 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  who  was  the  fourth  son  of 
George  III.  She  was  born  at  Kensington  Palace 
May  24,  't9.  Her  mother  was  Victoria  Mary  Louise, 
fourth  daughter  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld,  and  sister  of  Leopold,  late  King  of  the 
Belgians. 

QUACK  GRASS. 

Emmettsberg.  Iowa. 
I  send  you  a  specimen  of  grass  that  has  appeared 
on  my  land  for  the  first  time  this  summer.  Please 
give  its  name  and  qualities.  W.  L.  L. 

Answer— The  soecimen  offered  is  of  the  species 
known  most  commonly  in  this  country  as  quack 
grass.  It  is  also  known  in  Europe  as  couch  grass, 
dog  grass,  quickens,  and  squitoh  or  quitch.  Ita 
botanical  name  is  triticum  repens.  It  is  common 
inmost  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America.  It 
grows  to  a  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet, 
and  has  two-rowed  spikes  and  flat  spikelets.  It  i» 
a  perennial,  and  its  creeping  root  stocks  make  the 
grass  very  difficult  of  extirpation,  so  that 
it  is  generally  regarded  by  farmers  as 
a  troublesome  weed.  It  should  be  thor- 
oughly rooted  out  of  all  lands  used 
for  cereals,  but  in  pastures  it  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  fixing  loose  sandy  soils.  It  in  not,  how- 
ever, regarded  as  a  very  nutritious  grass.  The 
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roots  are  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  and  in  Italy  are 
gathered  for  feeding  horses.  They  have  also  been 
dried  and  ground  into  meal,  in  some  parts  of 
Southern  Europe,  in  times  of  great  scarcity. 
Among  other  uses,  these  roots  have  served  to 
make  a  kind  of  cheap  beer,  and  in  many  countries 
have  an  important  part  in  domestic  medicine. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  LAW. 

Obd,  Neb. 

When  was  the  homestead  law  first  advocated  in 
Congress,  and  by  what  party?  By  what  party  and 
when  was  it  finally  passed  ?  Readeb. 

Answer. — The  question  of  the  distribution  of 
the  'immense  public  domain  of  the  United  States 
was  agitated  in  Congress  from  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  The  reader  will  find  a  very  full  ac- 
count of  the  legislation  concerning  public  lands 
prior  to  1860  in  Our  Curiosity  Shop  book  for  1887. 
^These  lands  were  sold  by  the  Government  at  such 
low  rates  that  they  directly  invited  speculation, 
and  between  1820  and  1850  schemes  without  num- 
ber were  proposed  with  the  object  of  inducing 
their  purchase  by  settlers.  The  first  bill  for  grant- 
ing pre-emption  rights  to  actual  settlers  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress  by  Thomas  H.  Benton,  in  1824, 
but  it  was  rejected.  The  privilege  of  pre-emp- 
tion, however,  was  sometimes  conferred  by  special 
enactment.  In  1840  a  movement  toward  a  perma- 
nent pre-emption  law  was  started,  and.  says  Alex- 
ander Johnston,  "under  the  stimulus  of  the  Pres- 
idential campaign  of  that  year,  in  which  the  log- 
cabin,  the  symbol  of  frontier  life,  played  an  im- 
portant part,  the  act  of  September,  1841— which 
was  supplemented  by  the  act  of  March.  1843 — was 
passed  by  Congress."  Under  these  laws  pre- 
emption was  confined  to  surveyed  lands  only,  but 
by  laws  passed  in  1853  and  1854  the  privilege  was 
extended  to  unsurveyed  lands.  The  pre-emption 
laws  were  important  in  preparing  the  way  for  a 
homestead  law.  About  1850  or  1851  the  idea  of 
free  homesteads  began  to  be  suggested.  The 
scheme  originated  with  the  party  known  as  the 
Free-Soil  Democrats.  This  party,  in  its  convention 
held  Aug.  11,  1852,  at  which  John  P.  Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  George  W.  Julian,  of  Indiana, 
were  nominated  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
declared  that  "the  public  lands  of  the  united 
States  belong  to  the  people,  and  should  not  be 
6old  to  individuals  nor  granted  to  corporations, 
but  should  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  and  should  be  granted  in  limited 
quantities,  free  of  cost,  to  landless  settlers.  The 
advantages  of  the  scheme  were  obvious,  and  it 
probably  would  have  been  readily  adopted,  had 
not  the  facilities  it  offered  for  colonizing  the  West 
with  Free  Soilers  brought  against  it  the  opposition 
of  the  South.  The  vital  question  then  forcing 
itself  upon  the  people  was  the  extension  or  non- 
extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  and 
party  lines  were  becoming  obliterated  by  the 
sharper  marks  of  sectional  division.  Had 
the  Dro-slavery  party  of  the  South  felt  sure 
that  it  could  utilize  increased  facilities  for  col- 
onizing the  great  West  as  effectively  as  its  op- 
ponents at  the  North  could,  it  would  have  un- 
doubtedly favored  the  scheme.  As  it  was,  this 
faction  judged,  and  rightly,  that  the  plan  would 
act  directly  toward  increasing  the  political  power 


of  their  enemies,  and  so  opposed  it.  In  18f>2  and 
1854  bills  were  brought  before  Congress  for  the 
distribution  of  the  public  domain  to  settlers,  but 
they  were  promptly  Dushed  out  of  sight.  Early  iu 
1859  a  bill  was  brought  before  Congress  giving 
heads  of  families  the  right  to  enter  free  of  cost 
160  acres  of  public  land  as  homesteads.  The  gen- 
eral absorption  of  the  Free-Soil  Democrats  in  the 
newly  formed  Republican  party  caused  the  bill  to 
be  now  recognized  largely,  though  not 
absolutely,  as  a  Republican  measure.  This 
bill  passed  the  House,  but  was  lost  in 
the  Senate.  In  1860  a  bill  providing  that  a  head  of 
a  family  might  enter  upon  a  quarter  section  of 
land  and,  after  the  expiration  of  five  years,  might 
purchase  the  same  at  25  cents  per  acre,  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress.  It  was.  however,  vetoed 
by  President  Buchanan  on  the  plea  that  its  pro- 
visions were  unequal  and  unjust.  An  attempt  wa- 
made  to  pass  it  over  the  President's  veto,  but  it 
failed.  In  1862  the  homestead  law.  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, with  subsequent  amendments,  was  passed  by 
both  houses  and  signed  by  President  Lincoln.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  it  was  passed  by  the  Repub- 
lican party,  as  that  party  alone  at  that  date  was 
effectively  represented  in  Congress. 

TWELFTH  ILLINOIS  CAVALRY. 
;  Minneapolis,  Kan. 

Give  a  brief  sKetch  of  the  Twelfth  Illinois  Cav- 
alry. J.  a. 

Answer.— The  Twelfth  Illinois  Cavalry  was  or- 
ganized at  Camp  Butler  in  February,  1862.  and  re- 
mained there,  guarding  rebel  prisoners,  until  June 
25,  when  it  was  mounted  and  sent  to  Martinsburg, 
Va.  Sept.  5  it  had  its  first  skirmish  with  the  en- 
emy. Early  in  November  the  regiment  was  as- 
signed to  Sigel's  army,  and  acted  as  its  escort  from 
Warrenton  to  Fredericksburg.  After  the  disas- 
trous battle  at  the  latter  place  it  was  sent  to  Ma- 
nassas, and  thence  to  Dumphries.  It  had  a  brave 
share  in  the  celebrated  Stoneman  raid,  in  which  it 
traveled  over  200  miles,  lost  two  officers  and  thirty- 
three  enlisted  men,  and  destroyed  over  a  million 
dollars' worth  of  the  enemy's  property.  It  was 
with  Buford's  division,  which  attacked  Long- 
street's  Corps  on  the  flank  as  it  was  hastening  for- 
ward to  engage  Meade  in  the  position  he  had 
chosen  at  Gettysburg.  On  the  morning  of  July  4 
the  brigade  to  whicn  the  Twelfth  was  attached 
was  sent  to  Williamsport,  to  hold  the  ford  there 
against  the  enemy.  After  the  retreat  of  Lee  from 
Gettysburg  the  Twelfth  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  was 
present  at  the  cavalry  battles  at  Falling  Waters, 
the  Rapidan,  and  Stevensburg,  acquitting  itself 
well  at  all  points.  Nov.  20  it  was  ordered  home  to 
reorganize  as  veterans.  Feb.  9,  1864,  it  started  for 
St.  Louis,  whence  it  was  sent  to  join  General 
Banks  in  his  retreat  down  the  Red  River.  Subse- 
quently it  was  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and  was 
engaged  in  picket  duty  at  several  points  through 
the  summer.  In  September  it  was  sent  to  Baton 
Rouge,  in  November  was  with  an  expedition  to 
Liberty,  Miss.,  and  later  took  part  in  General 
Davidson's  expedition  agaiust  Mobile.  Jan.  7  it 
returned  to  Baton  Rouge,  then  went  up  to  Mem- 
phis. In  January  went  on  a  raid  through  South- 
eastern Arkansas.   Returning  to  Memphis  it  was 
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on  picket  duty  there  till  June,  when  it  was  sent  to 
Alexandria,  La.  Thence  it  went  to  Hempstead, 
Texas,  and  then  to  Houston,  where  it  was  em- 
ployed in  guard  and  escort  duty  until  May  29,  1866, 
when  it  was  mustered  out  and  sent  home. 


THE  WOODROW  CASE. 

Elwood,  hi. 

What  was  the  Woodrow  case,  referred  to  by  Pro- 
fessor Proctor  in  one  of  his  articles  in  The  Inter 
Ocean  some  time  since?  G.  Cattel. 

Answer. — Professor  Proctor  refers  to  the  Wood- 
row  case  as  an  instance  wherein  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  man  "was  confided 
to  men  professedly  ienorant  of  the  scientific  con- 
siderations on  which  it  depends."  The  instance 
was  that  of  Dr.  Woodrow,  professor  in  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1884  this 
gentleman  was  charged  with  teaching  the  evo- 
lution hypothesis  as  the  true  "origin  of  man;"  in 
other  words,  of  having  adopted  the  Darwinian 
theory.  The  trustees  of  the  seminary  met,  and 
though  themselves  not  versed  in  science,  they 
condemned  the  Doctor's  opinions  as  false  and 
contrary  to  Christianity,  and  dismissed  him  fiom 
the  seminary. 

NUMBER  OF  ELECTORS. 

Fbedonia,  Kan. 
What  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
electors  in  each  of  the  States  during  the  past  ten 
years?  H.CWilbuk. 

Answer. — Herewith  is  given  the  number  of 
Presidential  electors  to  which  each  State  was  en- 
titled in  the  Garfield  campaign  in  1880,  and  the 
number  to  which  each  State  is  now  entitled: 
State.  1880.1 

Alabama   10 

Arkansas   6 

California   6 

Colorado   3 

Connecticut   6 

Delaware   3 

Florida   4 

Georgia  11 

Illinois  21 

Indiana   16 

Iowa   ....  11 

Kansas   6 

Kentucky  12 

Louisiana   8 

Maine   7 

Maryland   8 

Massachusetts...  13 

Michigan   11 

Minnesota   5 

Mississippi   8 


State.  1880. 1 

Missouri   15 

Nebraska   3 

Nevada   3 

New  Hampshire.  5 

New  Jersey   9 

New  York  35 

North  Carolina..  10 

Ohio  22 

Oregon   3 

Pennsylvania....  29 
Rhode  Island. ...  4 
South  Carolina..  7 

Tennessee  12 

Texas   8 

Vermont   5 

Virginia  11 

West  Virginia...  5 
13  Wisconsin   10 

7i  — 
9|    Total  369 


14 


16 
5 
3 
4 
9 
36 
11 
23 
3 
30 
4 
9 
12 
13 
4 
12 
6 
11 

401 


THE  MANDRAKE. 

VlllDEN.  111. 

Why  is  the  mandrake  regarded  with  feelings  of 
■superstition?  What  are  the  real  properties  of  the 
plant?  R.  S.  T. 

A  nswer. — The  botanical  name  of  the  mandrake 
is  mandragora,  a  name  by  which  it  is  often  refer- 
red to  in  poetry.  Th"  plant  has  a  large,  perennial 
root  which  is  often  divided  into  two  or  more  forks, 
and  bears  a  rude  rosoinblance  to  a  human  body. 
This  appearance  caused  the  ancient  superstition 
that  it  was  endowod  with  animal  feelings,  and 
fabulous  stories  wore  told  of  its  uttering 
lond  screams  when  uprooted  from  the 
earth.  The  supposition  was  that  it  origi- 
nally grew  from  the  dead  body  of  a  mur- 
derer. Male  and  fraud*  varieties  of  the  root 
were  noted  bv  early  writers,  and  all  united  in  de- 
claring the  process  of  removing  one  of  these  roots 
from  th*  •mi-Hi  M  bo  very  diingorous     The  histo- 


rian J osephus  says  that  the  earth  was  first  well 
dug  away  from  the  root  of  the  plant,  a  cord  was 
then  fixed  to  it.  and  the  other  end  tied  round  a 
dog's  neck.  The  dog  was  then  made  to  run,  and 
by  its  struggles  to  get  away  it  pulled  up  the  root, 
but  a  moment  after  fell  dead ;  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  same  fate  would  have  befallen  a  human 
being  had  he  uprooted  the  plant.  The  fruit  of  this 
plant  was  called  the  love-apple,  from  the  ancient 
idea  that  it  excited  amorous  inclinations;  it  was 
also  believed  to  produce  fecundity  in  women. 
Small  pieces  of  the  root  used  to  be  worn 
as  love-charms,  and  love-philters  were  made 
of  the  juice  of  the  flower  and  leaves, 
The  goddess  Venus  is  called  by  the  old  poets, 
Mandragoritis.  The  narcotic  properties  of  the 
mandrake  root  were  early  discovered,  and  it  was 
used  as  an  opiate  and  anaesthetic.  Thus  Shakes- 
peare makes  Iago  say  to  Othello  after  he  has 
aroused  his  jealous  passion: 

"Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  world, 
Shall  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ownest  yesterday." 

These  stupefying  qualities  also  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  superstition  still  held  that  a  small  dose  makes 
a  person  vain  and  conceited,  but  that  a  large  dose 
occasions  idiocy.  The  mandrake  is  now  used  in 
medicine  both  as  a  narcotic  and  a  purgative.  The 
May  apple  of  this  country  (podophyllum)  is  often 
wrongly  called  mandrake.  It  has  a  root  resem- 
bling the  foot  of  a  web-footed  animal,  and  not  at 
all  like  that  of  the  mandragora,  and  it  has  no 
narcotic  properties. 

SIXTH  ILLINOIS  CAVALBY. 

Habtsvillb,  Ind. 
Give  a  history  of  the  Sixth  Illinois  Cavalry. 

Reader. 

Answer.'- The  Sixth  Illinois  Cavalry  was  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Butler,  III.,  Nov.  19,  1861,  and  was 
sent  to  the  camp  at  Shawneetown,  moving  to  Ken- 
tucky in  the  following  February.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  It  operated  against  the  guer- 
rillas, and  in  the  fall  formed  the  advance  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  army  in  his  movement  into  Mis- 
sissippi. Was  in  winter  quarters  at  Lagrange, 
Tenn.,  and  in  April  following  took  part  in  the  fa- 
mous Grierson  raid  through  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana.  In  this  expedition  the  regiment  trav- 
eled some  eight  hundred  miles,  was  engaged  a 
number  of  times  with  the  enemy,  destroyed  much 
property,  and  arrived  safely  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  May  2,  1863,  after  a  con 
tinuous  march  of  seventeen  days.  Was  uuder 
General  Banks  at  the  siege  of  Port  Huron  in  June 
and  July;  then  returned  to  Memphis,  and  in  Au- 
gust went  to  Germantown.  Tenn.,  where  it  took 
part  in  soveral  raiding  expeditions  into  the  ene- 
my's territory.  In  March  the  regiment  re-enlisted 
as  veterans,  nnd  after  its  return  from  furlough  in 
May,  was  guarding  railroads  until  August,  wheu 
most  of  the  rogimont  joined  A.  J.  Smith's  expedi- 
tion to  Oxford,  Miss.  It  took  a  part  in  several 
subsequent  scouting  expeditions,  and  had  more 
than  one  sharp  brush  with  the  enemy.  Wan 
ut  the  battle  of  Franklin.  Nov.  SO,  and  in  the  fight 
at  Nashville,  Doc.  14-10.    After  this,  was  stationed 
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at  various  points,  until  it  was  marched  in  July. 
1865,  to  Montgomery,  Ala.  Part  of  the  regiment 
was  now  detached  and  stationed  at  other  points. 
In  November,  18G5.  the  detachments  were  called 
together  for  muster  out.  Discharged  at  Spring- 
iield,  111..  Nov.  20,  1865. 

FACTS  ABOUT  BUSSIA. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1.  State  the  amount  of  wheat  and  other  cereals 
annually  exported  from  Russia.  2.  Give  the  extent 
of  her  mineral  productions  and  timber  resources. 
3.  Also  give  a  description  of  her  educational  sys- 
tem. K.  K. 

Answer.— 1.  The  chief  article  of  export  from 
Russia  is  grain,  mainly  wheat.  The  total  export 
of  grain  from  Russia  is  steadily  increasing,  having 
risen  from  an  average  of  52.480.0U0  bushels  in  1856- 
€0  to  189,600,000  in  1876-83,  and  212,988,600  in  1884. 
This  increase  does  not  prove,  strange  to  say,  an 
excess  of  grain,  for  even  when  one- third  of  Russia 
was  famine-stricken,  the  export  trade  did  not 
wholly  decline,  as  the  peasants  are  often  com- 
pelled to  reduce  themselves  to  starvation  to  pay 
~heir  taxes  in  grain.  The  cereal  crop  of  1885  for 
Russia  is  given  in  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  as 
wheat,  172,074,400  bushels;  rye,  678,632,000  bushels; 
barley,  97,004,000  bushels;  oats,  475,832,000 bushels; 
other  grains,  100.384,000  bushels.  This  authority 
gives  the  total  amount  of  grain  and  flour  exported 
in  1883  at  229,367,200  bushels;  1884,  182,- 
989,600  bushels;  1885,  210,176,640  bushels; 
1886.  167,696,640  bushels.  No  authority  within 
our  reach  divides  the  cereal  export 
for  those  years.  2.  Though  Russia  is  very  rich  in 
mineral  resources,  the  mines  are  but  imperfectly 
developed.  The  chief  reasons  for  this  are  the  re- 
moteness of  the  mines  from  the  industrial  centers, 
•and  the  imperfect  means  of  transportation,  the 
want  of  technical  instruction  in  mining,  and  also 
of  capital  to  work  them.  Gold  is  obtained  in  Si- 
beria, the  Ural  Mountains,  Central  Asia,  and  Fin- 
land; silver  in  Siberia,  and  a  small  quantity  in  the 
Caucasus:  platinum  in  the  Urals;  lead,  with  the 
silver  in  SiDeria;  zinc  in  Poland,  and  tin  in  Fin- 
land. Copper  is  worked  in  parts  of  the  Ural 
region,  bat  the  industry  is  a  feeble  one.  Excellent 
iron  mines  exist  in  the  Urals,  and  also  throughout 
the  Moscow  and  Dorietz  basins,  in  the  western 
provinces,  in  Poland, Finland,  and  in  Siberia.  The 
quantities  of  the  leading  minerals  and  metals  pro- 
duced in  1884  were  as  follows:  Gold,  91,000 pounds; 
silver.  23,600;  platinum,  5,480;  lead,  1,544,000;  zinc, 
10,545,720;  copper,  15,187,480:  pig  iron.  1.244.240.000; 
iron,  884,560,000;  steel,  505,400,000;  coal,  9,596,840,- 
000;  naphtha,  3,609,200.000;  salt,  2,500,040,000.  This 
yield  by  no  means  supplies  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, and  large  quantities  of  minerals  are  still  im- 
ported, especially  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  zinc. 
Concerning  the  condition  of  the  minerals  in  the 
country,  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1888  says: 
"The  coal  mines  of  the  Don  are  yearly  extending; 
in  1884  they  occupied  13,950  men  and  135  engines, 
the  produce  reaching  32,494,400  cwt.  The  next  im- 
portant coal  fields  are  those  of  Kielce,  in  Poland, 
giving  33,111,100  cwt.  The  Caspian  naphtha  in- 
dustry is  also  extending  rapidly.  The  extraction 
of  manganese  ore  is  growing  in  the  Caucasus.  It 
reached  50.520.000  pounds,  with  3,322,000  pounds  in 
the  Urals,  in  1884.  The  number  of  persons  engaged 


in  the  mining  and  working  of  minerals  was  330,752 
in  1884,  and  the  number  of  water  and  steam  en- 
gines in  the  empire  was  3,450,  showing  an  aggre- 
gate of  100,000  horse-power.  There  is  also  con- 
siderable iron  industry  in  Finland."  Forests  cover 
40.3  per  cent  of  the  country  in  Russia  proper,  25.2 
in  Poland,  and  53.3  in  Finland.  In  Siberia  tli ^ y 
also  cover  an  immense  proportion  of  the  country. 
These  are  very  unsystematically  worked,  but  the 
average  export  reaches  a  value  of  about  $18,000,000. 
3.  Under  the  pre3ent  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion Russia  is  divided  into  thirteen  educational 
provinces,  each  presided  over  by  a  curator. 
The  empire  has  nine  universities,  including 
that  at  Helsingfors.  Finland.  The  Russian 
students  are  many  of  them  very  poor,  and  quite 
unable  to  take  the  university  course  without  the 
aid  of  scholarships.  There  is  a  total  of  nearly  16,- 
000  students  in  the  universities.  There  are  four 
free  schools  in  the  empire  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women;  there  was  a  medical  academy  for 
women,  but  it  was  closed  by  imperial  authority. 
In  1884  there  were  in  the  empire — excluding  Fin- 
land—524  secondary  schools,  with  an  aggregate  of 
90,952  pupils,  and  326  schools  for  girls,  with  60,969 
pupils.  Eleven  superior  schools  have  an  aggre- 
gate of  2,497  students.  The  technical  schools, 
agricultural,  industrial,  mining,  and  others,  amount 
to  a  total  of  455,  with  an  average  of  55,000  male,  and 
3,700  female  pupils.  There  are  also  in  the  empire 
some  35.480  primary  schools,  with  a  total  of  over 
2,000,000  pupils,  and  some  19,520  teachers.  In  1884 
there  were  68  normal  schools,  with  nearly  5,000 
pupils.  From  all  sources,  including  local  and  state 
appropriations,  about  $25,000,000  is  annually  given 
to  education.  The  mass  of  the  great  population  of 
Russia  has  as  yet  but  little  education.  In 
1860  only  two  out  of  every  hundred  recruits  levied 
for  the  army  could  read  and  write,  but  the  pro- 
portion had  largely  increased  in  1870,  when  eleven 
out  of  every  hundred  could  read  and  write,  and  in 
1882  nineteen  in  a  hundred.  In  the  grand  duchy 
of  Finland,  which  has  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion separate  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
education  is  all  but  universal,  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  being  able  at  least  to  read,  if  not  to 
write. 

PEANUTS. 

Pierre  D  T« 
Tell  me  something  about  peanuts,  where  they 
eome  from,  and  especially  how  they  are  raised. 

J.  L.  Clark. 

Answer. — The  peanut  is  a  leguminous  plant.  It 
is  also  known  by  the  names  ground  pea  and  ground 
nut,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Southern  States  it  is 
called  pindar,  and  elsewhere  goober.  The  botani- 
cal name  is  arachis  hypogaaa.  The  exact  nativity 
of  the  peanut  is  not  known,  but  it  is  thought  to 
be  indigenous  to  Western  Africa.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  all  tropical  countries,  most  extensively 
perhaps  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  im- 
mense quantities  are  raised  to  supply  the  Euro- 
pean market.  It  is  largely  cultivated  in  South 
America  also,  and  in  our  Southern  States  is  a 
very  important  crop.  Two  varieties  of  the  nut 
are  recognized— the  Virginia  nut,  which  is  much 
the  larger,  and  the  Carolina  or  African.  The  plant 
is  an  annual,  with  many  trailing  branches,  with 
small  leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers.   After  the 
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flower  falls  off  from  the  end  of  each  little 
branchlet,  the  pod  which  forms  in  its  place  is 
gradually  forced  into  the  ground  by  the 
elongation  of  its  stalk.  If  this  is  prevented  in 
any  way  the  nut  does  not  form,  as  it  can  only 
develop  when  covered  with  earth.  For  the  culti- 
vation of  this  favorite  article  of  food— one  is  at  a 
loss  whether  to  class  it  among  fruits  or  vegetables 
— good  rich  land. with  an  admixture  of  sand,  should 
be  selected.  It  should  especially  be  free  from  red 
clay,  as  that  stains  the  shells  and  lowers  the  qual- 
ity and  price  of  the  nuts.  In  April  the  land  should 
be  marked  off  into  furrows  three  feet  apart,  and 
in  these  two  peas,  deprived  of  their  shells,  are 
dropped  at  intervals  of  eighteen  inches  and  cov- 
ered an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  The  young  plants 
should  be  well  weeded,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  blossom  the  drills  should  be  bedded  up  on  each 
side.  This  is  to  afford  a  soft  soil  for  the  young  nut 
to  strike  into.  After  the  pods  begin  to  bury  them- 
selves in  the  ground  the  crop  needs  no  further  at- 
tention until  after  the  first  frost,  when  it  is  gen- 
erally ripe  enough  to  harvest.  The  vines  are  dug 
with  pronged  hoes,  allowed  to  lie  a  few  days 
to  dry,  and  then  stacked  in  a  shed 
to  cure.  After  a  fortnight  or  so  they  are 
whipped  from  the  vines,  cleaned  in  a  fan- 
ning mill,  and  put  into  sacks  for  market.  The 
natural  nuts  are  of  a  very  dark  brown  color  with 
rough  shells,  but  they  are  made  more  attractive 
by  being  passed  through  the  f  umas  of  burning 
sulphur,  which  whitens  them,  and  carried  a  num- 
ber of  times  through  a  revolving  cylinder,  which 
polishes  them  by  attrition.  These  nuts  yield  in 
the  South,  where  climate  and  soil  are  both  favor- 
able, about  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 

EATING  CROW. 

Oneida,  Kan. 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase  "Eating  Crow," 
and  why  used  in  connection  with  political  defeats? 

0.  Shinn. 

Answer. — The  crow  is  a  bird  of  unsavory  flesh,  and 
"eating  crow"  has  come  to  mean  the  enforced  doing 
of  some  unpleasant  thing,  especially  the  enforced 
confession  of  error  or  defeat.  Analogous  phrases 
are  "eating  humble  pie."  "eating  one's  own 
words,"  etc.  Some  persons  have  derived  it  from 
the  French  phrase,  "eating  dirt"  (manger  le  crott 
-pronounced  cro),  but  the  phrases  are  not  ex- 
actly synonymous  and  the  American  phrase  has  a 
■  ufflciently  forcible  meaning  as  it  stands. 
Two   stories    have    been     told     to  account 

or  the  possible  origin  of  the  phrase.  It 
is  possible  that  both  are  manufactured, 
hut  both  are  "good  enough  to  be  true,"  as  the 
saying  ii.  The  first  of  these  was  given  some  forty 
years  ago  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine.  There 
was  a  thrifty  boarding -houBe  keeper— so  the  tale 
ran— who  was  disposed  to  be  offended  at  his  board- 
cm  whenever  they  criticised  the  fare  before  them. 
They  were  "too  partikler,"  he  said.  "1  kin  eat 
anything,"  wan  superior  claim.  "I  kin  eat 
f  row."  One  of  the  boarders,  with  malicious  de- 
i  ire  for  revenge,  captured  an  old  crow  and  hired 
I  lie  cook  to  prepare  it  for  the  table.  To  more  ef- 
fectually puni-h  the  boa  iful  landlord  he  seasoned 

t.  not  with  pepper,  but  with  snuff.  When  well 
i o»Hted  he  brought  the  bird  before  his  host  und 
Midi  "My  dear  Hir,  you  have  declared  u  thousand 


times  that  you  could  eat  crow,  now  let  us  see  you 
do  it."  The  old  man  turned  pale  a  moment,  theu 
bracing  himself  for  the  attempt  said:  "I  kin  eat 
crow,"  and  cut  off  a  large  mouthful  and  ate  it.  A 
second  bite  was  bravely  disposed  of  in  like  man- 
ner, but  before  a  third  could  be  essayed  the  un- 
fortunate host  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  the- 
table  hastily,  muttering  as  he  did  so :  "I  kin  eat 
crow,  but  hang  me  if  I  hanker  arter  it." 
The  story  given  by  C.  L.  Norton  in  his 
"Political  Americanisms"  is  that  of  a 
young  New  Yorker  who  crossed  the  Niagara  River 
to  shoot  on  the  land  of  an  Englishman.  He  was 
caught  by  the  proprietor,  just  after  he  had  shot  a 
crow,  and  compelled,  on  peril  of  his  life  to  eat  the 
bird.  When  twitted  on  the  occurrence  afterward 
his  reply  was  that  he  "could  eat  crow,  but  did  not 
hanker  after  it."  American  Notes  and  Queries 
gives  a  story,  evidently  modeled  on  this  last,  in 
which  a  Federal  soldier  and  a  Southern  planter 
are  the  actors.  Its  apocryphal  character  is  self- 
evident. 

A  TURNCOAT. 

Wheaton,  Ina. 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  turncoat,  applied 
to  one  who  changes  his  political  opinions? 

X.  Y.  Z. 

Answer — It  is  said  that  the  opprobrious  epithet, 
turncoat,  took  its  rise  from  one  of  the  first  dukes 
of  Savoy,  whose  dominions  were  open  to  the  con- 
tending Dowers  of  Spain  and  France.  Being  sub- 
ject to  frequent  incursions  of  the  rival  powers,  he 
was  obliged  to  temporize  and  favor  the  powers  al- 
ternately, as  they  seemed  able  or  not  to  injure  him. 
He  therefore  had  a  coat  made  that  was  blue  on  one 
side  and  white  on  the  other,  and  might  be  worn 
indifferently  with  either  side  out.  When  he  was 
ostensibly  on  the  side  of  Spain,  he  wore  the  blue 
side  out,  but  when  the  French  were  to  be  propiti- 
ated he  displayed  the  white  side.  He  therefore 
became  known  as  Emmanuel  the  Turncoat,  and 
was  thus  distinguished  from  other  princes  of  his 
house  bearing  that  name.  The  epithet  has  there- 
fore come  to  be  applied  to  those  who  turn  their 
opinions  around  to  suit  their  personal  interests. 

MIGHTY  HAMMERS— TELEGRAPH  SPEED. 

Warren,  111. 
1.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  hammer 
ever  made  ?  2.  What  is  the  most  rapid  rate  of  mes- 
sage transmission  ever  achieved  by  telegraph? 

Reader, 

Ansioer. — 1.  An  authority  on  scientific  subjects 
gives  the  weights  of  the  great  hammers  used  in  the 
iron  works  of  Europe,  and  their  date  of  manufact- 
ure, as  follows:  At  the  Terni  Works,  Italy,  the 
heaviest  hammer  weighs  50  tons,  aud  was  made  in 
1873;  one  at  Alexaudrovski,  Russia,  was  made  the 
following  year  of  like  weight.  In  1877,  one  was 
finished  at  Creusot  Works,  France,  weighing  80 
tons;  in  1886,  one  at  the  Cockerill  Works,  Belgium, 
of  100  tons,  and  in  1886,  at  the  Krupp  Works,  Es- 
Ben,  Germany,  one  of  150  tons,  the  latter  being  the 
heaviest  hammer  in  the  world.  2.  The  speed  of 
transmission  with  the  first  electric  telegraph  waa 
from  four  to  five  words  a  minute.  In  1849  the  av- 
erage rate  for  newspapor  messages  was  seventeen 
words  a  minute.  The  present  pace  of  the  electric 
telegraph  between  London  and  Dublin,  where  the 
Wheatstone  instrument  is  employed,  reaches  463 
words,  and  thus  what  win  regarded  as  miraculous 
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sixty  years  ago  has  multiplied  a  hundredfold  in 
half  a  century. 

VOLCANOES — THEIK  NUMBER  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

Chicago. 

Give  the  number  of  volcanoes  in  the  world,  their 
names  aud  their  location.  I  know  of  but  three, 
Hecla,  Vesuvius,  and  Etna.  Subscriber. 

Answer. — Volcanoes  differ  greatly  in  their  di- 
mensions, some  being  vast  mountain  masses,  ris- 
ing thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  others 
are  mere  mole-hills.  They  also  exhibit  every 
stage  of  development  and  decay,  some  being  in  a 
state  of  chronic  eruption,  others  only  showing  ac- 
tivity at  long  intervals,  and  yet  others  having  been 
so  long  dormant  that  they  can  fairly  be  regarded 
as  extinct.  The  number  of  great  habitual  vol- 
canic vents  on  the  globe,  still  known  to  be  in  ac- 
tion, is  estimated  at  between  300  and  350.  Most  of 
these  are  marked  by  mountains  of  less  or  greater 
size.  The  very  unequal  distribution  of  these  vol- 
canoes is  a  fact  worth  noting.  Thus  there  is-  but 
one  "habitnal  volcanic  vent"  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  this  is  Vesuvius,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  On  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, however,  there  are  no  less  than  six 
active  volcanoes ;  Stromboli  and  Vulcano,  on  the 
Lipari  Islands;  Etna,  in  Sicily;  Graham's  Isle, 
a  submarine  volcano  off  the  Sicilian  coast;  and 
Santorin  and  Nisyra  in  the  Egean  Sea.  The  African 
continent  is  known  to  contain  about  ten  active 
volcanoes,  four  on  the  west  coast  aud  six  on  the 
east  coast;  about  ten  other  active  volcanoes  occur 
on  islands  close  to  the  African  coasts.  In  Asia 
there  are  twenty-four  active  volcanoes,  but  no  less 
than  twelve  of  these  are  situated  on  the  peninsula 
of  Kamtchatka.  No  volcanoes  have  been  found  on 
the  Australian  continent.  The  American  continent 
has  more  volcanoes  than  the  continental  divisions 
of  the  Old  World.  There  are  twenty  in  North 
America,  twenty-five  iu  Central  America,  and 
thirty-seven  in  South  America.  This  summary 
shows  about  117  volcanoes  on  the  continents  of  the 
globe:  on  the  islands  of  the  ocean  there  are  nearly 
twice  as  many.  Volcanoes,  it  should  be  noted,  are, 
in  almost  every  instance,  on  the  sea-coast  line,  or 
at  no  great  distance  from  it.  There  are  but  two 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  One  is  a  group  of  vol- 
canoes said  to  exist  in  the  great  table  laud  between 
Siberia  and  Thibet,  the  other  is  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  oceanic  or  insular  volcanoes 
may  be  separated  into  three  distinct  series, 
whose  courses  are  marked  by  submarine  ridges. 
Thus  through  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  there  extends  a  ridge,  which,  ocean  sound- 
ings seem  to  show,  divides  that  body  of  water  into 
two  basins.  The  mountain  masses  which  rise  from 
the  ridge,  and  the  spurs  branching  from  it,  form 
the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  all  of  which  are 
of  volcanic  origin,  aud  some  of  which  have  active 
volcanoes  upon  them.  The  island  of  Jan  Mayen 
contains  an  active  volcano,  and  Iceland  has  thir- 
teen, and  perhaps  more ;  the  Azores  have  six  active 
volcanoes,  the  Canaries  three,  while  about  eight 
volcanoes  lie  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  In  the 
West  Indies  there  are  six,  and  three  submarine 
volcanoes  have  been  found  elsewhere,  so  that  on 
the  great  submarine  ridges  that  divide  the  Atlantic 
basin  longitudinally,  there  are  no  less  than  forty 
active  volcanoes,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  extinct 


volcanoes  on  the  same  line  constitute  a  much 
greater  number.  Geologists  assure  us  that  in  an 
earlier  period  of  the  earth's  history  the  whole  line 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  in  all  probability  trav- 
ersed by  a  chain  of  volcanoes  on  the  very  grandest 
scale;  these  are  now  submerged,  and  only  a  few 
mountain  tops  of  this  range  remain,  showing 
above  the  sea  level.  The  second  great  series  of 
oceanic  volcanoes  extends  between  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans,  and  is  in  a  condition  of  the  greatest 
activity  throughout.  In  the  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
chatka there  are,  as  we  have  said,  twelve  active 
volcanoes;  there  are  ten  in  the  chain  of  the  Kurile 
islands;  the  Japan  islands  and  the  Liukiu  chain  to 
the  southward  have  twenty-six;  and  in  the  great 
group  of  islands  southeast  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
there  are  no  less  than  fifty  active  volcanoes,  show- 
ing what  is  now  the  "grandest  focus  of  volcanic 
activity  on  the  globe."  East  and  west  of  this  great 
central  focus  extend  two  principal  branches.  The 
first  of  these  extends  through  the  Navi- 
gator Islands  and  Friendly  Islands,  as 
far  as  Elizabeth  Islands.  The  other 
passes  through  Java,  and  then  turns  north- 
westward through  Sumatra,  the  Nicobir 
Islands,  and  the  Andaman  Islands,  nearly  up  to 
the  coast  of  Burmah.  The  principal  chain  appears 
to  be  continued  south  by  the  four  active  volcanoes 
of  New  Guinea,  volcanic  openings  in  New  Britain, 
the  Solomon  Islands,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  three 
active  volcanoes  on  New  Zealand,  and  possibly  by 
Mount  Erebus  and  Mount  Terror  in  the  Antarctic 
Regions.  Altogether  there  are  probably  150  active 
volcanoes  in  the  chain  of  islands  stretching  from 
Kamtchatka  down  to  the  Antarctic,  and  Professor 
Judd  asserts  that  if  the  openings  on  Indian  and  Pa- 
cific Islands  branching  from  this  line  be  included, 
"this  system  includes  at  least  one-half  of  the 
habitually  active  volcanic  vents  of  the  globe."  A 
third  series  of  volcanoes  also  starts  from  Behring's 
Straits,  and  stretches  along  the  western  coast  of 
North  America.  This  includes  thirty-one  volca- 
noes in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  three  on  the  peninsula 
of  Alaska  and  several  in  British  Columbia,  one  of 
which,  Mount  St.  Elias,  is  18.000  feet  in  height. 
Others  exist  in  the  territory  drained  by  the  Colum- 
bia River,  and  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
though  volcanoes  are  few,  there  are  traces  of  vol- 
canic activity  in  the  numerous  hot  springs  and 
geysers.  Further  south  there  is  an  almost 
continuous  chain  of  volcanoes  stretching  through 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and  from  this  part  of  the 
volcanic  band  a  branch  runs  to  the  West  Indies,  as 
though  connecting  it  with  the  great  volcanic  band 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  South  America  there 
are  active  volcanoes  in  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Chili,  and  a  number  of  dormant  and  extinct 
volcanoes  occur  throughout  the  Andes,  filling  up 
the  gaps.  An  offshoot  of  this  band  to  the  west- 
ward extends  to  the  Galapagos  Islands.  This  se- 
ries of  volcanoes  contains  upward  of  eighty  active 
vents.  Of  these  three  great  volcanic  bands,  that 
running  along  on  the  west  line  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  10,000  miles  in  length,  with  volcanic  ac- 
tion nearly  continuous;  the  second  is  8.000  miles 
long,  with  action  more  broken  and  interrupted : 
the  third  is  nearly  1,000  miles,  showing  action  but 
occasionally,  and  this  with  indications  of  ap- 
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proaching  extinction.  There  is  also  a  subordi- 
nate series  of  volcanoes  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  which  has  vents  on  the  islands  of  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon  and  also  along  the  line  of  the 
Red  Sea.  All  thase  volcanoes,  in  grouns  and  se- 
ries, follow  the  line  of  the  sea  coast  or  follow  defi- 
nite lines  through  the  sea.  As  to  the  exceptional 
groups  of  volcanoes,  so  called,  that  on  the 
Sandwich  Islands  is  noteworthy  because 
it  seems  to  be  altogether  distinct  from  the  volcanic 
bands  of  the  Pacific.  Further,  it  does  not  lie  near 
the  coast  line,  but  in  the  center  of  the  island,  and 
seems  to  rise  from  the  greatest  depths  of  the 
ocean.  There  are  several  volcanic  cones  here  that 
rise  nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the 
crater  of  one— Kilauea— is  the  largest  on  the 
globe.  The  Central  Asia  volcanoes  rise  from  the 
plateau  of  the  Thian  Shan  range.  Two  large  ac- 
tive volcanoes  are  said  to  be  there,  known  as 
Boschan  and  Turfan.  and  another,  now  inactive. 
About  half-way  between  this  group  of  volcanoes 
and  the  sea,  there  is  said  so  be  another  active  vent, 
in  the  Chinese  province  of  Mantchuria.  But  we 
know  very  little  of  the  actual  history  of  these  vol- 
canoes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  height,  names 
And  locations  of  twenty-four  of  the  loftiest  volca- 
noes of  the  world  : 

Height 

Name  of  volcano,    in  feet.        Where  located. 

Bahama  23.000  Peru. 

Llullaillac  21,000. ..  .Chili. 


Arequipa  20,500..  .Peru. 

Cayambi  19,813  Ecuador. 

Cotopaxi  i9,5O0  Peru. 

Antisana  19,200  Ecuador. 

San  Jose  18,150. .. .Chili. 

Mt.  St.  Elias  17. 900.... Alaska. 

Popocatepetl  17.884  Mexico. 

Orizaba  17,370  Mexico. 

Altar  17, 126  Ecuador. 

Sangai  17.120  Ecuador. 

Klintcheoskaia  16,512  Kamtchatka, 

Iztacihuatl  15,700  Mexico. 

Toluco  15,500. . .  .Mexico. 

Shasta   14,400. . .  .United  States. 

Fujiyama  14,<J00  Japan. 

Mauna  Kea  13,953. . .  .Sandwich  Islands. 

Mauna  Loa  13,760  Sandwich  Islands. 

Teneriff  12,236  Oanarv  Islands. 

Mt.  St.  Helens  12,000 . ..  .United  States. 

Mt.  Hood   11, 225.... United  States. 

Peak  of  Tahiti  10,895. .  .Friendly  Islands. 

Mt.  Etna  10,874. ..  .Sicily. 


Three  of  the  best  known  volcanoes  of  the  world, 
Vesuvius,  3,978  feet;  Hecla,  3,970 feet,  and  Strom- 
boli,  3,000  feet,  are  of  much  less  elevation  than 
many  others  altogether  unfamiliar. 


THE  COUNT  OP  PARIS. 

Chicago. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Oomte  de  Paris,  and 
tell  his  connection  with  the  main  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  family.  R.  L.  Nunn. 

A  7ls it  fir.— Tht)  Comte  de  Paris  belongs  to  the 
Orleans  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  is  the  eld- 
eat  gr  mdson  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  was  King 
of  the  French  people  from  1830  to  1848.  The  Or- 
leans branch  of  tho  Bourbons  waB  descended  from 
ft  brother  of  LouimXIV.  The  Oomte's  full  name 
Is  LouIh  Philippe  Albert  <V  Orleans  Ho  was  born 
Aug.  24,  1838,  and  was  but  10  years  old  when  his 
family  was  driven  Into  exile  by  the  revolution  of 
184H.  Brought  up  and  educator!  In  England,  he 
came,  whon  a  young  man  of  28,  to  America,  ac- 
companlerl  by  hln  undo,  the  Prince  do  Jolnville, 


and  his  brother,  the  Due  de  Chartres.  These  three 
took  service  under  McClellan  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  In  view  of  possible  trouble  between 
France  and  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Mexico, 
the  Princes  resigned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
campaign  and  returned  to  England.  Soon  after 
his  return  the  Count  married  his  cousin,  Princess 
Marie  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Due  de 
Montpensier,  the  fifth  son  of  King  Louis 
Philippe,  and  resided  in  England  most  of  the  time 
till  the  Franco-Prussian  war  overthrew  the  sec- 
ond empire.  He  showed  no  disposition  to  put 
himself  forward  with  the  Royalists,  but  submitted 
to  the  republic,  and  served  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  before  the  law  was  passed  excluding  his 
family.  By  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
in  1883  he  became  heir  to  the  claims  of  the  elder, 
as  well  as  the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  He  was  of  a  studious  disposition,  and  was 
occupied  in  writing  a  history  of  the  American 
civil  war.  In  1886  his  daughter  was  married  to  tha 
son  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  This  so  alarmed  the 
Republicans  of  France  that  they  pushed  a  law 
through  the  assembly,  expelliusr  all  members  of 
former  dynasties  from  France.  Previous  laws 
had  cut  them  off  from  all  military  and  civio 
honors,  but  that  was  not  enough.  The  Comte  re- 
tired to  England,  where  he  now  lives. 

ATTAINDER. 

What  is  a J^ill  of  attainder,  andRwhyEisAft  forbid- 
den by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States'  Ex- 
plain the  expression  "attainder  of  treason." 

Reader. 

Answer.— The  word  attainder  is  f  rom  theiFrench 
Word  teindre,  meaning  to  stain.  According  to  th«t 
old  English  law,  when  a  person  was  condemned  tw 
death  for  treason  or  felony,  or  had  been  outlawed 
for  any  crime,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  civil 
rignts,  and  all  his  estates  were  forfeited  to  th* 
government.  This  was  oalled  attainder,  and  the 
person  thus  punished  was  said  to  be  "attainted." 
Parliament  might  also  thus  deprive  an  offender  o( 
rights,  and  the  act  was  called  a  "bill  of  attainder." 
Not  only  did  those  convicted  of  high  treason  for 
feit  all  their  possessions  both  real  and  personal 
and  all  their  individual  rights  as  citizens  on 
the  state,  but  the  offense  also  worked  "corruption 
of  blood,"  that  is,  the  descendants  of  the  offender 
could  not  inherit  any  of  his  property,  nor  any  civi 
right  that  had  been  his.  The  disabilities  created 
by  the  corruption  of  blood  could  only  be  removed 
by  act  of  Parliament.  The  bill  of  attainder,  at 
passed  by  the  English  Parliament,  was  a  Lesrish 
tive  conviction  with  judgment  of  death.  Some 
times  evidence  was  heard  on  the  oase  but  not 
often,  for  the  object  of  the  act  was  to  secure  con- 
viction without  waiting  for  legal  proof  of  guilt. 
The  first  recorded  use  of  the  bill  of  attainder  by 
Parliament  was  in  1321,  when  Parliament  wished 
to  rid  the  country  of  the  unpopular  favorites..th« 
Despensors.  Its  last  use  was  in  1697  whon  Sir 
John  Fenwick  was  attainted  and  executed 
for  participation  in  tho  assassination  plot  In 
the  870  years  intervening,  the  plan  had  been  used 
very  often  to  dispose  of  persons  obnoxious 
to  Parliament.  A  milder  form  of  the  same  method 
of  procedure  was  adopted  In  the  so-called  "bills 
of  pains  ami  penalties,"  by  which  a  punishment 
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less  than  death  was  inflicted.  The  founders  of  our 
government  distinctly  prohibited  the  passage  of 
any  such  laws  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  of  the 
injustice  of  such  legislative  acts;  and,  secondly, 
from  the  fear  that  the  power  to  inflict  such  punish- 
ment might,  in  the  hands  of  a  popular  legislature, 
lead,  during  times  of  political  excitement,  to  great 
abuse.  The  Federal  Constitution  declared  that  no 
bill  of  attainder  shall  be  passed  either  by  Con- 
gress or  by  any  State.  As,  however,  the  courts 
might  claim  the  power  to  convict  of  treason  or  to 
declar  i  attainders,  the  Constitution  still  further 
protected  personal  liberty  by  providing  that  Con- 
gress should  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment 
of  treason,  but  that  no  attainder  of  treason  should 
work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  except  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  person  attainted.  In  some  cases 
brought  about  by  our  civil  war,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that,by  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitntion,  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  are 
included  in  the  prohibition  of  bills  of  attainder. 

FIRST  TELEGRAPH  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

Evanston,  111. 

When  was  telegraphic  communication  between 
England  and  Australia  opened?  R.  G. 

Answer. — Communication  between  England 
and  Bombay,  India,  was  opened  in  March,  1865. 
About  1870  a  cable  was  laid  between  Bombay  and 
Java,  and  less  than  two  years  later  a  cable  from 
Port  Darwin,  North  Australia,  to  Java  was  com- 
pleted. From  Port  Darwin  a  line  was  laid  across 
the  center  of  the  great  Australian  desert  to  the 
city  of  Adelaide.  Aug.  22,  1872,  the  last  mentioned 
line  was  completed.  The  first  communication 
over  this  entire  line  was  made  in  the  form  of  a 
message  from  the  Mayor  of  Adelaide  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  transmitted  and  appropriately 
answered  Oct.  21, 1872. 

SENT  TO  COVENTBY- 

Chicago. 

What  is  the  real  meaning  and  origin  of  the 
phrase  "To  send  to  Coventry?"  Student. 

Answer.— The  phrase,  often  seen  in  English 
books,  and  very  common  in  Great  Britain,  though 
less  familiar  here— to  send  one  to  Coventry — 
means  to  take  no  notice  of  a  person,  to  let  him 
live  with  you  if  necessary,  but  never  to  speak  to 
him,  to  pay  no  attention  to  anything  he  says— in  a 
word,  to  ignore  his  existence  totally.  It  is  a  com- 
mon method  adopted  by  boys  in  English  schools 
to  Dunish  an  unpopular  companion,  and  no  one 
need  be  told  what  torture  the  enforced  loneliness 
is  to  a  lad.  The  term  is  taken  from  the  army, 
where  the  custom  has  been  in  use  for  so  long  a 
time  that  there  is  no  record  of  its  beginning.  It  is 
the  soldier's  method  of  making  a  disgraced  com- 
rade feel  his  punishment  more  acutely,  or  of 
avenging  some  violation  of  the  code  of  honor, 
which  is  not  reached  by  the  disciplinary  methods 
of  the  regiment.  Chambers'  Cyclopedia  gives  the 
following  derivation  of  the  custom  and  phrase : 
"The  citizens  of  Coventry  had  at  one  time  so  great 
a  dislike  to  soldiers  that  a  woman  seen  speaking  to 
one  was  regarded  as  outside  the  Dale  of  respecta- 
ble society  ever  after.  No  intercourse  was  ever 
allowed  between  the  garrison  ana  the  town;  hence 
when  a  man  was  sent  to  Coventry  he  was  cut  off 
from  all  social  enjoyments."  Another  origin  of 
this  phrase  is  given  by  Hutton,  an  English  histo- 
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rian.  He  says  that  Coventry  was  a  stronghold  of 
the  Parliamentary  Darty  in  the  civil  wars,  and  that 
all  troublesome  and  refractory  royalists  were  sent 
there  for  safe  custody.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  old 
punishment  of  excommunication  and  that  of  the 
modern  boycott,  are  both  essentially  that  of  "being 
sent  to  Coventry,"  i.  e.,  cut  off  from  all  natural 
intercourse  with  those  with  whom  one  lives. 

THE  POPULAR  VOTE  IN  1860. 

Obegon.  111. 

Will  Our  Curiosity  Shop  state  the  popular  vote  by 
States,  for  Lincoln,  Douglas,  Breckenridge,  and 
Bell?  I  have  looked  in  everything  that  it  would 
seem  it  ought  to  be  found,  but  can  not  find  the 
desired  information.  W.  F.  Hawthokn. 

Shelbina,  Shelby  Co.,  Mo. 
How  many  States  did  Stephen  A.  Douglas  carry 
when  running  against  Lincoln  in  1860? 

H.  M.  Bablow. 

Answer.—  The  star  (*)  indicates  a  fusion.  The 
omission  of  South  Carolina  is  duo  to  the  fact  that 


that  State  chose  its  electors  for  President  by  the 
Legislature,  and  not  by  poDular  vote. 


So 

1° 

STATE. 

a 

00 

'E 

a 

% 

a 

m 

PQ 

13,651 

48,831 

27,875 

5.227 

28,732 

20,094 

39,173 

38,516 

34.334 

6,817 

43,792 

15,522 

14.641 

*3,291 

Delaware  

3,815 

1,033 

7,337 

3,864 

367 

8,543 

5,437 

11,590 

51,889 

42,886 

172,161 

160,215 

2,404 

4,913 

139,033 

115,509 

12,295 

5,306 

70,409 

55,111 

1,048 

1,763 

1,364 

25,651 

53,143 

66,058 

7,625 

22,681 

20,204 

62,811 

26.693 

6.368 

2,046 

2,294 

5,966 

42,482 

41,760 

Massachusetts. . . 

106,533 

34.372 

5,939 

22,331 

88,480 

65,057 

805 

405 

22,069 

11,920 

748 

62 

3,283 

40.797 

25,040 

17.028 

58,801 

31,317 

58,372 

New  Hampshire. 

37,519 

25,881 

2,112 

441 

58,324 

362,646 

*312,510 

2,710 

48,539 

44,990 

Ohio  

231,610 

187,232 

11.405 

12,194 

5,270 

3,951 

5,066 

183 

Pennsylvania. ... 

268,030 

16,765 

*178,871 

12,776 

Rhode  Island  

12,244 

*7,707 

11,350 

64,709 

69,274 

47,548 

*15,438 

Vermont  

33,808 

6.849 

218 

1,969 

1.929 

16,290 

74,323 

74,681 

86.110 

65.021 

888 

161 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND   TWENTY-FOURTH  ILLINOIS 
INFANTRY. 

Gobdon,  Neb. 
Give  brief  history  of  the   One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry. 

Subscbibeb. 

Answer. — The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  was  raised  in 
August,  1862,  and  was  mustered  into  service  Sept. 
10  at  Camp  Butler.  Oct.  6  it  left  for  Jackson, 
Tena.,  where  it  was  assigned  to  the  First  Brigade, 
Third  Division,  Seventeenth  Army  Corps.  It  was 
with  the  movement  made  by  General  Grant  in  the 
rear  of  Vicksburg  in  the  November  following, 
thence  returned  to  Memphis,  whence,  in  Feb- 
ruary, it  moved  with  General  Haynie's  brigade  to 
Lake  Providence,  La.    In  April  it  joined  General 
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Grant's  army,  then  moving  on  Vicksburg.  Was 
in  the  battles  of  Port  Gibson,  Raymond,  and 
Champion  Hills,  in  the  last-named  engagement 
losing  sixty-three  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  In 
the  charge  of  May  22  before  Vicksburg 
this  regiment  occupied  the  extreme  advance  posi- 
tion, was  directly  in  front  of  the  fort  which  was 
mined,  and  lost  forty-nine  men  in  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  first  explosion.  After  the  city  was 
taken,  it  shared  with  the  other  regiments  of  the 
First  Brigade  the  honor  of  first  entering  the  city. 
In  August,  was  sent  with  an  expedition  to  Monroe. 
La.,  and  in  October  against  Brownsville.  Jan.  23, 
1864.  the  regiment  distinguished  itself  by  winning 
a  prize  banner  offered  by  General  Leggett  to  the 
best  drilled  regiment  in  the  division.  Was  with 
Sherman  in  his  famous  Meridian  raid ;  from  April 
5,  1864,  to  Feb.  25,  1865,  was  encamped  at  Vicks- 
burg,the  most  of  the  time  on  provost  duty.  Then 
was  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  and  took  part  in  the 
Mobile  expedition ;  after  the  capture  of  that  city 
was  sent  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  put  on  provost 
duty.  July  16  it  started  for  home,  and  Aug.  16  was 
mustered  out  of  service  at  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago, 

ELECTRICAL  TERMS. 

Chicago. 

Works  on  electricity  speak  of  farads,  watts,  am- 
peres, etc.  What  do  these  terms  mean  and  how  are 
they  derived?  Student. 

Answer.—  The  technical  terms  used  in  regard  to 
electricity  refer  to  units  of  various  nature.  Thus 
the  unit  of  capacity  is  one  farad;  the  unit  of 
activity,  one  watt:  the  unit  of  work,  one  joule: 
the  unit  of  quantity,  one  coulomb ;  the  unit  of 
current,  one  ampere;  the  unit  of  resistance,  one 
ohm;  the  unit  of  magnetic  field,  one  gauss;  the 
unit  of  pressure,  one  volt;  the  unit  of  force,  one 
dyne.  These  names  are  mostly  derived  from  the 
names  of  men  that  have  been  famous  in  the  field 
of  electrical  research.  Thus  Michael  Faraday, 
James  Watt,  and  James  P.  Joule,  famous  English 
discoverers,  give  their  names  to  the  first  three 
units  mentioned;  Charles  A.  Coulomb  and  Andre 
M.  Ampere,  French  inventors,  to  the  two  units 
following;  G.  S.  Ohm  and  Carl  F,  Gauss.  Ger- 
mans, name  two  more  units;  and  the  volt  is  named 
from  the  Italian  discoverer  Volta.  The  dyne  is 
derived  from  the  root  word  of  dynamo,  itself 
meaning  force. 

GASCONADE— NAMBY-PAMBY. 

Chicago. 

1.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  "gasconade."  as 
applied  to  loud,  boasting  talk?  2.  Why  is  anything 
hilly  and  childish  said  to  be  '•namby-pamby  V" 

L.M.G. 

Answer.—  1.  The  Gascons,  or  inhabitants  of 
Gascony.  France,  claimed  to  be  of  very  ancient 
descent,  and,  though  so  poor  that  their  impecuni- 
osity  became  a  proverb  in  all  neighboring  prov- 
inces, were  the  most  absurd  boasters  possible. 
When  they  went  to  Paris  they  Indulged  iu  the 
most  extravagant  tales  of  the  grandeur  of  their 
ancestral  residence  and  the  wealth  and  dignity  of 
their  families.  When  the  Parisian,  who  heard 
these  stories,  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  Gas- 
cony, he  was  greatly  amused,  of  course.  Ah  a  sam- 
ple of  their  powors  of  exaggeration  it  in  Baid  that  a 
Guscon  adduced  as  proof  of  his  nobility  the  asser- 
tion that  in  his  father's  castle  no  other  fuel  was 
lined  than  lli<"  batons  of  the  family  marshals.  An- 


other, when  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Louvre,  said:  "It's  a  nice  place ;  it  reminds 
me  of  my  father's  stables."  From  this  and  similar 
illustrative  anecdotes,  the  Parisians  styled  vain- 
glorious boasting  of  one's  self,  one's  achievements 
and  family,  as  "gasconade."  2.  The  poet  Pope  is 
credited  with  originating  the  word  "namby 
pamby."  He  applied  it  to  some  puerile  verses 
ha  had  been  written  by  an  obscure  poet— one 
Ambrose  Phillips— addressed  to  the  children  of  a 
peer.  The  first  half  of  the  word  is  meant  as  a 
baby  way  of  pronouncing  Amby— a  pet  nickname 
for  Ambrose,  and  the  second  half  is  just  a  jingling 
word  to  fit  it.  Namby-pamby  verse  or  prose  is 
understood  to  be  especially  fitted  for  infantile 
comprehension. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  FRANCE. 

„.        . .  .  „         Fhanklinton.  N.  Y. 

Give  a  brief  resume  of  the  system  of  government 
in  France,  also  the  standing  and  principles  of  the 
the  present  political  parties  and  the  names  of  the 
present  officers.  I.  L.  Brayman. 

Answer.—  France  is  what  has  been  called  "'a 
limited  democracy,  with  aristocratic  appendages." 
To  fully  understand  its  character  we  must  re- 
member that  it  is  a  unified  state,  that  is,  one  in 
which  the  National  Government  has  the  responsi- 
bility  of  looking  after  public  affairs  all  over  the 
country.  This  distinguishes  it  in  many  important 
particulars  from  those  countries  which,  like 
our  own,  are  federative,  and  the  power  of  the 
central  government  is  limited  by  those  of 
included  states.  Of  course,  in  France,  there  are 
local  authorities  to  look  after  local  matters,  but 
this  does  not  lessen  the  power  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment to  overrule  any  decision  or  action  of  a 
local  body  at  its  pleasure.  The  constitution  of 
the  French  Republic  was  adopted  Feb.  25,  1875. 
and  revised  in  August,  1884.  By  it  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  the  Clumber  of  Deputies  and 
the  Senate,  and  the  executive  is  the  President  of 
the  republic.  The  Deputies  are  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  under  the  plan  called  "scrutin  de 
liste,"  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1885. 
Each  department— there  are  eighty-seven  in  all- 
forms  one  electoral  district  and  chooses  Deputies 
in  the  ratio  of  one  to  each  70,000  inhabitants— for- 
eigners excluded.  The  total  number  of  Deputies 
is  now  584,  of  whom  sixteen  are  sent  from  French 
colonies.  To  have  the  right  to  vote  at  Deputy 
elections  a  man  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  have 
been  a  resident  for  two  years  in  his  town  or  can- 
ton. The  only  requisite  for  a  Deputy  is  to  be  a 
citizen  and  25  years  of  age.  but  members  of  fam- 
ilies who  have  reigned  in  France  are  forever  ineli- 
gible for  this  election.  The  Senate  is  coin 
posed  of  300  members,  of  whom  seventy-five  wet* 
elected  for  life  by  the  original  constitution,  but 
by  the  revision  of  1884  it  was  provided  that 
vacancies  among  the  existing  life  Senatorships 
should  be  filled,  as  they  occurred,  by  the  election 
of  ordinary  Senators  for  the  term  of  nine  years. 
Every  three  years  one-third  of  the  Senators  re- 
tire and  their  places  are  filled  by  uew  members. 
The  Senators  are  elected  by  delegates  chosen  by 
the  communes  or  municipalities  of  France,  who 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  members  of  tlie  de- 
partmental councils,  and  the  deputies  of  the  de- 
partment, in  making  the  choice     No  other  qualin- 
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cation  is  required  for  a  Senator  than  to  be  a 
Frenchman,  40  years  of  age,  and  not  a  member  of 
i  deposed  dynasty,  or  a  general  or  admiral  on 
i .ctive  service.  The  two  houses  form  the  National 
Assembly,  which  meets  each  year  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January,  unless  previously  called  to- 
gether by  the  President,  and  they  must  remain  in 
session  at  least  five  months  in  the  year.  The  Dep- 
uties serve  four  years,  and  both  Deputies  and 
senators  are  paid  for  their  services,  the  former 
drawing  a  salary  of  $1,800.  the  latter  $3,000  a  year. 
The  President  is  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
-vf  the  Senate  and  House  of  Deputies,  for  a  term 
of  seven  years,  and  he  is  eligible  for  a  second 
term  or  more.  He  has  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment to  all  civil  and  military  posts 
and  he  has.  as  advisers,  a  cabinet  of  ten  members. 
The  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  French  Re- 
public is  M.  Sadi-Carnot.  who  was  elected  Dec.  3, 

1887.  The  last  ministry  was  appointed  March  80, 

1888,  under  the  Premiership  of  M.  Charles  Thomas 
Floquet.  The  French  Cabinet  is  very  unstable, 
as  whenever  one  of  its  measures  is  overthrown  by 
an  adverse  vote  in  the  Chamber  its  members  are 
bound  to  resign.  Often  the  term  of  official  life 
for  a  cabinet  is  limited  to  a  few  weeks  or  even 
days,  as  adverse  votes  from  an  assembly  including 
so  many  shades  of  political  opinion  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  For  a  fuli  account  of 
the  various  political  parties  in  France,  see  Our 
Curiosity  Shop  book  for  1887. 

THE  SIBERIAN  EXILE  SYSTEM. 

Denison,  Iowa. 
Give  some  facts  concerning  the  country  of  Si- 
beria, and  tell  about  the  Russian  exile  system.  Is 
it  true,  as  has  been  recently  asserted,  that  this  sys- 
tem is  soon  to  be  abolished?  Reader. 

Answer.—  For  a  full  account  of  the  population 
•f  Siberia  and  its  government,  see  Our  Curiosity 
Shop  book  for  1886.  The  working  of  the  exile  sys- 
tem has  been  comparatively  little  known  to  Amer- 
icans until  recently.  George  Kennan,  an  Ameri- 
can traveler,  two  years  ago,  undertook  a  journey 
of  investigation  through  Siberia  under  the  au  - 
spices  of  the  Century  Company,  New  York,  and  his 
articles  on  the  subject  are  now  in  courso  of  publi- 
cation in  the  Century  Magazine.  The  system  of 
exile  to  Siberia  is  used  for  two  purposes— first,  for 
the  punishment  of  actual  criminals,  vagrauts,  and 
other  worthless  characters,  and,  secondly,  as  "a 
means  of  preventing  crime  against  the  existing  im- 
perial order,"  that  is,  putting  all  persons  whose 
opinions  are  not  approved  of  out  of  the  way  of  do- 
ing harm  by  the  expression  of  these  opinions.  In 
the  case  of  criminals,  there  is  some  preliminary 
legal  process,  by  which  the  offender  is  convicted  of 
crime,  but  in  the  case  of  political  and  religious 
exiles  legal  forms  are  generally  dispensed  with  and 
the  exile  is  conducted  by  "administrative  process." 
This  process,  Mr.  Kennan  says,  "means  the  banish- 
ment of  an  obnoxious  person  from  one  part  of  the 
empire  to  another,  without  the  observance  of  any 
of  The  legal  formalities  that,  in  most  civilized 
countries,  precede  or  attend  deprivation  of  rights 
and  the  infliction  of  punishment.  The  person  so 
banished  may  not  be  guiltv  of  any  crime,  and  may 
not  have  rendered  himself  in  any  way  amenable  to 
any  law  of  the  state,  but  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
local  authorities,  his  presence  in  a  particular  place 


is  'prejudicial  to  social  order,'  he  may  be  arrested 
without  a  warrant,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  may  be  removed  forcibly 
to  any  other  place  within  the  limits  of  the  empire 
and  there  be  put  under  police  surveillance  for  a 
period  of  five  years.   He  may  or  may  not  be  in- 
formed of  the  reasons  for  this  summary  proceed- 
ing, but  in  either  case  he  is  perfectly  helpless. 
He  can  not  examine  the  witnesses  upon  whose  tes- 
timony his  presence  is  declared  to  be  'preiudicial 
to  social  order.'   He  can  not  summon  friends  to 
prove  his  loyalty  and  good  character  without 
great  risk  of  bringing  upon  them  the  same  calam- 
ity which  has  befallen  him.   He  has  no  right  to 
demand  a  trial,  or  even  a  hearing.    He  can  not 
sue  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.    He  cannot  ap- 
peal to  the  public  through  the  press.   His  com- 
munications with    the  world    are  so  suddenly 
severed    that    sometimes  even    his   own  rel- 
atives do   not  know  what  has  happened  to  him. 
He    is  literally  and    absolutely   without  any 
means  whatever  of  self -protection."    The  cruel 
injustice  often  perpetrated  under  this  arbitrary 
system  is  well  depicted  by  Mr.  Kennan,  who 
visited  many  of  the  exile  stations  and  conversed 
with  the  exiles.    As  far  as  concerns  the  probable 
abolition  of  the  exile  system,  Mr.  Kennan  is  of 
opinion  that  any  such  change  is  extremely  un- 
likely, either  now  or  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  rumor  of  such  a  change  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  the  Russian  Imperial  Council  has  now 
under  consideration  a  plan  for  certain  changes  in 
the  penal  administration.    We  condense  the  fol- 
lowing faets,  as  concerns  this  point,  from  Mr. 
Kennan's  statement  of  the  case:    The  annual 
shipments  of  criminals  to  Siberia— a  total  of  from 
10,000  to  30,000— may  be  roughly  divided  into  five 
great  classes,  thus:  Hard-labor  convicts,  15,16  per 
cent  of  the  whole :  compulsory  colonists,  27.78  per 
cent;  communal  exiles  (that  is,  persons  exiled  on 
account  of  general  bad  character  by  their  com- 
munes)     36.66      per     cent:     vagrants,  16.80 
per   cent;   and,    lastly,    political  and  religious 
exiles.  3.60  per  cent.    When  this  body  of  offenders 
reaches  Siberia  the  hard-labor  convicts  and  vag- 
rants are  imprisoned,  and  all  the  others,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  are  liberated,  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves as  they  can.     Naturally,  this  enforced 
colonization  among  them  yearly  of  7,000  or  8,000 
persons  of  various  grades  of  worthlessness  and 
criminality,  has  been  felt  as  a  great  burden  by  the 
people  of  Siberia.   The  governors  of  the  prov- 
inces, the  mayors  of  the  cities,  all  have  petitioned 
the  Russian  Government,  again  and  again,  to  free 
them  from  this  hindrance  to  their  prosperity  and 
source  of  demoralization  to  their  people.    At  last 
the  pressure  became  so  strong  that  the  chief  of 
the  prison  department  undertook  to  prepare  a 
scheme  for  a  reform  in  the  mode  of  colonization. 
The  object  of  this,  it  was  frankly  avowed,  was  not 
to    free    Russia     from    the    stigma    of  the 
cruel     exile     system     or     to     spare   the  ex- 
iles    themselves     any     Dart     of      the  in- 
justice   which    they    suffer,     but     to  render 
the  system  "less  objectionable  to  the  Siberian 
people  and  less  burdensome  to  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  an  important  colony."   The  scheme  pro- 
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poses  four  changes  only  in  the  system :  1.  To 
substitute  imprisonment  in  European  Russia  for 
forced  colonization  in  Siberia,  and  retain  the  latter 
form  for  certain  offenses  only.  2.  To  send  vagrants 
into  hard  labor  on  the  island  of  Saghalien.  3.  To 
deprive  village  communities  of  the  rigtit  to  banish 
peasauts  who  return  to  their  homes  after  serving 
out  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  crime.  4.  To  re- 
tain communal  exiles,  but  to  compel  each  com- 
mune to  support  for  a  term  of  two  years  the  per- 
sons whom  it  exiles,  by  paying  5  cents  a  day  for 
them.  Mr.  Kennan  is  of  opinion  that  even  this 
very  limited  measure  of  reform,  which  does  not 
touch  the  worst  features  of  the  system,  is  not 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  Russian  Government. 


TORQUEMADA. 

Pkophetstown,  111. 
What  is  the  verdict  of  history  upon  Torquemada, 
Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain?  Give  the  facts  of  his 
life.  I,  H. 

Answer. — Tomas  de  Torquemada  was  born  at 
Torquemada,  Spain,   about  142<>.    He  became  a 
Dominican  monk,  and  prior  of  the  monastery  in 
Segovia.   In  1483  he  was  made  the  first  inquisitor- 
general  of   Spain  by  King  Ferdinand.    His  re- 
markable organizing  ability  gave  this  institution  a 
terrible  power,  and  he  manifested  such  excessive 
bloodthirstiness  that  Pope  Alexander  was  obliged 
to  give  him  four  colleagues  of  milder  tempera- 
ment to  moderate  his  zeal.    Torquemada  held  the 
office  of  inquisitor  general  for  sixteen  years,  and 
during  this  timo,  according  to  the  historian  Llor- 
ente,  in  his  "Critical  History  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition," no  less  than  8,800  victims  were  burned 
at  the  stake,  90.000  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  and  other  cruel  punishments,  and 
800.000  Jews  were  banished  from  Spain.  Torque- 
mada died  in  Avila,  Sept.  16,  1498.    The  historian 
Prescott  expresses  some  surprise  that  a  man  guilty 
of  so  many  crimes  against  his  kind  should  be  al- 
lowed to  live  to  advanced  age,  as  this  man  did, 
and  at  last  die  quietly  in  his  bed.  Through 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  however,  he  was  in 
constant  f  ear  of  assassination.     The   verdict  of 
•  hi>tory  concerning  Torquemada  is  fairly  given  by 
Prescott  wheu  he  says:     "This  man,  wbo  con- 
cealed more  pride  under  his  monastic  weeds  than 
might  have  furnished  forth  a  con  vent  of  his  order, 
was  one  of  that  class  with  whom  zeal  passes  for 
religion,  and  who  testify  their  zeal  by  a  fiery  per- 
secution of  those  whose  creed  differs  from  their 
own ;  who  compensate  by  their  abstinence  from 
sensual  indulgences  by  giving  scope  to  thoso 
deadlier  vices  of  the  heart,   pride,  bigotry,  and 
intolerance,  which  are  no  less  opposed  to  virtue, 
and  are  far  more  extensively  mischievous  to  so- 
ciety."  And  of  his  zeal,  which  some  apologists 
might  hold  to  extenuate  his  cruelty,  Prescott  says: 

"The  man's  zeal  wh  of  such  extraordinary  char- 

ucter  that  it  may  almost  shelter  itself  under  tho 
DSJM  "I  insanity.  His  history  may  be  taken  to 
prove  thai  pi  ail  human  infirmities,  or  rather 
vie-,  there  is  none  productive  of  more  extensive 
mi-chiel  to  soc.if.ty  than  fanaticiMin.  *  *  *  ♦ 
Thi- trait  i*  so  far  subversive  of  tho  most  estab- 
lished prlnolplea  of  morality  that  under 
the  dangerou..  maxim,  'For  the  advancement 
of  the    faith     all     m«anh     are  lawful,' 


Tassohas  rightly,  though  perhaps  undesignedly- 
derived  from  the  spirits  of  hell,  it  not  only  ex- 
cuses, but  enjoins  the  commission  of  the  most  re- 
volting crimes,  as  a  sacred  duty.  The  more  re- 
pugnant, indeed,  such  crimes  may  be  to  natural 
feeling,  or  to  public  sentiment,  the  greater  their 
merit  from  the  sacrifice  which  their  commission 
involves.  Many  a  bloody  page  of  history  attests 
the  fact  that  fanaticism,  armed  with  power,  is 
the  sorest  evil  that  can  befall  a  nation." 

THE  TUN  OF  HEIDELBERG, 
■nrv.  x       « .     » .         .  Evans  ton.  III. 

wl^ii?18  ohe  dlmensions  of  the  celebrated  tun  of 
neiaeioerg  t  Student. 

Answer.—  It  is  said  that  at  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, on  the  river  Neckar,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Rhine,  a  very  large  wine  cask  was  made  in 
1343,  whose  capacity  was  twenty-one  pipes  or  2,646 
gallons.   This  was  probably  destroyed,  as  a  new 
one  was  made  in  its  place,  in  1664    which  would 
hold  600  hogsheads  or  37,800  gallons.    This  the 
French  emptied  and  knocked  to  pieces  in  1688 
But  a  much  larger  vessel  was  made  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  whose  capacity  was  50.400  gal- 
lons.   For  many  years  it  was  kept  full  of  the  best 
Rhenish  wine,  which  flowed  freely  during  the 
merry-makings  of  the  electors,  but  of  late  years  it 
has  not  been  in  use.    A  recent  traveler  says: 
"This  convivial  monument  of  ancient  hospitality 
is  now  but  a  melancholy,  unsocial,  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  extinction  of  that  virtue;  it  molders 
in  a  damp  vault,  quite  empty."   It  may  be  noted 
that  this  Heidelberg  tun  is  only  interesting  because 
of  its  antiquity  and  mention  in  literature,  as  the 
modern  inventions  for  the  manufacture  of  liquor 
on  a  very  large  scale  have  caused  the  construction 
of  even  larger  casks  to  be  quite  a  common  thing. 
The  largest  vessel  of  this  kind  in  existence,  how- 
ever, is  one  made  at  Konigstein,  Germany,  in 
1725,  by  Frederick  Augustus,  King  of  Poland  and 
Elector  of  Saxony.    This  holds  233,654^  gallons. 
The  top  of  this  vessel  is  railed  in.  and  affords 
room  for  twenty  persons  to  sit  and  enjoy  their 
cups.    All  strangers  are  offered  a  "welcome  cup" 
of  the  liquor  from  this  mighty  cask:  and  on  its 
side  is  engraved  a  Latin  couplet,  inviting  visitors 
to  drink  "to  the  prosperity  of  the  universe." 


NINETY-FIFTH  NEW  YORK  INFANTRY. 


Give  an 
Voluuteei 


account  of 
Infantry. 


'  Worth,  111. 

the  Ninety-fifth  N**\  k"ork 

s.  F.  W. 


rhich 


Answer.—  Tho  Ninety-fifth  New  York  Infantry 
was  one  of  the  three-years'  regiments  organized  at 
New  York  City,  and  was  mustered  in  during  the 
latter  part  of  1861.  It  was  at  the  battles  of 
Gainesville  and  Second  Bull  Bun,  and  had  a  share 
in  the  bloody  lights  at  South  Mountain  and  Autie- 
tam.  It  was  also  at  Fredericksburg,  at  Chancol- 
lorsvllle,  and  Gettysburg.  It  was  with  the  Army 
of  tho  Potomac  when  the  movement  southward 
began;  wa*.  in  tho  battles  of  tho  Wilderness,  at 
Bpottsylrania,  North  Anna,  and  in  the  engage- 
ment before  Petersburg.  In  tho  latter  part  of 
I8ti4,  part  of  the  rogimout  re-enlisted.    Those  who 

did  not  wore  mustered  out,  but  tho  orgaui/.i  , 

of  the  regiment  continued,  with  veterans  aud  now 
recruits,  until  the  tlunl  muster-out  July  16,  1810 
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ECUADOR— 

Area  and  population  of  140  b 

Cattle  in  136  b 

Volcanoes  in  169  b 

Edmunds,  Senator,  and  the  bounty  bill  164  a 

Edmunds-Tucker,  law  in  Utah,  the  112  a 

Edomites.  ancient  people  of  Petra  94  a 

EDUCATION— 

Blair  bill  for  64  b,  65  a 

Lack  of  in  various  countries  64  b 

Teaching  the  blind  44  a-b 

EDWARD  I.,  OF  ENGLAND— 

Mention  of  78  b,  137  a 

Scottish  coronation  stone  seized  by  120  b 
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Edward  HI .  of  England,  mentioned  .79  a,  144  a 

Edward,  Duke  of  Kent, Queen  Victoria'sfather.  Ib4  b 
Edwara  the  Confessor,  King.  mentioned..78  b.  148  a 

Effingham.  Mr.,  and  steam  plows  vi'»tiH  S 

Brrb,  engraving  on  13b  a-b 

EG1Ka"and  population  of  140  b 

Beer  brewed  in  v-si, 

rraa  ijl   XOO  LI 

Fund-  contributed  to  Emin  Bey  expedition  1 33  b 

Horses  in   ±» 

Leprosy  in  *2* 

Postage  stamps  m  •  o 

Potter's  wheel  in  10o  D 

^i^in" ::::::::  ::r/;™r.^»vi8  . 

Egvptian  war  and  Lord  Wolseley  .u9  a 

Eighth  Iowa  Infantry,  history  of  .104  a 

Eighth  Ohio  Infantry,  history  of.   

Fiahtv-eiKhth  Indiana  Intantry,  history  of.  .14-*  a-b 
7 if  h tv-eventh  Illinois  Infantry,  history.  .95  b,  96  a 

Eighty-third  Illinois  Infantry,  history  of  ..fa  a 

Eleventh  Illinois  Infantry,  history  of  8  a-b 

Eleven  thousand  virg ins  ot  Ursula  ! 

Election  day,  how  hxea  31b,  32  a 

Flection  uueries,  some.  •  u 

Electoral  commission,  the,  mentioned  4o  a 

Electoral  vote  of  1856  -31  b 

Electoral  vote  in  18b0  WJ  P 

ELECTRICITY  , 

Cures  of  leprosy  oy  .  .48  b,  49  a 

Gilding  by  Tft^h  11  2 

Tel^grapn,  first,  to  Australia  171  a 

Terms  used  in.  •  \ '£  a 

We  Id  in*  me  ta  Is  by  ■  ■  •  g  ( [B  ■  -*  » 

Electric  messages,  speed  of  lbS  b  lb9  a 

FXECTBO-PLATLNG- 

Description  of  10     in-  k 

History  of   

Flein  HI-  history  and  description  of  39  a 

Elizabeth.  Czarina  of  Russia  .../a 

Elizabeth  Islands,  the  volcanoes  on   .  ....  69  b 

Elizabeth.  Queen,  and  Cecil.,..   113b,  114  a 

Elliot    Miss  Jane,  author  ot  "Flowers  of  the 
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Elmer,  Mrs.,  alia-  o:  Mrs.  How,  4b  a-b 

Embargo  acts  of  1812  ..bob 

Emblems  of  the  Apostles...  ••••v--v.  §g  a'£ 

Emburv,  Philip,  and  American  Methodism  ...^  a-b 

Emm  Bev,  expedition  tor  relief  ot  133  b,  134  a 

Emanuel,  the  turn  coat   lb«  b 

Empress  of  the  Lakes,  The..  lLb 

Enameling  iron,  how  it  is  done  .oo  a 

Eaceladus.  myth  of  *m»  0 

ENGLAND-  . 

Asbestos  in    9/  a 

Horses  in......  WW  P 

Horse-power  in  34  b 

Illiteracy  in......  gf  P 

Invasion  of  by  Dines  .  .91  b 
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Quakers  in....  w»«-o 

Red  Durham  cattle  in  l^n 

Salt  in  \&P 

Tariff  in  Wfth 

Tonnage  ot  j"2  a 

Whipping  post  in  14/  a 

See  also  Great  Britain. 
English  language,  where  spoken  and  used, .34  b,  36  a 

Engraving  on  eggs,  how  done    1:{';,a.'b 

Envelopes.  manufacture  and  prices  of ......... ..10  a 

Epaulle,  Fr.  Missionary  on  Solomon  Islands. ..lo3  a 
EQUALIZATION' BOUNTY  BILL- 

History  of  the   Ib3  b.    ,4  a-b 

Veto  of  the   Ifa4a-b 

Era-,  Christian  and  others  lo.»  a-b,  L»'>  a 

Erik.  Km?  of  Norway  <8b 

ERICKSuN.  LEIF— 

Discoveries  of  ,1J5£'    'A  a 

Statue  built  to   \2i  b.  -Ma 

EmeHt,  King  ot  Hanover,  mentioned   .lbO  b 

Eruptions  of  Mt.  Etna,  history  oi  160  b,  lfall  a 

KHfiuimaiix,  location  of  the   ;•  !'iD 

KUhing.  history  ot   Vi;  b  2/  a 

Etna.  Mt..  and  it*  eruptions  1M»  b.  1  •  *  1  I 

"  Amn.-«ot  35a-fa.3fa  a-b.  :57  a 

AMbestoM  in  >  9fa  fa.O,  a 

Christian  Bra  i  n   '■>'>  a 

Coal  flehls  and  <   .al  m  82  a-b 

EasU-r  cu-toins  in   58  a 

I^proKV  in   4Ma 

MihUrv  -<  rvi.  e  in  a-b.  Ufa  a-b.  37  a 

uiirs  tree*  in  |Q  b 

Proportion  of  the  aexen  In  128  a 

Quaci  ffresM  In  104  fa.  lb.,  u 

Rabbit  in  folk-Inn-  of  Ill  p 

HhIi  In   if?* 

Hhepberd  do*  in   142  a 
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Statistics  of  140  a-b 

Volcanoes  in  Ib9  a 

Ensebius.  historian,  quoted  144  a 

EVARTS,  WM.  M.— 

Cabinet  appointment  of  162  a 

Opinion  on  Fortune  Bay  affair  75  a 

Everett,  Edward,  candidate  for  Vice  Presideut.161  b 
EVOLUTION,  THEORY.  THE- 

Definition  of  *..14  a-b 

nistory  of  14  a-b 

Ewald,  German  IProfessor,  mentioned  lfao  b 

Exealibar,  legend  of  117  a-b 

Exignus.  Dionysius,  proposer  oi  Christian  era. 156  a 

Export  queries,  sou_,e  44  a 

Eye.  images  on  the  14b  a 

Facts  about  Russia   Ifa7  a-b 

Falkirk,  battle  of  88  b 

Falkland,  islands,  wild  horses  on  139  a-b 

Faraday,  famous  discoverer,  mentioned  172  a 

Fargus,  Frederick  J.,  life  and  works  of  25  a-b 

Farmers  and  Debt  -   51b 

Farragut,  Admiral,  illness  and  death  of  93  a-b 

Farragut,  Loyall,  on  death  of  his  father  9H  a 

Farwell,  Senator,  and  restriction  bill  82  b.  83  a 

Faure,  M.  Camille,  and  electrical  storage  82  a 

Federalists,  alien  and  sedition  laws  origin- 
ated by  .14*  b 

Fenwick,  Sir  John,  attainder  of  170  b 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain  151  a-b 

Ferdinand  Et.  in  Thirty  Years'  War  03  b,  fa4  a 

Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  mentioned  71  a 

Ferdinand  of  Spain  and  Inquisition  9  b.  174  a 

Fergus  conqueror  of  Scotland  77  b,  121  a 

Ferry.  J.  F.  C,  sketch  of     70  b.  71  a 

Ferry,  Senator,  and  the  bounty  bill  ..104  a 

Fesch,  cardinal,  mentioned  144  b 

FESSENDEN,  WILLIAM  P.— 

Cabinet  appointment  of  161  b 

Later  record  and  death  of  162  a 

Field.  Cyrus,  first  Atlantic  Cable  Co  135  b,  136  a 

Fifteenth  Dlinois  Cavalry,  history  of  54  a 

Fifteentn  Ohio  Intantry,  history  of  53  b,  54  a 

Fillmore,  electoral  vote  for  31  b 

Finch,  F.  M..  author  of  noted  poem  94  b 

Finuuerra,  inventor  of  etching  26  b,  27  a 

FINLAND— 

Gold  in  Ifa7  a 

Education  in  167  b 

Tin  mines  in  32  b 

First  Board   of    Trade    Regiment,  history 

of  130  b,  131  a 

First  Methodist  Church  in  America  32  a-b 

First  Ohio  Infantry,  history  of  53  a-b 

First  telegraph  to  Australia  171  a 

Fitz  Geraia.  invader  of  Ireland  74  b 

Fitz  Stephen,  invader  of  Ireland  74  fa 

Five  Nations,  the  famous  98  a 

Flanders  horse,  the  139  b 

Flathead  Agency,  Montana,  Indians  at  122  a 

Fletcher.  Thomas  C.  Governor  of  Missouri  4o  a 

Fieury,  M.  de,  French  Minister  41  a 

Flies,  how  they  walk  on  the  ceiling  98  b,99  a 

Flodden  Field,  battle  of  .mentioned.  22  a,  88  b,  137  fa 

Floquet.  M.  C.  T..  Premier  of  France  173  a 

Florida  Keys.tlie  «u  fa 

FLORIDA,  STATE  OF- 

"Cracker."  the,  in  80  >► 

Discovery  ot  '1  a 

Electors  in  1880  and  1*88  lfab  a 

First  Governor  of  '.71  a 

Goj-hers  in  ,*<e?£ 

Indian  tribes  in  122  fa 

Popular  vote.  18«50  171  fa 

Railroad  statistics  of  I4t>  u 

Foreign  contract  labor  law  188  U 

Foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  tacts  ou....H»8  u 

Fort  Belknap  Agency  (Mont.;  Indians  at  12J  M 

Fort  faerthold  Agency  (Dak.i  Indians  at  121  b 

Fort  Hall  Agency  (Idaho)  Indians  at  121  b 

F'-rt  Peck  Agency  (Mont.;  Indian.,  at  12-'  a 

Fortune  Bay  outrage,  the  7i»  a 

Forty-third  Illinois  Intantry.  history  o£  ,•??£ 

Fossil  men  of  Mentone.  the         . ...  114  b 

•'Foundress  of  American  Methodism"  32  a 

Fountain  of  Youth,  the  fabk  ot  71  a 

Fowler,  Mr.,  steam-plow  Inventor   . .        . >  i 

Fox.  George,  founder  ot  the  Onakt-r  sect..  .So  b.  *«»  . 

FRANCE—  „, 

Andorra  Repufalic  and  £\  » 

An  a  and  population  ot  l|"  ' 

Army  of  .     ...  *|  ]* 

Art  <d  ftching  in    S 

Action  i  ii  American  Revolution.  .101  a-fa.  lfa'J lab 

Causes  <>t  the  Revolution  4(ib,41  a-b,  42  a- » 

Coal  supply  or  »f  » 

Qonfedereejr  pseogniied  fay  yfi  k 

Easter  oustoms  in  »" !l  » 

Prencn  Academy   iVV 

(iold  in   ••   VMiiT'if- 

Government  of  VMO,  I  -  •  » 
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FR  ANCE— Conti  nue  d. 

Horsea  in  L£>  b 

Illiteracy  in  64  b 

Locomotive  and  horse-power  in  ....    34  b 

Military  service  in  3-5  b 

nihilist*  in  113  b 

Orinamme  of  116  a-b 

Postage  stamps  in.  29  a-b 

Qnadrnple  alliance  in   15*  •  a 

Quakers  in  8ft to 

Renaissance  in  69  b,  .•»  a 

Salt  in.  132  b,  133 1 

Sliver  in  14*.»  a 

States  General  of  1789  41  b 

Tariff  in  109  b 

Under  L  uis  XVI  40  b.  41  a-b.  f>  a-b 

War  of.  with  China,  90  a 

X.Y.Z.  mission  in  116  b,  117  a 

Francis.  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  Saalfi«ld..  164  b 

Francis  L  and  the  Renaissance  69  b 

FRANK!  IN.  BENJAMIN- 

And  Declaration  of  Independence  15-5  a 

Negotiations  with  France  101  a-  b.  102  a-b 

Portrait  of.  on  stamps  -9  a-b 

Franks,  the  territory  of  69  a 

Franz  L.  of  Austria,  and  Napoleon  II. ...144  b.  14-5  a 

Frederick  Augustus  L,  statue  of.  in  Dresden  74  a 

Frederick  Augustus  DT_  statue  of.  in  Dresden..  ..74  a 

Frederick  Charles,  Prince,  sketch  of  74  a 

Frederick  the  Great,  statue  of  described  73  b 

Free  Soil  partv  and  the  homestead  law  165  a-b 

Frelinghuysen.  Senator,  and  the  bounty  bill...  164  a 

FREMONT.  J.  C— 

In  Missouri.  1861  39  b 

Vote  for,  .856  31  to 

FRENCH  ACADEMY,  THE 

Hist  .77    :   5^  *-*o 

Purpose  and  work  of  ol  a-b 

French,  the.  in  American  Revolution.101  a-b,  102  a-b 

French  and  Indian  war.  the  52  b 

French  Renaissance,  history  of  69  b,  7<*  a 

Frendraught.  burning  of   138  a 

Friedrich,  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  77  a 

Friednch  Wilhelm.  Emperor  of  Germany  77  a-b 

Friendly  Islands,  volcanoes  on  169  b 

Friends,  see  Quakers. 

Pries, John,  rebellion  of  lob 

Frotardo.  Abbot,  story  of   101  a 

Fugitive  slave  law  of  1793  54  b 

FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW  OF  1850— 

Party  vote  on  86  b 

Provisions  of  Qftb.  ^7  a 

Fulton.  Robert,  builder  of  -teamships.  .119  b.  I'M  a 
"Fulton  the  First."  war  ship  described,  .iiy  b.  1-0  a 
Punk.  Isaac  remarkable  s-oeech  of  72a 


Galaxy— See  Milky  way. 

Gallatin.  Secretary,  mentioned  15  b,  157  b 

Gamble.  Hamilton  R..  Gov.  of  Mo  II 

Gambrinns.  legend ~  oz   14b,  15  a 

Gardner,  the  historian,  quoted  19  b 

GARFIELD.  JAMES  A  — 

Ana  the  bounty  bill  164  a 

And  the  Cobden  Club  1:9  b 

Portrait  ot  on  stamps  29  b 

Q*ac  OMB,  what  is  172  a-b 

Gascons,  anecdotes  of  the  172  a-b 

Gathelua,  legend  of  120  b,  121  a 

Gauss.  C.  F..  German  scientist,  mentioned  172  a 

Geiaeius  L*  Pope,  and  Sc.  George  144  a 

Genesis,  The.  Legends  of   4  -b 

Genet,  French  Minister  in  United  State  s  iu3  a 

Genghis  Khan,  invasion  of  Europe  oy  6  b 

Geoffrey,  of  Monmouth,  old  historian  124  a 

George.  Henry,  life  and  works  of  35  a 

George  of  Cappadocia.  St..  history  of  144  a 

George  of  Lydda,  St.,  history  of  144  a 

GEORGE  O..  KING  OF  ENGLAND — 

And  rule  of  1756   OS  a 

Founded  University  of  Gomngen  

George  HL,  Kingof  England. mentioned.. 73  a,  '.->4  b 

GEORGIA.  STATE  OF— 

Building  associations  in  153  a-b 

"Cracker."  the,  in   -«9  to 

Electors  in  1880  and  18S8  .....  LBS  a 

Gophers  in  135  a 

Popular  vote  of  186»  171  b 

Railroad  statistics  of   146  a 

Whipping  postlion  147.b 

Gepides.  the  territory  of  *b 

German*  in  Britain,  first  settlement  of  38  a-b 


GERMANY — Co  ■  -  i  n  ue  d . 

Laiker,  incident  in  5«)  a-b 

Locomotives  and  horse. power  in   lb 

Military  service  in   " 

Pipe  clay  found  in  3D  a 

Quakers  in   H  b 

Babbit-egg  legend  in  58  b 

Revolutionist.-  m  118  b 

Boyal  family  of  77  a-b 

Sir;  herd  i:*  :z.   14_'  a 

Sod*  engines  in  17  b 

Tariff  in   B 

Thirrv  Years'  War  in  6o  b,  M  a 

Gerry.  Eibridge,  Envoy  to  France  116  fe     17  a 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  quoted  68  b  144  a 

Gilderoy,  ballad  ani  history  of.  4-  a-b 

Giilem.  General,  and  Morgan's  last  raid  12b 

Gilm ore   James  R~  and  peace  negotia- 
tions J7.  72  b.  73  a 

Girondists,  the.  in  Frencn  revolution  42  a-b 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  mentioned  31a,  129  b 

Godwin,  Baa  great  Saxon  Earl,  mentioned  78  b 

Gog.  Scythian  Prince,  mentioned  *  6  a 

GOLD— 

drat  used  inweiehing  59  a-b 

Discovery  of,  in  Australia  149  b 

In  the  Russian  Empire  167  a 

Plating  with,  by  electricity  10  a-b.  11a 

Statistics  of  14  a-o 

Golden  Gate,  harbor  of  leaeribed  Bl 


GOPHER,  THE— 

Name  applied  to  different  animals  135  a 

Tneir  characteristics  described......  135  a-b 

GORDON  FAMILY.  THE- 

History  of  137  a-b.  1 38  a-o 

Notable  members  of  137  a-b.  IX  a-b 

Gordon.  General  death  of  59  a 

Go  nr.  the  Old.  first  King  at  all  Denmark  91  b 

Gorringe. Lieutenant  Commander,  quoted. ..61  a-b 

Goths. the,  in  Denmark  91  to 

Gorti ngen.  University  of  160  a-b 

Gotzius.  noted    rr.st.  mentioned  -J6  b 

Genii  Mrs.  Julia  and  Boston  kindle..... 

Government   ::  France,  the  172  b.  17o  a 

Graeme,  original  family  of  88  b 


Area  and  population  of  14->b 

Army  oi  35  b,  96  a 

Art  of  etching  in  _  26  b 

Beer  invented  in  14  b 

Coal,  supply  of  _  6_'  b 

French  emigrants  in  41  b 

Hordes  in  ISO  b 

In  H  Ay  Roman  Empire  „69  a 


GRAHAM  FAMILY, 

History  rf  —      -  a 

Notable  members  of  8-  b.  «>*  a 

Grand  Portaj.,  the,  of  Pictured  rocks   I  a-b 

Grand  Sonde  Agency  ;Oregon  .  Indians  at  199  a 

GRANT.  U  S  - 

Ana  Louisiana  Returning  Board....  5  b 

Cabinet  apt  ;:nrment  at  161  to 

Later  history  and  death  of  MSB 

Poem  on,  mentioned  95b 

Tenure  of  office  act  under   IS  a-b 

Veto  of  the  Equalizar.cn  Bounty  bill  164  a-b 

»e:o  o:  I-dativnbiil   ..  --b 

Granville.  Lord,  opinion  cf,  on  fishing  la^s  3&a 

Grapnite.  pencils  ot  8».»  a-b 

Gratian,  Faiperor  of  Gaul   ta  * 

Grave^anl  Count  de.  artist,  mentioned   cT  i 

Great  American  desert,  what  was  the  lad  a 

'.tREAT  BRITATS- 

Acti  .  u  of.  in  Fortune  Bay  affair—  75  a 

Alliance  with  the  Netherlands  76  a-b 

Area  ana  population  of  m  140  b 

Armj  of   a 

Attainder  in   170  b.  "la 

Building  ui  Manchester  Canal  33  a-b 

Buil  11:  ^    :  -  1  -   -  6:i  a 

Goal  fields  of  6.  a-b 

Coronation  stone  -  in  120  b,  121  a 

Early  _  • -v    -    fBa- 

English  language  in  34  b,  3o  a 

Fleet  :r.  i_  o,,lt"    :•:  b.  14  a 

And  French  emigrants  41  b 

Friends  in  86  a-b 

Haoeas  corpus  act  in  158  b 

Imports  from  United  States  44  a 

Legends  of  45  a 

Leprosy  in   4-  a 

Military  service  in  3]6  a 

Minister      in  Cnina  Ill  a 

Population  of   :Ub 

Quadruple  alliance  in  L5Da 

Railroads  in   -  a 

Recognition  of  Confederacy  ...30b.:>l  i-b 

Royal  family  of  .7  a-b 

Shepherd  ilog  in  „  142a 

S  eam-plow  in  .V  66  a 

Tin  mines  in   _  a 

Treatv  with  United  States   144  a 

Trial  of  the  Pyx  in   1"  •  a 

Union  with  Ireland   o 

War  of.  with  China  _90  a.  liob.  Ill  a 

Wars  with  Scotland  78  a-b.  79  a 

GREAT  EASTEi.N  THE — 

Building  and  dimensions  of  154  a-b 

History  of    154  a-b 

Great  Marquis. "  tbc  89  a 
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GREECE— 

Ancient,  in  Byzantine  Empire  .68  b 

Area  and  population  of   140  b 

Army  of  37  a 

Beer  brewed  in  14  b 

Belief  in  Hades  in  142  b 

Early  system  of  writing  in  105  b,  106  a 

Eras  in  155  a-b 

Leprosy  in  48  a 

Military  service  in  37  a 

Night  watches  of  107  a 

Olive  trees  in  .80  b 

Green  Bay  Agency  (Wis.),  Indians  at  122  b 

Greenland,  tin  mines  in.......   32  b 

Green.     Nelson     W.,    and     the  drive-well 

case  20  a-b.  21  a 

Greene,  Mrs.  General,  and  Eli  Whitney  120  a-b 

Gregory,  Pope,  mentioned  155  a 

Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  and  heresy  9  a 

Grevy,  French  President,  mentioned  71  a 

Grimm,  the  brothers,  German  writers  160  b 

Grosvenor..  name  of  Duke  of  Westminster   73  b 

Grabe,  August  W..  sketch  of  70  a 

Grube  Method,  what  is  the  70  a 

Guadaloupe  petrifactions,  the  114  b 

Guano  deposits  of  Bolivia,  history  of  46  b 

Guatemala,  volcanoes  of  169  b 

Guiana,  British,  stamps  in  29  b 

Gunckel,  Mr.,  and  the  bounty  bill  163  b,  164  a 

Gunnison,  Captain,  massacre  of  122  b,  123  a 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  Thirty  Years  War  64  a 

Guttenberg,  the  inventor  of  types  59  b 

Haarlem,  siege  of,  mentioned  76  a 

HABEAS  CORPUS,  WRIT  OF- 

Hi story  of  158  b 

Provisions  of  158  b,  159  a 

Haden,  Seymour,  artist,  mentioned  26  b 

Hades,  belief  in  of  different  nations.... 142  b,  143  a 

Hale,  Eugene,  and  the  bounty  biH  164  a 

Hale,  John  P.,  mentioned  165  a 

HALE,  NATHAN,  THE  SPY- 

Lif e  and  death  of  94  b 

Poem  on  95  a-b 

Halleck,  General,  appointment  of  9  b 

Hall,  W.  P..  Lieut  Governor  of  Mo  39  b 

Hamerton,  Philip  Gilbert,  mentioned  26  b 

HAMILTON,  ALEXANDER— 

First  Treasury  report  of  102  b 

Portrait  of,  on  stamps  '29  b 

Hamilton,  H.,  famous  artist,  mentioned  27  a 

Hamlin,  Hannibal,  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent 161b 

Hammers,  largest  in  the  world  168  b,  169  a 

HARLAN,  JAMES— 

Cabinet.appointment  of   162  a 

Later  history  of  163  a 

Harney  Peak  Mining  and  Smelting  Company.... 33  a 

Harold,  King  of  Denmark,  mentioned  91  b 

Harrison.  General  Benjamin,  sketch  of  129  b 

Harrison,  President  W.  H.,  death  of  149  8 

Hart,  noted  sculptor,  mentioned  29  b 

Harvey.  Dr..  autopsy  of  Old  Parr  by  123  b 

Hawaii,  Leper  village  of  106  a-b 

Hawaiian  Islands— see  Sandwich  Islands. 

Hawliiy,  •/.  R.,  and  the  bounty  bill  164  a 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel, and '  Marble  Faun,"  19b 

Hawthorne,  Una,  mention  of  ,19  b,l20  a 

Hayes.  President,  vetoes  bill  against  Chinese.  ...90  b 

Hazen,  ( tonera  1.  on  the  American  desert  103  b 

Heart,  mechanism  of  the  27  a 

Heathoote,  steam  plow  inventor  66  a 

Hebrew  Genesis  and  Hindu,  The  49  a-b 

HEBREW'S,  THE- 

Eras  used  by  155  a 

Leprosy  amon«  48  a 

Time  Ol  .Moses'  writings  49  b 

Wars  ol.  with  Edomites-  94  a 

See  also  Jews 

lieck.  Barbara,  life  and  death  of  32  a-b 

Heck,  Paul  and  American  Methodism  3'>  » 

Hegira,  the  era  ol  the  155  b 

Heidelberg,  inn  of,  the  174  b 

Height  ol  waves,  the  146  b 

Height.*,  ol  remarkable  volcanoes   176  a 

Helena.  Princess,  of  England,  family  of  77  a-b 

tollman,  Hcvuy.  and  m  nruer  pi  the  c/.ar  09  >> 

Henderson,  John  1J.,  Senator  from  Mo   In  a 

HengiHt.  leader  of  tlie  lot!  invaders  38  a-b 

HKNNEPIN  CANAL,  THE— 

i'lun  ol  L80  a-b 

Route k  and  cowt  of  ;  125  b 

HENRY  11.  OF ENGLAJID 

flMt  trlnl  ol  tin:  J'vx  by  159  a 

Invasion  ot  Ireland  by  74  b.  7.">  a 

Henry  IV.  of  England.  «:ouhImn  of  139  a 

HENRY  VII.  OF  ENGLAND— 

And  the  "King's  Evil"  14H  a 

Dnath  of,  mentioned  08  a 

Henry  Viii.  ol  England,  mentioned  1 13  b 

Henry  of  N'ava n<>  at  Ivry   I  Hi  a 
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Henry,  Prince  of  Battenberg  77  a 

Herbert,  Prof .,  and  evolution  i4b 

Herjnlf  son,  ancient  Norse  navigator...,     .  ....128  b 

Herodotus,  ancient  historian,  quoted  luo  a 

Hero  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  30  a-b 

Herschel,  Sir  William  and  nebular  hvpoth- 

esis  65  a 

Herschels,  the,  and  evolution  14  a-b 

Hewitt,  Mr.  Cresswell,  and  quinine   ->6  a 

•'H.H.,"  nom  de  plume  of   8"b 

Hicksite  Friends,  the   8ij  a-b 

Hicks,  Elias.  Quaker  preacher   86  a 

Hienf  ung,  Chinese  Emperor,  death  of  ill  a 

High  tide  on   the    coast   of  Lincolnshire. 

the  125  b,  126  a 

Hill,  W. P.,  Governor  of  Missouri  ".  '..4u  a 

Hill.  Rowland,  father  of  cheap  postage  29  a 

Hindale.Mr.,  and  American  steam  plows  ..V.66  a 

Hindoos,  eras  of   155  b 

Hindu  and  Hebrew  Genesis,  the  .'.  ..'.7.49  a-b 

Hispanica.  era  of   13.-5  b 

History  of  writing,  the  105  b,  100  a 

Hitchcock,  Prof.,  mentioned   126  a 

Hoar,  E.  R.,  and  the  bounty  bill  164  a 

Hoax,  a  notatle  literary    25  b 

Hoe,  R.  M.,  and  rotarv  press   60  a 

HOLLAND 

Area  and  population  of  140  b 

Army  of,  the   35  a 

Envoys  of,  in  China  in  a 

Illiteracy  in   64  b 

Loan  in  during  American  Revolution.  ..'.'.'.'.102  b 

Military  service  in  36  a 

Salt  in  132  b 

War  of.  with  Spain  76  a-b 

Holman,  W.  S.,  ot  Indiana,  mentioned  ...129  b 

Holmes,  O.  W.,  Poems  of,  quoted  92  b.  126  a 

HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  THE- 

Foundation  of   «q  « 

Territory  of  «9  a 

Holy  Synod  of  Russia  7.7.7.23  b 

HOMESTEAD  LAW.  THE— 

Early  propositions  for   165  a 

Final  discussion  and  passage  165  a-b 

Homiidon,  battle  of   137  u 

Honduras,  British  143b"  144  a 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Indians  of  '.121b 

HOOSAC  TUNNEL— 

Dimensions  of   125  a 

History  of.      ......  124  b,' 125  a 

Hontes,  ancient  tribe  ot  Asia   94  & 

Hornblende,  see  Asbestos. 

Horsa,  leader  of  the  Jutes  38  a-b 

HORSES — 

Fossil,  the   140  a 

History  and  varieties  of  139  a'-bV  140  a 

Horse-power  of  boilers,  the  157  b,  158  a 

"Hot-water  War,"  the,  mentioned.  15  b 

Houdon,  noted  sculptor,  mentioned  1   29  b 

How  coarse  pottery  is  made  '165  a-b 

How  flies  walk  on  the  ceiling  98  b,  99  a 

How  lead-pencils  are  made   80  a-b 

How  macaroni  is  made   160  a 

How  mineral  veins  are  filled  79  a-b,  80  a 

How  money  is  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  84  a-b 

How  olive  oil  is  made  80  b,  81  a-b 

How  the  ground  thaws   ui9  a 

How  to  make  a  Leyden  jar  91  a-b 

How  to  make  a  noon  mark  129  a-b 

How  to  tan  small  skins  j  b.22a 

How  wax  flowers  are  made  108  b,  109  a 

Howe,  General,  mention  of  52  b,  94  b 

Howe,  Mrs.,  and  "ladies'  deposit"  45  b.  46  a-b 

HOWE'S  CAVE,  NEW  YORK- 

Description  of  70  b 

Discovery  of  70  b 

Hubbard.  R.  B.,  U.S.  Minister  to  Japan  a 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  the.  mentioned  59  a 

Hull,  inventor  of  the  Cardiff  Giant  114  a 

"Hugh  Conway,"  nom  de  plume  of  25  a 

Hungarian  horse,  the   1:<9  b 

Huuic  tribes,  the  territory  of  68  b 

HUNS.  THE- 

CouQiiest  of  Europe  by  143  b 

Massacre  of  St.  Ursula  by   16a 

Hunt,  Major  Edward  B.,  mentioned    sj  b 

Hunti>.  peers  of  137  b.  i3Su 

Huron.  Iroquois  fainily\of  Indians,  the  OS  a 

Hums.  John,  reformer,  death  ot  30  a 

Hussii.  s,  wars  ol  30a  b 

Hutchinson.  Anne,  mentioned  131  a 

Hutlou,  English  historian,  quoted  171  a-b 

Huxley,  Professor,  and  evolution  14  b 

Iceland,  volcanoes  lo  ...^.7  168  a 

IDAHO.  TERRITORY  OF- 

Descrt  land  in  103b.  104a 

Desert-iund  law  in  68a 

Indian  tribes  and  nuclides  in  122a 

Railroad  etatiatloa  ol  146a 

Tin  found  in  ••••82  b 

bins,  the  legem!  ot  10U* 
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ILLINOIS,  STATE  OF— 

Blaok  laws  in  134  a-b 

Building  associations  in  158  a 

Electors  in  188U  and  1S88  166  a 

Gophers  in  13o  a 

Institution  forthe  Blind  44  a-b 

Legislature  of  in  1863  71  b,  72  a-b 

Popular  vote,  1860  171  b 

Postal  business  in  13Vb 

Railroad  statistics  of  1*6  a 

Settlements  in  Kane  County  38  b,  39  a 

Wool  and  sheep  in  56  a 

ILLINOIS  LEGISLATURE  IN  1363- 

Democratic  resolutions  in  71  b,  72  a 

Prorogation  of  72  a-b 

Illiteracy  in  old  and  new  worlds  64  a 

Images  on  the  eye,  what  are  - .  •  • !  *i»  a 

Im migration,  bill  to  restrict  82  b.  83  a 

INDIA,  BRITISH-  ,  . 

Area  and  population  of  140  b 

Carat  used  in  59  a 

Caravans  from  94  a 

Gold  in  140  a 

Legends  of  49  a-b 

Silver  in   140  a 

INDIANA,  STATE  OF- 

Electors  in  1880  and  1888  166  a 

Indian  tribes  in,  122  b 

Legislature  of,  in  civil  war  44  b 

Popular  vote.  1860    171  b 

Railroad  statistics  of  14b  a 

Settlers  from,  in  Illinois  39  a 

Tin  found  in  32  b 

Wool  and  sheep  in  56  a 

INDIAN  OCEAN,  THE— 

Trade  winds  in  85  a 

Volcanoes  in  169  b,  170  a 

Zone  of  calms  in  .f  85  b 

INDIANS.  THE- 

Location  of  early  tribes  97  b,  98  a-b 

Massacre  of  Captain  Gunnigon  by   123  a 

Tribes  and  agencies  of    121  b,  122  a-b 

INDIAN  TERRITORY— 

And  No  Man's  Land  22  b 

Desert  land  in  103  b 

Tribes  in  121  b 

INFLATION  BILL  OF  1874,  THE- 

Circumstances  of  passage  of  112  b,113  a 

Veto  message  on  —  113  a-b 

Indra.  Indian  deity,  mentioned  49  a 

Xngalls,  Senator,  sketch  of  95  b 

Ingelow,  Jean,  the  poet,  quoted  126  a 

Ingham,  Secretary,  report  of  156  a 

Injury  to  life  and  limb  29  b,  30  a 

Ink  River,  of  Algeria,  the  63  a 

INQUISITION,  THE  SPANISH- 

Early  history  of  9  a-b 

Persecutions  by  9  a-b.  10  a 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  (U.  S.)— 

History  of  15  a-b 

Ho  *  it  is  raised  47  b,  48  a 

Legislation    on  15  a-b,  16  a 

Taxes  raised  by  47b,  48  a 

Invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  the  120  a-b 

IOWA,  STATE  OF— 

Builuing  associations  in  158  a 

Drive-well  cases  in  20  b,  21  a 

Electors  in  188O  and  1888  166  a 

Gophers  in  135  a 

Indian  tribes  and  agencies  in  121  b,  122  a 

Popular  vote,  18'iO  171  b 

Railroad  statistics  of  146  a 

Vote  of  1860  to  1884  115  a 

IRELAND— 

Annexed  to  English  Crown  75  a 

Conquest  of  74  a-b,  75  a 

IRON- 

Cementfor...,   11  a-b 

Prices  of  6!)  a-b 

Process  of  enameling  55  a 

Tariff  on  69  a-b 

Isabella,  Queen,  and  Inquisition  9  b 

IsmaUi,  sect  of,  mentioned  16  a 

IsthmTis  of  Tehuantepec,  railway  across  61  a-b 

ITALY— 

Area  and  population  of  140  b 

Army  of  30  a 

Art  of  etching  in  26  b 

Christian  era  in  15^  a 

In  Holy  Roman  Empire  69  a 

Leprosy  in  48  a 

Macaroni  In  160  a 

Military  service  in  36  a 

Olive  trees  and  oil  in  SO  b 

Part  of  ancient  Roman  Empire  68  b 

Postage  stamps  in  29  a 

Renaissance,  the,  in  69  b,  70  a 

Salt  in  132  b 

San  Marino  and  21  a 

Tariff  in  109  b 
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Ivry.  battle  of,  mentioned  116  b 

Ixion,  legend  of   143  a 

u  _ 

Jack  rabbit,  the,  where  found  135  b 

JACKSON,  PRESIDENT  ANDREW  - 

And  the  surplus  of  1837  156  a-b 

Portrait  of.  on  stamps  2!>  6 

Jackson,  Claiborne  F.,  record  of  :'>9  a-b 

Jackson,  Helen  Hunt,  life  and  works  of  82  b 

Jackson.  W.  S..  mention  of  82  b 

Jacobins,  the,  in  French  revolution  42  a-b 

James  I.  of  Scotland,  mentioned  137  b,  138  b 

James  n.  of  Scotland,  mentioned  126  b 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  mentioned  88  b,  138  a 

JAMES  I.  OF  ENGL  AND— 

Aid  given  by,  to  Holland  76  b 

Trial  of  the  Pyx  under  159  a 

James  II.  of  England,  mentioned  137  b 

James  the  Great,  St..  emblem  of  28  b 

James  the  Less.  St..  emblem  of  28  b 

Jan  Mayen,  volcano  on  169  a 

JAPAN— 

Area  and  population  of  140  b 

Extradition  treaty  with  United  States  99  a 

Gold  in  140  a 

Leprosy  in  48  a-b 

Silver  in  140  a 

Volcanoes  in  169  b 

Jaquess,  Colonel  J.  F.,  in  peace  negotiations... 72  b 

Java,  volcanoes  on  169  b 

Jean  Primus,  or  Gambrinus...,  15  a 

JEFFERSON,  PRESIDENT  THOMAS - 

Author  of  Declaration  of  Independence  — 154  b 

Defeat  of,  mentioned  116  b 

Lewis  &  Clarke  expedition,  ordered  by....  157  b 

Ordinance  ot  1787,  aided  by  60  b 

Portrait  of  on  stamps  29  b 

Recommended  disuse,  of  taxes  15  b 

Resolutions  of  1798  by  148b,  149  a 

JEWS,  THE- 

Articles  of  faith  of  150a-b 

Eggs  at  Passover  feast  58  a 

Night  watches  of  107  a 

Persecutions  ot  9  b 

Under  Pontius  Pilate  16  b,  17  a 

John,  King  of  England,  and  Magna  Charta  158  b 

John,  Miss  Eugenia,  life  and  works  of  161  a-b 

John,  of  Barneveldt,  sketch  of  76  a-b 

John,  St.,  emblem  of  28  b 

JOHNSON.  PRESIDENT  ANDREW— 

Cabinet  officers  of  161  b,  162  a-b 

Tenure  oi  office  act  under  13  a-b 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  and  "king's  evil"  ,148  a 

Johnson,  H.  V.,  candidate  for  Vice  President.  .161  b 

Johnson,  Richard,  historian,  quoted  144  b 

Johnston,  Alexander,  historian,  quoted  5  a,  165  a 

Josephus,  the  historian,  quoted   166  b 

Joule,  James  P.,  chemist,  mentioned,  172  a 

Jude, St..  emblem  of  28  b 

Julian,  George  W„  mentioned  165  a 

Jupiter,  the  planet,  orbit  of  60  a-b 

Jutes,  the,  in  early  Britain  38  a-b 

Kamtchatka,  volconoes  of  169  a 

Kane  County,  Illinois,  history  of  38  b,  39  a 

KANSAS,  STATE  OF— 

Desert  land  in  103  b 

Electors  in  1880  and  1888  166  a 

Indian  tribes  and  agencies  in  122  a 

Popular  vote,  I860  171  b 

Railroad  statistics  of  146  a 

Kant,  the  philosopher,  and  evolution  14  b 

Karmat,  the  prophet,  teachings  of  16  b 

KARMATHIANS,  THE— 

Creed  of  16  a-b 

History  of  16  a-b 

Kemble,  Charles,  actor,  mentioned  107  b 

Kemble,  Francis  A.,  life  and  works  of. .  .107  b.  108  a 
KENNAN,  GEORGE- 

Sketch  of  159  b,  160  a 

Report  of  Russian  exile  system  1 73  a-b,  174  a 

Kenner,  L.  M.,  and  La.  Returning  Board  5  a-b 

KENTUCKY,  STATE  OF — 

Building  associations  in  158  a 

Electors  in  1880  and  1888  166  a 

Horses  in  139  b 

Popular  vote  of  1860  Lib 

Railroad  statistics  of  14*>  a 

Resolutions  of  1798  14^  b 

Settlers  from  Illinois.   39  a 

Wool  and  sheep  in  5G  a 

Ker.  history  of  the  family  of  73  a-b 

King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  123  b,  1:4  a 

King's  evil,  touching  for  the  148  a 

Kiowa,  Camanche  and  Wichita  Agency  (Ind. 

T.),  Indians  at  122  a 

Klamath  family  of  Indian  tribes  98  b 

Klamath  Agency  (Oregon),  Indians  at  L22  a 

Knox,  John  Jay,  on  the  surplus  paid  to  states..!."),  a 
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Koenig,  F.,  inventor  of  tlie  power  press  59  b,  60  a 

Koepping.  noted  artist,  mentioned  27  a 

Koniggratz,  battle  of.  ment.oned  100  b 

Kotow,  ttie  ceremony  of    111a 

Krebs,  Mr.,  and  the  bounty  bills  163  b 

Kung,  Chinese  prince,  and  foreign  envoys  ,111  a 

Kuril;*  islands,  the,  volcanoes  on  169  b 

I  

Labor,  foreign  contract  law  138  b 

Ladies'  Deposit,  the,  and  Mrs.  Howe  45  b,  46  a-b 

LADY  OF  SHAL01T,  THE— 

Legend  of  84  a-b 

Meaning  of  story  84  b 

'  Lady  of  the  Laie,"  legend  of  117  a 

LAFAYETTE,  MARQUIS'DE— 

In  American  Revolution  101  b,  102  a-b 

In  the  French  Revolution  41  b,  42  a 

Lancelot,  Sir,  and  Lady  of  Shalott  84  a-b 

LANDS,  PUBLIC- 

Desert  land  law  provisions  68  a 

Swampland  act,  the  96  a 

Landas,  Col.,  and  Sahara  irrigation  27  a-b 

Lane,  Henry  S.,  U.S.  Senator  44  b 

Lane,  Joseph,  candidate  for  Vice  President.  .161  b 

Languages  of  the  world,  the  34  b,  35  a 

Laplace  and  the  nebular  hypothesis  65  a 

LaPoiute  Agency  (Wis.),  Indians  at  122  b 

Lasker  incident,  the  50  a-b 

Lasker,  Prof.,  death  of  50  a 

Latter  Day  Saints,  the  52 1  a-b 

Laurie,  Annie,  Ballad  of  96  a-b 

Laurens.  Minister  to  France  li/2  b 

Lead,  carbonate  of,  how  made    7  b.  8  a 

Lead  pencils, howmade  80  a-b 

Lead,  white,  how  made  7  b,  8  a 

LeBas,  noted  artist,  mentioned  26  b 

Lee,  Arthur,  in  France  101  a-b 

Lee.Ricbard  Henry,  resolutions  by  154  b 

Legacy  to  Queen  Victoria......  }2.4a-b 

Legate,  James  F.,and  the  St.  John  cliarges...  .163  a-b 

Leibnitz,  the  philosopher,  and  evolution  14  b 

Leicester,  Lord,  in  Netherlands  war —  76  a 

Lemhi  Agency  (Idaho),  Indians  at  122  a 

Lent,  eating  of  e«gs  in  58  a 

Leopold,  King  of  Belgium,  mentioned.  .133  b,  164  b 

LEPROSY-      ^    J.  An  . 

History  of  the  disease  »  48  a-b 

Remedies  for  48  b,  49  a 

Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition,  the  157  b 

Lewis.  Captain  Meriwether,  expedition  of  157  b 

Lewis.  Lawrence,  Washington's  leiter  to  55  a 

Lewis,  Sir  George  Cromwell,  British  politician.31  a 

Leyden  jar,  how  made  94  a-b 

Leyden.  siege  of,  mentioned  76  a 

"Lia  Fail,"  legend  of  the.  121  a 

Libraries  in  the  United  States  54  a-b 

Life  and  limb,  injury  to  29b,  30  a 

LINCOLN,  PRESIDENT  ABRAHAM- 

Cabinets  of  161  b.  162  a-b 

David  Davis  and  132  a 

Death  of.  mentioned  31  b 

Electoral  vote  for,  1860  161  b 

Croat  Britain  and  30  b,  31  a 

Homestead  law  signed  by  165  b 

Order  to  General  Fremont  39  b 

Peace  negotiations  sanctioned  by  72  b,  73  a 

Portrait  of  on  stamps  29  b 

Popular  vote  for.  I860  171  b 

Lincolnshire,  high  tide  of  125  b,  L26  a 

Linseed  oil, how  made  47b 

LIQUORS- 

Consumption  of  11  b,  12  a 

Internal  revenue  from  15  a-b.  16  a 

Manufacture  of  11  b.  12  a 

Taxes  on  47  b.  18  a 

Liszt.  Franz,  sketch  of  34  a 

Little  John  of  Chickamauga   1 09 b,  lit)  a 

'Little  Mischief  Maker,"  German  tale  of  130  a 

Little  Russia,  what  waH  7  a 

Livingston.  R.  R..  committee  on  Declaration 
of  Independence  a 

Llorente,  historian,  quoted  8  b,  174  a 

Lochinvar, f amily  of  138  a 

Loc  motives  of  the  world  M  b 

Logan.  Senator,  and  the  bounty  bill  164  a 

Lonfabards,  the.  Territory  of  oh  b 

Long'-st  tunnels  in  the  world,  the  125  a 

Longfellow,     how     ho     wrote     'Psalm  of 

Lite."  15(>  b.  151  a 

Long  street.  GeneSki.  and  Morgan'*  last  raid ....  12  b 
Lousing.  American  hirftovlttU'  quoted.. .  119  b,  120  a 

Lomh  M  iln'  Birkenhead  tli<-  145  a-b 

Louis  XII.  and  tile   LtejyfisosnoS  0!»b 

LOlilH  XIV.  of  FKANCE-  .  M 

Mention  oi   29  a.  57  a.  1  70  a 

Touching  tor  the  King's  evil   I  »H  a 

Louis  XV. .  ol  Prance,  bad  reign  of  40  b 

L0UU  xvi.ot  franck.  .  ,  ,   .„  . 

DWhenllies  ol.  with  the  people  40b.  41  a-b 

Latter  oi.  to  Washing  ton  102  b,  LOB  a 

(  he  1  th  row  and  death  ol  12  a-b 
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Douis  XVHI.  of  France,  mentioned  144  b 

Louis  Napoleon,  French  emperor,  and  Confed- 
erate States  31  a 

Louis  Philippe,  mentioned  170  b 

Louise,  Princess  of  England  77  a-b 

Louise,  Princess  of  Hesse  Cassel  92  b 

Louise,  Princess,  of  Prussia  77  a 

LOUISIANA,  STATE  OF- 

Building  associations  of  158  a 

Direct  tax  in  67  b,  68  a 

Election  in,  in  ;876  5  a-b 

Electors  of  in  1880  and  1888  166  a 

Popular  vote  in  1860  171  b 

Railroad  statistics  of  116  a 

Returning  board  in  5  a-b.  6  a 

Salt  in  ,..132  b 

Lucca,  olive  trees  in  11  a 

Lucerne,  lake,  legend  of  17  a 

Luxemburg  Question,  settlement  of  27  b 

Lyon,  General,  movements  in  Missouri  39  a-b 

rvi_ 

Macaroni,  how  it  is  made  160  a 

Macaulay,  the  historian,  quoted  87  a 

Macedon,  ancient,  part  of  Byzantine  Empire  68  b 

Mackinac  Agency,  Mich.,  Indians  at  122  a 

MacMahon,  French  President,  mentioned  71a 

Macmorrogh.Dermot,  Irish  King  74  b 

MADISON.  PRESIDENT  JAMES— 

And  resolutions  of  1798  ,148  b.  149  a 

Mention  of  167  b 

Mahommedan  era,  the  1 55  b 

"Maid  of  Bath,"  who  was  the  87  b 

Maimonides,  Jewish  Rabbi,  quoted  150  b 

MAINE,  STATE  OF — 

Building  associations  in  158  a 

Electors  in  1880  and  1888  166  a 

Indian  tribes  in  122  b 

Popularvote,  I860  171b 

Railroad  statistic*  of  L46  a 

Tin.  found  in  32  b 

Making  blackboards,  directions  for   32  a 

Malaysia,  tin  mines  of  32  b 

Mallory,  Sir  T.,  translator  of  Ar- 
thurian Legends  34  a,  117  a,  124  a 

Malt  liquors,  statistics  of  11  b,  12  a 

Manchester  ship  canal  33  a-b 

Mandrake,  the  superstitions  concerning  166  a-b 

Mapes,  Walter,  author  of  •"Morte  d'Arthur"  117  a 

Marble  Faun,  when  and  how  written  19  b,  20  a 

Margaret,  Maid  of  Norway  7S  b 

Margaret.  Queen  of  Norway,  Sw.  and  Denmark.  .92  a 

Marguerita,  Princess  of  Austria  58  b 

Maria  Christina  of  Spain  151  a 

Maria  Louisa,  Empress,  mentioned  144  b 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE— 

Character  of  41  a-b 

Unhappy  end  of  42  b 

Marie.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  77  a 

Marinus,  founder  of  ^an  Marino  zl  a 

Marius,  Roman  leader,  mentioned  7.">  b 

•'Marlitt,  E.,"  pseudonym  of  101  a 

Marotto.  General,  treachery  of  151  b 

Marshall,  John,  Envoy  to  France  116  b 

Mars,  the  planet,  orbit  of  00  a-b 

MARYLAND.  STATE  OF— 

Building  associations  in  15S  a 

Electors  in  1880  and  1888  160  a 

Popularvote.  1800  171  b 

Railroad  statistics  in  1  10  a 

Whipping-post  in  148  a 

Mary,  Queen  of  England,  mentioned  113  b 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  79  a 

Mason  and  Slidell  incident,  the  30  b,  31  a 

MASSACHUSETTS.  STATE  OF- 

Building  associations  in  l.>8a 

Cape  Cod  canal  project    12  b.  13  a 

Electors  in  1880  and  L888  160  a 

Popular  vote.  I860  171  b 

Postal  business  in  130  b 

Quakers  in  86  » 

Railroad  statistics  in  146  a 

Tin  found  in  .         .  .........32b 

Massacre  of  Captain  Gunnison,  tin*  122  b.  123  a 

Mattheson.  Dr.,  and  quinine  26  a 

Matthew.  St..  emblem  Of  28  b 

Matthias.  St..  emblem  Of  28b 

Maurice.  Elector,  statue  of  .  74  a 

Maurice.  Prince  of  Nassau,  disgraeeinl  con- 
duct of   i0.a-b 

Mauritius,  volcano  in  ill fa 

Maximus.  Roman  Emperor  ol  Britain  L">a.7i  0 

Maxwell  land  grant  case.  the. .       .....   rot 

Maxwell.  Lueien  U..  and  Maxwell  land  grant  ...1  a 

Ma/eppa.  famous  Cossack  leader  ,S- H"r 

Met  lellan.  Gen.,  mentioned  <  -'  p 

McClurg.  .Jos.  W.i  Governor  of  Mo  40  l) 

M'CUt  LOCH.  HUGH— 

Cabinet  appointment  of  J»*l  a 

Later  history  of  LOa  0 

McGee.  Prol  .  and  Charleston  earthquake.. ..110  a-b 
MoPhcrsou'ii  Political  hand-book,  quoted  163  b 
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Medals  of  honor,  in  the  army  and  navy. .115  b,  116  a 
Mendana,  navigator,  and  the  Solomon  Islands.  L53  a 

Mendoza,  Archbishop  of  Seville  9  b 

Mental  science,  and  the  mind  cure  57  a 

Merlin  the  enchanter,  legend  of  117  a,  124  a 

Mescalero  Agency  (N.  M  ),  Indians  at  122  a 

Meshech,  son  of  Japheth,  mentioned  Ba 

Metals,  new  process  of  welding  27  b,  28  a 

Metaphysics,  delusion  of  57  a 

Mexican  war,  pensioners  of   141  b 

MEXICO- 

Area  and  population  of  140  b 

Gold  in  140  a 

Gophers  in  135  a 

Jack  rabbitin  135  b 

Leprosy  in  48  b 

Olive  trees  in  80  b 

Silver  in  140  a 

Tehuantepec  Railway  in  61  a-b 

Tin  mines  in  32  b 

Threatened  trouble  with  United  States.  ...141  a-b 

Volcanoes  in  .169  b 

Michel,  Louise,  sketch  of  106  b,  107  a 

Michaeloff,  and  murder  of  the  Czar  99  b 

MICHIGAN.  STATE  OF— 

Building  associations  in  158  a 

Electors  in  1880  and  1888  166  a 

Indian  tribes  and  agencies  in  122  a 

Popular  vote,  1860   171b 

Postal  business  in  130b 

Railroad  statistics  of  146  a 

Salt  in  132  b 

Wool  and  sheep  in  .56  a 

Middle  Ages,  a  hero  of  30  a-b 

Mighty  hammers,  the  168  b 

"Militia  of  Jesus  Christ,"  guild  of  9  a-b 

Milky  way,  apparent  movement  and  position 

of  131b,  132  a 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  speeches  of  31  a 

Miller,  Mr.,  first  manufacturer  of  Whitney's 

cotton  gin  120  b 

Millette,  A.  C,  in  Dakota  45  b 

Military  serv  ice  in  European  coun 

tries  35  a-b,  36  a-b,  37  a 

Mind  cure,  theory  and  explanation  of  57  b.  58  a 

MINERAL  VEINS— 

How  they  are  filled  79  a-b 

Theories  concerning  79  a  b,  80  a 

MINNESOTA.  STATE  OF — 

Building  associations  in  158  a 

Electors  in  1880  and  J  888  166  a 

Gophers  in  135  a 

Indian  tribes  and  agencies  in  122  a 

Popular  vote  in,  1860  171  b 

Railroad  statistics  in  146  a 

Soda  engines  in  17  b,  18  a 

Miranda,  Gaudaloupe,  and  Maxwell  land  grant. 33  a 

Mirabeau,  in  the  French  revolution  4;:  a 

Mission  Agency,  Col.,  Indians  at  121  b 

MISSISSIPPI,  STATE  OF — 

Building  associations  in  158  a-b 

Direct  tax  in  67  b 

Electors  in  1880  and  1888  106  a 

Popular  vote  of  1860   171b 

Railroad  statistics  of  1-tO  a 

Mississippi  Valley,  storms  of  the  104  b 

MISSOURI,  STATE  OF— 

Building  associations  in  ll>8  a 

Conventions  in  1862-63  39  a-b,  40  a-b 

Elections  in  39  b,  40  a-b 

Electors  in  1880  and  1888  166  a 

Emancipation  in  40  a  b 

Gophers  in  135  a 

Legislature  of,  in  1862-64  39  a-b,  40  a-b 

Popular  vote.  1860...   171  b 

Railroad  statistics  of  146  a 

Tin  found  in  32  b 
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Wool  and  sheep  in.. 
Mobilian  Tribes  of  Indians,  the. 
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Moltke.  Count  Von,  sketch  of  100  a-b 

Monaco,  Principality  of  21  a-b 

Monboddo,  Lord,  and  evolution   14  b 

Money,  how  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  34  a-b 

Mongols,  invasion  of  Europe  by   143  b 

Montagus,  noted  artist,  mentioned  26  b 

MONTANA.  TERRITORY  OF— 

Desert  land  in  103  b,  104  a 

Desert  land  law  in   68  a 

Railroad  statistics  of  146  a 

Montcalm,  Marquis  de.  at  Ticonderoga  oi  b 

Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  machinery  in   75  b 

Moors,  the,  and  Spanish  Inquisition  9  b 

Moraga.Don  Jose,  early  settler  i u  Ca li  tornia33b,  34  a 
Morgan.  Col.  John  H.,  last  raid  and  death  of . . . .  12  b 

Mormon,  Book  of  52  a  b 

MORMON  CHURCH,  THE— 

Belief  of  52  a-b 

Church  government  of   5  '  a-b 

Title  to  property  of  i  1"  a 

Morrill.  Senator,  and  the  bountv  bill  104  a 
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Morocco,  area  and  population  of  140  b 

Morse.  Professor,  first  suggested  cable  135  b 

'MORTON,  O.  P.- 

Life  and  death  of  44  b,  45  a 

Political  record  of  44  b,  45  a 

Mosaic  story  of  creation,  antiquity  of  49  b 

Moses,  laws  of,  with  Jews   150  b 

Motive  force  of  the  world,  the  34  b 

Mountain  cork, what  is  97  a 

Mountain  leather,  what  is  97  a 

Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  the  125  a 

Moyse,  hero  of  Doyle's  poem  110  b,  111  a-b 

Mudd,  and  murder  of  Lincoln  66  a 

Muller,  Max,  Oriental  scholar,  quoted  49  b 

Muscovy  ducks,  account  of  164  b 

Muscovites,  early  people  of  Russia  6  a 

MUSHROOMS— 

Cultivation  of  .'  56  b,  57  a 

Modes  of  propagation  56  b,  57  a 

Music,  how  blind  are  taught  44  a-b 

Music  printing,  how  done  133  a-b 

Namby  pamby  meaning  of  172  b 

Napier,  London  manufacturer  60  a 

National  Assembly,  the,  of  France  -11  b 

National  Convention,  the  French  42  b 

Navajo  Agency  (N.  M.),  Indians  at  122  a 

Navigator  Islands,  volcanoes  on  169  b 

Neah  Bay  Agency  ( W.  T.), Indians  at  122  b 

NEBRASKA,  STATE  OF- 

Desert  land  in  103  b 

Electors  in  1880  and  1888  166  a 

Indian  tribes  and  agencies  in  122  a 

Popular  vote,  1860  171  b 

Railroad,  statistics  of  146  a 

Nebuchadnezzar,  war  with  Edom  94  a 

Nebular  hypothesis,  the  65  a-b 

NecKer,  M.,  French  Minister  of  Finance  41  a-b 

Neild,  J,  C.  left  his  fortune  to  the  Queen  124  a-b 

Nelson.  Lord,  in  the  Baltic  13  b,  14  a 

Nero,  Roman  Emperor,  mentioned  17  a 

Netherlands,  the,  see  Holland. 
NEVADA,  STATE  OF- 

Desertland  in  103  b,  104  a 

Desert  land  law  in  68  a 

Electors  in  1880  and  1888  166  a 

Indian  tribes  and  agencies  in   122  a 

Railroad  statistics  of  146  a 

Nevada  Agency  (Nev.),  Indians  at  122  a 

Neville's  Cross,  battle  of  79  a 

New  Britain,  volcanoes  on  169  b 

New  Brunswick,  leprosy  in   48  b 

NEW  ENGLAND— 

And  revolution  of  1798  149  a 

Building  associations  in  158  a 

Manufactures  and  The  tariff  42  b.  43  a 

Settlers  from,  in  Illinois  39  a 

New  Guinea,  Volcanoes  on  169  b 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  STATE  OF— 

Building  associations  in  158  a 

Electors  in  1880  and  18S8  106  a 

Popular  vote  of  1860  17 1  b 

Postal  business  in  130  b 

Railroad  statistics  of  146  a 

Tin  found  in  32  b 

New  Hebrides,  volcanoes  on  169  b 

NEW  JERSEY,  STATE  OF- 

Building  associations  in  1.^8  a 

Electors  in  1880  and  1888  166  a 

Horses  m      139  b 

Popular  vote,  1860  171  b 

Postal  business  in  130  b 

Railroad  statistics  of  i46  a 

Tin  found  in  32  b 

NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH- 

Articles  of  faith  of  67  a 

Government  of  67  b 

Newman,  Professor,  speeches  of  31  a 

NEW  MEXICO,  TERRITOR1  OF — 

Desert  land  in  103  b.  104  a 

Desert  land  law  in   68  a 

Indian  tribes  and  ..gencies  in  lu  -  a 

Maxwell  land  grant  case  in   33  a 

Railroad  statistics  of  146  a 

New  Orleans  Exposition,  Great  Eastern  at  i54  b 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES- 

Asbestos  in  96  b 

History  of  149  b,  150  a 

Statistics  of   149  b,  150  .i 

Tin  mines  in  32b 

NEWSPAPERS-  - 

Invention  of  presses  for  60  a 

Number  in  the  English  language  35  a 

NEW  YORK,  STATE  OF—  ■  . 

Aid  to  Cape  Cod  Canal  12  b.  13  a 

And  resolutions  of  1798   149  a 

Building  associations  in   158  a 

Cession  of  Western  Territory  by  60  b 

Chinese  naturalized  in  106b 
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NEW  YORK,  STATE  OF-Continued.  P*ge 

Electors  of  1880  and  1886  166  a 

Great  natural  wonder  in   70  b 

Illiterates  in  !l64b 

Indian  tribes  and  agencies  in  ..122  a 

Popularvote,  1860  171  b 

Postal  business  in   130  b 

Presidential  vote  in  J856   3i  b 

Railroad  statistics  of.  .    146  a 

Salt  in  132  b 

Settlers  from  in  Illinois   39  a 

Tin  found  in   32  b 

Whipping  post  in  147  a-b 

Wool  and  sheep  in   56  a 

New  York  Wond  in  the  war  66  b,  67  a 

NEW  ZEALAND — 

Gold  in  140  a 

Silvex  in  140  a 

Volcanoes  in  169  b 

Nez  Perce  agency  (I.  Tj,  Indiana  at  122  a 

Nicholas,  Czar  of  Russia,  mentioned  99  a 

Nicholas,  George,  and  resolutions  of  1798  148  b 

Nicholas,  W.  0.,  and  resolutions  of  1798  148  b 

Nicobar  Islands,  volcanoes  on  169  b 

Ninth  New  York  Cavalry,  history  of  129  b,  130  a 

Ninth  Ohio  Battery,  history  of  109  a-b 

Ninety-second  New  York  Infantry,  history  of  ..130  b 
Ninety-fifth  New  York  Infantry,  history  of. ...174  b 
Nisqually  agency  (W,  T.),  Indians  at  122  b 

NO  MAN'S  LAND— 

Description  of  22  b 

Legislation  on  22  b,  23  a 

Noon-mark,  what  it  is  and  how  made  129  a-b 

Normandy,  conquest  of  by  Danes  .*  91  b 

NORTH  AMERICA— 

Fossil  horse  in  140  a 

Quack  grass  in  164  b 

Volcanoes  in  169  a-b 

Wild  horses  in  139  a-b,  140  a 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  STATE  OF- 

Building  associations  in  158  a 

Electors  in  1880  and  1888  166  a 

Illiteracy  in  64  b 

Indian  tribes  and  agencies  in  V2z  b 

Popular  vote  in  I860   171  b 

Railroad  statistics  of  146  a 

Treatment  of  Eli  Whitney  120  a 

Northern  Hemisphere,  trade  winds  of  85  a-b 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  biography  of  22  a 

North  German  Confederation,  organization  of. .27  b 

North,  Lord,  conciliatory  measures  of  102  a 

Northwest  Territory,  organization  of  the.. 60  b,  61  a 
Norton,  the  Hon.  Mrs.,  mentioned  87  b 

NORWAY- 

Area  and  population  of  140  b 

Army  of  36  b 

Conquest  of  by  Danes  91  b 

Leprosy  in  48  a 

Military  service  in  m  36  b 

Salt  in  132  b 

Noyes.  John  H.,  and  Oneida  Community .83  a-b,  84  a 

CD. 

Ochiltree,  Congressman,  and  Lasker  incident.50  a-b 
O'CONNELL,  DANIEL— 

Challenge  of,  to  Peel  115  a 

Sketch  of  140  b,  141  a 

Ohm,  famous  German  scientist,  mentioned.  ..172  a 
OHIO,  STATE  OF— 

Building  associations  in  158  a 

Electors  of  18H0  and  1888  166  a 

Illiterates  iu  64  b 

Popular  vote  I860  171  b 

Railroad  statistics  of  146  a 

Whippi  iik  post,  in  147  b 

Wool  and  sheep  in  56  a 

O'Laughlin,  Lincoln  murderer,  inentioned.65b.  t;i>  a 

Old  an<t  New  Worlus,  illiteracy  in  64  b 

"Old  Parr,"  remarkable  longevity  of  128  a-b 

Oh-  Hull,  violiirist.  mentioned  127  b 

Olive  oil,  how  made  80  b,  81  a-b 

Oliver  If..  State  Secretary  of  Missouri  39  b 

Olympiads,  the,  in  Greece  155  a 

Olympian,  Mt..  legend  of  L08  a 

Omaha  arid  Winnebago  Agency  (Neb.).  Indians 

at  122  a 

Omnibus  bill,  the  89  b 

One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Ohio  Infantry, 

history  '»'--   lis  a-b 

One  llnndi.-d  and      rite  nth  Illinois  Infantry, 

history  of   7\   ;»i  i>.  52  a 

One  Hundr  d  and  Twoniy-t ourth  Infan- 
try. History  ot  171  b,  172  a 

ONKIDA  COMMUNITY,  THE— 

Doctrines  of  83  b 

History  of  S3  a-b.  81  a 

Onillfft  Itivcr.  why  so  called  d;i  % 

ORDINANCE  OF  L787.THE- 

4d option  of  00  b,  til  a 

I'i'ovIhIoiim  ol   00  b.  til  a 
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Desert  land  in   103  b  104  a 

Desert  land  law  in...."  d  D'  fit  * 

Electors  of,  1880  and  1888  .. i 

Indian  tribes  and  agencies  in   i»->  a 

Popularvote  of  186i)    171  h 

Railroad  statistics  of  .' i'.'.V.V.'.V  146  a 

Wool  and  sheep   ^2  a 

Orjflamme  of  France,  history  of  itheV...V.V.V  li(j  a-b 

Ortii,  Godlove  S.,  mentioned..  .... \  >%h 

Orthodox  Friends,  the   86  a-b 

O'Ruarc,  Irish  prince  

Osage  Agency  (Ind.  T.),  Indians  at.'.'*.'.'.'.* 122  a 

Osborne  name  of  Duke  of  Leeds  73  k 

Ostrogoths,  tue.  territory  of   «a  h 

Outrage,  the,  Fortune  Bay  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.75  a 

PACIf  IC  OCEAN,  THE— 

Trade  winds  on   ot  „ 

Volcanoes  in   i'flQh"i:ii? 

Zone  of  calms  in.........":.; '  agk 

Paganini,  great  violinist,  mentioned""'. 34  a 

PAINE,  THOMAS— 

Envoy  to  France   lo^h 

Pamphlet  by    f  54  £ 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  in  Parliament'.'..'.'.'.'.".''  31  a 

Palon,  Friar  Francisco,  settlement  in  Cali- 
fornia  33  b  34  a 

Panama  Canal,  when  begun...'.  '....'.* a 

Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  '.'.'.136  b"  137  a 

PAPACY,  TEMPORAL  POWER  OF- 

Beginning  and  growth  of   68  b 

Decline  of   69  a 

Paraguay,  area  and  population  of ...'.....'. i40  b 

PARIS- 

Carat,  weight  of,  in   59  b 

Compressed  air  in  76  a 

Easter  eggs  in  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.58  a-b 

Mushroom  caves  in...  ...  56  b 

Parker.  Sir  Hyde,  in  the  Baltic.........'."*^"*"*"ig  b 

Parkes,  Professor,  and  quinine  '.26  a 

PARR,  OLD— 

Life  and  death  of   123  a-b 

Postmortem  of   123  b 

Parr,  Robert,  grandson  of  "Old  Parr"  .123  b 

Parsees  of  India,  eras  with   155  b 

Patrick  of  Gregor,  real  name  of  "Gilderoy".'..'.ll2  a 

Paul  I..  King  of  Tavolara   21  b 

Paul,  Saint,  emblem  of  28  a-b 

Paul  I.,  of  Russia,  mentioned  !.!7  "a,  99  a 

Pawnee  and  Otoe  agency  (Ind.  T.),  Indians  at   122  a 

Pawnee  family  of  Indian  tribes  98  a 

Peace  negotiations  of  1864,  the  72  b,  73  a 

Peanuts,  now  srown  and  where  found.. .107  b,  168  a 

"Peelers,"  origin  of  word  115  a 

PEEL,  SIR  ROBERT— 

Life  of....   115  a-b 

Mention  of  129  b.  141  a 

Pennock,  Rear  Admiral  A.  M.,  mentioned  93  a 

PENNSYLVANIA,  STATE  OF- 

Award  to  Thomas  Paine  154  b 

Building  associations  in  158  a 

Electors  in  1880  and  1888  166  a 

Illiterates  in  64  b 

Popularvote,  1860  171  b 

Postal  business  in  130  b 

Presidential  vote  in  1856  31  b 

Railroad  statistics  of  146  a 

Salt  in   .   .  132  0 

Wool  and  sheep  in  56  a 

Penn,  Wm.,  mentioned.  86  a 

PENSIONS— 

The  dependent  bill  88  a-b 

To  Mexican  war  veterans  141  b 

Pepin.  King,  in  Italy  68  b 

Pepper,  Cayenne,  how  obtained  136  b 

Percheron  horse,  the  139  b 

Perfectionists,  see  Oneida  Community. 

Period  of  heavy  interest,  a  .-  -   121  a-b 

Peroffski,  Sophie,  and  murder  of  Czar. . .99  b,  LOU  I 
'"Perpetual  Emigrating  Fund  Coin pany, "the. ..  112  a 

Perry.  Com.,  portrait  of,  on  stamps  29  b 

PERSIA— 

Area  and  population  of  140  b 

Easter  eggs  in  69 S 

Horses  in  [89  •> 

Leprosy  in  48b 

Salt  in  [82b 

System  of  writing  in  106  a 

PKUH 

Area  and  population  ol  140  l> 

Cattle  in  136  b 

Gold  in  M4U  a 

In  Molivia-Chili  war  M)  ■ 

Silver  in  Mt)s 

Volcanoes  in  169  » 

Petor.  Saint,  umblum  of  28  a 

PETE  It  THE  OUEAT- 

Oonthct  with  Cotmaokfl  18  a-l> 

Holy  Synod  ostablitihod  by  23  b 
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PETER  THE  GREAT -Continued. 

Mention  of  7  a,  99  a,  138  a 

Ruling  Senate  established  by  tt,*i?T»5'P 

Statue  of.  described  73  b,  74  a 

Petra.  ancient  city  of........  •••94  a 

Petrified  bodies,  stories  of  .  ..114  a-b 

'•Petrified  City  of  the  Dead." what  is  called..  ..94  a 
Philadelphia  Evening  Journal  in  the  war. ...bb  a-b 

Philadelphia  Light  Horse,  flag  of  

Puiladelphia,  old  libraries  in  54-S"P 

Philibert.King  of  Savoy    pj  b 

Philip.  St.,  emblem  of  -28  b 

Philippe  I.,  and  sacred  banner  lib  a 

Phillips,  Ambrose,  a  poet  iA4  2 

Phillips.  Wendell,  sketch  of  --^b 

Phillips,  Mr.  W.  S..  quoted........   44ca>"b 

Philosophy  of  some   common  things  ..b2  a 

Phoenician  Alphabet,  the  -J¥  £ 

Photogravure  process,  description  of  y7en 

Piazza,  noted  astronomer,  mentioned......... ...bo  a 

Pictsand  Scots,  the,  in  early  Britain.. 38  a,  77  b.  78  a 

Pictured  rocks,  description  of  1 7  a-b 

Pierce,  Professor,  mentioned  92  o 

Pierola,  President  of  Peru  -47  a 

Pima  Agency,  the  vr^L' 'iiS 

Pinckney.  C,  C,  in  France  116  b,  117  a 

Pine  Ridge  Agency  (D.  T.),  Indians  at  121  b 

Pinkie,  battle  of  88  b 

PINSK  MARSHES,  THE  „  . 

Area  of  62  b.  63  a 

Drainage  of  b 3  a-D 

Plaute.  Gaston  and  electrical  storage  81  D 

Plowing,  steam-power  in  .-•••••,•  <?&  a 

Pluto, mythological  character,  mentioned. .... .2b  D 

Poisons,  antidotes  for  24  b,  25  a 

POLAND—  ia_H 

Forests  in  Ib7  D 

Minerals  in  }?a  £ 

Revolutionists  in  oti  {? 

War  with  Bohemia  30  a-b 

Wars  with  the  Cossacks  18..a;b 

Polishing,  philosophy  of  o2  a 

Polk.  President,  and  first  Chinese  treaty  .90  a 

Pomerania,  the  wolf-dog  of  14'2£ 

Pompeia.wife  of  Julius  Cresar   .........  n,'D^ 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  life  and  death  of  .71  a-b 

Pontius  Pilate,  history  and  legends  of  lb  b,  1  <  a 

Pools  of  Solomon,  aqueduct  of  lob 

Pop-corn,  its  nature  explained  .  .8  b 

Pope.  Alexander,  the  p~>et,  mentioned  .. 172  b 

Population,  statistics  of  140  a-b 

Porcelain  Tower,  in  China,  the  li  a 

Portola,  Capt.,  discovery  of  San  Francisco  bay.. 33  b 
Portraits  on  postage  stamps  29  a-b 

PORTUGAL-  M 

Area  and  population  of  140  b 

Army  of  3b  a 

Leprosy  in  4«  a 

Military  service  in  .3"  a 

Quadruple  alliance  in  15.1  a 

Salt  in  J32b 

Tariff  in  .•••vvi  

Portuguese,  first  traders  in  Canton  Si  b 

POSTAGE  STAMPS-  . 

History  of  29  a-b 

Portraits  on  29  a-b 

Postal  business,  statistics  of  the  130  a-b 

Potaguala.  noted  artist,  mentioned  26  b 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency  (Kan.) 

Indians  at  122  a 

Pottery,  making  of  105  a-b 

Powell.  Major  J.  W.,  on  the  rainfall  of  the 

West  103  b,  104  a 

Powers,  Hiram,  noted  sculptor,  mentioned  29  b 

Prado.  President  of  Peru  47  a 

PreDle,  Lieut.,  historian,  quoted  152  a-b 

Prescott,  the  historian,  quoted  174  a-b 

Price,  General  Sterling,  in  Missouri  39  a-b 

Prideaux,  General,  mentioned  53  a 

PRINCE  ALBERT— 

Balmoral  Castle,  built  by  8  b 

Friendship  toward  United  States  31  a 

Prince  de  Joinville.  mentioned  170  a 

Princess  Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen  161  a 

Printing  press,  the  first  59  b,  60  a 

Procla.  wife  of  Pontias  Pilate  17  a 

Proserpine,    mythological    character,  men- 
tioned 26  b 

PRUSSIA- 

Ancient  inhabitants  of  68  b 

Bismarck  in  27  b 

Gold  in  140  a 

Illiteracy  in  64  b 

Invasion  of  France  42  a 

Salt  in  132  b 

Silver  in  140  a 

Tariff  in  109  b 

'Psalrn  of  Life,"  when  and  why  written.  150  b,  151  a 

Psychical  research,  society  for  153  b,  154  a 

Pueblo  agency,  (N.  M.)  Indians  at  l'A2  a 

Purusha,  Indian  deity,  mentioned  49  a 

Pntnam,  C»»tain  and  Chicago  Timet  66  b 


Putnam.  General,  famous  ride  of. 
Pyx,  trial  of  the  


IMgi 

.76  b.  77  a 
...  1 59  a-b 


C5- 

Quack  grass,  what  is  it  164  b,  165  a 

QUAKERS,  THE— 

Doctrines  and  discipline  of  86  a-b 

History  of  85  b,  86  a-b 

Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  Indians  at.  122  a 

Queen  Anne,  mentioned  139  b,  148  a 

Queen  Elizabeth,  mentioned   76  a,  139  b 

QUEEN  VICTORIA— 

At  Balmoral  Castle   8  b 

Family  of  77  a-b 

Legacy  to  1 24  a-b 

Lineage  of  164  b- 

Message  over  Atlantic  Cable  136  a 

Portrait  of,  on  postage  stamp  29  b 

Proclamation  of  in  1861  30  b 

Quinaielt  Agency,  (W.  T.)  Indians  at  122  b 

QUININE— 

Methods  of  obtaining  26  a 

Synthetic  manufacture  of  26  a-b 


Rabbits'  eggs,  superstition  of  %.  58  b 

Rabbits'  foot,  superstition  or  the  Ill  b,  112  a 

Railroad  statistics  146  a 

Railroad  ties,  timber  for  55  b,  56  a 

RAINBOWS,  ARTIFICIAL — 

Description  of  51  a 

Prof.  Tyndall's  experiments  with  50  b,  51  a 

Raj  on.  noted  artist,  mentioned  27  a 

Ramirez,  King,  story  of  100  b,  101  a 

RANDALL,  ALEX  W.— 

Cabinet  appointment  of  162  a 

Later  record  and  death  of  162  a 

Rawlinson.  the  historian,  quoted  6  a 

Razzi  olive  tree,  the  81  a 

Red  Durham  cattle,  history  of  128  b 

"Red  Prince."  who  was  74  a 

Reed.  Hon.  Wm.  B.,  Chinese  Minister  90  a 

REGIMENTAL  HISTORIES— 
Illinois- 
Battery  E,  Second  Light  Artillery  18  b.  19  a 

First  Board  of  Trade  Regiment  130  b,  131  a 

Sixth  Ulinois  Cavalry  166  b,  167  a 

Eleventh  Illinois  Infantry  8  a-b 

Twelth  Illinois  Cavalry  165  b,  166  a 

Fifteenth  Illinois  Cavalry  54  a 

Twenty-fourth  Illinois  infantry  105  a 

Forty-third  Illinois  Infantry  28  a 

Sixty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry  118  b 

Seventy-second  Illinois  Infantry....  130  b,  131  a 

Seventy-fifth  Illinois  Infantry  31 1> 

Eighty-third  Illinois  Infantry  6  a 

Eighty-Seventh  Illinois  Infantry  95  b.   96  a 

One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Illinois  In- 
fantry 51 b,  52  a 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Illinois 

Infantry  171  b,  172  a 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  Illinois  In- 
fantry 9  a 

Yates'  Sharpshooters  118  b 

Indiana- 
Seventh  Indiana  Cavalry  151  b.  152  a 

Eighty-eighth  Indiana  Infantry  148  a-b 

Iowa- 
Eighth  Iowa  Infantry  104  a 

Seventeenth  Iowa  Infantry   100  b- 

New  York- 
Ninth  New  York  Cavalry  129  b.  130  a 

Ninety-second  New  York  Infantry  130  b 

Ninety-fifth  New  York  Infantry  174  b 

Ohio- 
First  Ohio  Infantry  53  a-b- 

Eighth  Ohio  Infantry  .35  a-b 

Ninth  Ohio  Battery  109  a-b 

Fifteenth  Ohio  Infantry  53  b,  .">4  a 

Seventy-sixth  Ohio  Infantry  117  b,  118  a 

Seventy-seventh  Ohio  Infantry  57  a-b- 

One  hundred  and  fourteenth  Ohio  In- 
fantry  U  S  a-b 

Reichstag,  the  German,  and  Lasker  incident. 50  a-b 
Relationship,  degrees  of,  how  named. ..  138  b,  '39  a 

Relative  number  of  the  sexes  1 28  a-b 

Renaissance  in  France  and  Italy   69  b.  70  a 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY— 

And  Louisiana  Returning  Board  5  a-b 

Homestead  law  and    165  b 

In  Illinois  Legislature,  186"y  72  a-b 

Platforms  from  1856  to  18*1. ... .42  b.  43  a-b,  44  a 

Tariff  planks  of  ....42  b.  43  a-b.  44  a 

Vote  on  foreign  contract  labor  law  138  b 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  1798- 

Authors  of  L48b 

History  of  148  b.  149  a 

Returning  Board,  the  Louisiana  5  a-b.  <;  a 

Revolution.American.French  aid  in.  101  a-b  102  a-b 
Reynolds,  Joshua,  famous  painter  8"  b 
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RHODE  ISLAND,  STATE  OF- 

Building  associations  in  158  a 

Capitals  of  131  b 

Dorr's  rebellion  in  131b 

Electors  in  1880  and  1888  166  a 

Franchise  law  of  93  a-b,  131  a-b 

History  of  131  a-b 

Popular  vote,  1860  171  b 

Postal  business  in  130  b 

Quakers  in  86  a 

Railroad  statistics  of  146  a 

Rice,  Ebenezer.and  the  drive-well  invention.... 21  a 

Richardson,  Dr.,  on  the  human  heart  27  a 

Richardson,  Hon.  George  W.,  mentioned  93  a 

Richelieu  and  the  French  Academy  51  a 

Rig-Veda,  hymns  and  legends  of  49  a-b 

Riley,  Prof.C.V.,  discoverer  of  Cicada  species.  110  b 

Rivers,  why  salt  62  b,  63  a 

Riviera,  olive-growing  district  81  a 

Riviere,  M..  discoverer  of  Mentone  fossil  114  b 

Robbins.  Dr.  Chandler,  mentioned  92  b 

Robert  I.  of  Scotland,  mentioned  138  a 

Robert  n.  of  Scotland,  mentioned  137  b 

Robert  IH.,  King,  mentioned  88  b 

Robinson,  Governor  Moses,  sketch  of  69  b 

Roburite,  discovery  and  properties  of  55  b 

Rochambeau,  Count  de,  in  American  Revofu- 

tion  102  a-b 

•Roderick,  Hortales  &  Co.."  who  were  101  b 

Roderick,  King  of  Connaught   74  a 

Roebuck,  Mr.,  resolution  of  31  a 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  OHURCH- 

Inquisition  under  9  a-b,  10  a 

Hussite  war  and  30  a-b 

Papal  power  in  68  b,  69  a 

Pyx,  the.  in  159  a 

ROMAN  EMPIRE,  ANCIENT— 

Circassia,  a  part  of  143  b 

Divisions  of  68  b,  69  a 

Inhabitants  of  68  b,  69  a 

Roman  legions,  the,  in  Britain  38  a.  77  b 

Rombouts,  Dr.,  scientific  discovery  of  98  b,  99  a 

ROME— 

And  the  Papal  power  68  b,  69  a 

Attacked  by  the  Lombards  68  a 

Egg  games  in  58  a 

Eras  in  155  a-b 

Mythology  of  143  a 

Night  watches  in  10.7  a 

Olive  oil  in  80  b 

Pantheon,  the,  at  136  b,  137  a 

Postage  stamps  in  -  29  b 

Taken  by  King  of  Italy  69  a 

Rondaire,  Colonel,  scheme  of  27  a 

Rosbecq,  battle  of.  legend  of  116  b 

Rosebud  Agency  (D.  T.J  Indians  at  121  b 

Roth.  Dr.  Carl.  German  chemist  55  b 

ROUMANIA— 

Area  and  population  of  140  b 

Army  and  military  service  37  a 

Round  table  of  King  Arthur,  history  of..  123  b,  124  a 

Round  Valley  Agency  (Cal.)  Indians  at  121  b 

Roussakoff,  N..  and  murder  of  the  Czar  99  b 

Rowena,  the  story  of  38  a  b 

Roxburghe  club.  Institution  of  7  3  a 

Koxburghe  title,  history  of  73  a-b 

Royal  surnames,  How  derived  104  b 

ROYAL  FAMILIES,  TABLES  OF— 

Of  Denmark  91  a-b,  92  a-b 

Of  Russia  6  a-b,  fab 

Of  Scotland  77  b,  78  a-b,  79  a 

Rubricht.  noted  sculptor,  mentioned  29  b 

Rule  of  1.766.  The  65  b 

Rumpelstilzchen,  Legend  of  130a 

Rurik,  early  Russian  King  6  a 

Russell,  Earl,  in  House  of  Lords  ,  31  a 

RTJSSIA- 

Alexander  II.  in  99  a-b 

Area  and  population  of  140  b 

Ancient  history  of  6  a-b,  7  a 

Ancient  inhabitants  of  68  b 

And  the  <  lossaokl  18  a-b 

Bismarck  in  27  b 

Circassians  in  143  a-b 

Coal  area  and  supnly  of    82  b 

Easter  Day  in  58  b 

Educational  systems  in  167  b 

Envoys  of  in  China  ,  111a 

Forest*  and  timber  in  107  a 

Gold  in  140  a 

Government  of  23  a  -b 

Grain  Exi>*ftH  l  roiu  107  a 

Horse-,  in      . .  L80  b 

KlnxH  and  </aiH^\*  0  a-b  7  a 

Local  and  u>  ii<  i  . t.Vadmi lustration  in  2:i  a-l> 

Maritime  Alliaii'/e  of  l:t  h 

Military  wtrvicy  in  :u\  a-b 

Mineral*  in  n;7  a-b 

I'lnsk  marshes,  the  o:<  it  I) 

Postage  Mtam jim  in  £0  % 

Royal  dynasties  ox  6  a-b,  7  a 

Killing  Senuto  in  23  a-b 

Bait  la  182  b 


RUSSIA-Continued.  Pa*e 

Silver  in   140a 

_   Sugar  tax  i n   Y6q" k  *  i  *q  % 

Russian  Czars,  history  of  6  a-ta  7  I 

Russo-American  telegraph,  George  Kenna'n  on.  1 59  b 

1?S        ZoxAgency  (l-  T  )>  Indians  at  122  a 

Sac  and  Fox  agency  (Iowa),  Indians  at  122  a 

^nwar£°hiPref deu* French  Republic. ..173  a 

baaowa,  battle  of.  mentioned  7.   100  b 

SAHARA,  DESERT  OF— 

Artesian  wells  in   97  a  n 

Salt  in  i&>h 

St.  Botolph's  Church,  Boston,  Engiand.7.125  b,'  1 20  a 
St.  Catherine's  tresses,  to  braid, meaning  of.  .100  a 
ST.  GEORGE  OF  ENGLAND— 

Legends  of   144  a.b 

True  history  of   144  a.b 

ST.  GOTHARD  TUNNEL — 

Length  of   V>5  a 

Machinery  in   75  b 

Soda  e ngi ne  in . . .   17  b,'  18  a 

St.  Jerome,  mentioned  ,..  144  a 

St.  John,  island  of,  purchase  of  !.!'.'. 49  b,  50  a 

bt.  John,  John  P.,  charges  against  103  a-b 

St.  Petersburg,  great  statue  in  73  b  7+  a 

St.  Thomas,  island  of,  purchased  49  b,  50  a 

Salamander,  species  of  gopher   135  a 

Salisbury,  Lord,  and  Fortune  Bay  outrage          75  a 

Salon,  noted  artist,  mentioned   27  a 

salt- 
how  separated  from  b»ine  182  b.  133  a 

Where  found...  ...   62  b,  63  a,  132  b 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Indians  at  121  a 

Sandwich  islands— 

Leprosy  in  106  a-b 

Salt  m   13*»b 

Volcanoe s  of  .   ..ietf  a,'  170  a 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  history  of  33  b,  34  a 

ban  Marino.  Republic  of   21  a 

Santee  and  Flandreau  Agency  (Neb.),  Indians 

at   122  a 

Sardinia,  Monaco,  and  Tavoiara. ....'.".''.'.*.'.'.'.'.'.. 21  b 

Sargent,  Minister,  and  the  Lasker  incident  50  a 

SAVOY- 

Asbestos  in  96  b 

Turncoat.  Duke  of  IBS  b 

Sawyer.  Judge,  decision  on  the  Cninese  106  b 

"Saxe  Holm."  nom  de  plume  8_'  b 

Saxo  Grammaticus.  historian,  quoted  91  b 

SAXONS,  THE — 

In  early  Britain  88  a 

Territory  of  68  b 

SCHENCK,  GENERAL — 

Bounty  bill  brought  by  163  b 

Orders  newspapers  suppressed  66  a,  67  a 

Scheurlen,  Dr..  claimed  to  find  the  cancer 

germ  114  b,  115  a 

Schieffelin.  Mr.,  E.,  first  brought  sparrows  to 

New  York  135  b 

SCHOF1ELD,  GENERAL  JOHN  M.— 

Cabinet  appointment  of  10 1  l> 

Later  history  of  162  b 

Schwinfnrth,  famous  explorer,  mentioned  \M  a 

Science,  Association  for  Advancement  of ... .  126  a-b 
SCOTLAND— 

Asbestos  in  97  a 

Balmoral  Castle  in  8b 

Coal  supply  of  62  b 

Easter  customs  in   58  b 

Illiteracy  in  til  b 

Invasion  of,  by  Danes  !»1  b 

Kings  of  77  b.  78  a-b,  79  a 

Scott,  General,  portrait  on  postage  stampH  29  b 

Scott,  Lady  J  in«,  musical  composer  90  a-b 

Scott.  Lord  John  Douglas,  mentioned  96  a 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  quoted  22  a.  26  a 

SCYTHIANS.  THE— 

Mention  of..  6  a 

Characters  used  bv,  in  writing  106  a 

Secession  and  slavery  in  Confederate  con- 
stitution 142  a-l» 

SedKwick.  Professor,  and  psychical  rescarch..l.Yt  b 

SeleueidiB,  era  of  the  15.*)  a 

Selish  Family  of  Indian  Tribes  98  b 

Serumes  and  the  Alabama  31  a 

"Sent  to  Coventry,"  phrase  explained  171  a-b 

Hoptimus  Severus,  Emperor,  mentioned  LW  l» 

SEUVIA- 

Area  and  population  of  140  b 

Army  of  37  a 

Circassians  in  143  a-b 

Military  service  In  37  a 

Baton.  Alexander.  Lord  of  Gordon  137  b 

Seventh  Indiana  Cava  Iry.  history  of  the.  16  I  b,  152  a 
Seventenn-yea  r  Locust.   See  Cicada. 

Seventeenth  Iowa  Infantry,  history  of  MO  h 

Seventy-second  Illinois    Infantry,  his- 
tory 01  130  b.  IS!  I 
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Seventy-fifth  Elinoie  Infantry,  history  of  31  b 

Seventy-sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  history  of. .117  b,  118  a 

Sevpnty-seventh  Uhio  Infantry,  history  of  57  a-b 

Severn  River  Tunnel,  building  of  the  63  a 

SEWARD,  W.H.- 

Oabinet  appointment  of  15llt> 

Later  record  and  death  of  162  a 

Sewell,  Senator,  sketch  of   115  b 

Sexes,  relative  numbers  of  the  128  a-b 

Seymour,  Lady  Jane,  mentioned  87  b 

Shakespeare,  the  poet,  mentioned  78  a,  1G6  b 

Shalott.Lady  of . tne  84  a-b 

Shanly,  Messrs..  builders  of  Hoosac  Tunnel,. ..  125  a 
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WASHINGTON,  TERRITORY  OF— 

Desert  land  in  103  b,  104  a 

Desert  land  law  in  68  a 

Indian  tribes  and  agencies  in  122  b 

Railroad  statistics  of  140  a 

Watches  of  the  Night,  what  are  107  a 

Waterloo,  battle  ot,  mentioned    .149  b 

Water,  tests  for  impurities  in  24  a-b 

Watt,  James,  famous  discoverer,  mentioned. ..  172  a 

Wave-power,  utilization  ot  73  b 

Waves,  the  height  of  146  b 

Wax  Flowers,  how  to  make  l»>8  b,  109  a 

WEBSTER,  DANIEL— 

Chinese  Treaty,  drawn  by  90  a 

Compromise  of  1850.  aided  by  89  b 

Da  President  Tyler's  cabinet  149  a-b 
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WEBSTER,  DANIEL-Contlnued. 

Portrait  of  on  stamps  29  b 

Vote  of,  on  the  surplus  166  a 

Welding  of  metals,  the  27  b,  28  a 

WELLES,  GIDEON— 

Cabinet  appointment  of  181  b 

Late  history  and  death  of  162  b 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  mentioned  141  a 

Wells  J.  Madison,  and  Louisiana  ret'g  board. 50  a-b 

Wells,  Dr.  W.C.,  and  evolution  14  b 

Wenceslas,  Bmemian  King,  death  of  30  a 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  (Nev.)  Indians  at.. 122  a 
WEST  INDIES- 

Islands  of  49  b  50  a 

Leprosy  in  48  b 

Salt  in  132  b 

Steamplow  in  66  a 

Storms  from  the  104  b 

Volcanoes  in  169  a 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  STATE  OF— 

Building  associations  in  158  a 

Election  in  1880  and  1888  166  a 

Railroad  statistics  of  146  a 

Salt  in   132  b 

Wharncliff,  Lord,  application  to  .'...31  b 

WHIG  PARTY,  THE— 

And  fugitive  slave  law  86  b 

President  Tyler  and  149  a-b 

Whipping-post  in  America,  the  147  a-b,  148  a 

Whipple,  Lieutenant,  surveyor  of  Pacific  Rail- 
road 122  b 

Whistler,  famous  artist,  mentioned  27  a 

Whitney,  Miss  Annie,  made  statue  of  Leif 

Erickson  127  b 

Why  corn  pops  8  b 

Wilberforce,  Bishop,  anecdote  of  68  a-b 

Wilber,  John,  Quaker  preacber  86  a 

Wilson.  Vice  President,  and  the  bounty  bill. ...164  a 

Wilson's  Creek,  battle  of  39  b 

White  Earth  Agency  (Minn.).  Indians  at  122  a 

Whitney,  Eli,  and  the  cotton-gin  12  a-b 

William  the  Conqueror,  mentioned  137  a 

William  HT.  of  England,  mentioned  148  a 

William,  Emperor  of  Germany,  mentioned  74  a 

William  the  Lion,  King,  mentioned  88  b 

Williams,  James  D.,  Governor  of  Indiana  129  b 

Williams,  Roger,  first  settlement  in  Rhode 

Island  181  a 

WINDS— 

Causes  affecting  84  b,  85  a 

On  the  Atlantic  Coast   104  a,  105  a 

Wines,  statistics  of    11  b,  12  a 

Wirz,  Captain  Henry,  trial  and  death  of  70  a-b 

WISCONSIN,  STATE  OF— 

Building  Associations  in  158  a 

Electors  i  n  1880  and  1888  166  a 

Gophers  In  135  b 

Indian  tribes  and  agencies  in  122  b 

Pictured  rocks  of  17  a 

Popular  vote,  1860  171  b 

Railroad  statistics  of  146  a 

Wool  and  sheep  in  56  a 

Wistar.  Mrs.  A.  L.,  the  translator  ..  161  b 

Wolcott,  noted  sculptor,  mentioned  29  b 

Wolfe,  General,  mentioned  .53  a 

Wolseley.  Lord,  sketch  of  58  b,  59  a 

Woodrow  case,  the  166  a 

Wohlgrath,  noted  artist  26  b 

Wool  production  in  the  United  States  56  a 

World,  coal  supply  of  62  a-b 

Wright,  Captain,  and  the  Birkenhead  145  a-b 

Writing, history  of  105b.  106a 

WYOMING,  TERRITORY  OF— 

Desert  land  in  104  a 

Desert  land  law  in  68  a 

Indian  tribes  and  agencies  in  122  b 

Railroad  statistics  of  146  a 

Xerxes,  anecdote  of  100  a 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  and  Inquisition  9  b 

X.  Y.  Z.  MISSION,  THE- 

Demand  made  to  American  envoys  116  b 

How  received  in  the  United  States  117  a 

r\r. 
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Yakama  Agency  (W.  T.I.  Indians  at  122  b 

Yankton  Agency  (D.  T),  Indians  at  121  b 

Yates,  Gov.,  and  Illinois  Legislature.   72  a-b 

Yates  Sharp-shooters,  histo^v/^  118  b 

Yermk,  leader  of  the  Coss    j&b  *  18  b 

Yezdigird,  era  of  in  Persia  .,r\.  ..■  155  a 

Yong  Hen  Chang,  case  of  in  iNiew  Yon  courts.MOO  b 

:z;_ 
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Zaporogians,  the  18  a 

Xiska,  John,  battles,  life,  and  death  of  SO  a-b 

Zodiac,  signs  of  the  145  b,  146  a 

Zone  of  Calms,  causes  and  limits  of  85  a-b 

Zymotic  diseases,  what  are  104  a-b 
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